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HISTOEY  OF  THE   DIAMOND* 


There  is  perhaps  no  department  of  gene- 
ral knowledge  about  which  ordinary  readers 
are  less  informed  than  that  which  relates  to 
the  diamond.  Even  tbe  mineralogist,  the 
chemist,  and  the  natural  philosopher  have 
limited  themselves  to  a  very  partial  study  of 
the  origin,  the  history,  and  the  properties 
of  this  remarkable  substance.  Banked  as  it 
must  be  among  the  bodies  of  the  mineral 
world,  and  regarded  as  it  has  ever  been  as 
the  most  valuable  production  which  the  earth 
embosoms,  it  has  always  occupied,  from  its 
value  as  well  as  its  beauty,  the  first  place 
among  those  precious  stones  which  it  is  the 
highest  ambition  of  wealth  and  power  to  ac- 
cumulate. But  though  thus  associated  with 
zircon,  sapphire,  ruby,  topaz,  and  the  emer- 
ald, it  essentially  differs  from  them  all  in 
its  origin,  its  composition.  And  its  physical 


*  Traveli  through  the  Gold  and  Diamond  District 
of  Brazil.     By  John  Mawe      London,  1812. 

Notice  retpseting  a  Singular  Structure  in  th» 
Diamond,  By  David  Brxwbtib,  I.L.D.,  F.R.S., 
and  Sea  R.3.E  In  Edinburgh  Philotophical  Jour- 
nal, vol.  iii.  p.  98.  Edin.  1820.  This  erudite 
and  instructive  treatise  is  attributed  to  Sir  David 
Brewster,  unquestionably  the  greatest  living  opti- 
cal philosopher.— Ed. 

vol.  xxnn  so.  i 


properties ;  and  while  it  takes  precedence  of 
them  all,  it  is  nevertheless  the  meanest  in  its 

elements,  the  weakest  in  its  structure,  and 
the  most  perishable  in  its  nature.  The  full- 
grown  diamond  indeed  exceeds  in  value 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  times  its 
mass  in   gold: — it    is   the    most  cherished 

f roper ty,  and  the  proudest  ornament  of 
ings:* — It  is  the  most  prized,  and  tbe 
brightest  jewel  in  the  cbaplet  of  beauty,  and 
yet  it  is  but  a  lump  of  coal,  which  it  reduces 
to  a  cinder,  and  dissipates  into  that  insalu- 
brious gas  which  ascends  from  the  most  pu- 
trid marsh,  and  bubbles  from  the  filthiest 
quagmire. 

The  word  diamond  is  derived,  through 
the  French  diamant,  from  the  Greek  word 
Aootfutf,  invincible,  and  this  again  from  a  and 
Sapau,  to  crush  or  subdue, — from  its  sup- 
posed property  of  resisting  the  action  of  fire 
and  the  heaviest  strokes  of  the  hammer,  f 


rebus  humanis,  son  solum  inter 

Cmaa,  pretium  habet  adajnaa,  din  non  nisi  rejji- 
et  iis  edmodum  paucit  coguitoa,— Plin.  But. 
Nat.,  Ub.  xxxvii.  cap.  16. 

f  Incudibus  hi  deprehendunter,  its  reepuetitea 
latum,  ut  ferrura  utrinque  diasultet  ineudea  etlam 
ipaae  disnlianL     Quippe   duritia  inemimibilis  sat 
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The  diamond  seems  to  have  been  known 
from  the  remotest  antiquity ;  and  though  it 
has  not  yet  been  found  among  the  ruins  of 
Nineveh  and  Khorsabad,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will  yet  be  discovered  among  the  in- 
teresting relics  of  the  Assyrian  kings.  The 
diamond  is  more  than  once,  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  but  we  have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining with  accuracy  that  the  original  He- 
brew words  are  rightly  rendered  in  our 
translation.     With  the  exception  of  the  sap- 

§hire,  the  other  gems  mentioned  in  the  Old 
'estament  do  not  correspond  with  those 
which  now  bear  the  same  names.  In  the 
breast-plate  of  judgment  worn  by  the  high- 
priest,  the  second  row  of  precious  stones 
consisted  of  the  emerald,  the  sapphire,  and 
the  diamond  ;  and  as  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim,  which  signify  lights  and  perfect tens,  were 
"to  be  as  Aaron's  heart  when  he  goeth  in 
before  the  Lord,"  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  "  they  were  diamonds  of  great  beauty 
and  splendor.*'  The  Prophet  Jeremiah 
states  that  the  sin  of  Judah  was  written 
with  a  pen  of  iron,  and  with  the  point  of  a 
diamond  ;  and  Ezekiel,  in  a  mysterious  pas- 
sage, speaks  metaphorically  of  the  diamond 
and  other  precious  stones,  as  having  been  in 
the  Garden  of  Eden.  The  Syrians  are  said 
to  have  carried  on  a  trade  in  diamonds  with 
eastern  nations  ;  and  diamonds  from  the  in- 
terior of  Africa  were  procured  from  Etruria 
by  the  merchants  of  Carthage.  Although, 
in  speaking  of  the  treasures  at  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war,  Homer  does  not  enumerate  any 
of  the  gems,  yet  it  is  certain  that  it  was  well 
known  to  the  ancients.  The  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford possesses  a  diamond  on  which  an  an- 
tique head  is  engraven ;  and  in  the  British 
Museum  there  is  an  ancient  Roman  gold  ring 
with  an  octohedral  diamond  set  in  it. 

Diamonds  have  now  been  found  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  In  Asia,  Africa,  North 
and  South  America,  and  even  in  Europe. 
In  India  they  have  been  found  of  a  large 
sue,  and  in  greater  quantities,  and  it  is  accord- 
ingly from  that  part  of  the  world  that  we 
received  the  earliest  and  the  best  informa- 
tion respecting  this  remarkable  mineral. 

The  traveller  to  whom  we  owe  the  earliest 
as  well  as  the  most  interesting  account  of 
the  Diamond  Mines  of  India,  and  of  the  dia- 
monds which  have  been  obtained  from  them, 
is  Monsieur  Tavernier,  who  performed  six 
journeys  to  India  chiefly  on  foot.     As  a  dia- 

•imolque  ignium  victrix  natura,  et  nunquam  in- 
ealescens.  Unde  et  nomen  indomita  vis  Greece  in- 
terpretatione  aocepit— Plin,  Id.  Id 


mond  merchant  every  facility  was  given  him 
to  obtain  the  information  which  he  desired, 
and  the  native  princes  allowed  him  to  ex- 
amine, and  even  to  weigh  the  diamonds  and 
other  precious  stones  which  they  had  accu- 
mulated. He  was  thus  enabled  to  visit  all 
the  Four  Diamond  Mines  then  known  in 
Hindostan,  and  also  one  of  the  rivers  where 
the  diamonds  are  found.  The  first  mine 
which  he  visited  was  that  of  Raolconda, 
about  eight  or  nine  days'  journey  from  Visa- 
pour,  and  five  from  Golconda,  which  was 
discovered  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century.* 

(<  Round  about  the  place  where  the  diamonds 
are  found,  the  ground  is  sandy,  full  of  rocks,  much 
resembling  the  parts  near  Fontainebleau.  There 
are  in  the  rocks  several  veins,  some  half  a  finger, 
some  a  whole  finger,  wide  :  And  the  miners  make 
use  of  irons  with  hooks  at  the  end,  with  which 
they  pick  out  the  earth  or  sand,  which  they  put 
into  tubs,  and  among  that  earth  they  find  the  dia- 
monds. But  because  these  veins  do  not  run  al- 
ways straight,  but  sometimes  down,  sometimes 
upward,  the  miners  are  constrained  to  break  the 
rock,  following  always  the  trace  of  the  veins: 
when  they  have  opened  all  the  veins,  and  taken 
out  all  the  sand,  then  thpy  wash  it  two  or  three 
times  over  to  look  for  the  diamonds.  In  this  mine  it 
is  that  they  find  the  cleanest  stones,  and  of  the 
whitest  water.  But  the  mischief  is,  that  to  fetch 
the  sand  out  of  the  rock,  they  are  forced  to  strike 
such  terrible  blows  with  a  great  iron-lever,  that 
they  flaw  the  diamond,  and  make  it  look  like  crys- 
tal :  which  is  the  reason  there  are  found  so  many 
soft  stones  in  this  diamond  mine,  though  they 
make  a  great  show.  If  the  stone  be  clean,  they 
only  give  it  a  turn  or  two  upon  the  wheel,  not 
caring  to  shape  it  for  fear  of  losing  the  weight. 
If  there  be  any  flaws,  or  any  points,  or  any  black 
or  red  specks  in  it,  they  cut  all  the  stone  into  fos- 
sets ;  or  if  there  be  only  a  little  flaw,  they  work  it 
under  the  ridge  of  one  of  the  fossets,  to  hide  the 
defect.  Now  because  a  merchant  desires  rather 
to  have  a  black  speck  than  a  red  one,  'tis  but 
burning  the  stone,  and  the  speck  becomes  black. 
This  trick  at  length  1  understood  so  well,  that 
when  I  saw  any  stones  in  them  that  come  from 
the  mine  made  into  fossets,  especially  very  small 
ones,  I  was  certain  there  was  either  some  speck 
or  some  flaw  in  the  stone." — Tavernier,  p.  134. 

At  the  mine  of  Raolconda  there  were  sev- 
eral diamond  cutters,  who  had  each  a  steel 


*  Les  Six  Voyage*  de  Jean  Baptiete  Tavernier, 
Ecuyer,  Baron  dAubonne,  qu'il  a  fait  en  Turquie, 
en  Perse,  et  aux  Indee  pendant  Vespaee  de  quarante 
ant.  Paris,  1751.  8  torn.  Our  extract*  are  chiefly 
from  the  English  Translation,  by  Phillips.  Lond. 
Folio.  1W8.  But  our  principal  facts  are  taken 
from  the  original  French,  whicn  contains  much  cu- 
rious matter  omitted  by  the  Translator. 
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mill,  some  of  them  like  those  used  in  Europe. 
"They  cast  water  continually  on  the  mill, 
to  fina  out  the  grain  of  the  stone ;"  and  when 
this  is  found  they  pour  on  oil  (with  abund- 
ance of  powder  of  diamonds)  to  make  the 
stone  slide  the  faster,  and  in  grinding  a  dia- 
mond which  weighed  103  carats  when  cut, 
they  laid  on  a  weight  of  150  pounds  of  lead. 
The  purchasers  of  diamonds  paid  two  per 
cent,  to  the  king  on  all  that  they  bought. 
The  miners,  who  know  all  the  places  where 
the  diamonds  grow,  generally  set  50  or  100 
men  to  work,  in  a  space  about  200  paces  in 
compass,  and  for  the  privilege  of  working 
this  once  they  pay  to  the  king  two  pagodas 
a  day,  and  four  when  they  employ  a  hundred 
men.  When  a  workman  meets  with  a  stone 
of  fourteen  or  sixteen  carats,  he  carries  it  to 
the  master  of  the  works,  who  rewards  him 
with  a  piece  of  calicut  to  make  a  bonnet,  of 
the  value  of  25  sous,  together  with  a  half  or 
a  whole  pagoda.  When  large  diamonds  are 
found,  they  are  brought  every  morning  at 
ten  o'clock  to  the  merchants,  with  whom 
they  are  allowed  to  remain  for  seven  or  eight 
days,  when  the  price  is  agreed  upon,  and  a 
bill  granted  for  it  upon  Agra,  Visapour,  or 
Surat.  When  the  diamonds  are  small  they 
are  disposed  of  in  another  way,  which  Ta- 
vernier  thus  decribes : — 


"  Tis  very  pleasant  to  see  the  young  children 
of  the  merchants  and  other  people  of  the  country, 
from  the  age  of  ten  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  years, 
who  seat  themselves  upon  a  tree  that  lies  in  the 
void  place  of  the  town :  Every  one  of  them  has 
his  diamond-weights  in  a  little  bag  hanging  at 
one  side,  on  the  other  his  purse,  with  five  or  six 
hundred  pagoda  in  gold  in  it.  There  they  sit,  ex- 
pecting when  any  person  will  come  to  sell  them 
some  diamonds.  If  any  person  brings  them  a  stone, 
they  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  eldest  boy  among 
,  them,  who  is  as  it  were  their  chief;  who  looks 
upon  it,  and  after  that  gives  it  to  him  that  is  next 
him ;  by  which  means  it  goes  from  hand  to  hand, 
till  it  return  to  him  again,  none  of  the  rest  speak- 
ing one  word.  After  that  he  demands  the  price, 
tu  buy  it  if  possible ;  but  if  he  buy  it  too  dear,  'tis 
upon*  his  own  account.  In  the  evening  the 
children  compute  what  they  have  laid  out ;  then 
they  look  upon  their  stones,  and  separate  them 
according  to  their  water,  their  weight,  and  clear- 
ness. Then  they  bring  them  to  the  great  mer- 
chants, who  have  generally  great  parcels  to 
match :  and  the  profit  is  divided  among  the  chil- 
dren equally ;  only  the  chief  among  them  has  a 
fourth  in  the  hundred  more  than  the  rest.  As 
young  as  they  are,  they  so  well  understand  the 
price  of  stones,  that  if  one  of  them  have  bought 
any  purchase,  and  is  willing  to  lose  half  in  the 
hundred,  the  other  shall  give  him  his  money. 
They  shall  hardly  bring  you  a  parcel  of  stones, 


above  a  dozen,  wherein  there  is  not  some  flaw  or 
other  defect." — Tacernier,  p.  135. 

The  following  account  of  the  "  mystery" 
in  which  the  Indians,  whether  Mahometans 
or  Hindoos,  "  drive  their  bargains"  with  the 
diamond  merchants,  is  given  by  Tavernier  as 
something  exceedingly  curious.  The  sale  is 
made  in  absolute  silence,  and  without  the 
least  "  talking  on  either  side." 

"  The  buyer  and  the  seller  sit  one  before  another 
like  two  tailors,  and  the  one  of  the  two  opening 
his  girdle,  the  seller  takes  the  right  band  of  the 
purchaser,  and  covers  his  own  hand  and  that  with 
his  girdle ;  under  which,  in  the  presence  of  many 
merchants  that  meet  together  in  the  same  hall, 
the  bargain  is  secretly  driven  without  the  know- 
ledge of  any  person.  For  then  the  purchaser  nor 
seller  speak  neither  with  their  months  nor  eyes, 
but  only  with  the  hand,  as  thus:  When  the  seller 
takes  the  purchaser  by  the  whole  hand,  that  sig- 
nifies a  thousand,  and  as  often  as  he  squeezes  it, 
he  means  so  many  thousands  pagoda  or  rupees, 
according  to  the  money  in  question.  If  he  takes 
but  half  to  the  knuckle  of  the  middle-finger,  that's 
as  much  as  to  say  fifty.  The  small  end  of  the 
finger  to  the  first  knuckle  signifies  ten.  When 
he  grasps  five  fingers,  it  signifies  five  hundred ; 
if  but  one  finger,  one  hundred." — Tavernier y  p. 
136. 

The  mine  of  Oani  or  Couleur,  seven  days9 
journey  west  of  Golconda,  was  next  visited 
by  Tavernier.  It  stands  near  a  great  town, 
between  which  and  a  mountain  is  a  plain, 
where  they  find  diamonds.  The  nearer  they 
dig  to  the  mountain,  the  larger  are  the 
stones  which  they  find ;  but  none  are  found 
at  the  top.  This  mine  was  discovered  about 
the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  by  a  man 
who,  in  digging  a  piece  of  ground  to  sow 
millet,  discovered  a  diamond  of  25  carats. 
The  news  spread  like  wildfire,  and  the 
41  moneyed  men  in  the  town  set  themselves 
to  work,"  and  found  diamonds  larger  and  in 
greater  quantity  than  in  any  other  mine. 
Among  the  largest  was  the  celebrated 
diamond  of  nine  hundred  Rat  tees,*  or  708 
carats,  which  belonged  to  the  King  of  Gol- 
conda, and  which  his  General  Mirgimola 
presented  to  the  Great  Mogul.  This 
diamond,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Koh-i- 
noor,  or  Mountain  of  Light,  passed  through 
various  hands,  and  after  many  changes  in 
weight  and  in  form,  is  believed  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  Great  Exhibition  Diamond, 
belonging  to  Her  Majesty,  and  now  weigh* 
ing  about  100  carats. 

*  The  translator  says  900  carats,  but  this  is  a 
mistake,  as  will  be  afterwards  seen. 
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Although  the  stones  in  Ibis  mine  are 
remarkable  for  their  size,  yet  they  are  less 
clear  than  those  of  other  mines,  their  water, 
or  lustre,  partaking  of  the  quality  of  the 
earth  1h  which  they  are  found.  When  the 
ground  is  marshy,  the  color  of  the  stone 
inclines  to  black,  and  when  red  to  redness. 
In  other  places  they  are  green,  and  in  some 
yellow,  but  what  seems  very  curious,  "  upon 
the  most  part  of  these  stones,  after  they  are 
cut,  there  appears  a  kind  of  greasy  moisture, 
which  must  be  as  often  wiped  off."  In 
order  to  discover  the  water  of  these  stones, 
they  examine  them  with  a  lamp  in  the  dark; 
but  the  most  infallible  process,  according  to 
Tavernier,  is  "  to  carry  the  stone  to  a  tree 
thick  of  boughs,"  in  order  "  to  discern  by 
the  verdure  of  that  shade,  whether  the  water 
be  bluish  or  no."  Above  60,000  persons 
were  employed  in  this  mine. 

The  most  ancient  of  all  the  diamond  mines 
in  India  is  that  of  Soumelpour,  a  large  town, 
near  which  is  the  river  Gouet,  a  tributary  of 
the  Ganges,  in  the  sands  of  which  the 
diamonds  are  found.  In  February,  when 
the  floods  in  the  river  have  subsided,  about 
8000  persons  flock  from  the  town,  and 
search  for  the  diamonds  in  the  sands  of  the 
river.  The  sand  sometimes  rises  above  the 
water,  but  when  it  does  not,  they  drain  off 
the  water,  and  carry  away  the  sand  to 
another  place,  where  it  is  washed,  sifted, 
and  examined. 

About  twenty  or  thirty  years  after  Taver- 
nier travelled  in  India,  the  Earl  Marshal  of 
England,  who  had  visited  several  of  the 
diamond  mines  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel, 
communicated  an  account  of  them  to  the 
Royal  Society.  Although  mines  of  diamonds 
occur  everywhere  in  the  great  range  of  hills 
which  commence  at  Cape  Comorin,  and 
extend  about  fifty  miles  -in  breadth  through 
the  whole  of  Bengal,  yet  very  few  of  them 
are  worked,  and  it  was  chiefly  from  the 
kingdoms  of  Golconda  and  Visapour  that 
the  world  was  supplied  with  diamonds, 
before  they  were  found  in  America.  The 
Earl  Marshal  describes  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
three  diamond  mines  in  the  kingdom  of  Gol- 
conda, and  fifteen  in  the  kingdom  of  Visa- 
pour.  In  one  of  these,  called  Currure, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  finest  as  well  as  the 
most  ancient,  and  which  is  worked  by  the 
king  for  bis  own  private  use,  diamonds 
weighing  eight  ounces  trot/,  or  8l£  pagodas, 
or  060  carats,  are  said  to  have  been  found. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century, 
when  the  country  was  under  the  government 
of  the  Hindoos,  and  when  strangers  were 


permitted  to  dig,  a  Portuguese  gentleman 
went  for  this  purpose  from  Goa,  and  having 
spent  in  mines  a  great  sum  of  money,  "  he 
sold  everything  he  brought  with  him  that 
would  fetch  any  money,  even  to  the  wearing 
clothes  he  could  spare.  While  the  miners 
were  at  work  for  the  last  day's  expense,  be 
had  prepared  a  cup  of  poison,  resolving,  if 
that  night  he  found  nothing,  to  drink  his 
last  with  the  conclusion  of  bis  money  ;  but 
in  the  evening  the  workmen  brought  him  a 
very  fine  and  great  stone,  of  twenty  pagodas 
weight,  (206  carats,)  in  commemoration 
whereof  he  caused  a  great  stone  to  be 
erected  in  the  place,  with  an  inscription 
engraven  on  it,  in  the  Hindoo  or  Tellinga 
tongue,  to  the  following  effect,  which  re- 
mains to  be  seen  to  this  day. 

'Your  wife  sod  children  sell,  sell  what   von 

Spare  nor  your  clothes,  nsy,  make  yourself  a 

slave, 
But  money  get,  the 
There  sesrch  the  n 

last* 

After  which  he  immediately  returned  with 
his  stone  to  Goa,"* 

The  mine  of  Wootoor,  which  is  near 
Currure,  yields  stones  of  equal  magnitude, 
and  of  similar  shapes  and  waters,  and,  what 
is  singular,  the  diamonds  are  found  in  black 
earth.  The  mine  of  Muddemurg  is  celebra- 
ted for  producing  diamonds  of  a  fine  shape 
and  water ;  and  Melwillie,  or  the  new  mine, 
discovered  in  1670,  gives  well-shaped  stones 
of  a  very  considerable  size.  The  earth  in 
which  they  are  found  is  very  red ;  and  many 
of  the  stones  found  there  have  it  sticking  to 
them,  astfit  had  clung  there  while  they  were 
of  a  soft  glutinous  substance,  and  had  not 
obtained  their  hardness. 

The  mines  of  Visapour  yield  stones  as 
large  as  those  of  Golconda,  though  it  is 
celebrated  for  its  small  stones,  which  yield  a 
higher  profit  than  the  large  ones.  The 
diamonds  are  found  in  red  and  sometimes 
yellow  earth,  in  all  the  fifteen  mines  of 
Visapour,  and  they  are  frequently  enclosed 
in  clods.  The  earth  is  carried  lo  a  sort  of 
tank,,  with  walls  about  two  feet  high  and  six 
feet  wide,  made  of  rugged  stones  joined 
together  by  mortar  made  of  earth  and  water. 
This  rude  enclosure  is  strengthened  outside 
by  a  bank,  and  is  floored  with  stones.  The 
earth  from  the  mines  is  soaked  in  this  tank, 
the    clods   broken,    and    the    great   stones 
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picked  out.  It  is  then  stirred  with  shovels 
till  the  water  is  muddy,  and  when  the 
gravelly  stuff  has  fallen  to  the  bottom,  and 
all  the  earth  washed  away,  by  using  fresh 
water  and  running  it  off,  the  gravel  is  spread 
out  and  dried,  and  the  diamonds  which  it 
contains  discovered,  and  picked  out  by  their 
reflecting  the  light  of  the  sun.  The  diamonds 
thus  found  are  sometimes  secreted  by  the 
workmen.  Tavernier  states  that  they  often 
8 wallow  the  diamonds  when  they  discover  a 
valuable  one  ;  and  a  merchant  pointed  out  to 
him  one  of  his  workmen  who  had  concealed 
one  in  the  corner  of  his  eye.  In  Golconda, 
where  all  stones  under  a  pagoda  weight 
were  given  to  the  miner,  and  all  above  it 
reserved  for  the  king,  this  arrangement  was 
often  violated  by  the  overseer  of  the  mines, 
and  when  the  workmen  found  a  stone  ap- 
proaching in  weight  to  a  pagoda,  "they 
conceal  it  till  they  have  an  opportunity,  and 
then  with  wife  and  children  run  all  away 
into  the  Visapour  country,  where  they  are 
secure." 

The*  diamond  mines  of  India  have  been 
more  recently  visited  by  Dr.  Hamilton  Bu- 
chanan, Dr.  Voysey,  and  others,  and  we  are 
enabled,  by  their  descriptions,  to  give  a 
more  accurate  account  of  the  matrix  of  the 
diamond,  or  rather  of  the  nature  of  the 
rocks  or  soil  in  which  it  is  found.  Dr.  Bu- 
chanan visited  the  diamond  mine  of  Panna  in 
1813.  Round  Panna  is  a  table-land  of  great 
extent,  from  500  to  1200  feet  of  perpendi- 
cular height  above  the  level  of  the  Gangetic 
plain.  The  whole  plain  in  the  table-land, 
for  several  miles  round  Panna,  in  all  direc- 
tions, is  said  to  produce  diamonds  wherever 
it  happens  to  be  of  a  gravelly  nature.  The 
soil  is  very  red  in  general,  though  in  some 
places  only  slightly  so,  and  is  occasionally  of 
a  dark  brown  color.  The  soil  is  from  two 
to  eight  cubits  deep  where  the  diamonds  are 
found,  and  contains  many  small  pebbles  a 
good  deal  resembling  some  ores  of  iron  that 
Dr.  Buchanan  saw  in  Bhagalpur.  The 
diamonds  are  found  intermixed  with  this, 
but  they  never  adhere  to  any  stone  or 
pebble.  They  are  obtained,  as  usual,  by 
washing  away  the  earth  from  the  gravel ; 
and  they  are  generally  very  small,  usually 
worth  only  500  rupees,  though  sometimes 
they  are  valued  between  500  and  1000. 
The  Rajah  had  one  worth  50,000  rupees, 
which  he  placed  in  the  head  of  an  image. 
The  workmen  are  allowed  three-fourths  of 
the  value  of  stones  the  size  of  a  pea,  or 
smaller ;  two  thirds  of  the  value  of  those 
about  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut ;  and  one-half 


of  those  larger  than  a  filbert.  Every  person 
that  chooses  may  dig ;  and  the  average 
number  of  diggers  is  about  a  thousand.  The 
rock  immediately  under  the  gravel  and 
earth,  among  which  the  diamonds  are  found, 
is  a  white  granular  quartz,  too  hard  to  be 
cut  for  building,  stained  red  in  many  places, 
and  containing  more  black  spots,  or  dots, 
than  usual.  The  workmen  assured  Dr.  Bu- 
chanan "  that  the  generation  of  diamonds  is 
always  going  forward,  and  that  they  have 
just  as  much  chance  of  success  in  searching 
earth  which  has  been  fourteen  or  fifteen  years 
unexamined,  as  in  digging  what  has  never 
been  disturbed ;  and,  in  fact,  he  says,  I  saw 
them  digging  up  earth  which  had  evidently 
been  before  examined,  as  it  was  lying  in  irre- 
gular heaps,  as  thrown  out  after  examina- 
tion^' 

The  late  Mr.  H.  Voysey,  who  visited  some 
of  the  principal  diamond  mines  of  Southern 
India,  in  January  1821,  has  thrown  some 
light  upon  the  matrix  of  the  diamond.  In 
the  rock  mines  of  Banganpalli  the  matrix  of 
the  diamond  is  a  sandstone  breccia,  which  is 
found  under  a  compact  sandstone  rock,  like 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  range.  "  It  is  com- 
posed of  a  beautiful  mixture  of  red  and 
yellow  jasper,  quartz,  chalcedony,  and  horn- 
stone  of  various  colors,  cemented  together 
by  a  quartz  paste.  It  passes  into  a  pudding- 
stone,  composed  of  rounded  pebbles  of 
quartz,  hornstone,  dec.  &c,  cemented  by  an 
argillo-calcareous  earth,  of  a  loose  friable 
texture,  in  which  the  diamonds  are  most 
frequently  found."  For  many  years  previous 
to  Mr.  Voysey  *s  visit  to  th,ese  mines,  no 
fresh  excavations  ih  the  breccia  had  been 
made,  and  he  therefore  could  not  ascertain 
the  mode  in  which  the  miners  got  at  the 
breccia ;  but  he  saw  many  holes  about  five 
feet  in  depth,  under  large  blocks  of  sand- 
stone, where  he  was  told  the  diamond  bed 
was  found.  Mr.  Voysey  confirms  the  state- 
ment of  Dr.  Buchanan,  that  the  diamonds 
are  supposed  to  grow  in  the  old  rubbish  that 
had  been  previously  examined.  Nay,  the 
truth  of  this  opinion  may  be  considered  as 
demonstrated  by  the  fact,  that  the  miners 
no  longer  quarry  fresh  breccia  from  beneath 
the  sandstone,  but  "  are  content  with  sifting 
and  examining  the  old  rubbish  of  the  mines," 
and  in  which  they  actually  find  diamonds. 
The  opinion  that  diamonds  grow  in  the  pre- 
viously washed,  sifted,  and  examined  rub- 
bish, and  that  the  chips  and  small  pieces 
rejected  by  former  searchers  actually  increase 
in  size,  and  in  process  of  time  become  \fl.t$% 
diamonds,  ipte\2Si&  ew^\^xV\^"V&&^N*^ 
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even  at  Gani  Parteal  or  Couleur,  where  the 
Great  Koh-i-noor  waB  found,  the.  search  is 
confined  to  the  rubbish  of  the  old  mines. 
Dr.  Voysey  draws  the  following  conclusions 
from  his  examination  of  the  diamond  strata 
in  India. 

1.  That  the  matrix  of  the  diamonds  pro- 
duced in  Southern  India,  is  the  sandstone 
breccia  of  the  clay  slate  formation. 

2.  That  those  found  in  alluvial  soil  are 
produced  from  the  debris  of  the  above  rock, 
and  have  been  brought  thither  by  some  tor- 
rent or  deluge,  which  could  alone  have  trans- 
ported such  large  masses  and  pebbles  from 
the  parent  rock,  and  that  no  modern  or  tra- 
ditional inundation  has  reached  to  such  an 
extent. 

3.  That  the  diamonds  found  at  present  in 
the  beds  of  the  rivers,  are  washed  down  by 
the  annual  rains. 

In  speaking  of  the  probability  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  diamond  is  continually  growing, 
Dr.  Voysey  makes  the  important  observation, 
that  in  hot  climates  crystallization  goes  on 
with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  that  he  hopes, 
at  some  future  period,  to  produce  undeniable 
proofs  of  the  recrystallization  of  amethyst, 
zeolite,  and  feldspar  in  alluvial  soil.  Unfor- 
tunately for  science,  Mr.  Voysey,  who  was 
geologist  to  the  Indian  Trigonometrical  Sur- 
vey, died  soon  after  his  paper  was  printed.* 

An  account  of  the  diamond  workings  and 
diamonds  of  Sumbhulpore  was  published 
about  twenty -five  years  ago  by  Mr.  Breton 
of  Calcutta.  The  valley  of  Sumbhulpore, 
about  410  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  the  streams  at  the  mouths  of  which  the 
diamonds  are  found,  lie  between  the  83d  and 
84th  degree  of  East  Longitude  and  the  21st 
and  22d  of  North  Latitude.  Diamonds  of 
various  sizes,  and  of  the  first  quality,  are 
found  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Maund, 
Keloo,  Eeb,  and  others,  which  rise  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Koorba,  Sirgoojah, 
Raeghur,  Jushpoor,  and  Gangpoor,  and  fall 
into  the  Mahanuddee  on  its  left  bank.  They 
are  also  obtained  after  the  rains  among  the 
mud  and  sand  deposited  on  the  beds  of  is- 


•  It  may  be  usefnl  to  those  who  Btudy  this  curi 
out  subject,  to  know  that  Mr.  Voysey  has  misappre- 
hended the  theory  of  Sir  David  Brewster,  of  the 
origin  of  the  diamond,  when  he  gives  it  as  the 
opinion  of  that  author,  "  that  the  matrix  of  the  dia- 
mond is  neither  a  rock  of  igneous  origin,  nor  one 
of  aqueous  deposition;"  whereas  he  merely  stated, 
"  that  the  compressible  state  of  the  diamond  could 
not  arise  from  the  action  of  heat*"  and  "  could  not 
exist  jd  a  mass  formed  by  aqueous  deposition.** — 
JB&*  JVaSourn*,  vol  id  p.  100. 


lands  upon  the  left  bank,  but  never  upon  the 
right  bank  of  the  Mahanuddee,  nor  upon  its 
left  bank  above  its  confluence  with  the  Maund 
at  Chanderpore,  or  below  Soanpore.  About 
500  persons  are  annually  employed  from 
November  till  the  rainy  season,  in  searching 
the  bed  of  the  Mahanuddee  for  diamonds, 
wherever  alluvial  matter  is  deposited  in  its 
hollows,  or  where  the  current  is  obstructed 
by  rocks.  The  earth,  dug  out  by  a  pickaxe, 
is  placed  on  a  large  concave  board,  with  two 
raised  rims,  and  the  diamonds  are  found 
among  the  gravel  which  is  left,  by  washing 
away  the  earth  with  water  along  the  inclined 
board.  The  earth  consists  of  a  mixture  of 
stiff  reddish  clay,  pebbles,  a  small  proportion 
of  sand,  and  a  little  oxide  of  iron.  At  Sumb- 
hulpore a  diamond  of  the  first  quality  is 
called  Brahmin,  of  the  second  Chetree,  of 
the  third  Bysh,  and  of  the  fourth  Soudra, 
the  four  tribes  of  the  Hindoos.  A  diamond 
of  308  grains  or  77  carats  in  weight  was  ob- 
tained in  1807  by  the  Ranee  Ruttun  Coher, 
and  in  1800  one  of  the  Bysh  quality,  and 
weighing  672  grains,  or  108  carats,  was 
picked  up  at  a  place  called  Herakode,  in  the 
bed  of  the  Mahanuddee.  The  diamond  was 
not  delivered  to  the  Ranee,  on  account  of 
her  being  occupied  in  the  funeral  rites  of  her 
husband  s  mother ;  and  before  they  were 
finished  the  Mahratta  troops  arrived  and  ex- 
pelled her  from  her  territory.  The  existence 
of  the  valuable  diamond  was  told  to  the 
commanding  officer,  Chunderjee  Bhoonsla, 
who  persuaded  the  finder  to  surrender  it  for 
a  fine  village  and  1000  rupees.  No  sooner 
was  the  diamond  in  the  possession  of  the 
Mahratta  chief,  than  he  reproached  the  finder 
for  bringing  a  stone  instead  of  a  diamond, 
and  drove  him  from  his  presence. 

The  diamond  mines  of  Borneo  were  known 
in  the  time  of  Tavernier,  who  was  dissuaded 
from  going  to  that  island,  because  The  Queen 
would  not  permit  a  stranger  to  carry  off  any 
of  the  diamonds,  the  few  that  were  exported 
being  taken  away  by  stealth,  and  sold  at 
Batavia.  The  diamonds  are  found  in  the 
sand  of  a  river  called  Succadan.  "  I  say  the 
Queen,"  adds  Tavernier,  ••  and  not  the  King, 
because  in  that  island  the  women  have  the 
sovereign  command,  and  not  the  men.  For 
the  people  are  so  anxious  to  have  a  lawful 
heir  upon  the  throne,  that  the  husband  not 
being  certain  that  the  children  he  has  by  his 
wife  are  his  own,  but  the  wife  being  always 
certain  that  the  children  which  she  bears  are 
hers,  they  rather  choose  to  be  governed  by 
a  woman,  to  whom  they  give  the  title  of 
Queen ;  her  husband  being  only  her  husband. 
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and  haying  no  power  but  what  she  permits 
him."  ' 

A  more  recent  account  of  the  diamond 
mines  of  Borneo  was  published  in  the  Singa- 
pore Chronicle  of  October  11,  1827.  The 
mines  in  the  residency  of  the  north -weBt 
coast  of  the  Island  are  worked  by  the  Daya, 
the  Malayu,  and  the  Chinese.  The  earthy 
gravel  called  Areng,  in  which  the  diamonds 
are  found,  is  obtained  by  sinking  a  shaft  on 
the  areng,  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  to  en- 
able the  miner  to  turn  round  in  it.  The 
areng  is  from  one  to  three  feet  thick,  and  is 
dug  out  to  the  extent  of  seven  or  eight  feet 
from  the  Bides  of  the  shaft  under  the  superin- 
cumbent Btrata,  which  are  sometimes  propped 
up.  When  the  areng  in  the  first  mine  is  ex- 
hausted, and  the  course  of  the  vein  ascer- 
tained, a  new  shaft  is  opened  in  that  direction, 
at  the  distance  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  from 
the  former  one,  to  enable  the  miner  when  he 
readies  the  areng  to  work  back  to  the  former 
mine,  the  same  process  being  repeated  till 
the  vein  is  exhausted.  The  areng  is  hoisted 
up  in  small  baskets,  and  then  placed  in  coni- 
cal circular  trays,  which  are  immersed  in  the 
nearest  stream,  and  the  areng  washed  by  hand 
till  the  earthy  particles  are  separated  from 
it.  The  trays  are  then  brought  to  the  sur- 
face and  whirled  round,  till  the  water  they ' 
contain  is  poured  off  quite  pure  from  all 
earthy  matter.  The  Malayu  use  the  same 
process ;  but  the  Chinese  employ  a  more 
efficient  one.  The  Chinese  avail  themselves 
of  the  shafts  sunk  and  abandoned  by  the 
Daya  or  Malayu.  Having  formed  a  tank,  or 
dammed  up  a  small  stream,  a  channel  is  cut 
n  the  direction  of  the  vein,  and  the  upper 
strata  are  entirely  cleared  away  by  the  action 
of  the  stream  of  water.  The  areng  is  then 
dug  out  and  washed  in  wooden  troughs,  fixed 
on  an  inclined  plane.  The  largest  diamond 
known  with  certainty  to  have  been  found  in 
these  mines  weighed  only  thirty  six  carats. 
The  Sultan  of  Mattan  is  said  to  possess  one 
weighing  three  hundred  and  sixty  seven  carats, 
which  he  was  afraid  to  cut  lest  it  turn  out  to 
be  flawed ;  but  as  the  author  of  the  article 
from  which  we  quote  informs  us,  "  gentlemen 
to  whom  it  has  been  lately  shown  consider 
it  not  to  be  a  true  stone." 

At  one  time  all  diamonds  under  four  carats 
were  the  property  of  the  miners  ;  but  all  of 
that  size  and  upwards  were  claimed  by  the 
Panambachan,  then  a  tributary  of  Bantam, 
from  the  Sultan  of  which  state  the  former 
Dutch  Company  purchased  this  monopoly  or 
royalty  for  50,000  dollars.  By  a  treaty  with 
the  Panambachan  made  in  1828,  all  the 


diamonds  must  be  delivered  to  government 
at  20  per  cent,  below  the  market  price,  as- 
certained by  appraisement  on  the  spot,  the 
necessary  advances  having  teen  previously 
made  to  the  miners.  The  small  diamonds 
are  sold  at  Pontianak,  and  the  large  ones 
disposed  of  at  Batavia,  and  the  profits  divided 
between  the  government  and  the  Panamba- 
chan. About  390  carats  were  found  in  the 
latter  half  of  1823,  and  1900  carats  in  1824. 
The  quantity  found  in  1825  and  1826  was 
less  than  in  1824. 

In  his  journals,*  as  published  by  Captain 
Mundy  and  Capt.  Keppel,  8ir  James  Brooke 
speaks  of  his  diamond  works  at  Santah, 
where  Palingi  Ali  assured  him  he  and  four 
men  had  in  one  day  obtained  sixty  diamonds, 
some  of  them  of  four  carats.  He  mentions  his 
establishment  there  as  consisting  of  two 
Ban  jar  diamond  workers  and  six  laborers,  to 
whom  he  added  four  Chinese  for  the  diamond 
trench,  presided  over  by  Hajji  Ibrahim,  a 
Chinese  Mohammedan,  but  he  does  not  say 
that  a  single  diamond  has  been  found.  The 
diamonds  occur  in  a  gravelly  stratum,  which 
is  laid  bare  "  after  the  Chinese  fashion  of 
trenching  the  grounds  with  a  run  of  water 
through  the  trench."  "  The  earth  is  washed 
at  the  water's  edge  in  large  round  wooden 
pans  shaped  like  shields ;  and  when  the  dia- 
monds are  picked  out  there  remains  a  residue 
of  black  sand  like  gunpowder,  and  gold  par- 
ticles." 

The  fullest  and  most  interesting  account 
of  the  diamond  mines  of  Borneo  has  been 
given  by  Mr.  Hugh  Low,  Colonial  Secretary 
at  Labuh-an.f  The  diamonds  of  Borneo, 
equal  to  any  from  India  or  Brazil  in  beauty, 
are  found  in  the  greatest  quantity  in  Sang©, 
Landak,  and  Banjarmassin,  where  they  are 
worked  to  a  small  extent  by  the  Chinese  and 
Malays.  Ever  since  the  Malays  settled  in 
Borneo,  the  mines  of  Landak  supplied  them 
with  diamonds.  The  mines  of  Sango  and 
Banjar  have  been  more  recently  explored. 
The  principal,  and  indeed  the  only  mart  for- 
merly opened  for  the  Borneo  diamonds,  was 
Batavia,  and  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  says,  that 
"  few  courts  of  Europe  could  perhaps  boast 
of  a  more  brilliant  display  of  diamonds,  than 
in  the  prosperous  days  of  the  Dutch  was  ex- 
hibited by  the  ladies  of  Batavia."  The  Bor- 
neo diamonds  are  found  in  a  gravelly  stratum, 
at  various  depths  below  the  surface.    The 

♦  Narrative  of  Events  in  Borneo  and  Celebes, 
vol.  i.  p.  280.  2d  Edition.  Keppel's  Expedition 
to  Borneo  in  the  Dido,  vol.  L  p.  298. 

f  Sarawak,  its  Inhabitants  and  Production*.  B* 
Hugh  Low,  ^  3Vfcft.   'UnA'WfcA^Afc. 
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mines  at  Sarawak  were  formerly  worked,  but 
not  very  extensively.  The  gravel  in  which 
they  occur  is  in  some  places  not  more  than 
six  feet,  and  in  others  as  much  as  eighteen 
below  the  surface.  They  are  generally  small 
in  size,  but  of  the  most  brilliant  water.  Mr. 
Low  saw  a  person  get  three  small  ones  at 
one  washing,  together  with  a  considerable 
portion  of  gold  ;  and  Sir  James  Brooke  states 
that,  previous  to  his  time,  "  eleven  men  had, 
in  three  days,  obtained  a  quantity  of  dia- 
monds which  sold  at  Sandos  (at  half  their 
value)  for  5000  Java  rupees."  The  great 
diamond  of  the  Sultan  of  Mattan,  which,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  is  erroneously  sup- 

Sosed  not  to  be  a  real  stone,  is,  according  to 
[r.  Low,  still  uncut,  and  if  cut  and  polished, 
would  be  reduced  from  867  to  183|  carats, 
that  is,  to  one  half  its  present  size.  Its  pre- 
sent shape  is  that  of  an  egg  indented  on  one 
side.  Its  value,  he  says,  is  stated  by  Mr. 
Crawford  to  be  £260,378,  being  less  by 
£34,822  than  that  of  the  Russian  diamond, 
and  £119,773  more  than  that  of  the  Pitt 
diamond.  Mr.  Low  adds  the  important 
statement,  that  he  has  been  informed  "  by  a 
person  who  supposed  himself  to  be  a  good 
judge  of  diamonds,  that  the  Sultan  possesses 
the  real  stone"  (and  therefore  not  a  false  one 
as  stated  in  the  Singapore  Chronicle),  which 
he  had  seen  ;  but  that  a  crystal  is  shown  to 
strangers,  as  the  Sultan  who  has  been  already 
robbed  of  his  territory  fears  that  this  last 
emblem  of  royalty  will  be  also  taken  from 
him  by  his  powerful  and  avaricious  neighbors. 
The  Malays  of  Banjarraassin  and  Landak 
have  offered  to  work  Sir  James  Brooke's 
mines  at  Sarawak,  but  their  characters  are 
so  bad  that  he  does  not  encourage  their  im- 
migration. We  trust,  however,  that  active 
means  will  be  taken  to  explore  the  valuable 
treasures  in  that  interesting  locality,  and  that 
we  shall  soon  be  able  to  announce  the  arrival 
of  valuable  diamonds  from  a  British  Colony.* 
The  discovery  of  diamonds  in  Brazil  early 
in  the  present  century,  has  doubtless  led  to 
the  abandonment  of  many  of  the  diamond 
mines  in  India.  In  the  mountainous  dis- 
trict of  Serro  do  Frio,  which  is  peculiarly 
celebrated  for  its  diamonds,  they  are  found 
in  rivers  or  rivulets,  in  the  banks  adjoining 
water-courses,  and  in  ravines.  The  soil  with 
which  the  diamonds  are  invariably  found  in- 
termixed, is  called  cascalhao,  which  is  a  stra- 
tum of  rounded  pebbles  and  gravel,  iinmedi- 

•  Since  this  was  written,  we  have  learned  that 
the  Eastern  Archipelago  Company  have  obtained 
from  the  Saltan  of  Borneo  the  right  of  working  all 
the  mineral  productions  of  his  territory. 


ately  incumbent  on  the  primitive  granite,  in- 
clining to  gneiss,  and  covered  with  a  stratum 
of  vegetable  earthy  matter  of  variable  thick- 
ness. Above  the  vegetable  earth  is  a  stratum 
called  burgalhao,  which  consists  of  angular 
quartz  pebbles,  and  not  unfrequently  large 
beds  of  solid  quartz  not  more  than  four  or 
five  inches  thick.  This  stratum,  according 
to  Mr.  Mawe,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
formed  at  the  same  time,  or  by  the  same 
means  as  the  cascalhao.  In  the  granite  be- 
neath the  cascalhao  there  is  a  portion  of  horn- 
blende and  frequently  mica.  The  soil  is  rich 
and  remarkably  ferruginous.  In  one  part  of 
the  diamond  district  of  Brazil  the  cascalhao 
forms  a  solid  conglomerate  or  breccia  of 
rounded  pebbles,  cemented  by  ferruginous 
matter,  and  in  which  the  diamonds  and  gold 
are  frequently  enveloped.  This  pudding- 
stone  is  believed  by  Mr.  Mawe  to  be  of  very 
recent  formation.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
diamonds  from  the  cascalhao,  the  gravelly 
matter  is  freed  from  its  adhering  earths  by 
the  processes  which  we  have  already  de- 
scribed. Mr.  Mawe  has  given  a  drawing  and 
description  of  the  diamond  workings  at 
Mandango,  on  the  river  Fiquitonhoha  in  the 
Serro  do  Frio,  where  a  thousand  negroes  are 
employed.  The  bed  of  the  river  is  laid  dry 
by  an  aqueduct,  and  the  water  is  pumped 
from  the  deep  pools  left  in  the  channel,  by 
means  of  chain  pumps  worked  by  water- 
wheels.  In  former  times  the  cascalhao  ob- 
tained from  these  pools  was  carried  to  the 
washings  by  negroes,  but  it  is  now  conveyed 
along  inclined  planes.  When  a  negro  finds  a 
diamond  of  the  weight  of  an  8vo  (17|  carats) 
the  event  is  celebrated  with  much  ceremony. 
Crowned  with  a  garland  of  flowers  he  is 
carried  in  procession  to  the  manager  of  the 
washings,  who  presents  him  with  his  freedom, 
by  paying  his  owner  for  it.  He  receives  also 
a  present  of  new  clothes,  and  is  permitted  to 
work  the  mines  on  his  own  account.  When 
a  stone  of  8  or  10  carats  is  found,  the  negro 
receives  two  new  shirts,  a  complete  suit  of 
new  clothes,  and  a.  handsome  knife.  For 
smaller  stones  of  but  little  value  proportion- 
ate premiums  are  given.  The  diamonds  in 
the  treasury  of  the  king  amounted  in  all  to 
about  4000  or  5000  carats,  the  largest  being 
a  fine  octohedral  one  of  17  carats.  Diamonds, 
however,  of  a  muoh  larger  size  have  been 
found,  and  one  in  particular  in  the  alluvium 
of  the  river  Abaethe,  of  form  approximating 
to  the  octohedron,  and  weighing  seven-eighths 
of  an  oz.  troy,  or  105  carats,  which  Mr.  Mawe 
in  his  Travels,  from  some  mistake,  says,  "  is 
perhaps  the  largest  in  the  world."    In  his 
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later  work  be  does  not  repeat  this  statement. 
He  says,  "  that  no  potentate  is  so  rich  in 
diamonds  as  the  king  of  Portugal,  whose 
suite,  which  he  had  the  honor  of  being  shown, 
he  estimated  at  more  than  two  millions  ster- 
ling." This  fine  diamond  was  discovered 
under  very  peculiar  circumstances.  It  was 
found  about  the  year  1797  by  three  convicts, 
who  were  banished  into  the  interior  of  Brazil, 
and  who,  when  thus  driven  from  society,  were 
anxious  to  obtain  a  remission  of  their  punish- 
ment by  the  discovery  of  some  new  mine  or 
production  which  the  sovereign  would  value. 
Influenced  by  this  motive,  they  wandered  for 
six  years  through  the  most  unfrequented 
parts  of  the  country,  exposed  at  one  time  to 
the  violence  of  the  Anthropophagi,  and  at 
another  to  be  seized  by  the  soldiers  of  the 
government.  As  a  last  resource  they  explor- 
ed the  bed  of  the  river  Abaethe*  when  its 
waters  had  been  greatly  diminished  by  a  long 
continued  drought,  and  while  they  were 
washing  its  gravel  and  expecting  only  gold, 
they  discovered  the  fine  diamond  we  have 
mentioned.  Uncertain  how  to  act,  they  con- 
sulted a  clergyman,  who  took  them  to  the 
governor  of  Villa  Rica,  who,  as  soon  as  he 
ascertained  that  the  stone  was  a  real  diamond, 
suspended  the  sentence  of  the  convicts  as  a 
reward  for  its  delivery.  The  precious  gem 
was  sent  immediately  to  Rio  Janeiro.  A 
frigate  was  despatched  with  it  to  Lisbon,  and 
the  clergyman  was  also  sent  to  make  a  pro- 
per representation  of  the  case  to  the  Portu- 
guese Government.  The  sovereign  sanction- 
ed the  pardon  granted  by  the  governor,  and 
Church  preferment  was  given  to  the  clergy- 
man. 

The  diamond  mines  of  Brazil  are  stated  to 
have  produced  only  £40,000  per  annum. 
Between  1801  and  1806  the  expense  of  work- 
ing them  (wages  being  about  6d.  or  8d.  per 
day)  seems  to  have  amounted  to  £204,000, 
while  the  diamonds  obtained  weighed  1 15,675 
carats,  the  cost  per  carat  being  £1,  13s. 
9d.  In  ordinary  years  the  return  of  diamonds 
is  only  about  20,000  carats.* 


*  "  Io  the  diamond  districts  of  Minus  Genes  and 
8t  Paul  in  Brazil  examined  by  Claussen,  plutonic 
forces  acting  upon  dioritic  veins  have  developed  in 
one  place  common  mica,  in  another  ferruginous 
mica,  in  the  quartzose  itacoiumite.  The  diamonds 
of  Grammagoa  are  contained  in  layers  of  solid 
silicic  acid.  Occasionally  they  lie  enveloped  by 
plates  of  mica,  exactly  like  the  garnets  formed  in 
mica  slate.  The  Russian  diamonds  found  in  1829, 
in  the  European  declivity  of  the  Ural,  also  stand  in 
geological  relation  to  the  black  carboniferous  do- 
lomite of  Adolfakoi,  as  well  as  to  augitic  porphyry, 
which  have  notyt*  been  made  the  subject  of  suf- 


Al  though  the  diamond  district  of  Minas 
Geraes,  so  interesting  from  its  mineral  pro- 
ductions, has  been  visited  since  the  time  of 
Mr.  Mawe,  by  MM.  Martins  and  St.  Hilaire, 
as  botanists,  and  also  by  M.  D'Eschwege, 
when  geology  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  yet  it 
was  left  to  M.  Claussen,*  who  resided  twenty 
years  in  the  country,  to  survey  it  with  the 
care  which  it  merits,  and  particularly  in  rela- 
tion to  the  true  matrix  of  the  diamond  and 
the  euclase  and  topaz.  The  soil  which 
yields  diamonds,  and  has  been  long  known 
in  Brazil,  extends  into  the  provinces  of  Mi- 
nas and  St.  Paul,  from  the  16th  to  the  26th 
degree  of  south  latitude.  When  the  dia- 
monds disappear  in  this  last  latitude,  in  the 
province  of  St.  Paul,  the  bituminous  schists 
commence,  which  contain  the  coal  in  the 
province  of  St.  Catherine.  In  the  north  of 
the  province  of  Minas,  the  red  sandstone  is 
covered  by  a  calcareous  formation,  equiva- 
lent to  the  Jurassic  group,  and  which  is 
itself  covered  with  the  gypsum  marls  with 
rock  salt.  In  all  the  parts  of  this  last  for- 
mation, where  the  valleys  have  been  exca- 
vated sufficiently  deep  to  show  the  red  sand- 
stone, diamonds  are  found  in  the  rivers — in 
the  Rio  Acary  and  others. 
.  Early  in  1839  diamonds  were  discovered 
in  the  psammite  sandstone  of  the  Serro  do 
Santo  Antonio  de  Grammagoa.  This  moun- 
tain consists  of  large  beds  of  sandstone, 
which  have  occasionally  the  aspect  of  Ita- 
columite, but  the  strata  having  little  inclina- 
tion, and  reposing  immediately  upon  the 
macignos,  (a  transition  formation,)  leave  no 
doubt  of  their  identity  with  the  Psammitio 
sandstones  of  Abaeth6.  The  first  discover- 
ers of  these  rocks,  owing  to  their  being 
soft,  obtained  many  diamonds  from  them, 
but  at  a  greater  depth  they  became  harder 


ficiently  accurate  observations." — Humboldt*  Cos- 
mo*, p.  283.  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  and  M.  Ver- 
neuil  do  not  concur  in  the  opinion  that  the  dia- 
monds of  Chrestovodsvisgensk  have  had  their  ori- 
gin in  the  black  dolomite  of  that  place,  for  al- 
though this  rock  contains  carbon,  the  alluvia  in 
which  the  diamonds  are  found,  though  overlying 
the  dolomite,  have  no  carbon.  They  agree  rather 
with  Colonel  Helmersen  that  the  diamonds  like  the 
gold  shingle,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  accom- 
panying detritus  have  been  drifted  from  the  adja- 
cent flank  of  the  higher  mountains,  in  which  mica- 
ceous quartz  rocks  exist,  fragments  of  these  (itaco- 
lumite or  micaschist)  being  also  found  in  the  al- 
luvium. See  Geology  of  Ru**ia,  voL  i.p.  482,  note, 
*  Note*  Giologique*  tur  la  Province  de  Minas  Ge- 
raes au  Brttil.  Par  P.  Claussen,  de  L'Institut  Bre- 
silien,  1841.  Published  in  the  Bulletin*  de  L'Acod- 
imie  de*  Science*  et  de»  BelU%  LtUte*  <U  Brwx«\\«%« 
1841,  torn,  Vui.,  ipwt  \^y*  ^vm^V^w«^**** 
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and  more  difficult  to  work.  More  than  2000 
persons  rushed  to  this  spot,  and  working  with- 
out any  plan,  they  caused  a  part  of  the  moun- 
tain to  fall,  and  by  crushing  the  debris,  they 
found  many  diamonds.  Specimens  of  tbe 
rock  with  the  included  diamonds  are  not 
very  rare.  The  diamonds  are  imbedded  in 
the  Psammite  sandstone,  and  in  the  Itacolu- 
inite  aanda  tone,  and  some  times  between  plates 
of  mica,  like  the  garnets  in  mica-schist.  In 
the  museum  of  Rio  Joneiro  there  is  a  large 
rounded  diamond,  which  has  very  distinct 
imprtttions  of  grains  of  sand.  M.  Claus- 
sen  mentions  a  specimen  of  Pseud  amorphous 
sandstone,  two  inches  long  and  one  wide, 
containing  a  diamond  of  nearly  two  grains, 
and  crystallized  in  a  rounded  octohedron,* 
and  also  another  specimen,  the  size  of  the 
first,  of  a  yellowish  sandstone,  containing 
two  diamonds,  one  of  which  weighs  nearly 
a  carat  or  four  grains,  and  the  other  one 
grain.  Both  of  them  are  crystallized  in  the 
perfect  primitive  octobedron ;  and  M.  Claus- 
sen  has  been  assured  that  all  the  diamonds 
found  in  the  Itacolumite  sandstone  are 
rounded  octobedrons,  while  those  found  in 
tbe  Psammite  sandstone  are  perfect  ootohe- 
drons.  M.  Clauseen  baa  given  his  views 
respecting  the  matrix  of  the  diamond  in  the 
following  interesting  passage : — 

"As  1  had  already  sent  to  the  museum  in  Pa- 
ris in  1838  specimens  of  red  sandstone,  ns  the 
presumed  matrix  of  the  diamond,  I  shall  now  ex- 


folly  confirmed.  In  studying  this  subject  for 
many  years,  I  had  remarked  thai  the  pebbles  which 
are  always  found  in  (he  diamond-bearing  caseal- 
hao!  were — 1.  Itacolumite  (quartzoee  mica  slate); 
S.  A  sandstone,  which  I  then  took  for  a  variety 
of  Itacolumite  ;  and,  3.  Some  fragments  of  jas- 
per; and  I  found  that  all  other  minerals  in  the 
cascalhao  were  quite  accidental.  I  therefore  be- 
lieved that  Itacolumite  was  the  matrix  of  tbe  dia- 
mond ;  but  was  nut  able  to  explain  the  cause  of 
the  total  absence  of  the  diamond  In  all  the  pla- 
ces where  this  rock  was  greatly  developed.  In  a 
journey  which  I  made  in  1836  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rio  San  Francisco,  I  visited  the  diamond- 
bearing  district  of  Abaethe",  and  on  examining 
the  cascalhaos  of  that  river  1  found  it  composed 
nearly  thus : — 

Pebbles  and  angular  pieces  of  macignos  and  pe- 
trosiliceous  phylladea,         .         .         4  eighths. 
Psammite  sandstone  and  jasper,      .         2       " 
Itacolumite  sandstone,  1       " 

Quarlzoee  sand,  with  some  grains  of 

menakanite,  peridot,  garneia,  &c.        1       " 
"  The  presence  of  such   a  large   quantity   of 


macignos 

river  le  hollowed  out  in 
vails  also  in  the  environs  to  a  great  distant 
What  struck  me  more  wbh  the  presence  of  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  pebbles  of  Itacolumite  sand- 
stone, which  I  then  took  for  true  itacolumite  or 
quartzoae  mica-schist,  which  I  knew  only  in  lift*, 
at  a  distance  of  60  leagues  from  this.  1  then 
began  to  think  that  the  macigno  formation  might 
rest  upon  the  Itacolumite,  and  that  this  ought  to 
exist  and  be  found  somewhere  in  the  deep  ravines 
which  the  waters  had  excavated  in  the  transition 
formation.  In  spite  of  my  researches  I  found 
only  the  latter.  I  began  then  to  ascend  the  moun- 
tains ;  and  my  surprise  was  great  to  find  depos- 
ited here  and  there  on  the  terraces  which  skirted 
them,  pebbles  and  pieces  of  Itacolumite,  of  sand- 
stone and  of  jasper,  &.C  At  last  upon  the  lop  I 
found  beds  of  Psammite  sandstone  resting  on  the 
transition  formation,  with  which  they  have  a  con- 
formable stratification,  and  into  which  they  pass 
gradually.  These  sandstones  contain  sometimes 
veins  of  jasper,  and  of  jasper  agate,  and  in  the 
same  beds  tbey  sometimes  suddenly  change  their 
aspect  and  structure,  and  assume  those  of  true 
Itacolumite.  I  then  instantly  recognized  the  ori- 
gin of  these  pebbles,  which  I  had  considered  as 
essential  to  the  cascalhaos,  and  I  was  forced  to 
admit  the  existence  of  a  secondary  Itacolumite 
posterior  to  tbe  transition  formation,  and  there- 
fore supposed  it  to  be  the  primitive  matrix  of  the 

diamond,  which  is  now  confirmed, 

The  diamond  is  never  found  enveloped  in  an 
earthy  crust,  as  has  been  stated.  Its  surface  is 
sometimes  rough,  bat  generally  smooth.  The 
diamond  is  easily  recognized  by  putting  it  into 
water,  tor  it  there  preserves  its  lustre,  having  the 
appearance  of  a  bubble  of  air ;  whilst  sll  other 
precious  stones  lose  it." — Bulletin,  6i.c.  &c,  pp. 


•Theo 


>r  of  tbis  specimen  asked  3000  francs 


The  discovery  of  diamonds  in  Russia,  far 
from  the  tropical  zone,  has  excited  much  in- 
terest among  geologists.  M.  Maurice  Engel- 
hardt,  who  visited  the  Ural  Mountains  in 
1826,  observed  the  resemblance  between  the 
platina  sand  of  that  region  and  that  of  the 
diamond  districts  of  Brazil.  Humboldt  ob- 
served a  similar  resemblance  between  the 
Brazilian  and  Uralian  Mountains,  and  in 
June  1820  two  of  his  companions,  when  ex- 
ploring the  western  declivity  of  the  Ural 
range,  discovered  diamonds.  Seven  of  va- 
rious sizes  were  found  on  the  estates  of  Count 
Porker,  about  180  miles  west  of  Perm.  The 
Count  himself  fonnd  one  in  a  species  of  gold 
and  Platinum  sand.  In  the  summer  of  1830 
other  seven  diamonds  weighing  from  three- 
eighths  of  a  carat  to  one  carat  were  found 
among  tbe  gold  dust  on  the  same  property. 
In  the  detritus  on  tbe  banka  of  the  Adolfs- 
koi,  no  fewer  tban  forty  diamonds  have  been 
found  in  the  gold  alluvium  only  twenty  feet 
above  the  stratum  in  which  the  remains  of 
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Mammoths  and  Rhinoceroses  are  found.* 
Hence  Humboldt  has  concluded  that  the  for- 
mation of  gold  veins,  and  consequently  of 
diamonds,  is  comparatively  of  recent  date, 
and  scarcely  anterior  to  the  destruction  of 
the  Mammoths.  Sir  Roderick  Murchison 
and  M.  Verneuil  have  been  led  to  the  same 
result  by  different  arguments.  Colonel  Hel- 
mersen,  who,  along  with  Humboldt  and 
Rose,  regard  the  Itacolumite  as  the  real  site 
or  matrix  of  the  diamond,  discovered  that 
quartzose  micaceous  schist  really  occurs  in 
the  portion  of  the  Ural  adjacent  to  the  dia- 
mond mines. 

Diamonds  have  recently  been  found  in  Af- 
rica, whence  they  were  obtained  in  ancient 
times.  The  museum  of  M.  de  Dree  contains 
three  diamonds  lately  purchased  at  Algiers, 
and  found  in  washing  for  gold  in  the  aurife- 
rous sands  of  the  River  Sumee,  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Cons  tan  tine.  Mr.  Feuchtwanger  in- 
forms us  that  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh  discov- 
ered perfect  crystallized  diamonds,  a  green 
and  a  white  one,  in  N.  America,  south  of  the 
Potomac,  and  he  adds  that  Mr.  Charles 
Glemson  of  Philadelphia  exhibited  to  him  a 
diamond  found  in  North*  Carolina,  of  a  dis- 
tinct octohedral  form,  and  weighing  three 
grains ;  but  these  facts  do  not  seem  to  be 
known  to,  or  admitted  by,  American  mine- 
ralogists. Mr.  Murray  mentions  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Robinson  of  the 
observatory  at  Armagh,  that  a  rough  dia- 
mond with  a  red  tint,  and  valued  by  Mr. 
Rundell  at  twenty  guineas,  was  found  in  Ire- 
land in  the  bed  of  a  brook  flowing  through 
the  county  of  Fermanagh.  It  was  brought 
to  a  lady  resident  in  the  district  by  a  girl, 
who  said  that  she  had  picked  it  up  in  the 
bed  of  the  brook. 

Having  thuB  submitted  to  our  readers  an 
account  of  the  most  celebrated  diamond 
mines  in  the  world,  and  of  the  localities  in 
which  diamonds  are  found,  we  shall  proceed 
to  give  a  description  of  the  largest  and  finest 
diamonds  of  which  a  correct  account  has 
been  preserved. 

The  most  noted  of  all  the  diamonds,  and 
the  one  most  interesting  to  Englishmen,  is 
"  The  Diamond  of  the  Great  Mogul,"  subse- 
quently known  by  the  name  of  the  Koh-i- 
noor,  or  Mountain  of  Light.  Tavernier,  the 
celebrated  diamond  merchant  and  traveller, 

*  Theee  diamonds  were  seen  by  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison,  in  the  cabinet  of  Prince  Butera.  Since 
that  period  Colonel  He  1  merge n  has  shown  that  dia- 
monds have  been  found  at  three  points '  along  the 
Ural  chain,  Ekatermeburs;  Kuahvinak,  and  Yeraoh- 
Unl*.—Geolopy  of  Musita,  p.  801,  not*. 


was  permitted  by  the  Great  Mogul  to  see  this 
diamond  and  all  his  other  jewels.  He  was 
allowed  to  weigh  it,  and  he  found  its  weight 
3191-2  rattees,  which  make  279  and  9-16ths 
of  our  carats,  one  rattee  being  seven-eighths 
of  a  carat.  This  stone  was  part  of  a  larger  one 
found  in  1550  in  the  mine  of  Gani  or  Cou- 
leur,  not  far  to  the  east  of  Golconda,  and  it 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Great  Mogul 
in  the  following  manner : — When  Mirgimola, 
the  commander  of  the  forces  of  the  King  of 
Golconda,  betrayed  his  master,  he  carried  off 
with'  him  this  large  diamond,  and  having 
been  kindly  welcomed  by  Shah  Jehan,  the 
Great  Mogul,  he  gave  it  him  as  a  present. 
It  was  then  rough  and  uncut,  and  weighed 
907  rattees,  which  make  787  1-2  carats.  "  It 
had,"  says  Tavernier,  "  three  several  flaws 
in  it,  and  if  it  had  been  in  Europe,  it  would 
have  been  treated  in  a  different  manner ;  for 
very  good  pieces  would  have  been  got  from 
it,  and  it  would  have  remained,  when  cut, 
much  heavier ;  whereas  it  ha$  been  all  ground 
away.  It  was  cut  by  the  Sieur  Hortensio 
Borgis,  a  Venetian  diamond  cutter,  who  was 
very  ill  rewarded  for  his  labor,  for  when  it 
was  cut  they  reproached  him  for  having 
spoiled  the  stone,  which  ought  to  have  re- 
mained of  a  much  greater  weight ;  and  in- 
stead of  paying  him  for  his  trouble,  the  King 
made  them  take  from  him  ten  thousand  ru- 
pees, and  would  have  made  them  take  more 
if  he  had  had  more  to  give."  "  Had  the 
Sieur  Hortensio,"  adds  Tavernier,  "  been 
well  acquainted  with  bis  profession,  he  might 
have  obtained  from  this  great  stone  some 
good  pieces,  without  doing  any  injury  to  the 
King,  and  without  having  taken  so  much 
trouble  in  grinding  it  away  ;  but  he  was  not 
a  very  skilful  diamond  cutter." —  "  After 
having  carefully  contemplated,"  adds  Taver- 
nier, "  this  great  stone,  and  having  returned 
it  into  the  hands  of  D'Akel  Khan,  he  showed 
me  another  diamond,  of  a  pear  shape,  and  of 
a  very  good  form  and  fine  water,  with  three 
other  table  diamonds,  two  of  them  pure,  and 
the  other  which  has  small  dark  points." 

Having  thus  examined  and  weighed  the 
diamond,  Tavernier  gives  a  drawing  of  it, 
and  describes  it  as  having  the  form  of  an 
egg  cut  through  the  middle.  He  says  that 
it  has  a  fine  water,  and  is  round  and  rose 
cut,  very  high  on  one  side,  and  having  on 
the  lower  edge  a  crack  and  a  small  flaw 
within.  From  this  minute  account  of  the 
Great  Mogul  diamond,  there  are  certain  con- 
clusions that  we  are  entitled  to  draw. 

1.  That  the  great  to\k&  &\*m<«A^  \sfe- 
longing  onguttfi^  V>  tat  *aaa%*  ^<S*rr&*% 
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and  given  by  Mirgimola  to  Shah  Jehan,  was 
not  cut  into  two  or  more  pieces  by  the  Vene- 
tian artist,  but  was  ground  down  from  787 
to  279  carats,  in  consequence  of  the  flaw* 
which  it  contained.  When  Tavernier  say 
that  Hortensio,  had  he  known  his  profession, 
might  have  obtained  some  good  pieces  by 
catting  the  diamond  in  place  of  grinding  it 
down,  he  does  not  say  this  of  his  own  know- 
ledge, because  he  never  saw  the  large  rough 
diamond,  but  he  says  it  on  the  authority  of 
persons  who  could  not  but  know  the  fact, 
and  who  being  interested  in  blaming  the  dia- 
mond-cutter, could  only  thus  justify  their 
harsh  treatment  of  him,  in  fining  him  10,000 
rupees.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  flaws 
rendered  it  necessary  to  grind  down  the  dia- 
mond in  place  of  cutting  off  the  parts  sepa- 
rated by  flaws,  as  was  lately  done  in  the 
Koh-i-noor,  when  they  were  obliged  to  grind 
it  down  to  the  required  shape,  in  place  of 
cutting  off  particular  portions  of  it. 

2.  That  the  weight  of  the  diamond  thus 
cut  was  279  carats,  and  that  its  shape  was 
that  of  half  an  egg,  as  drawn  and  described 
by  Tavernier,  a  person  thoroughly  qualified 
to  weigh,  draw,  und  describe  it. 

We  have  been  unable  to  find  at  what  date 
the  diamond  of  the  Great  Mogul,  which 
has  the  form  of  a  mountain,  received  the 
name  of  Koh-i-noor,  or  the  Mountain  of 
Light.  It  was  certainly  not  known  under 
that  name  to  the  authors  of  the  Hindoo 
Legends,  which  allege  that  it  was  worn 
by  an  Indian  warrior  who  fell  in  battle 
in  3001  before  Christ !  According  to  the 
Autobiography  of  Baber,  who  became  sov- 
ereign of  Hindostan  in  1526,  Hamayun, 
the  son  of  Baber,  was  sent  after  the  defeat 
of  Ibrahim  Lodi  at  the  battle  of  Paniput, 
against  Agra,  the  citadel  of  which  had  been 
held  for  Ibrahim  by  Bikermajit,  Rajah  of 
Gwalior,  who  fell  in  that  battle.  "  The  fam- 
ily of  Bikermajit,  as  Baber  himself  relates, 
were  at  the  time  in  Agra.  Upon  Hamayun's 
arrival  they  attempted  to  escape,  but  were 
stopped  by  the  parties  stationed  to  watch 
their  movements,  and  were  brought  in  pri- 
soners. Hamayun  would  not  permit  them 
to  be  plundered,  and  of  their  own  free  will 
they  presented  to  him  a  peshkash  (or  pre- 
sent,) consisting  of  a  quantity  of  jewels  and 
precious  stones,  amongst  which  was  one  fa- 
mous diamond,  which  had  been  acquired  by 
Sultan  Ala- ud -din.  It  is  so  valuable  that  a 
judge  of  diamonds  estimated  it  at  half  of 
the  daily  expense  of  the  whole  world !  It 
is  about  eight  mishkals  in  weight.  On  my 
a/rira]  Hamafua  presented  it  as  a  pesh- 


kaBh  to  me,  and  I  gave  ft  back  to  him  as  a 
present."* 

Dr.  Horace  Wilson,  the  author  of  the 
learned  and  interesting  account  of  the  Koh- 
i-noor,  in  the  Official  Descriptive  and  Illus- 
trated Catalogue  of  the  Great  Exhibition^ 
considers  it  as  very  possible  that  the  dia- 
mond of  Baber  was  the  one  which  Tavernier 
saw  in  the  treasury  of  the  Great  Mogul. 
The  translators  of  Baber  make  eighj  mishkals 
equal  to  320  rattees,  which  would  give  280 
carats  as  the  weight  of  the  diamond,  the 
very  same  as  that  of  the  Great  Mogul  Dia- 
mond ;  but  Dr.  Wilson  says,  that  "  accord- 
ing to  Ferishta,  who  repeats  the  story,  the 
weight  was  eight  mishkals  or  224  rattees 
only,  which  would  make  it  only  491  grains 
or  125  carats.  Baber's  expression,  however, 
is  *  ghaliban,'  which  would  indicate  not  ac- 
tual but  estimated  weight :  According  to  the 
actual  valuation  of  the  Arabian  mishkal  at 
72  grains,  the  weight  of  Baber's  diamond 
would  be  576  grains,  (or  144  carats,)  but 
it  is  always  difficult  to  fix  with  precision  the 
value  of  Indian  weights  and  measures,  as 
they  vary  at  different  places  and  at  differ- 
ent times.  It  is  sufficient  to  determine  that 
Baber  obtained  a  diamond  corresponding 
nearly  if  not  entirely  in  weight  and  value 
with  one  found  above  a  century  later  in  the 
possession  of  his  descendants.  The  weight, 
however,  of  Baber's  diamond  being  much 
the  same  as  that  of  Aurungzebes,  (Shah  Je- 
han's  brother)  the  story  of  the  original 
weight  and  the  loss  in  cutting  is  not  to  be 
relied  on." 

These  views  of  Dr.  Wilson  appear  to  us 
quite  untenable  and  even  contradictory  ;  but 
before  we  can  make  our  readers  understand 
the  question  at  issue,  we  must  examine  Dr. 
Wilson's  opinion  that  the  Mogul  Diamond 
of  279  carats,  as  weighed  by  Tavernier,  is 
identical  with  the  present  Koh-i-noor,  weigh- 
ing 186  carats.  To  prove  this  identity,  he 
makes  Tavernier  ignorant  of  the  value  of  a 
rattee,  and  asserts  that  it  "  has  been  found 
by  trial  to  be  equal  to  2^  grains,"  instead 
of  3£  grains,  as  Tavernier  assumed.  With 
this  value  of  the  rattee,  Dr.  Wilson  makes 
the  Mogul  Diamond  175  carats,  "  which," 
he  says,  "  is  a  sufficiently  near  approximation 
to  the  actual  weight  of  the  present  Koh-i- 
noor,  186  carats."  Now,  admitting  this  low 
value  of  the  rattee,  will  any  person  believe 
that  Tavernier,  a  skilful  diamond  merchant, 


*  Memoirs  of  Baber,  translated  by  Dr.  Leyden 
and  Mr.  Erakine,  p.  308. 
f  Part  IIL  pp.  695,  696. 
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committed  a  mistake  of  eleven  carats  or  forty 
grains,  in  weighing  the  Mogul  Diamond  ? 
But  we  cannot  admit  that  Ta vernier  mistook 
the  value  of  a  rattee.  If  he  did,  he  must 
have  found  all  the  diamonds  which  he  pur- 
chased in  India,  and  resold  in  Europe,  little 
more  than  half  the  weight  at  which  he 
bought  them,  having  weighed  them  in  India 
"  with  the  native  standard  of  weight,  the 
rattee,"  as  Dr.  Wilson  alleges.  He  must, 
therefore,  have  found  out  his  mistake  long 
before  he  published  his  Travels,  and  would 
certainly  have  corrected  it.  »But,  as  Dr. 
Wilson  himself  tells  us,  "  that  Indian  weights 
vary  in  different  places  and  different  times," 
why  do  we  doubt  the  accuracy  of  Tavernier, 
(who  bought  diamonds  in  India  by  the  rat- 
tee, and  sold  them  in  Europe  by  the  carat,) 
when  he  distinctly  tells  us  in  his  fourteenth 
chapter,  "On  the  diversity  of  weights  used  at 
the  Diamond  Mines,  dhc, — 

"  That  at  the  mine  of  Soumalpour  in  Bengal 
they  weigh  by  ratis,  and  the  rati  is  seven-eighths 
of  a  carat,  or  three  grains  and  a  half.  They  use 
the  same  weights  over  all  the  empire  of  the  Mo- 

We  are  now  prepared  to  come  to  a  decis- 
ion respecting  Baber's  diamond.  If  eight 
mishkals  are  equal  to  320  rattees,  Baber's 
diamond  is  so  exactly  the  same  weight  of  the 
Mogul's  that  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  they 
are  identical,  in  which  case  the  story  of  the 
cutting  of  the  rough  diamond  of  793  carats 
must  be  false.  Yet  it  is  quite  possible  that 
there  were  two  diamonds  of  nearly  the  same 
weight,  in  which  case  Tavernier's  story  may 
be  true.  But  if  we  do  not  admit  the  trans- 
lator of  Baber's  value  of  the  mishkal,  Ba- 
ber's diamond  must  have  been  either  125 
carats  or  144,  and,  consequently,  could  not 
have  been  the  Mogul  diamond,  as  reduced 
to  175  carats  by  Dr.  Wilson,  nor  the  present 
Koh-i-noor  of  186  carats. 

Having  thus  placed  it  beyond  a  doubt 
that  the  caber  diamond  was  neither  the  dia- 
mond of  Shah  Jehan  of  279  carats,  nor  that 
of  Runjeet  Sing,  now  called  the  Koh-i-noor, 
we  shall  now  enter  upon  the  question  intro- 
duced by  Dr.  Wilson,  where  he  says,  ••  It 
still  remains  to  be  established  how  far  the 
great  diamond  of  the  Mogul  Emperors  is  to  be 
considered  as  the  same  with  the  Koh-i-noor, 
as  that  appellation  is  not  given  to  it  by  the 
early  writers."*     Now,  there  are  two  kinds 

*  Dr.  Wilson  is  aware  that  another  value  of  the 
rati  has  been  given,  namely,  1  5-1 6th  grains,  in 
which  case  the  Mogul  diamond  would  weigh  only 
105  carats,  and  the  Baber  diamond  only  73  or  8*4 
carats,  result*  which  he  himself  will  not  admit 


of  evidence  which  may  be  adduced  for  or 
against  the  identity  of  these  two  diamonds 
— the  testimony  of  history,  and  the  still  more 
important  evidence  to  be  derived  from  a  com- 
parison of  their  weight  and  form.  There  is 
certainly  no  distinct  evidence  that  the  Mo- 
gul diamond  passed  into  the  possession  of 
the  ruling  family  of  Kabul.  That  they  did 
possess  it  is  "  affirmed  by  the  members  of  that 
family,  and  by  the  jewellers  of  Delhi  and 
Kabul,"  but  with  such  motives  to  adopt  this 
opinion,  who  would  place  any  trust  m  the 
affirmation  either  of  the  family  or  of  the 
jewellers?  It  is  doubtless  true  that  when 
Nadir  Shah  occupied  Delhi  in  1739,  Moham- 
med Shah,  the  great-grandson  of  Aurung- 
zebe,  surrendered  to  him  the  valuable  con- 
tents of  the  imperial  treasury,  among  which 
"  his  biographer  and  secretary  speci6es  a 
peshkash  or  present  by  Mohammed  Shah  to 
his  conqueror,  of  several  magnificent  dia- 
monds" But  this  surely  is  no  evidence  at 
all  that  the  great  historical  diamond  of  In- 
dia was  one  of  these  diamonds.  The  biog- 
rapher and  secretary  of  Nadir  Shah,  who  is 
said  to  have  first  used  the  name  of  Koh-i- 
noor,  would  never  have  overlooked  the 
"  Mountain  of  Light"  among  the  lesser  jew- 
els which  composed  the  peshkash.  We  re- 
gard this  therefore  as  an  evidence  either 
that  Mohammed  Shah  did  not  possess  the  dia- 
mond of  his  family,  or  did  not  surrender  it 
to  his  conqueror.  But  it  is  not  improbable,' 
nay,  we  think  it  very  probable,  that  the  dia- 
mond of  Runjeet  Sing,  the  present  Koh- 
i-noor  of  186  carats,  was  one  of  the  magni- 
ficent diamonds  referred  to,  and  thus  passed 
downwards  through  Ahmed  Shah  and  his 
successors  into  the  hands  of  Shah  Shuja 
and  Runjeet  Sing.  The  historical  evidence, 
therefore,  entirely  fails  in  identifying  the 
Koh-i-noor  with  the  diamond  of  the  Gteat 
Mogul;  nay,  we  are  compelled,  by  the  only 
part  of  the  evidence  which  has  any  real 
bearing  on  the  question,  to  infer  that  Nadir 
Shah  never  received  from  the  descendants 
of  Aurungzebe  the  Great  Diamond  of  his 
family. 

In  entire  conformity  with  these  views  is  the 
physical  testimony  of  weight  and  form — two 
sources  of  evidence  which,  taken  separately, 
we  consider  irresistible,  and  which,when  com- 
bined, amount  to  demonstration.  Tavernier 
handled,  and  weighed,  and  delineated,  and  de- 
scribed the  Mogul  Diamond.  Its  weight  was 
279^  carats — its  form  that  of  half  an  egg  ; 

The  rati  is  the  seed  of  the  abrus  piscatoriu*,  but  it 
is  certain  that  the  weight  ktto'wii  ty|  Vfcflfc  T«s&fcSak 
heaviar  than  tto*  <&«&. 
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it  ia  of  a  good  sliupt — it  is  round  rote-cut,  as 
elsewhere  expressed,  "  there  is  it  little  flaw  in 
the  edge  of  the  cutting  below,  which  goes  round 
about  the  atone."  With  this  description  the 
drawing  perfectly  agrees.  Now  the  Koh-i- 
noor  weighed  only  186  carats;  its  form  had 
not  the  least  resemblance  to  half  an  egg  ;  it 
was  not  round  rose-cut ;  it  was  not  of  a  good 
shape,  but  of  a  singularly  bad  one ;  and  it 
had  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to  Taver- 
nier's  drawing.  We  have  already  seen  how 
Dr.  Wilson  meets  the  argument  from  weight, 
and  we  trust  we  have  satisfactorily  answered 
it.  We  may  now  add  that  Tavernier 'b  di 
logs  of  different  diamonds  are  to  a  scale, 
along  with  diamonds  sold  to  the  King  of 
France,  by  the  carat;  and  by  this  scale  the 
diamond  of  the  Mogul,  in  place  of  being 
176  carats,  has  the  appearance  of  279.  But 
not  only  is  the  Koh-i-noor  in  every  respect 
dissimilar  to  the  Mogul  diamond,  the  two 
cannot  be  identified  even  by  supposing  that 
the  279  carats  have  been  reduced  to  186  by 
cutting  off  a  slice  of  93  carats,  (379 — 186 
—98,)  because  it  is  impossible  to  convert  the 
Koh-i-noor  into  the  Mogul  diamond,  by  ad- 
ding 93  carats  to  it,  even  in  the  smallest 
ftieces  or  particles  ;  and,  of  course,  equally 
mpossible  to  reduce  the  Mogul  diamond 
into  the  Koh-i-noor  by  cutting  a  slice  from 
it,  or  even  by  grinding  it  down. 

This  observation  is  of  importance  in  refer- 
ence to  a  theory  brought  forward  by  Dr. 
Beke  in  a  notice  read  at  the  Ipswich  meet- 
ing of  the  British  Association,  ••onaDiamond 
Stab  supposed  to  have  been  cut  from  the  Kok- 


' "  It  appears,"  says  Dr.  Beke*  "  that  in  1833 
the  Persian  army,  under  Abbas  Meerza,  Heredi- 
tary Prince  at  Persia,  for  the  subjugation  of 
Kborasdan,  foumi  at  the  capture  of  Coocha, 
among  the  jewels  of  the  harem  of  Rl-czs  Kooli 
Khan,  the  ciiief  of  that  place,  a  large  diamond 
slab,  supposed  to  have  been  cut  from  the  Koh-i- 
noor.  It  weighed  130  carats,  and  showed  the 
marks  of  cutting  on  the  flat  or  largest  side.  The 
only  account  that  could  be  obtained  of  it  was  the 
statement  that  it  was  found  in  the  possession  of 
a  poor  man,  a  native  of  Khoraasan,  and  that  it 
had  been  employed  in  his  family  for  the  purpose 
of  striking  a  light  against  a  steel,  and  in  this 
rough  service  it  had  sustained  injury  by  constant 
use.  The  diamond  was  presented  by  Abbas 
Meenta  to  his  father,  Futteh  Ali  Shah,  and  is 
presumed  to  be  among  the  crown  jewels  of  Persia. 
The  Armenian  jewellers  of  Teheran  asked  the 


*  Athenaum,  July,  B,  1861,  p.  718;  and  Report 
of  the  British  Atsocutiou,  1861,  p.  **. 
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This  new  theory  of  the  Kib-i-ooor  is  ob- 
viously in  favor  of  our  views,  in  so  far  as  it 
shows  that  the  relationship  berween  it  and 
the  Mogul  diamond  can  only  be  ascertained 
by  supposing  the  one  to  be  a  portion  of  the 
other.  The  two  portions,  however,  are  un- 
fortunately larger  than  the  whole,  for  1  Sti  - 1- 
130  carats,  are  equal  to  316  carats,  36 J  carats 
heavier  than  the  Mogul  diamond.  The  Per- 
sian stone,  too,  of  ISO  carats,  must  have 
been  heavier  before  it  was  worn  by  the  steel, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  carats  must 
have  been  removed  by  the  cutting ;  so  that 
we  may  estimate  the  difference  between  the 
great  diamond  and  its  two  halves  at  nearly 
SO  carats,  a  difference  which  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted. Besides,  the  large  fiat  face  of  the 
Koh-i-noor  is  one  of  the  natural  faces  of  the 
ootohedron,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  a  dia- 
mond cutter  would  have  cut  so  accurately  in 
that  place. 

In  order  to  remove  the  objection  on  the 
ground  of  weight,  Mr.  James  Tennant,  min- 
eralogist to  the  Queen,  has  proposed  a  new 
and  very  ingenious  theory,  according  to  which 
the  Koh-i-noor  formed  part  of  a  larger  stone 
which  had  been  split  into  three  pieces  by  two 
cleavage  planes.  The  original  rough  dia- 
mond of  the  King  of  Golconda,  of  793  car- 
ats, he  supposes  to  have  been  split  into  the 
Great  Mogul  diamond  of  279  carats,  the 
Koh-i-noor  of  186,  and  a  third  now  among 
the  crown  jewels  of  Russia,  the  weight  of 
which  he  baa  not  been  able  ro  ascertain,  but 
which  must  not  exceed  328  carats,  even  if 
the  great  stone  was  split  without  loss.  We 
have  now  before  us  a  model  explaining  this 
theory,  kindly  sent  us  by  Mr.  Tennant.  The 
original  crystal  is  assumed  to  be  the  regular 
rhombic  dodecahedron.  The  first  slice  is 
supposed  to  be  "The  Koh-i-noor,"  as  dimin- 
ished since  it  was  weighed  by  Taveraier.  It 
is  cut  from  the  dodecahedron  by  a  broad 
plane  parallel  to  a  face  of  the  octohedron. 
The  second  or  inner  slice  next  to  this  is  also 
supposed  to  have  been  split  from  the  Koh-i- 
noor,  since  it  was  seen  by  Tavernier.  It  is 
bounded  by  planes  parallel  to  the  face  of  the 
octohedron,  and  we  presume  that  Mr.  Ten- 


*  The  above  particulars  were  forwarded  to  Dr. 
Beke  by  hie  brother,  Mr.  William  Beke,  late  Colo- 
nel of  Engineers  in  the  Fenian  wrvioe,  who  took 
pait  in  the  Kboraaean  campaign. 
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nant  considers  this  slice  as  that  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Beke,  as  among  the  crown  jewels  of 
Persia.     The  third  or  outer  slice  is  supposed 
to  be  the  Russian  diamond.     We  have  also 
before  us  a  drawing  of  the  original  rhombic 
dodecahedron  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Mitchell, 
with  separate  drawings  of  the  three  slices, 
and  we  willingly  admit- that  this  is  the  only 
method  by  which  the  Mogul  diamond  of  279, 
and  the  present  Koh-i-noor  of  186  carats, 
can  be  placed  in  crystallographic  relation- 
ship.    The  truth  of  the  theory,  however,  is 
another  matter,  and  will  speedily  be  tested, 
for  Mr.  Tennant  has  written  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh  for  the  weight  and  form  of  the  Rus- 
sian diamond,  and  the  Persian  Ambassador, 
Sheffee  Khan,  has  kindly  written  to  Persia 
for  models  of  the  royal  diamond  for  our  in- 
formation.     If  the  weights  and  planes  of 
cleavage  thus  obtained  are  reconcilable  with 
Mr.  Tennant's  theory,  the  coincidence,  like 
many  other  coincidences,  will  be  a  very  re- 
markable one;  but,  like  the  facts  of  clair- 
voyance and  other  apparently  supernatural 
events,  we  never  can  regard  it  as  anything 
but  a  coincidence.     We  have  the  highest 
evidence  that  the  great  rough  diamond  of 
793  carats  was   never  cut  in   pieces,  but 
ground  down  to  279  carats ;  and  when  we 
consider  that  Tavernier  himself  knew  Mir- 
gimola  personally,  and  even  visited  him, — 
that  he  learned  the  facts  of  the  grinding 
down  of  the  diamond,  and  of  the  fining  of 
the  diamond  cutter  for  doing  this,  not  from 
tradition,  but   from  the   parties  who  were 
present,  and  who  had  no  possible  motive  to 
deceive  him,  we  must  receive  his  testimony 
as  overbearing  any  evidence  of  a  physical 
kind. 

It  is  obvious,  we  think,  from  the  facts  sub- 
mitted to  the  reader,  that  there  is  no  satis- 
factory evidence  that  the  diamond  of  279 
carats,  either  in  its  unity  or  in  its  twin  con- 
dition, came  into  the  possession  of  Shah 
Shuja.  We  are  willing,  however,  to  believe 
the  prevailing  tradition,  that  he  did  possess 
either  the  original  stone  weighed  by  Taver- 
nier, or  the  present  Koh-i-noor,  or  both.  It 
seems  quite  certain  that  the  latter  is  the  dia- 
mond which  he  surrendered  to  Runjeet  Sing, 
and  it  has  been  confidently  asserted  by  many 
gentlemen  from  India,  that  the  Mogul  dia- 
mond is  still  in  that  country  ;  and  if  this  is 
true,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  if  it 
was  ever  in  the  hands  of  the  Cabul  family,  or 
if  it  was  retained  by  Shah  Shuja  when  he 

Presented  an  inferior  one  to  the  Lion  of  the 
unjaub.    There  have  been  different  accounts 


of  the  way  in  which  this  valuable  gem  came 
into  the  hands  of  Runjeet.  The  following 
account  given  by  Dr.  Wilson  is  probably  the 
most  correct. 

"  When  Shah  Shuja  was  driven  from  Kabul,  he 
became  the  nominal  guest  and  actual  prisoner  of 
Runjit  Sing,  who  spared  neither  opportunity  nor 
menace,  until,  in  1813,  he  compelled  the  fugitive 
monarch  to  resign  the  precious  gem,  presenting 
him  on  the  occasion,  it  is  paid,  with  a  lakh  and 
25,000  rupees,  or  about  £12,000  sterling.     Ac- 
cording to  Shah  Shuja's  own  account,  however, 
he  assigned  to  him  the  revenues  of  three  villages, 
not  one  rupee  of  which  he  ever  realized.     Runjit 
was  highly  elated  by  the  acquisition  of  the  dia- 
mond, and  wore  it  as  an  armlet  at  all  public  festi- 
vals.    When  he  was  dying,  an  attempt  whs  made 
by  persons  about  him  to  persuade  him  to  make  the 
diamond  a  present  to  Jagannath,  and  it  is  said  he 
intimated,  by  an  inclination  of  his  head,  his  as- 
sent.   The  treasurer,  however,  in  whose  charge 
it  was,  refused  to  give  it  up  without  some  better 
warrant,  and  Runjit  dying  before  a  written  order 
could  be  signed  by  him,  the  Koh-i-noor  was  pre- 
served for  a  while  for  his  successors.     It  was  oc- 
casionally worn  by  Ehurruk  Sing  and  Shir  Sing. 
After  the  murder  of  the  latter,  it  remained  in  the 
Lahore  Treasury  until  the  supercesaion  of  Dhulip 
Sing,  and  the  annexation  of  the  Punjab  by  the 
British  Government,    when  the  civil  authorities 
took  possession  of  the  Lahore  Treasury,  under  the 
stipulation  previously  made,  that  all  the  property 
of  the  State  should  be  confiscated  to  the  East 
India  Company,  in  part  payment  of  the  debt  due 
by  the  Lahore  government,  and  of  the  expenses 
of  the  war.    It  was  at  the  same  time  stipulated 
that  the  Koh-i-noor  should  be  surrendered  to  the 
Queen  of  England.     The  diamond  was  conveyed 
to  Bombay  by  Governor-General  the  Earl  of  fial- 
housie,  whom  ill  health  had  compelled  to  repair  to 
the  coast,  and  was  thus  given  in  charge  to  Lieut- 
Col.  Mackeson,  C.B.,  and  Capt.  T.  Ramsay,  the 
Military  Secretary  to  the  Governor-General,  to 
take  to  England.    These  officers  embarked  on 
board  Her  Majesty's  steam-ship  Medea,  and  left 
Bombay  on  the  6th  of  April,  1850.    They  arrived 
at  Portsmouth  on  the  30th  of  June,  and  two  days 
afterwards  relinquished  their  charge  to  the  chair- 
man and  deputy-chairman  of  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors, by  whom,  in  company  with  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Control,  the  Koh-i-noor  was  delivered 
to  Her  Majesty  on  the  3d  of  July — an  appropriate 
and  honorable  close  to  its  eventful  career." 

The  history  of  the  Koh-i-noor,  since  it 
came  into  the  possession  of  Her  Majesty,  is 
known  to  most  of  our  readers.  It  was  seen 
by  thousands  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  bat 
owing  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  cut,  and 
to  the  great  breadth  of  light  which  was  in- 
cident upon  its  facets  from  the  glass  roof  of 
the  Crystal  Palace,  it  exhibited  less  lustre 
'  and  fewer  colors  than  its  glass  models.     Bat 
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when  fifteen  or  sixteen  gas  lights  were  placed 
behind  it,  which  was  done  upon  oar  recom- 
mendation, it  threw  out  the  most  brilliant 
flashes  of  colored  light,  which  delighted 
those  who  took  the  trouble  of  moving  their 
heads  into  different  positions  in  order  to  catch 
the  refracted  pencils  which  corresponded  to 
the  different  jets  of  light  by  which  it  was 
shown. 

As  the  Koh-i-noor  in  the  state  In  which  it 
reached  England  was  of  no  value  as  an  orna- 
mental gem,  it  was  Her  Majesty's  wish  to 
have  it  recut  into  such  a  form  as  would  dis- 
play its  intrinsic  beauty,  and  make  it  a  true 
ornament.  After  consulting  persons  qualified 
to  give  an  opinion  respecting  the  best  form  to 
be  given  to  it,  it  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Gar- 
rard, the  Crown  jeweller,  who  by  a  process 
of  cutting  which  we  shall  by  and  by  describe, 
has  rendered  it  one  of  the  finest  ornamental 
diamonds  which  exists  in  Europe. 

As  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  diamond 
is  one  of  the  most  perplexing  and  interesting 
questions  in  modern  science,  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster, who  had  devoted  much  time  to  the  study 
of  the  structure  and  properties  of  that  body, 
was  anxious  to  examine  such  a  large  mass  as 
the  Koh-i-noor,  before  it  was  reduced  in  size, 
and  unfitted  for  examination  by  the  new  form 
which  was  to  be  given  it.  Having  been  con- 
sulted by  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert, 
respecting  the  form  into  which  it  should  be 
cut,  he  received  permission  to  examine  it  in 
its  entire  state  ;  and  in  a  future  part  of  this 
article  we  shall  give  a  brief  account  of  the 
experiments  which  he  made,  and  of  the  views 
to  which  they  conducted  him. 

The  next  diamond  which  claims  our  at- 
tention is  the  Pitt  or  Regent  Diamond,  which, 
in  its  rough  state,  as  brought  from  Golconda, 
weighed  410  carats,  and  136|  when  cut.  It 
was  purchased  by  Thomas  Pitt,  when  gover- 
nor of  Fort-George,  Madras,  in  December 
1701,  who  states  that  when  it  was  brought 
to  him  as  a  large  rough  stone  it  weighed 
305  mangelins,  or  nearly  420  carats,  reckon- 
ing a  mangelin  equal  to  1 J  carats.  He  paid 
for  it  48,000  pagodas,  or  £20,400,  reckoning 
the  pagoda  at  8s.  6d.  It  was  cut  into  a  fine 
brilliant,  in  the  shape  of  an  obtuse  quadran- 
gle, one  inch  and  two  lines  long,  one  inch 
one  and  a-half  lines  broad,  and  ten  lines 
thick.  The  cutting  of  it  occupied  two  years, 
and  the  expense  thus  incurred  was,  according 
to  one  account,  £3666,  and  others,  £5000.* 
It  was  purchased  in  1717,  in  the  minority  of 

•  The  chips  and  filings,  amounting  to  nearly  two- 


Louis  XV.,  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  when 
Regent  of  France,  and  thus  got  the  name  of 
the  Regent  Diamond.  This  diamond  is  al- 
lowed to  be  the  finest  in  the  world,  (though 
not  the  largest,)  in  beauty  of  form  and  in 
the  purity  of  its  water.  Jeffries  informs  us 
that  it  has  only  one  small  foul  speck  in  it, 
which  cannot  be  seen  when  the  stone  is  set. 
The  Kings  of  France  wore  this  diamond  in 
their  hats,  and  Napoleon  had  it  fixed  in  the 
pommel  of  his  sword ;  but  it  was  subsequently 
transferred  to  the  French  crown,  where  it 
presides  over  5300  of  the  finest  brilliants, 
weighing  together  1738  carats,  and  96  of  the 
most  perfect  sapphires,  weighing  711  carats. 
The  crown  was  made  by  M.  Pabst,  a  native 
of  Germany,  and  jeweller  to  the  King.  Ac- 
cording to  Patrin  this  diamond  was  carried 
to  Berlin,  which  corresponds  with  a  report 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Murray,  that "  it  was  play- 
ed with  such  success  before  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia, by  the  wily  Sieyes,  as  to  produce  for  the 
service  of  France  40,000  horses  with  their 
equipments."  Mr.  Murray  was  also  informed 
that  Charles  X.  tried  to  carry  it  off,  and 
"  that  it  was  taken  from  his  person  on  leaving 
France."  Acc6rding  to  one  statement,  it 
was  valued  in  1791,  by  a  commission  of 
jewellers,  at  twelve  millions  of  livres ;  and 
according  to  a  MS.  now  before  us,  at 
£458,333,  which  is  nearly  the  amount  of 
twelve  million  of  livres. 

The  next  diamond  in  point  of  size  and 
beauty  is  that  of  the  Rajah  of  Mat  tan,  in 
Borneo,  which  we  have  already  mentioned  in 
our  account. Of  die  diamond  mines  of  that 
island.  It  was,  according  to  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles,  found  about  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, by  a  Dayak)  and  claimed  as  a  droit  of 
royalty  by  Guru  Layo,  the  sultan  of  the 
country,  but  was  handed  over  to  the  Pange- 
ran  of  Landak,  whose  brother  having  got 
possession  of  it,  gave  it  as  a  bribe  to  the  Sul- 
tan of  Succadnna,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
placed  on  the  throne  of  Landak.  The  lawful 
prince,  however,  having  fled  to  Bantam,  by 
the  aid  of  the  prince  of  that  country  and  the 
Dutch,  he  succeeded  in  regaining  possession 
of  his  district,  and  nearly  destroyed  Succa- 
dana.  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  adds,  that  it 
has  remained  an  heir-loom  in  the  family  for 
four  descents,  and  is  almost  the  only  appen- 
dage of  royalty  now  remaining.*  The  Mat- 
tan  diamond  is  said  to  be  of  the  finest  water, 


thirds  of  the  original  stone,  were  valued  at  nearly 
£8000. 
•  History  of  Java,  vol  L  p.  266. 
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and  to  weigh  367  carats.*  Sir  Stamford  I 
Raffles  says  that  it  was  uncut  when  he  wrote, 
but  since  it  is  now  cut,  (as  we  infer  from  a 
drawing  of  its  superficies,  in  which  the  facets 
are  placed  with  great  symmetry  and  beauty,) 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  how  much 
it  may  have  been  reduced  in  weight.  Many 
years  ago  the  Governor  of  Batavia  was  anx- 
ious to  purchase  it.  He  sent  Mr.  Stewart  to 
Borneo,  to  offer  for  it  to  the  Rajah  150,000 
dollars,  two  large  war-brigs,  with  their  guns 
and  ammunition,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
powder  and  shot.  But  as  the  fortunes  of  the 
family  are  believed  to  depend  upon  the  pos- 
session of  the  diamond,  and  as  the  Malays 
regard  it  as  possessing  the  miraculous 
power  of  curing  all  kinds  of  diseases  by 
means  of  the  water  in  which  the  diamonds 
are  dipped,  the  Rajah  refused  to  deprive  the 
family  of  so  rich  an  inheritance,  and  his  peo- 
ple of  so  valuable  a  medicine. 

Though  an  inferior  stone,  the  one  next  in 
weight  to  the  preceding  is  the  largest  table 
diamond  in  the  world.  It  weighs  242  carats 
and  5-10ths.  Tavernier  saw  it  at  Golconda 
in  1042,  and  says  that  "  it  was  the  biggest 
he  ever  saw  in  his  life  in  a  merchant's  hands.'1 
It  was  valued  at  500,000  rupees,  or  750,000 
livres.  He  offered  400,000  rupees  for  it, 
but  could  not  get  it  at  that  price.  In  a  MS. 
before  us,  it  is  said  to  be  remarkable  for  its 
purity,  but  inferior  in  shape,  regular  cut,  and 
brilliancy,  to  the  stones  already  mentioned. 
It  is  of  a  rectangular  form,  with  one  of  its 
angles  cut  off.  Its  length  is  two  inches,  its 
breadth  one  inch  and  one  line,  and  its  thick- 
ness three  lines  only.  Its  upper  surface  has 
four  facets,  one  on  each  edge,  and  it  is  quite 
flat  below.  Hence,  as  the  writer  of  the  MS. 
observes,  it  has  no  better  appearance  than  a 
piece  of  the  purest  rock  crystal.  It  was 
sold,  he  adds,  for  £4000,  but  he  does  not 
say  to  whom,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to 
discover  its  purchaser  or  its  present  locality. 
The  next  largest  diamond  is  one  which 
belongs  to  the  king  of  Persia.  Its  weight, 
as  we  learn-  from  the  Persian  ambassador,  is 
232  carats,  and  it  is  known  by  the  name  of 
the  J)eria-i-noor,  or  the  Sea  of  Light.  In 
the  East  India  Company's  office  in  Leaden- 
hall  Street,  there  is  a  portrait  of  the  king  of 
Persia,  the  grandfather  of  the  present  king, 
in  which  the  Deria-i-noor  may  be  seen  placed 
on  his  right  arm. 

The  great  diamond  in  the  sceptre  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  which  has  been  called 
the  Effingham  diamond,  was  brought  to  Eng- 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Batavian  Society. 
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land  by  the  Earl  of  Effingham  while  Gover- 
nor-General of  India.  We  cannot  discover 
how  it  left  England,  but  it  is  said  to  have 
been  purchased  by  a  Jew  for  £  17,000  or 
£18,000.  After  having  frequently  changed 
hands  it  came  into  the  possession  of  a  Greek 
merchant,  Gregory  Suffras,  (another  account 
says  an  American  merchant  named  Luzauf,) 
from  whom  it  was  purchased  by  Prince  Or- 
loff  for  the  Empress  Catherine  of  Russia, 
who  gave  for  it  £84,500,  and  an  annuity  of 
£3660,  together  with  a  patent  of  nobility. 
It  now  adorns  the  imperial  sceptre  of  Russia, 
being  placed  immediately  beneath  the  golden 
eagle  which  surmounts  it.  This  diamond 
was  one  of  the  eyes  of  an  idol  of  Malabar, 
called  Scheringliam.  A  French  grenadier 
who  had  deserted  from  the  Indian  service 
contrived  to  become  one  of  the  inferior  priests 
of  the  idol,  and  having  secreted  himself  in 
the  temple,  he  stole  its  diamond  eye.  He 
then  went  to  the  English  camp  at  Trichi- 
nopoly,  and  afterwards  to  Madras,  where  a 
ship  captain  bought  it  for  20,000  rupees. 
Its  weight  is  104 J  carats.  Its  shape  is  a 
circular  pyramid,  with  five  concentric  rows 
of  facets :  At  the  top  of  the  pyramid  the  fa- 
cets are  sectors  of  a  circle,  sixteen  in  number, 
meeting  in  the  centre  or  summit  of  the  pyra- 
mid. Its  base  forms  a  rhomboid,  whose 
greatest  length  is  1  inch  and  4  lines,  and  its 
thickness  10  lines. 

Tavernier  gives  a  drawing  of  a  diamond 
which  he  bought  at  Amadabad,  and  whieh 
weighed  157|  carats.  It  has  a  sort  of  pear 
shape,  with  a  deep  rounded  groove  along  its 
whole  length,  with  seven  black  specks  and 
three  triangular  black  cavities.  How  he  dis- 
posed of  it  is  not  mentioned,  and  where  it  is 
now  we  cannot  discover. 

The  fine  diamond  which  originally  belong- 
ed to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  has  been 
drawn  by  Tavernier.  Its  weight  is  139$ 
carats,  and  the  fault  of  it,  he  says,  is,  that 
the  water  of  it  inclines  somewhat  to  a  citron 
color.  It  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria,*  and  is  now  exhibited  in 
the  imperial  treasury  at  Vienna,  where  it  at- 
tracts universal  admiration.  It  is  not  regu- 
larly cut,  and  has  neither  the  proper  form  of 
a  rose  nor  that  of  a  brilliant.  Its  lustre  and 
brilliancy  are  greatly  increased  by  its  star- 
like cut,  and  though  tinged  with  a  shade  of 
yellow,  it  is,  from  its  form  and  weight,  one 
of  the  rarest  specimens  of  its  kind.  It  is  1 
inch  2  lines  long,  and  one  inch  broad.     It  is 
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surrounded  with  other  fine  brilliants,  and 
neatly  mounted  in  a  large  sevignee.  Its  val- 
ue is  estimated  at  £00,000. 

The  discovery  of  the  Abaethe*  diamond  in 
Brazil  has  been  already  mentioned.  Mr. 
Mawe  in  one  place  says,  that  its  weight  was 
nearly  an  ounce  Troy,  and  in  another  seven- 
eighths  of  an  ounce,  (105  carats,)  and  yet 
he  states  in  the  same  paragraph  what  is  en- 
tirely inconsistent  with  this  weight,  that  it 
"  is  perhaps  the  largest  diamond  in  the 
world."  In  his  Treatise  on  Diamonds,  pub- 
lished eleven  years  afterwards,  he  repeats  the 
statement  of  its  being  in  the  rough  nearly 
an  ounce  Troy  in  weight.  This  diamond  is 
not  even  mentioned  by  Mr.  Murray ;  but  he 
describes  another  diamond  under  the  same 
name  of  the  Abaethe*  diamond,  and  connects 
with  its  discovery  the  very  same  story  of  the 
three  convicts  which  Mr.  Mawe  tells  in  ref- 
erence to  the  diamond  of  an  ounce  Troy. 
Mr.  Murray*  describes  it  as  the  largest  in  the 
world — the  size  of  an  ostrich  egg,  and 
weighing  1660  carats.  Rome*  de  L'Isle,  in 
his  Treatise  on  Crystallographie,  published 
in  1783,  says,  that  "  the  most  extraordinary 
stone  which  has  been  obtained  from  the 
mines  of  Brazil  is  a  diamond  (some  pretend 
that  it  is  a  white  topaz)  which  the  present  king 
of  Portugal  possesses,  and  which  weighs 
1680  carats,  (Vest  a  dire  onze  onces,  cinq 
gros,  vingt  quatre  grains.)  Besides  this  di- 
amond, which  is  preserved  rough,"  he  adds, 
"this  sovereign  possesses  another  of  less 
size  but  of  rare  beauty,  which  weighs  215 
carats,  and  is  consequently  one  of  the  largest 
that  is  known."*  Mr.  Murray  mentions 
this  diamond  of  215  carats,  under  theoiame 
of  the  Round  Brilliant  of  Portugal,  which 
he  says  is  extremely  fine,  and  has  been  esti- 
mated at  £388,290.  Rome*  de  L'Isle  says 
that  the  figure  and  size  of  the  great  diamond 
of  16S0  carats  is  given  in  the  Journal  (Eco- 
nomique,\  and  he  values  it  at  £224,000,000 
sterling,  whereas,  according  to  Jeffries,  rule, 
it  should  be  only  £5,644,800.  But  Mr. 
Hurray  says,  that  •'  Mr.  Mawe,  who  had  at- 
tentively examined  it,  informed  him  that  he 
considered  it  to  be  a  white  topaz,  and  not  a 
diamond,"  which  we  have  no  doubt  is  true. 

The  Sancy  diamond,  the  product  of  the 
Indian  mines,  was  brought  to  France  by 
Baron  de  Sancy,  who  was  the  French  am- 
bassador at  Soulsure.  Its  weight  is  53  1-2 
carats,  and,    according  to    Dutens,J    cost 

•  Orytfallographic     2d  Edition.  Vol.  ii.  p.  208. 
Paris,  1788. 
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£211,000,  which  was  far  below  its  value.  It  is 
what  is  called  a  brislet,  that  is,  pear  shaped, 
and  covered  on  both  sides  with  triangular 
rose  facets,  the  effect  of  which  method  of 
cutting  is  to  diminish  greatly  the  value  which 
it  would  otherwise  have  derived  from  its 
great  purity  and  fine  water.  The  following 
history  of  it  is  given  by  Mr.  Murray  : — 

"This  diamond  was  originally  brought  from 
India,  and  has  remained  in  France  for  the  last 
four  centuries.  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, wore  it  in  his  helmet  at  the  battle  of 
Nancy,  near  the  Lake  Morat,  in  Switzerland,  in 
1475,  and  in  which  he  fell.  He  is  represented  in 
the  vignette  of  a  MS.  in  the  Bibliotheque  Roy  ale, 
wearing  in  his  hat  that  which  was  afterwards 
taken  in  his  baggage  by  the  Swiss,  after  the 
battle  of  Graudison.  It  was  found  by  a  Swiss 
soldier  among  the  spoils  of  the  battle,  and  sold  to 
a  priest  for  a  florin  (Is.  8d.),  who  afterwards  dis- 
posed of  it  for  three  francs  (2s.  6d.)  We  subse- 
quently, in  the  year  1489,  trace  the  Sanci  dia- 
mond to  the  possession  of  Antonio,  King  of  Por- 
tugal, who,  being  in  want  of  money,  firat  pledged 
it  for  40,000  livres,  and  afterwards  disposed  of  it 
entirely  for  the  sum  of  100,000  livres,  to  a  French 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  De  Sanci.  Nicolas 
Harlai  de  Sanci  had  it  afterwards  by  succession. 
At  the  time  of  the  Baron  de  Sanci's  embassy  at 
Souleure,  Henry  HI.  requiring  money  to  recruit 
his  forces,  borrowed  the  diamond  in  order  to 
pledge  it  for  a  sum  of  money,  and  it  was  entrusted 
to  a  confidential  servant  who  was  waylaid  and 
assassinated  by  a  band  of  robbers.  The  body, 
however,  after  some  search,  was  found  buried  in 
a  wood,  and  on  being  opened, discovered  the  gem, 
the  servant  having  swallowed  it  at  the  first  onset. 
Baron  de  Sanci  afterwards  disposed  of  it  to  James 
II.  of  England,  in  1688,  when  he  had  escaped  to 
France,  and  remained  at  St.  Germains.  From 
him  it  passed  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  Louis  XV. 
wore  it  in  his  hat  at  his  coronation.  Its  form  is 
somewhat  pear  shaped,  and  is  of  the  purest  bril- 
liancy." 

This  fine  diamond  has  been  lately  purcha- 
sed by  Count  Demidoff,  the  Grand  Almoner 
of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  for  500,000 
rubles. 

The  Nussac  Diamond,  weighing,  according 
to  one  account,  89J  carats,  and  according  to 
another  79j,  was  captured  during  the  Mah- 
ratta  war  in  India,  in  the  Peishwa  s  baggage, 
by  the  combined  armies  under  the  Marquis 
of  Hastings.  It  is  said  to  have  been  pre- 
sented  by  the  Marquis,  as  from  himself,  to 
the  East  India  Company,  but  it  was  after- 
wards given  up  to  form  part  of  the  Deccan 
booty.  It  remained  ten  years  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Rundell  and  Bridge,  and  was  pur- 
chased at  a  public  sale  iu  1837  by  Emanuel 
Brothers,  for  £7200,  scarcely  one- third  of 
its  estimated  value.    The  Nussac  diamond, 
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and  the  diamond  ear-rings,  weighing  56 
carats,  and  purchased  for  £11,000,  were 
sold  by  him  to  the  Marquis  of  Westminster, 
in  whose  possession  they  now  are.  The 
form  of  this  diamond  is  triangular,  and  it 
has  been  cut  and  polished  so  as  to  retain  the 
greatest  possible  weight. 

The  Pigott  Diamond,  not  now  in  existence, 
was  "  a  brilliant  of  great  surface  both  in 
table  and  girdle/'  and  from  its  superior 
water  was  the  finest  in  Europe.  Its  weight 
was  47^  carats.  In  1801  it  was  sold  by 
lottery  for  £30,000.  It  became  the  property 
of  a  young  man,  who  sold  it  at  a  low  price. 
It  was  again  disposed  of,  and  Rundell  and 
Bridge,  into  whose  possession  it  afterwards 
came,  sold  it  for  the  same  sum  to  Ali  Pacha, 
who  always  wore  it  in  a  green  silk  purse 
attached  to  his  girdle.  Mr.  Murray  informs 
us,  "  that  when  Ali  Pacha  was  mortally 
wounded  by  Reschid  Pacha,  he  immediately 
retired  to  his  Divan,  and  desired  that  his 
favorite  wife  Vasilika  should  be  poisoned, 
and  he  gave  the  diamond  to  Captain  D'An- 
glas,  with  orders  that  it  should  be  crushed 
to  powder  in  his  presence,  which  was  forth- 
with done,  and  the  beautiful  gem  utterly 
destroyed.  Vasilika  still  lives,  but  the  model 
of  the  diamond  alone  remains.  The  too 
obedient  officer  bitterly  regretted  his  folly, 
and  the  destroyed  diamond  haunted  him  in 
his  d -earns  for  months  afterwards." 

The  Vienna  Rose  Diamond  is  considered  a 
remarkable  specimen  of  large  diai  onds.  It 
has  the  form  of  a  square  truncated  at  the 
angles.  Its  length  is  1  inch  3  lines,  its 
breadth  1  inch  2  lines,  and  it  is  very  thick  in 
the  girdle.  The  upper  face  of  the  stone  is 
flat,  but  not  rising  into  a  crown,  as  is  invari- 
ably the  case  in  a  fine  regularly  cut  Dutch 
Rose  Diamond.  Owing  to  these  imperfec- 
tions, its  beauty  is  now  less  than  might  be 
expected  from  a  brilliant  of  the  same  size. 
Its  weight  is  06  carats,  and  its  estimated 
value  £15,000. 

In  the  King  of  Saxony's  Repository  at 
Dresden,  called  the  Green  Vault,  there  is  a 
diamond  called  the  Saxon  White  Brilliant,  of 
considerable  size  and  great  beauty.  It  is  of 
the  first  water,  perfectly  transparent,  and  of 
a  pleasing  form.  It  glitters  and  sparkles 
with  unusual  brilliancy  of  color.  It  adorns 
the  insignia  of  the  Order  of  the  Gold  Fleece, 
and  is  surrounded  with  other  fine  brilliants. 
It  is  1  inch  and  1  line  square.  It  weighs 
48f  carats,  and  from  its  fine  shape  and  great 
perfection,  it  is  said  to  have  been  purchased 
by  King  Augustus  for  £143,833. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  Deria-i- 


noor,  or  the  Sea  of  Light,  as  weighing  232 
carats.  Mr.  Murray  says  that  its  weight  is 
1 86,  and  that  it  is  placed  in  a  pair  of  brace- 
lets valued  at  nearly  a  million  sterling,  along 
with  the  Tnj-e-Mah,  or  Crown  of  the  Moon, 
which  weighs  146  carats.  The  Persian 
crown  contains  two  diamonds  of  great  size 
and  value,  namely,  the  Sea  of  Glory,  weigh- 
ing 66  carats,  and  valued  at  £34,848,  and 
the  Mountain  of  Splendor,  weighing  185 
carats,  and  valued  at  £145,800. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  describe 
any  of  the  colorless  diamonds  of  inferior 
weight  and  value.  We  must,  however,  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  most  in- 
teresting colored  diamonds  which  are  known 
to  exist.  The  value  of  a  diamond  is  greatly 
enhanced  if  it  is  either  pink,  blue,  or  green. 
The  yellow  color,  which  is  not  prized,  passes 
into  wine  color,  and  through  cinnamon  brown 
into  black.  The  pale  green  passes  into  yellow- 
ish green,  the  bluish  gray  into  Prussian  blue, 
and  the  pink  into  rose  red. 

Such  of  our  readers  as  visited  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851  must  have  seen  and  ad- 
mired the  fine  blue  diamond  of  Mr.  Hope 
which  was  exhibited  in  the  gallery.  To  use 
the  words  of  Mr.  Hertz,  this  diamond  is  "  a 
most  magnificent  and  rare  brilliant  of  a  deep 
sapphire  blue,  of  the  greatest  purity,  and 
most  beautifully  cut .  it  is  of  true  proportions, 
not  too  thick  nor  too  spread.  This  matchless 
gem  combines  the  beautiful  color  of  the 
sapphire  with  the  prismatic  fire  and  brilliancy 
of  the  diamond,  and  on  account  of  its  extra- 
ordinary color,  great  size,  and  other  fine 
qualities,  it  certainly  may  be  called  unique, 
as  we  may  presume  that  there  exists  no  cabi- 
net, nor  any  collection  of  crown  jewels  in  the 
world,  whicrTcan  boast  of  the  possession  of 
so  curious  and  fine  a  gem."*  This  diamond 
is  mounted  as  a  medallion  with  a  border  of 
small  rose  diamonds,  surrounded  by  twenty 
brilliants,  of  the  finest  water  and  equal  size, 
shape,  and  cutting,  and  averaging  one  carat 
each.  The  weight  is  forty-four  carats,  and 
the  price  once  asked  for  it  was  J£30,000. 
We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Tennant  that  Mr. 
Hope  gave  £13,000  for  it,  and  that  it  had 
been  several  times  pledged  for  a  much  larger 
sum,  viz.,  £15,000,  and  that  £16,000  had 
been  lent  upon  it.  Messrs.  Rundell  and 
Bridge  regarded  this  as  the  finest  blue  dia- 
mond ever  known,  and  Mr.  Ma  we  on  refer- 
ring to  it  calls  it  "  a  superlatively  fine  blue 
diamond,  which  may  be  considered  match- 
less." 


*  Catalogue  of  Mt,  Hopl%  Cottwfcvws^^fc. 
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Other  three  blue  diamonds  have  been 
mentioned  or  described.  One  of  these  is  a 
rich  $ky  blue  brilliant  belonging  to  the  crown 
jewels  of  France.  It  weighs  67T^th  carats, 
and  has  been  valued  at  three  millions  of 
litres :  another,  of  a  splendid  blue  color,  and 
of  great  beauty  and  rarity,  was  purchased  by 
George  IV.  from  Mr.  Eliason.  It  weighs  44 J 
carats,  cost  £22,000,  and  was  the  principal 
ornament  of  the  crown  on  the  day  of  his  coro- 
nation. The  third  blue  diamond,  called  the 
"  Blue  Brilliant  of  Bavaria,"  is  in  the  Royal 
Treasury  at  Munich.  It  is  a  perfectly  regu- 
lar treble*  cut  brilliant.  Its  length  is  one 
inch,  its  breadth  ten  lines,  and  its  weight 
thirty-six  carats.  The  color  varies  from  the 
soft  velvet  blue  of  a  perfect  sapphire  to  the 
color  of  steel.     It  is  quite  pure,  and  sparkles 

•  A  brilliant  is  said  to  be  treble  cut  when  the  Urge 
facets  on  its  sides  are  flattened  or  cut  into  two 
smaller  facets. 


with  the  highest  lustre.  It  is  surrounded 
with  beautiful  white  brilliants,  in  the  Order 
of  the  Golden  Fleece. 

In  the  King  of  Saxony's  Green  Vault  at 
Dresden,  there  is  a  large  green  diamond, 
which,  in  point  of  brilliancy  and  purity,  is 
said  to  surpass  every  other  known  green 
diamond.  It  is  cut  into  an  oblong  form.  Its 
length  is  one  inch  and  one  line,  its  breadth 
ten  lines,  and  its  weight  forty  carats.  It  is 
mounted  on  a  elasp,  and  is  set  round  with 
large  white  brilliants.  The  price  paid  for 
this  gem  is  kept  a  profound  secret. 

The  Vienna  Rose  colored  diamond  is  one 
inch  long,  and  nine  lines  broad.  It  weighs 
thirty-two  carats,  and  has  the  shape  of  an 
obtuse  oval.  It  is  a  regularly  cut  brilliant, 
and  is  of  the  finest  rose  color  and  the  greatest 
lustre.  It  is  set  in  the  middle  of  a  knot  of 
white  brilliants,  to  which  the  decoration  of 
the  cross  of  Maria  Theresa  is  attached. 


-♦*- 
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Jesting  on  tiik  Deathbed — uueious 
Dtivg  Scenes. — According  to  Fielding,  Jo- 
nathan Wild  picked  the  pocket  of  the  ordina- 
ry while  he  was  exhorting  him  in  the  cart, 
and  went  out  of  the  world  with  the  parson's 
corkscrew  and  thumb  bottle  in  his  hand. 
Petronius,  who  was  master  of  the  ceremonies 
and  inventor  of  pleasures  at  the  court  of  Nero, 
when  he  saw  that  elegant  indulgence  was 
giving  place  to  coarse  debauchery,  perceived, 
at  once,  that  his  term  of  favor  had  arrived, 
and  it  was  time  to  die.  He  resolved,  there- 
fore, to  anticipate  the  tyrant,  and  disrobe 
death  of  his  paraphernalia  of  terror.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  entered  a  warm  bath  and  opened 
his  veins,  composed  verses,  jested  with  his 
familiar  associates,  and  died  off  by  insensible 
degrees.  Democritus,  the  laughing  philoso- 
pher, disliking  the  inconveniences  and  infir- 
mities of  a  protracted  old  age,  made  up  his 
mind  to  die  on  a  certain  day ;  but,  to  oblige 
his  sister,  he  postponed  his  departure  until 
the  three  feasts  of  Ceres  were  over.  He 
supported  nature  on  a  pot  of  honey  to  the 
appointed  hour,  and  then  expired  by  arrange- 
ment. When  the  three  sons  of  Diagoras  of 
Rhodes  were  crowned  at  the  Olympic  games, 
•'Die,  Diagoras,"  whispered  a  friendly  Lace- 
daemonian, "  for  you  are  too  happy  to  live 
any  longer."  He  took  the  hint  and  forth- 
with expired  of  joy  in  the  arms  of  his  chil- 
dren.    The  Emperor  Vespasian,  on  his  death- 


bed, sarcastically  remarked  to  his  courtiers 
and  flatterers,  "  I  feel  that  I  am  about  be- 
coming a  god  !"  The  first  Darius,  King  of 
Persia,  when  dying,  desired  to  have  this  in- 
tellectual epitaph  engraved  on  his  tomb : 
"  Here  lies  King  Darius,  who  was  able  to 
drink  many  bottles  of  wine  without  stagger- 
ing." Jerome  Cardan,  a  celebrated  Italian 
physician,  starved  himself  gradually,  and 
calculated  with  such  mathematical  nicety,  as 
to  hit  the  very  day  and  hour  foretold.  When 
Rabelais  was  dying,  the  cardinal  sent  a  page 
to  inquire  how  he  was.  Rabelais  joked  with 
the  envoy  until  he  felt  his  strength  declining, 
and  his  last  moments  approach.  He  then 
said,  "  Tell  his  eminence  the  state  in  which 
you  left  me.  I  am  going  to  inquire  into  a 
great  possibility.  He  is  in  a  snug  nest,  let 
him  stay  there  as  long  as  he  can.  Draw  the 
curtain,  the  farce  is  over."  When  the  fa- 
mous Count  de  Grammont  was  reported  to 
be  in  extremity,  the  king,  Louis  XIV.,  being 
told  of  his  total  want  of  religious  feeling, 
which  shocked  him  not  a  little,  sent  the  Mar- 
quis de  Dangeau,  to  beg  him,  for  the  credit 
of  the  court,  to  die  like  a  good  Christian. 
He  was  scarcely  able  to  speak,  but  turning 
round  to  his  countess,  who  had  always  been 
remarkable  for  her  piety,  he  said,  with  a 
smile,  "  Countess,  take  care,  or  Dangeau  will 
filch  from  you  the  credit  of  my  conversion." 
— Dublin  University  Magazine. 
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For  upwards  of  two  centuries  the  internal 
constitution  and  social  arrangements  of  the 
Japanese  have  been  concealed  under  a  well 
nigh  impenetrable  veil  by  the  jealous  policy 
of  their  rulers,  and  the  ready  obedience  of 
the  people.  It  is  true  that  we  have  been 
able  from  time  to  time  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of 
what  was  passing  within  the  Forbidden  Land. 
Students  who  have  felt  any  especial  interest 
in  the  subject  may  have  endeavored  from  a 
series  of  disjointed  fragments  to  construct  a 
whole  for  their  own  individual  contemplation 
and  satisfaction  ;  but  yet  Japan  remains  to  us 
a  vague  and  shadowy  idea. 

The  moment  has  at  length  arrived  when 
we  may  look  forward  to  a  better  knowledge 
of  these  secluded  islands,  and  of  their  inhabi- 
tants. There  was  a  time  when  the  Japanese 
were  as  anxious  to  extend  as  they  have  since 
been  to  narrow  their  intercourse  with  their 
fellow  creatures.  The  written  traditions  of 
the  nation  still  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that 
before  the  policy  of  the  Government  had 
carefully  debarred  the  Japanese  from  all  con- 
nexion with  other  countries,  they  carried  on  a 
successful  and  important  commerce  with 
traders  from  thirty  or  forty  different  nations. 
Nor  did  this  commerce  decline  from  any 
cause  fairly  referable  to  the  political  or  social 
condition  of  the  islands,  or  to  any  falling  off 
in  their  own  powers  of  consumption,  or  in 
their  staples  of  return.  We  know  why  the 
magnificent  regions  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  Mediterranean  sea — we  know  why 
Spain,  why  the  Hanseatic  towns,  have,  by 
comparison  with  their  former  greatness, 
dwindled  down  into  insignificance.  Their  de- 
cline is  to  be  attributed  to  the  great  discover- 
ies in  navigation,  to  erroneous  maxims  of 
general  policy,  to  an  unavoidable  shifting  of 
the  great  centres  of  commercial  activity.  B  ut 
with  the  Japanese  there  had  been  no  falling 
off,  either  in  the  desire  for  commerce,  or  in 


•  1.  Kaunpftr**  Hittoire  de  r Empire  du  Japan. 
French  Translation.  By  Scbeuzer.  The  Hague: 
1729. 

2.  Qolovmin.  Memoirs  of  Captivity  in  Japan,  8 
volt.    London:    1824. 


the  supplies  necessary  to  feed  commerce,  or 
in  the  opportunities  for  commerce.  On  the 
contrary,  a  spirit  of  mercantile  adventure  was 
beginning  to  pervade  the  nation ;  the  Japanese 
had  been  taught  to  appreciate  the  products 
and  capacity  of  their  own  soil ;  they  had  al- 
ready secured  the  custom  of  the  Asiatie 
world,  and  the  merchants  of  Europe  were 
knocking  importunately  at  their  gates,  when 
in  a  moment,  by  a  thunder-clap  as  it  were, 
all  the  subjects  of  the  great  empire  of  Japan 
were  hurled  back  upon  the  interior  of  their 
own  country,  and  all  strangers  were  driven 
away  from  their  shores.  It  was  not  that  the 
inhabitants  of  other  countries  were  to  be  to 
them  henceforward  as  publicans  and  sinners, 
but  their  very  existence  was  to  be  ignored. 
Such  distinctions  have  obtained  as  Jew  and 
Gentile,  Greek  and  Stranger,  Chinese  and 
Outer  Barbarian — and  the  contrast  has  car- 
ried with  it  more  or  less  of  inconvenience  to 
the  weaker  party — but,  from  the  time  of  the 
great  Interdict,  Japan  was  to  be  the  exclu- 
sive possession  of  the  Japanese.  Human 
beings  might  be  born  or  might  die  beyond  its 
precincts — they  might  pray,  trade,  fight  with 
each  other,  as  they  liked — but  with  them  the 
Japanese  had  no  concern.  The  only  notice 
taken  of  non- Japanese  who  might  be  driven 
by  stress  of  weather  on  their  inhospitable 
coasts  would  be  to  give  them  notice  to  de- 
part :  and,  if  the  notice  were  neglected,  to 
put  them  to  death.  It  was  death  to  a  Ja- 
panese to  have  intercourse  with  them ;  death 
to  a  Japanese  who  might  be  detected  in  the 
attempt  to  depart  from  his  native  land ;  death 
to  a  Japanese  who  might  have  been  driven 
by  an  angry  sea  from  his  own  shores,  and 
have  sought  refuge  among  strangers,  if  he 
ever  ventured  to  return.  This  Interdict 
against  humanity  was  launched  upwards  of 
two  centuries  back,  and,  with  the  slight  ex- 
ceptions we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to 
name,  it  has  been  steadily  and  successfully 
maintained. 

The  governments  of  the  world  have  for  to 
long  a  time  respected  a  m^atac^  ^Vflsk^Jowi 
had  at  any  momont  fc  tv^cX  \fc  $»y^.  tV&a 
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reason  of  this  forbearance  must  be  attributed 
rather  to  any  cause  than  an  acquiescence  in 
the  churlish  system.  The  situation  of  the 
Japanese  islands  removed  them  from  the  sym- 
pathies and  the  schemes  of  most  European 
nations.  Five  only  among  these,  Spam,  Por- 
tugal, Holland,  Russia,  Great  Britain,  were 
likely  to  bestir  themselves  in  the  matter.  The 
political  and  commercial  importance  of  the 
two  first-named  countries  had  so  far  declined 
as  to  preclude  anxiety  for  distant  enterprise. 
Russia  was  too  busy  with  her  projects  of 
European  aggrandizement  to  direct  her  at- 
tention with  much  effect  to  her  distant  pro- 
vince of  Kamschatka  and  the  adjacent  seas. 
An  embassy  was  sent  to  Nangasaki  under 
Count  Resanoff — the  northern  Kurile  islands 
were  successively  seized — but  there  the  mat- 
ter dropped.  No  notice  was  taken  by  the 
merchants  or  rulers  of  Great  Britain  of  the 
sullen  se elusion  of  the  Japanese  for  a  century 
after  the  attempt  at  a  renewal  of  intercourse 
had  failed  in  the  days  of  Charles  II.  In  the 
year  1792  a  Select  Committee  of  the  East 
India  Company  took  into  consideration  the 
export  trade  of  Great  Britain  to  the  East 
Indies,  and  concluded  their  Report  by  ob- 
serving, "  that  the  trade  with  Japan  never 
could  become  an  object  of  attention  for  the 
manufactures  and  commerce  of  Great  Brit- 
ain." The  reason  assigned  was  that  we  must 
take  our  returns  in  copper,  an  article  which 
it  the  produce  of  Great  Britain,  and  must  be 
disposed  of  in  India  to  the  prejudice  of  our 
own  mines.  So  great  and  so  singular  were 
the  apathy  and  the  error  of  our  English 
merchants  trading  to  the  East.  It  was  not 
probable  that  the  Dutch  would  make  any 
efforts  to  unloose  the  spell.  On  the  contrary, 
since  for  two  centuries  they  have  enjoyed  a 
miserable  monopoly  of  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  Japanese,  they  have  directed  their 
most  strenuous  efforts,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  to  the  maintenance  of  that  system 
of  exclusion  which  banished  all  their  rivals 
from  the  markets  of  Japan. 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  system 
could  have  been  maintained  many  years 
longer,  even  had  not  the  Government  of 
Washington  determined  to  despatch  a  power- 
ful expedition,  under  the  command  of  Com- 
modore Perry,  to  demand  satisfaction  of  the 
authorities  at  Jedo  for  various  acts  of  outrage 
and  inhumanity  perpetrated  by  the  Japanese 
on  the  crews  of  United  States'  ships  en- 
gaged in  the  whale  fishery.  The  sailing  of 
that  expedition  hat  been  for  a  short  time  de- 
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Washington  and  St.  James,  but  whether  that 
particular  armament  is  deferred,  or  even 
abandoned,  matters  but  little.  Now  the 
question  has  once  been  mooted,  the  blow  is 
not  the  less  certainly  about  to  fall  upon  the 
Japanese  Council  of  State.  The  moment 
then  appears  to  us  an  opportune  one  for  di- 
recting the  attention  of  the  reader  to  a  sub- 
ject which  has  lain  somewhat  remote  from 
the  studies  of  most  Englishmen.  However, 
whether  we  will  or  no,  we  can  no  longer 
affect  to  treat  with  apathy  or  indifference  the 
existence  of  a  powerful  and  intelligent  nation 
which  has  remained  a  mystery  for  two  cen- 
turies, but  which  is  about  at  length  to  be 
brought  into  communication  with  the  West- 
ern World.  Others  will  be  eager  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity,  if  we  neglect  it. 
It  can  only  be  necessary  to  point  to  those 
sources  from  which  fuller  information  may  be 
derived,  to  rouse  the  attention  of  every  in- 
telligent man  to  the  present  condition  of  the 
empire  of  Japan. 

We  propose  in  a  very  few  pages  to  indi- 
cate what  is  known  of  a  government  under 
which  thirty  or  forty  millions  of  human  be- 
ings are  at  this  moment  living,  secluded  from 
all  intercourse  with  the  external  world — what 
are  their  forms  of  religion,  what  the  charac- 
ter of  their  laws,  what  the  genius  of  the  peo- 
ple. They  are  Asiatics,  it  is  true,  and  there- 
fore deficient  in  that  principle  of  development 
which  is  the  leading  characteristic  of  those 
ingenious  and  persevering  European  races 
which  have  impressed  the  traces  of  their 
footsteps  on  the  fervid  deserts  of  the  tropics, 
and  moored  their  ships  to  the  blue  icebergs 
at  either  Pole :  but  amidst  Asiatics  the  Ja- 
panese stand  supreme.  Can  the  tribes  of 
India,  or  the  teeming  swarms  of  China,  for 
a  moment  contest  the  palm  with  the  chival- 
rous Japanese?  We  refuse  to  accept  the 
architectural  monuments  of  India  as  tests  of 
civilization.  They  are  proofs  of  superstition 
and  slavery — nothing  more.  With  regard 
to  China,  again,  the  Japanese  have  held  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Celestial  Empire  at  arm's 
length  through  many  a  long  century,  and 
esteemed  them,  not  without  reason,  to  be  an 
inferior  race.  They  think  of  them  and  speak 
of  them  as  Brian  de  Bois  Guilbert  would  have 
thought  and  spoken  of  Isaac,  the  Money- 
changer, in  Scott's  romance.  We  can  find 
no  nation  or  tribe  in  history  with  whom  we 
might  compare  the  Japanese  but  by  an  effort 
of  misplaced  ingenuity.  They  are  warlike 
and  yet  averse  to  conquest ;  they  are  as  slav- 
ishly obedient  to  authority  as  a  bourgeois  of 
Nanking,  and  yet  as  turbulent  and  unman  age* 
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able  if  that  authority  should  overstep  the 
limits  which  public  opinion  has  affixed  to  its 
exercise,  asa  Flemish  burgher  of  the  Middle 
Ages ;  they  will  select  a  wife  from  a  place 
which  might  have  astonished  a  boon  com- 
panion of  the  Regent  Orleans,  but  they  judge 
a  violation  of  conjugal  faith  as  severely  as 
a  Scotch  Puritan,  and  punish  it  with  the  in- 
exorable sternness  of  a  Spanish  hidalgo; 
they  are  not  religious  in  sentiment,  but  devout 
worshippers  in  practice;  they  are  most  cruel 
in  their  punishments,  but  most  reluctant  to 
inflict  pain ;  they  are  gentle  and  courteous  in 
their  social  intercourse,  but  more  tenacious 
of  a  vindictive  purpose  than  a  Corsican 
mountaineer ;  they  are  most  eager  to  extend 
the  bounds  of  their  knowledge  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  yet  they  have  shut  themselves  out 
from  all  intercourse  with  those  nations  from 
whom  alone  they  could  expect  to  receive 
that  information  which  they  most  desire  to 
obtain. 

When  we  come  to  ask  ourselves  what  we 
really  do  know  of  Japan,  we  find  that  we  know 
both  more  and  less  than  we  had  supposed 
until  we  sat  down  to  express  our  information 
in  a  precise  form.    It  would  be  simple  enough 
in  a  few  pages  to  relate  the  fantastic  legends 
of  their  early  mythology.     All  this  can  be 
found  in  the  introductory  pages  to  the  Ja- 
panese Annals,  which  were  brought  to  Eu- 
rope by  President  Titsinghe.    We  can  tell 
when  and  how  the  mystic  doctrines  of  Budd- 
hism, and   the  calmer  ethics  of  Confucius, 
passed  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  Japan- 
ese— we  can  speak  of  their  Kami — the  objects 
of  their  primitive  adoration.     We  know  how 
the  sceptre  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical emperor,  the  descendant  of  the 
Sun  Goddess  at  Meaco,  into  the  firmer  grasp 
of  the  Ziogoon  at  Jedo — how  in  turn   the 
successors  of  this  '  Mayor  of  the  Palace'  have 
become  mere  puppets  in  the  hands  of  a  kind  of 
Venetian  oligarchy,  which  is  described  as  the 
Council  of  State — and  how,  again,  the  mem- 
bers of  this  nominally  Supreme  Council  are  in 
their  turn  kept  in  the  strictest  subservience 
to  that  hoary  custom  which  alone  constitutes 
the  supreme  authority  in  Japan.     We  know 
in  general  outline  the  system  under  which 
the  princes,  or  great  feudal  magnates  of  the 
empire,  are  held  in  subjection,  and  a  good 
deal  of  the  organization  of  that  general  sys- 
tem  of    espionage  amidst   which    Fouche* 
would  have  felt  himself  at  home,  and  which 
constitutes  one  of  the  distinguishing  features 
of  the  Japanese  Government.     It  will  be  our 
duty  presently,  for  the  assistance  and,  we 
fear,  to  the  confusion  of  all  pains-taking  book- 


makers, to  indicate  those  existing  sources  of 
information  from  which  all  requisite  particu- 
lars of  the  ceremonies  and  social  customs  of 
this  singular  people  may  be  obtained.  Birth, 
marriage,  and  death  are  the  three  most  im- 
portant points   in  a   man's  life.     In   these 
books  we  shall  find  how  the  red  crape  shawl 
is  with  great  state  and  formality  bound  be- 
neath the  bosom  of  a  Japanese  wife  whose 
pregnancy  has  been  declared  ;  how  after  giv- 
ing birth  to  her  child  bags  of  rice  are  placed 
under  her  arms  that  she  may  be  maintained 
in  a  sitting  posture,  and  how  she  is  not  suf- 
fered to  close  her  eyes  for  nine  whole  days 
and  nights,  lest  she  should  change  this  con- 
strained attitude ;  how  the  children  of  both 
sexes  and  of  all  ranks  are  at  first  educated 
together  in  primary  schools — something  on 
the  Prussian  system — until  the  time  has  ar- 
rived when  the  sons  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
are  removed  to  finishing  establishments,  in 
which  they  are  indroctrinated  in  the  myste* 
ries  of  good- breeding  and  the  science  of  eti- 
quette, and,  above  all,  in  the  sublime  know- 
ledge of  the  Hara-kiri,  or 'happy  despatch.9 
By  this  phrase  is  meant  the  art  of  abdomen- 
ripping,  or   suicide.     The  young  Japanese 
noble  is  carefully  instructed  as  to  the  oc- 
casions on  which  it  is  proper  that  he  should 
put  an  end  to  his  own  existence,  whether  out 
of  regard  to  his  personal  dignity,  or  to  avoid 
for  bis  descendants  the  consequences  which 
would  ensue  from  tainted  blood — the  result 
of  conviction  for  particular  crimes.     We  may 
follow  then  the  young  Japanese  through  his 
morning  calls  and  his  making  of  presents — 
both  matters  of  the  most  vital  importance — 
his  water  parties  and  his  sakee-revefo,  until 
he  decides  that  his  wild  oats  are  sown  out, 
and  that  it  is  time  to  settle  down  into  respec- 
tability.    We  shall  find  the  Japanese  Romeo 
running  to  the  house  of  bis  lady  love  with 
the  bough  of  a  particular  shrub.      If  the 
young  lady  dislike  the  suitor,  the  branch  is 
suffered  to  wither  and  die ;  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, she  smile  complacently  on  his  passion, 
the  Juliet  of  Niphon  instantly  blackens  her 
teeth,   withholding   the  crowning  favor  of 
plucking  out  her  eye- brows  until  the  wed- 
ding day.     A  time  must  unhappily   come, 
even  in  Japan,  when  the  funeral  baked  meats 
have  to  take  the  place  of  the  gay  wedding- 
banquet.      On   that  sad   occasion  Romeas 
family  and  friends  will  array  themselves  in 
the  deepest  white  to  indicate  their  grief;  all 
the  screens  and  doors  in  the  house  will  be 
turned  topsy-turvy,  and  the  clothes  of  the 
assistants  be   worn  inside  out.     The '  belief 
which  recomm&Rta  *  ^fato  *&  «m&ra  *sk  %> 
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national  dish  at  Jedo  in  the  faith  that  the 
wisdom  of  the  serpent  may  be  communicated 
to  its  aspiring  gastronomists,  is  akin  to  the  su- 
perstition which  raises  the  price  of  tiger's  flesh 
in  the  Chinese  market :  in  neither  case  very 
encouraging  instances  of  the  higher  philoso- 
phy of  diet. 

We  must  not,  however,  give  way  to  the 
luxury  of  describing.  Our  purpose  simply 
is,  by  the  mention  of  half-a-dozen  of  the 
strangest  customs  which  obtain  among  this 
singular  people,  to  indicate  that  there  exist 
sources  of  information  which  would  satisfy 
the  curiosity  of  the  future  Adams  or  Potter 
of  the  Japanese  Empire.  Ample  descrip- 
tions, too,  will  be  found  of  the  five  great  im- 
perial towns, — Jedo,  Meaco,  Okosaka,  Nan- 
gasaki,  and  Sakai.  Naturally  the  informa- 
tion relative  to  Nangasaki  is  more  precise,  as 
that  town  is  the  solitary  point  of  permanent 
contact  between  Japan  and  so  much  of  the 
world  as  is  not  Japan.  It  is  not  a  very  great 
stretch  of  assumption  to  presume  that  the 
municipal  arrangements  of  other  great  towns 
throughout  the  empire  are  similar  to  those 
which  prevail  at  Nangasaki,  and  with  these 
— thanks  to  the  prisoners  in  the  Dutch  Fac- 
tory at  Dezima — we  are  so  familiar,  that  any 
industrious  compiler  might  fairly  undertake 
at  the  present  moment  the  article  *  Nanga- 
saki* for  that •  Handbook  of  Japan'  which 
we  already  see  looming  in  the  not  far  dis- 
tant future.  Then,  again,  the  great  perfec- 
tion to  which  the  roads  and  highways  of  the 
empire  have  been  brought  give  evidence  of 
constant  intercourse  between  the  most  dis- 
tant points  of  the  empire,  and,  consequently, 
of  a  considerable  degree  of  civilization.  But 
these  and  other  matters  of  equal  interest  we 
are  compelled  for  the  moment  to  pass  over 
with  nothing  more  than  this  cursory  notice. 

The  population  of  Japan  has  been  estima- 
ted by  different  writers  at  sums  varying  from 
15,000,000  to  45,000,000,  and  even  to 
50,000,000.  Looking  only  to  the  broad  fea- 
tures of  evidence  in  the  case,  namely,  the 
extent  of  territory  contained  in  the  four  is- 
lands of  Kin-Sin,  Sikok,  Niphon,  and  Jezo, 
and  to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  trav- 
ellers in  Japan,  from  Koempfer  down  to  Sie- 
bold,  we  appear  justified  in  taking  the  popu- 
lation as  equal  to  that  of  the  British  Isles. 
In  this  conclusion  we  are  supposed  to  ac- 
quiesce, even  more  upon  the  authority  of  an- 
cient than  of  modern  writers.  If  Koempfer*s 
statements  as  to  the  amount  of  the  swarm- 
ing population  be  correct,  then — as  the  em- 
pire baa  enjoyed  profound  peace  for  two  can- 
Aid**  and  at  the  aeonioacence  of  the  inhabi- 


tants in  their  enforced  system  of  isolation 
may  be  accepted  for  proof  that  population  in 
Japan  has  not  pressed  unduly  upon  the 
means  of  subsistence, — there  is  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  Koampfer's  millions  must 
have  increased  during  the  last  four  and  five 
generations  in  a  very  creditable  ratio.  Large 
towns  are  not  wanting.  The  population  of 
Jedo,  the  capital,  is,  they  say,  not  inferior  to 
that  of  London  at  the  present  moment. 
Captain  Golownin,  upon  hearsay,  talks  of 
8,000,000,  but  the  calculation  involves  too 
many  and  too  transparent  absurdities  to  merit 
serious  notice. 

We  will  devote  but  a  few  words  to  the 
probable  origin  of  this  singular  people. 
There  are,  of  course,  two  ordinarv  methods 
of  arriving  at  a  conclusion  upon  such  a  point 
as  this,  namely,  by  the  evidence  of  form  and 
the  evidence  of  language.  A  glance  at  the 
portraits  given  in  Siebold's  great  work  '  Nip- 
pon' will  suffice  to  show  that  the  Japanese 
belong  to  the  Mongolian  or  Tartar  variety  of 
the  human  race.  The  shape  of  the  for  ehead 
the  high  cheek  bones,  the  obliquely  placed, 
eyes,  the  expression  of  the  lips,  offer  unmis- 
takable proof  of  the  fact.  Truth,  however, 
compels  us  to  add,  that  Siebold's  Japanese 
Beauty  is  a  far  more  comely  personage  in 
European  eyes  than  any  Mongolian  belle 
whose  features  we  have  yet  seen  delineated, 
at  the  same  time  that  there  is  considerable 
delicacy  and  dignity  about  the  portrait  of 
the  man  which  is  engraved  upon  the  same 
page.  There  is  no  doubt  a  strong  resem- 
blance of  form  between  the  Chinese  and  the 
Japanese ;  the  difference  is  of  degree,  but  of 
a  very  high  degree.  When  we  turn  again  to 
the  evidence  of  language,  we  must  frankly 
confess  that  we  are  unable  to  offer  any  sug- 
gestions of  our  own  upon  this  point ;  but  we 
find  in  the  pages  of  Klaproth  an  authorita- 
tive statement  that  the  languages  of  China 
and  Japan  are  essentially  different  in  their 
radicals  and  their  structure.  As  is  well 
known,  the  Chinese  language  is  monosylla- 
bic, that  of  Japan  polysyllabic  to  excess. 
The  inference,  then,  to  be  drawn  from  these 
two  statements  amounts  to  this,  that  although 
the  Japanese  may  belong  to  the  same  variety 
of  mankind  with  the  Chinese,  yet  they  are 
an  essentially  different  people.  It  is  very 
true  that  from  time  to  time  Chinese  colonists 
have  imported  the  arts  and  knowledge  of 
China  into  Japan,  but  the  Japanese  incorpo- 
rated them  with  their  own  civilization,  after 
the  same  fashion  as  the  Romans  did  the 
learning  and  philosophy  of  the  Greeks.  The 
tribes  of  Latium  were  not  Hellenes,  because 
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Cicero  was  familiar  with  the  dialectic  system 
of  Socrates,  and  because  Jupiter  was  wor- 
shipped in  the  Roman  Capital ;  nor  are  the 
Japanese  Chinese,  although  they  hold  the 
doctrines  of  Confucius  in  extreme  respect, 
and  although  old  Bouddha  is  worshipped 
among  them  with  a  fervor  which  would  glad- 
den the  hearts  of  the  Lamas  of  Thibet.  This 
last  statement  does  not  rest  purely  on  hypo- 
thesis ;  there  are  yet  existing  legends  which 
refer  to  the  early  introduction  among  the  Ja- 
panese of  civilization  from  China,  if,  indeed, 
there  were  not  intrinsic  evidence  to  prove 
the  fact.  Certainly  there  has  never  been 
anything  like  a  successful  invasion  of  Japan 
from  the  side  of  China.  Something  of  the 
sort  was  attempted  by  that  dread  lord  of 
Coleridge's  poem  who  held  summer-state  in 
Xanadu.  But  Kublai  Khan  was  a  Mongo- 
lian, not  a  Chinese.  The  invasion  was  no 
more  a  Chinese  invasion,  than  the  French  in- 
vasion of  Russia  in  1812  was  a  Saxon  or  a 
Neapolitan  invasion  because  Saxon  and  Nea- 
politan troops  had  been  pressed  under  Na- 
poleon's banners.  The  armament  met  with 
the  same  fate  as  the  Spanish  Armada,  which 
caused  so  much  anxiety  to  the  counsellors 
of  Elizabeth :  three  only  of  the  combatants 
who  set  out  with  such  swelling  hopes  of  con- 
quest returned  to  their  Mongolian  master  to 
relate  the  tale  of  their  defeat  and  his  humilia- 
tion. In  the  earlier  annals  of  the  Japanese 
we  find  abundant  mention  of  endless  squab- 
bles between  the  Government  of  Japan  and 
the  Celestials  upon  the  subject  of  various 
States  of  the  Corean  Peninsula.  Just  as  the 
smaller  States  of  Greece  at  the  outbreak 
and  during  the  course  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War  were  perpetually  oscillating  in  their  de- 
pendence between  Athens  and  Laced ae noon, 
so  was  it  with  these  petty  Corean  princi- 
palities ;  hence  diplomatic  entanglements,  and 
aetual  collisions  without  end. 

But  we  are  again  reminded,  that  the  im- 
perfect statements  we  may  venture  to  offer 
upon  the  past  history  of  Japan  itself  must  be 
of  the  briefest  kind.  We  purpose,  then,  to 
say  a  few  words  upon  the  singular  manner  in 
which  this  Empire  became  known  to  Euro- 
peans, and,  after  pointing  out  the  various 
works  from  which  all  requisite  information  on 
the  subject  of  Japan  can  be  obtained,  to  de- 
vote a  very  few  pages  to  the  discussion  of 
the  singular  constitution  under  which  this 
Empire  is  at  present  governed.  This  done, 
we  would  pass  on  at  once  to  that  point  which 
is  of  the* greatest  interest  to  Europeans  at  the 
present  moment,  namely,  the  isolation  of  Ja- 
pan from  the  comity  of  nations.    Strange 


and  singular  as  everything  we  have  heard 
about  Japan  undoubtedly  is,  nothing  is 
so  strange  or  so  singular  as  the  determi- 
nation of  the  inhabitants  to  resist  all  inter- 
course with  their  fellow- creatures,  except  it 
be  the  fact  that  they  have  been  able  to  act 
upon  the  resolution  with  effect  during  up- 
wards of  two  centuries.  It  is  this  considera- 
tion which  sheds  a  tinge  of  romance  about 
the  operations  of  the  American  Squadron. 
The  attack  upon  Japan  is  more  than  an  ex- 
pedition, it  is  an  adventure.  In  the  midst  of 
the  all-absorbing  prose  of  the  every-day  world 
we  suddenly  feel  as  if  we  were  at  once 
transported  to  the  domain  of  Ariosto  and  of 
Knight-errantry.  The  founders  of  the  system 
did  ill  to  enlist  against  their  cause  the  princi- 
ple of  curiosity,  the  most  constant  and  power- 
ful impulse  of  frail  humanity.  Let  the  plain- 
est woman  in  the  three  kingdoms  cover  her 
face  with  a  thick  brown  veil,  and  appear  to 
shun  observation,  and  she  will  soon  be  follow- 
ed by  an  inquisitive  crowd.  The  flavor  of 
forbidden  fruit  has  smacked  racily  on  mortal 
lips  from  the  days  of  Eve  downwards.  Be 
the  impulse  right  or  wrong  it  exists,  and  as 
it  will  most  surely  be  acted  on,  it  must  not 
be  ignored.  The  affair,  however,  is  one  of 
far  too  vital  importance  to  be  treated  in  a 
light  or  jesting  spirit,  for  we  have  every 
reason  to  suppose,  and  to  fear,  that  the  resist- 
ance of  the  Japanese  to  the  invaders  will  be 
of  the  most  determined  character.  Great 
bloodshed  and  great  misery  will  probably 
precede  the  "  opening  up  "  of  Japan.  How- 
ever necessary  and  however  justifiable  such 
a  step  may  be,  we  are  not  of  those  who  can 
contemplate  the  slaughter  of  a  gallant  people, 
however  mistaken  their  cause,  without  a  pang 
of  regret. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  convey  a  better 
idea  of  the  physical  conformation  of  Japan 
than  by  describing  it  as  a  peninsula  of  islands. 
From  the  Straits  of  Diemen  on  the  south  to 
the  nearest  point  of  Kamschatka,  this  fantas- 
tic peninsula  extends.  For  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  distance,  from  Cape  Lopatka 
to  the  Straits  of  La  Perouse,  the  Kurile 
Islands,  indeed,  constitute  rather  stepping- 
stones  to  Japan  than  Japan  itself.  The  ter- 
ritory of  the  Empire  may  be  said  to  begin 
with  the  great  island  of  southern  Jezo ;  al- 
though the  island  was  for  a  long  time  reckon- 
ed a  mere  tributary  of  the  Empire,  and  its 
government  was  confided  to  the  Prince  of 
[atsmai.  It  is  to  the  illustrious  navigator 
La  Perouse  we  owe  the  knowledge  that  Kin 
Island  is  separated  by  an  arm  of  the  &«&  Croob> 
southern  Jeio,    In  \Sdl*  -jwt  Y\^>\0&fc  «*R>- 
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eeeded  in  effecting  a  passage  between  the 
two ;  and  the  Russian  Captain  Krnsenstern 
has  completed  his  work.  We  will  venture 
then  to  include  the  island  of  southern  Jezo 
in  the  enumeration  of  the  territories  of  Japan 
proper  since  it  has  received  an  imperial 
governor,  although, substantially,  the  strength 
of  the  empire  fies  in  the  great  island  of 
Niphon,  in  which  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
capitals  lie,  continued  across  the  Straits  of 
Van-der  Capellen  by  the  island  of  Kin-Sin. 
In  this  island  is  situated  Nangasaki,  the  only 
port  of  the  empire  to  which  strangers  are 
admitted.  This  port — the  Liverpool  of  Ja- 
pan—can dispose  of  its  statistical  returns  of 
exports  and  imports  by  heading  in  the  bills 
of  lading,  and  invoices  of  the  return  cargoes, 
for  two  Dutch  trading-ships,  and  ten  Chinese 
Junks  every  year.  These  two  islands  then, 
Niphon  and  Kin- Sin,  together  with  the  island 
of  Sikok,  which  is  thrown  in  to  fill  up  a  curve 
described  by  the  united  sea-boards  of  the 
two,  constitute  the  only  Japan  with  which 
European  nations,  save  Russia,  are  for  the 
moment  concerned.  It  would  be  mere  idle- 
ness to  detain  the  reader  upon  the  3000  or 
4000  rocks  and  islets  which  Japanese  geo- 
graphers and  statisticians  include  in  their 
maps  and  returns.  Marco  Polo  has  left  it  on 
record,  that  in  his  day  the  Chinese  navigators 
talked  of  7,440  such  dependencies  of  the 

treat  empire  of  *  Cipango ;'  but  we  will  eon- 
ne  our  attention  to  four  alone.  We  presume 
that  a  Japanese  reviewer  who  was  preparing 
an  '  article'  upon  the  three  kingdoms  for  the 
information  of  the  grave  heads  at  Jedo,  or 
the  amusement  of  the  polished  circles  of 
Meaco,  would  scarcely  detain  his  audience 
upon  the  islands  of  Arran,  and  Colonsay, 
and  Jura,  and  Mull,  or  even  upon  Skye,  de- 
spite of  the  interest  which  would  naturally 
attach  in  the  eyes  of  the  Japanese  fair  to  the 
famous  rough  terriers  which  bear  its  name. 

Nippon,  Nipon,  Zipon,  Zipagnou,  or  Ci- 
pango— for  by  all  these  names  the  island 
which  is  the  seat  of  the  Japanese  Empire  has 
been  known — was  in  former  years  the  bait 
which  tempted  Christopher  Columbus  to 
give  his  sails  to  the  wind  in  the  harbor  of 
Palos.  According  to  his  calculation  this  rich 
island  of  *  Cipango/  with  all  its  treasures, 
lay  750  leagues  to  the  westward  of  the 
Canaries.  He  steered  west,  missed  his  ob- 
ject, but  stumbled  on  the  New  World.  It 
was  on  the  famous  14th  of  November,  1492, 
that  he  landed  on  what  he  called  '  Cipango, 
which  the  Indians  style  Colba  (Cuba)/  The 
discovery  of  the  real  Cipango  was  not  to 
take  place  for  another  balf-century,  and  even 


then  through  accident  rather  than  design. 
Three  Portuguese  merchants,  being  on  their 
way  to  China,  who  were  driven  out  of  their 
course  by  stormy  winds,  were  the  first  Euro- 
peans who  ever  set  foot  upon  Japanese  soil. 
The  names  of  these  three  merchants  should 
be  preserved  from  oblivion;  Anton  Mat*, 
Francesco  Zeimata,  and  Anton  Pezata.  It 
is  a  curious  coincidence,  if  true,  that  in  the 
very  same  year  a  Chinese  junk  should  have 
visited  Japan  for  the  first  time.  We  have  as 
guarantee  for  the  truth  of  the  fact  the  word 
of  Fernand  Mendez  Pinto,  a  writer  who  en* 
joyed  a  somewhat  evil  reputation  until  late 
years;  but,  as  with  Abyssinian  Bruce,  his 
fame  for  veracity  is  on  the  increase.  The 
Portuguese  were  well  received.  From  the 
year  1542,  the  date  of  their  landing,  until 
1611,  they,  together  with  the  Spaniards, 
carried  on  a  most  lucrative,  and  well-nigh  un- 
restricted commerce  with  Japan.  In  1611, 
the  Dutch  succeeded  in  supplanting  their 
rivals.  In  the  year  1613,  privileges,  set 
forth  in  certain  articles  to  which  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  allude,  were  granted  by 
Ogosho8ama,  Emperor  of  Japan,  to  Captain 
John  Saris  on  behalf  of  the  '  Honorable  and 
Worshipful  Adventurers  to  the  East  Indies/ 
These  concessions  were  not  violated  on  the 
part  of  the  Japanese,  but  were  gradually 
suffered  to  fall  into  desuetude  by  the  English 
themselves.  After  many  years'  cessation  of 
intercourse,  and  subsequently  to  the  marriage 
of  our  Charles  II.  with  the  Portuguese  In* 
fanta,  the  English  presented  themselves  to 
seek  a  renewal  of  commerce,  but  they  were 
balked  of  their  purpose  by  the  Dutch.  The 
Portuguese  and  Christianity  had  been  expell- 
ed definitively  from  Japan  in  1640.  The 
Dutch  had  merely  to  represent  to  the  Court 
at  Jedo  that  the  English  Monarch  had  con- 
nected himself  by  marriage  with  the  Portu- 
guese Royal  Family,  and  that  the  interests 
of  the  two  nations  were  identical.  For  up- 
wards of  two  centuries  Japan  has  remained 
a  sealed  book  to  European  nations,  but  for 
the  information  we  have  derived  from  persons 
attached  to  the  Dutch  Factory  at  Dezima. 
Slight  attempts  at  intrusion  have  been  made 
by  the  Russian  Government,  by  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles  from  Batavia,  by  isolated  Americans 
and  Englishmen,  but  they  have  invariably 
been  foiled  by  the  Japanese.  Until  now  the 
Governments  of  the  world  have  respected 
their  secret. 

We  must  at  this  point  indicate  the  sources  of 
information  to  which  the  student  wh6  desires 
to  acquire  ampler  information  on  the  subject 
of  Japan  than  can  be  jotted  down  in  a  few 
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pages  should  have  recourse.     Our  knowledge 
of  the  internal  condition  of  Japan  comes  to 
us  mainly  from  the  factory  physicians,  who 
have  been  connected  with  the  establishment 
at  Dezima.      Dr.  Koempfer  is  the  first  of 
these  in  order  of  time.     His  work,  which  is 
contained  in  two  folios,  is  more  formidable 
from  its  bulk  and  shape  than  from  its  con- 
tents.     It  is  in  point  of  fact  light '  gossippy' 
reading  enough;  and  when  due  abatement 
is  made  for  the  space  occupied  by  the  fantas- 
tic maps  and  engravings,  and  by  matter  ir- 
relevant to  his  Japanese  experience,  the  work 
need  not  frighten  any  but  the  most  timid 
reader.     Dr.  Koempfer  spent  two  years  in 
Japan ;  he  twice  accompanied  the  Embassies 
tf  Jedo  in  1690 — 92.     The  narrative  of  this 
writer  is  second  in  fidelity  and  clearness  to 
no  other.     For  ourselves,  we  must  confess, 
even  after  the  study  of   the  works  we  are 
about  to  name,  a  lingering  partiality  for  the 
quaint  folios  of  old  Koempfer.     The  next 
work  of  this  kind  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Thunberg,  a  Swede,  who  in  the  year  1775 
was  attached  to  the  Factory  in  the  same 
capacity  of  physician.     He  also  visited  Jedo, 
and  appears  to  have  had  a  considerable  inter- 
course with  the  Japanese.    There  is  marvel- 
lous correspondence  between  this  writer  and 
his  predecessor.     Every  thing,  however,  is 
so  immutable  in  this  Empire,  that  things  re- 
main at  the  present  moment  in  Japan  pretty 
much  as  they  were  in  Koempfer's  time.     In- 
deed, the  modern  Japanese  have  expressed 
their  astonishment  at  the  accuracy  and  ex- 
tent of  information  collected  two  hundred 
years  ago,  but  which  holds  good  even  at  the 
present  day.     The  third  and  last  of  these 
medical  writers  is  Doctor  von  Siebold.     The 
plates  and  engravings  which  accompany  his 
great  work  '  Nippon'  are  indeed  a  splendid 
addition  to  our  stock  of  Japanese  knowledge. 
Here  we  are  introduced  at  once  to  Japanese 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
artificers  in  their  proper  costume.     We  find 
representations  of  their  houses,  their  furni- 
ture, their  pottery,  their  saddlery, — in  short, 
all  that  can  be  desired  in  a  collection  of  this 
kind.     Above  all,  the  work  contains  many 
excellent  sketches  of  Japanese  scenery,  which 
do  more  to  impress  the  mind  with  the  reali- 
ties of  things  in  Japan  than  volumes  of  letter- 
press.    A  morning  spent  over  this  interesting 
book  is  the  best  substitute  for  a  visit  to  the 
Japanese  Museum  at  the  Hague.     Of  8ie» 
hold's  text  we  would  be  glad  to  speak  in 
terms  of  equal  praise,  but  in  point  of  fact  the 
matter  is  so  ill-digested,  and  so  destitute  of 
arrangement,  that  no  reader  but  for  a  very 


special  purpose  would  be  troubled  with  the 
work.  In  the  courses  of  the  years  1839 — 
40,  there  appeared  in  the  •  Asiatic  Journal'  a 
very  pleasing  compilation  from  the  works  of 
these  Factory  writers,  mainly  from  Siebold, 
which  contains  much  matter  of  interest  in  a 
very  readable  form.  We  are  indebted  for 
this  work  to  the  industry  of  a  lady. 

These  three  physicians  are  not,  however, 
the  only  persons  who  have  raised  their  voice 
from  Dezima.      Heer  Izaak  Titsinghe  was 
President  or  Opperhoofd  of  the  Dutch  fac- 
tory towards  the  olose  of  the  last  century. 
His  contributions  towards  our  Japanese  know- 
ledge are  valuable  in  this  particular,  that  they 
consist  of  annals  written  by  the  Japanese 
themselves.     These  Fasti  come  before  us  in 
a  most  uninviting  form,  however  intrinsically 
valuable  they  may  be,  and  would  infallibly 
repel  the  curiosity  of  any  ordinary  student. 
They  profess  to  furnish  us  with  brief  memo- 
randa of  the  succession  of  the  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  emperors,  and  of  the  most  remark- 
able occurrences  in  Japan  for  many  centuries 
past — nothing  more.     They  constitute  an  in- 
dex to  history  rather  than  history  itself — 
still,  taking  them  for  what  they  are,  they  will 
prove  an  inestimable  treasure  to  any  writer, 
who  may  hereafter  venture  upon  so  formidable 
a  task  as  the  history  of  the  Japanese  Empire. 
Then  again,  we  have  what  the  sea  has  spared 
of  the  collections  of  President  Doeff,  who 
remained  a  longer  time  at  Dezima  than  any 
other  European  had  done.     During  twenty 
years  he  accumulated  slowly,  and  with  in- 
finite pains,  a  very  valuable  collection  of  Ja- 
panese curiosities.     This  gentleman  was  the 
opponent  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  and  con- 
trived to  hold  Dezima  for  the  Dutch  at  a 
time  that  this  factory  constituted  all  that  was 
left  of  Holland  in  the  world.     It  is  then  not 
a  little  singular  that  when  he  left  Dezima  for 
Europe  his  Japanese  collections  should  have 
perished  at  sea,  and  that  Sir  Stamford's  col- 
lections should  have  met  with  the  same  fate, 
when  he  set  forth  on  his  return  home  for  the 
last  time.    We  can  admire  strenuous  patrio- 
tism even  when  its  operations  are  directed 
against  the  interests  of  our  own  country,  and 
shall  have  occasion  again  to  advert  to  Heer 
Doeff 's  ingenious  manoeuvres  to  foil  the  at- 
tempts of  the  English  to  open  a  commercial 
intercourse  with  Japan,  when  Java  had  capi- 
tulated to  the  British  flag.     In  addition  to 
these  there  are  two  other  works  by  persons 
connected  with  the  Dutch  factory ;  one  by 
President  Meylan,  the  other  by  Warehouse- 
Master  Fischer,  in  which  any  student  con- 
versant wAtifc  ttto  T>uUta  \&&%m&%<&  ^£w  ^sA. 
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considerable  information  as  to  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Japanese. 

From  the  factory  writers  we  turn  with 
considerable  reluctance  to  the  Jesuits.  It 
has  been  our  misfortune,  in  the  course  of 
our  Japanese  studies,  to  read  many  of  the 
reports  and  books  prepared  by  the  zealous 
fathers  of  this  order  for  the  information  of 
their  general  at  head -quarters.  Despite  of 
the  eloquence  with  which  many  of  these  are 
written,  and,  we  are  willing  to  hope,  the 
piety  of  the  writers,  we  cannot  for  a  mo- 
ment lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  in  perusing 
their  works  we  are  but  assisting  at  an  arch 
deception.  We  will  admit  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  devotion 
by  which  S.  Francois  Xavier,  the  apostle  of 
the  Japanese,  was  actuated.  But  we  know 
that  the  struggle  between  the  government  of 
Japan  and  his  successors  was  for  temporal 
dominion.  The  combat  was  for  life  or  death 
on  either  side,  and  the  Japanese  conquered. 
The  Jesuits  at  the  outset  were  well  received. 
Every  facility  for  converting  the  people  was 

Jiven  to  them  by  the  court  and  princes  of 
apan.  They  were  even  allowed  to  push 
their  teaching  to  Meaco,  the  seat  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical emperor,  which  is  much  the  same 
thing  as  though  the  Pope  had  allowed  Dr. 
Cumming  to  make  converts  openly  at  Rome, 
and  to  open  a  chapel  in  the  Corso.  The 
Jesuits  presumed  on  their  success,  they  cal- 
culated prematurely  on  the  strength  of  a 
position  which  wanted  nothing  but  time  and 
patience  to  render  it  secure.  They  had  pro- 
cured the  favor  of  so  many  of  the  magnates  of 
the  empire,  that  they  thought  they  could  with 
impunity  beard  the  great  officers  of  state. 
Nay  more,  their  audacity  at  last  reached 
such  a  point  that  when  a  dispute  arose  as  to 
the  succession  to  the  Ziogoonship,  the  Jes- 
uits, erroneously  as  it  turned  out,  threw  their 
weight  into  the  ascending  scale.  Their  sup- 
port, however,  was  not  of  sufficient  conse- 
quence to  turn  the  fortune  of  the  day.  They 
sided  with  the  losing  party,  and  with  the 
losing  party  they  perished.  There  was  a 
general  massacre  of  Christians  throughout 
the  empire,  and  mainly  in  the  province  of 
Arrima,  the  population  of  which  was  well- 
nigh  entirely  Christian.  The  crowning  fea- 
ture of  the  whole  tale  was  the  bloody  retri- 
bution of  Sinnabara ;  on  which  occasion,  to 
the  eternal  infamy  of'  the  Dutch,  be  it  re- 
lated, they  assisted  the  heathen  Japanese  in 
carrying  the  pjaoeh  '  "  *    ta  "*  --■—■'-•-- 


posal  of  the  Japanese,  the  Christians  might 
at  least  have  succeeded  in  saving  their  lives. 
But  no,  the  hopes  of  commercial  gain  more 
availed  with  the  Hollanders  than  the  sym- 
pathies of  a  common  faith ;  and  we  are  left 
to  the  comfortable  conclusion,  that  Christian 
hands  charged  and  aimed  the  guns  which 
swept  away  the  last  remains  of  Christianity 
from  Japan.  However,  let  it  not  be  forgot- 
ten by  the  student  that  it  was  state  policy, 
not  religious  bigotry,  which  led  to  the  extir- 
pation of  Christianity  from  the  empire. 

In  studying  then  the  works  of  the  Jesuits 
on  Japan,  we  can  never  for  a  moment  forget 
that  the  writings  before  us  are  addressed  ad 
populum.  Could  we  obtain  sight  of  those 
more  esoteric  despatches  which  were  for- 
warded ad  clerum,  or  in  other  words,  intend- 
ed only  for  the  archives  of  the  Jesuits'  house 
at  Rome,  the  case  might  be  different.  One 
can  understand  that  a  grand e  dame  of  Louis 
XIV. *8  day,  who  had  been  brought  up  to 
think  of  the  Jansenists  as  we  should  think 
of  thirsty  dogs  in  August,  might  have  been 
moved  even  to  edification  by  these  nice  little 
stories  of  nice  little  persecutions.  They  con- 
stituted the  "  Dombey  and  Son"  and  "  Bleak 
House"  of  the  time,  but  now  o'days  they  are 
gone  out  of  fashion  with  hoop  petticoats  and 
furbelows.  Even  the  two  quartos  of  Char* 
levoix,  from  which,  we  deny  it  not,  much 
useful  information  may  be  gleaned,  on  cir- 
cumstances which  he  was  not  concerned  to 
misrepresent,  are  crammed  full  of  the  same 
unctuous  inanities.  A  Christian  convert 
is  hung  head  downwards  in  a  gulf,  for  a 
fortnight  or  so,  at  no  greater  inconvenience 
to  himself  than  a  slight  determination  of 
blood  to  the  head.  A  stalwart  executioner 
hacks  away  at  the  neck  of  another  with  one 
of  those  Japanese  swords,  the  temper  and 
edge  of  which  are  proverbial,  and  the  patient 
feels  nothing  but  a  pleasing  cuticular  irrita- 
tion. Charlevoix's  ponderous  volumes,  which 
were  dedicated  to  Fleury,  will  be  quite  suf- 
ficient to  gratify  the  most  ardent  curiosity  of 
those  who  enjoy  this  style  of  literature.  On 
him  and  Maffei  we  must,  however,  at  last 
mainly  depend  four  our  knowledge  as  to  the 
proceedings  of  .the  Portuguese  in  Japan. 

We  come  next  to  the  three  volumes  of 
Golownin,  which  have,  very  deservedly, 
obtained  a  high  popularity  in  Europe.  We 
bold  all  the  statements  of  the  writer  as 
to  the  internal  condition  of  Japan,  to  be 
than  questionable;  but  at  the  same 
be  done  him,  he  furnishes 
by  which  we  may  test 
be  professes  to 
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impart.    The  book  has  been  so  popular  and 
is  so  well  known  that  it  may  be  dismissed 
with  a  very  cursory  mention  of  the  adven- 
tures of  the  writer,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  his  information  was  collected. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the 
Russians  had  possessed  themselves  of  certain 
of  the  northern  Kurile  Islands.     About  the 
same  time  they  sent  Count  Resanoff  to  Nan- 
gasaki,  to  see  if  it  would  be  possible  to  open 
regular  diplomatic  intercourse  with  the  Court 
of  Jedo.     The  overtures  were  rejected  with 
a  civil  negative.     In  revenge  for  this  disap- 
pointment a  Russian  naval  officer,  Chwos- 
toff,  was  directed  to  make  a  foray  upon  one 
of  the  southern  Kuriles,  at  least  such  is  the 
probability  of  the  story,  although  the  inter- 
vention  of    the   Russian    government   was 
strongly  denied  throughout  the  course  of 
the  negotiations  for  the  release  of  Golownin 
and  his  companions.    In  the  year  1811  Cap- 
tain Golownin  in  a  Russian  ship  of  war,  hav- 
ing previously  touched  at  one  or  more  of  the 
southern  Kuriles,  finally  put  into  the  port  of 
Kunaschier  to  obtain  a  supply  of  water  and 
other  necessaries.    He  was  imprudent  enough 
to  trust  himself  with  some  half-a-dozen  com- 
panions in  the  hands  of  the  governor  of  the 
town.    At  a  given  signal  the  mask  of  friend- 
ship was  thrown  off  and  they  were  attacked. 
Through  opposing  numbers  they  made  their 
way  to  the  sea- shore  ;  but  alas !  when  they 
arrived  there  the  tide  had  receded  and  left 
their  boat  high  and  dry.     They  submitted 
without  further   struggle   to  an  inevitable 
captivity,  and  with  their  hands  tightly  and 
painfully  bound  behind  them,  from  the  el- 
bows downwards  with  small  cord,  were  led 
away  first  to  Chakodape,  and  then  to  Mats- 
mai,  until  the  government  of  Jedo  should 
decide  as  to  their  ultimate  destiny.     In  this 
captivity  they  remained  two  years,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  time  managed  on  one  occa- 
sion to  break  prison  and  have  a  run  through 
the  island,  but  were  at  last  recaptured  and 
brought  back.     Golownin  relates,  very  na- 
turally, what  he  actually  saw  and  heard,  and 
as  contributions  to  our  knowlekge  of  Japa- 
nese  character  the   two   first  volumes   are 
invaluable ;  for  the  third,  which  professes  to 

five  an  account  of  the  internal  condition  of 
apan,  and  the  distinctive  customs  of  the 
{>eople,  we  are  of  opinion  that  any  day- 
aborer  in  the  world  of  books,  with  the  help, 
of  the  Factory  writers,  might  easily  have 
compiled  a  more  valuable  production.  The 
introduction  to  the  third  volume  contains  a 
rifaccimento  by  the  translator  from  the  tracts 
of  William  Adams,  and  Captain  Saris,  the 


names  of  which  will  be  found  at  the  head  of 
the  present  paper.  The  appendix  on  Japan 
attached  to  Sir  Stamford  Raffles'  "  History 
of  Java,"  is,  as  might  be  expected,  from  the 
reputation  of  the  author,  a  careful  and  well- 
digested  report  on  the  subject  of  which  he 
professes  to  treat.  It  is  mainly  upon  an 
official  report  made  by  the  Baron  von  Irahoff 
that  he  relies.  The  authors  we  have  named 
will  furnish  the  ordinary  reader  with  abun- 
dant materials  for  the  gratification  of  his 
curiosity.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may 
feel  disposed  to  push  their  researches  fur- 
ther, we  would  add  that  in  the  introduction 
to  Koempfer  will  be  found  a  copious  list  of 
Japanese,  Dutch,  and  Jesuit  authors,  whose 
works  united  with  those  of  the  modern  wri- 
ters just  specified  would  form  a  very  perfect 
Japanese  library. 

We  pass  at  once  to  the  form  of  govern- 
ment which  will  be  found  existing  in  Japan. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  popular  error  on  the 
subject.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  answer 
which  would  be  given  by  any  ordinary  stu- 
dent on  the  subject  would  be  in  effect  that 
the  supreme  power  in  Japan  was  divided 
between  two  sovereigns,  an  ecclesiastical 
and  temporal  emperor ;  we  should  be  told 
that  the  ecclesiastical  emperors  were  in  for- 
mer times  supreme  in  Japan,  but  that  becom- 
ing gradually  enervated  by  the  listless  indo- 
lence of  the  purple,  the  temporal  sceptre 
slipped  from  their  feeble  fingers  into  the 
firmer  grasp  of  their  Generals-in-chief,  who 
now  exercise  substantial  dominion  in  their 
place.  The  title  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Em- 
peror is  "Mikado," — he  reigns  in  Meaco — 
that  of  the  Temporal  Emperor,  "Ziogoon," 
or  "  Kubo," — the  seat  of  his  authority  is  at 
Jedo.  We  are  surprised  that  so  well-informed 
a  writer  as  Sir  John  Davis  should  not,  in  the 
sketch  of  Japan  which  he  has  affixed  to  his 
recent  work  on  China,  have  thought  it  worth 
his  while  to  explain  that  all  real  authority 
has  departed  from  the  Ziogoon  in  turn. 
What  the  Ziogoon  is  to  the  Mikado,  his 
Council  of  State  is  to  the  Ziogoon.  It  would, 
in  point  of  fact,  be  scarcely  too  much  to  as- 
sert that  the  supreme  authority  in  Japan  is 
exercised  by  the  President  of  the  Council, 
although  no  doubt  he  acts  in  theory  in  the 
name  of  his  liege  lord.  For  all  substantial 
purposes  the  Ziogoon  is  relegated  as  a  mere 
cipher  to  the  luxurious  seclusion  of  the  pal- 
ace at  Jedo,  given  up  to  self-indulgence,  to 
ceremonial,  and  to  ennui. 

The  account  so  far  as  it  goes  is  correct ; 
but  it  stops  short  of  the  truth. 

It  is  impossible  to  have  any  clear  notion 
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of  the  anomalous  position  of  the  two  sover- 
eigns of  Japan  without  clearly  understanding 
the  sequence   of  events  which  led   to  the 
mainetnance  of  the  old,  and  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a   new  dynasty  by  its  side.     The 
result  might  be  stated,  analogously,  pretty 
much  as  follows.     Suppose  that  Napoleon 
Bonaparte;  when  First  Consul,  had  thought 
it  a  stroke  of  policy,  previous  to  his  seizure 
of  the  imperial  crown,  to  recall  Louis  XVIII. 
from  Hartwell  to  Versailles.     Suppose  that 
he  had  surrounded  him  there  with  all  the 
pomp  and  state  of  a  court,  but  carefully  de- 
barred him  from  all  interference  with  the 
affairs  of  government,  limiting  his  duties  to 
the  single  necessity  of  wearing  the  crown  of 
Saint  Louis  for  a  given  number  of  hours 
every  day  in  the  Salle  des  Marechaux,  with 
the  solemn  condition  attached  that  during 
the  time  of  the  ceremonial  he  should  not 
move  his  head  or  turn  his  eyes  one  hair's 
breadth  to  the  right  or  left, — then  Louis 
XVIII.  would   have  been   the  Mikado   of 
France,  the  idol  of  the  Faubourg,  the  incar- 
nation of  legitimacy.     He  would  have  given 
himself  up  to  literature,  written  longs  and 
shorts,  and  qoted  Horace  on  every  occasion, 
and  so  he  would  have  done  his  duty.     All 
the  UUrateurs  of  France,  from  Chateaubriand 
down  to  Frederic  Soulie,  would  have  been 
forthcoming  at  the  Court  of  this  Roi  Fai- 
neant, or  his  successors.   Meanwhile  the  Zio- 
goon  of  the  Luxembourg, — of  the  Tuileries 
and  the  Malraaison, — the   son  of  his  own 
works, — would  have  carried  out  his  schemes 
of  policy  and   conquest  in   his   own  way, 
placed  the  imperial  diadem  upon  his  head, 
and   contented   himself  with    honoring  the 
incarnate  principle  of  legitimacy  at  Versailles 
with   a  complimentary   deputation  once  a 
year  at  first,  and  then  less  frequently  for 
economy's  sake.    Thus  it  was  supposed  that 
the  honor  shown  to  hereditary  authority  in 
the  person  of  the  Mikado  would  also  be  re- 
cognized for  the  benefit  of  the  usurping  dy- 
nasty which  had  possessed  themselves  of  all 
the  realities  of  sovereign  power. 

Our  sketch  however  of  the  position  of  the 
Mikado  would  be  incomplete  did  we  not  re- 
fer to  his  ecclesiastical  authority.  He  is  not 
altogether  a  fiddling  Count  Rene  of  Pro- 
vence, he  has  in  him  a  dash  of  the  Pope,  or 
rather  of  the  Grand  Lama.  His  ecclesias- 
tical power  bears  however  merely  upon  doc- 
trinal matters.  The  Ziogoons  of  Jedo  were 
far  too  practical  statesmen  not  to  havei  mi- 
tated  our  own  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  on 
the  other  side  of  the  globe.  In  all  questions 
turning  upon  the  temporalities,  whether  of  the 


Sintoists  or  any  other  religious  sect,  the 
two  imperial  "  Judges  of  the  Temples"  at 
Jedo — the  "  Dsi  Sin  Bugios"  are  supreme. 
In  order  to  make  clear  this  peculiar  position 
of  the  Mikados,  we  must,  in  a  few  brief  sen- 
tences, indicate  their  origin.  Their  sanctity 
has  not  come  to  them  by  succession  to  an 
office,  as  with  the  Popes,  nor  by  the  trans- 
fusion or  transmigration  into  them  of  a  Di- 
vine Being,  as  with  the  Grand  Lamas,  but 
simply  because  they  are  descendants  of  the 
Sun  Goddess,  the  tutelary  deity  of  Japan. 

The  history  of  Japan,  like  that  of  most 
other  nations,  is  divided  into  three  periods. 
They  have    their   successions   of    gods,  of 
demigods,  and  finally  of  men  like  the  rest  of 
us  who  crawl  about  the  earth  at  the  present 
day.     The  first  epoch  takes  in  an  indefinitely 
vast  period,  during  which  seven  pure  spirits 
successively  ruled  over  the  world  of  Japan. 
This  is  the  incomprehensible  epoch.     The 
three  first  of  these  spirits  were  bachelors,  the 
four   last  were  married.     The   last  of   the 
succession  was  called  Isanagi  no  Mikotto  ; 
the  name  of  his  wife  was  Isanami  no  Mi- 
kotto.    Their  eldest  son  was  called  Ten  Sio 
Dai  Dsin ;   and  from  him  all  the  Japanese, 
without   exception,  are  supposed   to   have 
sprung,  as  his  brothers  and  sisters  left  no  is- 
sue.    The   present  Mikado  claims  as    his 
right  the  hereditary  throne  of  Japan,  because 
he  can  trace  his  descent,  from  eldest  son  to 
eldest  son,  to  this  Ten  Sio  Dai  Dsin,  who 
was  the  Adam  of  Japan.     So  it  is  asserted, 
although  we  see  certain  hitches  in  the  pedi- 
gree, which  probably  are  considered  myste- 
ries at  Meaco.     Tradition  is  silent  as  to  the 
names  of  his  wife  and  the  wives  of  his  suc- 
cessors.    It  would    be   proper  to  add,  that 
the   succession   of    demigods  is   continued 
through  five  persons,  each  of  whom  reigned 
any  number  of  years  the  fantastic  imagina- 
tion of  the  authors  of  these  wild  legends 
might  suggest.     In  the  year  b.c.  660 — that 
is  to  say,  a  century  or  so  later  than  the  com- 
mencement of  the  era  of  the  Olympiads  and 
the  legendary  date  assigned  to  the  foundation 
of  Rome — we  find  ourselves  on  firmer  ground. 
The   historical   succession  of    the  Mikados 
commences  with  Syn   Mu,  the   founder  of 
the  empire  of  Japan. 

Not  to  detain  the  reader  longer  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  upon  the  dry  chronicles 
of  the  Japanese,  we  will  at  once  leap  over 
seventeen  centuries.  In  the  reign  of  Konjei 
LXXVI.,  Ecclesiastical  Emperor,  the  whole 
empire  of  Japan  was  given  up  to  the  wildest 
confusion.  The  great  feudatories  of  the  em- 
pire were  waging  against  each  other  a  war 
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more  dire  than  anything  known  to  the 
French  chroniclers  before  the  policy  of  Louis 
XI.  had  in  some  measure  emasculated  the 
strength  of  the  nobility  of  France.  The 
Mikado  was  feeble  in  council,  and  still  more 
unfit  for  war.  In  order  to  restore  some- 
thing like  tranquillity  to  the  country,  he  was 
obliged  to  entrust  plenary  powers  to  his 
General-in-  chief,  Joritomo.  This  soldier, 
when  he  found  himself  invested  with  powers 
such  as  Ferdinand  conferred  upon  Wall  en- 
stein  in  a  similar  hour  of  distress,  acted  as 
the  Duke  of  Friedland  would  have  done  had 
he  not  been  met  by  counteracting  force 
without  and  treachery  within.  He  saved  the 
empire  ;  but  for  himself — not  for  his  master. 
He  sided  with  that  party  among  the  belli- 
gerent princes  which  he  deemed  the  most 
proper  to  second  his  own  ambitious  views. 
With  their  help  he  crushed  their  rivals,  and 
then  crushed  them  in  turn.  The  result. was, 
that  Joritomo  became  the  first  secular  Em- 
peror, or  Ziogoon  of  Japan.  This  event 
happened  a.d.  1152. 

But  the  old  Ecclesiastical  Emperors  did 
not  the  less  hold  empty  state  at  Mcaco,  be- 
cause Joritomo  and  his  successors  reigned  in 
Jedo.  Nay,  their  authority  was  not  so  com- 
pletely shorn  of  splendor,  as  happened  about 
four  centuries  afterwards,  in  the  year  1585, 
in  the  days  of  Ookimatz  C  VII.,  Mikado.  At 
this  time  there  was  a  certain  Fidb  Josi,  the 
son  of  a  peasant,  who  in  early  life  had  served 
in  the  humble  capacity  of  porter  in  the  fami- 
ly of  a  Japanese  noble.  By  valor  and  by 
policy  he  raised  himself  to  the  highest  dis- 
tinction. Ookimatz,  unwarned  by  the  ex- 
perience of  his  predecessor,  confirmed  him 
unhesitatingly  in  the  post  of  Lieutenant- 
General  of  the  Armies  of  the  Empire.  He 
acted  as  Joritomo  had  acted  on  the  like  oc- 
casion, and  repaid  the  confidence  by  reducing 
under  his  own  authority  the  few  provinces 
which  had  yet  held  fast  in  their  allegiance  to 
the  Mikado.  As  Joritomo  was  the  first 
Ziogoon,  so  Fide  Josi,  or  Taiko-Sama,  as  he 
was  afterwards  called,  was  first  Ziogoon  of 
the  whole  of  Japan.  He  stands  twenty- 
ninth  on  the  list.  But  neither  his  policy  nor 
his  valor  could  avail  to  maintain  his  succes- 
sion beyond  the  grave. 

The  aged  warrior  left  behind  him  a  son  of 
tender  years.  To  ensure  his  succession  of 
the  Crown,  Taiko-Sama  had  caused  his  son 
to  be  married  to  the  young  daughter  of  Je- 
jos-Sama,  his  prime  favorite  and  chief  coun- 
cillor. But  when  death  had  once  removed 
the  powerful  Monarch  from  the  scene,  all 
was  forgotten  in  the  presence  of  the  great 


temptation.  The  minister  dethroned  the  son 
of  his  great  benefactor — the  husband  of  his 
own  daughter — and  reigned  in  his  stead,  un- 
der the  name  of  Gongen-Sama.  He  is  the 
lineal  ancestor  of  the  reigning  Ziogoon  of 
Japan.  The  usurpation  took  place  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

From  this  time  the  power  of  the  Mikado 
has  been  but  as  the  shadow  of  a  shadow.  His 
existence  is  a  recognition  of  the  principle 
of  legitimacy  amongst  a  people  who  are  the 
willing  slaves  of  custom  and  tradition.  He 
is  treated  with  almost  divine  honors,  which 
amount,  in  fact,  to  a  most  painful  and  te- 
dious punishment.  He  may  not  touch  the 
earth  with  his  foot,  but  U  carried  about  from 
place  to  place  on  his  attendants'  shoulders. 
So  sacred  is  his  person  that  it  may  not  be 
exposed  even  to  the  cheering  rays  of  the  sun. 
His  hair  is  sacred,  his  beard  is  sacred,  his 
nails  are  sacred — it  would  be  a  profanation 
to  admit  the  services  of  a  hair-cutter  or 
barber.  But  pious  souls  in  Japan  have  dis- 
covered a  way  to  free  the  object  of  their 
adoration  from  his  holy  superfluities.  When 
he  is  asleep  some  one  or  other  of  his  atten- 
dants commits  a  theft  upon  his  sacred  per- 
son, pares  his  nails,  and  reduces  his  hair  and 
beard  to  comfortable  proportions.  He  may  not 
eat  twice  off  the  same  plate,  nor  must  any 
profane  person  use  it  after  him ;  he  may  not 
wear  the  same  clothes  twice,  nor  may  any 
attendant  appropriate  them  as  perquisites. 
The  plate  must  be  broken  and  the  dress  de- 
stroyed. A  convict  in  Norfolk  Island  is 
probably  dissatisfied  with  his  condition  :  let 
him  thinkof  the  Mikado  of  Japan  and  the 
Grand  Lama  of  Thibet,  and  be  thankful. 

It  was,  however,  improbable  that  the  des- 
potism of  the  Ziogoon  should  not  have  con- 
tained within  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  de- 
struction from  the  moment  it  had  become 
fairly  established,  and  had  conquered  all  op- 
position. The  Court  of  the  Mikado  had 
ceased  to  count  as  a  political  power — noth- 
ing remained  but  the  scattered  antagonism 
of  the  princes  or  great  feudatories  of  the  em- 
pire. Every  precaution  has  been  taken  to 
prevent  them  from  forming  such  combi- 
nations as  might  become  formidable  to  the 
central  authority  at  Jedo.  They  are  com- 
pelled to  reside  in  the  capital,  under  the  eye 
of  the  Ministers  of  State,  and  only  permitted 
to  visit  their  estates  at  rare  intervals.  Even 
during  their  absence  their  wives  and  families 
are  retained  as  hostages.  In  the  case  of 
the  Governors,  who  are  entrusted  with  great 
commands  it  is  usuual  to  appointt  two — and 
occasionally,  if  our  recollection  serves  us,  even 
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more — to  bold  the  same  office  ;  one  is  re- 

2uired  to  reside  at  Jedo,  whilst  the  other 
ischarges  the  duties  of  the  office  upon  the 
spot.  Every  year  the  order  is  reversed — 
the  absentee  takes  the  place  of  the  resident, 
and  is  again  brought  within  the  watchful 
supervision  of  the  Council  of  State  at  Jedo. 
It  would  a  priori  seem  probable  that  the 
effective  working  out  of  such  a  system  as 
this  must  be  entrusted  to  the  watchfulness 
of  Ministers  of  State,  who,  if  allowed  to 
hold  their  offices  for  any  length  of  time, 
would  become  the  Richelieus  or  Mazarins  of 
their  helpless  sovereign.  Such,  in  fact,  has 
been  the  case.  The  once  all-powerful  Zio- 
goon  has  dwindled  down  into  the  creature 
of  his  own  councillors — nothing  remains  to 
him  of  authority  but  the  name.  He  is  the 
victim  of  a  code  of  ceremonies  somewhat  less 
tiresome  than  those  which  affect  his  brother 
monarch  of  Meaco.  Like  him,  he  must  sub- 
mit to  his  lot,  and  remain  the  butt  and  ob- 
ject of  never-ceasing  compliments  and  pros- 
trations to  his  life's  end. 

There  is  one  extraordinary  constitutional 
custom  in  Japan,  which  we  cannot  pass 
over  without  a  cursory  notice.  The  Ziogoon 
has  the  right  of  interposing  with  "  le  Roi 
a'avisera!"  when  the  Council  of  State  pre- 
sent any  resolution  for  his  assent  which  may 
be  displeasing  to  him.  His  veto,  however, 
is  not  conclusive.  If  the  council  persist  in 
their  resolution,  and  the  Ziogoon  in  his  neg- 
ative, the  matter  is  referred  for  arbitration 
to  persons  named  according  to  custom,  and 
who  invariably  comprise  certain  near  rela- 
tives of  the  Ziogoon.  The  consequence  of 
their  decision  is  fatal  to  one  or  other  of  the 
contending  parties.  If  they  arbitrate  in 
favor  of  the  Council,  the  Monarch  must  ab- 
dicate in  favor  of  his  next  heir ;  if  in  favor 
of  the  Ziogoon,  the  President  of  the  Council 
Is  bound  upon  the  instant  to  rip  up  his  ab- 
domen ;  and  his  fellow  councillors  can  do 
little  better  than  follow  his  example.  No 
retractation  is  allowed  on  either  side.  rf  his 
strange  custom  is,  according  to  our  phrase- 
ology, somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a  "  Con- 
ference between  the  Houses/'  We  mention 
the  custom,  however,  not  only  on  account  of 
its  singularity,  but  aj  a  proof  of  the  weight 
accorded  to  the  deliberations  of  the  Council 
of  State  according  to  the  present  constitu- 
tional theory  of  Japan. 

The  universal  system  of  espionage  is  an- 
other point  which  well  deserves  notice.  Spies 
in  Japan  are  not  what  spies  are  in  other  coun- 
tries. The  Government  compels  the  nobles  of 
the  land  to  undertake  the  task, — if,  indeed, 


compulsion  is  necessary  when  it  is  known  to  be 
a  valid  title  in  the  eyes  of  the  Council  that  a 
spy  should  have  successfully  denounced  an 
absent  governor  or  tmployi%  and  have  peti- 
tioned to  succeed  him  in  his  office.  Every 
man  is  a  spy  upon  his  neighbor,  and  the  odi- 
ous service  would  appear  to  carry  with  it  no 
social  degradation  or  contempt.  We  will 
not  dwell  longer  upon  this  topic  ;  but,  as  the 
best  illustration  of  the  nature  of  Japanese  es- 
pionage, simply  transcribe  the  following 
passage  from  President  Meylan's  work,  which 
is  quoted  in  the  very  interesting  papers  in 
the  '  Asiatic  Journal,'  to  which  we  have  be- 
fore alluded  : — •  Complaints  of  the  Governor 
of  Matsmai  had  reached  the  Court,  which 
took  its  own  measures  for  ascertaining  the 
truth.  The  agreeable  tidings  that  the  Gov- 
ernor was  displaced  were  speedily  received, 
but  it  was  not  without  astonishment  that  the 
capital,  Matsmai,  recognized  in  his  successor 
a  journeyman  tobacco-cutter,  who  some 
months  before,  had  disappeared  from  his 
master's  shop.  The  journeyman  tobacco- 
cutter  had  been  personated  by  a  noble  of  the 
land,  who  had  assumed  that  disguise  in  or- 
der to  exercise  the  office  of  a  spy,  for  which 
he  had  been  sent  to  Matsmai  by  the  Court.' 
Only  conceive  a  state  of  things  amongst  our- 
selves in  which  Lord  Ellenborough  should 
take  a  small  cigar  shop  in  Dame  Street,  Dub- 
lin, in  order  to  gather  matter  of  accusation 
against  Lord  Eghntoun.  We  must  suppose 
further  that  Lord  Derby,  when  the  point 
was  made  out  to  his  satisfaction,  should  ap- 
point Lord  Ellenborough  to  the  Lieutenancy 
of  Ireland,  vacant  by  the  suicide  of  Lord  Eg- 
lintoun,  who  could  not,  according  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  happy  '  despatch,'  avoid  the 
painful  necessity  of  slitting  up  his  own  abdo- 
men in  the  presence  of  Lady  Eglintoun,  his 
family,  and  his  attendants.  That  would  be 
a  sample  of  life  in  Japan. 

With  regard  to  the  great  feudal  nobles  of 
Japan  it  is  furthermore  proper  to  add,  that 
the  jealous  policy  of  the  Council  of  State  has 
missed  no  opportunity  of  weakening  their 
strength  by  continuous  subdivisions  of  the 
most  important  fiefs.  Besides,  no  device  is 
left  untried  to  keep  them  in  poverty,  as  pov- 
erty is  the  best  guarantee  for  their  subjec- 
tion. They  are  required  not  only  to  raiso 
and  maintain  troops  for  the  defence  of  their 
own  territories,  in  a  manner  somewhat  akin 
to  our  old  military  arrangements,  but  also  to 
provide  a  quantity  of  troops  specifically  for 
Imperial  service.  They  are  moreover  com- 
pelled to  maintain  a  state  and  display  which 
must  materially  interfere  with  the  balance  at 
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their  bankers.  If  their  fortune  should  sur- 
vive all  these  attacks,  the  Ziogoon  would 
simply  invite  himself  to  dine  with  them  in  his 
own  palace  at  Jedo.  The  payment  of  the  ex- 
penses incurred  for  this  entertainment  will 
speedily  remove  all  causes  of  apprehension. 

Brief  as  this  sketch  necessarily  is,  we  can- 
not omit  all  mention  of  the  various  forms  of 
religion  which  prevail  in  Japan.  The  doc- 
trine professed  by  the  Established  Church  is 
Sintoism.  As  it  is  described  by  Koempfer, 
the  professors  of  this  creed  do  not  trouble 
themselves  much  as  to  their  ultimate  destiny 
beyond  the  grave.  They  have  obscure  no- 
tions of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
even  of  a  future  state  of  misery  and  bliss. 
They  do,  indeed,  admit  the  existence  of  a 
Supreme  Deity,  who  inhabits  the  highest 
heavens,  and  of  deities  somewhat  inferior  in 
dignity,  whose  seats  are  in  the  starry  firma- 
ment. But  to  these  sublimer  powers  they 
address  no  prayers.  Their  happinees  is  too 
trascendent  to  be  ruffled  by  the  sound  of  mor- 
tal supplication.  The  Japanese  are  men  of 
practical  piety,  and  will  offer  their  petitions 
only  to  those  lesser  powers,  from  whose  in- 
fluence they  have  something  to  hope  or  some- 
thing to  dread.     To  those, — 

**  The  elves  of  hills,  brooks,  standing  lakes,  and 
groves, 
And  those  that  on  the  sand  with  printless  foot 
Do  chase  the  ebbing  Neptune,  and  do  fly  him 
When  he  comes  back," — 

they  willingly  raise  the  voice  of  supplication 
or  thanksgiving.  But  these  beings  of  super- 
natural essence  are  not  the  only  objects  of  the 
adoration  of  the  Sintoist.  The  Deified  He- 
roes of  his  own  country  are  the  chief  objects 
of  his  devotion.  They  have  been  beatified 
in  swarms  which  would  try  the  imagination 
of  a  Greek  of  days  gone  by,  or  of  a  devout 
Rom  in  Catholic  of  the  present  time.  Such 
distinguished  persons  are  called  Kami,  and  it 
is  for  those  that  the  orthodox  Sintoist  reserves 
his  chief  homages  for  eleven  months  of  the 
year.  During  the  twelfth  he  is  silent,  as  all 
the  Kami  are  supposed  to  be  on  a  visit  to  the 
Dairi,  or  Court  of  the  Mikado.  They  are 
habitually  worshipped  in  Mias,  or  Temples : 
in  the  Japanese  language,  we  are  told,  this 
word  "  Mia"  signiGes  the  dwelling  of  a  living 
soul.  It  would  require  more  space  than  we 
can  well  afford  to  dwell  upon  their  ceremo- 
nial worship.  One  custom  alone  would  ap- 
pear to  deserve  notice.  When  the  Sintoist  pre- 
sents himself  in  his  place  of  worship,  he  kneels 
down  and  offers  up  his  prayers  and  supplica- 
tions before  a  mirror.  As  plainly  as  he  dis- 
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corns  his  own  features' in  that  mirror,  so  plain- 
ly do  the  beings  to  whom  bis  prayers  are  ad- 
dressed discern  and  comprehend  the  spirit- 
ual   and   temporal   wants  of  their  votary. 
There  is  something  striking  in  the  custom, 
although  it  might  lead  to  abuse  if  introduced 
among  devout  ladies  at  the  present  day.     It 
was  not  until  after  the  Christian  Era  that 
Buddhism  penetrated  into  Japan,  nor  until 
a.  d.    543  that  it   made   any  considerable 
progress.      Before  that  time  the  Japanese 
had  been  divided  between  their  ancient  idols 
and  the  philosophic   opinions  of  Confucius, 
but  the  doctrines  of  Bouddha  contained  a 
positive  promise   of  eternal   bliss,  which  it 
was  not  in  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  to 
reject.     It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  these 
observations  to  dwell  longer  on  this  interest- 
ing subject.     Suffice  it  to  say  that  Sintoism 
has  remained  the  state  religion  of  Japan,  to 
which  even   those  who  adhere  to  the   doc- 
trines of  Bouddha  or  the  tenets  of  Confucius 
must  outwardly  conform.      Christianity  had 
at  one  time  mado  considerable  progress  in 
this  empire.     One  century,  however,   wit- 
nessed its  introduction  and  expulsion.     In 
the  year  1542  of  our  era  it  came  in  with  the 
Portuguese,  and  in  the  year  1640  with  the 
Portuguese  it  was  expelled  from  Japan.  The 
last    spark    of  the   Christian  religion   was 
Quenched  in  the  blood  of  the  victims  of  Sin- 
nabara.     Whenever  it  shall  be  judged  prop- 
er to  attempt  its  re-introduction,  the  Re- 
formed Churches  will  have  a  great  advantage 
over  the  emissaries  of  the  Roman  Propagan- 
da.    The  Japanese  hold  the  name  of  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  priest  in  abhorrence,  as  French 
children,  in  the  successive  periods  of  Europe- 
an history,  used  to  abhor  the  names  of  Talbot, 
of  Marlborough,  and  of  Wellington. 

Wefcnow  not  if  these  few  observations 
will  be  sufficient  to  conjure  up  the  Image  of 
Japan,  as  it  is,  before  the  mind  of  the  Eng- 
lish reader.  For  the  present  we  are  com- 
pelled to  pass  on  to  that  portion  of  the  sub- 
ject which  is  of  more  immediate  interest; 
namely,  the  records  of  English  intercourse 
with  this  singular  people, — by  whom  it  was 
commenced,  how  it  ceased,  what  attempts 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time  at  a  re- 
newal of  the  interrupted  friendship,  what  has 
been  the  value  of  the  trade  in  the  hands  of 
the  Dutch,  and  what  it  may  prove  in  the  fu- 
ture, if  the  ports  of  Japan  should  be  once 
thrown  open  to  the  world.  When  the  Eng- 
lish negotiated  for  the  opening  of  the  Chi- 
nese ports,  and  the  removal  of  those  oppres- 
sive regulations  which  had  stopped  all  ra- 
|  tional  intercourse  between  China  and  other 
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nations,  they  acted  in  the  cause  of  every  civ- 
ilized country, — not  of  Great  Britain  alone. 
Canton  was  not  to  remain  the  only  port  of 
communication  with  the  empire,  The  Hong 
monopoly  was  to  be  abolished.  The  fiscal 
regulations  upon  foreign  trade  generally  were 
to  be  revised.  The  tyrannical  jurisdiction 
olaimed  by  the  Chinese  over  Europeans  was 
to  be  brought  to  an  end.  The  degrading 
tone  of  superiority  assumed  by  the  Chinese 
over  the  Western  nations  in  the  course  of  ne- 
gotiation was  to  be  surrendered.  We  can 
reflect  with  pride  on  the  course  taken  by  our 
Government  on  this  occasion.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  liberality  of  the  English  in  China 
may  be  imitated  by  the  United  States  nego- 
tiators at  Jedo ;  if,  indeed,  the  honor  of 
breaking  down  the  Brazen  Wall  with  which 
the  Japanese  had  encircled  their  empire  is 
reserved  for  them.  They  should  consider 
that  they  are  not  gone  merely  to  obtain  re- 
dress for  grievances  inflicted  on  their  own 
citizens,  nor  simply  to  open  Japan  to  their 
own  commercial  operations. 

The  first  English  intercourse  with  Japan 
took  place  on  the  19th  of  April,  1600.  It 
was  on  that  day  that  William  Adams,  pilot, 
whose  name  will  be  found  at  the  beginning 
of  this  paper,  arrived  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Empire  in  a  Dutch  ship,  the  last  of  five  which 
had  been  fitted  out  by  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company  for  a  mercantile  cruise  upon  a 
large  scale.  The  little  fleet  entered  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  but 
on  coasting  up  along  the  sea- board  of  Chili 
and  Peru  they  met  with  so  many  and  such 
dire  calamities,  that  at  langth  they  could  not 
muster  more  men  than  an  insufficient  comple- 
ment for  a  single  ship.  Under  these  circum- 
stances they  determined  to  stand  over  for  Ja- 
pan, to  dispose  of  the  woollens,  which  formed 
a  large  part  of  their  cargo,  and  which,  as 
they  supposed,  would  meet  with  a  rapid 
sale  among  the  Japanese.  That  they  were 
disappointed  in  their  expectation  appeared 
by  the  result,  but  they  had  no  ground  in  any 
other  respect  to  complain  of  the  reception 
they  met  with  from  the  inhabitants  of  this 
distant  land.  The  Europeans  present  in  Ja- 
pan did  their  utmost  to  persuade  the  Empe- 
ror that  William  Adams  and  his  companions 
should  be  put  to  death.  A  Portuguese 
Jesuit*  came  on  board  the  ship,  and  when 

he  returned  to  his  Japanese  friends  coolly  as- 

1 

*  Neither  Portuguese  nor  Dutch  scrupled  at  any 
instrument  or  means  which  offered  them  a  prospect 
of  driving  us  from  the  East  Sir  John  Malcolm  at- 
tributes the  failure  of  the  embassy  of  Sir  Thomas 
Roe  at  the  court  of  Ajmeer,  in  1614,  mainly  to  the 


sured  them  that  .Adams  and  his  friend  Timo- 
thy Shotton  were  pirates,  and  ought  instant- 
ly to  be  crucified.  The  result  was  that  Ad- 
ams was  Bent  for  to  court. 

From  the  first  moment  a  man  turns  his  at- 
tention to  Japanese  subjects  he  cannot  fail  to 
be  struck  with  what  followed,  as  it  is  given  in 
the* simple  narration  of  the  old  pilot  himself. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese — ?and  latterly  the  Dutch — were 
the  only  Europeans  who  had  any  access  to 
the  Japanese.  During  the  half  century  this 
intercourse  had  lasted  they  had  abundant 
time  for  setting  proper  machinery  to  work,  in 
order  to  gain  their  ends.  Human  nature  is 
the  same  in  Japan  as  elsewhere;  bribes,  no 
doubt,  and  intrigues  are  not  wholly  without 
avail.  Well,  William  Adams,  this  waif,  this 
mere  human  flotsam  and  jetsam,  was  cast 
upon  the  Japanese  shores,  without  a  patron, 
without  a  friend,  without  an  interpreter  on 
whom  he  could  rely.  He  was  examined  and 
reexamined.  There  was  no  shift  or  de- 
vice the  activity  of  commercial  malice  could 
suggest  that  was  not  employed  by  his  im- 
placable enemies.  These  men  seemed  to 
have  an  instinctive  idea  of  the  future  com- 
mercial greatness  of  England.  They  dreaded 
the  presence  of  an  Englishman,  and  resolved 
that  he  should  never  return  alive  to  tell  the 
tale  of  what  he  had  seen.  For  weeks  and 
weeks  they  plied  the  Japanese  Emperor  with 
every  suggestion  most  calculated  to  extort 
from  his  anger  or  his  policy  a  sentence  of 
death  against  the  helpless  stranger.  Even 
the  Dutchmen,  Adams'j  own  shipmates, 
joined  in  the  machinations  of  his  enemies,  but 
all  in  vain ;  the  sentence  of  the  Emperor  was, 
"As  yet  these  strangers  have  done  no  dam- 
age to  me  or  to  my  subjects.  It  were  against 
reason  and  against  justice  that  I  should  put 
them  to  death !"  Not  only  were  their  lives 
spared,  but  Adams  rose  into  high  favor  with 
the  Emperor,  who  employed  him  to  build  a 
ship  for  him,  and  covered  him  with  honors 
and  wealth.  He  was  willing  to  grant  him 
any  favor  but  the  one  the  kind-hearted  old 
seaman  most  desired-*— permission  to  return  to 
Wapping  or  Deptford.  It  was  in  one  or 
other  of  these  dingy  swamps  that  his  wife  and 
two  children  were,  or  might  yet  be,  living, 
and  all  the  glories  of  Jedo  grew  pale  in  com- 
parison with  the  remembered  comforts  of  a 
racy  Thames  fog  and  his  own  fire-side.  Es- 
cape was  impossible ;  it  was  not  until  after 

intrigues  of  the  Portuguese  missionaries :  and  on 
the  massacre  at  Amboyna,  by  the  Dutch,  in  1622, 
the  English  abondoned  the  commerce  of  the  East- 
em  islands. 
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many  attempts  that  poor  Adams  succeeded 
in  (it  spa  telling  a  letter  to  Java,  addressed  to 
"  My  unknown  friends  and  countrymen." 
This  letter  reached  Bantam,  end  "  was  read 
to  all  the  merchants,  that  they  might  take 
notice  of  the  hopes  there  were  of  trade  with 

Amongst  others,  Captain  John  Saps  was 
present  in  Bantam  at  the  time.  The  account 
of  this  officer,  as  detailed  by  himself,  will  be 
found  of  the  most  interesting  kind.  The  title 
of  his  narrative  is  also  marked  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  paper,  together  with  a 
notice  of  the  collection  of,  travels  in  which  it 
is  to  be  found.  We  may  as  well  say  that 
Mr.  John  Cocks,  Capo  merchant,  whose  name 
will  be  found  in  conjunction  with  that  of 
Captain  Saris,  was  his  substitute  when  he 
was  absent  from  Firando  at  the  Court  of  the 
Emperor,  as  welt  as  later,  when  he  had  quit- 
ted Japan.  But  to  return:  Captain  Saris 
had  sailed  from  England  in  April,  1611,  had 
reached  Bantam  in  October,  1612,  and  with 
one  ship  only,  the  crew  of  which  consisted  of 
twenty-four  Englishmen,  one  Spaniard,  one 
Portuguese,  and  five  Indiana,  sailed  from 
Java  for  Japan,  which  he  sighted  on  the  9th 
of  June,  1813.  We  are  particular  in  mark- 
ing the  date,  as  this  was  the  first  time  an 
English  vessel  had  ever  approached  the 
shores  of  Japan. 

His  appearance  was  a  signal  for  the  re- 
newal of  the  same  attempts  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  case  of  William  Adams.  The 
English  were  represented  in  the  most  gloomy 
colors  to  the  Japanese,  as  mere  pirates,  buc- 
caneers, &c,  but  all  was  in  vain.  Captain — 
or,  as  he  is  styled,  "  The  General"— Saris 
appears  to  have  i>one  on  admirably  from  the 
first  with  Old  King  Foyne,  the  king  of  the 
Island  of  Firando,  who  forwarded  his  mes- 
sage requesting  the  honor  of  an  interview  to 
the  Court  of  the  Emperor.  We  wish  it  were 
possible,  within  the  limits  to  which  we  are 
necessarily  confined,  to  give  an  idea  of  Saris's 
proceedings  with  the  Japanese  in  his  own 
quaint  manner.  What  the  Japanese  were  in 
his  day  they  appear  to  have  been  since. 
There  was  the  same  genuine  anxiety  and  de- 
sire to  oblige,  tempered  with  the  same  ab- 
ject fear  of  "  what  would  be  said"  at  head- 
quarters. Much  the  same  kind  of  precaution 
appears  to  have  been  used,  and  the  same 
spirit  displayed  iu  the  time  of  Captain  Saris, 
as  the  other  day  when  Sir  Edward  Belcher 
visited  the  port  of  Nangasaki  in  the  "  Sama- 
rang."  All  this,  however,  we  are  compelled 
most  unwillingly  to  pass  over,  in  order  that 
we  may  lay  before  our  readers  the  copy  of  a 
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charter,  or,  rather,  permission  to  trade,  which 
will  show  on  what  kind  of  footing  the  English 
trade  with  Japan  once  stood,  and  what  it 
might  have  become  if  we  had  had  the  wit  to 
profit  by  the  occasion. 

"  Privileges  granted  by  Ogoshosams,  Emperor 
of  Japan,  unto  the  Right  Worshipful  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  Knight,  Governor,  and  others  th'e  Honor- 
able and  worshipful  Adventurers  to  the  East 
Indies. 

"  I.  Imprimis,  We  give  free  license  to  the  sub- 
jects of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  viz.,  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  Governor,  and  company  of  the  East  Indian 
merchants  and  adventurers,  for  ever  safely  to 
come  into  any  of  our  ports  of  our  empire  of  Japan, 
with  their  shippes  and  merchandizes,  without  any 
hindrance  to  them  or  their  goods.  And  to  abide, 
buy,  sell,  and  barter,  according  to  their  owne 
manner,  with  all  nations ;  to  tarry  here  as  long  as 
they  think  good,  and  to  depart  at  their  pleasure.' 

"  II.  Item,  We  grant  unto  them  freedom  of  cus- 
tom, for  all  such  merchandizes  as  either  now  they 
have  brought,  or  hereafter  shall  bring  into  our 
kingdome,  or  shall  from  hence  transport  to  any 
foreign  part.  And  doe  authorize  those  shippes 
that  hereafter  shall  arrive,  and  come  from  England, 
to  proceed  to  present  sale  of  their  commodities, 
without  further  coming  or  sending  up  to  our  court. 

"  HI.  Item,  If  any  of  their  shippes  shall  happen 
to  lie  in  danger  of  ehtpwrecke,  we  will  our  sub- 
jects not  only  to  assist  them,  but  that  such  part  of 
shippes  and  goods  as  shall  be  saved,  be  returned 
to  their  captains,  or  Cape  merchants,  or  their  as- 
signees. And  that  they  shall  or  may  build  one 
house  or  more  for  themselves  in  any  part  of  our 
empire,  where  they  shall  think  fittest,  and  at  their 
departure  to  make  sale  thereof  at  their  pleasure. 

"  IV.  Item,  Ifanv  of  the  English  merchants, or 
other,  shall  depart  this  life,  within  our  dominions, 
the  goods  of  the  deceased  shall  remaine  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Cape  merchant.  And  that  all  offences 
committed  by  them  shall  be  punished  by  the  said 
Cape  merchant,  according  to  his  discretion  :  and 
oUr  laws  take  no  hold  of  their  persons  or  goods. 

"  V.  Item,  We  will  that  ye,  our  subjects,  trad- 
ing with  them  for  any  of  their  commodities,  pay 
them  for  the  same,  according  to  agreement,  with< 
out  delay,  or  returne  of  their  wares  again  unto 

"  VI.  Item,  For  such  commodities  as  they  have 
now  brought,  or  shall  hereafter  bring,  fitting  for 
our  service  and  proper  use,  we  will  that  no  arrest 
be  made  thereof,  but  that  the  price  be  made  with 
the  Cape  merchant,  according  as  they  may  sell 
to  others,  and  present  payment  upon  delivery  of 
the  goods. 

"VII.  Item,  If  in  discovery  of  other  countries 
for  trade,  and  returne  of  their  shippes,  they  shall 
neede  men  or  victuals,  we  will  tut  ye  our  sub- 
jects, furnish  them  for  their  money,  as  their  needs 
shall  require. 

"  VIII.  Item,  And  that  without  other  passeport, 

they  shall  and  may  set  out  upon  the.  discovery  of 

Yeadzo,  or  any  other  part  in  or  about  our  empire. 

"  From  our  castle  in  Surunga,  the  first  day 

of  ninth  month,  and  in  the  eighteenth 
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year  of  our  Dary,  according  to  our  com- 
putation.    Sealed  with  our  broad  Seale. 
Underwritten, 
Minna  Mottono. 

Yei.     Ye.    Yeas." 

In  consequence  of  this  charter  an  English 
factory  was  established  at  Firando,  and  was 
left  by  Captain  Saris  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Richard  Cocks,  to  whom  three 
Englishmen — among  whom  was  our  old 
friend  William  Adams — were  given  as  assis- 
tants. In  the  course  of  the  year  1614,  when 
Captain  Saris  had  left  Japan,  we  find  the 
directors  of  the  factory  endeavoring  to 
open  a  trade  with  Corea,  and  later  with  Siam 
and  the  Loo  Choo  Islands.  Indeed,  it  is  said, 
that  the  chief  motive  with  the  English  East 
India  Company  for  sanctioning  the  establish- 
ment of  the  factory  at  Firando,  was  that  they 
might  introduce  themselves  to  the  Chinese 
markets,  and  cover  the  losses  incurred  by 
the  direct  trade  with  Japan,  by  fostering  a 
general  trade  between  China,  Japan,  Corea, 
<kc.  In  this  expectation  they  were  baffled, 
and  prematurely,  as  it  turned  out,  resolved, 
in  the  year  1623,  to  withdraw  their  establish- 
ment altogether  from  Japan ;  a  false  step 
which  they  have  never  been  able  to  retrace. 

We  must,  at  this  point,  mention  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Portuguese  from  Japan,  as  with- 
out a  proper  appreciation  of  this  point  it 
would  be  difficult  to  comprehend  the  diffi- 
culties thrown  by  the  Japanese  in  the  way 
of  a  renewed  intercourse  with  the  English. 
The  Portuguese  had  for  a  long  time  driven  a 
most  thriving  trade  with  Japan,  but,  as  we 
explained  in  a  former  portion  of  this  paper, 
by  the  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits,  and  their 
own  unbridled  appetency  for  gain,  they  had 
rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to  the  then 
sovereign  powers.  They  ventured  moreover 
to  mix  themselves  up  in  a  conspiracy  with  a 
party  among  the  Japanese,  the  object  of 
which  was  the  dethronement  of  the  reigning 
Ziogoon.  The  plot  was  detected,  partly 
it  is  said,  by  the  agency  of  the  Dutch,  who 
intercepted  a  letter  at  sea  which  contained  a 
full  revelation  of  the  conspiracy,  and  handed 
it  to  the  authorities  at  Jedo,  in  hopes  that  it 
would  give  them  advantage  over  their  com- 
mercial rivals.  The  letter  certainly  produced 
the  desired  effect,  for  it  drew  forth  the  edict 
by  which  Japan  has  continued  a  sealed  book 
to  all  foreign  nations  for  upwards  of  two  cen- 
turies. The  Dutch  only  were  exempted  from 
the  ban  in  return  for  the  service  they  had 
rendered  to  the  Government.  The  effect  of 
this  edict  is  stated  by  Kcempfer  as  follows  : 
''No  Japanese  ship  or  boat  whatsoever,  nor 


any  Japanese  born,  shall  dare  to  go  out  of 
the  country.  All  who  disobey  the  order 
shall  be  punished  with  death  ;  the  ship  with 
her  cargo  shall  be  affected  with  sequestration. 
All  Japanese  who  return  home  from  abroad 
shall  suffer  death  ;  a  reward  of  five  hundred 
pieces  of  silver  is  offered  for  the  discovery  of 
a  Christian  priest,  for  a  Christian  layman  in 
proportion.  All  persons  who  spread  the 
Christian  doctrines,  or  bear  so  scandalous  a 
name,  are  to  be  imprisoned.  Finally,  all  the 
Portuguese,  with  their  mothers,  nurses,  and 
all  their  property,  shall  be  transported  to 
Macao."  The  Portuguese  ventured  to  send 
an  embassy  from  Macao  to  see  if  something 
could  not  be  done  to  repair  the  mischief. 
They  were  dismissed  with  a  threat  that  all 
Portuguese,  whether  forming  part  of  an  em- 
bassy or  not,  who  ventured,  after  this  solemn 
warning,  to  set  foot  on  Japanese  soil  should 
suffer  the  penalty  of  death.  Another  em- 
bassy was  sent,  and  the  Japanese  showed 
with  what  terrible  fidelity  they  adhere  to 
engagements  of  this  nature.  The  detail  of 
this  horrible  transaction  will  be  found  at 
length  in  "  Charlevoix." 

It  was  not  until  half  a  century  after  their 
abandonment  of  their  factory  at  Firando, 
that  the  East  Indian  Company  endeavored 
to  renew  their  intercourse  with  Japan.  It 
may  be,  that  the  perpetual  confusion  in 
which  England  had  been  kept  in  consequence 
of  the  wars  of  the  Commonwealth  had  some- 
what impeded  the  course  of  commercial  en- 
terprise. But  in  the  year  1673  the  good 
ship  '  Return'  was  sent  to  Japan,  with  an  as- 
sorted cargo,  to  endeavor,  if  possible,  to  re- 
new a  commercial  connection,  which,  it  was 
hoped,  was  not  broken  up  for  ever.  On  their 
arrival  at  Nangasaki  they  found  that  the 
Dutch  were  the  only  representatives  of  the 
western  nations  left  in  Japan,  and,  of  course, 
all  their  influence  was  exerted  to  procure 
the  exclusion  of  their  English  rivals.  The 
fortunes  of  the  war  had  thrown  an  apt  occa- 
sion in  the  way.  Our  Charles  II.  had  inter- 
married with  the  Portuguese  Infanta.  The 
representatives  of  Holland  in  Japan  assured 
the  authorities  that  England  or  Portugal  was 
all  one  since  this  union  between  the  two 
Courts.  In  vain  the  captain  of  the  '  Return' 
pleaded  the  charter,  he  only  received  the  de- 
cisive answer,  '  that  there  could  be  no  trade 
between  the  Japanese  and  the  subjects  of  a 
king  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  their 
greatest  enemy.  With  the  first  fair  wind 
they  must  quit  the  shores  of  Japan,  and  re- 
turn no  more.'  The  Captain  asked,  if  they 
nrght  return  again  when  circumstances  had 
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changed.  The  nuptial  bed  of  Charles  was 
a  barren  one,  and  all  connection  between 
England  and  Portugal  must  soon  be  definite- 
ly broken  off,  might  the  English,  then,  try 
again  ?  He  was  told,  '  They  had  better  not.' 
Since  that  time  there  have  been  various  scat- 
tered attempts  on  the  part  of  the  English  to 
procure  a  renewal  of  intercourse.  In  1791 
the  '  Argonaut/  merchantman,  tried  and 
failed.  Then  there  was  the  '  Providence/ 
surveying- vessel,  Captain  Broughton,  1796, 
— no  one  permitted  to  land.  The  '  Frederick/ 
merchantman,  from  Calcutta,  in  1803,  with 
a  cargo,  ordered  away  in  twenty-four  hours. 
In  the  year  1808,  the 'Phantom  Frigate/ 
under  Captain  Pellew,  entered  Nangasaki  Bay, 
and  well  nigh  drove  the  local  authorities  out 
of  their  wits.  The  Governor  and  several  of 
his  officers  were  obliged  to  perform  the  cere- 
mony of  the  hara-kiri.  This  brings  us  to 
the  great  attempt  made  by  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles  from  Batavia  at  the  time  of  the  Brit- 
ish occupation,  but  it  will  first  be  proper  to 
say  a  word  on  the  situation  of  the  Dutch  in 
their  factory  at  Dezima. 

The  position  of  the  Dutch  at  Nangasaki  has 
been  far  more  humiliating  than  any  thing 
endured  by  the  representatives  of  English 
commercial  interests  at  Canton  in  the  worst 
of  times.  The  amount  of  their  trade  is  limit- 
ed, nor  are  they  permitted  to  despatch  more 
than  two  ships  every  year.  The  factory  at 
Nangasaki  stands  on  the  little  island  of  De- 
zima, which  is  connected  by  a  narrow  cause- 
way with  the  main  land.  Within  its  walls 
the  Dutch  residents  are  strictly  confined,  nor 
are  they  permitted  to  go  out  for  a  walk  in 
the  city  or  its  environs  without  a  special 
permission  from  the  governor,  nor  even  then 
without  such  a  train  of  guards  and  attend- 
ants— all  of  whom  must  be  highly  fed  and 
paid — as  render  them  very  reluctant  to  pro- 
fit by  the  nominal  privilege.  They  are  sub- 
jected to  the  laws  of  Japan  during  their  stay. 
Their  ships  on  coming  into  harbor  are  com- 
pelled to  deliver  up  all  their  ammunition, 
weapons  of  war,  and  religious  books.  Their 
movements  are  constantly  watched,  and  their 
steps  dogged  by  spies,  even  within  the  limit 
of  their  own  factory.  There  are  not  many 
positions  in  the  world  which  could  be  quoted 
as  so  unenviable  or  so  hampered  with  tedi- 
ous restraints  of  every  kind,  as  that  of  an 
unfortunate  Dutch  employ^  in  the  factory  at 
Dezima.  We  must  not,  of  course,  pass  over 
in  silence  the  journey  of  homage  from  De- 
zima to  Jedo,  to  which  the  Dutch  were  at 
first  annually  subjected.  It  was  upon  these 
occasions  that  the  factory  physicians  had 


such  good  opportunities  of  making  them- 
selves acquainted  with  the  internal  constitu- 
tion of  Japan.  Therefore  we  have  every 
reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  arrangement. 
Since  the  close  of  the  last  century  these 
State  journeys  have  been  limited  to  one 
every  fourth  year,  but  the  presents  are  re- 
quired to  be  despatched  annually,  as  before. 
For  an  account  of  the  ceremonials  at  Jedo, 
and  for  the  strange  sights  met  with  on  the 
road,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  '  Pen- 
cillings  by  the  Way/  which  bear  the  signa- 
tures of  Koampfer,  Thunberg,  and  Siebold. 

With  regard  to  the  value  of  the  trade,  for 
which  the  Dutch  have  endured  so  many  hu- 
miliations, we  have  very  full  information  in 
a  most  valuable  report  from  Baron  Van  Im- 
hoff,  which  has  been  dissected  by  Sir  Stam- 
ford Raffles  in  the  Appendix  to  his  '  History 
of  Java/'  It  appears  that  for  some  years 
after  the  events  of  1640,  and  until  the  Dutch 
lost  possession  of  the  island  of  Formosa  in 
1661,  decent  respect  was  shown  to  them. 
The  loss  of  this  island,  which  involved  the  loss 
of  naval  supremacy  in  the  Japanese  waters, 
threw  the  factory  at  Firando  completely  into 
the  hands  of  the  Government  at  Jedo.  Still, 
despite  of  the  humiliations  to  which  they 
were  subjected,  the  trade  appears  to  have 
been  a  most  profitable  one  for  many  years 
afterwards,  as  will  result  fr^rn  the  state- 
ments of  Van  Imhoff,  which  we  here  abridge. 
In  the  beginning,  the  returns  from  Japan 
consisted  of  silver  and  copper.  In  the  year 
1640  orders  were  issued  to  the  factors  at 
Japan  requiring  gold  as  a  return.  So  suc- 
cessfully was  this  operation  carried  through, 
that  the  profits  made  upon  the  returns  of  gold 
coin  alone  amounted,  during  the  two  years 
1670,  1671,  to  one  million  of  florins.  The 
exportation  of  silver  was  soon  prohibited, 
but  this  mattered  but  little,  as  the  great 
profits  were  made  upon  the  exportation  of 
gold.  In  1685  the  Japanese  Government 
intervened,  with  a  far  more  arbitrary  regu- 
lation, limiting  the  trade  of  the  Dutch  to 
300,000  tahiU,  two-thirds  of  which  were  to 
take  place  on  piece  goods  and  weighable 
articles,  the  other  third  on  silks.  In  1689, 
in  place  of  an  unlimited  exportation  of  cop- 
per, the  supply  was  limited  to  a  very  mode~ 
rate  provision.  In  1700,  not  more  than  four 
or  five  ships  were  allowed  to  be  sent  instead 
of  six  or  seven,  as  before  ;  this  number  was 
finally  reduced,  in  1717,  to  two  ships,  and 
in  1743  to  one  ship,  and  one  half  of  the 
cargo.  The  Dutch  writers,  however,  com- 
plain of  nothing  so  much  as  of  constant  alter- 
ations made  by  the  Japanese  in  the  value  of 
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their  currency,  coupled  with  an  arbitrary 
and  compulsory  valuation  of  their  imports. 
The  impression,  however,  resulting  from  a 
careful  perusal  of  the  statements  made  by 
them  upon  this  subject  is,  that  the  fault  lay 
mainly  with  the  Dutch  factors  themselves, 
who  did  not  shape  their  imports  according  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  time,  and  demand  ex- 
ports of  such  a  kind  as  were  most  consistent 
with  the  political  and  commercial  circum- 
stances of  Japan.  Added  to  this,  we  have 
the  authority  of  Dutch  writers  themselves 
for  stating,  that  the  ruin  of  the  Company's 
affairs  was  far  more  attributable  to  the  illicit 
and  private  trading  of  their  own  agents,  to 
the  shameful  venality  and  peculation  of  the 
authorities  at  Batavia  and  Dezima,  than  to 
any  cause  over  which  the  Japanese  had 
control. 

In  the  year  1813,  when  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles  was  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Java,  he 
despatched  two  ships  to  Nangasaki,  as  the 
annual  traders,  in  hopes  that  he  might  be 
able  to  effect  the  shifting  of  the  commerce 
from  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  to  those  of  the 
English  without  exciting  any  jealousy  on  the 
part  of  the  Japanese.  Heer  Cassa  was 
named  to  succeed  Heer  Doeff  as  president 
of  the  factory.  Two  commissioners  accom- 
panied the  expedition,  one  Dutch,  Wardenaar, 
the  other  English,  Dr.  Ainslie,  who  were 
empowered  to  make  all  necessary  arrange- 
ments upon  the  spot.  Heer  Doeff,  however, 
refused  to  give  credence  to  the  story  either 
of  the  surrender  of  Java,  or  of  the  recent 
occurrences  in  Europe,  and  determined  to 
maintain  Dutch  authority  at  Dezima,  if  it  ex- 
isted no  where  else.  He  gained  over  to  his 
cause  the  authorities  of  the  place,  who  well 
knew  what  consequences  must  ensue  to  them- 
selves for  having  permitted  the  entry  of  Eng- 
lish vessels  into  the  harbor  of  Nangasaki. 
Having  operated  successfully  on  their  fears, 
he  next  endeavored  to  appeal  to  the  prudence 
and  moderation  of  the  English  agents,  and 
with  success.  Why  could  they  not  return 
next  year,  and  bring  him  full  and  proper 
assurances  of  the  surrender  of  Java,  and  the 

Eolitical  extinction  of  Holland  ?  Meanwhile 
e  would  do  what  he  could,  he  would  nego- 
tiate with  the  Japanese  for  the  sale  of  the 
cargoes  that  had  been  brought  to  Japan,  as 
also  for  suitable  returns.  Thus  nothing  would 
be  lost,  and  he  would  enjoy  the  satisfaction 
of  having  been  faithful  to  his  duty,  and  true 
to  his  allegiance  to  the  last.  A  year's  de- 
lay mattered  little.  The  Commissioners  as- 
sented, and  went  their  way ;  but  when  they 
returned  next  year  Heer  Doeff  had  com- 


pletely got  the  local  authorities  into  his 
power.  Any  detection  of  the  trick  to  which 
they  had  been  parties  must  infallibly  lead  to 
their  instant  death.  In  conjunction  with 
them  he  manoeuvred  so  successfully,  that 
the  Commissioners  were  compelled  to  retreat 
a  second  time  re  infecta.  Meanwhile  news 
had  been  received  of  the  probable  and  speedy 
restoration  of  her  colonies  to  Holland  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  and  so  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles  was  foiled. 

It  is  evident  enough  upon  the  most  cur- 
sory consideration  that  any  statement  of  the 
comparatively  trifling  value  of  the  trade  be- 
tween the  Japanese  and  the  Dutch  factory  at 
Dezima  for  the  last  few  years  can  have  but 
little  interest  in  the  eyes  of  commercial  men. 
The  present  produce  of  a  trade  conducted 
with  such  manifest  disadvantages  on  either 
side  can  offer  no  fair  index  to  what  it  might 
become  under  more  favorable  conditions. 
Japan  will  not  have,  lide  Labuan,  to  trust 
only  or  principally  to  its  coal.  Common 
sense  would  inform  us  that  a  free  and  digni- 
fied commercial  intercourse  with  an  industri- 
ous and  intelligent  population  of  30,000,000, 
or  thereabouts,  cannot  be  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence to  the  producers,  manufacturers,  or 
merchants  of  the  three  kingdoms.  It  does 
not  fall  within  our  province  to  suggest  the 
details  of  future  cargoes ;  such  matters  are 
best  left  to  the  practised  intelligence  of  com- 
mercial men.  But  we  know  that  the  Japan- 
ese islands  experience  great  varieties  of  cli- 
mate, and  consequently  the  inhabitants  re- 
quire many' and  various  articles  which  the 
British  manufacturer  can  readily  supply. 
Nor  is  it  possible  that  suitable  returns  are 
not  readily  within  reach  of  our  merchants  if 
they  have  but  the  discretion  to  accommodate 
their  demands  to  the  natural  productions  of 
the  country,  and  to  the  industry  of  the  in- 
habitants. Many  tokens  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  the  Japanese  themselves — that 
is,  the  population,  not  the  Government — are 
prepared  for  the  change,  and  anxiously  de- 
sire to  see  themselves  relieved  from  the  spell 
which  has  hitherto  kept  them  secluded  from 
all  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  and  to 
enter  within  the  walls  of  the  next  Crystal 
Palace.  They  are  too  ingenious  and  too 
acute  a  people  not  to  appreciate  the  full  su- 
periority of  European  progress  over  their 
own ;  and  in  the  limited  intercourse  that  has 
been  permitted  them  with  the  factory-physi- 
cians, and  others,  they  have  always  shown 
the  greatest  desire  for  obtaining  information 
of  every  kind.  Nor  need  we  limit  our  asser- 
tion of  Japanese  anxiety  for  European  inter- 
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course  simply  to  scientific  and  mechanical 
questions.  When,  in  the  year  1819,  Cap- 
tain Gordon  arrived  in  the  Bay  of  Jedo,  and 
remained  there  for  eight  days,  his  ship  was 
constantly  thronged  with  hundreds  of  per- 
sons, who  were  most  anxious  to  trade  had 
not  the  sternness  of  their  national  customs 
stood  in  the  way.  The  testimony  of  Go- 
lownin,  too,  may  be  admitted  without  scruple 
to  the  3am e  effect.  When  he  tells  us  of  the 
extreme  value  the  Japanese,  even  in  that  re* 
mote  quarter  of  the  empire,  seemed  to  set 
upon  the  most  trifling  European  article,  it 
would  naturally  follow  that  to  repress  this 
desire  in  the  richer  and  more  populous  dis- 
tricts of  the  empire  must  require  the  constant 
and  unceasing  solicitude  of  the  Government 
at  Jedo. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  predict  the  exact  results 
that  may  follow  from  the  particular  expedi- 
tion which  has  been  announced  as  about  to 
sail  from  the  ports  of  the  United  States 
against  the  shores  of  Japan.  Before  doing 
this  we  should  require  to  know  a  little  more 
of  the  condition  of  the  attacking  armament, 
as  well  as  of  the  actual  means  of  resistance 
at  the  command  of  the  Ziogoon's  ministers. 
It  would  be  madness  to  affect  a  doubt  as  to 
the  result  if  the  warlike  skill  and  discipline 
of  Europe  or  the  United  States  are  once  fairly 
pitted  against  the  resources  of  any  Asiatic 
power.  The  military  genius  and  hardy  frames 
of  the  mountain  tribes  of  Upper  India  could 
not  save  them  from  defeat  when  they  were 
opposed  to  the  serried  ranks  and  powerful 
artillery  of  the  British  army.  The  same 
thing  may  happen  in  the  case  of  Japan.  All 
human  presumptions  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  if  Commodore  Perry's  expedition  is  con- 
ducted in  the  same  spirit  of  prudence  and 
courage  which  has  hitherto  presided  over 
the  warlike  operations  of  the  United  States 
Government,  the  hours  of  Japanese  seclusion 
are  already  numbered.  We  have,  however, 
the  authority  of  English  officers  who  have 
served  with  great  distinction  in  those  distant 
waters  for  stating  that  they  place  a  wide  dif- 
ference between  an  attack  upon  Japan  and 
any  similar  operation  which  has  been  carried 
out  either  in  China  or  in  any  other  district 
of  the  Indian  Seas.  The  Japanese  are  a 
proud  and  warlike  race.  They  are  careless 
of  danger  and  indifferent  to  life ;  where  one 
combatant  falls  another  will  take  his  place, 
and  another,  and  another,  as  though  the  only 
object  of  their  assault  were  to  exhaust  the 
fire  of  their  enemies,  and  then  overpower 
them  by  sheer  numbers.  We  can  scarcely 
think,  if  Commodore  Perry  should  decide  to 


advance  into  the  interior  with  the  small  force 
at  his  disposal,  that  the  first  attempt  will  end 
in  favor  of  the  expedition.  The  army  of  Ja- 
pan consists,  by  the  latest  accounts,  of 
300,000  foot  soldiers  and  50,000  cavalry.  In 
artillery  they  are  of  course  miserably  defi- 
cient, and  their  powder  is  of  a  most  inferior 
quality.  Still  they  have  at  their  disposal  an 
enormous  population,  proud  of  their  tradi- 
tions and  of  their  native  land,  and  deter- 
mined, we  should  imagine,  to  defend  it  to 
the  last  drop  of  their  blood  against  the  in- 
vaders from  beyond  the  dark  sea. 

It  may  be — and  at  this  point  we  admit 
most  freely  that  we  have  nothing  more  secure 
than  conjecture  to  guide  us — that  the  go- 
vernment of  Jedo  might  be  convinced  of  the 
impossibility  of  ultimate  resistance,  and 
would  endeavor  to  make  the  best  terms  they 
could  with  the  invader.  It  is  certain  that 
they  are  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the 
rapid  success  of  the  British  arms  in  China  in 
1841-42  ;  and  they  may  well  anticipate,  in 
their  own  case,  an  analogous  result.  But 
why  should  they  confine  their  attention  to 
China  alone  ?  there  is  scarcely  a  square  mile 
of  Asia,  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Chi-  * 
nese  Sea  ;  from  the  Himalayas  to  Cape  Co- 
morin,  which  should  not  also  be  suggestive 
of  prudence  while  it  is  yet  time.  That  pru- 
dent negotiation  would  be  the  right  course 
for  those  who  would  maintain  the  integrity 
of  Japan,  no  one  can  doubt ;  but  that  it  will 
be  adopted,  is  a  supposition  sadly  inconsis- 
tent with  what  history  has  yet  told  us  of  the 
march  of  human  affairs. 

Thus  then  we  have  endeavored,  in  a  few 
brief  pages,  to  indicate  to  the  English  reader 
a  few  of  the  most  interesting  points  connect- 
ed with  the  past  history  and  present  position 
of  Japan.  What  constant  self-restraint  it  has 
required  on  the  part  of  the  writer  to  confine 
his  narrative  within  such  slender  space,  only 
those  can  tell  who  have  found  delight  and 
instruction  in  the  records  we  possess  of  this 
singular  and  gallant  people.  Chapters  must 
be  condensed  into  sentences,  and  many  points 
of  great  interest  omitted  altogether — the 
story,  for  instance,  of  the  connexion  between 
China  and  Japan,  and  the  nature  of  the  in- 
tercourse between  the  sovereign  country  and 
such  dependencies  as  the  important  group  of 
Loo  Choo  Islands.  It  is,  however,  our  com- 
fort to  reflect  that  all  readers  unacquainted 
with  the  subject  will  not  miss  what  is  absent, 
while  students  of  the  Japanese  Annals  will 
comprehend  the  embarrassment  of  those  who 
are  compelled  to  confine  their  observations  to 
the  few  leading  points  ^ihfcb.  toa?j  Vrab»  *k- 
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tract  the  attention  of  a  reader  who  is  ap- 
proaching the  subject  for  the  first  time.  At 
least  we  have  endeavored  most  conscien- 
tiously to  discharge  one  part  of  our  duty, 
which  is  to  point  out  those  sources  from  which 
all  requisite  information  on  Japan  can  be  de- 
rived by  those  who  feel  further  curiosity  upon 
the  subject. 

The  moment  is  rapidly  drawing  near  when 
those  who  have  anxiously  looked  for  the 
opening  of  this  sealed  book  may  hope  to  hear 
more  of  the  strange  customs  and  fashions  of 
Japan.  But  it  is  not  from  purely  literary  or 
fantastic  considerations  of  this  kind  that  we 
regard  with  satisfaction  the  speedy  restora- 
tion of  Japan  to  the  comity  of  nations.  The 
compulsory  seclusion  of  the  Japanese  is  a 
wrong  not  only  to  themselves,  but  to  the  ci- 
vilized world.  Every  one  is  so  far  master  at 
home,  that  the  Law  of  Nations  has  been 


hitherto  very  tender  of  authorizing  a  country 
to  force  its  commerce  or  its  society  upon 
another.  But  the  rights  of  independent  so- 
vereignty must  be  so  construed  as  to  be  re- 
concilable with  the  great  principles  upon 
which  all  titles  of  property  or  jurisdiction  ul- 
timately depend.  It  is  difficult  to  entertain 
a  doubt  that,  after  so  long  and  so  patient  a 
delay,  other  nations  are  justified  in  demand- 
ing intercourse  with  Japan,  as  a  right  of 
which  they  are  unjustly  deprived.  The  Ja- 
panese undoubtedly  have  an  exclusive  right 
to  the  possession  of  their  territory  ;  but  they 
must  not  abuse  that  right  to  the  extent  of 
debarring  all  other  nations  from  a  participa- 
tion in  its  riches  and  virtues.  The  only  se- 
cure title  to  property,  whether  it  be  in  a 
hovel  or  an  empire,  is,  that  the  exclusive  pos- 
session of  one  is  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
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We  propose  devoting  a  few  columns  to  the 
rational  amusements  of  antiquity.  Recrea- 
tion, at  once  the  first  and  sole  occupation  of 
our  infancy,  continues  to  be  more  or  less  agree- 
able during  life.  Laborious  toil  and  brutish 
drudgery  are  the  melancholy  lot  of  the  low- 
est, the  most  wretched,  and  also  the  most 
numerous  class  of  mortals — a  mode  of  exist- 
ence which  is  totally  at  variance  with  the 
general  design  and  wish  of  nature.  Man  can 
only  then  be  pronounced  sound  in  body  and 
mind,  active,  full  of  vigorous  health,  and  in 
the  true  enjoyment  of  life,  when  all  his  em- 
ployments, corporeal  and  mental,  prove  to 
him,  as  it  were,  a  recreation  and  source  of 
pleasure.  Artists  toy  with  nature,  poets  with 
their  fancy,  philosophers  with  ideas,  hypo- 
theses, and  oft  chimaeras,  beauties  with  our 
hearts,  and  kings,  alas !  with  nothing  less 
than  our  heads,  unless  it  be  our  purses.  Man 
is  a  combative  animal,  and  he  must  do  battle, 
if  not  for  a  real,  then  for  a  fancied  advantage 
— if  not  in  actual,  then  in  mimic  strife. 

Now,  in  the  nature  of  the  varied  games, 
and  in  the  mode  of  conducting  them,  lies  the 
main  distinction  that  decides  their  ameliora- 
ting or  debasing  influence,  and  determines 


their  salutary  or  their  noxious  effects  ;  and  it 
is  this  very  circumstance  that  confers  on  them 
a  degree  of  importance  in  investigating  the 
characteristics  of  nations  and  epochs.  The 
'  true  philosopher  despises  nothing ;  at  least, 
nothing  that,  in  the  remotest  degree,  bears 
upon  the  welfare  of  the  human  species. 
Whatsoever  promises  to  detect  the  secret 
springs  of  motive,  to  assist  in  revealing  the 
mysterious  mechanism  of  the  heart,  must  ne- 
cessarily be  dear  to  him.  And  when  can 
man  be  said  to  be  less  artificial,  or  rather 
more  thoroughly  natural,  than  at  his  pas- 
times ?  Wherein  is  the  genius  of  a  nation 
correctly  mirrored,  if  not  in  the  spirit  of  its 
games  ?  It  has  often  struck  us  that  Plato's 
observation  in  treating  of  the  history  of  na- 
tional music,  is  equally  applicable  to  the  re- 
creations of  a  people ;  no  change  takes  place 
in  one  or  other  that  is  not  also  the  forerun- 
ner or  the  result  of  some  important  alteration 
in  the  features  of  their  condition,  social  or 
political ! 

The  invention  of  dice,  as  a  means  of  amuse- 
ment, has  been  ascribed  to  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  the  putative  father  of  all  the  arts 
and  sciences,  viz :  Theut,  or  Hermes,  of  the 
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Egyptians.  To  this  supposition  Plato  letids 
bis  testimony,  when,  in  his  "  Phaedrus,"  he 
makes  Socrates  hold  an  imaginary  dialogue 
between  Theut  and  the  Egyptian  king 
Thamos.  Though  not  at  all  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  the  accuracy  of  the  above  assertion, 
the  sentence  in  Plato  goes  far  to  prove  the 
origin  of  the  invention  in  question  to  have 
been  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  ages. 

Another  game  in  vogue  with  the  ancients, 
respectively  termed  "  Mourre  "  by  the 
French,  "  Mora  "  by  the  Italians,  "  Digitis 
Micare  "  by  the  Romans,  and  which,  in  all 
probability,  was  closely  connected  with  the 
time-honored  practice  of  counting  on  the 
fingers,  is  said  to  have  been  devised  by  fair 
Helen,  to  serve  as  a  pastime  to  herself  and 
the  other  Trojan  ladies  during  the  protract- 
ed siege  of  their  city.  This  mode  of  calcula-, 
tion,  probably  the  most  ancient  because  the 
most  rude  and  natural,  was  gradually  so  far 
improved  and  refined  that,  it  is  on  record, 
the  players  could  count  up  to  a  million  by 
relatively  varying  the  position  of  fingers, 
knuckles  and  joints.  The  ingenuity  involved 
consisted  in  the  superior  dexterity  of  one  or 
other  of  the  players,  the  numerical  query 
propounded  on  the  fingers  being  more  or  less 
speedily  solved.  A  modification  of  the  game, 
but  not  so  elaborate  in  its  machinery,  still  ex- 
ists in  "odd  and  even."  Which  of  these 
amusements  Laeda's  fair  daughter  originated 
is  not  now  to  be  determined  with  any  degree 
of  certainty ;  but  one  suggestion  is  obvious : 
whoever  ascribed  such  an  invention  to  the 
lady  is  innocent  of  all  flattery  towards  the 
lord 8  and  knights  that  constituted  the  court 
of  old  Priam.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  main- 
tained that  Palamedes  invented,  or,  at  least, 
introduced,  these  same  games  for  the  recrea- 
tion of  the  Greek  generals  encamped  before 
Troy,  whose  time  must  have  hung  as  heavily 
on  their  hands  as  it  did  on  those  of  the  Span- 
iards at  the  memorable  blockade  of  Gibral- 
tar. Herodotus,  who  really  seems  to  have 
entertained  quite  a  penchant  for  extravagant 
tales,  and  who  delighted  in  telling  them  word 
for  word  as  he  had  heard  them,  attributes  the 
origin  of  most  of  the  amusements  popular 
with  the  Greeks  to  the  fertile  brain  of  a 
certain  early  Lydian  king,  rejoicing  in  the 
name  of  Atys,  who,  according  to  the  received 
chronology  of  Freret,  reigned  about  250 
years  prior  to  the  Trojan  war.  According 
to  the  historian's  account  Herod.  Clio,  cap. 
94),  famine  had  desolated  the  empire ;  unable 
to  minister  to  his  subjects'  necessities,  Atys 
sought  to  plan  some  measures  of  relief,  which, 
if  they  did  not  absolutely  alleviate  public  dis- 1 


tress,  might  at  least  divert  the  popular  mind 
from  dwelling  too  keenly  upon  the  existing 
calamity. 

The  committee  of  management,  including 
the  sovereign,  the  minister,  and  the  leading 
wits  of  the  day,  accordingly  resolved  on  in- 
troducing various  games,  calculated,  by  af- 
fording exciting  employment  to  the  passions, 
to  distract  the  brooding  gloom  of  a  starving 
country.  Divided  into  two  classes,  the  people 
played  and  fed  on  alternate  days :  the  players 
of  to-day  dining  on  the  morrow.  Freret, 
who  takes  occasion  to  quote  this  anecdote 
in  his  treatise  on  the  chronology  of  the  Lydi- 
an empire,  considers  the  tradition  improb- 
able, and  refuses  to  accept  a  statement  which 
makes  amusement  the  offspring  of  famine. 
Yet,  granted  the  story  is  odd,  we  see  no  rea- 
son to  take  greater  exception  to  it  than  to 
Plato's  version  of  Scarcity  (or  Poverty)  being 
the  mother  of  Love,  as  he  alleges  in  his 
"  Banquet." 

Homer  tells  us  in  his  Odyssey  (I.  106) 
that  a  game  played  by  means  of  iron  balls, 
called  "  pessos,"  perhaps  the  only  thing  the 
Lydians  do  not  claim  as  their  invention,  was  so 
common  among  the  Greeks  about  the  period 
of  the  siege  of  Troy,  that  Minerva,  on  paying 
a  visit  to  the  palace  of  Ulysses,  in  the  dis- 
guise of  King  Menthes,  found  the  suitors  of 
Penelope  thus  engaged  before  the  portico. 

For  a  detailed  account  of  this  singular 
amusement,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  learn- 
ed table-talk  of  Athenaeus  (Book  I.  cap.  14). 
Homer  describes  various  other  games,  in 
which  hard-hearted  Penelope's  suitors  in- 
dulged; they  are,  however,  mostly  of  the 
gymnastic  and  military  character,  which,  if 
we  except  the  sports  of  the  lovely  Muses  and 
Graces,  seemed  to  be  the  exclusive  mode  of 
recreation  in  favor  with  the  Greeks. 

The  tradition  which  makes  Palamedes  the 
inventor  of  the  game  with  the  pes  si,  has  led 
not  a  few  writers  of  note  to  commit  the  egre- 
gious error  of  assigning  to  this  Grecian 
prince  the  more  ingenious  invention  of  chess. 
Probably  some  Latin  translator  of  Achaia 
rendered  the  Greek  word  pessi  by  latrun- 
culi ;  and  other  Latinists  of  modern  times 
made  bad  worse  by  calling  chess  the  ludum 
latrunculorum — the  actual  soldier's  game ;  a 
term  with  which  the  Romans  were  sufficient- 
ly familiar,  and  which  differed  as  widely  in 
all  its  details  from  the  amusement  of  the  Ho- 
meric suitors  as  from  chess  itself. 

The  game  of  chess  bears  a  much  later  date, 
and  was  entirely  unknown  in  Europe  prior  to 
the  time  of  the  Crusades ;  it  may  be  said  to 
be  essentially  atv  TEasXwi  ^jmsa.   Tfca  wt- 
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liest  traces  of  any  writer  of  the  West  making 
mention  of  it,  are  connected  with  the  com- 

?ilers  of  the  Knightly  Tales  of  the  Round 
'able  ;  whilst  among  the  Greeks,  the  famous 
Princess  Anna  Comnena  is  the  first  who 
treats  of  it  (under  the  term  zatrikion)  as  a 
game  imported  into  her  country  by  the  Per- 
sians. These,  again,  do  not  claim  to  be  the 
inventors,*  but  confess  to  having  borrowed 
it  from  India  about  the  time  when  the  great 
Chosra  flourished,  some  time  in  the  second 
half  of  the  sixth  century. 

By  way  of  collateral  proof  it  may  be  stated 
that  about  the  same  time,  being  the  epoch  of 
Wu-Ti,  the  Chinese  declare  that  they  too 
borrowed  it  from  the  Indians;  and  the  ac- 
count these  latter  give  is,  that  about  the  close 
of  the  fourth  century,  in  our  chronology,  a 
certain  Brahmin,  Nassir  (Arabice,  Sissa),  the 
son  of  Daher,  originated  the  game  under  the 
following  curious  circumstances.  A  youth- 
ful monarch  of  India,  Behram,  whose  sway 
was  extensive,  had  committed  the  mistake 
common  to  impetuous  sovereigns,  of  over- 
estimating his  own  power  and  resources,  and 
of  under-rating  the  importance  of  his  sub- 
jects. Desirous  of  instructing  the  throne  in 
the  language  of  truth,  Nassir  wished  to  in- 
culcate this  axiom  on  the  young  monarch : — 
"  A  prince  must  inevitably  incur  the  fate  of 
being  check-mated,  when  deserted  by  his 
people." 

At  the  same  time,  it  was  necessary,  from 
prudential  motives,  to  proceed  in  this  under- 
taking with  great  delicacy  and  caution. 
Many  noble  souls,  Rajahs  and  Brahmins, 
bent  on  the  same  mission,  had  unreservedly 
opened  their  minds  to  the  monarch,  but  their 
communications,  either  in  the  matter  or  the 
manner,  had  given  so  great  offence,  that  not 
a  few  paid  the  penalty  of  their  honest  blunt- 
ness  with  their  lives.  But  matters  were  be- 
coming critical ;  the  oppressed  subjects  evin- 
ced unequivocal  symptoms  of  exhausted  pa- 
tience, whilst  several  tributary  princes  were 
already  instituting  preparations  for  turning 
the  anticipated  contusion  to  account.  At 
this  critical  juncture,  Nassir  resolved  to  open 
the  eyes  of  royalty  to  the  abyss  that  yawned 
so  near.  But  in  order  to  secure  himself 
against  the  fate  which  his  incautious  prede- 
cessors had  met,  and  to  insure  the  success  of 
his  cherished  design,  he  determined  to  avoid 
wounding  the  king's  vanity — he  allowed  his 
royal  master  himself  to  make  the  discovery 
of  the  above  axiom.     He  invented  the  royal 

*  Hyde,    de    Lndis    Orientalium.    Freret,    de 
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game  of  chess ;  wherein  it  is  clearly  shown 
that  the  schah,  or  king,  the  most  important 
piece  on  the  board,  is  in  himself  absolutely 
powerless  either  for  attack  or  defence,  when 
unaided  by  his  subjects ;  also,  that  the  com- 
mon sojdiers  perform  the  most  necessary  as 
well  as  dangerous  services,  and  should,  ac- 
cordingly, be  cared  for  as  much  as  possible, 
since  the  loss  of  even  one  of  their  number 
may  occasionally  involve  serious  injury  to,  if 
not  the  total  destruction  of,  men  of  superior 
rank,  and  go  far  to  compromise  the  safety  of 
the  king  himself.    The  new  game  speedily 
became  popular.     The  king  heard  of  it,  and 
expressed  a  wish  to  learn  it  from  the  inven- 
tor.   The  Brahmin  was  called  to  Court,  and 
under  the  pretext  of  illustrating  the  rules  of 
the  game  to  his  Highness,  he  found  means 
delicately  to  inculcate  all  those  truths  for  the 
inopportune  enunciation  of  which  th    injudi- 
cious Rajahs  and    Brahmins    had  forfeited 
their  lives.     Thus  do  Arabian  authors  relate 
the  story  of  the  invention  of  chess.     After 
considerable    investigation     we    have  been 
unable  to  discover  the  name  this  game  bore 
in  India.     On  its  introduction  into  Persia  it 
received  the  appellation  "schatreng" — the 
king's  game ;  by  which  name  it  continued  to 
be  known  among  the  Arabs,  through  whose 
means,  in  all  probability,  it  came  into  Spain 
in  the  middle  ages.      The  Spaniards  call  it 
"  xadrang,"  or,  with  the  Arabic  article,  "Al 
xadres,"  by  corruption,    "  axadres."      The 
Greeks,  who,  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, first  learnt  the  game  from  the  Arabs 
during  the  Bagdad  Caliphate,  called  it  "  za- 
trikion," the  French,  "  le  jeu  des  echecs,"  the 
Germans,  "  schachspiel"  (the  former  deriving 
the  term    from   the    Arabic     "schek"    or 
"scheik,"  the  latter  from  the  Persic  "schah" 
or  "  schach"),  the  modern  La tinists,  "ludum 
schachorum,"   and  the  Italians,  "scacchi." 
The  learned  Saumaise,  without  any  reason- 
able ground  of  conjecture,   has    made   the 
Greeks  inventors  of  a  game  purely  Eastern 
in  all  its  elements.     His  argument  is  couched 
as  follows : — "  Who  is  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  we  owe  the  invention  of  this  amusement 
to  the  Greeks?     From  them  (he  adds  with 
equal  force)  the  Persians  got  both  their  know- 
ledge of  the  game  and  its   appellation."* 
The  Princess  Anna  Comnena,  who  was  like- 
ly to  be  at  least  equallly  well  informed  on  the 
subject,  makes  a  statement  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  this  remark.     In  speaking  of  a  con- 
spiracy set  on  foot  against  her  father,  Alexi- 
us, she  takes  occasion  to  mention  that  the 

*  Exercit:  in  Solin.    Page  795. 
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Emperor  owed  the  discovery  of  the  conspira- 
cy to  his  custom  of  playing  at  chess  during 
some  of  his  sleepless  nights ;  "  a  game,"  she 
adds,  "invented  by  the  Assyrians,  and  bor- 
rowed by  us  from  them."  But  "  Assyrians" 
was  the  Greek  term  for  those  Arabs  who  at 
that  time  possessed  the  old  Assyrian  and 
Persian  kingdoms.  That  she  was  not  more 
intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  circum- 
stances relative  to  the  real  origin  of  the  game, 
does  not,  in  the  least,  vitiate  her  historical 
trustworthiness  j  if  "  zatrikion"  had  really 
been  a  Greek  game,  no  one  would  have  been 
more  competent  to  judge  of  this  than  the 
princess,  who,  under  these  circumstances, 
would  not  have  been  induced  to  impute  the 
merit  of  its  discovery  to  the  Assyrians. 
How  far  Nassir,  the  Brahmin,  may  have  been 
instrumental  in  correcting  the  dispositions 
and  conduct  of  monarchs  generally  by  his 
ingenious  invention,  it  were  difficult  to  deter- 
mine :  in  this,  at  least,  he  succeeded,  in  es- 
tablishing it  as  a  favorite  amusement  among 
the  princes  and  grandees  of  the  East,  and  as 
such  it  continues  to  this  day. 

In  illustration  of  the  all-absorbing  power 
of  this  game,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  select  one 
or  two  from  the  vast  collec  tion  of  anecdotes 
that  the  curious  industry  of  ages  has  collect- 
ed and  stored  up.  To  commence  with  one 
related  by  the  historian  Elmakin  :  The  Ca- 
liph Al-Amir,  sixth  of  the  Abbasyd  dynasty, 
was  playing  at  chess  with  his  favorite  Kuter, 
in  the  innermost  chamber  of  his  palace,  when 
a  messenger  ran  in  breathless,  with  difficulty 
announcing  that  the  enemy,  who  had  for 
some  months  past  encamped,  before  Bagdad, 
was  on  the  point  of  striking  a  decisive  blow 
for  the  mastery  of  the  town.  "  I  will  attend 
to  the  foe  without,"  replied  the  Caliph  coolly 
to  the  officer's  earnest  entreaties,  "  as  soon  as 
I  have  check-mated  Kuter." 

Seneca  (Epist.  14)  gives  a  similar  instance 
in  connexion  with  the  so-called  military 
game,  whilst  engaged  at  which  Julius,  a  noble 
Roman,  condemned  to  a  cruel  death  by  the 
tyrant  Caligula,  received  the  summons  to 
meet  his  fate.  On  the  instant  he  got  up,  and 
requesting  the  officer  to  be  a  witness  whilst 
he  counted  the  remaining  pieces,  "  See,"  he 
exclaimed,  "  thou  canst  not,  friend,  after  my 
death,  boast  of  hwing  had  the  best  of  the 
game." 

Onsori,  a  Persian  bard,  pays  a  high-flown 
tribute  to  Sultan  Mahraoud,  the  son  of  Sebuk- 
teghin,  whose  resources  and  manoeuvres  are 
said  to  have  been  as  amply  and  successfully 
exhibited  in  chess  as  were  his  celebrated 
tactics  in  the  field ;  the  distich  runs  thus : — 


With  thousand  princes  chess  King  Mahmoud  plays, 
And  each  checkmates  in  thousand  different  ways ! 

Since  its  introduction  into  Europe  by  the 
princes  and  knights  of  the  West  returning 
from  the  Crusades,  this  game  has  maintained 
undiminished  popularity  among  the  nobles  of 
every  country.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  va- 
ried splendor  with  which  both  pieces  and 
board  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  invested, 
as  the  fancy  or  the  purse  of  individuals  dic- 
tated ;  not  altogether  uninfluenced,  perhaps, 
by  the  gorgeous  specimens  of  taste  imported 
from  the  East.  To  such  an  extent,  indeed, 
was  oriental  extravagance  sometimes  carried, 
that  the  historian,  Medsendi,  generally  a  very 
respectable  authority,  tells  us  of  Cosru,  a 
Persian  king,  the  son  of  Perviz,  who  had  in 
his  possession  a  set  of  chess-men  of  which 
one  h  alf  consisted  of  pure  hyacinth,  the 
other  of  emeralds  ;  whilst  of  another  Persian 
monarch  it  is  recorded,  that  in  his  miscel- 
laneous collection  of  gems  was  included  a  set 
of  chess-men  of  the  immense  value  of  which 
some  estimate  may  be  formed  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  smallest  pieces,  the  pawns, 
were  worth  3000  gold  dinars  (ducats)  each. 

If  the  romances  &nd  fabliaux  of  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries  were  at  all  entitled 
to  credence  on  the  score  of  historical  merit, 
the  introduction  of  chess  into  Europe  would 
date  from  a  period  considerably  prior  to  that 
adduced  by  Freret.  But  the  writers  of  these 
legends  are,  for  the  most  part,  so  accustomed 
to  the  grossest  violations  of  chronology,  geo- 
graphy, and  history,  that  it  seems  to  cost 
them  no  more  ado  to  represent  the  knights 
at  King  Arthur's  table  engaged  at  this  game, 
than  it  does  to  transplant  the  site  of  Baby- 
lon to  Egypt,  to  dub  the  emirs  of  the  Arabs 
admirals,  or  to  make  Charlemagne  undertake 
a  crusade  to  Palestine.  An  allegation  lay- 
ing claim  to  more  faith  has,  however,  been 
advanced  by  those  who  insist  on  this  game's 
earlier  date,  as  a  European  importation,  found- 
ed  on  the  echiquier  with  large  ivory  men  curi- 
ously carved  in  arabesque,  found  among"  the 
treasures  of  St.  Denys  Abbey,  and  said  to 
have  been  the  property  of  Charlemagne,  to 
whom  it  was  presented  by  the  Caliph  Ha- 
roun  Alraschid.  Now,  unfortunately  for  this 
supposition,  two  circumstances  militate 
against  its  probability.  First,  it  has  been 
found  on  examination,  that  the  arabesque 
characters  are  not  formed  after  the  Oriental 
manner,  but  are  evidently  executed  in  the 
European  style  of  imitation  of  that  period ; 
and  the  maker's  name,  Joseph  Nicolas,  goes, 
far  to  warrant  ttas  YmXy&  NXi^N^l  ^^  ^* 
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production  of  some  later  Greek  artist ;  se- 
cond, it  seems  improbable  that  they  were 
Charlemagne's  at  all,  since  Eginhard,  who 
minutely  describes  his  domestic  life,  does  not 
mention  the  matter  in  his  copious  chronicles 
of  that  prince. 

Having  dwelt  thus  long  on  chess,  we  pro- 
ceed to  offer  a  few  additional  remarks  upon 
the  Roman  game,  with  which  it  has  been  so 
frequently  confounded.  In  the  days  of 
Plautus  and  Ennius,  when  the  language  of 
the  Romans  differed  very  widely  from  the 
more  luxuriant  speech  of  the  Augustan  age, 
latro  signified  a  soldier,  fur,  a  slave.  Even 
in  Cicero's  time,  however,  we  know  that  both 
of  these  words,  probably  on  account  of  the 
proverbial  knavery  of  these  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, had  lost  their  proper  meaning  in  the 
phraseology  of  every-day  life,  latro  degenera- 
ting into  robber,  fur,  into  vagabond.  When 
the  Indus  latronum  first  came  into  vogue, 
and  formed  the  staple  amusement  of  Roman 
officers  and  soldiers  in  camps,  latro  was  still 
in  good  odor ;  whilst  for  all  time  the  game 
continued  to  retain  its  pristine  appellation, 
though  the  word  itself  had  survived  all  as- 
sociations of  dignity  and  moral  worth.  It 
was  played  on  a  draughtboard,  called,  in 
Seneca,  tabula  latruncularia,  by  means  of 
pieces,  called  latrunculi.  The  term,  "  sol- 
dier's game,"  may  be  considered,  then,  a  literal 
rendering  of  its  Roman  title,  whilst  it  serves 
to  define  an  essential  element  of  its  nature. 

It  was,  from  the  first,  intended  to  be  a 
purely  military  game,  suitable  in  all  respects 
to  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  Roman  char- 
acter. The  mode  of  playing  it  furnished  both 
contending  parties  every  opportunity  of  ex- 
hibiting their  respective  judgment  and  skill : 
such  as  shutting  up  the  opponent  in  a  cor- 
ner, making  a  covert  attack,  falling  upon  him 
with  an  organized  and  irresistible  force,  re- 
trieving a  lost  position,  &c. ;  in  short,  it  was 
a  mimic  warfare,  a  system  of  mutual  attack 
and  defence,  and  so  far  it  resembled  chess — 
but  in  the  disposition  as  well  as  construction 
of  the  pieces  it  differed  in  toto.    The  distinc- 


tion of  color  was,  of  course,  kept  up  in  order 
to  afford  each  party  due  facilities  for  recon- 
noitering  his  game  at  a  glance ;  but  each 
piece  moved  and  looked  like  its  neighbor. 
They  gradually  marched  up  in  a  straight  line, 
and,  it  is  worthy  of  especial  notice,  that  two 
were  required  to  take  an  enemy  prisoner ; 
hence  it  was  requisite  to  have  a  piece  sta- 
tioned immediately  behind  each  man  moving 
forward  for  the  sake  of  protection.  Here, 
again,  the  partial  resemblance  to  draughts 
rather  than  chess  is  apparent. 

The  object  of  the  player  was  to  deprive  his 
opponent  of  as  many  pieces  as  possible,  or, 
at  least,  so  to  close  (tie)  them  up  as  to  render 
their  moving  impracticable,  this  latter  opera- 
tion being  called  alligare ;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  his  (the  opponent's)  ingenuity 
was  evinced  in  his  attempts  to  extricate  him- 
self from  captivity,  and  retort  upon  his  would- 
be  enslaver.  To  this  the  passage  in  Seneca 
(Epis.  117)  evidently  refers  :  "  He  to  whom, 
as  he  looks  on  a  game  of  +  latrunculi/  it  is 
told  that  his  house  is  on  fire,  does  not  stop 
to  examine  the  board,  neither  does  he  care 
how  the  tied-up  piece  is  to  be  extricated." 
The  remark  occurring  in  a  quotation  we  gave 
above  from  the  same  author  (De  Tranquil. 
An.,  c.  14)  shows  that,  whoever  had  a  nu- 
merical superiority  over  his  antagonist,  had 
reasonable  grounds  for  expecting  the  victory. 
From  an  account  given  by  Vopiscus  of  the 
singular  manner  in  which  Proculus  was  in- 
stalled in  the  purple  by  the  Gauls,  we  learn 
that  the  appellation  of  the  successful  player 
was  "  imperator ;"  as  the  object  in  chess  is 
to  checkmate,  so  in  this  game  each  tried  to 
be  dubbed  "  imperator"  {quis  imperator  ex- 
iret?)  It  was  on  such  an  occasion,  if  Vo- 
piscus is  to  be  credited,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Lugdunura  (Lyons)  made  Proculus  emper- 
or— a  man  who,  by  his  personal  prowess  and 
enterprising  spirit,  had  raised  himself  from  an 
obscure  position — his  father  had  been  one  of 
an  organized  set  of  desperadoes — to  the  com- 
mand of  several  Roman  legions  in  Gaul  dur- 
ing the  stormy  times  of  Aurelian. 
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Commenting  on  the  seeming  incongruity 
between  his  father's  argumentative  powers 
and  his  ignorance  of  formal  logic,  Tristram 
Shandy  says : — "  It  was  a  matter  of  just 
wonder  with  my  worthy  tutor,  and  two  or 
three  fellows  of-  that  learned  society,  that  a 
man  who  knew  not  so  much  as  the  names  of 
his  tools,  should  be  able  to  work  after  that 
fashion  with  them."  Sterne's  intended  im- 
plication that  a  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  reasoning  neither  makes,  nor  is  essential 
to,  a  good  reasoner,  is  doubtless  true.  Thus, 
too,  is  it  with  grammar.  As  Dr.  Latham, 
condemning  the  usual  school-drill  in  Lindley 
Murray,  rightly  remarks  : — "  Gross  vulgarity 
is  a  fault  to  be  prevented ;  but  the  proper 
prevention  is  to  be  got  from  habit — not  rules." 
Similarly  there  can  be  little  question  that 
good  composition  is  far  less  dependent  upon 
acquaintance  with  its  laws,  than  upon  prac- 
tice and  natural  aptitude.  A  clear  head,  a 
quick  imagination,  and  a  sensitive  ear  will  go 
far  towards  making  all  rhetorical  precepts 
needless.  He  who  daily  hears  and  reads 
well-framed  sentences,  will  naturally  more  or 
less  tend  to  use  similar  ones.  And  where 
there  exists  any  mental  idiosyncrasy — where 
there  is  a  deficient  verbal  memory,  or  but 
little  perception  of  order,  or  a  lack  of  con- 
structive ingenuity — no  amount  of  instruction 
will  remedy  the  defect.  Nevertheless,  some 
practical  result  may  be  expected  from  a  fa- 
miliarity with  the  principles  of  style.  The 
s  endeavor  to  conform  to  rules  will  tell,  though 
slowly.  And  if  in  no  other  way,  yet,  as 
facilitating  revision,  a  knowledge  of  the  thing 
to  be  achieved — a  clear  idea  of  what  consti- 
tutes a  beauty,  and  what  a  blemish — cannot 
fail  to  be  of  service. 

No  general  theory  of  expression  seems  yet 
to  have  been  enunciated.    The  maxims  con- 

•1.  Element*  of  Rhetoric  By  Richard  Whately, 
D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.    John  W.  Parker. 

2.  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres.  By 
Hugh  Blair,  D.O. 

3.  The  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric.  By  George 
Campbell,  D.D. 

4.  Elements  of  Rhetoric.    By  Lord  Kaimea. 


tained  in  works  on  composition  and  rhetoric 
are  presented  in  an  unorganized  form.  Stand* 
ing  as  isolated  dogmas — as  empirical  gen- 
eralizations, they  are  neither  so  clearly  ap- 
prehended, nor  so  much  respected  as  they 
would  be  were  they  deduced  from  some 
simple  first  principle.  We  are  told  that 
"  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit."  We  hear  styles 
condemned  as  verbose  or  involved.  Blair 
says  that  every  needless  part  of  a  sentence 
"interrupts  the  description  and  clogs  the 
image ;"  and  again,  that  "  long  sentences  fa- 
tigue the  reader's  attention."  It  is  remark- 
ed by  Lord  Kaimes,  that  "  to  give  the  ut- 
most force  to  a  period,  it  ought,  if  possible, 
to  be  closed  with  the  word  that  makes  the 
greatest  figure."  That  parentheses  should 
be  avoided,  and  that  Saxon  words  should  be 
used  in  perference  to  those  of  Latin  orgin, 
are  established  precepts.  But,  however  in- 
fluential the  truths  thus  dogmatically  em- 
bodied, they  would  be  much  more  influential 
if  reduced  to  something  like  scientific  ordina- 
tion. In  this,  as  in  other  cases,  conviction 
will  be  greatly  strengthened  when  we  under- 
stand the  why.  And  we  may  be  sure  that  a 
perception  of  the  general  principle  of  which 
the  rules  of  composition  are  partial  expres- 
sions, will  not  only  bring  them  home  to  us 
with  greater  force,  but  will  discover  to  us 
other  rules  of  like  origin. 

On  seeking  for  some  clue  to  the  law  un- 
derlying these  current  maxims,  we  may  see 
shadowed  forth  in  many  of  them,  the  import-  / 
ance  of  economizing  the  reader's  or  hearer's 
attention.  To  so  present  ideas  that  they  may 
be  apprehended  with  the  least  possible  men- 
tal effort,  is  the  desideratum  towards  which 
most  of  the  rules  above  quoted  point.  When 
we  condemn  writing  that  is  wordy,  or  con- 
fused, or  intricate — when  we  praise  this  style 
as  easy,  and  blame  that  as  fatiguing,  we  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  assume  this  de- 
sideratum as  our  standard  of  judgment.  Re- 
garding language  as  an  apparatus  of  symbols 
for  the  conveyance  of  thought,  we  may  say 
that,  as  in  a  mechanical  apparatus,  the  more 
simple  and  the  better  «m&f^\V&  ^w\a,^a 
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greater  will  be  the  effect  produced.  In  ei- 
ther case,  whatever  force  is  absorbed  by  the 
machine  is  deducted  from  the  result.  A 
reader  or  listener  has  at  each  moment  but  a 
limited  amount  of  mental  power  available. 
To  recognize  and  interpret  the  symbols  pre- 
sented to  him  requires  part  of  this  power: 
to  arrange  and  combine  the  images  suggested 
requires  a  further  part ;  and  only  that  part 
which  remains  can  be  used  for  the  realization 
of  the  thought  conveyed.  Hence  the  more 
time  and  attention  it  takes  to  receive  and 
understand  each  sentence,  the  less  time  and 
attention  can  be  given  to  the  contained  idea; 
and  the  less  vividly  will  that  idea  be  conceiv- 
ed. How  truly  language  must  be  regarded 
as  a  hindrance  to  thought,  though  the  neces- 
sary instrument  of  it,  we  shall  clearly  per- 
ceive on  remembering  the  comparative  force 
with  which  simple  ideas  are  communicated 
by  mimetic  signs.  To  say  "  Leave  the  room," 
is  less  expressive  than  to  point  to  the  door. 
Placing  a  linger  on  the  lips  is  more  forcible 
than  whispering,  "  Do  not  speak."  A  beck 
of  the  hand  is  better  than  "  Come  here."  No 
phrase  can  convey  the  idea  of  surprise  so 
vividly  as  opening  the  eyes  and  raising  the 
eyebrows.  A  shrug  of  the  shoulders  would 
lose  much  by  translation  into  words.  Again, 
it  may  be  remarked  that  when  oral  language 
is  employed,  the  strongest  effects  are  pro- 
duced by  interjections,  which  condense  en- 
tire sentences  into  syllables.  And  in  other 
cases,  where  custom  allows  us  to  express 
thoughts  by  single  words,  as  in  Beware, 
HeigJiOy  Fudge,  much  force  would  be  lost  by 
expanding  them  into  specific  verbal  proposi- 
tions. Hence,  carrying  out  the  metaphor 
that  language  is  the  vehicle  of  thought, 
there  seems  reason  to  think  that  in  all  cases 
the  friction  and  inertia  of  the  vehicle  deduct 
from  its  efficiency ;  and  that  in  composition 
the  chief  if  not  the  sole  thing  to  be  done,  is 
to  reduce  this  friction  and  inertia  to  the  small- 
est possible  amount.  Let  us  then  inquire 
whether  economy  of  the  recipient's  attention 
is  not  the  secret  of  effect,  alike  in  the  right 
choice  and  collocation  of  words,  in  the  best 
arrangement  of  clauses  in  a  sentence,  in  the 
proper  order  of  its  principal  and  subordinate 
propositions,  in  the  judicious  use  of  simile, 
metaphor,  and  other  figures  of  speech,  and 
in  even  the  rhythmical  sequence  of  syllables. 
The  superior  forcibleness  of  Saxon  English, 
or  rather  non-Latin  English,  first  claims  our 
attention.  The  several  snecial  reasons  as- 
signable for  this  may  all  Be  reduced  to  the 
general  reason — economy.  The  most  import- 
*at  of  tbem  is  early  association.    A  child's 
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vocabulary  is  almost  wholly  Saxon.  He  says, 
/  have,  not  I  possess — /  wish,  not  /  desire  ; 
he  does  not  reflect,  he  thinks  ;  he  does  not 
beg  for  amusement,  but  for  play  ;  he  calls 
things  nice  or  nasty,  not  pleasant  or  disagree- 
able. The  synonymes  which  he  learns  in 
after  years  never  become  so  closely,  so  or- 
ganically connected  with  the  ideas  signified, 
as  do  these  original  words  used  in  childhood  ; 
and  hence  the  association  remains  less  power- 
ful. But  in  what  does  a  powerful  association 
between  a  word  and  an  idea  differ  from  a 
weak  one  ?  Simply  in  the  greater  ease  and 
rapidity  of  the  suggestive  action.  It  can  be 
in  nothing  else.  Both  of  two  words,  if  they 
be  strictly  synonymous,  eventually  call  up  the 
same  image.  The  expression— it  is  acid, 
must  in  the  end  give  rise  to  the  same  thought 
as — it  is  sour :  but  because  the  term  acid 
was  learnt  later  in  life,  and  has  not  been  so 
often  followed  by  the  thought  symbolized,  it 
does  not  so  readily  arouse  that  thought  as 
the  term  sour.  If  we  remember  how  slowly 
and  with  what  labor  the  appropriate  ideas 
follow  unfamiliar  words  in  another  language, 
and  how  increasing  familiarity  with  such 
words  brings  greater  rapidity  and  ease  of 
comprehension,  until,  from  its  having  been  a 
conscious  effort  to  realize  their  meanings, 
their  meanings  ultimately  come  without  any 
effort  at  all ;  and  if  we  consider  that  the 
same  process  must  have  gone  on  with  the 
words  of  our  mother  tongue  from  childhood 
upwards,  we  shall  clearly  see  that  the  earli- 
est learnt  and  oftenest  used  words,  will, 
other  things  equal,  call  up  images  with  less 
loss  of  time  and  energy  than  their  later  learnt 
synonymes. 

The  further  superiority  possessed  by 
Saxon  English  in  its  comparative  brevity  ob- 
viously comes  under  the  same  generalization. 
If  it  be  an  advantage  to  express  an  idea  in 
the  smallest  number  of  words,  then  will  it  be 
an  advantage  to  express  it  in  the  smallest 
number  of  syllables.  If  circuitous  phrases 
and  needless  expletives  distract  the  atten- 
tion and  diminish  the  strength  of  the  im- 
pression produced,  then  do  surplus  articula- 
tions do  so.  A  certain  effort,  though  com- 
monly an  inappreciable  one,  must  be  required 
to  recognize  every  vowel  and  consonant.  If, 
as  we  so  commonly  find,  the  mind  soon  be- 
comes fatigued  when  we  listen  to  an  indis- 
tinct or  far  removed  speaker,  or  when  we  read 
a  badly  written  manuscript ;  and  if,  as  we 
cannot  doubt,  the  fatigue  is  a  cumulative  re- 
sult of  the  attention  required  to  catch  suc- 
cessive syllables  ;  it  obviously  follows  that 
attention  is  in  such  cases  absorbed  by  each 
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syllable.  And  if  this  be  true  when  the  syl- 
lables are  difficult  of  recognition,  it  will  also 
be  true,  though  in  a  less  degree,  when  the 
recognition  of  them  is  easy.  Hence,  the 
shortness  of  Saxon  words  becomes  a  reason 
for  their  greater  force,  as  involving  a  saving 
of  the  articulations  to  be  received. 

Again,  that  frequent  cause  of  strength  in 
Saxon  and  other  primitive  words— -their  imi- 
tative character,  may  be  similarly  resolved 
into  the  more  general  cause.  Both  those 
directly  imitative,  as  splash,  bang,  whiz,  roar, 
4pc,  and  those  analogically  imitative,  as  rough, 
smooth,  keen,  blunt,  thin,  hard,  crag,  &c,  by 
presenting  to  the  perceptions  symbols  having 
direct  resemblance  to  the  things  to  be  im- 
agined, or  some  kinship  to  them,  save  part 
of  the  effort  needed  to  call  up  the  intended 
ideas,  and  leave  more  attention  for  the  ideas 
themselves. 

The  economy  of  the  recipient's  mental 
energy  into  which  we  thus  find  the  several 
causes  of  the  strength  of  Saxon  English  re- 
solvable, may  equally  be  traced  in  the  su- 
periority of  specific  over  generic  words.  That 
concrete  terms  produce  more  vivid  impres- 
sions than  abstract  ones,  and  should,  when 
possible,  be  used  instead,  is  a  current  maxim 
of  composition.  As  Dr.  Campbell  says, 
"  The  more  general  the  terms  are,  the  picture 
is  the  fainter  ;  the  more  special  they  are,  the 
brighter."  We  should  avoid  such  a  sen- 
tence as: 

■         In  proportion  as  the  manners,  cus- 
toms, and  amusements  of  a  nation  are  cruel 
and  barbarous,  the  regulations  of  their  penal 
code  will  be  severe. 
And  in  place  of  it  we  should  write  : 
—  In  proportion  as  men  delight  in  bat- 
tles, tourneys,   bull-fights,  and   combats  of 
gladiators,  will  they  punish  by  hanging,  be- 
heading, burning,  and  the  rack. 
'    This  superiority  of  specific  expressions  is 
clearly  due  to  a  saving  of  the  effort  required 
to  translate  words  into  thoughts.     As  we  do 
not  think  in  generals  but  in  particulars — as, 
whenever  any  class  of  things  is  referred  to,  we 
represent  it  to  ourselves  by  calling  to  mind 
individual  members  of  it — it  follows  that 
when  an  abstract  word  is  used,  the  hearer  or 
reader  has  to  choose  from  among  his  stock  of 
images,  one  or  more,  by  which  he  may  figure 
to  himself  the  genus  mentioned.     In  doing 
this,  some  delay  must  arise — some  force  be 
expended;   and  if,  by  employing  a  specific 
term,  an  appropriate  image  can  be  at  once 
suggested,  an  economy  is  achieved,  and  a 
more  vivid  impression  produced. 
Turning  now  from  the  choice  of  words  to 


their  sequence,  we  shall  find  the  same  gene- 
ral principle  hold  good.     We  have,  a  priori, 
reason  for  believing  that  there  is    usually 
some  one  order  of  words  in  a  sentence  more 
effective  than  every  other,  and  that  this  order 
is  the  one  which  presents  the  elements  of  the 
proposition  in  the  succession  in  which  they 
may  be  nfost  readily  put  together.     As  in  a 
narrative,  the  events  should  be  stated  in  such 
sequence  that  the  mind  may  not  have  to  go 
backwards  and  forwards  in  order  to  rightly 
connect  them ;  as  in  a  group  of  sentences,  the 
arrangement  adopted  should  be  such,  that 
each  of  them  may  be  understood  as  it  comes, 
without  waiting  for  subsequent  ones ;  so  in 
every  sentence  the  sequence  of  words  should 
be  that  which  suggests  the  component  parts 
of  the  thought  conveyed,  in  the  order  most 
convenient  for  the  building  up  that  thought. 
To  duly  enforce  this  truth,  and  to  prepare 
the  way  for  applications  of  it,  we  must  briefly 
inquire  into  the  mental  process  by  which  the 
meaning  of  a  series  of  words  is  apprehended. 
We  cannot  more  simply  do  this  than  by 
considering  the  proper  collocation  of  the  sub- 
stantive and  adjective.     Is  it  better  to  place 
the  adjective  before  the  substantive,  or  the 
substantive  before  the  adjective  ?     Ought  we 
to  say  with  the  French — un  cheval  noir  ;  or  to 
say  as  we  do— a  black  horse  ?     Probably, 
most  persons  of  culture  would  decide  that 
one  is  as  good  as  the  other.     Alive  to  the 
bias  produced  by  habit,  they  would  ascribe 
to  that  the  preference  they  feel  for  our  own 
form  of  expression.     They  would  suspect 
those  educated  in  the  use  of  the  opposite 
form  of  having  an  equal  preference  for  that. 
And  thus  they  would  conclude  that  neither 
of  these  instinctive  judgments  is  of  any  worth. 
There  is,  however,  a  philosophical  ground 
for  deciding  in  favor  of  the  English  custom. 
If  "  a  horse  black"  be  the  arrangement  used, 
immediately  on  the  utterance  of  the  word 
"  horse,"  there  arises,  or  tends  to  arise,  in 
the  mind,  a  picture  answering  to  that  word  ; 
and  as  there  has  been  nothing  to  indicate 
what  kind  of  horse,  any  image  of  a  horse 
suggests  itself.     Very  likely,  however,  the 
image  will  be  that  of  a  brown  horse ;  brown 
horses  being  equally  or  more  familiar.     The 
result  is  that   when  the  word   ••  black"   is 
added,  a  check  is  given  to  the  process  of 
thought.     Either   the   picture  of  a   brown 
horse  already  present  in  the  imagination  has 
to  be  suppressed,  and  the  picture  of  a  black 
one  summoned  in  its  place ;  or  else,  if  the 
picture  of  a  brown  horse  be  yet  unformed, 
the  tendency  to  form  it  has  to  be  tta^ft&. 
Whichever  be  tYis  <tts&,  *  wt\»xk  wassaak  *& 
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hindrance  results.  Bat  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
"  a  black  horse"  be  the  expression  used,  no 
such  mistake  can  be  made.  The  word 
"  black"  indicating  an  abstract  quality 
arouses  no  deGnite  idea.  It  simply  prepares 
the  mind  for  conceiving  6ome  object  of  that 
color ;  and  the  attention  is  kept  suspended 
until  that  object  is  known.  If  then,  by  the 
precedence  of  the  adjective,  the  idea  is  con- 
veyed without  the  possibility  of  error,  where- 
as the  precedence  of  the  substantive  is  liable 
to  produce  a  misconception,  it  follows  that 
the  one  gives  the  mind  less  trouble  than  the 
other,  and  is  therefore  more  forcible. 

Possibly,  it  will  be  objected  that  the  ad- 
jective and  the  substantive  come  so  close  to- 
gether, that  practically  they  may  be  consid- 
ered as  uttered  at  the  same  moment ;  and 
that  on  hearing  the  phrase,  "ahorse  black," 
there  is  not  time  to  imagine  a  wrongly  co- 
lored horse  before  the  word  "  black"  follows 
to  prevent  it.  It  must  be  owned  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  decide  by  introspection  whether 
this  be  so  or  not.  But  there  are  facts  col- 
laterally implying  that  it  is  not.  Our  ability 
to  anticipate  the  words  yet  unspoken  is  one 
of  them.  If  the  ideas  of  the  hearer  kept 
considerably  behind  the  expressions  of  the 
speaker  as  the  objection  assumes,  he  could 
hardly  foresee  the  end  of  a  sentence  by  the 
time  it  was  half  delivered  ;  yet  this  constant- 
ly happens.  Were  the  supposition  true,  the 
mind,  instead  of  anticipating,  would  be  fall- 
ing more  and  more  in  arrear.  If  the  mean- 
ings of  words  are  not  realized  as  fast  as 
the  words  are  uttered,  then  the  loss  of  time 
over  each  word  must  entail  such  an  accumu- 
lation of  delays  as  to  leave  a  hearer  entirely 
behind.  But  whether  the  force  of  these  re- 
plies be,  or  be  not  admitted,  it  will  scarcely 
be  denied  that  the  right  formation  of  a  pic- 
ture will  be  facilitated  by  presenting  its  ele- 
ments in  the  order  in  which  they  are  wanted  ; 
and  that,  as  in  forming  the  image  answering 
to— a  red  flower,  the  notion  of  redness  is  one 
of  the  components  that  must  be  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  image,  the  mind,  if  put  in 
possession  of  this  notion  before  the  specific 
image  to  be  formed  out  of  it  is  suggested, 
will  more  easily  form  it  than  if  the  order  be 
reversed :  even  though  it  should  do  nothing 
until  it  has  received  both  symbols. 

1  What  is  here  said  respecting  the  succession 
of  the  adjective  and  substantive  is  obviously 
applicable,  by  change  of  terms,  to  the  adverb 
and  verb.  And  without  further  explanation, 
it  will  be  at  once  perceived,  that  in  the  use 
of  prepositions  and  other  particles  most  lan- 


guages spontaneously  conform,  with  more  or 
less  completeness  to  this  law. 

On  applying  a  like  analysis  to  the  larger 
divisions  of  a  sentence,  we  find  not  only  that 
the  same  principle  holds  good,  but  that  the 
advantage  of  respecting  it  becomes  marked. 
In  the  arrangement  of  predicate  and  subject, 
for  example,  we  are  at  once*  shown  that  as 
the  predicate  determines  the  aspect  under 
which  the  subject  is  to  be  conceived,  it  should 
be  placed  first ;  and  the  striking  effect  pro- 
duced by  so  placing  it  becomes  comprehensi- 
ble. Take  the  often  quoted  contrast  be- 
tween— "  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians," 
and — Diana  of  the  Ephesians  is  great.  When 
the  first  arrangement  is  used  the  utterance 
of  the  word  "  great"  arouses  those  vague  as- 
sociations of  an  impressive  nature  with  which 
it  has  been  habitually  connected ;  the  imagi- 
nation is  prepared  to  clothe  with  high  attri- 
butes whatever  follows  ;  and  when  the  words 
— "  Diana  of  the  Ephesians"  are  heard,  all 
the  appropriate  imagery  which  can,  on  the 
instant,  be  summoned,  is  used  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  picture :  the  mind  being  thus 
led  directly,  without  error,  to  the  intend- 
ed impression.  When,  on  the  contrary, 
the  reverse  order  is  followed,  the  idea—"  Di- 
ana of  the  Ephesians,"  is  conceived  in  any 
ordinary  way,  with  no  special  reference  to 
greatness  ;  and  when  the  words — "  is  great," 
are  added,  the  conception  has  to  be  entirely 
remodelled — whence  arises  a  manifest  loss  of 
mental  energy,  and  a  corresponding  diminu- 
tion of  effect.  The  following  verse  from 
Coleridge's  "Ancient  Mariner,"  though 
somewhat  irregular  in  structure,  well  illus- 
trates the  same  truth. 

"  Alone,  alone,  all,  all  alone, 
Alone  on  a  wide,  wide  sea ! 
And  never  a  saint  took  pity  on 
My  soul  in  agony." 

Of  course  the  principle  equally  applies 
when  the  predicate  is  a  verb  or  a  participle. 
And  as  effect  is  gained  by  placing  first  all 
words  indicating  the  quality,  conduct,  or  con- 
dition of  the  subject,  it  follows  that  the  copu- 
la should  have  precedence.  It  is  true,  that 
the  general  habit  of  our  language  resists  this 
arrangement  of  predicate,  copula,  and  sub- 
ject; but  we  may  readily  find  instances  of 
the  additional  force  gained  by  conforming  to 
it.     Thus  in  the  line  from  "Julius  Caesar  — 

"  Then  burst  this  mighty  heart," 

priority  is  given  to  a  word  embodying  both 
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predicate  and  copula.     In  a  passage  con- 
tained in  "The  Battle  of  Flodden  Field," 
the   like   order  is  systematically  employed' 
with  great  effect. 

"  The  Border  slogan  rent  the  sky ! 
A  Home !  a  Gordon !  was  the  cry  ; 
Loud  were  the  clanging  blows ; 
Advanced,— forced  back, — now  low,  now  high, 

The  pennon  sank  and  rose  ; 
As  bends  the  bark's  mast  in  the  gale 
When  rent  are  rigging,  shrouds,  and  sail, 

It  wavered  'mid  the  foes.1' 

Pursuing  the  principle  yet  further,  it  is 
obvious  that  for  producing  the  greatest  ef- 
fect, not  only  should  the  main  divisions  of  a 
sentence  observe  this  sequence,  but  the  sub- 
divisions of  these  should  be  similarly  ar- 
ranged. In  nearly  all  cases,  the  predicate 
is  accompanied  by  some  limit  or  qualifica- 
tion called  its  complement ;  commonly,  also, 
the  circumstances  of  the  subject,  which  form 
-its  complement,  have  to  be  specified  :  and  as 
tfcese  qualifications  and  circumstances  must 
.determine  the  mode  in  which  the  ideas  they 
belong  to  shall  be  conceived,  precedence 
should  be  given  to  tbem.  Lord  Kaimes 
notices  the  fact,  that  this  order  is  preferable  ; 
though  without  giving  the  reason.  He  says, 
— "  When  a  circumstance  is  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  period,  or  near  the  begin- 
ning, the  transition  from  it  to  the  principal 
subject  is  agreeable  ;  is  like  ascending  or  go- 
ing upward."  A  sentence  arranged  in  illus- 
tration of  this  may  be  desirable.  Perhaps 
the  following  will  serve. 

Whatever  it  may  be  in  theory,  it  is 

clear  that  in  practice  the  French  idea  of  lib- 
erty is — the  right  of  every  man  to  be  mas- 
ter of  the  rest. 

In  this  case  were  the  first  two  clauses  up 
to  the  word  "  practice"  inclusive,  which 
qualify  the  subject,  to  be  placed  at  the  end 
instead  of  the  beginning,  much  of  the  force 
would  be  lost ;  as  thus : 

The  French  idea  of  liberty  is — the 

right  of  every  man  to  be  master  of  the  rest ; 
in  practice  at  least,  if  not  in  theory. 

The  effect  of  giving  priority  to  the  comple- 
ment of  the  predicate,  as  well  as  the  predi- 
cate itself,  is  finely  displayed  in  the  opening 
of  "  Hyperion." 

"  Deep  in  the  shady  sadness  of  a  vale 
Far  sunken  from  (he  healthy  breath  of  morn 
Far  from  the  fiery  noon  and  ev£%  one  star 
Sat  gray-haired  Saturn,  quiet  as  a  stone." 

Here  it  will  be  observed,  not  only  that  the 
predicate  "  sat"  precedes  the  subject  "  8a- 

vol.  zxyin  no.  l 


turn,"  and  that  the  three  lines  in  italics  con- 
stituting the  complement  of  the  predicate, 
come  before  it,  but  that  in  the  structure  of 
that  complement  also,  the  same  order  is 
followed  ;  each  line  being  so  arranged  that 
the  qualifying  words  are  placed  before  the 
words  suggesting  concrete  images. 

The  right  succession  of  the  principal  and 
subordinate  propositions  in  a  sentence  will 
manifestly  be  regulated  by  the  same  law. 
Regard  for  economy  of  the  recipient's  atten- 
tion which,  as  we  find,  determines  the  best 
order  for  the  subject,  copula,  predicate  and 
their  complements,  dictates  that  the  subor- 
dinate proposition  shall  precede  the  princi- 
pal one  when  the  sentence  includes  two. 
Containing,  as  the  subordinate  proposition 
does,  some  qualifying  or  explanatory  idea, 
its  priority  must  clearly  prevent  misconcep- 
tion of  the  principal  one ;  and  must  there- 
fore save  the  mental  effort  needed  to  correct 
such  misconception.  This  will  be  clearly 
seen  in  the  annexed  example  r 

Those  who  weekly  go  to  church,  and 

there  have  doled  out  to  them  a  quantum  of 
belief  which  they  have  not  energy  to  work 
out  for  themselves,  are  simply  spiritual  pau- 
pers. 

The  subordinate  proposition,  or  rather  the 
two  subordinate  propositions,  contained  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  commas  in  this 
sentence,  almost  wholly  determine  the  mean- 
ing of  the  principal  proposition  with  which 
it  ends  ;  and  the  effect  would  be  destroyed 
were  they  placed  last  instead  of  first.  . 

The  general  principle  of  right  arrange- 
ment in  sentences  which  we  have  traced  in 
its  application  to  the  leading  divisions  of 
them,  equally  determines  the  normal  order 
of  their  minor  divisions.  The  several  clauses 
of  which  the  complements  to  the  subject 
and  predicate  generally  consist,  may  conform 
more  or  less  completely  to  the  law  of  easy 
apprehension.  Of  course  with  these  as  with 
the  larger  members,  the  succession  should 
be  from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete. 

Now  however  we  must  notice  a  further 
condition  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  proper  com- 
bination of  the  elements  of  a  sentence  ;  but 
still  a  condition  dictated  by  the  same  general 
principle  with  the  other ;  the  condition, 
namely,  that  the  words  and  expressions  most 
nearly  related  in  thought  shall  be  brought 
the  closest  together.  Evidently  the  single 
words,  the  minor  clauses,  and  the  leading 
divisions  of  every  proposition,  severally 
qualify  each  other.  The  longer  the  time 
that  elapses  between  the  mention  of  any 
qualifying  memtot  %xA  \)ufc  meataftt  Qgub&&a&% 
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the  longer  mast  the  mind  be  exerted  in  car- 
rying forward  the  qualifying  member  ready 
for  use.  And  the  more  numerous  the  quali- 
fications to  be  simultaneously  remembered 
and  rightly  applied,  the  greater  will  be  the 
mental  power  expended  and  the  smaller  the 
effect  produced.  Hence,  other  things  equal, 
force  will  be  gained  by  so  arranging  the 
members  of  a  sentence  that  these  suspensions 
shall  at  any  moment  be  the  fewest  in  num- 
ber, and  shall  also  be  of  the  shortest  dura- 
tion. The  following  is  an  instance  of  defec- 
tive combination. 

A     modern     newspaper- statement, 

though  probably  true,  would  be  laughed  at, 
if  quoted  in  a  book  as  testimony ;  but  the 
letter  of  a  court-gossip  is  thought  good  his- 
torical evidence,  if  written  some  centuries 

A  re-arrangement  of  this,  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  indicated  above,  will  be 
found  to  increase  the  effect.     Thus  : 

Though    probably    true,    a   modern 

newspaper-statement  quoted  in  a  book  as 
testimony,  would  be  laughed  at;  but  the 
letter  of  a  court- gossip,  if  written  some  cen- 
turies ago,  is  thought  good  historical  evi- 
dence. 

By  making  this  change  some  of  the  sus- 
pensions are  avoided  and  others  shortened ; 
whilst  there  is  less  liability  to  produce  pre- 
mature conceptions.  The  passage  quoted 
below  from  "Paradise  Lost*'  affords  a  fine 
instance  of  sentences  well  arranged,  alike  in 
the  priority  of  the  subordinate  members,  in 
the  avoidence  of  long  and  numerous  suspen- 
sions, and  in  the  correspondence  between  the 
order  of  the  clauses  and  the  sequence  of  the 
phenomena  described,  which  by  the  way  is  a 
further  prerequisite  to  easy  comprehension, 
and  therefore  to  effect. 

"As  when  a  prowling  wolf, 
Whom  hunger  drives  to  seek  new  haunt  for  prey, 
Watching  where  shepherds  pen  their  flocks  at  eve 
In  hurdled  cotes  amid  the  field  secure, 
Leaps  o'er  the  fence  with  ease  into  the  fold : 
Or  as  a  thief  bent  to  un hoard  the  cash 
Of  some  rich  burgher,  whose  substantial  doors, 
Cross-barr'd,  and  bolted  fast,  fear  no  assault, 
In  at  the  window  climbs,  or  o'er  the  tiles : 
So  clomb  the  first  grand  thief  into  God's  fold ; 
So  since  into  his  church  lewd  hirelings  climb." 

The  habitual  use  of  sentences  in  which 
all  or  most  of  the  descriptive  and  limiting 
elements  precede  those  described  and  limited, 
gives  rise  to  what  is  called  the  inverted  style ; 
a  title,  which  is,  however,  by  no  means  con- 
£oed  to  this  structure,  but  is  often  used 


where  the  order  of  the  words  is  simply  un- 
usual. A  more  appropriate  title  would  be 
the  direct  style,  as  contrasted  with  the  other, 
or  indirect  style — the  peculiarity  of  the  one 
being  that  it  conveys  each  thought  into  the 
mind  step  by  step  with  little  liability  to  er- 
ror, and  of  the  other  that  it  gets  the  right 
thought  conceived  by  a  series  of  approxima- 
tions. 

The  superiority  of  the  direct  over  the  in- 
direct form  of  sentence,  implied  by  the  se- 
veral conclusions  that  have  been  drawn,  must 
not,  however,  be  affirmed  without  limitation. 
Though  up  to  a  certain  point  it  is  well  for 
all  the  qualifying  clauses  of  a  period  to  pre- 
cede those  qualified,  yet,  us  carrying  forward 
each  qualifying  clause  costs  some  mental 
effort,  it  follows  that  when  the  number  of 
them  and  the  time  they  are  carried  become 
great,  we  reach  a  limit  beyond  which  more 
is  lost  than  is  gained.  Other  things  equal, 
the  arrangement  should  be  such  that  no  con- 
crete image  shall  be  suggested  until  the  ma- 
terials out  of  which  it  is  to  be  made  have 
been  presented.  And  yet,  as  lately  pointed 
out,  other  things  equal,  the  fewer  the  mate- 
rials to  be  held  at  once,  and  the  shorter  the 
distance  they  have  to  be  borne,  the  better. 
Hence  in  some  cases  it  becomes  a  question 
whether  most  mental  effort  will  be  entailed 
by  the  many  and  long  suspensions,  or  by  the 
correction  of  successive  misconceptions. 

This  question  may  sometimes  be  decided 
by  considering  the  capacity  of  the  persons 
addressed.  A  greater  grasp  of  mind  is  re- 
quired for  the  ready  comprehension  of 
thoughts  expressed  in  the  direct  manner, 
where  the  sentences  are  anywise  intricate. 
To  recollect  a  number  of  preliminaries  stat- 
ed in  elucidation  of  a  coming  image,  and  to 
apply  them  all  to  the  formation  of  it  when 
suggested,  demands  a  considerable  power  of 
concentration  and  a  tolerably  vigorous  ima- 
gination. To  one  possessing  these,  the  di- 
rect method  will  mostly  seem  the  best ; 
whilst  to  one  deficient  in  them  it  will  seem 
the  worst.  Just  as  it  may  cost  a  strong  man 
less  effort  to  carry  a  hundred-weight  from 
place  to  place  at  once,  than  by  a  stone  at  a 
time  ;  so  to  an  active  mind  it  may  be  easier 
to  bear  along  all  the  qualifications  of  an  idea 
and  at  once  rightly  form  it  when  named,  than 
to  first  imperfectly  conceive  such  an  idea, 
and  then  carry  back  to  it,  one  by  one,  the  de- 
tails and  limitations  afterwards  mentioned. 
Whilst,  conversely,  as  for  a  boy  the  only 
possible  mode  of  transferring  a  hundred- 
weight, is  that  of  taking  it  in  portions ;  so 
for  a  weak  mind  the  only  possible  mode  of 
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forming  a  compound  conception  may  be  that 
of  building  it  up  by  carrying  separately  its 
several  parts. 

That  the  indirect  method — the  method  of 
conveying  the  meaning  by  a  series  of  ap- 
proximations— is  best  fitted  for  the  unculti- 
vated, may  indeed  be  inferred  from  their 
habitual  use  of  it.  The  form  of  expression 
adopted  by  the  savage  as  in  "  Water — give 
me/'  is  the  simplest  type  of  the  approxima- 
tive arrangement.  In  pleonasms,  which  are 
comparatively  prevalent  among  the  unedu- 
cated, the  same  essential  structure  is  seen ; 
as,  for  instance,  in — "  The  men,  they  were 
there."  Again,  the  old  possessive  case — 
"  The  king,  his  crown/'  conforms  to  the  like 
order  of  thought.  Moreover,  the  fact  that 
the  indirect  mode  is  called  the  natural  one, 
implies  that  it  is  the  one  spontaneously  em- 
ployed by  the  common  people — that  is,  the 
one  easiest  for  undisciplined  minds. 

Before  dismissing  this  branch  of  our  sub- 
ject, it  should  be  remarked  that  even  when 
addressing  the  most  vigorous  intellects,  the 
direct  style  is  unfit  for  communicating 
thoughts  of  a  complex  or  abstract  character. 
So  long  as  the  mind  has  not  much  to  do,  it 
may  be  well  able  to  grasp  all  the  preparatory 
clauses  of  a  sentence,  and  to  use  them  effec- 
tively ;  but  if  some  subtlety  in  the  argument 
absorb  the  attention — if  every  faculty  be 
strained  in  endeavoring  to  catch  the  speaker's 
or  writer's  drift,  it  may  happen  that  the  mind, 
unable  to  carry  on  both  processes  at  once, 
will  break  down,  and  allow  all  its  ideas  to 
lapse  into  confusion. 

Turning  now  to  consider  figures  of  speech, 
we  may  equally  discern  the  same  general 
law  of  effect.  Underlying  all  the  rules  that 
may  be  given  for  the  choice  and  right  use  of 
them,  we  shall  find  the  same  fundamental 
requirement — economy  of  attention.  It  is 
indeed  chiefly  because  of  their  great  ability 
to  subserve  this  requirement,  that  figures  of 
speech  are  employed.  To  bring  the  mind 
more  easily  to  the  desired  conception,  is  in 
many  cases  solely,  and  in  ail  cases  mainly, 
their  object. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  figure  called  Synech- 
doche.  The  advantage  sometimes  gained 
by  putting  a  part  for  the  whole  is  due  to  the 
more  convenient,  or  more  accurate,  presen- 
tation of  the  idea  thus  secured.  If,  instead 
of  saying  "  a  fleet  of  ten  ships,"  we  say  "  a 
fleet  of  ten  sail"  the  picture  of  a  group  of 
vessels  at  sea  is  more  readily  suggested ; 
and  is  so  because  the  sails  constitute .  the 
most  conspicuous  part  of  vessels  so  circum- 
stanced :  whereas  the  word  ships  would  very 


likely  remind  us  of  vessels  in  dock.  Again, 
to  say  "  All  hands  to  the  pumps"  is  better 
than  to  say,  "  All  men  to  the  pumps  ;"  as  it 
suggests  the  men  in  the  special  attitude  in- 
tended, and  so  saves  effort.  Bringing  "  gray 
hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave,"  is  another 
expression,  the  effect  of  which  has  the  same 
cause. 

The  occasional  increase  of  force  produced 
by  Metonymy  may  be  similarly  accounted 
for.  "  The  low  morality  of  the  bar91  is  a 
phrase  both  briefer  and  more  significant  than 
the  literal  one  it  stands  for.  A  belief  in  the 
ultimate  supremacy  of  intelligence  over  brute 
force,  is  conveyed  in  a  more  concrete,  and 
therefore  more  realizable  form,  if  we  substi- 
tute the  pen  and  the  sword  for  the  two  ab- 
stract terms.  To  say,  "  Beware  of  drinking !" 
is  less  effective  than  to  say,  •'  Beware  the 
bottle/'1  and  is  so,  clearly  because  it  calls  up 
a  less  specific  image. 

The  Simile,  though  in  many  cases  em- 
ployed chiefly  with  a  view  to  ornament,  yet 
whenever  it  increases  the  force  of  a  passage, 
does  so  by  being  an  economy.  Here  is  an 
instance. 

The  illusion  that  great  men  and  great 

events  came  oftener  in  early  times  than  now, 
is  partly  due  to  historical  perspective.  As 
in  a  range  of  equidistant  columns,  the  furthest 
off  look  the  closest,  so  the  conspicuous  ob- 
jects of  the  past  seem  more  thickly  clustered 
the  more  remote  they  are. 

To  construct,  by  a  process  of  literal  ex- 
planation, the  thought  thus  conveyed,  would 
take  many  sentences ;  and  the  first  elements 
of  the  picture  would  become  faint  whilst  the 
imagination  was  busy  in  adding  the  others. 
But  by  the  help  of  a  comparison  all  effort  is 
saved ;  the  picture  is  instantly  realized,  and 
its  full  effect  produced. 

Of  the  position  of  the  Simile,*  it  needs 
only  to  remark,  that  what  has  been  said  re- 
specting the  order  of  the  adjective  and  sub- 
stantive, predicate  and  subject,  principal  and 
subordinate  propositions,  (fee,  is  applicable 
here.  As  whatever  qualifies  should  precede 
whatever  is  qualified,  force  will  generally  be 
gained  by  placing  the  simile  before  the  object 
to  which  it  is  applied.  That  this  arrange- 
ment is  the  best,  may  be  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  the  *'  Lady  of  the  Lake  :" — 

•  Properly  the  term  "  simile"  is  applicable  only 
to  the  entire  figure,  inclusive  of  the  two  things 
compared  and  the  comparison  drawn  between  them. 
But  as  there  exists  no  name  for  the  illustrative 
member  of  the  figure,  there  seems  no  alternative 
but  U>  employ  "  simile"  to  express  this  also.  The 
context  will  in  each  case  show  in  which  eeoflA  \Sba 
word  is  used. 
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[  "  As  wreath  of  snow,  on  mountain  breast, 
Slides  from  the  rock  that  gave  it  rest, 
Poor  Ellen  glided  from  her  stay, 
And  at  the  monarch's  feet  she  lay." 

Inverting  these  couplets  will  be  found  to 
diminish  the  effect  considerably.  There  are 
cases,  however,  even  where  the  simile  is  a 
simple  one,  in  which  it  may  with  advantage 
be  placed  last ;  as  in  these  lines  from  Alex- 
ander Smith's  "  Life  Drama :" 

"  I  see  the  future  stretch 
All  dark  and  barren  as  a  rainy  sea." 

The  reason  for  this  seems  to  be,  that  so 
abstract  an  idea  as  that  attaching  to  the  word 
"  future,*'  does  not  present  itself  to  the  mind 
in  any  definite  form,  and  hence  the  subse- 
quent arrival  at  the  simile  entails  no  recon- 
struction of  the  thought. 

Nor  are  such  the  only  cases  in  which  this 
order  is  the  most  forcible.  As  the  advantage 
of  putting  the  simile  before  the  object  de- 
pends on  its  being  carried  forward  in  the 
mind  to  assist  in  forming  an  image  of  the 
object,  it  must  happen  that  if,  from  length 
or  complexity,  it  cannot  so  be  carried  for- 
ward, the  advantage  is  not  gained.  The 
annexed  sonnet,  by  Coleridge,  is  defective 
from  this  cause. 

**  As  when  a  child,  on  some  long  winter's  night, 
Affrighted,  clinging  to  its  grandam's  knees, 
With  eager  wond'riug  and  perturb'd  delight 
Listens  Btrange  tales  of  fearful  dark  decrees, 
Mutter'd  to  wretch  by  necromantic  spell ; 
Or  of  those  hags  who  at  the  witching  time 
Of  murky  midnight,  ride  the  air  sublime 
And  mingle  foul  embrace  with  fiends  of  hell ; 
Cold  horror  drinks  its  blood  !     Anon  the  tear 
More  gentle  starts,  to  hear  the  beldame  tell 
Of  pretty  babes,  that  loved  each  other  dear, 
Murder'd  by  cruel  uncle's  mandate  fell : 
Ev'n  such  the  shiv'ring  joys  thy  tones  impart, 
Ev'n  po,  thou,  Siddons,  meltest  my  sad  heart." 

Here,  from  the  lapse  of  time  and  accumulation 
of  circumstances,  the  first  part  of  the  compari- 
son becomes  more  or  less  dim  before  its  ap- 
Slication  is  reached,  and  requires  re-reading, 
[ad  the  main  idea  been  first  mentioned,  less 
effort  would  have  been  required  to  retain  it, 
and  to  modify  the  conception  of  it  in  confor- 
mity with  the  comparison,  than  to  retain  the 
comparison,  and  refer  back  to  the  recollection 
of  its  successive  features  for  help  in  forming 
the  final  image. 

The  superiority  of  the  Metaphor  to  the 

Simile  is  ascribed  by  Dr.  Whately  to  the  fact 

that  "all  men  are  more  gratified  at  catching 

^ir*  resemblance  for  themselves,  than  in  hav- 


ing it  pointed  out  to  them."  But  after  what 
has  been  said,  the  great  economy  it  achieves 
will  seem  the  more  probable  cause.  If, 
drawing  an  analogy  between  mental  and  phy- 
sical phenomena,  we  say, 

As,  in  passing  through  the  crystal, 

beams  of  white  light  are  decomposed  into 
the  colors  of  the  rainbow ;  so,  in  traversing 
the  soul  of  the  poet,  the  colorless  rays  of 
truth  are  transformed  into  brightly-tinted 

poetry; 

it  is  clear  that  in  receiving  the  double  set  of 
words  expressing  the  two  portions  of  the 
comparison,  and  m  carrying  the  one  portion 
to  the  other,  a  considerable  amount  of  at- 
tention is  absorbed.  Most  of  this  is  saved, 
however,  by  putting  the  comparison  in  a 
metaphorical  form,  tnus : 

The  white  light  of  truth,  in  traversing 

the  many-sided  transparent  soul  of  the  poet, 
is  refracted  into  iris-hued  poetry. 

How  much  is  conveyed  in  a  few  words  by 
the  help  of  the  Metaphor,  and  how  vivid  the 
effect  consequently  produced,  may  be  abun- 
dantly exemplified.  From  "  A  Life  Drama" 
may  be  quoted  the  phrase 


"  i  spear'd  him  with  a  jest, 


»i 


as  a  fine  instance  among  the  many  which 
that  poem  contains.  A  passage  in  the 
"Prometheus  Unbound,"  of  Shelley,  dis- 
plays the  power  of  the  Metaphor  to  great 
advantage : 

u  Methought  among  the  lawns  together 
We  wandered,  underneath  thevoung  gray  dawn, 
And  multitudes  of  dense  white  fleecy  clouds 
Were  wandering  in  thick  flocks  along  the  moun- 
tains 
Shepherded  by  the  slow  unwilling  wind  " 

This  last  expression  is  remarkable  for  the 
distinctness  with  which  it  realizes  the  features 
of  the  scene ;  bringing  the  mind,  as  it  were, 
by  a  bound  to  the  desired  conception. 

Bu*  a  limit  is  put  to  the  advantageous  use 
of  the  Metaphor,  by  the  condition  that  it 
must  be  sufficiently  pimple  to  be  understood 
from  a  hint.  Evidently,  if  there  be  any  ob- 
scurity in  the  meaning  or  application  of  it, 
no  economy  of  attention  will  be  gained ;  but 
rather  the  reverse.  Hence,  when  the  com- 
parison is  complex,  it  is  usual  to  have  recourse 
to  the  Simile.  There  is,  however,  *  species 
of  figure,  sometimes  classed  under  Allegory, 
but  which  might  perhaps  be  better  called 
Compound  Metaphor,  that  enables  us  to  re- 
tain the  brevity  of  the  metaphorical  form 
even  where  the  analogy  is  intricate.    This  is 
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done  by  indicating  the  application  of  the 
figure  at  the  outset,  and  then  leaving  the 
mind  to  continue  the  parallel  itself.  Emer- 
son has  employed  it  with  great  effect  in  the 
first  of  his  "  Lectures  on  the  Times": — 

u  The  main  interest  which  any  aspects  of  the 
Times  can  have  for  as,  is  the  great  spirit  which 
gases  through  them,  the  light  which  they  can 
shed  on  the  wonderful  questions,  What  we  are  ? 
and  Whither  do  we  tend  ?  We  do  not  wish  to  be 
deceived.  Here  we  drift,  like  white  sail  across 
the  wild  ocean,  now  bright  on  the  wave,  now 
darkling  in  the  trough  of  the  sea  ;  but  from  what 
port  did  we  Rail  ?  Who  knows  I  Or  to  what 
port  are  we  bound  ?  Who  knows  ?  There  is  no 
one  to  tell  us  but  such  poor  weather-tossed  mari- 
ners as  ourselves,  whom  we  speak  as  we  pass,  or 
who  have  hoisted  some  signal,  or  floated  to  us 
some  letter  in  a  bottle  from  afar.  But  what  know 
they  more  than  we  ?  They  also  found  themselves 
on  this  wondrous  sea.  No ;  from  the  older  sailors 
nothing.  Over  all  their  speaking-trumpets  the 
gray  sea  and  the  loud  winds  answer — Not  in  us ; 
not  in  Time." 

The  division  of  the  Simile  from  the  Meta- 
phor is  by  no  means  a  definite  one.  Between 
the  one  extreme  in  which  the  two  elements 
of  the  comparison  are  detailed  at  full  length 
and  the  analogy  pointed  out,  and  the  other 
extreme  in  which  the  comparison  is  implied 
instead  of  stated,  come  intermediate  forms, 
in  which  the  comparison  is  partly  stated  and 
partly  implied.     For  instance : 

Astonished  at  the   performances  of 

the  English  plough,  the  Hindoos  paint  it, 
set  it  up,  and  worship  it ;  thus  turning  a  tool 
into  an  idol ;  linguists  do  the  same  with  lan- 
guage. 

There  is  an  evident  advantage  in  leaving 
the  reader  or  hearer  to  complete  the  figure. 
And  generally  these  intermediate  forms  are 
good  in  proportion  as  they  do  this ;  provided 
the  mode  of  completing  it  be  obvious. 

Passing  over  much  that  may  be  said  of  like 
purport  upon  Hyperbole,  Personification, 
Apostrophe,  <fec,  let  us  close  our  remarks  upon 
construction  by  a  typical  example.  The  gene- 
ral principle  that  has  been  enunciated  is,  that 
the  force  of  all  verbal  forms  and  arrangements 
is  great  in  proportion  as  the  time  and  mental 
effort  they  demand  from  the  recipient  is 
small.  The  special  applications  of  this  ge- 
neral principle  have  been  severally  illustrated ; 
and  it  has  been  shown  that  the  relative  good- 
ness of  any  two  modes  of  expressing  an  idea 
may  be  determined  by  observing  which  re- 
quires the  shortest  process  of  thought  for  its 
comprehension.  But  though  conformity  in 
particular  points  has  been  exemplified,  no 


cases  of  complete  conformity  have  yet  been 
quoted.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  find  them  ; 
for  the  English  idiom  scarcely,  permits  the 
order  which  theory  dictates.  A  few,  how- 
ever, occur  in  Ossian.     Here  is  one  : — 

"  As  autumn's  dark  storms  pour  from  two 
echoing  hills,  so  towards  each  other  approached 
the  heroes.  As  two  dark  streams  from  high  rocks 
meet  and  mix,  and  roar  on  the  plain ;  loud,  rough, 
and  dark  in  battle  meet  Lochlin  and  Inisfail.  " 
*  *  As  the  troubled  noise  of  the  ocean  when 
rolls  the  waves  on  high  ;  as  the  last  peal  of  the 
thunder  of  heaven  ;  such  is  the  noise  of  the  bat* 
tie." 

Except  in  the  position  of  the  verb  in  the 
first  two  similes,  the  theoretically  best  ar- 
rangement is  fully  carried  out  in  each  of  these 
sentences.  The  simile  comes  before  the 
qualified  image,  the  adjectives  before  the 
substantives,  the  predicate  and  copula  before 
the  subject,  and  their  respective  complements 
before  them.  That  the  passage  is  more  or 
less  open  to  the  charge  of  being  bombastic 
proves  nothing;  or  rather  proves  our  case. 
For  what  is  bombast  but  a  force  of  expres- 
sion too  great  for  the  magnitude  of  the  ideas 
embodied  ?  All  that  may  rightly  be  infer- 
red, is,  that  only  in  wery  rare  cases,  and  then 
only  to  produce  a  climax,  should  all  the 
conditions  of  effective  expression  be  fulfilled. 

Passing  on  to  a  more  complex  application 
of  the  doctrine  with  which  we  set  out,  it 
must  now  be  remarked,  that  not  only  in  the 
structure  of  sentences,  and  the  use  of  figures 
of  speech,  may  economy  of  the  recipient's 
mental  energy  be  assigned  as  the  cause  of 
force,  but  that  in  the  choice  and  arrangement 
of  the  minor  images,  out  of  which  some  large 
thought  is  to  be  built,  we  may  trace  the 
same  condition  of  effect.  To  select  from  the 
sentiment,  scene,  or  event  described,  those 
typical  elements  which  carry  many  others 
along  with  them,  and  so  by  saying  a  few 
things  but  suggesting  many,  to  abridge  the 
description,  is  the  secret  of  producing  a  vivid 
impression.  Thus  if  we  say: — Real  nobility 
is  "  not  transferable ;"  besides  the  one  idea 
expressed  several  are  implied ;  and  as  these 
can  be  thought  much  sooner  than  tney  can 
be  put  in  words,  there  is  gain  in  omitting 
them.  How  the  mind  may  be  led  to  con- 
struct a  complete  picture  by  the  presentation 
of  a  few  parts,  an  extract  from  Tennyson's 
"  Mariana"  will  well  show. 

"  All  day  within  the  dreamy  house, 
The  door  upon  the  hinges  creaked, 
The  fly  sung  i*  the  pane ;  the  mouse 
Behind  the  mouldering  wainscot  shrieked, 
Or  from  the  ctwtafe  ^fcw&*X»>&" 
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The  several  circumstances  here  specified 
bring  with  them  hosts  of  appropriate  asso- 
ciations. Our  attention  is  rarely  drawn  by 
the  buzzing  of  a  fly  in  the  window,  save 
when  everything  is  still.  Whilst  the  inmates 
are  moving  about  the  house,  mice  usually 
keep  silence ;  and  it  is  only  when  extreme 
quietness  reigns  that  they  peep  from  their 
retreats.  Hence,  each  of  the  facts  mentioned 
presupposing  numerous  others,  calls  up  theae 
with  more  or  less  distinctness,  and  revives 
the  feeling  of  dull  solitude  with  which  they 
are  connected  in  our  experience.  Were  all 
these  facts  detailed  instead  of  suggested,  the 
attention  would  be  so  frittered  away,  that 
little  impression  of  dreariness  would  be  pro- 
duced. And  here,  without  further  explana- 
tion, it  will  be  seen  that,  be  the  nature  of 
the  sentiment  conveyed  what  it  may,  this 
skilful  selection  of  a  few  particulars  which 
imply  the  rest,  is  the  key  to  success.  In 
the  choice  of  component  ideas,  as  in  the 
choice  of  expressions,  the  aim  must  be  to 
convey  the  greatest  quantity  of  thoughts  with 
the  smallest  quantity  of  words. 

Before  inquiring  whether  the  law  of  effect, 
thus  far  traced,  will  account  for  the  superi- 
ority of  poetry  to  prose,  it  will  be  needful 
to  notice  some  supplementary  causes  of  force 
in  expression  that  have  not  yet  been  men- 
tioned. These  are  not,  properly  speaking, 
additional  causes,  but  rather  secondary  one*, 
originating  from  those  already  specified — 
reflex  manifestations  of  them.  In  the  first 
place,  then,  we  may  remark  that  mental  ex- 
citement spontaneously  prompts  the  use  of 
those  forms  of  speech  which  have  been 
pointed  out  as  ihe  most  effective.  "Out 
with  him!"  "Away  with  him!"  are  the 
natural  utterances  of  angry  citizens  at  a  dis- 
turbed meeting.  A  voyager,  describing  a 
terrible  storm  he  had  witnessed,  would  rise 
to  some  such  climax  as  "  Crack  went  the 
ropes,  and  down  came  the  mast."  Astonish- 
ment may  be  heard  expressed  in  the  phrase, 
"  Never  was  there  such  a  sight !"  All  which 
sentences  are,  it  will  be  observed,  constructed 
after  the  direct  type.  Again,  every  one  will 
recognize  the  fact  that  excited  persons  are 
given  to  figures  of  speech.  The  vituperation 
of  the  vulgar  abounds  with  them ;  often,  in- 
deed, consists  of  little  else.  "  Beast,"  •'  brute," 
"gallows  rogue,"  "cut-throat  villain," — 
these,  and  other  like  metaphors  and  meta- 
phorical epithets,  at  once  call  to  mind  a 
street  quarrel.  Further,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  extreme  brevity  is  one  of  the  character- 
istics of  passionate  language.  The  sentences 
are  generally  incomplete ;  the  particles  are 


omitted,  and  frequently  important  words  are 
left  to  be  gathered  from  the  context.  Great 
admiration  does  not  vent  itself  in  a  precise 
proposition,  as  "  It  is  beautiful,"  but  in  a 
simple  exclamation,  "  Beautiful !"  He  who, 
when  reading  a  lawyer's  letter,  should  say, 
"Vile  rascal!"  would  be  thought  angry; 
whilst  "  He  is  a  vile  rascal,"  would  imply 
comparative  coolness.  Thus  we  see  that 
alike  in  the  order  of  the  words,  in  the  fre- 
quent use  of  figures,  and  in  extreme  concise- 
ness, the  natural  utterances  of  excitement 
conform  to  the  theoretical  conditions  of  for- 
cible expression. 

Hence,  then,  the  higher  forms  of  speech 
acquire  a  secondary  strength  from  associa- 
tion. Having,  in  actual  life,  habitually  found 
them  in  connexion  with  vivid  mental  impres- 
sions ;  and  having  been  accustomed  to  meet 
with  them  in  the  most  powerful  writing; 
they  come  to  have  in  themselves  a  species 
of  force.  The  emotions  that  have  from  time 
to  time  been  produced  by  the  strong  thoughts 
wrapped  up  in  these  forms,  are  partially 
aroused  by  the  forms  themselves.  They 
create  a  certain  degree  of  animation ;  they 
induce  a  preparatory  sympathy ;  and  when 
the  striking  ideas  looked  for  are  reached, 
they  are  the  more  vividly  realized. 

The  continuous  use  of  these  modes  of  ex- 
pression that  are  alike  forcible  in  themselves 
and  forcible  from  their  associations,  produces 
the  peculiarly  impressive  species  of  compo- 
sition which  we  call  poetry.  Poetry,  we 
shall  find,  habitually  adopts  those  symbols  of 
thought,  and  those  methods  of  using  them, 
which  instinct  and  analysis  agree  in  choosing 
as  most  effective,  and  becomes  poetry  by 
virtue  of  doing  this.  On  turning  back  to  the 
various  specimens  that  have  been  quoted,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  direct  or  inverted  form 
of  sentence  predominates  in  them,  and  that 
to  a  degree  quite  inadmissible  in  prose.  And 
not  only  in  the  frequency,  but  in  what  is 
termed  the  violence  of  the  inversions  will 
this  distinction  be  remarked.  In  the  abun- 
dant use  of  figures,  again,  we  may  recognize 
the  same  truth.  Metaphors,  similes,  hyper- 
boles, and  personifications,  are  the  poet's 
colors,  which  he  has  liberty  to  employ  almost 
without  limit.  We  characterize  as  "  poet- 
ical "  the  prose  which  repeats  these  appli- 
ances of  language  with  any  frequency;  and 
condemn  it  as  " over  florid "  or  "affected" 
long  before  they  occur  with  the  profusion 
allowed  in  verse.  Further,  let  it  be  remarked 
that  in  brevity — the  other  requisite  of  forci- 
ble expression  which  theory  points  out 
and  emotion  spontaneously  fulfils — poetical 
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phraseology  similarly  differs  from  ordinary 
phraseology.  Imperfect  periods  are  fre- 
quent, elisions  are  perpetual,  and  many  of 
the  minor  words  which  would  be  deemed 
essential  in  prose  are  dispensed  with. 

Thus  poetry,  regarded  as  a  vehicle  of 
thought,  is  especially  impressive  partly  be- 
cause it  obeys  all  the  laws  of  effective  speech, 
and  partly  because  in  so  doing  it  imitates 
the  nature  1  utterances  of  excitement.  Whilst 
the  matter  embodied  is  idealized  emotion, 
the  vehicle  is  the  idealized  language  of  emo- 
tion. As  the  musical  composer  catches  the 
cadences  in  which  our  feelings  of  joy  and 
sympathy,  grief  and  despair,  vent  them- 
selves, and  out  of  these  germs  evolves  melo- 
dies suggesting  higher  phases  of  these  feel- 
ings ;  so  the  poet  develops  from  the  typical 
expressions  in  which  men  utter  passion  and 
sentiment,  those  choice  forms  of  verbal  com- 
bination in  which  concentrated  passion  and 
sentiment  may  be  fitly  presented. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  of  poetry  condu- 
cing much  to  its  effect — the  peculiarity  which 
is  indeed  usually  thought  to  be  its  charac- 
teristic one — still  remaining  to  be  consider- 
ed :  we  mean  its  rhythmical  structure.  This, 
unexpected  as  it  may  be,  will  be  found  to 
eome  under  the  same  generalization  with  the 
others.  Like  each  of  them,  it  is  an  idealiza- 
tion of  the  natural  language  of  emotion, 
which  is  known  to  be  more  or  less  metrical 
if  the  emotion  be  not  violent;  and  like  each 
of  them  it  is  an  economy  of  the  reader's  or 
hearer's  attention.  In  the  peculiar  tone  and 
manner  we  adopt  in  uttering  versified  lan- 
guage may  be  discerned  its  relationship  to 
the  feelings ;  and  the  pleasure  which  its  meas- 
ured movement  gives  us  is  ascribable  to  the 
comparative  ease  with  which  words  metrically 
arranged  can  be  recognized.  This  last  posi- 
tion will  scarcely  be  at  once  admitted ;  but 
a  little  explanation  will  show  its  reasonable- 
ness. For  if,  as  we  have  seen,  there  is  an 
expenditure  of  mental  energy  in  the  mere 
act  of  listening  to  verbal  articulations,  or  in 
that  silent  repetition  of  them  which  goes  on 
in  reading— if  the  perceptive  faculties  must 
be  in  active  exercise  to  identify  every  syllable 
— then  any  mode  of  combining  words  so  as 
to  present  a  regular  recurrence  of  certain 
traits  which  the  mind  can  anticipate,  will  di- 
minish that  strain  upon  the  attention  required 
by  the  total  irregularity  of  prose.  In  the 
same  manner  that  the  body,  in  receiving  a 
series  of  varying  concussions,  must  keep  the 
muscles  ready  to  meet  the  most  vidlent  of 
them,  as  not  knowing  when  such  may  come ; 
so  the  mind  in  receiving  unarranged  articu- 


lations roust  keep  its  perceptives  active 
enough  to  recognize  the  least  easily  caught 
sounds.  And  as,  if  the  concussions  recur  in 
a  definite  order,  the  body  may  husband  its 
forces  by  adjusting  the  resistance  needful  for 
each  concussion ;  so,  if  the  syllables  be  rhyth- 
mically arranged,  the  mind  may  economize 
its  energies  by  anticipating  the  attention  re- 
quired for  each  syllable.  Far-fetched  as  this 
idea  will  perhaps  be  thought,  a  little  intro- 
spection will  countenance  it.  That  we  do 
take  advantage  of  the  metrical  language  to 
adjust  our  perceptive  faculties  to  the  force 
of  the  expected  articulations,  is  clear  from 
the  fact  that  we  are  balked  by  halting  versi- 
fication. Much  as  at  the  bottom  of  a  flight 
of  stairs,  a  step  more  or  less  than  we  counted 
upon  gives  us  a  shock,  so,  too,  does  a  mis- 
placed accent  or  a  supernumerary  syllable. 
In  the  one  case,  we  know  that  there  is 
an  erroneous  p  re-adjustment;  and  we  can 
scarcely  doubt  that  there  is  one  in  the  other. 
But  if  we  habitually  pre-adjust  our  percep- 
tions to  the  measured  movement  of  verse, 
the  physical  analogy  lately  given  renders  it 
probable  that  by  so  doing  we  economize  at- 
tention ;  and  hence  that  metrical  language  is 
more  effective  than  prose,  simply  because  it 
enables  us  to  do  this. 

Were  there  space,  it  might  be  worth 
while  to  inquire  whether  the  pleasure  we 
take  in  rhyme,  and  also  that  which  we  take 
in  euphony,  are  not  partly  ascribable  to  the 
same  genera]  cause. 

A  few  paragraphs  only  can  be  devoted  to 
a  second  division  of  our  subject  that  here 
presents  itself.  To  pursue  in  detail  the  laws 
of  effect,  as  seen  in  the  larger  features  of 
composition,  would  exceed  both  our  limits 
and  our  purpose,  liut  we  may  fitly  indicate 
some  further  aspect  of  the  general  principle 
hitherto  traced  out,  and  hint  a  few  of  its 
wider  applications. 

Thus  far,  then,  we  have  considered  only 
those  causes  of  force  in  laiiguage  which  de- 
pend upon  economy  of  the  mental  enerpi**  • 
we  have  now  briefly  to  glance  at  those  whL-Ii 
depend  upon  economy  of  mental  sensibilities. 
Indefensible  though  this  division  may  be  as 
a  psychological  one,  it  will  yet  serve  roughly 
to  indicate  the  remaining  field  of  investiga- 
tion. It  will  suggest  that  besides  consider- 
ing the  extent  to  which  any  faculty  or  group 
of  faculties  is  tasked  in  receiving  a  form  of 
words  and  realizing  its  contained  idea,  we 
have  to  consider  the  state  in  which  this  fac- 
ulty or  group  of  faculties  is  left ;  and  how 
the  reception  of  subsequent  sentences  and 
images  will   be  influenced.  Vs^  \fo»X  ^tata* 
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Without  going  at  length  into  so  wide  a  to- 
pic as  the  exercise  of  faculties  and  its  reac- 
tive effects,  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  call 
to  mind  that  every  faculty  (when  in  a  state 
of  normal  activity)  is  most  capable  at  the 
outset ;  and  that  the  change  in  its  condition, 
which  ends  in  what  w„  term  exhaustion,  be- 
gins simultaneously  with  its  exercise.  This 
generalization,  with  which  we  are  all  familiar 
in  our  bodily  experiences,  and  which  our 
daily  language  recognizes  as  true  of  the 
mind  as  a  whole,  is  equally  true  of  each 
mental  power,  from  the  simplest  of  the  senses 
to  the  most  complex  of  the  sentiments.  If  we 
hold  a  flower  to  the  nose  for  long,  we  be- 
come insensible  to  its  scent.  We  say  of  a 
very  brilliant  flash  of  lightning  that  it  blinds 
us ;  which  means  that  our  eyes  have  for  a 
time  lost  their  ability  to  appreciate  light. 
After  eating  a  quantity  of  honey,  we  are  apt 
to  think  our  tea  is  without  sugar.  The 
phrase,  "a  deafening  roar/'  implies  that 
men  find  a  very  loud  sound  temporarily  in- 
capacitates them  for  hearing  faint  ones. 
Now,  the  truth  which  we  at  once  recognize 
in  these,  its  extreme  manifestations,  may  be 
traced  throughout;  and  it  may  be  shown 
that  alike  in  the  reflective  faculties,  in  the 
imagination,  in  the  perceptions  of  the  beau- 
tiful, the  ludicrous,  the  sublime,  in  the  senti- 
ments, the  instincts,  in  all  the  mental  pow- 
ers, however  we  may  classify  them — action 
exhausts  ;  and  that  in  proportion  as  the  ac- 
tion is  violent,  the  subsequent  prostration  is 
great 

Equally,  throughout  the  whole  nature, 
may  be  traced  the  law  that  exercised  facul- 
ties are  ever  tending  to  resume  their  original 
State.  Not  only,  after  continued  rest,  do 
they  regain  their  full  power — not  only  do 
brief  cessations  partially  reinvigorate  them — 
but  even  whilst  they  are  in  action,  the  re- 
sulting exhaustion  is  ever  being  neutralized. 
The  two  processes  of  waste  and  repair  go  on 
together.  Hence,  with  faculties  habitually 
exercised  as  the  senses  in  all,  or  the  muscles 
in  a  laborer,  it  happens  that,  during  moder- 
ate activity,  the  repair  is  so  nearly  equal  to 
the  waste,  that  the  diminution  of  power  is 
scarcely  appreciable ;  and  it  is  only  when 
the  activity  has  been  long  continued,  or  has 
been  very  violent,  that  the  repair  becomes 
go  fur  in  arrear  of  the  waste  as  to  produce  a 
perceptible  prostration.  In  all  cases,  how- 
ever, when,  by  the  action  of  a  faculty,  waste 
has  been  incurred,  some  lapse  of  time  must 
take  place  before  full  efficiency  can  be  re- 
acquired ;  and  this  time  must  be  long  in  pro- 
portion as  the  waste  has  been  great. 


Keeping  in  mind  these  general  truths,  we 
shall  be  in  a  condition  to  understand  certain 
causes  of  effect  in  composition  now  to  be  con- 
sidered. Every  perception  received,  and 
every  conception  realized,  entailing  some 
amount  of  waste — or,  as  Liebeg  would  say, 
some  change  of  matter  in  the  brain — and  the 
efficiency  of  the  faculties  subject  to  this  waste 
being  thereby  temporarily,  though  often  but 
momentarily,  diminished — the  resulting  par- 
tial inability  must  affect  the  acts  of  percep- 
tion and  conception  that  immediately  succeed. 
And  hence  we  may  expect  that  the  vividness 
with  which  images  are  realized  will,  in  many 
cases,  depend  on  the  order  of  their  presenta- 
tion ;  even  when  one  order  is  as  convenient 
to  the  understanding  as  the  other.  We  shall 
find  sundry  facts  which  alike  illustrate  this, 
and  are  explained  by  it.  Climax  is  one  of 
them.  The  marked  effect  obtained  by  pla- 
cing last  the  most  striking  of  any  series  of 
images,  and  the  weakness — often  the  ludi- 
crous weakness — produced  by  reversing  this 
arrangement,  depends  on  the  general  law  in- 
dicated. As  immediately  after  looking  at 
the  sun,  we  cannot  perceive  the  light  of  a 
fire,  whilst  by  looking  at  the  fire  first  and  the 
sun  afterwards  we  can  perceive  both  ;  so  af- 
ter receiving  a  brilliant,  or  weighty,  or  ter- 
rible thought,  we  cannot  appreciate  a  less 
brilliant,  less  weighty,  or  less  terrible  one, 
whilst,  by  reversing  the  order,  we  can  ap- 
preciate each.  In  Antithesis,  again,  we  may 
recognize  the  same  general  truth.  The  op- 
position of  two  thoughts  that  are  the  re- 
verse of  each  other  in  some  prominent  trait 
insures  an  impressive  effect;  and  does  this  by 
giving  a  momentary  relaxation  to  the  facul- 
ties addressed.  If,  after  a  series  of  images 
of  an  ordinary  character,  appealing  in  a  mo- 
derate degree  to  the  sentiment  of  reverence, 
or  approbation,  or  beauty,  the  mind  has  pre- 
sented to  it  a  very  insignificant,  a  very  un- 
worthy, or  a  very  ugly  image — the  faculty  of 
reverence,  or  approbation,  or  beauty,  as  the 
case  may  be,  having  for  the  time  nothing 
to  do,  tends  to  resume  its  full  power ;  and 
will  immediately  afterwards  appreciate  a 
vast,  admirable,  or  beautiful  image  better 
than  it  would  otherwise  do.  Improbable 
as  these  momentary  variations  in  sus- 
ceptibility will  seem  to  many,  we  cannot 
doubt  their  occurrence  when  we  contem- 
plate the  analogous  variations  in  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  senses.  Referring  once 
more  to  phenomena  of  vision,  every  one 
knows  that  a  patch  of  black  on  a  white 
ground  looks  blacker,  and  a  patch  of  white 
on  a  black  ground  looks  whiter,  than  else* 
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where.     As  the  blackness  and  the  whiteness  1 
must  really  be  the  same,  the  only  assignable 
oause  for  this  is  a  difference  in  their  action 
upon  us,  dependent  on  the  different  states  of 
oar  faculties.    It  is  simply  a  visual  antithe- 


But  this  extension  of  the  general  principle 
of  eoonomy — this  further  condition  of  effect 
in  composition,  that  the  power  of  the  facul- 
ties must  be  continuously  husbanded — in- 
dudes  much  more  than  has  been  yet  hinted. 
It  implies  not  only  that  certain  arrangements 
and  certain  juxtapositions  of  connected  ideas 
are  best;  but  that  some  modes  of  dividing 
and  presenting  the  subject  will  be  more  ef- 
fective than  others ;  and  that,  too,  irrespective 
of  its  local  cohesion.  It  shows  why  we  must 
progress  from  the  less  interesting  to  the  more 
interesting ;  and  why  not  only  the  composi- 
tion as  a  whole,  but  each  of  its  successive 
portions,  should  tend  towards  a  climax.  At 
the  same  time,  it  forbids  long  continuity  of 
the  same  species  of  thought,  or  repeated  pro- 
duction of  th*  same  effects.  It  warns  us 
against  the  error  committed  both  by  Pope  in 
his  poems  and  by  Bacon  in  his  essays — the  er- 
ror, namely,  of  constantly  employing  the 
most  effective  forms  of  expression;  and  it 
points  out  that  as  the  easiest  posture  by  and 
by  becomes  fatiguing,  and  is  with  pleasure 
exchanged  for  one  less  easy ;  so  the  most 
perfectly  constructed  sentences  will  soon 
weary,  and  relief  will  be  given  by  using  those 
of  an  inferior  kind.  Further,  it  involves  that 
not  only  should  we  avoid  generally  combining 
our  words  in  one  manner,  however  good,  or 
working  out  our  figures  and  illustrations  in  one 
way,  however  telling,  but  we  should  avoid 
anything  like  uniform  adherence,  even  to  the 
wider  conditions  of  effect.  We  should  not 
make  every  section  of  our  subject  progress 
in  interest :  we  should  not  always  rise  to  a 
climax.  As  we  saw  that,  in  single  sentences, 
it  is  but  rarely  allowable  to  fulfil  all  the  con- 
ditions of  strength ;  so  in  the  larger  portions 
of  composition  we  must  not  often  conform 
entirely  to  the  law  indicated.  We  must  sub- 
ordinate the  component  effects  to  the  total 
effect. 

In  deciding  how  practically  to  carry  out 
the  principles  of  artistic  composition,  we  may 
derive  help  by  bearing  in  mind  a  fact  already 
pointed  out — the  fitness  of  certain  verbal  ar- 
rangements for  certain  kinds  of  thought. 
The  constant  variety  in  the  mode  of  present- 
ing ideas  which  the  theory  demands  will  in 
a  great  degree  result  from  a  skilful  adapta- 
tion of  the  form  to  the  matter.  We  saw  how 
the  direct  or  inverted  sentence  is  spontane- 
ously used  by  excited  people;  and  how  their  | 


language  is  also  characterised  by  figures  of 
speech  and  by  extreme  brevity.  Hence  these 
may  with  advantage  predominate  in  emotion- 
al passages,  and  may  increase  as  the  emo- 
tion rises.  On  the  other  hand,  for  complex 
ideas,  the  indirect  sentence  seems  the  best 
vehicle.  In  conversation,  the  excitement 
produced  by  the  near  approach  to  a  desired 
conclusion  will  often  show  itself  in  a  series 
of  short,  sharp  sentences ;  whilst,  in  impress- 
ing a  view  already  enunciated,  we  generally 
make  our  periods  voluminous  by  piling 
thought  upon  thought.  These  natural  modes 
of  procedure  may  serve  as  guides  in  writing. 
Keen  observation  and  skilful  analysis  would, 
in  like  manner,  detect  many  other  peculiarities 
of  expression  produced  by  other  attitudes  of 
mind ;  and  by  paying  due  attention  to  all 
such  traits,  a  writer  possessed  of  sufficient 
versatility  might  make  some  approach  to  a 
completely  organized  work. 

This  species  of  composition  which  the  law 
of  effect  points  out  as  the  perfect  one,  is  the 
one  which  high  genius  tends  naturally  to 
produce.  As  we  found  that  the  kinds  of 
sentence  which  are  theoretically  best  are 
those  generally  employed  by  superior  minds, 
and  by  inferior  minds  when  excitement  has 
raised  them  ;  so  we  shall  find  that  the  ideal 
form  for  a  poem,  essay,  or  fiction,  is  that 
which  the  ideal  writer  would  evolve  spon- 
taneously. One  in  whom  the  powers  of  ex- 
pression fully  responded  to  the  state  of  mind 
would  unconsciously  use  that  variety  in  the 
mode  of  presenting  his  thoughts  which  Art 
demands.  This  constant  employment  of 
one  species  of  phraseology,  which  all  have 
now  to  strive  against,  implies  an  undevel- 
oped faculty  of  language.  To  have  a  specific 
style  is  to  be  poor  in  speech.  If  we  glance 
back  at  the  past,  and  remember  that  men 
had  once  only  nouns  and  verbs  to  convey 
their  ideas  with,  and  that  from  then  to  now 
the  growth  has  been  towards  a  greater 
number  of  implements  of  thought,  and  con- 
sequently towards  a  greater  complexity  and 
variety  in  their  combinations,  we  may  infer 
that  we  are  now,  in  our  use  of  sentences, 
much  what  the  primitive  man  was  in  bis  use 
of  words,  and  that  a  continuance  of  the 
process  that  has  hitherto  gone  on  must  pro- 
duce increasing  heterogeneity  in  our  modes  of 
expression.  As  now  in  a  fine  nature  the 
play  of  the  features,  the  tones  of  the  voice 
and  its  cadences,  vary  in  harmony  with 
every  thought  uttered ;  so  in  one  possessed 
of  a  fully  developed  power  of  speech,  the 
mould  in  which  each  combination  of  words 
is  cast  will  similarly  yotj  V\\k,  ^  ^  ^V 
propriate  lo,  tta  m&M&t.   Tta*  vj«rt«»si 
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endowed  man  must  unconsciously  write  in 
all  styles,  we  may  infer  from  considering 
how  styles  originate.  Why  is  Addison  dif- 
fuse, Johnson  pompous,  Goldsmith  simple  ? 
Why  is  one  author  abrupt,  another  rhythmi- 
cal, another  concise  ?  Evidently  in  each 
case  the  habitual  mode  of  utterance  must 
depend  upon  the  habitual  balance  of  the 
nature.  The  predominant  feelings  have  by 
use  trained  the  intellect  to  represent  them. 
But  whilst  long,  though  unconscious,  disci- 
pline has  made  it  do  this  efficiently,  it  remains, 
from  lack  of  practice,  incapable  of  doing  the 
same  for  the  less  powerful  feelings;  and 
when  these  are  excited,  the  usual  modes  of 
expression  undergo  but  a  slight  modification. 
Let  the  powers  of  speech  be  fully  developed, 
however — let  the  ability  of  the  intellect  to 
convey  the  emotions  be  complete — and  this 
fixity  of  style  will  disappear.  The  perfect 
writer  will  express  himself  as  Junius,  when 
in  the  Junius  frame  of  mind  ;  when  he  feels 
as  Lamb  felt,  will  use  a  like  familiar  speech ; 


and  will  fall  into  the  ruggedness  of  Carlyle 
when  in  a  Carlylean  mood.  Now  he  will  be 
rhymetical  and  now  irregular;  here  his  lan- 
guage will  be  plain  and  there  ornate ;  some- 
times his  sentences  will  be  balanced  and  at 
other  times  unsymmetrical  ;  for  a  while 
there  will  be  considerable  sameness,  and  then 
again  great  variety.  From  his  mode  of  ex- 
pression naturally  responding  to  his  state  of 
feeling,  there  will  flow  from  his  pen  a 
composition  changing  to  the  same  degree 
that  the  aspects  of  his  subject  change.  He 
will  thus  without  effort  conform  to  what 
we  have  seen  to  be  the  laws  of  effect. 
And  whilst  his  work  presents  to  the  reader 
that  variety  needful  to  prevent  continuous 
exertion  of  the  same  faculties,  it  will  also 
answer  to  the  description  of  all  highly  organ- 
ized products  both  of  man  and  of  nature  ;  it 
will  be  not  a  series  of  like  parts  simply  placed 
in  juxtaposition,  but  one  whole  made  up  of 
unlike  parts  that  are  mutually  dependent. 
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THE   KING   OP   YVETOT. 


There  are  few  of  our  countrymen  who 
have  travelled  in  France  but  must  frequently 
have  heard  proverbial  allusion  made  to  a  cer- 
tain monarch  of  Yvetot ;  and  still  fewer  must 
be  those  who,  having  the  slightest  knowledge 
of  French  literature,  are  unacquainted  with 
B6ranger's  happy  lyric — 

There  reigned  a  monarch  in  Yvetot 
But  little  known  in  story, 
Who,  stranger  all  to  grief  and  woe, 
Slept  soundly  without  glory  ; 
His  night-cap  tied  by  Jenny's  care 
(The  only  crown  this  king  would  wear), 

He'd  snooze ! 

Ha,  ha,  ha !  Ho,  ho,  ho  ! 

The  merry  monarch  of  Vvetot. 

His  jolly  court  he  held  each  day, 
'Neath  humble  roof  of  rushes  green  ; 
And  on  a  donkey  riding  gay, 
Through  all  his  kingdom  might  be  seen : 
A  happy  soul,  and  thinking  well, 
His  only  guard  was — sooth  to  tell — 

His  dog ! 

Ha,  ha,  ha !  Ho,  ho,  ho ! 

The  merry  monarch  of  Yvetot 


No  harsh  exacting  lord  was  he, 
To  grasp  more  than  his  folks  could  give ; 
But,  mild  howe'er  a  king  may  be, 
His  majesty,  you  know,  must  live ; 
And  no  man  e'er  a  bumper  filled, 
Until  the  jovial  prince  had  swilled 

His  share ! 

Ha,  ha,  ha !  Ho,  ho,  ho ! 

The  merry  monarch  of  Yvetot. 

He  ne'er  sought  to  enlarge  his  states, 
But  was  a  neighbor  just  and  kind ; 
A  pattern  to  all  potentates, 
Would  they  his  bright  example  mind. 
The  only  tears  he  e%r  caused  fall, 
Fell  when  he  died — which  you'll  not  call 

His  fault. 

Ha,  ha,  ha !  Ho,  ho,  ho ! 

The  merry  monarch  of  Yvetot. 

It  is  well  known  that  Beranger's  song,  from 
which  we  have  extracted  the  preceding  four 
verses,  as  translated  by  Anderson,  was  a 
friendly,  though  rather  satirical  remonstrance 
with  Napoleon — of  course  we  mean  the  Na- 
poleon— touching  his  ambitious  and  bellicose 
policy.     But  it  is  not  so  well  known,  that 
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there  really  was  a  kingdom  of  Yvetot,  and 
that  its  several  dynasties  reigned  peacefully 
for  upwards  of  eleven  centuries.  Anderson, 
in  a  note  to  the  song,  says :  "  Yvetot,  a  dis- 
trict in  the  north  of  France,  possesses  a 
monarch  of  its  own,  a  sort  of  burlesque  per- 
sonage, whose  royal  charger  is  a  donkey ;  his 
guard,  a  dog;  his  crown,  a  night-cap;  and 
his  revenue,  a  gratuitous  draught  of  wine  at 
the  ale  houses  of  his  liege  subjects !"  Young, 
another  translator  of  Beranger,  not  any  bet- 
ter informed,  tells  us  that '  the  Lords  of  Yve- 
tot claimed  and  exercised,  in  the  olden  time, 
tome  such  fantastical  privileges  as  are  here 
alluded  to.' 

The  translators  have  some  excuse  for  their 
ignorance  regarding  the  king  of  Yvetot ;  for 
few  Frenchmen  of  the  present  day,  with  the 
exception  of  antiquaries,  consider  him  to  have 
been  anything  else  than  a  popular  myth.  Be 
it  our  task,  then,  to  jot  down  some  authentic 
notices  of  that  ancient,  and  now  extinct  mo- 
narchy. 

Yvetot,  a  town  and  commune  of  ancient 
Normandy  (Pays  de  Caux),  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Seine-Inflrieure,  now  traversed  by 
the  railway  leading  from  Havre  de  Grace  to 
Rouen,  was,  in  the  sixth  century,  the  seign- 
iory of  one  Vauthier,  chamberlain  to  Clotaire 
I.,  the  royal  son  of  Clovis  and  Clotilda. 
Nothing  whatever  is  known  of  the  earlier 
part  of  Vauthier's  history,  more  than  that  he 
held  the  fief  of  Yvetot  from  Clotaire  by  the 
feudal  tenure  of  military  service.  An  able 
and  trustworthy  statesman  in  the  council- 
chamber,  a  valiant  and  skilful  commander  in 
the  battle-field,  the  chamberlain  lived  on 
terms  of  the  most  intimate  familiarity  with 
his  king,  who  ever  lent  a  ready  ear  to  his 
sage  suggestions.  This  high  honor,  however, 
being  not  at  all  agreeable  to  the  other  fol- 
lowers of  the  court,  they  entered  into  a  con- 
spiracy to  ruin  the  favorite  chamberlain. 
Taking  advantage  of  his  absence,  they  per- 
fidiously vilified  him  to  the  king.  The 
chroniclers  do  not  state  what  were  the  exact 
charges  brought  against  him,  but  they  must 
have  been  weighty  and  artfully  insinuated, 
for  the- rude  and  truculent  Clotaire  swore  that 
he  would,  with  his  own  hand,  slay  the  Sieur 
of  Yvetot,  when  and  wherever  he  should 
chance  to  meet  with  him.  The  reader  must 
not  be  surprised  at  such  a  vow :  in  those  days, 
sovereigns  frequently  indulged  in  a  plurality 
of  offices,  and  could  upon  occasion  perform 
the  duty  of  the  executioner  as  well  as  that 
of  the  judge.  Vauthier  happened  to  have  a 
friend  at  court,  who  sent  him  timely  warning 
of  this  state  of  affairs ;  and  not  thinking  it  by 


any  means  prudent  to  expose  himself  to  the 
lethal  fury  of  a  king  who  had  unscrupulously 
killed  his  own  nephews,  he  left  the  country, 
and  joined  the  army  of  the  north,  then  fight- 
ing against  the  Thuringian  pagans,  the  ene- 
mies of  Clotaire  and  his  religion,  such  as  it 
was. 

After  ten  years  of  arduous  service  and 
heroic  exploits,  Vauthier,  crowned  with  glory, 
and  hoping  that  time  had  mollified  the  malig- 
nant feelings  of  the  king,  turned  his  face  once 
more  towards  his  native  country.  But  at 
that  period  bad  passions  were  not  so  easily 
effaced  ;  besides,  the  accusers  of  Vauthier 
were  now  doubly  interested  in  keeping  him 
at  a  distance.  The  Lord  of  Yvetot,  hearing 
how  matters  stood,  to  make  sure  of  a  favora- 
ble reception,  proceeded,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  Rome,  where  he  made  a  friend  of  Pope 
Agapet,  who  sent  him  with  letters  to  Clo- 
taire, in  the  capacity  of  an  envoy.  Under 
the  shield  of  so  sacred  a  function,  Vauthier 
had  no  hesitation  in  repairing  to  Soissons, 
and  presenting  himself  before  the  king  ;  yet, 
to  be  still  more  secure,  he  chose  for  that  oc- 
casion the  solemnities  of  Good  Friday — the 
anniversary  of  the  great  day  of  Christian 
mercy.  Clotaire  was  at  the  high  altar  of 
the  cathedral,  celebrating  the  holiest  rites  of 
the  church  before  a  crucifix  veiled  in  mourn- 
ing, when  Vauthier  made  his  presence  known. 
Throwing  himself  on  his  knees  in  humble 
supplication,  he  presented  the  letters  of  the 
sovereign  pontiff,  and  implored  pardon,  if  he 
had  been  guilty,  by  the  merits  of  Him  who, 
on  the  same  day,  had  so  freely  shed  his  blood 
for  the  salvation  of  all  mankind.  The  ferocious 
and  implacable  king  recognized  the  suppliant, 
and,  without  regard  to  the  sanctity  of  either 
the  place  or  the  day,  drew  his  sword,  and, 
with  one  blow,  struck  the  unfortunate  cham- 
berlain dead  on  the  stone  pavement,  at  the 
very  steps  of  the  altar. 

Violent  passions  have,  generally  speaking, 
rapid  revulsions.  Scarcely  was  Vauthier  s 
body  cold,  when  the  king  repented  his  hasty 
deed.  The  clergy  read  to  him  the  letters 
from  Pope  Agapet,  which  attested  the  inno- 
cence of  his  former  favorite ;  and  they  re- 
presented to  him,  that  he  had  committed  the 
grossest  description  of  sacrilege,  the  sin  from 
which  the  sovereign  pontiff  alone  could  ab- 
solve. In  a  short  time  the  barbarous  Clo- 
taire passed  from  a  state  of  rabid  fury  to  one 
of  the  most  abject  despair,  so  that  he  required 
little  persuasion  from  the  clergy  ere  he  sent 
a  messenger  to  Rome,  bearing  rich  presents, 
to  beg  for  absolution  from  the  pope.  The 
messenger  arrived  at  B*yco&  yasX  *&  k^g^N. 
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was  at  the  point  of  death ;  jet  the  business 
being  urgent,  and  the  presents  valuable,  he 
was  ushered  into  the  sick  chamber  of  the 
dying  head  of  the  Christian  church.  Sup- 
ported by  attendants,  the  pope  proceeded  to 
pronounce,  in  a  feeble  voice,  the  penitential 
discipline  of  Clotaire.  He  said  that  the 
king  could  not  expect  pardon  unless  he  gave 
the  highest  possible  satisfaction  to  the  heirs 
of  the  murdered  man :  but  here  a  fit  of 
coughing  attacked  and  carried  off  his  holiness, 
so  that  whatever  penance  he  intended  to  in- 
flict was  never  known.  Clotaire,  however, 
determined  to  expiate  his  orime,  long  pon- 
dered upon  the  meaning  of  the  pope's  dying 
words,  and  at  last  concluded  that,  as  there 
was  nothing  higher  than  a  king,  the  words 
'  highest  satisfaction'  meant  that  he  should 
raise  the  heir  of  Vauthier  to  the  royal  dig- 
nity. Accordingly,  he  by  charter  erected 
the  seigniory  of  Yvetot  into  a  kingdom — an 
act  in  perfect  consonance  with  the  ancient 
French  feudal  law,  which  enfranchised  the 
family  of  the  vassal  from  all  homage  and 
duty,  if  his  lord  laid  violent  hands  upon  him. 

From  that  time  until  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  descendants  of  Vau- 
thier reigned  as  independent  sovereigns  of 
their  little  kingdom  of  Yvetot,  owing  neither 
tribute,  service,  nor  allegiance  to  any  other 
power.  Consequently,  until  the  great  Revo- 
lution, which,  like  the  bursting  of  a  pent-up 
deluge,  changed  the  features  of  the  whole 
country,  the  inhabitants  of  Yvetot  paid  no 
taxes  to  the  government  of  France. 

Historians  and  jurisconsults  have  written 
many  grave  and  learned  dissertations  on  the 
curious  position  of  this  little  kingdom  shut  up 
in  a  greater  one ;  and,  though  they  differ  in 
some  trifling  respects,  they  all  coincide  in 
concluding,  that  the  king  of  Yvetot,  being 
independent  of  any  other  potentate,  was 
never  obliged  to  engage  in  quarrels  which 
did  not  concern  him,  and  accordingly  lived 
in  peace  with  his  neighbors,  whom  he  never 
pretended  to  frighten.  Moreover,  in  spite  of 
courtiers  and  counsellors,  statecraft  and  poli- 
tics were  unknown  in  Yvetot ;  thus  the  king 
remained  neuter  during  the  various  wars  that 
raged  around  him,  though  he  could  bring  an 
army  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  royal  troops 
into  the  field.  The  seriousness  of  these  dis- 
quisitions has  been  occasionally  enlivened  by 
a  spice  of  pleasantry.  We  are  told  how  the 
king  of  Yvetot  kept  his  own  seals,  and  was 
his  own  minister  of  finance ;  that  his  court 
consisted  of  a  bishop,  a  dean,  and  four  canons, 
not  one  of  whom  ranked  higher  in  the  church 


than  a  parish  cure* ;  four  notaries,  dignified 
by  the  title  of  judges,  representing  the  states 
of  the  kingdom,  formed  the  senate,  and  com- 
posed his  majesty's  privy  council ;  four  of  the 
best-looking  of  the  tenants'  daughters  were 
ladies  of  the  bed-chamber  and  maids  of 
honor  to  the  queen;  four  stalwart  body- 
guards attended  on  all  occasions  of  ceremony 
— at  other  times,  they  worked  as  agricultural 
laborers  on  the  royal  farm  ;  a  footman  per- 
formed the  duty  of  chamberlain,  and,  when 
necessary,  that  of  herald  ;  a  groom  was  mas- 
ter of  the  horse ;  a  gardener  superintended 
the  woods  and  forests.  This,  however,  is 
only  a  traditionary  account  of  the  court  of 
Yvetot ;  and,  lest  the  reader  should  think  it 
all  a  joke,  we  shall  specify  some  of  the  docu- 
mentary evidence  still  extant  respecting  that 
little  kingdom. 

A  decree  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  of 
Normandy,  executed  in  the  year  1392,  men- 
tions the  king  of  Yvetot ;  and  various  letters- 
patent,  granted  by  monarchs  of  France  in 
1404,  1450,  and  1464,  acknowledge  and 
confirm  the  title.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  when  Normandy  was  under 
English  rule,  one  John  Holland,  an  English- 
man, claimed,  in  the  name  of  his  master 
Henry  VI.,  certain  taxes  and  feudal  duties 
from  the  kingdom  of  Yvetot.  Strange  to 
say,  in  those  semi-barbarous  days,  the  case 
was  tried  in  a  court  of  law,  and  the  issue 
given  against  Holland,  the  court  fully  recog- 
nizing the  Lord  of  Yvetot  as  an  independent 
king.  A  letter  of  Francis  I.,  addressed  to 
the  queen  of  Yvetot,  is  still  in  existence.  In 
one  of  the  many  episodes  of  the  wars  of  the 
League,  it  happened  that  Hemy  IV.,  com- 
pelled to  retreat,  found  himself  in  Yvetot, 
and  determined  not  to  recede  further,  he 
cheered  his  troops  by  jocularly  saying :  •  If 
we  lose  France,  we  must  take  possession  of 
this  fair  kingdom  of  Yvetot.'  At  the  coro- 
nation of  his  second  wife,  Mary  de  Medici, 
the  same  monarch  rebuked  the  grand  cham- 
berlain for  not  assigning  to  Martin  du  Belley, 
then  king  of  Yvetot,  a  position  suitable  to 
bis  regal  dignity.  The  Belley  dynasty  reigned 
in  Yvetot  for  332  years.  The  last  king  of 
that  petty  kingdom  was  D'Albon  St.  Marcel, 
who,  when  at  the  court  of  Louis  XVI.,  mo- 
destly assumed  no  higher  rank  than  that  of 
a  prince.  The  Revolution,  as  we  have  already 
intimated,  swept  away  the  ancient  crown,  and 
the  King  of  Yvetot  is  now  nothing  more  than 
the  title  of  a  song,  with  its  burden — 

Ha,  ha,  ha !  Ho,  ho,  ho ! 
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WINE   AND   WINE-DRINKERS. 


Wine  which  maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man.— Psabntit. 


Fill  up  a  bumper  of  good,  rich,  generous 
wine — hold  it  to  the  light,  and  admire  the 
bright  ruby  tint — see  the  delicate,  gauzy, 
and  almost  imperceptible  bees- wing  floating 
up  and  down  it  like  a  gossamer  in  the  calm 
air  of  a  summer's  day — approach  it  to  your 
nostrils  and  inhale  the  deliriously  fragrant 
aroma — lower  it  slowly  and  reverently  to 
your  lips,  take  one  good  sip,  neither  too 
small  nor  too  copious  a  one,  and  let  the  ex- 
quisite liquor  flow  gently  and  smoothly  over 
your  tongue  and  palate,  and  glide  in  a  warm 
and  exhilarating  stream  down  to  your  accom- 
modating oesophagus.  It  is  gone — aye,  but 
not  its  influence,  not  its  diviner  part — not 
its  soul — its  "  farewell  flavor,"  as  it  was  once 
happily  termed  by  a  poetically  disposed 
wine-merchant.  That  same  "  farewell  flavor" 
still  lingers  on  your  palate,  and  is  more  per- 
fect, more  delicious,  more  delicate  than  when 
the  juice  of  the  grape  itself  was  on  your 
tongue.  You  have  drunk  a  splendid  glass 
of  rare  old  port — be  thankful  for  it !  Antf. 
now  let  us  see  where  it  came  from,  and  trace 
its  history  from  its  embryo  condition  in  the 
grape  to  its  final  perfection  in  the  weil- 
orusted  black  bottle. 

Port- wine  is  the  name  given  to  all  the 
wine  shipped  from  Oporto  in  Portugal ;  but 
the  country  itself  produces  an  immense  va- 
riety of  wines,  many  of  them  strongly  assimi- 
lating to  Burgundy  and  claret,  very  unlike 
what  we  are  accustomed  to  as  port,  and,  in- 
deed, entirely  unknown  in  this  country. 
The  only  other  wines  of  Portugal  known  to 
«s  here,  are  Figueira,  Bu eel  las,  and  Lisbon ; 
while  those  which  cross  the  Bar  of  the  Dou- 
ro  have  no  other  name  for  us  than  port. 
-  Nearly  two  centuries  ago  port  wines  were 
first  introduced  into  this  country ;  and  the 
character  of  those  wines  resembled  that  of 
Burgundy  or  claret.  They  were  grown  on 
the  banks  of  the  Douro,  but  in  the  lower 
part,  below  the  river  Corgo  (which  flows 
into  the  Douro)  towards  the  sea.    This  river 


Corgo  now  serves  as  the  boundary  line,  se- 
parating the  original,  or  lower,  district  from 
the  augmented  district  of  the  present  day. 
The  wines  of  the  lower  district  were  those 
known  originally  as  port  wine,  and  are  still 
lightly  brandied.  The  district  has  gradually 
increased,  and  now  extends  to  nearly  eight 
leagues.  The  character  of  the  wine  in  the 
original  district  is  the  same  as  it  used  to  be  ; 
but  according  to  the  prevailing  law,  that  no 
port  wine  shall  be  allowed  to  be  exported  to 
Great  Britain  that  does  not  possess  certain 
qualities,  which  cannot  be  derived  from  the 
grape  itself,  as  a  matter  of  course,  all  the 
beautiful,  elegant,  exhilarating  wine  of  the 
ancient  district,  or  Lower  Corgo,  are  placed 
in  the  second,  or  sometimes  the  third  quali- 
ty. The  result,  therefore,  is,  that  as  the  law 
of  Portugal  distinctly  declares  that  wines  for 
England,  called  first  quality,  shall  have  im- 
mense color,  great  body,  and  great  richness, 
to.  enable  them  to  serve  for  blending  with 
other  red  wines  of  other  countries,  so  the 
greater  part  of  the  upper  district  is  now 
planted  with  the  class  of  vine  to  produce,  as 
far  as  possible,  that  which  is  required  by 
law. 

The  Portuguese  wine-farmer  is  free  to 
cultivate  his  ground  without  any  restriction 
whatever;  the  merchant  may  purchase  his 
grapes,  and  make  the  wines  according  to  the 
quality  and  character  he  may  consider  re- 
quisite for  his  business ;  but  no  sooner  are 
the  wines  housed,  no  sooner  has  the  farmer 
to  feel  grateful  for  an  abundant  harvest,  than 
the  Wine  Company's  tasters  flock  up  to  the 
Alto  Douro  in  a  shoal,  pounce  down  upon 
his  property,  sample  every  one  of  his  vats, 
mark  and  number  those  samples  ;  and  then 
the  tasters  are  congregated  in  a  large  room, 
where  smoking  and  other  little  amusements 
of  the  kind  are  tolerated,  if  not  permitted, 
and  here,  one  after  the  other,  the  samples 
are  submitted  to  the  judgments  of  these  men, 
many  of  whom  have  aolu)a7iY*&^  Vtotawt 
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of  wine,  much  less  of  wine  five  or  six  weeks 
old.  There  is  a  mixture  called  Jeropiga, 
which  is  an  adulteration  used  for  bringing  up 
the  character  of  ports ;  this  is  tasted  indis- 
criminately with  the  various  delicate  varie- 
ties of  wine  we  have  alluded  to,  and  then  the 
worthy  tasters  set  to  work  to  select  four 
qualities  of  wine  (and  four  only  as  directed 
by  law)  out  of  all  they  have  tasted.  The 
first  quality,  which  ought  to  be  the  best,  for 
Europe  ;  the  second,  for  ports  out  of  Europe ; 
the  third,  for  consumption  at  home  ;  and  the 
fourth,  refuse  for  distillation. 

We  have  spoken  of  Jeropiga — let  us  ex- 
plain what  it  is.  Jeropiga  is  composed  of 
two- thirds  must,  or  grape  juice,  and  one- 
third  spirit — that  is,  brandy  distilled  from 
port  wine,  and  which  brandy  is  about  20 
per  cent,  above  British  proof ;  then  sweet- 
ening matter  in  every  variety  and  elder- ber- 
ry is  added,  for  the  purpose  of  coloring  it 
and  giving  it  a  body.  This  judicious  mix- 
ture is  principally  employed  to  gratify  the 
taste  of  our  Transatlantic  cousins,  as  it 
makes  capital  negus,  requires  only  the  addi- 
tion of  boiling  water,  and  no  sugar,  has  plen- 
ty of  body  and  color,  and  so  goes  a  long 
way.  It  is  often  used  for  adulterating  the 
lower  class  of  ports  sent  to  England,  but 
America  is  the  only  country  that  receives  it 
"  neat,"  and  delights  in  the  "  genuine  ar- 
ticle." 

Now  imagine,  good  reader — -figum-vous, 
as  the  French  would  say — picture  to  your- 
self half-a-dozen  coarse  brutes,  with  palates 
as  dull  as  those  of  a  night-cabman  natural- 
ly, sitting  down  and  imbibing  this  delectable 
compound,  and  afterwards,  or  at  the  same 
time,  tasting  a  score  or  two  of  the  most  racy 
and  delicate  wines,  and  then  deciding  on  their 
merits,  and  settling  which  is  the  first  quality, 
or  rather  the  especial  quality  suited  to  the 
taste  of  your  worthy  self — John  Bull !  Is  it 
not  disgusting  ?  is  it  not  horrifying?  But, 
you  will  say,  how  comes  it  that,  after  all,  we 
don't  get  such  very  bad  stuff  sent  us — or,  at 
least,  that  we  get  some  very  good  stuff  too, 
such  as  we  endeavored  faintly  to  describe  in 
the  outset  of  these  our  labors.  We  will  show 
you  as  we  proceed. 

The  tasters  divide  the  wines  into  four 
qualities.  The  first  must  have  para  si  e  pa- 
radar,  or  para  beneficiar  outros — that  is  to 
say,  qualities  more  than  enough  for  them- 
selves (viz.,  body,  flavor,  color,  and  richness 
to  spare)  for  the  purpose  of  doctoring  other 
wines — such  are  the  words  of  the  law  or 
regulation.  A  regulation  made  by  the  Oporto 
Wine  Company,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Por- 


tuguese Government,  which  kindly  imagines 
that  port  wines  are  not  known  or  drunk  at 
till  in  England  as  port  wines,  but  are  really 
used  simply  for  making  artificial  ones. 

The  second  quality  is  designated  as  wine 
que  tern  para  si,  so  ;  that  is,  it  roust  be  a 
beautiful,  pure,  simple,  unloaded  wine  ;  but 
as  it  will  not  serve  for  a  •'  doctor,"  or  for  cut- 
ting or  blending  with  other  wines,  it  is  nei- 
ther allowed  to  be  shipped  here  nor  to  any 
port  of  Europe. 

The  third  quality  is  a  simple  light  wine, 
que  nem  para  si  tern,  that  is,  not  enough  for 
itself,  with  little  body  and  color,  but  admi- 
rably adapted  for  table  drinking,  off-draught, 
and  might  be  shipped  with  very  little  brandy 
added  at  a  cheap  rate.  This  wine  is  the  only 
wine  used  to  any  extent  in  Portugal  itself, 
from  royalty  to  the  peasant.  Indeed,  it  is 
kept  entirely  for  home  consumption,  and  no 
other  country  in  the  world  is  allowed  to  taste 
this  beautiful,  racy,  exhilarating,  health-in- 
spiring wine. 

The  fourth  quality  is  termed  refugo,  or  re- 
fuse, and  is  generally  set  aside  for  the  pur- 
pose of  distillation. 

From  these  classifications,  it  is  evident 
that  no  pure  wine  is  allowed  to  bef  ex  ported 
to  this  country,  or,  indeed,  to  any  country  of 
Europe.  It  follows  that  the  Oporto  export- 
ers, being  most  of  them  men  of  character 
and  honor,  and  many  of  them  our  own 
countrymen,  are  compelled  to  evade  the  law 
by  a  process  something  very  like  smuggling, 
or  else  to  deal  in  abominations  and  adultera- 
tions. They  choose  the  former  as  the  lesser 
evil,  and  they  accomplish  it  thus  : — 

Bilkettes,  or  permissions  to  export,  are 
granted  by  the  Portuguese  Wine  Company ; 
they  arc  limited  in  number,  and  they  con- 
fine their  permission  to  the  particular  class 
of  wine  above  described  as  "  first  quality." 
These  bilhettes  are  granted  to  the  farmer  in 
qualification  of  his  wine.  A  merchant,  desir- 
ous of  exporting  wine  to  England,  purchases 
one  of  these  bilhettes  from  the  farmer  for  a 
stipulated  sum — say  £3  :  he  then  substitutes 
the  beautiful  wine  manufactured  by  himself 
in  place  of  the  miscalled  •'  first  quality," 
brings  down  the  wine  to  Oporto,  and  then 
has  no  difficulty  in  shipping  it  to  England. 
By  this  little  juggling  process,  we  are  ena- 
bled to  taste  good,  fine,  healthful  port,  in- 
stead of  the  muddled,  heady,  black,  sweet 
stuff,  which  the  Portuguese  Government 
choose  kindly  to  think  best  suited  to  our  tastes. 

After  all,  however,  our  supplies,  whether 
of  good  or  bad  port,  are  limited  by  the  ar- 
bi  rary  regulations  of  the  Portuguese  Wine 
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Com  puny.  For  instance,  in  1851,  there  were 
94,123  pipes  of  all  sorts  submitted  to  the 
tasters.  Of  those  the  tasters  classified  as 
"first  quality"  41,403  pipes,  when,  in  order 
to  raise  the  price  of  the  wines,  and  to  keep 
down  deposits,  the  government  decreed  that 
only  20,000  pipes  (less  than  half)  should  be 
exported  to  ports  in  Europe.  So  that  the 
sapient  government  of  Portugal  first  chooses 
our  wine  for  us,  and  then  limits  its  supply. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  grapes  grown 
in  the  wine-districts  of  Portugal.  Some  are 
a  light  and  delicate  grape  naturally  produ- 
cing light  and  delicate  wines.  These  wines 
we  have  alluded  to  as  produced  in  the  district 
of  the  Lower  Corgo.  In  the  upper  country, 
or  above  that  district,  the  soil  is  exceedingly 
different :  the  aspect  also  changes  ;  there  is 
but  little  depth  of  soil— consequently  the 
wines  of  that  district  superabound  in  saccha- 
rine, and  are  deficient  in  water ;  the  result  be- 
ing that  such  wines,  when  judiciously  selected, 
well  made,  and  fermented  as  far  as  possible 
(where  no  radical  defect  exists  in  the  grapes), 
are  of  full  body,  high  flavor,  and  very  deep 
color,  but  certainly  not  black  nor  strong,  al- 
though possessing  a  quantity  of  alcohol  gen- 
erated from  the  saccharine  naturally  existing 
in  the  grape.  These,  from  their  exposure 
and  the  nature  of  the  cast,  as  it  is  termed, 
of  the  grapes,  vary  in  character  from  the 
wine  deep  in  color  as  well  as  in  astringency, 
but  without  much  flavor,  into  a  wine  full  in 
flavor  as  well  as  deep  in  color  and  full  of 
body.  These  wines  have  latterly  and  truly 
been  considered  as  the  type  of  the  first  quality: 
but  as  the  Portuguese  law  distinctly  states 
that  they  must  have  qualities  more  than 
nature  will  allow  them  to  possess — hence  it 
is  that  those  adulterations  are  resorted  to,  to 
produce  in  them  what  nature  has  denied 
them. 

These  very  fine  wines,  therefore,  are  made 
by  speculators,  or  parties,  anxious  in  Portu- 
gal to  make  their  fortunes  by  speculating  in 
bilhettes.  A  man  says  thus: — "I  will  ex- 
pend 1/.  in  elder-berry,  and  thus  produce  in 
my  wine  the  color  the  law  requires  for  the 
first  quality.  I  shall  then  get  my  bilhette — 
that  is  worth  31. — so  that  I  shall  gain  21.  by 
it."  From  this  system  the  exporting  merch- 
ants (and  principally  the  British  merchants), 
disgusted  at  the  abuses  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  carried  out,  have  in  self-de- 
fence been  compelled  to  purchase  grapes 
themselves,  to  lease  farms,  and  even  to  pur- 
chase estates,  and  endeavor  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  get  the  grapes  into  their  own  hands, 


so  that  they  know  they  can  supply  the  Brit- 
ish consumer  with  pure  wine.  This  system 
is  now  practised  td  a  great  extent,  and  it  is 
quite  a  rare  circumstance  for  a  British  house 
to  confine  their  purchases  direct  from  the 
farmer ;  most  of  them  finding  it  essentially 
necessary  to  prevent  sacrificing  their  credit 
as  men  of  honor,  and  shipping  an  adulterated 
wine,  go  at  once  to  the  farmer  and  purchase 
his  grapes.  The  qualities  we  have  alluded 
to  have  reference  to  the  grapes  alone. 

Color  from  the  grape  may  be  extracted  to 
a  great  extent,  according  to  the  manipula- 
tion of  the  wine- coloring  matter  existing  in 
the  husk  and  not  in  the  juice ;  and  if  the 
wine  be  perfectly  fermented,  as  a  matter  of 
course  decomposition  of  the  husk  takes  place 
with  the  juice  of  the  grape,  and  the  whole 
fermenting  in  a  mass,  the  coloring  matter  is 
extracted.  From  the  character  of  the  grape 
in  the  upper-  country  where  the  cultivation 
of  the  vine  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent, 
and  at  an  enormous  expense,  and  the  highest 
priced  wines  in  consequence  of  that  expense 
are  produced,  there  is  no  necessity  for  ad- 
ditional coloring  matter  if  this  simple  system 
of  fermentation  be  carried  out  in  perfection  ; 
but  in  order  to  produce  the  other  two  quali- 
ties— namely,  the  strength  and  sweetness— 
the  fermentation  is  very  frequently  checked, 
by  which  the  wine  is  not  properly  attenuat- 
ed, the  saccharine  is  not  converted  into  its 
proper  alcohol,  and  the  residue  of  this  un- 
converted saccharine  remains  suspended  in 
the  imperfect  wine  ;  and  hence  to  prevent  a 
reaction  when  the  deposit  takes  place,  brandy 
must  be  thrown  into  it,  as  well  as  to  give  it 
the  strength  and  body  required  by  law.  If 
any  further  coloring  matter  be  absolutely  re- 
quisite for  the  speculator,  the  elder-berry  is 
the  only  dye  made  use  of,  and  costs  an  enor- 
mous sum  of  money.  Thus  the  sweetness 
arises  from  checked  fermentation ;  the  strength 
from  the  addition  of  spirit;  and  the  color- 
ing, if  insufficient  from  the  grape  husk,  from 
elder- berries. 

The  different  varieties  of  port  wine  contain 
different  proportions  of  brandy  or  alcohol. 
The  least  proportion  imported  into  this 
country  is  about  three  gallons  of  brandy  in  a 
pipe  of  115  gallons;  the  heavy  rich  wine 
containing  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  gallons 
of  brandy  in  the  pipe.  Yet  it  seems  that 
this  addition  of  brandy  is  not  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  the  preservation  of  the  wine,  but 
is  the  consequence  of  a  vitiated  taste  in  this 
country  for  strong  wine.  At  all  events,  the 
taste  is  not   so  vitiated  as  the  Portuguese 
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Government  would  suppose.  We  don't  like 
blak,  sweet,  heavy  wines.  Who  does  not 
prefer  a  rich  ruby  color,  to  the  black-looking 
stuff  that  seems  to  sleep  in  the  bottle,  and 
when  aroused  tries  to  go  to  sleep  again  ? 
Who  does  not  prefer  fruitiness,  without  lus- 
ciousness,  and  enticing  bouquet  and  a  sort  of 
freshness  or  exhilarating  lightness,  and  clear- 
ness of  flavor  to  the  sweetness  and  heavi- 
ness of  the  stuff  our  worthy  caterers  would 
send  us  ?  We  never  see  a  bottle  of  "  heavy 
black  "  port,  without  regarding  it  as  a  kind 
of  black-draught  made  lor  the  propagation 
of  gout  and  apoplexy. 

It  is  rather  amusing  to  trace  what  was  the 
origin  of  this  Oporto  Wine  Company,  which 
decides  on  the  British  taste  for  port,  and 
fixes  it  at  a  standard  which  is  the  main  in- 
citement to  adulteration.  The  company  was 
positively  established  to  prevent  adulteration. 
Its  history  is  briefly  this  : — In  the  year 
1754,  1755,  and  1756,  such  was  the  de- 
pression in  the  port  wine  trade  at  Oporto, 
that  previous  to  those  years — for  example 
in  1753 — when  21,107  pipes  were  exported, 
in  the  last  three  mentioned  years  only  12,500 
were  exported.  This  gave  rise  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  "  Companhia  da  Agricultura 
das  Vinhas  da  Alto  Douro"  (Company  for 
the  Agriculture  of  the  Vineyards  of  the  Alto 
Douro),  under  the  Marquis  of  Pombal,  with 
a  monopoly  of  the  trade  secured  to  them  by 
government.  The  pretext  was  that  adulter- 
ations had  crept  in,  and  that,  therefore,  this 
company  should  be  established  in  order  to 
preserve  the  pure  character  of  port  wines. 
Then  there  was  a  law,  rendering  it  a  crime, 
which  subjected  the  delinquent,  on  being 
convicted  of  making  use  of  elder- berry,  or 
adulterations  of  any  kind,  or  mixture  of  any 
kind  in  the  wines,  to  transportation  to  the 
colonies  for  life.  This  continued  for  seventy- 
seven  years,  and  during  that  time — viz.,  up 
to  1833 — there  was  very  little  adulteration 
known  in  port  wines.  In  1820,  however, 
adulterations  began,  and  were  carried  on  to 
a  limited  extent  until  the  abolition  of  the 
Wine  Company  in  1833  by  Don  Pedro. 

Amongst  other  laws  which  this  old  wine 
company  procured  to  be  enacted,  was  one 
rendering  it  a  felony  and  punishable  by  trans- 
portation for  life,  with  confiscation  of  goods, 
if  a  single  elder-tree  should  be  found  on  the 
premises,  or  within  five  miles  of  the  boundary 
line  of  the  wine  district.  This  law  was  re- 
pealed when  the  old  company  was  abolished 
in  1833.  Since  then  great  quantities  of 
elder-trees  have  been  planted  by  the  wine- 
growers. 


The  old  company  was  abolished,  and 
enormous  quantity  of  their  property  was 
destroyed  by  the  great  fire  of  Oporto.  There- 
upon their  creditors  petitioned  government 
to  pay  the  company's  debts,  which  the  go- 
vernment was  not  disposed  to  do ;  but  effect- 
ed a  compromise  by  establishing  a  new  com- 
pany on  the  same  basis  as  the  old  one  in 
1843,  and  allowing  them  half  of  the  result 
of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  exportation 
of  port  wines. 

The  new  company  has  nearly  the  same 
powers  as  the  old  one,  except  that  it  is  un- 
supported by  the  law  against  elder-trees, 
and  the  most  obnoxious  of  its  powers  is  that 
of  limiting  the  expectations  ;  as,  for  instance, 
in  1848,  when  111,349  pipes  were  produced 
in  the  country,  and  only  7,000  were  allowed 
by  the  company  to  be  exported,  thus  creat- 
ing an  artificial  price,  to  the  great  loss  of 
John  Bull. 

Port  wine  forms  about  40  per  cent,  of  all 
the  wine  annually  consumed  in  Great  Britain. 
And  yet  it  is  found  to  be  gradually  decreas- 
ing. It  is^fcgeiajnly  made  as  expensive  as 
possible  by  toe  duties  imposed  both  on  its 
importation  here  and  its  exportation  from 
Portugal,  and  also  by  the  absurd  regulations 
and  limitations  made  in  the  latter  country. 
A  pipe  of  port  wine  exported  to  England 
pay 8  CZ.  duty^  to  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment ;  the  satigaouatitity  exported  to  Amer- 
ica, AustraJ|ay%c.,  pays  only  Gd.  The  duty 
imposed  on  it  by  the  English  Government 
amounts  to  33/.  per  pipe,  which  is  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  300  per  cent,  on  the  value 
of  some  of  it,  and  more  than  cent,  per  cent, 
on  the  highest  priced^  How  delightful  to 
live  in  a  highly-taxex}  jgqpt'try !  ?he  writer 
has  drunk  in  a  distant  English  colony,  better 
port  wine  at  21*.  a  dozen,  than  he  could 
procure  here  for  48s.  or  50*.,  though,  in 
the  former  case,  it  had  travelled  at  least  ten 
times  the  distance  from  the  place  of  its 
manufacture. 

The  cost  of  the  wine  in  Portugal  varies 
with  the  quality  and  the  vintage.  It  may 
be  purchased  for  7/.  a  pipe,  and  it  frequently 
fetches  20/.  or  25/.  The  year  1820  was  an 
extraordinary  vintage,  one  that  effected  a 
revolution  in  the  public  taste  for  port  wine. 
In  that  year  the  grapes  produced  a  magnifi- 
cent wine,  full  of  flavor,  body,  and  color; 
one  of  those  vintages,  which  fully  carried  out 
the  generally  misapplied  expression  of  the 
law,  que  tern  para  si,  e  para  beneficiar  outros* 
Subsequently,  every  one  who  had  tasted  the 
wines  of  that  vintage,  naturally  wished  to 
obtain  some  of  a  similar  quality ;  and  wines 
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of  similar  quality  (naturally  or  artificially 
produced)  had  to  be  procured.  This  caused 
a  great  portion  of  the  new,  or  Upper  Corgo, 
district  to  be  planted  with  vines  producing 
similar  qualities  of  wine  to  the  vintage  of 
1820.  Last  year,  1851,  was  a  vintage 
equally  remarkable  ;  but  of  course  its  effects 
are  not  yet  felt.  Should  you  chance  to 
know,  good  reader,  a  man  who  has  still 
some  1820  port  in  his  cellar,  never  refuse  an 
invitation  to  dine  with  him.  As  a  contrast 
to  it  we  will  give  you  the  ingredients  of 
some  port  wine,  which  most  of  us  have 
doubtless  tasted  at  some  time  or  other,  when 
scarcity  of  "  Australian  staple"  in  our 
pockets,  or  any  other  cause,  has  taken  us  to 
a  cheap  tavern  or  hotel,  and  we  have  ven- 
tured on  the  gross  absurdity  of  ordering  a 
14  pint  of  port."     Here  they  are  : — 

"  Twelve  gallons  of  strong  port  (veritable), 
6  of  rectified  spirit,  3  of  cognac  brandy,  42 
of  fine  rough  cider,  elder-berry  or  logwood 
ad  libitum,  according  to  the  color  required, 
and  the  whole  put  in  a  well-sulphured  cask." 
Take  another  specimen  : — 
"  Forty-five  gallons  of  cider,  6  of  brandy, 
8  of  port  wine,  2  gallons  of  sloes,  stewed  in 
2  gallons  of  water,  and  the  liquor  pressed 
off.  If  the  color  is  not  good,  add  tincture 
of  red  sanders  or  cudbear.  Bottle  it,  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  powder  of  catechu  being  added 
to  each,  a  fine  crusted  appearance  on  the 
bottles  will  soon  follow." 

Such  are  two  of  the  recipes  of  the  "Vict- 
uallers' Guide,"  a  little  book  which  you  may 
buy  in  London  without  much  trouble,  if  you 
are  curious  in  such  matters.  By  the  bye, 
soaking  the  ends  of  the  corks  in  a  decoction 
of  Brazil  wood  must  not  be  forgotten,  and 
then  you  will  have  "  fine  old  crusted  port  at 
18*.  a  dozen." 

No  doubt  the  reader  will  imagine,  that 
any  good  judge  of  wine  (and  is  there  an 
Englishman  who  does  not  consider  himself  a 
good  judge  of  wine  or  horses  ?)  would 
detect  adulteration  to  any  extent.  And  yet 
the  Prince  Regent,  whose  taste  was  toler- 
ably keen  in  such  things,  was  grossly  de- 
ceived. He  had  a  small  quantity  of  magni- 
ficent old  port  in  the  cellars  of  Carlton 
House ;  he  valued  it  highly,  and  so  did  his 
household,  for  they  drank  it  all.  On  one 
occasion  the  Prince,  being  about  to  entertain 
some  choice  friends  at  dinner,  ordered  that 
some  of  this  particular  port  should  be 
served.  Great  was  the  consternation  in  the 
household,  when  the  appalling  fact  was  dis- 
covered that  only  two  bottles  remained ! 
What  was  to  be  done  ?    The  Prince  was  a 
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man  of  good  palate ;  it  would  be  useless  to 
bring  him  some  from  another  bm,  and  swear 
that  it  was  the  wine  he  ordered.  The  butler 
was  in  despair ;  till  at  length  he  decided,  as 
a  last  chance,  to  go  to  a  merchant  in  the 
city,  state  his  dilemma,  and  seek  his  advice. 

He  found  the  man  he  sought. 

"  How  many  bottles  do  you  say  there 
are  yet  remaining  of  the  wine?"  asked 
the  merchant. 

"  Two,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Send  me  one  of  them  immediately.  Say 
the  day  for  which  the  wine  is  required.  I 
will  imitate  it,  and  no  one  will  discover  the 
difference." 

In  gratitude  and  joy  the  butler  returned 
to  Carlton  House,  and  did  as  the  merchant 
desired. 

The  dinner-party  took  place.  The  "  par- 
ticular old  port "  was  called  for  and  produced 
(at  least  its  imitation).  The  royal  host  and 
his  guests  sipped  it  and  praised  it,  and  were 
delighted.  So  was  the  butler,  who  saw  him- 
self extricated  from  a  dilemma  which  threat- 
ened to  be  serious. 

Time  passed  on ;  and  at  another  dinner 
party  his  Royal  Highness  called  for  some 
more  of  this  "  particular  old  port."  The 
butler  was  in  dismay  again  ;  but  recovered 
when  he  recollected  that  he  had  still  several 
bottles  of  the  imitation  left.  He  produced 
it.  The  royal  host  and  his  guests  again  sip- 
ped it ;  but  no  sooner  had  it  passed  their 
lips  than  they  sputtered  and  spat,  and 
seemed  to  have  tasted  filth.  And  so  tbey 
had ;  the  imitation  was  worthless  now  that 
it  had  been  kept;  it  was  good  only  for  the 
day  on  which  it  was  ordered.  The  trick  was 
discovered,  and  great  was  the  royal  wrath ; 
though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  an- 
noyance of  finding  his  palate  so  much  at 
fault  on  the  first  occasion  was  not  even 
greater  than  that  of  being  robbed  of  his 
"  particular  old  port." 

The  great  favor  shown  in  England  for  port 
wine,  and  the  high  price  of  it,  naturally 
causes  it  to  be  adulterated  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  A  great  number  of  substitutes  for  it 
have  been  tried,  but  none  with  much  success 
when  sold  in  their  own  name.  Most  of  them, 
however,  have  passed  very  well  when  called 
port,  and  perhaps  mixed  with  the  veritable 
wine  of  that  name.  The  South  of  France 
produces  a  great  variety  of  wines  that  might 
be  mistaken  for  port  by  any  but  the  best 
and  keenest  of  judges.  Roussillon  wines 
are  of  that  class  and  character,  and  so  are 
the  Benecarlo. 
With  regard  to  titefonoet,*  ^greak^Nteaa^X 
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has  been  made  to  substitute  Masdeu  for  port, 
calling  the  former  legitimately  by  its  own 
name,  and  selling  it  at  its  own  natural  price. 
As  to  its  success  there  are  many  opinions. 
Some  say  it  is  to  be  obtained  equal  to  the 
finest  port ;  others  pooh-pooh !  its  preten- 
sions. One  anecdote,  however,  is  much  to 
the  point. 

A  gentleman  in  the  wine-trade  went  to 
Port  Vend  res,  which  is  the  port  for  shipping 
Masdeu  wine — on  business.  On  arriving 
there  he  found  very  extensive  warehouses, 
though  the  place  itself  seemed  outlandish 
and  deserted,  and  contained  not  more  than 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants. 
This  struck  him  as  remarkable ;  and  he  in- 
quired why  all  these  warehouses  were  erect- 
ed, and  he  was  told  that  they  were  built  by 
the  present  proprietor's  father.  The  pres- 
ent proprietor  is  now  in  his  eighty-four 
or  eighty-fifth  year.  He  still  inquired  for 
what  purpose  the  father  had  built  tbem, 
and  was  informed  that  he  had  done  so  in 
connection  with  an  Englishman,  a  Mr.  Ire- 
land. The  traveller  had  never  heard  of 
Mr.  Ireland :  but  upon  inquiry  he  was  told 
that  Mr.  Ireland  and  Monsieur  Duran's 
father  had  had  large  transactions  together 
in  wine,  and  that  Mr.  Ireland  had  stated, 
that  he  wanted  it  for  the  supply  of  the 
troops  and  the  navy.  The  traveller  asked  if 
it  was  fine  old  wine  he  had  wanted,  or  such 
wine  as  is  usually  supplied  to  the  troops  and 
the  navy.  He  was  told  that  it  was  fine  old 
wine. 

The  traveller  returned  to  this  country,  and 
went  to  a  very  old  gentleman  whom  he 
knew  in  the  wine-trade,  and  asked  him  if  he 
remembered  anything  of  a  Mr.  Ireland.  The 
old  gentleman  recollected  him  very  well.  He 
had  commenced  life  in  Bristol,  in  a  very  ob- 
scure position,  and  had  died  one  of  the  rich- 
est men  in  it.  "  What  course  of  trade  did 
he  follow  ?"  "He  was  an  importer  of  red 
wines."  "  Of  port  wines  ?"  "  Port  wines  1" 
"  What  reputation  had  his  wines  in  the  mar- 
ket?" "They  were  of  the  very  highest 
class."  And  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  old 
gentleman  could  not  tell  why,  but  the  house 
had  suddenly  suspended  its  operations  at  one 
particular  period.  The  traveller  supplied 
the  missing  link ;  he  could  tell  why  the  house 
of  Ireland  and  Co.  could  sell  no  more  first- 
class  port  wines.  It  was  that  the  first 
French  revolution  had  then  broken  out,  and 
cut  off  his  supply  of  Roussillon  wines ! 

Notwithstanding  this  powerful  testimony 
in  its  favor,  we  cannot  say  that  Masdeu,  as 
such,  has  come  greatly  into  notice  or  estima- 


tion. The  importers  of  it  say  that  this  has 
arisen  from  the  circumstance  of  immense 
quantities  of  very  inferior  wine  being  im- 
ported and  sold  under  its  name. 

At  the  time  when   Don  Miguel  and  Don 
Pedro   were    contesting  the  supremacy  of 
Portugal,  an  importer  of  Masdeu  wine  sug- 
gested to  the  gentleman  who  then  had  the 
management  of  the  Oporto  Wine  Company's 
affairs  in  this  country,  that  in  the  event  of 
Don  Pedro's    success,  the  company's   mo- 
nopoly would  cease;  and  that  therefore  it 
might  be  for  the  advantage  of  their  mercan- 
tile establishment  here  rather  to  adopt  the 
wines  of  France  and    continue  their  trade, 
than  lose  the  valuable  connexion  they  had 
formed.    For  that  object  he  sent  them  in  a 
cask  of  Masdeu  to  be   examined.     It  was 
racked  into  a  fresh-emptied  cask,  bearing 
the  brand  of  "  T  x  C."— one  of  the  high- 
est   and   best.     A   neighboring    merchant 
shortly  after  applied  to  purchase  a  cask  of 
that    particular    mark,    knowing    that  the 
Oporto  house   had   several  at  the  time  in 
their  cellars.     By    mistake    the   cellar  man 
drew  from  the  particular  cask  containing  the 
French  (Masdeu)  wine,  and  exhibited  it  as 
the  finest  wine  of  Portugal.     It  was  tasted, 
and  at  once  bought  at  eighty  guineas  per 
pipe,  cash,  without  discount. 

In  1835  Masdeu  was  first  prominently  in- 
troduced into  this  country  through  an  ad- 
vertisement of  one  of  the  most  respectable 
London  houses.     In  1836  and  1837  such 
was  the  progress  which  the  trade  had  made 
that  the  importations  of  one  house  alone 
equalled  the  whole  of  the  other  wines  de- 
rived from  France.     This  naturally  attracted 
the  attention  of  other  houses,  and  fictitious 
wines  were  introduced  and  sold  largely  for 
the  purpose  of  supplanting  Masdeu.     They 
did  so,  and  being  of  an  inferior  quality,  they 
got  it  a  bad  name  in  the  market.     Be  it  ob- 
served, the  vineyard   of  Masdeu  itself  can 
prpduce  only  about  700  pipes  a  year ;  but 
there  are  vineyards  in  its  neighborhood  capa- 
ble of  producing  an  almost  illimitable  sup- 
ply, and  of  a  quality  nearly  or  quite  as  good. 
In  November,  1849,  a  London  wine-mer- 
chant had  an  associated  dinner  of  twenty 
brothers  in  the  trade.     He  thought  it  would 
be  a  fair  opportunity  to  test  the  relative  me- 
rits of  the  wines  of  France  and  Portugal. 
Therefore  he  put  two  bottles  of  Masdeu  on 
the  table  after  dinner,  and  two  bottles  of  the 
best  port  his  cellar  could  afford.     Every 
gentleman  at  table,  without  exception,  push- 
ed away  the  port  and  drank  the  Masdeu. 
Port  wine  appears  first  to  have  been  in- 
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troduced  into  England  about  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  In  a  "Farewell  to 
Wine/'  published  in  1693,  occur  the  follow- 
ing lines.: — 

M  Some  claret,  boy !" 

"  Claret,  sir ! — Lord,  there's  none ! — 
Claret,  sir,  why,  there's  not  a  drop  in  town : 
But  we've  the  be6t  red  port." 

"  What's  that  you  call 
Red  port?" 

u  A  wine,  sir,  comes  from  Portugal, — 
111  fetch  a  pint." 

In  1686  a  gentleman  in  Devonshire  writing 
to  his  friend  in  London,  says  :  "  If  you  come 
down  here  and  see  me,  I  will  give  you  some 
of  that  thick  stuff  called  port  wine :  adding, 
"  I  cannot  come  to  London  to  drink  bowls  of 
claret ;  I  wish  I  could." 

The  English  people,  however,  don't  seem 
to  have  taken  to  port  with  very  great  gusto 
at  first.  The  poet  Prior,  who  died  in  1720, 
makes  frequent  uncomplimentary  allusions  to 
it:— 

Else  (dismal  thought !)  our  warlike  men 
Might  drink  thick  port. — Alma,  1st  Canto. 

Again : — 

Or  in  a  cottage  or  a  court, 

Drink  fine  champagne  or  muddled  port. 

Alma,  3rd  Canto. 

And  again,  in  another  place,  describing  a 
young  squire  coming  to  London,  and  the 
events  of  his  life,  he  says : — 


-Or  if  he  chance  to  meet 


With  folks  that  have  more  wealth  than  wit, 
He  drinks  cheap  port,  or  double  bub, 
And  then  he  joins  the  Hum-drum  Club. 

Chameleon. 

We  have  referred  to  the  home- manufac- 
ture of  abominations  sold  under  the  name  of 
port  wine.  Let  us  now  give  a  specimen  of 
the  sort  of  mixtures  that  are  made  of  the 
wines  of  different  countries,  cheaper  than 
port  itself,  with  some  of  the  genuine  wine,  in 
order  to  form  a  compound  which  can  be  sold 
at  greater  profit  than  the  wine  it  professes 
to  be. 

Two  pipes  of  Beni  Carlos,  230  impe- 
rial gallons  at  38/.  per  pipe,  cost  76/. ;  two 
pipes  of  figueiras,  230  gallons  at  45/.  per  1 15 
imperial  gallons,  cost  90/. ;  one  and  a  half 
pipes  of  red  cape,  137  imperial  gallons  at 
32/.  per  01  imperial  gallons,  cost  4b/.  3#.  6c/. ; 
one  and  a  half  pipes  of  stout  good  port,  165 
imperial  gallons  at  76/.  per  115  imperial  gal- 


lons, cost  109/.  0#.  10c/. ;  one  pipe  of  common 
port,  115  gallons  at  63/.,  cost  63/. ;  mountain 
wine,  20  imperial  gallons  at  60/.  per  105  im- 
perial gallons,  cost  11/.  8*.  Id. ;  brandy-  co we, 
that  is,  washings  of  brandy  casks,  20  imperial 
gallons,  coloring  3  imperial  gallons,  probably 
of  elder- berry,  cost  3*.  Id.,  et  ceteras,  two 
and  a  half  pounds  of  salt  of  tartar,  and  three 
pounds  of  gum-dragon,  cost  4*. ;  extra  al- 
lowance for  loss  by  bottoms,  3/.  Total,  8 
pipes  of  port,  115  gallons  each  pipe,  920 
imperial  gallons,  401/. 

By  this  ingenious  mixture  a  wine  merchant 
is  enabled  to  turn  out  a  pipe  of  "  port"  for 
just  50/.,  and  he  can  sell  it  for  80/. 

An  industrious  and  inventive  genius,  named 
Blumenthall,  once  hit  upon  a  novel  plan  of 
"raising  the  wind,"  thus: — he  made  some 
compound  having  the  color  of  port  wine, 
filled  it  into  casks  and  bonded  it.  He  then 
borrowed  30/.  on  each  cask  (being  under 
the  duty).  He  was  unfortunate  enough  to 
be  detected  by  some  defrauded  money-lender, 
and,  we  believe,  that  he  sailed  to  Botany 
Bay  at  the  government  expense, 

"  Leaving  his  country  for  his  country^  good." 

The  question  suggests  itself  to  our  very 
un tradesmen-like  mind,  how  far  there  is  anv 
moral  difference  between  the  offence  of  Mr. 
Blumenthall  and  that  of  the  respectable  wine 
merchants  who  sell  to  the  unsuspicious,  as 
genuine  first-class  port,  the  mixture  we  have 
just  chronicled? 

The  consumption  of  port  wine  has  been 
decreasing  of  late.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
the  fact,  though  a  variety  of  reasons  are  sug- 
gested. Some  impute  it  to  the  income-tax  ; 
some  to  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  and  the 
consequent  diminution  of  the  incomes  of 
landed  proprietors;  some  to  the  growing 
taste  of  French  wines ;  and  some,  on  the  con- 
trary, believe  that  though  less  real  port  is 
consumed  than  formerly,  the  quantity  of  wine 
drunk  as  port  has  not  diminished,  but  that 
adulterations  have  been  more  frequent  and  a 
larger  quantity  of  French  and  red  Sicilian 
wines  approximating  to  it  in  color  and  flavor, 
have  been  introduced  for  the  purposo  of 
blending  and  selling  as  port.  Thus  they 
account  both  for  the  decrease  of  the  latter  as 
shown  by  the  official  returns,  and  for  the  in- 
crease of  consumption  of  French  wines  as 
evinced  by  the  same  documents.  But  this 
is  scarcely  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  does  not  accord  with  our  own,  nor 
probably  with  our  reader's  experience.  We 
certainly  always  see  uototA^  \*ss»  ^\&&  \x>w^. 
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after  dinner  than  of  yore ;  but  of  what  is 
drunk,  the  larger  proportion  is  now  claret  at 
the  same  tables  where  port  alone  (except  on 
the  rarest  occasions)  used  to  figure.  Dr. 
Johnson  gave  his  opinion  of  the  relative  vir- 
tues of  the  two  wines  and  of  spirits,  thus : — 
41  Claret  for  boys,  port  for  men,  and  brandy 
for  heroes,  sir !"  The  doctor  evidently  re- 
garded the  end  and  aim  of  wine-drinking  to 
be  to  convey  a  certain  quantity  of  alcohol 
into  the  stomach,  and  on  this  principle  he  al- 
lows the  hero  the  strongest  drink,  as  having 
the  strongest  head  to  bear  it.  We  fear  that 
too  many  wine-bibbers  think  likewise,  but 
they  don't  confess  it.  Nevertheless,  we  are 
persuaded  that  a  taste  for  good  wine,  and 
not  for  alcohol,  is  increasing  among  us. 
Scarcely  an  Englishman  goes  to  Paris  that 
does  not  return  with  the  liveliest  recollections 
of  the  delicious  juice  of  the  grape  he  has 
sipped  at  the  "  Trois  Freres,"  or  the  "  Cafe* 
de  Paris."  Even  the  Frenchman's  enthusi- 
asm for  London  "  haf-an'-haf,"  does  not  ex- 
ceed it. 

A  London  wine  merchant,  writing  to  the 
"  Times"  about  a  year  ago,  says : — 

"  Our  tastes  have  become  very  much  vi- 
tiated, but  a  decided  change  for  purer  and 
less  brandied  wine  is  taking  place,  the  causes 
of  which  are:  1.  The  numbers  who  now 
visit  the  continent  (and  no  one  can  do  so  even 
for  a  month  without  finding  all  our  wines, 
scarcely  excepting  our  claret  and  other  wines 
from  France,  disagreeably  loaded  and  heavy) : 
2.  The  fear  of  every  one  with  any  regard  for 
bis  character,  lest  he  should  appear  intoxicat- 
ed— a  contrast  to  times  not  long  past:  3. 
That  instead  of  dining  about  five  o'clock  as 
formerly,  and  remaining  many  hours  at  table, 
the  usual  dinner-hour  is  about  half- past  six 
and  later.  The  facts  of  much  more  white 
wine  being  drunk  during  dinner,  and  the 
abandonment  of  the  habit  of  sitting  for  any 
length  of  time  after  it,  are  showing,  moreover, 
their  effects  on  the  consumption  of  port.  This 
old  custom  is  peculiar  to  ourselves,  and  like 
other  singularities  of  individuals  and  nations, 
is  falling  before  the  influence  of  civilization, 
and  greater  intercourse  with  others." 

Most  people  are  aware  that  Madeira  wine 
is  frequently  sent  to  the  East  or  West  Indies 
to  mellow  its  flavor  before  it  is  brought  to 
England ;  but  it  is  a  fact,  not  equally  well 
known,  that  a  great  quantity  of  port  wine 
drunk  in  England  has  first  been  sent  to 
America — not  for  any  reason  connected  with 
its  flavor,  but  for  economy.  Thus :  the  dues 
payable  on  wines  exported  from  Oporto  to 
Great  Britain  are,  as  we  have  said,  62.  per 


pipe;  the  dues  payable  on  wines  exported 
from  Oporto  to  America,  or  any  port  out  of 
Europe,  are  6d.  only  per  pipe.  Consequently, 
by  shipping  wine  first  to  America  and  re-ship- 
ping it  thence  to  England,  the  heavy  dues  are 
evaded,  and  the  difference  of  freight  not  ex- 
ceeding about  3/.  per  pipe,  the  other  3/.  per 
pipe  is  saved  to  the  importer.  The  Oporto 
Wine  Company  have  made  many  absurd  reg- 
ulations to  prevent  this  system  of  evasion, 
but  none  of  them  have  answered  the  purpose, 
and  about  8,000  pipes  are  annually  brought 
to  our  shores  by  this  circuitous  route. 

It  is  rather  a  common  error  to  suppose 
that  a  taste  for  French  wines  is  of  modern 
growth  in  Great  Britain ;  the  truth  is,  that 
the  taste  for  port  wine  is  of  far  more  recent 
date.  From  1675  to  1678  (inclusive  of  both 
years)  England  consumed  31,141  tuns  of 
French  wine,  and  only  478  of  Portuguese. 

There  was  a  prohibition  in  1679  of  all 
French  wine,  and  from  that  year  to  1685, 
inclusive,  only  four  tuns  of  French  wine 
were  introduced,  and  58,862  tuns  of  Portu- 
guese displaced  it.  So  that,  in  fact,  the 
.trade  in  port  wine  was  at  first  forced.  The 
French  trade  was  re-opened  in  1686,  and  io 
the  four  ensuing  years  French  wine  had 
risen  to  53,515  tuns,  and  the  Portuguese 
had  fallen  in  turn  to  1,640  tuns. 

Prior  to  the  first  of  the  years  above  men- 
tioned the  demand  for  French  wines  amount- 
ed to  20,000  tuns  per  annum.  The  intro- 
duction of  port  was  greatly  opposed ;  and 
there  is  an  account  of  5,000  hogsheads  of 
claret  having  been  smuggled  into  Cornwall, 
Devon,  and  Dorset,  at  the  time  the  prohibi- 
tion took  place  of  French  wines.  This  made 
a  great  noise  at  the  time  it  occurred,  and  the 
government  of  the  day  took  measures  to  put 
a  stop  to  it. 

We  have  mentioned  Beni  Carlos  as  a  red 
wine  used  for  blending  with  and  creating  a 
semi-spurious  port.  This  is  a  Spanish  red 
wine  ;  and  Spain  produces  many  such.  At 
La  Mancha  (who  does  not  remember  the 
name  of  the  place  which  gave  birth  to  Don 
Quixote  ?)  a  beautiful  red  wine  is  produced 
called  Manzanares  wine.  It  may  be  bought 
on  the  spot  retail  at  2d.  a  bottle.  It  has 
scarcely  even  found  its  way  to  England  on 
account  of  the  difficulties  of  transit ;  but  the 
late  Duke  of  Wellington  had  some  of  it  in 
his  cellar.  As  La  Mancha  is  situate  300 
miles  from  the  sea,  it  must  have  been 
brought  all  that  distance  on  the  backs  of 
mules,  for  as  yet  there  are  no  other  means 
of  transport.  There  must  have  been  some 
trouble,  too,  in  procuring  casks  in  which  to 
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cany  it ;  for  casks  are  a  luxury  unknown  in 
that  part  of  the  country.  The  wine  is 
generally  stored  in  great  earthen  tanks. 
Cocks  are  put  into  them  at  different  heights, 
and  the  wine  is  drawn  off  into  hog-skins 
pitched  inside,  and  these  are  slung  on  the 
backs  of  mules.  But  pitch  is  a  flavor  hardly 
adapted  to  English  palates,  and  therefore 
the  Duke's  wine  was  brought  in  casks. 
When  we  take  into  consideration  the  expense 
of  these,  of  the  overland  journey  to  Cadiz, 
of  the  freight  and  export,  dues  from  thence 
and  the  import  duties  levied  in  England, 
which  amount  to  nearly  Is.  per  bottle,  we 
may  guess  that  the  Duke's  wine  stood  him 
in  a  very  different  figure  from  the  original 
2d.  a  bottle  at  La  Mane  ha. 

Port  wine  is  not  a  mere  luxury;  it  has 
high  medicinal  properties.  It  is  a  tonic,  and 
it  has  great  astringency.  During  the  disas- 
trous Walcheren  expedition  there  were  at 
one  place  250  men  out  of  500  of  one  regi- 
ment in  the  hospital.  The  surgeons  declared 
that  wine — port  wine — was  needed,  and 
none  had  been  sent.  "We  have  typhoid 
and  typhus  fever,"  they  said,  "  mixed  with 
that  of  the  Walcheren.  The  greater  part  of 
these  men  are  down,  and  will  die  for  want  of 
wine."  In  cases  of  typhus  fever  an  immense 
quantity  of  wine  is  given  to  the  patient — in 
fact,  port  wine  is  frequently  the  only  means 
of  saving  life,  and  from  one  to  even  two 
bottles  a  day  are  given  to  the  sufferer. 
White  wine  will  -not  serve  in  such  cases, 
because  of  the  absence  from  it  of  tannin, 
which  causes  the  required  astringency. 

In  making  white  wine  they  place  the 
grapes  layer  upon  layer  without  the  stems, 
and  sprinkle  gypsum,  which  takes  up  the 
malic  acid  in  the  wine.    In  red  wine  they 


tread  the  grapes  to  bring  out  the  color,  and 
bruise  the  stems  and  the  pips. 

Among  the  many  wines  blended  to  imitate 
port,  is  a  red  wine  called  pontac,  grown  at 
the  Cape.  It  is  probably  never  seen  on  the 
table  in  England  under  its  own  name,  and, 
indeed,  such  as  is  imported  would  not  be 
greatly  relished,  as  it  is  certainly  a  very  bad 
imitation  of  port.  But  like  other  sorts  of 
Cape,  it  is  occasionally  made  very  good  in 
the  country  of  its  production,  but  it  more 
resembles  a  Burgundy  than  a  Portugal  wine. 
Brandied  and  mixed  with  a  little  genuine 
port,  it  is  occasionally  reshipped  from  the 
docks  to  Guernsey  or  Jersey,  and  thetf 
brought  back  to  England  as  port. 

A  great  deal  has  lately  been  said  on  the 
subject  of  reducing  the  import  duties  on 
wine.  At  present  it  is  be.  9d.  a  gallon. 
There  are  some  people  who  think  it  should 
be  lowered  to  1*.,  and  they  declare  that  the 
increased  consumption  that  would  follow, 
would  make  up  the  deficiency  which  would 
otherwise  take  place  in  the  revenue.  We 
are  not  political  economists,  and  our  little 
sketch  is  not  intended  to  enter  on  such  dis- 
quisitions ;  but  if  'such  an  immense  increase 
of  demand  were  to  take  place,  a  very  natural 
question  occurs, — would  the  wine  countries 
which  we  now  patronize,  be  able  to  supply 
us  with  the  additional  quantity  required  ?  It 
is  clear  that  under  the  present  absurd  regu- 
lations of  the  Oporto  Wine  Company,  Portu- 
gal would  not  send  us  five  or  six-fold  the 
present  quantity  of  port  wine  ;  for  they 
already  limit  our  supply,  both  as  to  quantity 
and  quality.  But  supposing  the  wine  com- 
pany to  withdraw  their  regulations,  as  they 
probably  would  if  we  imposed  but  a  shilling 
duty,  could  the  country  supply  all  we  might 
want  ?     On  this  point  there  is  no  doubt  at  all. 


•  <  ^  1 1 


Belgravia  and  its  Library. — On  passing 
St.  George's  Hospital,  the  attention  is  at 
once  attracted  to  the  commanding  row  of 
mansions  devoted  to  business  purposes  imme- 
diately fronting  Hyde  Park,  in  the  most  prom- 
inent of  which,  will  be  found  the  extensive 
and  well-selected  stock  of  Mr.  Westerton, 
who  has  here  collected  a  large  and  valuable 
library,  embracing  the  newest  and  best  works 
in  English  and  Foreign  Literature.  The  pro- 
prietor having  adopted  a  liberal  scale  of  sub- 


scription, the  library  will  be  found  of  great 
advantage  to  the  denizens  of  this  highly  aris- 
tocratic neighborhood,  and  cannot  fail  to  in- 
sure for  Mr.  Westerton  a  well- merited  sucr 
Here,  also,  may  be  had  every  variety 


cess. 


of  ornamental  stationery,  as  also  Church  ser- 
vices, Bibles,  prayer-books,  and  other  elegant 
works,  suitable  for  presentation,  and  all 
works  published  in  connexion  with  the  Great 
Industrial  Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park. — Lon- 
don as  it  is. 
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It  is  an  ancient  and  inspired  saying,  that 
"Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick/' 
and  we  feel  constrained  to  offer  a  frank  con- 
fession of  having  experienced  not  a  little 
of  this  unpleasant  feeling,  in  regard  to  the 
latter  of  the  two  voluminous  books  which 
stand  at  the  head  of  this  article.  For  months 
had  its  intended  publication  been  announced, 
for  months  was  it  "  in  the  press,"  and  for 
months  was  it  "  nearly  ready.1'  Inquiries  as 
to  its  progress  were  so  frequently  made,  and 
so  frequently  answered  in  the  same  encour- 
aging manner,  followed  uniformly  by  the 
same  discouraging  delay,  that  we  became  at 
length  sullenly  skeptical  as  to  the  ultimate  ap- 
pearance of  the  work  at  all.  Not  by  any  means 
that  we  doubted  either  the  good  faith  of  the 
publishers  or  of  the  illustrious  author ;  but  as 
we  were  fully  aware  of  the  precarious  health 
of  the  latter,  entailing,  as  it  does,  both  fre- 
quent and  protracted  suspensions  of  labor, 
we  could  not  resist  occasional  apprehensions 
that  this  painful  circumstance  might  possibly 
postpone  the  issue  of  the  work  to  an  indefi- 
nite period,  if  not  forever.  Our  eager  antici- 
pations would  have  been  unreasonable  if  the 
work  were  simply  to  have  been  a  reprinted 
collection  of  the  articles  on  miscellaneous 
subjects  contributed  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton  to 

•  (1.)  The  Works  of  Thomas  Reid,  D.D.,  now 
fully  collected,  with  Selections  from  his  unpublished 
Letters.  Preface,  Notes,  and  Supplementary  Dis- 
sertations. By  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Bart,  Ad- 
vocate, Master  of  Arts  (Oxford),  <fcc;  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  France,  the  Latin  Society  of  Jena,  and 
many  other  literary  bodies,  foreign  and  British; 
Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh.  Text  collated  and  revised; 
useful  distinctions  inserted ;  leading  words  and 
propositions  marked  out ;  allusions  indicated ;  quo- 
tations filled  up. 

Prefixed,  Stewart's  Account  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Reid;  with  Notes  by  the  Editor.  Co- 
pious Indices  subjoined.     Edinburgh.     1846. 

(2.)  Discussions  on  Philosophy  and  Literature, 
Education,  and  University  Reform.  Chiefly  from 
the  Edinburgh  Review.  Corrected,  vindicated,  en- 
larged, in  Notes  and  Appendices.  By  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  Bart,    London.     1852. 


the  Edinburgh  Review,  for  with  them  we  had 
cultivated  a  fond  and  profitable  familiarity 
for  years.  But  according  to  the  charac- 
ter of  tho  announcement,  new  material 
was  to  appear  in  the  shape  of  corrections, 
vindications,  and  enlargements.  Students 
of  philosophy  were  panting  for  fresh  light 
upon  some  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
connected  with  that  science;  and  theologi- 
ans were  wondering  in  what  manner  the 
Scottish  professor  would  clear  himself  of  the 
numerous  charges  preferred  against  him  by 
Archdeacon  Hare, — charges  which  have 
been  long  before  the  public,  which  are  seri- 
ous in  their  character,  and  regarded  by  many 
as  not  admitting  of  successful  refutation. 

The  bulky  volume  before  us  contains  six 
articles  on  philosophy,  two  on  literature,  and 
eight  on  education,  all  of  which  are  reprinted 
from  the  Edinburgh  Review ;  it  also  com* 
prises  three  invaluable  appendices,  respect- 
ively entitled  philosophical,  logical,  and  edu- 
cational. Thus,  the  matter  which  is  now 
published  for  the  first  time,  extends  to  up- 
wards of  one  half  of  that  published  before. 

It  would  be  marvellous,  if,  indeed,  nume- 
rous illustrations,  from  Bacon  downwards, 
had  not  familiarized  our  minds  with  similar 
facts,  that  the  merits  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
have  not  been  more  extensively  recognized  in 
his  own  country.  Out  of  Britain  he  has  re- 
ceived abundant  honor.  His  chief  contribu- 
tions have  been  translated  into  French  by  M. 
Peisse,  and  into  Italian  by  S.  Lo.  Gatto. 
But  though  his  speculations  have  been  pub- 
lished for  years,  it  is  only  now,  that  is,  at  a 
period  when  the  spirit  of  philosophical  in- 
quiry is  reviving,  that  they  are  exciting  a 
profounder  and  more  extensive  interest.  The 
social  and  religious  aspects  of  our  country 
have  at  length  roused  it  in  some  degree 
from  the  gross  and  all  but  universal  materi- 
alism of  thought  and  feeling  into  which  it 
had  sunk,  and  in  spite  of  some  little  tempo- 
rary alarm  and  detriment,  we  are  truly  thank- 
ful for  such  awakening.  Never,  perhaps,  in 
I  the  history  of  our  country  has  there  been 
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80  wide-spread  a  regard  for  a  philosophical 
literature  as  at  present.  The  rudiments  of 
psychology  are  now  incorporated  with  the 
general  course  of  education  at  some  of  our 
best  schools ;  young  men  who  have  left  the 
"  status  pupiltaris,  stimulated  and  aided  by 
such  popular  expositions  as  Lewes'  Bio- 
graphical History  of  Philosophy,  and  Morell's 
History  of  Modern  Philosophy,  are  pursuing 
the  same  study,  while,  mirabile  dictu,  symp- 
toms of  the  philosophical  spirit  have  actu- 
ally made  their  appearance  once  more  at  the 
universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  though 
we  cannot  compliment  the  latter  on  the  eth- 
ical writings  of  its  representative,  Dr. 
Whewell.  But  we  will  moderate  our  cen- 
sures upon  the  manifest  incompetence  and 
failure  in  the  department  of  philosophy  of 
this  illustrious  mathematician,  in  the  hope 
that  some  of  his  colleagues  possessing  a 
higher  philosophical  genius,  and  a  pro- 
founder  and  more  accurate  erudition,  will 
redeem  that  university  from  the  disgrace,  in 
this  respect,  in  which  it  has  been  so  long  in- 
volved. 

It  is  well  known  that  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton has  been  for  many  years  the  Professor 
of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  which  has  long  enjoyed  the 
distinction  of  supremacy  in  this  department 
of  philosophy  above  all  the  other  great  seats 
of  learning  in  Britain.  His  entrance  upon 
the  duties  of  his  chair  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  logical  and  psychological  specula- 
tions among  the  youth  of  Scotland ;  while 
the  celebrity  of  his  lectures  has  not  failed  to 
attract  a  considerable  number  from  the 
southern  division  of  the  empire.  It  is  no  un- 
common thing  for  those  who  have  been  edu- 
cated in  other  universities  to  spend  a  session, 
or  more,  in  Edinburgh,  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  their  philosophical  studies  under 
the  guidance  of  the  accomplished  baronet. 
And  we  may  be  allowed  to  state,  as  the  re- 
sult of  personal  experience,  and  the  accu- 
mulated testimonies  of  many  who  have  en- 
joyed the  privilege  of  receiving  his  instruc- 
tions, that  to  him — his  spirit,  public  lectures, 
and  private  suggestions — his  students  owe 
their  chief  obligations  for  whatever  of  enthu- 
siasm, patient  labor,  and  discipline  they  may 
possess.  His  spirit  is  diffused  through  his 
class  to  an  extent  which  is  but  seldom  real- 
ized, even  in  cases  where  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed are  of  a  less  abstruse  and  a  more 
attractive  character.  Nor  does  this  arise  in 
any  degree  from  his  eloquence  or  rhetoric ; 
for  it  is  no  secret  to  those  who  have  read  any 
of  his  productions,  that  in  his  fastidious  en- 


deavor to  attain  the  most  rigid  accuracy  in 
the  expression  of  his  thoughts,  he  sacrifices 
in  a  degree  sufficient  to  rouse  the  shades  of 
Blair  and  his  aesthetical  fraternity,  all  the 
graces  of  ordinary  m  literature.  Whether  he 
might  not  effect  a  combination  between  accu- 
racy and  style,  and  thus  atone,  in  some 
measure,  by  the  fire  and  beauty  of  his  lan- 
guage, for  the  inherent  abstruseness  of  his 
subject,  we  do  not  presume  to  decide  ;  we 
only  affirm,  that  the  powerful  influence  he 
exerts  over  his  students  is  not  attributable  to 
any  such  incidental  adornments. 

During  their  delivery,  bis  lectures  are,  for 
the  most  part,  incomprehensible,  both  on 
account  of  the  novel  nomenclature,  and  the 
manifold  distinctions,  in  which  they  abound ; 
and  yet  so  fully  alive  are  the  students  to  the 
philosophical  value  which,  on  private  and 
careful  examination,  they  will  find  to  attach 
to  every  sentence  he  has  uttered,  that  it  is 
common  for  several  of  them  to  compare  the 
notes  they  have  hurriedly  taken,  with  the 
view  of  supplementing  deficiencies,  and  thus 
obtaining  an  accurate  transcript  of  the  day's 
prelection.  Nor  is  this  expedient  useless  in 
another  respect ;  for  lectures  and  examina- 
tions upon  them  succeed  each  other  on  al- 
ternate days ;  and  it  behoves  all  who  are 
ambitious  of  the  honor  to  be  conferred  by 
the  suffrages  of  the  students  at  the  close  of 
the  session,  to  labor  with  unwearying  as- 
siduity to  master  the  lectures  they  have 
heard.  We  say  with  unwearying  assiduity, 
for  the  difficulties  are  great,  numerous,  and 
constant.  The  student  who,  as  the  result  of 
patient  toil,  has  acquitted  himself  well  to- 
day, in  the  presence  of  his  associates,  by 
rendering  a  faithful  account  of  the  last 
lecture,  is  not  for  that  reason  discharged 
from  equal  application  for  some  time  to 
come.  Two  days  hence  he  may.  be  sum- 
moned to  the  same  conspicuous  and  trying 
position  again,  for  the  principle  which  regu- 
lates the  examination  is  one  of  chance.  On 
the  professor's  table  is  a  jar  containing 
cards,  bearing  respectively  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  After  mixing  them  together,  he 
takes  the  first  which  comes  to  hand,  and  the 
inscribed  letter  becomes  a  summons  to  all 
whose  surnames  it  commences  to  stand  up 
and  reproduce  the  previous  lecture.  ' 

To  the  study  of  metaphysics  Sir  William 
has  brought  that  which  is  indispensable  to 
eminence  in  any  pursuit,  whether  speculative 
or  practical,  a  strong  and  indomitable  pas- 
sion, a  passion  arising  from  the  very  struc- 
ture of  his  mind ;  for  it  is  as  true  of  the 
metaphysician  «a  ot  \)&fc  ^Qfe\r-^&& %Y*  ^^ 
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and  not  made.  Doubtless,  there  are  multi- 
tudes who,  by  an  amateur  devotion  to  either, 
may  attain  to  a  respectable  standing  as 
critics,  may  incorporate  with  their  general 
education  both  a  knowledge  of  philosophical 
systems,  their  individual  features  and  relative 
dependence,  and  of  the  whole  cyclopaedia  of 
poets,  ancient  and  modern,  but  they  do  not 
become  on  this  account  either  sage  or  poet. 
The  new  truth,  whether  poetical  or  philoso- 
phical, will  still  emanate  only  from  the 
natural  genius,  from  him  who,  by  a  pre- 
dilection not  less  imperative  than  a  necessity 
of  nature,  rises  towards  poetry  or  philosophy 
as  his  special  and  inevitable  mission.  It  is 
allowed,  that  new  error  as  well  as  new  truth 
may  spring  from  the  same  source,  and  that 
the  greatest  errors  have  frequently  the  privi- 
lege of  pleading  a  most  respectable  parent- 
age— the  greatest  men ;  but  let  it  be  re- 
membered, in  mitigation  of  this  fact,  that  an 
error  which  to  the  mass  of  mankind  has  an 
egregious  magnitude,  is  often,  for  the  most 
part,  the  generalized  result  of  an  amount  of 
evidence,  which  is  unseen  by  all  but  the  few 
who  have  encountered  it,  as  the  consequence 
of  the  very  extent  and  profundity  of  their 
investigations. 

The  slightest  perusal  of  Sir  William's 
philosophical  writings  will  be  sufficient  to 
convince  the  reader  that  he  is  in  intercourse 
with  a  mind  of  the  most  extraordinary  com- 
prehension and  acuteness.  He  combines,  in 
a  degree  uuequalled  since  the  time  of 
Aristotle  (of  whom,  indeed,  he  is  a  devout, 
though  not  a  blind  and  undiscriminating 
worshipper),  the  powers  of  analysis  and 
generalization.  Indeed,  there  are  some  por- 
tions of  his  writings,  such  as  occasional 
paragraphs,  in  notes  B  and  C,  in  which  he 
seems  to  be  laboriously  multiplying  distinc- 
tions which  have  no  appreciable  difference. 
But  a  more  careful  scrutiny  never  fails  to 
reveal  the  reality  of  the  discrimination  which 
he  sought  to  signalize.  Some  may  be 
tempted  to  denounce  such  passages  as  dis- 
figured by  hair-splitting  :  but  he  never  per- 
forms such  feats,  unless  they  are  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  demands  of  philosophical 
truth,  and  then,  it  surely  is  no  mean  praise 
to  say,  that  he  performs  them  most  success- 
fully. The  classiBcation  he  has  given  us, 
and  that,  too,  without  aid  from  previous 
philosophers,  of  the  various  theories  of  repre- 
sentation which  have,  at  successive  periods, 
been  fabricated  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
the  manner  in  which  we  become  cognizant 
of  the  outer  world,  is  a  remarkable  illustra- 
tion of  his  power  to  catch  and  express  in 


appropriate  terms  the  slightest  shades  of 
variation  in  philosophical  opinions,  while  the 
same  fragment  affords  an  equally  wonderful 
illustration  of  the  facility  with  which  he  can 
elicit  from  those  same  opinions  their  com- 
mon element,  and  thus  rise  at  once  to  a 
comprehensive  and  correct  generalization. 
The  degree  in  which  these  two  counter 
powers  of  analysis  and  generalization  exist 
in  any  mind,  together  with  their  relative 
proportion,  determines  a  man's  philosophical 
character. 

But  we  have  only  spoken  of  the  original 
endowments  of  Sir  William  Hamilton.  With 
these  alone  he  would  have  been  a  philoso- 
pher, and  it  would  have  been  not  a  little 
interesting  to  see  a  work  from  his  pen  which 
should  have  been  the  genuine  result  of  his 
own  speculations,  unaffected  and  unmodi6ed 
by  their  contact  with  the  historic  develop- 
ments of  philosophy.  But  if  native  power 
and  learning  were  commensurable  quantities, 
it  would  be  a  problem  difficult  of  solution, 
which  of  them  in  his  case  preponderates. 
The  erudition  displayed,  both  in  his  edition 
of  Reid,  and  in  his  more  recent  volume,  is 
unequalled  in  any  philosophical  publication 
of  which  our  country  can  boast ;  and  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  even  our  German 
brethren  will  not  be  somewhat  jealously 
alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  so  formidable 
a  stranger  upon  the  field  of  that  learned 
philosophical  criticism  which  for  many  years 
they  have  almost  exclusively  cultivated.  Nor 
is  this  erudition  confined  to  the  department 
of  metaphysics.  It  embraces  an  acquaint- 
ance with  all  collateral  truth.*     He  would 


*  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  confirm  the  estimate 
we  have  pronounced  of  Sir  William  by  a  citation 
of  the  opinions  of  illustrious  foreigners.  M.  Peisae, 
to  whom  reference  has  been  already  made,  thus 
writes  of  Hamilton  in  his  Preface  to  the  Fragment* 
de  Philosophic  : — '  II  n'est  pas  peut-etre  en  Europe 
un  homme  qui  poesede  une  connaissance  aussi  com- 
plete et  aussi  minutieuse,  one  intelligence  aussi 
profonde  des  livres,  des  systemes  et  des  philosopher 
d'AUemagne.' — p.  lxxxi. 

'  L'erudition  de  M.  Hamilton  n'est  pas  cette 
erudition  morte  qui  s'occupe  plus  des  livres  que 
des  idles,  et  qui  etoufte  l'esprit  philosophique  au 
lieu  de  le  nourrir ;  e'est  une  Erudition  active  qui 
laisse  a  la  pensee  toute  son  independance ;  elle  n'est 
pas  a  elle-meme  sa  propre  fin,  nmis  seulcment  un 
instrument  pour  la  recherche  de  la  verite.  Quoi- 
que  infiniment  variee,  car  elle  embrasse  presque 
tout  le  champ  des  sciences  morales  et  rationellea  et 
de  la  litterature  generale,  elle  est  en  meme  tempt 
complete  et  profonde,  principalement  en  philoso- 
phic ancienne  et  moderne  et  en  matierc  d  instruc- 
tion publique.  Pcu  d'hommes  en  Europe  eont  aussi 
famihers  avec  la  philosophic  et  en  particulier  aveo 
1  Aristotle' — p.  lxxxiii. 
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seem  to  have  prosecuted  bis  studies  upon 
the  principle  '  Difficile  est  in  philosophia, 
pauca  esse  ei  nota,  cui  non  sint  aut  pleraque 
aut  omnia.'  His  singular  and  elaborate  dis- 
sertation on  common  sense,  embracing  an 
historical  sketch  of  the  doctrine  from  the 
dawn  of  speculation  to  the  present  day ;  his 
physiological  notes  illustrative  of  the  three- 
fold distinction  of  the  properties  of  matter 
into  primary,  seoundo- primary,  and  second- 
ary ;  his  critical  discussion  of  the  text  of 
Aristotle ;  his  celebrated  article  on  logic  ;  the 
curious,  and  we  believe,  successful  attempt 
to  ascertain  the  authorship  .of  the  Epistolce 
obscurorum  virorum ;  and  his  articles  on 
education  and  university  reform,  combine  to 
establish  for  him  a  reputation  for  erudition 
unsurpassed,  if  equalled,  since  the  days  of 
the  elder  Scaliger.     And  the  marvel  is,  that 

{)ossessing  these  accumulated  stores  of  know- 
edge,  he  should  have  retained  his  own 
freedom  and  independence  of  thought,  and 
have  given  to  the  world  a  system  of  philoso- 
phy which,  both  in  its  formal  development, 
and  in  certain  distinctive  results,  bears  the 
stamp  of  his  own  individuality,  and  will,  we 
are  confident,  be  identified  with  his  name, 
as  combining  in  one  harmonious  whole,  the 
best  results  of  the  Scottish  and  German 
schools.  It  is  a  source  of  profound  regret 
that  qualifications  so  manifold  and  extraor- 
dinary should  not  have  been  devoted  to  the 
preparation  of  a  history  of  philosophy,  such 
as  should  have  guided  the  student  through 
the  speculations  of  upwards  of  3000  years, 
and  have  rescued  this  department  of  our 
national  literature  from  the  disgrace  which 
now  rests  upon  it. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of 
the  works  under  review  is,  the  peculiar 
nomenclature,  which  Sir  William  has  partly 
created,  and  partly  revived.  It  is  a  lament- 
able circumstance,  that  up  to  the  present 
day,  philosophy  should  lack  an  adequate 
vehicle  for  the  expression  of  its  truths.  It 
is  notorious  that  our  ethical,  metaphysical, 
and  theological  literature  is  almost  every- 
where disfigured  by  carelessness  and  vacilla- 
tion in  the  employment  of  terms.  Many  of 
the  ponderous  polemical  terms  which  have 
been  mercilessly  inflicted  upon  the  '  gentle' 
and  '  courteous'  reader  would  never  have 
seen  the  light  but  for  misconceptions  of  the 
meaning  of  words.     Champions  of  the  same 
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M.  Cousin  calls  him,  in  his  Fragments  Philoso- 
'  phiqttes,  'Le  plus  grand  critique  de  notre  siecle.' 

And  M.  Brandis,  who  is  himself  the  most  learned 
Aristotelian  on  the  continent,  denominates  him 
1  Le  grand  mmitre  du  PeripatetismV 


truth  have  been  the   valiant  yet  luckless 
antagonists  of  each  other,  on  the  ground  of 
mere  verbal  differences,  and  the  somewhat 
humbling  conclusion  of  such  an  encounter 
has  been,  that  a  little  preliminary  settlement 
as  to  definitions  would  have  obviated  the 
whole  dispute.     In  geometry  and  in  algebra 
we    have  a   symbolic   language    which    is 
adequate  to  the  expression  of  the  processes 
and   relations    with    which   the   science   of 
mathematics  is  conversant.     They  are  not 
liable   either  to  expansion   or  compression. 
Their  connotation  is  simple  and  invariable. 
Ignorance,  passion,  prejudice,  peculiarities  of 
mental  constitution,  varieties  of  education, 
and  the  many  unconscious  but  powerful  in- 
fluences which  act  upon  us,  have  here  no 
room  for  operation.    Hence,  at  least  in  some 
measure,  the  comparative  perfection  which 
this  science,  and  others  based  upon  its  re- 
sults,  have  attained.     However  strange   it 
may  seem,  the  fact  is  unquestionable,  that 
the  right  use  of  language  is  one  of  the  latest 
attainments  in  philosophical  speculation.     It 
is  so  in  the  life  of  the  individual ;  it  will  be 
so  in  the  literature  of  a  nation.     It  is  not 
until  the  man  has  been  conversant  for  years 
with  the  tricks  which  an  abusive  employ- 
ment of  terms,  whether  by  others  or  himself, 
has  played   upon   him,   that   he  begins   to 
invest  each  with  a  fixed  signification.     At 
the  outset,  he  philosophizes  with  a  Protean 
nomenclature ;  it  is  only  in  the  end  that  he 
learns  to  discriminate  and  define.     And  the 
language  of  philosophy  will  then  become  a 
fitting  medium  for  the  transmission  and  cir- 
culation of  truth,  when  its  words  approach 
nearest  to  the  fixity  of  mathematical  signs. 
Since  the  days  of  Locke,  who  stands  distin- 
guished as  well  by  his  incomparable  chapters 
on  the  proper  and  improper  use  of  language, 
as  by  his  practical  violation  of  principles  so 
clearly  expounded,  there  has  been  a  manifest 
improvement  in  the  style  of  our  philosophi- 
cal literature.     But  we  are  persuaded  that 
in  no  work,  since  the  dawn  of  modern  spec- 
ulation, do  we  find  anything  which  will  con- 
tribute so  materially  to  the  settlement  of  a 
precise  and  permanent  terminology  as  the 
philosophical   fragments  published    by   Sir 
W.  Hamilton. 

It  is  granted  that  many  of  his  words  wear 
a  somewhat  novel  and  grotesque  aspect,  but 
they  amply  vindicate  their  right  to  existence 
by  the  accuracy  with  which  they  express 
the  ideas  and  theories  which  have  hitherto 
either  not  been  discriminated  at  all,  or  else 
signalized  by  lengthened  periphrastic  descrip- 
tions.    And  while,  it  ve>  t&VYftb%'W>  Y&K&&& 
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impertinence  for  any  writer,  be  his  attain- 
ments what  they  may,  to  swell  needlessly 
the  vocables  of  a  language,  we  are  under  a 
manifest  obligation  to  the  writer  who,  as  the 
result  of  profounder  and  more  comprehen- 
sive investigations  into  any  department  of 
truth,  elicits  new  relations,  and,  if  needs  be, 
gives  them  expression  in  words  invented  for 
the  purpose.  The  privilege  which  has  been 
enjoyed  without  reclamation  by  discoverers 
and  systematize™  in  physical  science,  may 
surely  be  pleaded  by  mental  philosophers. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  present  the  chief 
-points  in  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  philosophy,  in- 
dicating at  the  same  time  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  developed  from  his  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  consciousness. 

In  common  with  Aristotle,  Descartes,  and 
Locke,  and  in  opposition  to  Reid,  Stewart, 
and  Royer  Collard,  he  regards  conscious- 
ness, not  as  a  special  faculty,  holding  only  a 
co-ordinate  rank  with  other  powers  of  the 
mind,  from  which  it  can  be  numerically  dis- 
tinguished, but  as  the  universal  condition  of 
all  intelligence,  underlying  and  sustaining 
every  mental  act,  operation,  state,  mode, 
modification,  or  by  whatever  other  name  the 
phenomena  of  the  soul  may  be  designated. 
To  the  degradation  of  consciousness  from  its 
important,  because  fundamental  position, 
Into  that  of  a  separate,  occasional,  and  inter- 
mittent faculty,  he  justly  traces  the  confu- 
sion which  marks  the  details  of  the  Scottish 
philosophy,  as  expounded  by  Reid  and  his 
immediate  disciple  ;  and  it  is  from  the  due 
analysis  of  all  the  phenomena  revealed  in 
consciousness,  together  with  their  just  clas- 
sification, and  an  enlightened  induction  pa- 
tiently and  carefully  drawn  from  them,  that 
be  confidently  expects  a  true  system  of  men- 
tal philosophy  will  emerge. 

It  will  be  manifest  from  this  simple  state- 
ment, that  by  philosophy  he  understands 
something  wholly  different  from  that  cloudy 
and  ever- changing  ontology  which  has  be- 
come the  idol  of  our  Teutonic  brethren.  Es- 
sence, the  substratum  of  all  phenomena, 
whether  mental  or  physical,  he  declares  to 
lie  far  beneath  the  reach  of  human  under- 
standing and  reason.  The  science  of  the  ab- 
solute is  exposed,  as  a  fruitless  rebellion 
against  the  restrictions  which  the  Divine  Be- 
ing has  laid  upon  our  nature — an  expendi- 
ture of  that  time,  strength,  skill  and  patience, 
in  attempting  to  disclose  the  undiscov arable 
arcana  of  being,  which  might  be  successfully 
employed  within  the  sphere  of  the  phenome- 
nal and  conditioned. 

-As  in  religion,  the  theologian  demands — 
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'hat  saith  the  scripture  V  so  in  psychol- 
ogy, Sir  William  demands — what  saith  con- 
sciousness ? — this  is  the  law,  this  the  testi- 
mony. Nothing  is  known,  nothing  can  be 
known,  except  under  the  conditions  of  con- 
sciousness. Neither  inner  nor  outer  world 
is  anything  to  us  except  as  manifested  in  and 
through  this  indispensable  and  universal  fac- 
ulty. But  tbe  facts  of  consciousness  must 
be  intelligently  investigated,  or  tbe  appeal  to 
them  will  issue  in  no  truthful  result,  and  no 
investigation  can  claim  the  character  of  in- 
telligent or  fair  which  does  not  extend  to  the 
facts,  the  whole  facts,  and  nothing  but  tbe 
facts  of  consciousness.  Neglect  upon  any 
one  of  these  points  has  never  failed  to  be 
fruitful  of  manifold  errors  in  philosophical 
speculations.  If  it  be  inquired,  for  what 
reason  the  testimony  of  consciousness  is  ac- 
counted final,  and  appeal  is  not  made  to  a 
higher  tribunal,  the  answer  is  prompt  and 
conclusive,  there  t»  no  higher  tribunal.  In 
the  language  of  Cousin — 

"The  fundamental  principle  of  knowledge  and 
intellectual  life  is  consdotunas.  Life  begins  with 
consciousness,  and  with  consciousness  it  ends  ; 
in  consciousness  it  is  that  we  apprehend  our- 
selves; and  it  is  in  and  through  consciousness 
that  we  apprehend  the  external  world.  Were  it 
possible  to  rise  above  consciousness,  to  place  our- 
selves, so  to  speak,  behind  it,  to  penetrate  into  the 
secret  workshop'  where  intelligence  blocks  out 
and  fabricates  the  virions  phenomena,  there  to  of- 
ficiate, as  it  were,  at  tbe  birth,  and  to  watch  tbe 
evolution  of  consciousness,  then  might  we  hope 
to  comprehend  its  nature,  and  the  different  steps 
through  which  it  rises  to  the  form  in  which  it  is 
actual!)-  revcsled.  But  an  all  knowledge  com- 
mences with  consciousness,  it  is  able  to  remount 
no  higher.  Here  a  prudent  analysia  will  there- 
fore stop,  and  occupy  itself  with  what  is  given." 

Thus,  all  our  knowledge  is  found  at  last 

to  repose  on  faith,  faith  in  the  veracity  of 
those  fundamental  cognitions,  facts,  or  feel- 
ings, which  are  seen  in  the  last  analysis  of 
all  our  mental  operations,  and  which  being 
primordial  in  their  character,  are  alike  in- 
capable of  demonstration  by  any  resolution 
into  simpler  principles,  and  of  authentication 
by  comparison  with  any  authority  of  greater 
or  equal  certainty.  That  this  assumption  of 
the  existence  of  "certain  bases  of  knowledge  in 
the  mind  itself"  is  not  unwarrantable,  is 
practically  admitted  even  by  such  as  theo- 
reticallg  disallow  it ;  for  while  they  vindicate 
to  experience  the  honor  of  being  the  exclu- 
sive source  of  all  our  knowledge,  tbey  are 
compelled  to  retreat  at  last  upon  some  uni- 
versal and  connate  principles,  whose  exist- 
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ence  constitutes  their  own  authority  and 
warrant.  In  nothing  perhaps  has  this  truth 
been  more  clearly  illustrated  than  in  the  va- 
rious abortive  attempts  which  have  been  made 
to  find  an  empirical  genesis  for  our  ideas 
of  space,  time,  and  causality,  for  in  all  such 
endeavors  there  is  either  seen  the  most  sig- 
nal misconception  of  the  real  problem  at  is- 
sue, or  else  there  always  remains  a  certain 
stubborn  residuum  which  no  ingenuity  can 
dispose  of,  except  by  referring  it  at  once  to 
the  class  of  origina  mental  laws. 

In  the  first  dissertation  appended  to  his 
edition  of  Reid,  the  following  propositions  re- 
specting consciousness  are  given  as  either 
self-evident,  or  easily  demonstrable : 

'  1.  The  end  of  philosophy  is  truth ;  and  con- 
sciousness is  the  instrument  and  criterion  of  its 
application.  In  other  words,  philosophy  is  the 
development  and  application  of  the  constitutive 
and  normal  truths  which  consciousness  imme- 
diately reveals. 

4  2.  Philosophy  is  thus  wholly  dependent  on 
consciousness ;  the  possibility  of  the  former  sup- 
posing the  trustworthiness  of  the  latter. 

*  3.  Consciousness  is  to  be  presumed  trustwor- 
thy until  proved  to  be  mendacious. 

'  4.  The  mendacity  of  consciousness  is  proved, 
if  its  data,  immediately  in  themselves,  or  mediate- 
ly in  their  necessary  consequences,  be  shown  to 
stand  in  mutual  contradiction. 

'  5.  The  immediate  or  mediate  repugnance  of 
any  two  of  its  data  being  established,  the  pre- 
sumption in  favor  of  the  general  veracity  of  con- 
sciousness is  abolished,  or  rather  reversed.  For 
while  on  the  one  hand,  all  that  is  not  contradic- 
tory is  not  therefore  true ;  on  the  other,  a  positive 
proof  of  falsehood  in  one  instance  establishes  a 
presumption  of  probable  falsehood  in  all  ;  for  the 
maxim  'falsus  in  uno,fabus  in  omnibus*  must  de- 
termine the  credibility  of  consciousness  as  of  every 
other  witness. 

(  6.  No  attempt  to  show  that  the  data  of  con- 
sciousness are  either  in  themselves  or  in  their  ne- 
cessary consequences  mutually  contradictory  has 
yet  succeeded,  and  the  presumption  in  favor  of 
the  truth  of  consciousness  and  the  possibility  of 
philosophy  has  therefore  never  been  reargued.  In 
other  words,  an  original,  universal,  dogmatic  sub- 
version of  knowledge  has  hitherto  been  found  im- 
possible. 

•  7.  No  philosopher  has  ever  formally  denied 
the  truth,  or  disclaimed  the  authority  of  conscious- 
ness ;  but  few  or  none  have  been  content  impli- 
citly to  accept  and  consistently  to  follow  out  its 
dictates.  Instead  of  humbly  resorting  to  con- 
sciousness to  draw  from  thence  his  doctrines  and 
their  proof,  each  dogmatic  speculator  looked  only 
into  consciousness,  there  to  discover  his  pre-adopt- 
ed  opinions.  In  philosophy,  men  have  abused  the 
code  of  natural,  as  in  theology  the  code  of  posi- 
tive revelation ;  and  the  epigraph  of  a  great  Pro- 
testant divine  on  the  book  of  Scripture,  is  cer- 


tainly  not  less  applicable  to  the  book  of  conscious- 
ness: 

w 

*  Hio  liber  eat  in  quo  qunrit  sua  dogmata  quLaqae 
Invenit  et  pariter  dogmata  quisque  sua.' 

(  8.  The  first  and  most  obvious  consequence  of 
this  procedure  has  been  the  multiplication  of  phi- 
losophical systems,  in  every  conceivable  aberra- 
tion from  the  unity  of  truth. 

(  9.  The  second,  but  less  obvious  consequence 
has  been  the  critical  surrender,  by  each  several 
system,  of  the  possibility  of  philosophy  in  general. 
For  as  the  possibility  of  philosophy  supposes  the 
absolute  truth  of  consciousness,  every  system 
which  proceeded  on  the  hypothesis  that  even  a 
single  deliverance  of  consciousness  is  untrue,  did, 
however  it  might  eschew  the  overt  declaration, 
thereby  invalidate  the  general  credibility  of  con- 
sciousness, and  supply  to  the  skeptic  the  premises 
he  required  to  subvert  philosophy,  in  so  far  as  that 
system  represented  it. 

(  10.  And  vet  although  the  past  history  of  phi- 
losophy has,  in  a  great  measure,  been  only  a  his- 
tory of  variation  and  error,  (variasse  erroris  est) ; 
yet  the  cause  of  this  variation  being  known,  we 
obtain  a  valid  ground  of  hope  for  the  destiny  of 
philosophy  in  future.  Because,  since  philosophy 
has  been  hitherto  inconsistent  with  itself  only  in 
being  inconsistent  with  the  dictates  of  our  natural 
beliefs, 

1  For  truth  is  oatholio  and  nature  one,* 

it  follows  that  philosophy  has  simply  to  return  to 
natural  consciousness,  to  return  to  unity  and 
truth.' 

In  doing  this,  we  have  only  to  attend  to  the 
three  following  maxims  or  precautions : — 

1.  That  we  admit  nothing  [which  is]  not  either 
an  original  datum  of  consciousness,  or  the  legiti- 
mate consequence  of  such  a  datum. 

2.  That  we  embrace  all  the  original  data  of 
consciousness,  and  all  their  legitimate  consequen- 
ces. 

3.  That  we  exhibit  each  of  these  in  its  indivi- 
dual integrity,  neither  distorted  nor  mutilated,  and 
in  its  relative  place,  whether  of  pre-eminence  or 
subordination. — (Note  A.  {  l,pp.  746-747.) 

But  the  inquiry  at  once  emerges — By  what 
marks  shall  we  be  able,  out  of  the  vast  mul- 
titude of  our  thoughts,  feelings,  and  beliefs,  , 
to  distinguish  those  principles  of  common 
sense  upon  which  Sir  William  proposes  to 
rear  the  whole  structure  of  his  philosophy? 
The  existence  of  such  principles  he  has  es- 
tablished beyond  a  doubt,  but  they  are  of 
no  philosophical  value  unless  they  can  be  dis- 
criminated by  some  essential  features  from 
our  secondary  and  derived  convictions.  Is 
it  left  to  individual  ignorance  or  caprice  to 
determine  which  of  our  strong  beliefs  shall 
be  installed  in  the  high  position  of  regal  and 
primary  truths,  or  are  there  catholic  criteria 
by  which  in  every  mwi\\xfc^mw&^^^Ksx- 
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]ple  may  be  satifactorily  separated  from  the 
pMoodary  and  compounded  ?  The  impor- 
tance of  this  question  has  not  escaped  the 
accomplished  baronet,  and,  accordingly,  he 
has  specified  four  such  criteria: — 1.  Incom- 
prehensibility. 2.  Simplicity.  3.  Necessity 
and  absolute  universality.  4.  Their  compara- 
tive evidence  and  certainty. 

'  1.  In  reference  to  the  first:  A  conviction  is 
inco  m  pre  he  n  sible  when  there  is  merely  given  us 
in  consciousness — That  its  object  i%  (Sri  Sen) ; 
and  when  we  are  unable  to  comprehend  through 
a  higher  notion  or  belief  why  or  how  it  it 
(oidniffTi) ;  when  we  are  able  to  comprehend 
why  or  how  a  thing  is,  the  belief  of  the  existence 
of  that  thing  is  not  a  primary  datum  of  conscious- 
ness, but  n  subsumplion  under  the  cognition  or 
belief  which  affords  its  reason. 

'  2.  As  to  the  second  :  It  is  manifest  that  if  a 
cognition  or  belief  be  made  up  of,  and  can  be  ex- 
plicated into,  a  plurality  of  cognitions  or  beliefs, 
that,  as  compound,  it  cannot  be  original. 

'3,  Touching  the  third  :  Necessity  and  univer- 
sality may  be  regarded  as  coincident.  For  when 
a  belief  is  necessary,  it  is,  eo  ipso,  universal ;  and 
that  a  belief  is  universal,  is  a  certain  index  that 
it  must  be  necessary.  (See  Leibnitz,  Nouwaux 
Essais,  L.  i.,  §  4,  p.  32.)  To  prove  [he  necessity, 
the  universality  must,  however,  be  absolute  ;  for 
a  relative  universality  indicates  no  more  than 
custom  and  education,  bowbett  the  subjects  them- 
selves may  deem  that  they  follow  only  the  dic- 
tates of  nature.  As  St.  Jerome  has  it,  '  una* 
Jueque  gens  hoc  legem  natura  putat,  quod  di- 
icit.' 

'4.  The  fourth  and  last  character  of  our  origi- 
nal beliefs  is  (heir  comparative  evidence  and 
certainty.  This,  along  with  the  third,  is  well 
stated  by  Aristotle:  '  What  appears  to  all,  (hat  we 
affirm  to  be;  and  he  who  rejects  this  belief  will 
assuredly  advance  nothing  better  deserving  of  cre- 
dence.' And  again,  'If  we  know  and  believe 
through  certain  original  principles,  we  most  know 
and  believe  these  with  paramount  eertainty,  for 
the  very  reason  lhat  we  know  and  believe  all  else 
through  them.*— (Nole  A.  j  4,  pp.  164,  7fifi.) 

The  defence  which  our  author  institutes 
of  the  scientific  and  philosophical  character 
qi  the  argument  from  common  sense,  we 
must  by  no  means  omit,  as  it  baa  been  the 
fashion  with  too  many  of  our  modern  writ- 
ers to  sneer  at  the  philosophy  of  Reid  as  an 
unscientific  transference  of  the  problems  of 
metaphysics  to  the  decision  of  the  vulgar. 
And,  indeed,  in  reference  to  the  Scottish 
philosophy  in  the  hands  of  Reid  and  Stew- 
art, we  arc  compelled  to  endorse  the  state- 
ments of  M.  Peisse. 

™  L'argument  du  lens  commun,  en  eflet,  n'rjlait 
cntre  ses  mains,  ainsi  qui  je  I'ai  dit  ailleurs, 
qu'une  fm  de  non-recevoir,  et  avait  plus  I'air  d'une 
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deTaite  ou  d'un  di5ni  de  justice  que  d'une  solution 
pbilosophique." — {Preface,  lux.) 

But  we  are  happy  to  cite  the  same  autho- 
rity to  the  fact,  that  these  objections  are 
now  effectually  removed  by  the  scientific 
character  which  the  philosophy  of  commoD 
sense  has  assumed  in  the  bands  of  Sir  W. 
Hamilton.— (  Vide  Prifaet,  passim.) 

With  respect  to  the  charge  that  the  ap- 
peal to  common  sense  is  unscientific,  our 
author  writes — 

"  Nor  is  it  true  that  the  argument  from  com* 
mon  sense  denies  the  decision  to  the  judgment  of 
philosophers,  and  accords  it  to  the  verdict  of  the 
vulgar.  Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous.  We 
adroit,  nay,  we  maintain,  as  D'Alembert  well  ex- 
presses it, '  that  the  truth  in  metaphysics,  like  the 
truth  in  mailers  of  taste,  is  a  (ruth  of  which  alt 
minds  have  (he  germ  within  themselves;  to 
which,  indeed,  the  greater  number  pay  no  atten- 
tion, but  which  they  recognize  the  momentjit  is 
pointed  out  to  them.  .  .  .  But  if  in  this  sort 
all  are  able  to  understand,  all  are  not  able  to  in- 
struct; or,  to  employ  the  words  or  the  ingenious 
Lichtenberg,  'Philosophy,  twist  the  matter  as  wa 
may,  is  always  a  sort  of  chemistry'  (Scheide- 
kunst).  The  peasant  employs  all  (he  principles 
of  abstract  philosophy,  only  enveloped,  latent,en- 
gaged,  as  the  men  of  physical  science  express  it ; 
the  philosopher  exhibits  the  part  principle.' — 
{.lUnltrlassene  Schriften,  vol.  ii.  p.  67.) 

"The  first  problem  of  philosophy — and  it  is 
one  of  no  easy  accomplishment — being  thus  to 
seek  out,  purify,  snd  establish,  by  intellectual 
analysis  and  criticism,  the  elementary  feelings  or 
beliefs  in  which  are  given  the  elementary  truths 
of  which  all  are  in  possession ;  and  the  argument 
from  common  sense  being  the  allegation  of  these 
feelings  or  beliefs,  as  explicated  and  ascertained, 
in  proof  of  the  relative  truths  and  their  necessary 
consequences;  this  argument  is  manifestly  de- 
pendent on  philosophy  as  an  art,  as  an  acquired 
dexterity,  snd  cannot,  notwithstanding  the  errors 
which  (hey  have  bo  frequently  committed,  be 
taken  nut  of  the  hands  of  the  philosophers.  Com- 
mon sense  is  like  common  law ;  each  may  be  laid 
down  as  (he  general  rule  of  decision ;  but  in  the 
one  case  it  must  be  left  to  the  jurist ;  in  the  other, 
to  the  philosopher  to  ascertain  what  are  the  con- 
tents of  the  rule  ;  and  though  in  both  instances 
the  common  man  msy  be  cited  ss  a  witness,  for  the 
custom  or  the  fact,  in  neither  can  he  be  allowed 
(o  officiate  as  advocate  or  as  judge." — (Note  A. 
\  3,  pp.  761, 762.) 

Such,  then,  is  the  foundation  of  that  phi- 
losophy of  which  Sir  William  is  partly  the 
expounder  and  partly  the  creator.  On  the 
mind  of  man— on  those  essential  and  regu- 
lative principles  of  all  thought,  when  re- 
solved into  its  ultimate  elements ;  in  other 
words,  on  the  "  ipse  intellectus "  of  the 
celebrated  philosophical  aphorism  of  Leib- 
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nitz,  be  believes  that  the  true  philosophy 
will  be  found  at  last  to  stand. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  show  in  what  man- 
ner the  doctrine  of  common  sense  thus  stated, 
explained,  and  defended,  is  applied  to  the 
philosophy  of  external  perception,  and  of  the 
will. 

1.  External  perception. 

Are  we,  or  are  we  not,  immediately  per- 
cipient of  an  external  world  ?  To  this  ques- 
tion, the  great  majority  of  philosophers  in 
every  age  have  replied  in  the  negative,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  have  one  and  all  ad- 
mitted that  consciousness  declares  our  know- 
ledge of  material  qualities  to  be  intuitive. 
The  fact  that  the  assertion  of  consciousness 
has  been  unambiguously  in  favor  of  the  im- 
mediate perception  has  been  allowed  ;  but  the 
veracity  of  this  assertion  has  not  only  been 
called  in  question,  but  distinctly  denied.  The 
cross-examination  to  which  consciousness  has 
been  unworthily  subjected,  and  the  unsus- 
tained  contradictions  with  which  its  decisions 
have  been  met,  have  sprung,  we  conceive, 
from  two  sources ;  from  the  presumed  decep- 
tions of  sense,  all  of  which  may  be  easily  re- 
ferred to  premature  inferences  on  the  part  of 
the  judgment  from  the  data  actually  furnish- 
ed ;  and  from  the  disposition  which  has  so 
extensively  prevailed  from  an  early  period,  to 
hold  that  mind  and  matter  are  so  contrasted 
with  each  other  as  existences,  that  the  latter 
can  only  be  known  by  the  former  through 
certain  representative  media.  And  yet,  in 
truth,  nothing  is  more  gratuitous  than  the 
assumption  that  the  mind  can  only  be  im- 
mediately conscious  of  its  own  operations,  and 
that  its  intercourse  with  the  outer  world  must 
be  through  vicarious  phenomena.  This  pre- 
judice (for  an  intelligent  inference  it  cannot 
be)  has  given  birth  to  all  the  varieties  of  re- 
presentational theories  which  are  classi6ed 
and  discriminated  with  such  exquisite  precis- 
ion in  Note  C.  Nor  can  we  wonder  at  the 
multitude  of  hypotheses  which  have  been 
framed  to  bridge  over  the  interval  between 
the  ego  and  the  non-ego,  when  once  the  ex- 
plicit testimony  of  consciousness  to  the  fact  of 
an  immediate  perception  of  the  external  world 
has  been  rejected.  Many  of  them  are  the 
Herculean  tasks  which  nature  imposes  as 
penalties  on  the  speculative  faculties  of,  men, 
when  they  refuse  to  accept  as  absolutely 
true  the  simple  utterances  of  consciousness. 

'  There  are  three  possible  forms  of  the  represen- 
tative hypothesis,  all  of  which  have  been  actually 
maintained. 

'  1.  The  representative  object  not  a  modifica- 
tion of  mind. 


*  2.  The  representative  object  a  modification  of 
mind  depending  for  its  apprehension,  but  not  tot 
its  existence,  on  the  act  of  consciousness.  " 

'  3.  The  representative  object  a  modification  fit 
mind,  non-existent  out  of  consciousness — the  idea 
and  its  perception  being  only  different  relations 
of  an  act  (state)  really  identical. 

1  In  the  first,  the  various  opinions  touching  the 
nature  and  origin  of  the  representative  object; 
whether  material  or  immaterial,  or  between  both  ; 
whether  physical  or  hyperphysical ;  whether  pre* 
pagated  from  the  external  object,  or  generated  in 
the  medium;  whether  fabricated  by  the  intelli- 
gent soul,  or  in  the  animal  life ;  whether  infused 
by  God  or  angels,  or  identical  with  the  Divine 
substance ; — these  afford  in  the  history  of  philo- 
sophy so  many  subordinate  modifications  of  this 
form  of  the  hypothesis.  In  the  two  latter,  the 
subaltern  theories  have  been  determined  by 
the  difficulty  to  connect  the  representation  with 
the  reality  in  a  relation  of  causal  dependence ; 
and  while  some  philosophers  have  left  it  altogeth- 
er unexplained,  the  others  have  been  compelled  to 
resort  to  the  hyperphysical  theories  of  Divine 
assistance,  and  a  pre-established  harmony.  Un- 
der the  second,  opinions  have  varied  whether  the 
representative  object  be  innate  or  factitious/ — 
Discussions  on  Philosophy,  <fo.,  p.  56. 

In  opposition  to  all  these  representative 
systems,  Sir  William  maintains  the  doctrine, 
that  we  are  immediately  conscious  of  the  out- 
er world — that  the  non-ego  is  presented  not 
represented  to  the  ego ;  and  this  he  does  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  expounded  in 
his  Dissertation  on  Common  Sense.  His  ap- 
peal lies  to  consciousness,  and  to  conscious- 
ness alone ;  and  the  response  of  conscious- 
ness, when  interrogated  on  the  point  in 
question,  is  categorical  and  clear. 

*  When  I  concentrate  my  attention/  he  says, 
•  in  the  simplest  act  of  perception,  I  return  from 
my  observation  with  the  most  irresistible  convic- 
tion of  two  facts,  or  rather  two  branches  of  the 
same  fact — that  lam ;  and  that  something  different 
from  me  exists.  In  this  act,  I  am  conscious  of 
myself  as  the  perceiving  subject,  and  of  an  exter- 
nal reality  as  the  object  perceived ;  and  I  am  con- 
scious of  both  existences  in  the  4  same  indivisible 
moment  of  intuition.'  The  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject does  not  precede  nor  follow  the  knowledge  of 
the  object ;  neither  determines,  neither  is  deter- 
mined by  the  other. 

( The  two  terms  of  correlation  stand  in  mutual 
counterpoise  and  equal  independence ;  they  are 
given  as  connected  in  the  synthesis  of  knowledge, 
butj  as  contrasted  in  the  antithesis  of  existence. 
Such  is  the  ( fact'  of  perception  revealed  in  con- 
sciousness ;  and  as  it  determines  mankind  in 
general  in  their  equal  assurance  of  the  reality  of 
an  external  world,  and  of  the  existence  of  their 
own  minds.  * Consciousness  declares  our  know- 
ledge of  material  qualities  to  be  intuitive.'  Nor  is 
tlie  fact '  as  given,'  denied  even  by  those  who  dis- 
allow its  truth.  So  clear  is  the  deliverance,  that 
even  the  philosophers  who  reject  an  intuitive  per- 
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ceptiou,  find  it  impossible  not  to  admit  that  their 
doctrine  stands  decidedly  opposed  to  the  voice  of 
oonecioasness,  and  the  natural  conviction  of  man- 
kind.'—Aid-,  pp.  53,  54. 

Again: 

"In  perception  consciousness  gives,  aa  an  ul- 
timate fact,  a  belief  of  the  knowledge  of  the  exist- 
ence of  something  different  from  self.  Aa  ulti- 
mate, this  belief  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  higher 
principle  ;  neither  can  it  be  truly  analyzed  into 
a  double  element.  We  on!;  believe  that  thia 
something  exiits,  because  wo  believe  that  we 
know  (are  conscious  of)  this  something  aa  exist- 
ing ;  the  belief  of  the  existence  is  necessarily  in- 
volved in  the  belief  of  the  knowledge  of  the  exist- 
ence. Both  are  original  or  neither.  Does  con- 
sciousness deceive  us  in  the  latter,  it  necessarily 
deludes  us  in  the  former ;  and  if  the  former, 
though  a  fact  of  consciousness  be  false  ;  the  lat- 
ter because  a  fact  of  consciousness  is  not  true. 
The  beliefs  contained  in  the  two  propositions : 

'■  1,    I  belieia  that  a  material  worhl  exists. 

"  2.  /  believe  that  I  immediately  know  a  mate- 
rial irorld  existing  (in  oiher  words,  /  believe  that 
the  external  reality  itself  is  the  object  of  which  1 
am  conscious  in  perception) ; 
though  distinguished  by  philosophers,  are  thus 
virtually  identical." — Ibid.,  pp.  86, 87. 

But,  it  may  be  asked — Does  our  author 
claim  for  man  the  power  of  perceiving  the 
external  world  as  it  is  in  itself?  No.  He 
thus  guards  himself  from  misapprehension — 

"  Existence  absolutely  and  in  itself  is  iq  ub  as 
zero;  and  while  nothing  is,  so  nothing  is  known 
to  us,  except  those  phases  of  being  which  stand 
in  annlogy  to  our  faculties  of  knowledge.  These 
we  call  qualities,  phenomena,  properties,  &,c. 
When  we  say,  therefore,  that  a  thing  is  known 
in  itself,  we  mean  only  that  it  stands  face  to  face, 
in  direct  and  immediate  relation  to  the  conscious 
mind ;  in  other  words,  that,  as  existing,  its  phe- 
nomena form  part  of  the  circle  of  our  knowledge 
— exist  since  they  are  known,  antfare  known  be- 
cause they  exist." — Ibid.,  p.  63. 

But,  while  our  author  repudiates  all  pre- 
tensions to  an  immediate  perception  of  the 
essence  of  the  outer  world,  be  still  maintains, 
as  an  indispensable  and  fundamental  condi- 
tion of  his  doctrine,  that  some  of  its  rela- 
tions are  the  objects  of  a  direct  and  uninfer- 
red  perception ;  and  he  still  further  main- 
tains, thai  the  representative  hypotheses, 
whether  gross  or  refined,  have  not,  on  the 
one  hand,  vindicated  their  right  to  existence 
by  showing  cause  why  the  integral  testimo- 
ny of  consciousness  was  not  accepted ; 
whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  they  lack  the 
only  thing  which  can  impart  to  them  philo- 
sophic credibility;  the  guarantee  of  that 
very  consciousness  whose  truthfulness  they 
have  gratuitously  impeached.  Neither  of 
these  charges  have  the  advocates  of  any  of 


the  forms  of  representation  endeavored  to 
repel,  and  accordingly  the  system  of  natural 
realism,  or  real  presentationlsm,  as  espoused 
and  defended  by  Sir  William,  stands  alone  in 
its  conformity  with  the  primary  laws  of  in- 
telligence. 

The  only  position  which  it  is  logically 
competent  to  occupy  in  assailing  this  philos- 
ophy, is  the  denial  of  the  fact  which  Sir 
William  has  repeatedly  stated,  viz.  that 
"  consciousness  declare*  our  knowledge  of 
material  qualities  to  be  intuitive." 

The  admission  of  this,  unless  the  menda- 
city of  consciousness  can  be  successfully 
shown,  annihilates  the  ground  upon  which 
alone  a  representative  hypothesis  can  be 
reared. 

Before  we  pass  on  to  other  aspects  of  our 
author's  philosophy,  it  will  contribute  to 
throw  still  further  light  on  his  doctrine  of 
perception,  if  we  bring  together  a  few  of  his 
general  and  condensed  statements  upon  the 
subject,  reminding  the  reader  meanwhile, 
that  the  full  bearings  of  it  can  only  be  com- 
prehended by  a  careful  study  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam's expositions  themselves  ;  and  especially 
of  Note  D,  on  the  distinction  between  the 
primary,  secundo-  primary,  And  secondary, 
qualities  of  matter. 

"AH  perception  is  a  sensitive  cognition;  it 
therefore  apprehends  the  existence  of  no  object, 
out  of  its  organism,  or  not  in  immediate  corre- 
lation to  its  organism  ;  for  thus  only  can  an  object 
exist,  now  and  tore  to  sense." — Note  D.*  p.  87tP. 

"  Sensation  proper  is  the  conditio  sine  out  non 
of  a  perception  proper  of  [he  primary  qualities, 
For  we  are  only  aware  of  the  existence  of  our 
organism,  in  being  sentient  of  it,  as  thus  or  thus 
affected,  and  are  only  aware  of  its  being  the  sub- 
ject of  extension,  figure,  division,  motion,  Ss.c, 
in  being  percipient  of  its  affections,  as  like  or  as 
unlike,  and  as  out  of,  or  locally  external  to  each 
other,"— Note  D.*  p.  880. 

"  Above  a  certain  point,  (lie  stronger  the  sen- 
sation the  weaker  the  perception  ;  and  the  dis- 
tincler  the  perception  the  less  obtrut-ive  Ihe  sensa- 
tion ;  in  other  worJs — though  perception  proper 
and  sensation  proper  only  exist  as  Ihey  co-exist, 
h  the  degree  or  intensity  of  their  existence  they 
are  always  found  in  an  inverse  ratio  of  each 
other." — Hid.  p.  880. 

"The  organinm  is  the  field  of  apprehension, 
both  to  sensation  proper  and  perception  proper, 
but  with  this  difference,  that  the  former  views  it 
as  of  the  ego,  the  latter  as  of  the  non-ego;  thai 
the  one  draws  it  within,  the  other  shuts  it  out 
from,  the  sphere  of  self.  As  animated,  as  the 
subject  of  affections  of  which  1  am  conscious, 
ihe  organism  belongs  to  me;  and  of  these  affec- 
tions which  I  recognize  as  mine,  sensation  proper 
is  the  apprehension.  As  material,  as  the  subject 
of  extension,  figure,  divisibility,  and  so  forth,  the 
organism  does  not  belong  lo  me,  the  c 
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'  Mmf ;  and  of  these  properties  which  I  do  not  rec  -  I 
ogniie  m  mine,  perception  proper  is  the  appre- 
bension.''—  Ibid.  p.  880. 

"  A  perception  or  the  primary  qualities  does 
not,  originally  and  in  itself,  reveal  to  us  the  exist- 
ence, and  qualitative  existence,  of  aught  beyond 
the  organism  apprehended  by  us  as  extended, 
figured,  divided,  ate."—  Ibid.  p.  881. 

"  The  existence  of  an  extra-organic  world  is 
apprehended,  not  in  a  perception  of  the  primary 
qualities,  but  in  a  perception  of  the  quasi-primary 
pbasis  of  the  sec  undo- primary ;  that  is,  in  the 
consciousness  that  onr  locomatue  energy  is  resist- 
ed, and  not  resisted  by  aught  in  the  organism  itself . 
For  in  the  consciousness  of  being  thus  resisted  is 
involved  as  a  correlative,  the  cunscionsness  of  a 
resisting  something  external  to  our  organism. 
Both  are,  therefore,  conjointly  apprehended."— 
lb.  p.  883. 

Our  remaining  space  will  only  allow  us  to 
present  to  the  reader  our  author's  specula- 
tions on  the  doctrine  of  the  will.  For  up- 
wards of  two  thousand  years  has  this  subject 
been  debated  in  schools  both  philosophical 
and  theological ;  but  truth  demands  the  ac- 
knowledgment that  it  is  in  tbe  latter  that  it 
has  excited  the  most  intolerant  and  unseemly 
rancor.  Tbe  charity  inculcated  by  our  Re- 
deemer and  bis  apostles  as  the  most  distin- 
guishing and  attractive  feature  of  true  reli- 
gion, has  been  forgotten  in  the  hot  'strife  of 
words,'  and  it  has  been  too  manifest  that  the 
spirit  of  the  combatants  has  often  subordin- 
ated the  interests  of  truth  to  those  of  a  con- 
troversial triumph.  One  peculiar  feature  in 
the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  free-will,  with 
its  counter  doctrine,  necessarianism,  is  the  re- 
petition which  has  characterized  the  argu- 
ments adduced  in  support  of  them  both. 
Each  succeeding  age  has  supplied  its  specu- 
lators upon  themes  which  are  too  obtrusive 
to  escape  tbe  attention  of  thinking  men,  and 
whose  fascination,  though  in  the  inverse  ratio 
of  tbeir  fruitful  ness,  is  so  powerful,  that  Mil- 
ton represents  part  of  the  ruined  angels  as 
sitting 

On  a  hill  retired 

In  thoughts  more  elevate,  and  reasoning  high 
Of  Providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate, 
Fix't  fate,  free  will,  foreknowledge  absolute.1 

The  result  of  their  profound  meditation  is 
also  significant: 

'  And  found  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost.' 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  volumes 
which  bare  been  written  upon  the  will,  we 
are  as  far  as  ever  from  attaining  to  a  meta- 
physical solution  of  the  difficulties  which  be- 
set it  on  every  band.    The  earliest  speculators 


anticipated  almost  everything  which  the  moat 
recent  have  advanced  in  support  of  the  con- 
flicting theories.  There  has  been  absolutely 
progression  towards  that  light  which 
should  clear  up  tbe  mystery  which  envelops 
the  point  of  conciliation  between  divine  pre- 
science and  human  responsibility.  .And  this 
fact  ought  to  have  been  sufficient  to  termi- 
nate investigations  so  unpromising  of  satisfac- 
tory results,  while  It  should  have  been  more 
than  sufficient  to  shame  and  silence  the  dog- 
matism which,  if  inappropriate  anywhere,  is 
egregiously  so  when  it  intrudes  into  the  most 
hazy  department  of  metaphysical  philoso- 
phy. 

Nor  has  the  controversy  lacked  its  share 
of  confusion  of  thought.  Many  have  mis- 
taken the  very  nature  of  the  problem  ;  and 
the  majority  of  those  who  have  assailed  tbe 
doctrine  of  freedom  have  either  wasted  their 
valor  on  a  phantom  of  their  own  creation,  or 
else  have  transferred  their  notions  of  causa- 
tion, with  its  correlative  words,  necessary,  ne- 
cessity, certainty,  inevitable,  &.c,  into  the  re- 
gion of  mind,  with  an  inflexibility  and  abso- 
luteness of  meaning,  which  is  only  justified 
when  restricted  to  physical  philosophy.  And 
thus,  under  the  garb  of  honest  controversy, 
they  have  concealed  tbe  assumption  of  tbe 
very  point  in  dispute.  For  what  is  it  but 
the  commission  of  this  logical  fallacy,  when, 
in  vindication  of  the  assertion  '  tbe  will  is  not 
free,'  it  is  averred  that  all  material  changes 
happen  under  an  inviolable  law  of  causation, 
and  that  all  mental  changes  are  subject  to 
the  same  adamantine  taw  ?  The  former 
statement  may  be  admitted,  but  tbe  latter, 
so  far  from  bringing  with  it  adequate  evi- 
dence, stands  eiposed  to  the  grave  charge  of 
violating  the  testimony  of  consciousness  it- 
self. Let  it  once  be  established  that  all  things 
in  the  universe  lie  beneath  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  great  law  of  causation,  and  that  intelli- 
gent spirits  are  in  no  degree  exempt  from  its 
most  stringent  operation,  then,  of  necessity, 
we  surrender  the  fact  of  freedom,  whether 
in  man,  angels,  or  Ood ;  and  we  surrender, 
also,  the  possibility  of  personality,  agency, 
accountability,  merit,  and  guilt,  and  we  shall 
be  impelled  to  the  conclusion  that  conscious- 
ness, conscier.ee,  languages,  and  laws  hare 
all  combined  to  bear  testimony  to  a  lie ! 

It  is  an  illustration  of  the  common  apho- 
rism, '  extremes  meet,'  that  atheists  and  some 
eminent  Christians  have,  with  equal  zeal, 
though  for  widely  different  purposes,  as- 
sailed the  doctrine  of  freedom.  Without 
attempting  an  exhaustive  classification  of 
the    different    forms     which     the     necea- 
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sarian  hypothesis  has  assumed,  we  may  ob- 
serve that  some  have  maintained  it  in  theo- 
ry, but  (whether  consistently  or  not)  have 
vindicated  the  accountability  of  man  ;  others 
have  intrepidly  carried  it  out  to  its  most  re- 
mote and  disastrous  consequences — to  the 
entire  abolition  of  responsibility ;  while  a 
third  party  have  claimed  freedom  for  all  un- 
fallen  intelligences,  denied  it  to  the  sinful,  and 
yet  affirmed  their  amenableness  to  moral 
law.  The  same  necessarianism  has,  in  the 
hands  of  the  infidel,  annihilated  the  possibili- 
ty of  sin,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  imprudent 
theologian  has  exalted  the  grace  of  God ; 
the  former  maintaining  that,  as  man  is  not 
free,  there  is  no  sin  in  him  to  be  forgiven ;  the 
latter,  that,  as  man  is  not  free,  there  is 
nothing  but  sin  within  him,  and  can  be  nothing 
else  until  he  become  the  possessor  of  liberty. 
Between  two  such  applications  of  the  doc- 
trine of  necessity  in  its  rigid  form,  we  can  be 
at  no  loss  to  arbitrate,  and  to  yield  a  favora- 
ble decision  to  the  infidel,  who,  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  man's  actions  fall  under  the  inex- 
orable law  of  causation,  is  undoubtedly  cor- 
rect in  affirming  that  any  human  action  is  no 
more  a  sin,  seeing  it  is  determined  by  insuper- 
able motives,  than  is  the  revolution  of  a  water- 
wheel  a  sin,  seeing  it  is  determined  to  that 
rotation  by  the  weight  of  falling  water.  And 
it  is  no  successful  attempt  to  escape  the  pres- 
sure of  this  analogy  to  urge  that  the  neces- 
sitation  which  determines  a  man  to  sin  is  not 
wholly  from  without.  For,  allow  any  pro- 
portion of  it  to  be  within  the  man,  his  affec- 
tions, intelligence,  conscience,  any,  or  all,  yet 
the  question  still  recurs :  Does  this  internal 
contribution  to  the  necessitation  arise  from 
freedom  or  not  ?  If  it  do,  then  the  doctrine 
of  necessity  is  surrendered  in  favor  of,  at 
least,  a  modified  liberty :  if  it  do  not,  then  the 
distinction  between  the  internal  and  external 
elements  that  combine  in  invincibly  constrain- 
ing the  will  to  action  becomes  superfluous 
and  nugatory.  The  question  whether  man  is 
free  or  not  is  identical,  in  fact,  with  other 
questions,  such  as,  Is  he  responsible  or  not  ? 
Is  he  a  person  or  a  thing  ?  Is  he  co-ordi- 
nate with  the  material  and  unconscious  crea- 
tion, or  is  he  above  it  ?  Are  his  motives  abso- 
lute causes,  or  are  they  stimulating  conditions 
or  occasions  ?  Does  consciousness  testify  that 
the  will  is  passively  determined  in  this  or  that 
way,  or  that  the  will  acts  in  this  or  that  way, 
in  the  presence  of  motives?  Is  man  the 
subject  of  moral  government  or  not  ?  These 
and  kindred  queries  not  only  serve  to  elicit 
and  bring  into  clear  light  the  nature  of  the 
problem  at  issue,  but,  in  our  judgment,  to  in- 


dicate the  direction  in  whieh  the  truth  is  to 
be  found. 

In  common  with  Reid  and  Stewart,  Sir 
William  is  a  believer  in  the  fact  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  will ;  but  the  freedom  which  he 
maintains  is  that  not  only  of  doing  what  we 
will  (to  which  the  most  thorough -going  ne- 
cessarian may  subscribe),  but  of  willing  what 
we  will.  The  inconceivableness  of  such  a  lib- 
erty he  once  and  again  acknowledges,  but 
along  with  this  acknowledgment  he  not  only 
maintains  that  what  is  incapable  of  being 
construed  to  the  mind  as  a  theory  may  never- 
theless be  true  as  a  fact,  but  that  the  theo- 
retical basis  of  necessarianism  is  as  inconceiv- 
al.le  as  that  of  liberty.  He  thus  translates 
the  whole  question  from  the  province  of  met- 
aphysics, in  which  'the  champions  of  the 
opposite  doctrines  are  at  once  resistless  in  as- 
sault and  impotent  in  defence  ;  in  which  each 
is  hewn  down,  and  appears  to  die  under  the 
home-thrusts  of  his  adversary ;  but  each 
again  recovers  life  from  the  very  death  of  his 
antagonist,  and,  to  borrow  a  simile,  both  are 
like  the  heroes  of  Valhalla,  ready  in  a  moment 
to  amuse  themselves  anew  in  the  same  blood- 
less and  interminable  conflict.' 

And,  in  strict  keeping  with  the  rest  of  his 
philosophy,  Sir  William  appeals,  in  vindica- 
tion of  the  fact  of  liberty,  to  the  immediate  or 
mediate  evidence  of  consciousness  itself.  Thus 
he  has  not  attempted  to  render  any  metaphy- 
sical solution  of  this  mighty  problem ;  but  he 
has  accomplished  a  work  which  is  scarcely 
of  inferior  value  in  •  assigning  distinctly  the 
reasons  why  no  such  solution  can  be  given, 
by  the  limited  faculties  of  man.  His  specu- 
lations upon  the  will,  though  occurring  in  oc- 
casional hints  in  his  notes  on  Reid,  receive 
fuller  expanison  in  the  article  on  causality, 
which  is  now  published  for  the  first  time  in 
the  volume  more  specially  under  review.  He 
has  there,  in  his  usual  manner,  classified  the 
various  opinions  which  have  obtained  upon 
the  genesis  of  our  notions  of  the  causal  rela- 
tion, and,  after  disposing  of  five  of  them  as 
incompetent,  there  are  two  whose  rival  claims 
still  remain  to  be  considered. 

These  two  are  (l),  that  which  maintains 
the  causal  judgment  to  be  a  primary  datum, 
a  positive  revelation  of  intelligence  ;  and  (2), 
that  which  analyzes  the  judgment  of  causality 
into  a  form  of  the  meutal  law  of  the  condi- 
tioned. 

•  To  the  first  are  to  be  referred  the  relative  theo- 
ries of  Leibnitz,  Reid,  Kant,  Stewart,  Cousin,  and 
the  majority  of  recent  philosophers.  To  this  class 
Brown  likewise  belongs  ;  inasmuch  as  he  idly  re- 
fers what  remains  in  his  hands  of  the  evacuated 
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plienomenon  to  an  original  belief.  Without  de- 
scending to  details,  it  is  manifest  in  general  that 
against  the  assumption  of  a  special  principle, 
which  this  doctrine  makes,  there  exists  a  primary 
presumption  of  philosophy.  This  is  the  law  of 
parsimony ;  which  prohibits  without  a  proven  ne- 
cessity, the  multiplication  of  entities,  powers, 
principles,  or  causes ;  above  all,  the  postulation  of 
an  unknown  force  where  a  known  impotence  can 
account  for  the  phenomenon.  We  are,  therefore,  to 
apply  *  Occam's  razor*  to  this  theory  of  causality, 
unless  it  be  proved  impossible  to  explain  the  causal 
judgment  at  a  cheaper  rate,  by  deriving  it  from  a 
common,  and  that  a  negative  principle.  On  a  doc- 
trine like  the  present  is  thrown  the  burden  of  vin- 
dicating its  own  necessity,  by  showing  that  unless 
a  special  and  positive  principle  be  assumed,  there 
is  no  competent  mode  to  save  the  phenomenon. 
The  opinion,  therefore,  can  only  be  admitted  pro- 
visory, and  it  falls,  of  course,  if  what  it  would 
explain  can  be  explained  on  less  onerous  condi- 
tions  The  remaining  theory,  which  has  not 

hitherto  been  proposed,  comes  recommended  by  its 
cheapness  and  simplicity.  Jt  postulates  no  new, 
no  express,  no  positive  principle,  it  merely  sup- 
poses that  the  mind  is  limited ;  the  law  of  limita- 
tion,— the  law  of  the  conditioned  constituting,  in 
one  of  its  applications,  the  law  of  causality.  The 
mind  is  astricted  to  think  in  certain  forms ;  and, 
under  these,  thought  is  possible  only  in  the  condi- 
tioned interval  between  two  unconditioned  contra- 
dictory extremes  or  poles,  each  of  which  is  alto- 
gether inconceivable,  but  of  which,  on  the  principle 
of  excluded  middle,  the  one  or  the  other  is  neces- 
sarily true.  In  reference  to  the  present  question, 
it  need  only  be  recapitulated,  that  we  must  think 
under  the  condition  of  existence — existence  rela- 
tive— and  existence  relative  in  time.  But  what  does 
existence  relative  in  time  imply  ?  It  implies  (1), 
that  we  are  unable  to  realize  in  thought,  on  the 
one  pole  of  the  irrelative,  either  an  absolute  com- 
mencement, or  an  absolute  termination  of  time ; 
as,  on  the  other,  either  an  infinite  non-commence- 
ment, or  an  infinite  non-termination  of  time.  It 
implies  (2),  that  we  can  think,  neither,  on  the  one 
pofe,  an  absolute  minimum,  nor,  on  the  other,  an 
infinite  divisibility  of  time.  Yet  these  constitute 
two  pairs  of  contradictory  propositions,  which,  if 
our  intelligence  be  not  all  a  lie,  cannot  both  be 
true,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  either  the  one  or 
other  necessarily  must.  But,  as  not  relatives, 
they  are  not  cogitables. 

"  Now  the  phenomenon  of  causality  seems  no- 
thing more  than  a  corollary  of  the  law  of  the 
conditioned,  in  its  application  to  a  thing  thought 
under  the  form  or  mental  category  of  existence 
relative  in  time.  We  cannot  know,  we  cannot 
think  a  thing,  except  under  the  attribute  of  exist- 
ence; we  cannot  know  or  think  a  thing  to  exist, 
except  as  in  time ;  and  we  cannot  know  or  think 
a  thing  to  exist  in  time,  and  think  it  absolutely  to 
commence.  Now  this  at  once  imposes  on  us  the 
judgment  of  causality.  And  thus : — An  object 
in  question  is  given  us,  either  by  our  presentative 
or  representative  faculty.  As  given,  we  cannot 
but  think  it  existent,  and  existent  in  time.  But 
to  say  that  we  cannot  but  think  it  to  exist,  is  to 
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say,  that  we  are  unable  to  think  it  non-existent 
— to  think  it  away — to  annihilate  it  in  thought. 
And  this  we  cannot  do.  We  may  turn  away 
from  it ;  we  may  engross  our  attention  with  oth- 
er objects ;  we  may,  consequently,  exclude  it 
from  our  thought  That  we  need  not  think  a 
thing  is  certain  ;  but  thinking  it,  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  we  cannot  think  it  not  to  exist.  So 
much  will  be  at  once  admitted  of  the  present,  but 
it  may  probably  be  denied  of  the  past  and  future. 
Yet  if  we  make  the  experiment,  we  shall  find  the 
mental  annihilation  of  an  object  equally  impossi- 
ble under  time  past,  and  present,  and  future.  To 
obviate,  however,  misapprehension,  a  very  simple 
observation  may  be  proper.  In  saying  that  it  is 
impossible  to  annihilate  an  object  in  thought ;  in 
other  words,  to  conceive  as  no  n- ex  intent  what 
had  been  conceived  as  existent,  it  is,  of  course, 
not  meant  that  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  the  ob- 
ject wholly  changed  in  form.  We  can  represent 
to  ourselves  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed, 
divided,  dissipated,  modified  in  any  way ;  we  can 
imagine  anything  of  it,  short  of  annihilation. 
But  the  complement,  the  quantum,  of  existence, 
thought  as  constituent  of  an  object,  that  we  can- 
not represent  to  ourselves,  either  as  increased, 
without  abstraction  from  other  entities,  or  as  di- 
minished, without  annexation  to  them.  In  short, 
we  are  unable  to  construe  it  in  thought,  that  there 
can  be  an  atom  absolutely  added  to,  or  abso- 
lutely taken  away  from,  existence  in  general. 

What  is  our  thought  of  creation  ? 

It  is  not  a  thought  of  the  mere  springing  of  no- 
thing into  something.  On  the  contrary,  creation 
is  conceived,  and  is  by  us  conceivable,  only  as  the 
evolution  of  existence  from  possibility  into  actu- 
ality, by  the  fiat  of  the  Deity.  Let  us  place  our- 
selves in  imagination  at  its  very  crisis.  Now,  can 
we  construe  it  to  thought,  that  the  moment  after 
the  universe  flashed  into  material  reality,  into 
manifested  being,  there  was  a  larger  complement 
of  existence  in  the  universe  and  its  author  toge- 
ther, than,  the  moment  before,  there  subsisted  in 
the  Deity  alone  ?  This  we  are  unable  to  imag- 
ine. And  what  is  true  of  one  concept  of  crea- 
tion, holds  of  our  concept  of  annihilation.  We 
can  think  no  real  annihilation  —  no  absolute 
sinking  of  something  into  nothing.  But,  as  cre- 
ation is  cogitable  by  us,  only  as  a  putting  forth  of 
divine  power,  so  is  annihilation  by  us  only  con- 
ceivable, as  a  withdrawal  of  that  same  pow- 
er.    ...    . 

"  1  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  one  incon- 
ceivable pole  of  the  conditioned,  in  its  application 
to  its  existence  in  time,  of  the  absolute  ex- 
treme, as  absolute  commencement  and  absolute 
termination.  The  counter  or  infinite  extreme, 
as  infinite  regress  or  non-commencement,  and 
infinite  progress  or  non -termination,  is  equally 
unthinkable.  With  this  latter  we  have,  how- 
ever, at  present  nothing  to  do 

It  is  the  former  and  more  obtrusive  extreme, — it 
is  the  absolute  alone  which  constitutes  and  ex- 
plains the  mental  manifestation  of  the  causal 
judgment.  An  object  is  presented  to  our  obser- 
vation which  has  phenomenally  begun  to  be. 
But  we  cannot  construe  it  to  thought^  that  \fe» 
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object,  that  is,  this  determinate  complement  of  ex- 
istence, had  really  no  being  at  any  past  moment; 
because,  in  that  case,  once  thinking  it  is  exist- 
ent, we  should  again  think  it  as  non-existent, 
which  is  for  us  impossible.  What  then  can  we, 
must  we,  do  ?  .  .  .  .  There  is*  for  us  only 
one  possible  way.  We  are  compelled  to  believe 
that  the  object  (that  is,  the  certain  quale  and  quan- 
tum of  being)  whose  phenomenal  rise  into  exist- 
ence we  have  witnessed,  did  really  exist,  prior  to 
this  rise,  under  other  forms.  But  to  say  that  a 
thing  previously  existed  under  different  forms, 
is  only  to  say,  in  other  words,  that  a  thing  had 
causes. 

44 1  must,  however,  now  cursorily  observe,  that 
nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  in  itself,  or  in  its 
consequences  more  fertile  in  delusion  than  the 
common  doctrine,  that  the  casual  judgment  is 
elicited  only  when  we  apprehend  objects  in  conse- 
cution, and  uniform  consecution.  No  doubt  the 
observation  of  such  succession  prompts  and  ena- 
bles us  to  assign  particular  causes  to  particular 
effects.  But  this  assignation  ought  to  be  care- 
fully distinguished  from  the  judgment  of  causal- 
ity, absolutely.  This  consists,  not  in  the  empiri- 
cal and  contingent  attribution  of  this  phenome- 
non as  cause,  to  that  phenomenon,  as  effect; 
but  in  the  universal  necessity  of  which  we  are 
conscious,  to  think  causes  for  every  event,  whe- 
ther that  event  stand  isolated  by  itself,  and  be  by 
us  referable  to  no  other,  or  whether  it  be  one  in 
a  series  of  successive  phenomena  which,  as  it 
were,  spontaneously  arrange  themselves  under  the 
relation  of  effect  and  cause.  On  this,  not  sunk- 
en, rock,  Dr.  Brown  and  others  have  been  ship- 
wrecked. 

"  The  preceding  doctrine  of  causality  seems  to 
me  the  one  preferable,  for  the  following  among 
other  reasons : — 

44  In  the  first  place,  to  explain  the  phenomenon 
of  the  causal  judgment,  it  postulates  no  new,  no 
extraordinary,  no  express  principle.  It  does  not 
even  proceed  on  the  assumption  of  a  posittii 
power ;  for  while  it  shows  that  the  phenomenon 
in  question  is  only  one  of  a  class,  it  assigns,  as 
their  common  cause,  only  a  negative  impotence. 
In  this  respect  it  stands  advantageously  con- 
trasted with  the  only  other  theory  which  saves 
the  phenomenon,  but  which  saves  it,  only  on  the 
hypothesis  of  a  special  principle,  expressly  de- 
vised to  account  for  this  phenomenon  alone.  But 
nature  never  works  by  more  and  more  complex 
instruments  than  are  necessary  ;  and  to  excogi- 
tate a  particular  force^  to  perform  what  can  be 
better  explained  on  the  ground  of  a  general  imbe- 
cility, is  contrary  to  every  rule  of  philosophizing. 

44  But,  in  the  second  place,  if  there  be  postula- 
ted an  express  and  positive  affirmation  of  intelli- 
gence, to  account  for  the  mental  deliverance — 
that  existence  cannot  absolutely  commence,  we 
roust  equally  postulate  a  counter  affirmation  of 
intelligence  positive  and  express,  to  explain  the 
counter  mental  deliverance— that  existence  can- 
not infinitely  not  commence.  The  one  necessity 
of  mind  is  equally  strong  as  the  other  ;  and  if  the 
one  be  a  positive  datum,  an  express  testimony  of 
ntelligence,  so  likewise  must  be  the  other.    On 


this  theory,  therefore,  the  root  of  our  nature  is  a 
lie.  By  the  doctrine,  on  the  contrary,  which  I 
propose,  these  contradictory  phenomena  are  car- 
ried up  into  the  principle  of  a  limitation  of  our 
faculties.  Intelligence  is  shown  to  be  feeble,  but 
not  false ;  our  nature  is  thus  not  a  lie,  nor  the 
author  of  our  nature  a  deceiver. 

44  In  the  third  place,  the  simple  and  easier  doc- 
trine avoids  a  most  serious  inconvenience  which 
attaches  to  the  more  difficult  and  complex.  It  is 
this.  To  suppose  a  positive  and  special  principle 
of  causality,  is  to  suppose  that  there  is  expressly 
revealed  to  us,  through  intelligence,  an  affirma- 
tion of  the  fact  that  there  exists  no  free  causa- 
tion, that  is,  that  there  is  no  cause  which  is  not 
itself  merely  an  effect,  existence  being  only  a  se- 
ries of  determined  antecedents  and  consequents. 
But  this  is  an  assertion  of  fatalism.  Such,  how- 
ever, many  of  the  partisans  of  that  doctrine  will 
not  admit.  An  affirmation  of  absolute  necessity 
is,  they  are  aware,  virtually  the  negation  of  a 
moral  universe.  But  this  is  atheism.  Fatalism 
and  atheism  are  indeed  convertible  terms.  The 
only  valid  arguments  for  the  existence  of  a  God 
and  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  rest  on  the 
ground  of  man's  moral  nature ;  consequently,  if 
that  moral  nature  be  annihilated  (which  in  any 
scheme  of  thoroughgoing  necessity  it  is),  every 
conclusion  established  on  such  a  nature  is  anni- 
hilated likewise.  Aware  of  this,  some  of  those 
who  make  the  judgment  of  causality  a  positive 
dictate  of  intelligence,  find  themselves  compelled, 
in  order  to  escape  from  the  consequences  of  their 
doctrine,  to  deny  that  this  dictate,  though  univer- 
sal in  its  deliverance,  should  be  allowed  to  hold 
universally  true ;  and  accordingly  they  would 
exempt  from  it  the  facts  of  volition.  Will,  they 
hold  to  be  a  free  cause,  a  cause  which  is  not  an 
effect;  in  other  words,  they  attribute  to  it  the 
power  of  absolute  origination.  But  hero  their  own 
principle  of  causality  is  too  strong  for  them. 
They  say  that  is  unconditionally  promulgated,  as 
an  express  and  positive  law  of  intelligence,  that 
every  origination  is  an  apparent  only,  not  a  real, 
commencement.  Now  to  exempt  certain  pheno- 
menon from  this  universal  law,  on  the  ground  of 
our  moral  consciousness,  cannot  valid) v  be  done. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  this  would  be  an  admission 
that  the  mind  is  a  complement  of  contradictory 
revelations.  If  mendacity  be  admitted  of  some 
of  our  mental  dictates,  we  cannot  vindicate  ve- 
racity to  any.  If  one  be  delusive,  so  may  all. 
Absolute  skepticism  is  here  the  legitimate  con- 
clusion. But,  in  the  second  place,  waving  this 
conclusion,  what  right  have  we  on  this  doctrine 
to  subordinate  the  positive  affirmation  of  causal- 
ity to  our  consciousness  of  moral  liberty — what 
right  have  we,  for  the  interest  of  the  latter,  to 
derogate  from  the  former  ?  We  have  none.  If 
both  be  equally  positive,  we  are  not  entitled  to 
sacrifice  the  alternative  which  our  wishes  prompt 
us  to  abandon. 

"  But  the  doctrine  which  I  propose  is  not 
obnoxious  to  these  objections.  It  does  not  main- 
tain that  the  judgment  of  causality  is  dependent 
on  a  power  of  the  mind,  imposing  as  necessary 
in  thought  what  is  necessary  in  the  universe  of 
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existence.  On  the  contrary,  it  resolves  this  judg- 
ment into  a  mere  mental  impotence — an  impotence 
to  conceive  either  of  two  contradictories.  And 
as  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  contradictories 
mast  be  true,  while  both  cannot,  it  proves  that 
there  is  no  ground  for  inferring  a  certain  fact  to 
be  impossible,  merely  from  our  inability  to  conceive 
it  possible.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  causal  judg- 
ment be  not  an  express  affirmation  of  mind,  but 
only  an  incapacity  of  thinking  the  opposite,  it 
follows  that  such  a  negative  judgment  cannot 
counterbalance  the  express  affirmative — the  un- 
conditional testimony  of  consciousness, — that  we 
are,  though  we  know  not  how,  the  true  and  re- 
sponsible authors  of  our  actions,  not  merely  the 
worthless  links  in  an  adamantine  series  of  effects 
and  causes.  It  appears  to  me,  that  it  is  only  on 
such  a  doctrine  that  we  can  philosophically  vin- 
dicate the  liberty  of  the  human  will — that  we  can 
rationally  assert  to  man,  *  fatis  avolsa  voluntas/ 
How  the  will  can  possibly  be  free  must  remain  to 
us,  under  the  present  limitation  of  our  faculties, 
wholly  incomprehensible.  We  are  unable  to 
conceive  an  absolute  commencement;  we  cannot 
therefore  conceive  a  free  volition.  A  determina- 
tion by  motives  cannot,  to  our  understanding, 
escape  from  necessitation.  Nay,  were  we  even  to' 
admit  as  true  what  we  cannot  think  as  possible, 
still  the  doctrine  of  a  motiveless  volition  would 
be  only  casual  ism,  and  the  free  acts  of  an  indiffer- 
ent [will]  are  morally  and  rationally  as  worth- 
less as  the  pre-ordered  passions  of  a  determined 
will.  How,  therefore,  I  repeat,  moral  liberty  is 
possible  in  man  or  God,  we  are  utterly  unable 
speculatively  to  understand.  But,  practically,  the 
fad  that  we  are  free  is  given  to  us  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  an  uncompromising  law  of  duty, 
in  the  consciousness  of  our  moral  accountability ; 
and  this  fact  of  liberty  cannot  be  redargued  on 
the  ground  that  if  is  incomprehensible,  for  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  conditioned  proves  against  the 
necessitarian  that  things  there  are,  wliich  may, 
nay,  must  be  true,  of  which  the  understanding  is 


wholly  unable  to  construe  to  itself  the  possibil- 
ity.   .    .    .    . 

"  Specially,  in  its  doctrine  of  causality  this  phi- 
losophy brings  us  back  from  the  aberrations  of 
modern  theology  to  the  truth  and  simplicity  of 
the  more  ancient  church.  It  is  here  shown  to  be 
as  irrational  as  irreligious,  on  the  ground  of  hu- 
man understanding,  to  deny,  either,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  foreknowledge,  predestination,  and  free 
grace  of  God,  or,  on  the  other,  the  free  will  of 
man ;  that  we  should  believe  both,  and  both  in 
unison,  though  unable  to  comprehend  either  even 
apart.  This  philosophy  proclaims  with  St.  Au- 
gustine, and  St.  Augustine  in  his  maturest  wri- 
tings, ( If  there  be  not  free  grace  in  God,  how  can 
he  save  the  world  ?  and  if  there  be  not  free  will 
in  man,  how  can  the  world  by  God  be  judged  ?' 
(Ad  Valentinum,  Epist.  214.)  Or,  as  the  same 
doctrine  is  perhaps  expressed  even  better  by  St. 
Bernard :  *  Abolish  free  will,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  be  saved ;  abolish  free  grace,  and  there  is  no- 
thing wherewithal  to  save.  (Do  GratiA  et  Libero 
Arbitrio,  c.  1 .) 


The  manifold  practical  applications  of 
which  this  portion  of  our  author's  philoso- 
phy is  susceptible,  it  were  easy  to  signalize, 
but  our  space  is  exhausted.  The  same  rea- 
son imposes  silence  in  regard  to  the  logical 
and  educational  articles  contained  in  these 
"Discussions."  It  only  remains  for  us  to 
commend  the  work  to  the  reader,  and  to  ex- 
press an  earnest  hope  that  its  illustrious  au- 
thor may  be  spared  to  complete  his  edition 
of  Reid,  and  thus  give  into  the  hands  of 
youth  a  book  which,  for  learning,  profundity, 
accuracy,  and  acuteness,  will  be  unrivalled 
in  the  literature  of  our  country,  and  be  a 
guide  to  thoughtful  men  through  the  bewil- 
dering mazes  of  philosophical  speculation. 


H  ^   It 
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Greater  men  than  Dean  Swift  may  have 
lived.  A  more  remarkable  man  nover  left 
bis  impress  upon  the  age,  immortalized  by 
his  genius.  To  say  that  English  history  sup- 
plies no  narrative  more  singular  and  original 
than  the  career  of  Jonathan  Swift,  is  to  assert 
little.  We  doubt  whether  the  histories  of 
the  world  can  furnish  for  example   and   in- 

#  Stella  and  Vaneaaa :  a  Romance.    By  M.  de 
Wailly. 


struction,  for  wonder  and  pity,  for  admiration 
and  scorn,  for  approval  and  condemnation, 
a  specimen  of  humanity  at  once  so  illustrious 
and  60  small.  Before  the  eyes  of  his  con- 
temporaies,  Swift  stood  a  living  enigma. 
To  posterity  he  must  continue  forever  a  dis- 
tressing puzzle.  One  hypothesis — and  one 
alone — gathered  from  a  close  and  candid 
perusal  of  all  that  has  been  transmitted  to  ua 
from  thia  iutere&Uxk^  t^p&V,\A,f*^fcXtt*&" 
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count  for  a  whole  life  of  anomaly,  but  not  to 
clear  up  the  mystery  in  which  it  is  shrouded. 
From  the  beginning  to  the  ending  of  his  days 
Jonathan  Swift  was  more   or  less  mad. 

Intellectually  and  morally,  physically  and 
religiously,  Dean  Swift  was  a  mass  of  con- 
tradictions. His  career  yields  ample  mate- 
rials both  for  the  biographer  who  would  pro- 
nounce a  panegyric  over  his  tomb,  and  for 
the  censor  whose  business  it  is  to  improve  one 
generation  at  the  expense  of  another.  Look 
at  Swift  with  the  light  of  intelligence  shin- 
ing on  his  brow,  and  you  note  qualities  that 
might  become  an  angel.  Survey  him  under 
the  dark  cloud,  and  every  feature  is  distort- 
ed into  that  of  a  fiend.  If  we  tell  the  reader 
what  he  was,  in  the  same  breath  we  shall 
communicate  all  that  he  was  not.  His  virtues 
were  exaggerated  into  vices,  and  his  vices 
were  not  without  the  savor  of  virtue.  The 
originality  of  his  writings  is  of  a  piece  with 
the  singularity  of  his  character,  lie  copied 
no  man  who  preceded  him.  He  has  not  been 
successfully  imitated  by  any  who  have  follow- 
ed him.  The  compositions  of  Swift  reveal 
the  brilliancy  of  sharpened  wit,  yet  it  is  re- 
corded of  the  man  that  he  w*s  never  known 
to  laugh.  His  friendships  were  strong,  and 
his  antipathies  vehement  and  unrelenting, 
yet  he  illustrated  friendship  by  roundly  abus- 
ing his  familiars,  and  expressed  hatred  by 
bantering  his  foes.  He  was  economical  and 
saving  to  a  fault,  yet  he  made  sacrifices  to 
the  indigent  and  poor  sternly  denied  to  him- 
self. He  could  begrudge  the  food  and  wine 
consumed  by  a  guest,  yet  throughout  his  life 
refuse  to  derive  the  smallest  pecuniary  ad- 
vantage from  his  published  works,  and  at  his 
death  bequeath  the  whole  of  his  fortune  to  a 
charitable  institution.  From  his  youth  Swift 
was  a  sufferer  in  body,  yet  his  frame  was 
vigorous,  capable  of  great  endurance,  and 
maintained  its  power  and  vitality  from  the 
time  of  Charles  II.  until  far  on  in  the  reign 
of  the  second  George.  No  man  hated  Ire- 
land more  than  Swift,  yet  he  was  Ireland's 
first  and  greatest  patriot,  bravely  standing 
up  for  the  rights  of  that  kingdom  when  his 
chivalry  might  have  cost  him  his  head.  He 
was  eager  for  reward,  yet  he  refused  payment 
with  disdain.  Impatient  of  advancement,  he 
preferred  to  the  highest  honors  the  state 
could  confer,  the  obscurity  and  ignominy  of 
the  political  associates  with  whom  he  had  af- 
fectionately labored  until  they  fell  disgraced. 
None  knew  better  than  he  the  stinging  force 
of  a  successful  lampoon,  yet  such  missiles 
were  hurled  by  hundreds  at  his  head  with- 
oat  in  any  way  disturbing  his  bodily  tranquil- 


lity.    Sincerely   religious,  scrupulously  at- 
tentive to  the  duties  of  his  holy  office,  vigor* 
ously  defending  the  position  and  privileges 
of  his  order,  he  positively  played  into  the 
hands  of  infidelity  by  the  steps  he  took,  both 
in  his  conduct  and  writings,  to  expose  the 
cant  and   hypocrisy    which   he   detested   as 
heartily  as  he  admired  and  practised  unaf- 
fected piety.     To  say  that  Swift  lacked  ten- 
derness, would  be  to  forget  many  passages 
of  his  unaccountable  history  that  overflow  with 
gentleness  of  spirit  and  mild  humanity ;  but 
to  deny  that  he  exhibited  inexcusable  bruta- 
lity where  the  softness  of  his  nature  ought 
chiefly  to  have  been  evoked — where  the  want 
of  tenderness,  indeed,  left  him  a  naked  and 
irreclaimable  savage — is  equally  impossible. 
If  we  decline  to   pursue  the  contradictory 
series  further,  it  is  in  pity  to  the  reader,  not 
for  want  of  materials  at  command.     There  is, 
in  truth,  no  end  to  such  materials. 
Swift  was  born  in  the  year  1667.  His  father, 
who  was  steward  to  the  Society  of  the  King's 
Inn,  Dublin,  died  before  his  birth,  and  left  bis 
widow   penniless.     The   child,  named  Jona- 
than, after  his  father,  was   brought   up  on 
charity.     The  obligation  due  to  an  uncle  was 
one  that  Swift  would  never  forget,  or  remem- 
ber  without   inexcusable  indignation.     Be- 
cause he  had  not  been  left  to  starve  by  his 
relatives,  or  because  his  uncle  would  not  do 
more    than  he    could,  Swift  conceived  an 
eternal  dislike  to  all  who  bore  his  name,  and 
a  haughty  contempt  for  all  who  partook  of 
his  nature.     He  struggled  into  active  life,  and 
presented   himself  to  his  fellow- men  in  the 
temper  of  a  foe.     At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he 
was  admitted  into  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  four  years  afterwards,  as  a  special  *gr ace 
— for  his  acquisitions  apparently  failed  toearn 
the   distinction — the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  was  conferred  upon  him.     In  1682,  the 
year  in  which  the  war  broke  out  in  Ireland, 
Swift,  in  his  twenty-first  year,  and  without  a 
sixpence  in  his  pocket,  left  college.     Fortu- 
nately   for   him,   the  wife   of  Sir    William 
Temple  was  related  to  his  mother,  and  upon 
her  application  to  that  statesman  the  friend- 
less youth  was  provided  with  a  home.     He 
took  up  his  abode  with  Sir  William  in  Eng- 
land, and  for  the  space  of  two  years  labored 
hard  at  his  own   improvement,  and  at  the 
amusement  of  his  patron.  How  far  Swift  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  the  good  opinion  of  Sir 
William  may  be  learnt  from  the  fact  that 
when  King   William  honored   Moor    Park 
with  his  presence,  he  was  permitted  to  take 
part  in  the  interviews,  and  that  when  8ir 
William  was  unable  to  visit   the  King,  his 
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protigi  was  commissioned  to  wait  upon  bis 
Majesty,  and  to  speak  on  the  patron's  au- 
thority and  behalf.  The  lad's  future  promised 
better  things  than  his  beginning.  He  re- 
solved to  go  into  the  church,  since  prefer- 
ment stared  him  in  the  face.  In  1692  be 
proceeded  to  Oxford,  where  he  obtained  his 
Master's  degree,  and  in  1694,  quarrelling 
with  Sir  William  Temple,  who  coldly  offer- 
ed him  a  situation  worth  £100  a  year,  he 
quitted  his  patron  in  disgust,  and  went  at 
once  to  Ireland  to  take  holy  orders.  He 
was  ordained,  and  almost  immediately  after- 
wards received  the  living  of  Kilroot,  in  the 
diocese  of  Connor,  the  value  of  the  living  be- 
ing about  equal  to  that  of  the  appointment 
offered  by  Sir  William  Temple. 

Swift,  miserable  in  his  exile,  sighed  for 
the  advantages  he  had  abandoned.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple,  lonely  without  his  clever  and 
keen-witted  companion,  pined  for  his  return. 
The  prebend  of  Kilroot  was  speedily  resigned 
in  favor  of  a  poor  curate,  for  whom  Swift 
had  taken  great  pains  to  procure  the  presen- 
tation ;  and  with  £80  in  his  purse,  the  inde- 
pendent clergyman  proceeded  once  more  to 
Moor  Park.  Sir  William  received  him  with 
open  arms.  They  resided  together  until 
1699,  when  the  great  statesman  died,  leav- 
ing to  Swift,  in  testimony  of  his  regard,  the 
sum  of  £100  and  his  literary  remains.  The 
remains  were  duly  published  and  dedicated 
to  the  King.  They  might  have  been  inscrib- 
ed to  his  Majesty's  cook,  for  any  advantage 
that  accrued  to  the  editor.  Swift  was  a 
Whig,  but  his  politics  suffered  severely  by 
the  neglect  of  his  Majesty,  who  derived  no 
particular  advantage  from  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple's "remains." 

Weary  with  long  and  vain  attendance  upon 
Court,  Swift  finally  accepted  at  the  hands 
of  Lord  Berkeley,  one  of  the  Lords  Justices 
of  Ireland,  the  rectory  of  Agher  and  the  vic- 
arages of  Laracor  and  Rathbeggan.  In  the 
year  1 700  he  took  possession  of  the  living  at 
Laracor,  and  his  mode  of  entering  upon  his 
duty  was  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the 
man.  He  walked  down  to  Laracor,  entered 
the  curate's  house,  and  announced  himself  as 
"  his  master."  In  his  usual  style,  he  affect- 
ed brutality,  and  having  sufficiently  alarmed 
his  victims,  gradually  soothed  and  consoled 
them  by  evidences  of  undoubted  friendliness 
and  good  will.  "This,"  says  8ir  Walter 
Scott,  "  was  the  ruling  trait  of  Swift's  char- 
acter to  others ;  his  praise  assumed  the  ap- 
pearance and  language  of  complaint ;  his  ben- 
efits were  often  prefaced  by  a  prologue  of 
a  threatening  nature."    "The  ruling  trait" 


of  Swift's  character  was  morbid  eccentricity. 
Much  less  eccentricity  has  saved  many  a  mur- 
derer in  our  days  from  the  gallows.  We  ap- 
proach a  period  of  Swift's  history  when  we 
must  accept  this  conclusion,  or  revolt  from 
the  cold-blooded  doings  of  a  monster. 

During  Swift's  second  residence  with  Sir 
William  Temple,  he  had  become  acquaint- 
ed with  an  inmate  of  Moor  Park,  very  differ- 
ent to  the  accomplished  man  to  whose  intel- 
lectual pleasures  he  so  largely  ministered.  A 
young  and  lovely  girl — half  ward,  half  de- 
pendent in  the  establishment — engaged  the 
attention  and  commanded  the  untiring  ser- 
vices of  the  newly  made  minister.  Esther 
Johnson  had  need  of  education,  and  Swift 
became  her  tutor.  He  entered  upon  his  task 
with  avidity,  condescended  to  the  humblest 
instruction,  and  inspired  his  pupil  with  un- 
bounded gratitude  and  regard.  Swift  was 
not  more  insensible  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
lady  than  she  to  the  kind  offices  of  her  mas- 
ter ;  but  Swift  would  not  have  been  Swift 
had  he,  like  other  men,  returned  everyday 
love  with  ordinary  affection.  Swift  had  felt 
tender  impressions  in  his  own  fashion  before. 
Once  in  Leicestershire  he  was  accused  by  a 
friend  of  having  formed  an  imprudent  attach- 
ment, on  which  occasion  he  returned  for  an- 
swer, that  "  his  cold  temper  and  unconfined 
humor  "  would  prevent  all  serious  consequen- 
ces, even  if  it  were  not  true  that  the  con- 
duct which  his  friend  had  taken  for  gallantry 
had  been  merely  the  evidence  "  of  an  active 
and  restless  temper,  incapable  of  enduring 
idleness,  and  catching  at  such  opportunities 
of  amusement  as  most  readily  occurred." 
Upon  another  occasion,  and  within  four  years 
of  the  Leicestershire  pastime,  Swift  made  an 
absolute  offer  of  his  hand  to  one  Miss  Waryng, 
vowing  in  his  declaratory  epistle,  that  he 
would  forego  every  prospect  of  interest  for 
the  sake  of  his  '<  Varina,"  and  that  "  the 
lady's  love  was  far  more  fatal  than  her 
cruelty."  After  much  and  long  considera- 
tion, Varina  consented  to  the  suit.  That  was 
enough  for  Swift.  He  met  the  capitulation 
by  charging  his  Varina  with  want  of  affec- 
tion, by  stipulating  for  unheard-of  sacrifices, 
and  concluding,  with  an  expression  of  his  will- 
ingness to  wed,  "  though  she  had  neither  for- 
tune nor  beauty"  provided  every  article  of  his 
letter  was  ungrudgingly  agreed  to.  We  may 
well  tremble  for  Esther  Johnson,  with  her 
young  heart  given  into  such  wild  keeping. 

As  soon  as  Swift  was  established  at  Laracor, 
it  was  arranged  that  Esther,  who  possessed 
a  small  property  in  Iceland,  should  takfe  \s^ 
her  abode  nftw  \a  \i%t  <JA  ^M«fe\Nwt.    *®&R> 
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came,  and  scandal  was  silenced  by  a  stipula- 
tion insisted  on  by  Swift,  that  his  lovely 
charge  should  have  a  matron  for  a  constant 
companion,  and  never  see  him  except  in  the 
presence  of  a  third  pirty.  Esther  was  in  her 
seventeenth  year.  The  vicar  of  Laracor  was 
on  his  road  to  forty.  What  wonder  that 
even  in  Laracor  the  former  should  receive  an 
offer  of  marriage,  and  that  the  latter,  way- 
ward and  inconsistent  from  first  to  last,  should 
deny  another  the  happiness  he  had  resolved 
never  to  enjoy  himself?  Esther  found  a 
lover  whom  Swift  repulsed,  to  the  infinite  joy 
of  the  devoted  girl,  whose  fate  was  already 
linked  for  good  or  evil  to  that  of  her  teacher 
and  friend. 

Obscurity  and  idleness  were  not  for  Swift. 
Love,  that  gradually  consumed  the  unoccupi- 
ed girl,  was  not  even  this  man's  recreation. 
Impatieut  of  banishment,  he  went  to  London, 
and  mixed  with  the  wits  of  the  age.  Addi- 
son, Steele,  and  Arbuthnot  became  his  friends, 
and  he  quickly  proved  himself  worthy  of 
their  intimacy  by  the  publication,  in  1704,  of 
his  Tale  of  a  Tub.  The  success  of  the  work, 
given  to  the  world  anonymously,  was  deci- 
sive. Its  singular  merit  obtained  for  its  au- 
thor everlasting  renown,  and  effectually  pre- 
vented his  rising  to  the  highest  dignity  in  the 
very  church  which  his  book  labored  to  exalt. 
None  but  an  inspired  madman  would  have  at- 
tempted to  do  honor  to  religion  in  a  spirit  which 
none  but  the  infidel  could  heartily  approve. 

Politicians  are  not  squeamish.  The  Whigs 
could  see  no  fault  in  raillery  and  wit  that 
might  serve  temporal  interests  with  greater 
advantage  than  they  had  advanced  interests 
ecclesiastical ;  and  the  friends  of  the  Revolu- 
tion welcomed  so  rare  an  adherent  to  their 
principles.  With  an  affected  ardor  that  sub- 
sequent events  proved  to  be  as  premature  as 
it  was  hollow,  Swift's  pen  was  put  in  harness 
for  his  allies,  and  worked  vigorously  enough 
until  1709,  when,  having  assisted  Steele  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Tattler,  the  Vicar  of 
Laracor  returned  to  Ireland  and  to  the  duties 
of  a  rural  pastor.  Not  to  remain,  however. 
A  change  suddenly  came  over  the  spirit  of 
the  nation.  Sacheverell  was  about  to  pull 
down  by  a  single  sermon  all  the  popularity 
that  Marlborough  and  his  friends  had  built 
up  by  their  glorious  campaigns.  Swift  had 
waited  in  vain  for  promotion  from  the  Whigs, 
and  his  suspicions  were  aroused  when  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  unexpectedly  began  to  caress  him. 
Escaping  the  damage  which  the  marked  at- 
tentions of  the  old  Government  might  do 
him  with  the  new,  Swift  started  for  England 
in  1710,  in  order  to  survey  the  turning  of  the 


political  wheel  with  his  own  eyes,  and  to  try 
his  fortune  in  the  game.  The  progress  of 
events  was  rapid.  Swift  reached  London  on 
the  9  th  of  September ;  on  the  1st  of  October 
he  had  already  written  a  lampoon  upon  an 
ancient  associate ;  and  on  the  4th  he  was  pre* 
sented  to  Harley,  the  new  Minister. 

The  career  of  Swift  from  this  moment,  and 
so  long  as  the  Government  of  Harley  lasted, 
was  magnificent  and  mighty.  Had  he  not 
been  crotchetty  from  his  very  boyhood,  his 
head  would  have  been  turned  now.  Swift 
reigned.  Swift  was  the  Government.  Swift 
was  Queen,  Lords  and  Commons.  There 
was  tremendous  work  to  do,  and  Swift  did  it 
all.  The  Tories  had  thrown  out  the  Whigs, 
and  had  brought  in  a  Government  in  their 
place  quite  as  Whiggish,  to  do  Tory  work. 
To  moderate  the  wishes  of  the  people,  if  not 
to  blind  their  eyes,  was  the  preliminary  and 
essential  work  of  the  Ministry.  They  could 
not  perform  it  themselves.  Swift  undertook 
and  accomplished  it.  He  had  intellect  and 
courage  enough  for  that,  and  more.  More- 
over, he  had  vehement  passions  to  gratify, 
and  they  might  all  partake  of  the  glory  of 
his  success ;  he  was  proud,  and  his  pride  rev- 
elled in  authority  ;  he  was  ambitious,  and  his 
ambition  could  attain  no  higher  pitch  than  it 
found  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Prime  Minister; 
he  was  revengeful,  and  revenge  could  wish  no 
sweeter  gratification  than  the  contortions  of 
the  great  who  had  neglected  genius  and 
desert  when  they  looked  to  them  for  advance- 
ment, and  obtained  nothing  but  cold  neg- 
lect. Swift,  single-handed,  fought  the  Whigs. 
For  seven  months  he  conducted  a  periodical 
paper  in  which  he  mercilessly  assailed,  as 
none  but  himself  could  attack,  all  who  were 
odious  to  the  Government,  and  distasteful  to 
himself ;  not  an  individual  was  spared  whose 
sufferings  could  add  to  the  traquillity  and  per- 
manence of  the  Government.  Resistance 
was  in  vain ;  it  was  attempted,  but  invari- 
ably with  one  effect — the  first  wound  grazed, 
the  second  killed. 

The  public  were  in  ecstacies.  The  laughers 
were  all  on  the  side  of  the  satirist,  and  how 
vast  a  portion  of  the  community  these  are, 
needs  not  be  said.  But  it  was  not  in  the 
Examiner  alone  that  Swift  offered  up  his  vic- 
tims at  the  shrine  of  universal  mirth.  He 
could  write  verses  for  the  rough  heart  of  a 
nation  to  chuckle  over  and  delight  in.  Per- 
sonalities to-day  fly  wide  of  the  mark ;  then 
they  went  right  home.  The  habits,  the  foi- 
bles, the  moral  and  physical  imperfections  of 
humanity,  were  all  fair  game,  provided  the 
shaft  were  dipped  with  gall  as  well  as  venom. 
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Short  poems,  longer  pamphlets — whatever 
could  help  the  Government  and  cover  their 
foes  with  ridicule  and  scorn,  Swift  poured 
upon  the  town,  with  an  industry  and  skill 
that  set  eulogy  at  defiance.  And  because 
they  did  defy  praise,  Jonathan  Swift  never 
asked  and  was  never  too  grand  to  accept  it. 

But  he  claimed  much  more.  His  disorder- 
ed yet  exquisite  intellect  acknowledged  no 
superiority.  He  asked  no  thanks  for  his 
labor ;  he  disdained  pecuniary  reward  for  his 
matchless  and  incalculable  services;  he  did 
not  care  for  fame ;  but  he  imperiously  demand- 
ed to  be  treated  by  the  greatest  as  an  equal. 
Mr.  Harley  offered  him  money,  and  he  quar- 
relled with  the  Minister  for  his  boldness.  "  If 
we  let  these  great  Ministers,"  he  said,  "  pre- 
tend too  much,  there  will  be  no  governing 
them."  The  same  Minister  desired  to  make 
8wift  his  chaplain.  One  mistake  was  as 
great  as  the  other.  "  My  Lord  Oxford,  by 
a  second  hand,  ^proposed  my  being  his  chap- 
lain, which  I,  by  a  second  hand,  refused.  I 
will  be  no  man's  chaplain  alive."  The  as- 
sumption of  the  man  was  inore  than  regal. 
At  a  later  period  of  his  life  he  drew  up  a  list 
of  his  friends,  ranking  them  respectively 
under  the  heads,  "  Ungrateful,"  "  Grateful," 
"  Indifferent,"  and  "  Doubtful."  Pope  ap- 
pears among  the  grateful;  Queen  Caroline 
among  the  ungrateful.  The  audacity  of  these 
distinctions  is  very  edifying.  What  autocrat 
is  here,  for  whose  mere  countenance  the 
whole  world  is  to  bow  down  and  be  "  grate- 
ful !" 

It  is  due  to  Swift's  imperiousness,  how- 
ever, to  state  that,  once  acknowledged  as  an 
equal,  be  was  prepared  to  make  every  sacri- 
fice that  could  be  looked  for  in  a  friend. 
Concede  his  position,  and  for  fortune  or  dis- 
grace he  was  equally  prepared.  Harley  and 
Bolingbroke,  quick  to  discern  the  weakness, 
called  their  invulnerable  ally  by  his  Chris- 
tian name,  but  stopped  short  of  conferring 
upon  him  any  benefit  whatever.  The  neg- 
lect made  no  difference  to  the  haughty  scribe, 
who  contented  himself  with  pulling  down  the 
barriers  that  had  been  impertinently  set  up 
to  separate  him  from  rank  and  worldly  great- 
ness. But,  if  Swift  shrank  from  the  treat- 
ment of  a  client,  he  performed  no  part  so 
willingly  as  that  of  a  patron.  He  took  lit- 
erature under  his  wing,  and  compelled  the 
Government  to  do  it  homage.  He  quarrel- 
led with  Steele  when  he  deserted  the  Whigs, 
and  pursued  his  former  friend  with  unflinch- 
ing sarcasm  and  banter ;  but,  at  his  request, 
Steele  was  maintained  by  the  Government  in 
an  office  of  which  he  was  about  to  be  de- 


prived. Congreve  was  a  Whig,  but  Swift 
insisted  that  he  should  find  honor  at  the 
hands  of  the  Tories,  and  Harley  honored  him 
accordingly.  Swift  introduced  Gay  to  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  and  secured  that  nobleman's 
weighty  patronage  for  the  poet.  Rowe  was 
recommended  for  office,  Pope  for  aid.  The 
well-to-do,  by  Swift's  personal  interest,  found 
respect,  the  indigent  money,  for  the  mitiga- 
tion of  their  pains.  At  Court,  at  Swift's  in- 
stigation, the  Lord  Treasurer  made  the  first 
advances  to  men  of  letters,  and,  by  the  act, 
made  tacit  confession  of  the  power  which 
Swift  so  liberally  exercised  for  the  advan- 
tage of  everybody  but  himself.  But  what 
worldly  distinction,  in  truth,  could  add  to  the 
importance  of  a  personage  who  made  it  a 
point  for  a  Duke  to  pay  him  the  first  visit, 
and  who,  on  one  occasion,  publicly  sent  the 
Prime  Minister  into  the  House  of  Commons 
to  call  out  the  First  Secretary  of  State,  whom 
Swift  wished  to  inform  that  he  would  not 
dine  with  him  if  he  meant  to  dine  late. 

A  lampoon  directed  against  the  Queen's 
favorite,  upon  whose  red  hair  Swift  had  been 
facetious,  prevented  the  satirist's  advance- 
ment in  England.  The  see  of  Hereford  fell 
vacant  in  1712.  Bolingbroke  would  now 
have  paid  the  debt  due  from  his  Government 
to  Swift,  but  the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  upon 
her  knees,  implored  the  Queen  to  withhold 
her  consent  from  the  appointment,  and  Swift 
was  pronounced  by  Her  Majesty  as  "  too 
violent  in  party  "  for  promotion.  The  most 
important  man  in  the  kingdom  found  himself 
in  a  moment  the  most  feeble.  The  fountain 
of  so  much  honor  could  not  retain  a  drop  of 
the  precious  waters  for  itself.  Swift,  it  is 
said,  laid  the  foundations  of  fortune  for  up- 
wards of  forty  families  who  rose  to  distinc- 
tion by  a  word  from  his  lips.  What  a  satire 
upon  power  was  the  satirist's  own  fate !  He 
could  not  advance  himself  in  England  one 
inch.  Promotion  in  Ireland  began  and  ended 
with  his  appointment  to  the  Deanery  of  St. 
Patrick,  of  which  he  took  possession,  much 
to  his  disgust  and  vexation,  in  the  summer 
of  1713. 

The  summer,  however,  was  not  over  be- 
fore Swift  was  in  England  again.  The  wheels 
of  Government  had  come  to  a  dead  lock,  and 
of  course  none  but  he  could  right  them.  The 
Ministry  was  at  sixes  and  sevens.  Its  very 
existence  depended  upon  the  good  under- 
standing of  the  chiefs,  Bolingbroke  and  Har- 
ley, and  the  wily  ambition  of  the  latter,  jar- 
ring r<gainst  the  vehement  desires  of  the  for- 
mer, had  produced  jealousy,  suspicion,  and 
now  thteatetuid  \m\Bft&&te  &\*^gHaas&ss^. 
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A  thousand  voices  called  the  Dean  to  the 
scene  of  action,  and  he  came  full  of  the  im- 
portance of  his  mission.  He  plunged  at  once 
into  the  vexed  sea  of  political  controversy, 
and  whilst  straining  every  effort  to  court  his 
friends,  let  no  opportunity  slip  of  galling  their 
foes.  Hia  pen  was  as  damaging  and  in- 
dustrious as  ever.  It  set  the  town  in  a  fever. 
It  caused  Richard  Steele  to  be  expelled  from 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  sent  the  whole 
body  of  Scotch  peers,  headed  by  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  to  the  Queen,  with  the  prayer  that  a 
proclamation  might  be  issued  for  the  dis- 
covery of  their  libeller.  Swift  was  more  suc- 
cessful in  his  assaults  than  in  his  mediation. 
The  Ministers  were  irreconcilable.  Vexed  at 
heart  with  disappointment,  the  Dean,  after 
his  manner,  suddenly  quitted  London,  and 
shut  himself  up  in  Berkshire.  One  attempt 
he  made  in  his  strict  seclusion  to  uphold  the 
Government  and  save  the  country,  and  the 
composition  is  a  curiosity  in  its  way.  He 
published  a  proposition  for  the  exclusion  of 
all  dissenters  from  power  of  every  kind,  for 
disqualifying  Whigs  and  Low  Churchmen  for 
every  possible  office,  and  for  compelling  the 
presumptive  heir  to  the  throne  to  declare  his 
abomination  of  Whigs,  and  his  perfect  satis-' 
faction  with  Her  Majesty's  present  advisers. 
Matters  must  have  been  near  a  crisis  when 
this  modest  pamphlet  was  put  forth,  and  so 
they  were.  The  intrigues  of  Bolingbroke  had 
triumphed  over  those  of  his  colleague,  and 
Oxford  was  disgraced.  The  latter,  about  to 
retire  into  obscurity,  addressed  a  letter  to 
Swift,  entreating  him,  if  he  were  not  tired  of 
his  former  prosperous  friend,  "  to  throw  away 
so  much  time  on  one  who  loved  him  as  to  at- 
tend him  upon  his  melancholy  journey." 
The  same  post  brought  him  word  that  his 
own  victory  was  won.  Bolingbroke  trium- 
phant besought  his  Jonathan,  as  he  loved  his 
Queen,  to  stand  by  her  Minister,  and  to  aid 
him  in  his  perilous  adventure.  Nothing 
should  be  wanting  to  do  justice  to  his  loyalty. 
The  Duchess  of  Somerset  would  be  recon- 
ciled, the  Queen  would  be  gracious,  the  path 
of  honor  should  lie  broad,  open,  and  unim- 
peded before  him.  Bolingbroke  and  Harley 
were  equally  the  friends  of  Swift.  What 
could  he  do  in  his  extremity  ?  What  would 
a  million  men,  taken  at  random  from  the 
multitude,  have  done,  had  they  been  so  situ- 
ated, so  tempted  ?  Not  that  upon  which 
Swift,  in  his  chivalrous  magnanimity,  at  once 
decided.  He  abandoned  the  prosperous  to 
follow  and  console  the  unfortunate.  "  I 
meddle  not  with  Lord  Oxford's  faults,"  is  his 
nob)e  language,  "as  he  was  a  Minister   of 


State,  but  his  personal  kindness  to  me  was 
excessive.  He  distinguished  and  chose  me 
above  all- men  when  he  was  great."  Within 
a  few  days  of  Swift's  self-denying  decision 
Queen  Anne  was  a  corpse,  Bolingbroke  and 
Oxford  both  flying  for  their  lives,  and  Swift 
himself  hiding  his  unprotected  head  in  Ire- 
land, amidst  a  people  who  at  once  feared 
and  hated  him. 

During  Swift's  visit  to  London  in  1710,  he 
had  regularly  transmitted  to  Stella,  by  which 
name  Esther  Johnson  is  made  known  to  pos- 
terity, an  account  of  his  daily  doings  with 
the  new  government.  The  journal  exhibits 
the  view  of  the  writer  that  his  conduct  inva- 
riably present*.  It  is  full  of  tenderness  and 
confidence,  and  not  without  coarseness  that 
startles  and  shocks.  It  contains  a  detailed, 
minute  account,  not  only  of  all  that  passed 
between  Swift  and  the  government,  but  of  his 
changeful  feelings  as  they  arose  from  day  to 
day,  and  of  physical  infirmities  that  are  com- 
monly whispered  in  the  ear  of  the  physician. 

If  Swift  loved  Stella  in  the  ordinary  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term,  he  took  small  pains  in 
his  diary  to  elevate  the  sentiments  with  which 
she  regarded  her  hero.  The  journal  is  not 
in  harmony  throughout.  Towards  the  close 
it  lacks  the  tenderness  and  warmth,  the  mi- 
nuteness and  confidential  utterance  that  are  so 
visible  at  the  beginning.  We  are  enabled  to 
account  for  the  difference.  Swift  had  en- 
larged the  circle  of  his  female  acquaintance 
whilst  fighting  for  his  friends  in  London.  He 
had  become  a  constant  visitor,  especially  at 
the  house  of  a  Mrs.  Vanhomrigh,  who  had 
two  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  had  the  same  Chris- 
tian name  as  Stella.  Esther  Vanhomrigh  had 
great  taste  for  reading,  and  Swift,  who  seems 
to  have  delighted  in  such  occupation,  conde- 
scended, for  the  second  time  in  his  life,  to  be- 
come a  young  lady's  instructor.  The  great 
man's  tuition  had  always  one  effect  upon  bis 
pupils.  Before  Miss  Vanhomrigh  had  made 
much  progress  in  her  studies  she  was  over 
head  and  ears  in  love,  and,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  her  master,  she  one  day  declared  the 
passionate  and  undying  character  of  her  at- 
tachment. Swift  met  the  confession  with  a 
weapon  far  more  potent  when  opposed  to  a 
political  foe  than  when  directed  against  the 
weak  heart  of  a  doting  woman.  He  had  re- 
course to  raillery,  but,  finding  his  banter  of 
no  avail,  endeavored  to  appease  the  unhappy 
girl,  by  "  an  offer  of  devoted  and  everlasting 
friendship  founded  on  the  basis  of  a  virtuous 
esteem."  He  might  with  equal  success  have 
attempted  to  put  out  a  conflagration  with  a 
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bucket  of  cold  water.  There  was  no  help 
for  the  miserable  man.  He  returned  to  his 
deanery  at  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  with 
two  love  affairs  upon  his  binds,  but  with  the 
stern  resolution  of  encouraging  neither  and 
overcoming  both. 

Before  quitting  England,  he  wrote  to  Es- 
ther Vanhomrigh,  or  Vanussa,  as  he  styles 
her  in  his  correspondence,  intimating  his  in- 
tention to  forget  every  thing  in  England,  and 
to  write  to  her  as  seldom  as  possible.  So  far 
the  claims  of  Vanessa  werti  disposed  of.  As 
soon  as  he  reached  his  deanery,  he  secured 
lodgings  for  Stella  and  her  companion,  and 
reiterated  his  determination  to  pursue  his  in- 
tercourse with  the  young  lady  upon  the  pru- 
dent terms  originally  established.  So  far  his 
mind  was  set  at  rest  in  respect  of  Stella.  But 
Swift  had  scarcely  time  to  congratulate  him- 
self upon  his  plans  before  Vanessa  presented 
herself  in  Dublin,  and  made  known  to  the 
Dean  her  resolution  to  take  up  her  abode 
permanently  in  Ireland.  Her  mother  was 
dead,  so  were  her  two  brothers  ;  she  and  her 
sister  were  alone  in  the  world,  and  they  had 
a  small  property  near  Dublin,  to  which  it 
suited  them  to  retire.  Swift,  alarmed  by  the 
proceeding,  remonstrated,  threatened,  de- 
nounced— all  in  vain.  Vanessa  met  his  re- 
proaches with  complaints  of  cruelty  and  ne- 
glect, and  warned  him  of  the  consequences 
of  leaving  her  without  the  solace  of  his 
friendship  and  presence.  Perplexed  and  dis- 
tressed, the  Dean  had  no  other  resource  than 
to  leave  events  to  their  own  development. 
He  trusted  that  time  would  mitigate  and 
show  the  hopelessness  of  Vanessa's  passion, 
and  in  the  meanwhile  he  sought,  by  occasion- 
al communications  with  her,  to  prevent  any 
catastrophe  that  might  result  from  actual 
despair.  But  his  thoughts  for  Vanessa's  safe- 
ty were  inimical  to  Stella's  repose.  She  pined 
and  gradually  sank  under  the  alteration  that 
had  taken  place  in  Swift's  deportment  to- 
wards her  since  his  acquaintance  with  Va- 
nessa. Swift,  really  anxious  for  the  safety  of 
his  ward,  requested  a  friend  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  her  malady.  It  was  not  difficult  to 
ascertain  it.  His  indifference  and  public 
scandal,  which  spoke  freely  of  their  unac- 
countable connection,  were  alone  to  blame 
for  her  sufferings.  It  was  enough  for  Swift. 
He  had  passed  the  age  at  which  he  had  re- 
solved to  marry,  but  he  was  ready  to  wed 
Stella,  provided  the  marriage  was  kept  a  se- 
cret and  she  was  content  to  live  apart.  Poor 
Stella  was  more  than  content,  but  she  over- 
estimated her  strength.  The  marriage  took 
place,  and  immediately  afterwards  the  hus- 1 


band  withdrew  himself  in  a  fit  of  madness, 
which  threw  him  into  gloom  and  misery  for 
days.  What  the  motives  may  have  been  for 
the  inexplicable  stipulations  of  this  wayward 
man,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain.  That  they 
were  the  motives  of  a  diseased,  and  at  times 
utterly  irresponsible  judgment,  we  think  can* 
not  be  questioned.  Of  love,  as  a  tender  pas- 
sion, Swift  had  no  conception.  His  writings 
prove  it.  The  coarseness  that  pervades  his 
compositions  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
susceptibility  that  shrinks  from  disgusting 
and  loathsome  images  in  which  Swift  revelled. 
In  all  his  prose  and  poetical  addresses  to  his 
mistresses,  there  is  not  one  expression  to 
prove  the  weakness  of  his  heart.  He  writes 
as  a  guardian — he  writes  as  a  friend — he 
writes  as  a  father,  but  not  a  syllable  escapes 
him  that  can  be  attributed  to  the  pangs  and 
delights  of  the  lover. 

Married  to  Stella,  Swift  proved  himself 
more  eager  than  ever  to  give  his  intercourse 
with  Vanessa  the  character  of  mere  friend- 
ship. He  went  so  far  as  to  endeavor  to  en- 
gage her  affections  for  another  man,  but 
his  attempts  were  rejected  with  indignation 
and  scorn.  In  the  August  of  the  year  1717, 
Vanessa  retired  from  Dublin  to  her  house  and 
property  near  Cellbridge.  Swift  exhorted 
her  to  leave  Ireland  altogether,  but  she  was 
not  to  be  persuaded.  In  1720,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  Dean  frequently  visited  the 
recluse  in  her  retirement,  and  upon  such 
occasions  Vanessa  would  plant  a  laurel  or 
two  in  honor  of  her  guest,  who  passed  his 
time  with  the  lady  reading  and  writing  ver- 
ses in  a  rural  bower  built  in  a  sequestered 
part  of  her  garden.  Some  of  the  verses 
composed  by  Vanessa  have  been  preserved. 
They  breathe  the  fond  ardor  of  the  suffering 
maid,  and  testify  to  the  imperturbable  cold- 
ness of  the  man.  Of  the  innocence  of  their 
intercourse  there  cannot  be  a  doubt.  In 
1720,  Vanessa  lost  her  last  remaining  relative 
— her  sister  died  in  her  arms.  Thrown  back 
upon  herself  by  this  bereavement,  the  inten- 
sity of  her  love  for  the  Dean  became  insup- 
portable. Jealous  and  suspieious,  and  eager 
to  put  an  end  to  a  terror  that  possessed  her, 
she  resolved  to  address  herself  to  Stella, 
and  to  ascertain  from  her  own  lips  the  exact 
nature  of  her  relation  with  her  so-called 
guardian.  The  momentous  question  was  ask- 
ed in  a  letter,  to  which  Stella  calmly  replied 
by  informing  her  interrogator  that  she  was 
the  Dean's  wife.  Vanessa's  letter  was  for- 
warded by  Stella  to  Swift  himself,  and  it 
roused  him  to  fury.  He  rode  off  at  once  to 
Cellbridge,  en\&TQ&  \Ja%  ^wVm^V\\v^\L\^ 
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Vanessa  was  seated,  and  glared  upon  her 
like  a  tiger.  The  trembling  creature  asked 
her  visitor  to  sit  down.  He  answered  the 
invitation  by  flinging  a  packet  on  the  table, 
and  riding  instantly  away.  The  packet  was 
opened ;  it  contained  nothing  but  Vanessa's 
letter  to  Stella.  Her  doom  was  pronounced. 
The  fond  heart  snapped.  In  a  few  weeks 
the  hopeless,  desolate  Vanessa  was  in  her 
grave* 

Swift,  agonized,  rushed  from  the  world. 
For  two  months  subsequently  to  the  death 
of  Vanessa  his  place  of  abode  was  unknown. 
But  at  the  end  of  that  period  he  returned  to 
Dublin  calmer  for  the  conflict  he  had  under- 
gone. He  devoted  himself  industriously 
again  to  affairs  of  State.  His  pen  had  now 
a  nobler  office  than  to  sustain  unworthy  men 
in  unmerited  power.  We  can  but  indicate 
the  course  of  his  labors.  Ireland,  the  coun- 
try not  of  his  love,  but  of  his  birth  and  adop- 
tion, treated  as  a  conquered  province,  owed 
her  rescue  from  absolute  thraldom  to  Swift's 
great  and  unconquerable  exertions  on  her 
behalf.  He  resisted  the  English  Govern- 
ment with  his  single  hand,  and  overcame 
them  in  the  fight.  His  popularity  in  Ireland 
was  unparalleled,  even  in  that  excited  and 
generous-hearted  land.  Rewards  were  offer- 
ed to  betray  him,  but  a  million  lives  would 
have  been  sacrificed  in  his  place  before  one 
would  have  profited  by  the  patriot's  down- 
fall. He  was  worshipped,  and  every  hair  of 
his  head  was  precious  and  sacred  to  the  peo- 
ple who  adored  him. 

In  1726,  Swift  revisited  England,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  death  of  Queen  Anne, 
and  published,  anonymously  as  usual,  the 
famous  satire  of  Gulliver's  Travels.  Its  im- 
mediate  success  heralded  the  universal  fame 
that  masterly  and  singular  work  has  since 
achieved.  Swift  mingled  once  more  with 
his  literary  friends,  and  lived  almost  entirely 
with  Pope.  Yet  courted  on  all  sides,  he  was 
doomed  again  to  bitter  sorrow.  News  reach- 
ed him  that  Stella  was  ill.  Alarmed  and 
full  of  self- reproaches,  he  hastened  home  to 
be  received  by  the  people  of  Ireland  in 
triumph,  and  to  meet — and  he  was  grateful 
for  the  sight — the  improved  and  welcoming 
looks  of  the  woman  for  whose  dissolution  he 
had  been  prepared.  In  March,  1727,  Stella 
being  sufficiently  recovered,  the  Dean  ven- 
tured once  more  to  England,  but  soon  to  be 
resummoned  to  the  hapless  couch  of  his  ex- 
hausted and  most  miserable  wife.  Afflicted 
in  body  and  soul,  Swift  suddenly  quitted 
Pope,  with  whom  he  was  residing  at  Twicken- 
bam,  and  reaching  his  home,  was  doomed  to 


find  his  Stella  upon  the  verge  of  the  grave. 
Till  the  last  moment  he  continued  at  her  bed- 
side, evincing  the  tenderest  consideration, 
and  performing  what  consolatory  tasks  he 
might  in  the  sick  chamber.  Shortly  before 
her  death  part  of  a  conversation  between  the 
melancholy  pair  was  overheard.  "  Well,  my 
dear,"  said  the  Dean,  "if  you  wish  it,  it  shall 
be  owned."  Stella's  reply  was  given  in  few 
words.  "It  is  too  late.  "  On  the  28th  of 
January,"  writes  one  of  the  biographers  of 
Swift,  "  Mrs.  Johnson  closed  her  weary  pil- 
grimage, and  passed  to  that  land  where  they 
neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage,"  the 
second  victim  of  one  and  the  same  hopeless 
and  consuming  passion. 

Swift  stood  alone  in  the  world,  and  for  his 
punishment  was  doomed  to  endure  the  crush- 
ing solitude  for  the  space  of  seventeen  years. 
The  interval  was  gloomy  indeed.  From  his 
youth  the  Dean  had  been  subject  to  painful 
fits  of  giddiness  and  deafness.  From  1736, 
these  fits  became  more  frequent  and  severe. 
In  1740,  he  went  raving  mad,  and  frenzy 
ceased  only  to  leave  him  a  more  pitiable  idiot. 
During  the  space  of  three  years  the  poor 
creature  was  unconscious  of  what  passed 
around  him,  and  spoke  but  twice.  Upon  the 
19th  October,  1745,  God  mercifully  removed 
the  terrible  spectacle  from  the  sight  of  man, 
and  released  the  sufferer  from  his  misery, 
degradation,  and  shame. 

The  volumes  which  have  given  occasion  to 
these  remarks  are  a  singular  comment  upon 
a  singular  history.  It  is  the  work  of  a  French- 
man, who  has  ventured  to  deduce  a  theory 
from  the  data  we  have  submitted  to  the 
reader's  notice.  With  that  theory  we  cannot 
agree;  it  may  be  reconcilable  to  the  ro~ 
raance  which  M.  de  Wailly  has  invented,  but 
it  is  altogether  opposed  to  veritable  records 
that  cannot  be  impugned.  M.  de  Wailly 
would  have  it  that  Swift's  marriage  with 
Stella  was  a  deliberate  and  rational  sacrifice 
of  love  to  principle,  and  that  Swift  compen- 
sated his  sacrificed  love  by  granting  his  prin- 
ciple no  human  indulgences ;  that  his  love  for 
Vanessa,  in  fact,  was  sincere  and  ardent,  and 
that  his  duty  to  Stella  alone  prevented  a 
union  with  Vanessa.  To  prove  his  case  M. 
de  Wailly  widely  departs  from  history,  and 
makes  his  hypothesis  of  no  value  whatever, 
except  to  the  novel  reader.  As  a  romance, 
written  by  a  Frenchman,  Stella  and  Vanessa 
is  worthy  of  great  commendation.  It  indi- 
cates a  familiar  knowledge  of  English  man- 
ners and  character,  and  never  betrays,  except 
here  and  there  in  the  construction  of  the  plot, 
the  hand  of  a  foreigner.    It  is  quite  free 
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from  exaggeration,  and  inasmuch  as  it  exhi- 
bits no  glaring  anachronism  or  absurd  carica- 
ture, is  a  literary  curiosity.  We  accept  it  as 
such,  though  bound  to  reject  its  highest 
claims.  The  mystery  of  Swift's  amours  has 
yet  to  be  cleared  up.  We  explain  his  other- 
wise unaccountable  behavior  by  attributing 
his  cruelty  to  prevailing  insanity.  The  career 
of  Swift  was  brilliant,  but  not  less  wild  than 


dazzling.  The  sickly  hue  of  a  distempered 
brain  gave  a  color  to  his  acts  in  all  the  rela- 
tions of  life.  The  storm  was  brewing  from 
his  childhood ;  it  burst  forth  terribly  in  his 
age,  and  only  a  moment  before  all  was  wreck 
and  devastation,  the  half-distracted  man  sat 
down  and  made  a  will,  by  which  he  left  the 
whole  of  his  worldly  possessions  for  the  foun- 
dation of  a  lunatic  asylum. 


^•♦- 
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Has  a  Frenchman  a  fireside,  in  the  Eng- 
lish sense  of  the  word  ?  Time  was,  not  yet 
remote,  when  no  true  Briton  would  acknowl- 
edge the  existence  of  such  an  anomaly  as  a 
French  fireside.  Not  all  the  coals  that  ever 
crammed  colliers,  not  all  the  fuel  in  the  for- 
ests of  Ardennes,  would  make  one.  No; 
the  belief  was  strong — a  belief  which  long 
survived  the  popular  conviction  that  all 
Frenchmen  wore  wooden  shoes,  and  fed  ex- 
clusively on  frogs — that  no  fire  ever  blazed 
in  France  save  to  heat  curling  irons  or  cook 
a  fricassee.  Contrivances  there  doubtless 
were — stoves,  charcoal-boxes,  and  the  like — 
for  promoting  the  circulation  of  chilly  Gauls ; 
but  as  for  a  cheerful  circle  round  a  bright 
hearth,  how  should  that  be  found  in  a  coun- 
try where  the  men  lived  in  coffee-houses,  and 
where  dress  and  dancing  were  the  women's 
sole  pursuits  ?  Time  confirms  the  prejudices 
of  fools,  but  dissipates  those  of  the  wise. 
We  have  learned  a  thing  or  two  of  late 
years.  We  have  learned  to  like  our  neigh- 
bors better  as  we  knew  them  better.  And 
perhaps  the  French,  although  not  apt  to 
admit  that  they  have  taken  a  lesson,  wiil  own 
that  they  have  benefited  by  our  example  in 
some  things,  and  that,  whilst  adopting  into 
their  language  the  purely  English  word 
"Comfort,"  they  have  also  adopted  some 
of  the  things  it  implies  and  comprehends. 
National  calamities,  too,  may  not  have  been 

uninfluential  in  this  respect.     When  tyranny 
» 

*  (In  Philosophe  sous  Us  Toits,  (A  Philosopher 
in  a  Garret)    Par  Emili  Souvestre.     Paris,  1851. 

Au  Coin  du  Feu,  (At  the  Chimney  Corner.) 
Par  le  meme.    Paris,  1852. 

Sous  la  Tonnelh,  (In  the  Arbor.)  Par  le  meme. 
Paris,  1852. 


and  mistrust  stalk  abroad,  the  citizen  takes 
refuge  at  his  chimney  corner,  and  seeks 
solace  in  domestic  joys.  The  less  the  free- 
dom a  people  enjoys,  the  more  domestic  will 
its  habits  generally  be  found.  At  the  pre- 
sent day  the  Russians  are  an  example  of 
this ;  as  are  also  the  Jews,  in  those  countries 
where  they  still  encounter  intolerance.  Men 
gladly  avert  their  gaze  from  national  suffer- 
ing or  degradation  to  fix  it  on  a  happy  home, 
and  the  family  circle  at  least  excludes  the 
police  spy  and  the  gendarme.  As  a  nation 
the  French  have  lately  lowered  themselves 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Were  we  to  seek 
amongst  individuals,  we  should  perhaps  find 
that  adversity  has  had  its  uses,  and,  whilst 
saddening,  has  sobered  many. 

Whatever  our  former  creed,  we  are  bound 
to  admit  the  fireside  and  its  tranquil  joys  to 
be  realities  in  France,  when  we  find  a  French- 
man, a  man  of  letters  and  a  man  of  sense, 
writing  books  intended  expressly  for  it.  We 
should  have  prefixed  to  the  present  paper 
the  name  of  the  amiable  author  of  Les  Ver- 
niers Paysans,*  but  that  such  a  title  might 
be  held  to  announce  either  an  analysis  of  his 
style  and  talent — whose  peculiarities  are  less 
salient  than  in  the  case  of  some  of  his  more 
renowned  contemporaries— or  a  general  ex- 
amination of  his  rather  numerous  works. 
Many  of  these  deserve  praise  on  account  of 
both  their  literary  ability  and  of  the  correct- 
ness of  their  tone  and  tendency;  but,  not 
having  read  all  of  them,  we  abstain  from 
generalizing  the  eulogium  we  can  honestly 
pass  on  those  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

•  Vide    "  The  Rural  Superstitions  oC  W«tenk 
France,"    Bktctoooffs  Magaw*^*.  wwxx«. 
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Emile  Souvestre  is  a  thoughtful  and  pains- 
taking writer,  pleasing  rather  than  brilliant, 
more  anxious  to  observe  good  taste  than  to 
produce  startling  effects,  and  consequently 
less  prized  by  vulgar  readers  than  the  more 
melodramatic  and  unscrupulous  of  his  rivals. 
His  writings  occupy  a  respectable  position 
amongst  the  current  literature  of  France, 
although  not  put  forward  by  French  book- 
sellers and  circulating  librarians  with  the 
same  exaggerated  encomiums  lavished  upon 
a  new  romance  by  Sue  or  Dumas.  In  Eng- 
land he  enjoys  but  a  very  limited  celebrity, 
even  amongst  habitual  readers  of  French 
novels  ;  and,  whatever  favor  he  has  found, 
dates  but  little  farther  back  than  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  of  the  three  volumes  named  at 
foot  of  the  last  page.  Un  Philosophe  sous 
les  Toits,  which  won  its  kindly-hearted  author 
an  honorable  distinction  from  the  French 
Academy,  was  much  read  and  justly  admired 
on  this  side  of  the  Channel.  It  owed  its 
popularity  to  its  tone  and  sentiment,  not  to 
plot  or  incident,  for  of  these  latter  it  has 
scarcely  any.  A  poor  but  contented  man, 
without  friend  or  relative,  dwells  in  an  attic, 
and  supports  himself  by  the  modest  wages 
of  a  clerkship.  Detached  from  the  world 
and  its  passions,  self- excluded  from  society, 
he  has  yet  an  observant  and  sympathizing  eye 
for  all  that  passes  around  him.  We  were 
wrong  to  say  that  he  is  without  friends,  for 
he  makes  friends  of  all  who  approach 
him — humble  friends,  but  true.  From  the 
portress  at  the  house  door — to  whom  be  acts 
as  secretary  when  she  would  send  a  letter  to 
her  sailor  son — up  to  the  mutilated  old 
soldier  who  inhabits  the  next  attic,  and  to 
whose  tales  of  the  Imperial  campaigns  he 
complaisantly  listens,  all  his  poor  neighbors 
love  the  gentle  serviceable  man  who,  having 
little,  yet  often  finds  means  to  give  a  little. 
He  keeps  a  journal,  in  which  small  incidents 
stand  for  great  events,  and  one  year  of  it  is 
found  in  the  present  volume.  This  is  made 
up  of  touching  domestic  episodes,  of  remi- 
niscences, more  often  pensive  than  gay,  and  of 
the  reflections  and  observations  of  the  soli- 
tary philosopher.  By  little  sacriQces,  cheer- 
fully made,  he  contrives  to  do  good  to  all 
around  him,  and  in  the  hour  of  sickness  and 
suffering  he  finds  his  reward.  The  seed  he 
has  sown  has  fallen  in  grateful  soil.  The 
veteran,  who  has  gathered  experience  in 
military  hospitals,  nurses  him  through  his 
long  weeks  of  fever  and  delirium  ;  the  por- 
tress, whose  letters  he  has  written,  attends 
to  his  slender  wardrobe;  the  fruit  woman, 
whb  whose  sorrows  he  has  condoled,  instals 


herself  as  his  cook,  and  prepares  delioate 
dishes  for  the  invalid.  One  humble  friend 
brings  him  a  bottle  of  cordial  wine,  hus- 
banded for  great  occasions ;  another,  fresh 
eggs  from  her  own  fowls;  finally  his  fellow 
clerks  divide  his  work  amongst  them,  and  by 
that  means  preserve  to  him  the  place  he 
would  otherwise  lose.  The  thread  of  the 
narrative  is  slight,  the  incidents  are  of  the 
most  artless  description,  but  the  effect  of  the 
whole  is  extremely  pleasing,  and  the  moral 
evident  to  all. 

It  is,  perhaps,  the  undisputable  success  that 
attended  this  graceful  little  sketch,  that  has  in- 
duced M.  Souvestre  to  devote  himself  latterly 
to  a  class  of  literature  not  much  cultivated 
in  France  at  the  present  day,  and  which  con- 
trasts strongly  with  the  style  of  fiction  that 
of  late  years  has  been  most  run  upon  in  that 
country.  A  clever  English  comedian,  in  a 
pamphlet  which,  amongst  much  amusing 
impertinence,  contains  some  home-truths,  has 
lately  taken  the  body  of  French  dramatists 
roundly  to  task  for  the  indecency,  immorality, 
and  revolting  monstrosities  of  their  produc- 
tions. It  would  have  been  neither  wise  nor 
prudent  of  M.  Souvestre  openly  to  address 
a  like  reproach  to  his  brethren,  the  novelists 
of  France,  but  he  seems  to  hint  his  percep- 
tion of  the  objectionable  nature  of  their 
writings  when  he  dwells,  in  the  prefaces  to 
two  of  his  latest  publications,  on  the  great 
difficulty  of  finding  books  of  amusement 
which  may  be  read  aloud  in  the  family  circle 
— books  interesting  to  all  ages,  and  injurious 
to  none.  Au  Coin  du  Feu  was  an  attempt 
to  supply  this  want — the  first  instalment  of 
a  series  entitled  Romans  des  Families.  It 
was  welcomed  by  the  French  public,  soon 
reached  a  second  edition,  and  was  quickly 
followed  by  Sous  la  Tmnelle,  and  by  a  third 
volume,  entitled  Dans  la  Prairie.  Of  these 
three  books  only  the  two  former  have  reached 
us.  Each  of  them  contains  twelve  or  four- 
teen short  tales  and  sketches,  displaying  M. 
Souvestre's  talent  for  embellishing  the  most 
ordinary  incidents  by  the  grace  and  naivete 
of  his  style.  All  the  tales  inculcate  some 
home-truth  or  moral  precept.  The  lessons 
they  convey  have  no  pretensions  to  novelty. 
Since  the  world  began  they  have  been  re- 
peated millions  of  times  in  various  forms. 
M.  Souvestre  trusts  they  will  not  be  less 
useful  or  acceptable  in  the  form  of  fireside 
tales  than  if  couched  in  solemn  homilies. 
One  is  certainly  not  much  in  the  habit  of 
seeking  either  wisdom  or  morality  in  the 
guise  of  French  novelettes ;  and  the  author 
,  of  these  deserves  credit  for  showing,  what 
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few  of  his  literary  countrymen  have  of  late 
been  at  the  pains  to  prove,  that  it  is  possible 
to  provide  entertainment  in  inoffensive  tales 
as  well  as  in  highly- wrought  and  licentious 
romances. 

Some  of  the  chapters  of  Au  Coin  du  Feu 
are  more  particularly  adapted  to  young  per- 
sons, but  all  have  interest  for  those  of  mature 
age,  and  are  excellently  adapted  for  domes  tic- 
perusal.  The  first,  entitled  The  Interior  of  a 
Diligence,  is  clever  and  amusing,  as  are  also 
The  Poet  and  the  Peasant,  and  The  Sculptor 
of  the  Black  Forest.  The  incidents  of  any 
one  of  them  might  be  sketched  in  three  lines; 
bat  such  skeletons  would  be  uninteresting,  for 
it  is  the  style  and  handling  that  constitute 
their  chief  attraction. 

As  a  specimen  we  will  extract  a  short  one 
entire,  and  select  for  that  purpose  the  one 
that  has  pleased  us  best,  entitled 

THE   TWO    MOTTOES. 

In  the  coach -office  at  Cernay  stood  two 
young  men,  who  had  just  taken  their  places 
for  Kaysersberg.  They  were  of  the  same 
age — each  about  four-and- twenty  ;  but  there 
were  remarkable  differences  in  their  physiog- 
nomy and  general  appearance.  The  shorter 
of  the  two  was  dark,  pale,  quick  in  his  move- 
ments, and  of  an  impatient  vivacity  of  man- 
ner, which  betrayed,  at  a  first  glance,  his 
southern  origin.  His  companion,  on  the  con- 
trary, tall,  fair,  and  ruddy,  was  a  perfect 
type  of  that  mixed  Alsatian  race,  in  which 
French  expansiveness  is  happily  blended 
with  German  good  humor.  On  the  ground 
at  their  feet  were  two  small  portmanteaus, 
upon  which  cards  of  address  were  fastened 
with  sealing-wax.  On  one  of  these  cards 
was  inscribed — 

Henry  Fortin,  Marseilles, 

and  at  its  four  corners  a  seal  had  impressed 
upon  the  wax  the  motto  Mon  Droit. 
On  the  other  card  was  written — 

Joseph  Mulzkn,  Strasburg, 

and  the  motto  of  the  seal  was  Caritas. 

The  office-keeper  had  entered  their  names 
in  his  book,  and  added  the  words  with  two 
portmanteaus,  when  Henry  demanded  that 
these  should  be  weighed.  They  would  be 
weighed  at  Kaysersberg,  the  office-keeper  re- 
plied. The  young  man  said  it  would  be  in- 
convenient to  be  delayed  by  that  formality 
at  the  moment  of  their  arrival.  It  was  his 
right,  he  maintained,  to  have  them  weighed 
at  once.  The  office-keeper,  thus  hard  press- 
ed, grew  obstinate  in  his  turn.    In  vain  did 


Joseph  interfere,  and  remind  Henry  that  they 
had  barely  time  to  dine  before  departure.  In 
virtue  of  his  motto,  the  Marseillese  never 
gave  way  when  he  thought  he  was  in  the 
right ;  and  he  always  thought  that.  At  last 
the  office-keeper,  weary  of  the  dispute,  beat 
a  retreat,  and  escaped  into  his  dwelling- 
house.  Henry  would  have  continued  the 
discussion  with  the  porter,  but  fortunately 
the  porter  spoke  nothing  but  German.  So 
he  was  fain  to  accompany  his  friend  to  the 
inn,  venting  upon  him  by  the  way  the  super- 
abundance of  his  ill-humor. 

"  By  heavens  !"  he  exclaimed,  as  soon  as 
they  were  in  the  street,  "  you  would  make  a 
saint  swear !  What !  you  would  not  back 
me  against  that  obstinate  fellow  !" 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  replied  Joseph,  with  a 
smile,  "that  it  was  rather  he  who  was  in 
want  of  a  backer :  you  brought  forward  as 
formidable  an  array  of  arguments  a«  if  your 
fortune  or  your  honor  had  been  at  slake !" 

"  In  your  opinion,  then,  I  should  have 
done  better  not  to  defend  my  right  ?" 

"  When  the  right  is  not  worth  defending.'9 

49  Ah,  how  like  you !"  interrupted  Henry 
warmly ;  *'  you  are  always  ready  to  yield  ; 
one  must  be  walking  over  your  body  before 
you  think  of  defending  yourself.  Instead  of 
considering  the  world  as  a  battle-field,  you 
take  it  to  be  a  drawing-room  for  the  inter- 
change of  courtesies." 

"  Not  so,"  replied  Joseph,  "  but  a  great 
ship,  all  the  passengers  by  which  owe  each 
other  reciprocal  friendliness  and  toleration. 
Every  man  is  my  friend  until  he  has  declared 
himself  my  enemy." 

"  For  my  part,  I  consider  every  man  my 
enemy  until  he  has  declared  himself  my 
friend,"  replied  the  Marseillese.  "  It  is  a 
prudent  system,  which  I  have  always  found 
answer,  and  I  advise  you  to  adopt  it  at  Kay- 
sersberg. There  we  shall  find  ourselves  face 
to  face  with  our  uncle's  other  heirs,  who  will 
not  fail  to  appropriate  all  they  can  of  the  in- 
heritance. For  my  part,  I  am  determined  to 
concede  nothing  to  them." 

Thus  conversing,  the  cousins  reached  the 
White  Horse  Inn,  and  entered  the  public 
dining-room,  which  was  unoccupied,  save  by 
the  hostess,  who  was  laying,  for  three  persons 
only,  a  large  table  at  one  end  of  the  apart- 
ment. Henry  ordered  two  more  knives  and 
forks  to  be  laid  for  himself  and  Joseph. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  woman, 
"  but  you  cannot  dine  here." 

"  Why  so  ?"  inquired  the  young  man. 

"  Because  the  three  persons  for  whom  we 
have  just  laid  this  table  desire  to  diufiail&W 
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"  Let  them  dine  in  their  own  room,  then," 
replied  Henry,  abruptly.  "  This  is  the  public 
room  and  the  public  table  ;  here  every  trav- 
eller has  a  right  to  enter  and  to  dine." 

"What  matter,"  said  Joseph,  "  whether 
we  dine  here  or  in  another  room  ?" 

"  And  what  does  it  matter  to  those  three 
persons  whether  we  dine  here  or  not  ?"  re- 
torted Henry. 

"  They  came  before  you,  sir,"  objected  the 
hostess. 

"  Then,  in  your  inn,  it  is  the  first  comers 
who  lay  down  the  law  ?"  cried  Henry. 

"  Besides  that,  they  are  persons  whom  we 
know." 

"  And  you  care  more  for  them  than  for 
us  ?" 

"  You  understand,  sir,  that  when  custom- 
ers are  in  the  case  .  .  .  ." 

"  All  other  travellers  must  submit  to  their 
caprices  ?" 

"  Your  dinner  shall  be  laid  elsewhere." 

"  Yes,  with  the  broken  meat  from  your 
favorites'  table,  I  suppose  ?" 

The  hostess  was  hurt  by  this  imputation 
upon  her  establishment. 

"  If  the  gentleman  is  afraid  of  getting  a 
bad  dinner  at  the  White  Horse,  there  are 
other  inns  at  Cernay,"  said  she. 

"  I  was  just  thinking  so,"  replied  Henry, 
quickly,  taking  up  his  hat.  And,  without 
listening  to  Joseph,  who  tried  to  detain  him, 
he  darted  out  of  the  room  and  disappeared. 

Mulzen  knew  by  experience  that  the  best 
plan  in  cases  like  the  present,  was  to  let  his 
cousin's  ill  humor  burn  itself  out,  and  that 
any  attempt  to  recall  him  to  reason  served 
only  to  aggravate  his  pugnacity.  He  resolv- 
ed, therefore,  to  let  him  seek  his  dinner  else- 
where, and  ordered  his  own  to  be  served  up 
in  an  adjoining  apartment.  But  just  as  he 
was  about  adjourning  to  it,  the  three  expect- 
ed guests  entered  the  public  room.  These 
were  an  old  lady  and  her  niece,  and  a  gentle- 
man about  fifty  years  of  age.  The  hostess, 
who  was  telling  them  what  had  just  occurred, 
stopped  short  at  sight  of  Joseph,  who  bow- 
ed, and  was  withdrawing,  when  the  gentle- 
man detained  him.  "  1  am  grieved,  sir,"  said 
he,  urbanely,  "  to  learn  the  dispute  that  has 
occurred.  In  desiring  to  dine  alone,  our  ob- 
ject was  to  avoid  the  society  of  persons  whose 
conversation  and  manners  might  have  shock- 
ed these  ladies.  But,  certainly,  we  were  far 
from  desiring  to  drive  away  customers  from 
the  White  Horse,  as  your  friend  perhaps  be- 
lieved ;  and,  in  proof  of  what  I  say,  I  beg 
you  to  do  us  the  favor  of  sittting  down  to 
dinner  with  us." 


Joseph  would  have  refused,  declaring  him- 
self in  no  way  offended  by  a  precaution  which 
he  found  quite  natural ;  but  Mr.  Rosman  (it 
was  thus  the  two  ladies  called  their  com  pan* 
ion)  pressed  his  invitation  in  so  cordial  and 
friendly  a  manner,  that  he  ended  by  accepting. 

The  old  lady,  who  seemed  little  accustom- 
ed to  travel,  sat  down  opposite  to  him,  with 
her  niece,  and  heaved  a  deep  sigh. 

"You  are  tired,  Charlotte?"  said  Mr. 
Rosman. 

"Tired,  indeed!"  replied  the  old  woman  ; 
"  as  well  I  may  be,  after  being  shaken  up  for 
a  whole  day  in  that  crazy  coach,  getting  my 
meals  irregularly,  and  running  all  manner  of 
dangers ;  for  I  know  not  how  we  escaped  be- 
ing upset  twenty  times,  the  diligence  was  al- 
ways leaning  to  one  side  or  the  other !  I 
would  give  a  year  of  my  life  that  our  journey 
were  at  an  end." 

"  Fortunately  the  bargain  is  impossible  !" 
cried  the  young  girl,  smiling  and  kissing  her 
aunt. 

"  Yes,  yes,  you  laugh  at  my  troubles," 
said  Miss  Charlotte,  in  a  half  grumbling,  half 
affectionate  tone ;  "  young  girls,  now-a-days, 
fear  nothing !  They  travel  by  railway  and 
steamboat — they  would  travel  by  balloons, 
if  they  could  get  places.  It  is  the  Revolu- 
tion that  has  made  them  so  bold.  Before 
that,  the  bravest  amongst  them  travelled 
only  in  carts,  or  on  ass-back ;  and  even  then, 
only  when  they  bad  pressing  business.  I 
have  heard  my  poor  mother  say  that  she 
never  would  travel  in  any  other  way  than 
on  foot." 

"  Yes,"  observed  Mr.  Rosman, "  and  there- 
fore, her  farthest  journey  was  only  to  the 
chief  town  of  her  canton." 

"  That  did  not  prevent  her  being  a  worthy 
and  happy  woman,"  replied  Miss  Charlotte. 
"When  the  bird  has  built  his  nest,  he  stays 
there.  The  present  custom  of  passing  one's 
time  upon  the  high-road,  impairs  one  s  love 
of  home  and  family ;  people  get  a  habit  of 
being  at  home  everywhere.  It  may  be  more 
advantageous  to  society  at  large,  but  it  ren- 
ders individuals  less  good,  and  less  happy." 

"  Come,  come,  Charlotte,"  said  Mr.  Ros- 
man, gaily ;  "  your  late  jolting  has  set  you 
against  all  journeys,  but  I  hope  your  dis- 
content will  disappear  before  this  excellent 
soup.  I  appeal  to  your  impartiality  whether 
a  better  can  be  got,  even  at  Fontaine." 

The  dialogue  continued  in  this  strain  of 
affectionate  familiarity.  Joseph  at  first  main- 
tained a  discreet  silence,  but  Mr.  Rosman 
spoke  to  him  several  times,  and  conversation 
had  become  general,  when  the  waiter  came 
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in  to  say  that  the  diligence  was  about  start- 
ing. They  paid  for  their  dinner,  and  hast- 
ened to  tho  coach -office. 

On  arriving  there,  Joseph  saw  his  cousin 
hurrying  up.  Whilst  Mulzen  had  dined, 
Henry  had  run  from  one  tavern  to  another, 
finding  nothing  ready  at  any  of  them,  and  at 
last,  pressed  for  time,  he  had  been  fain  to 
buy  a  roll  and  some  fruit,  which  he  ate  as 
he  ran. 

As  may  be  imagined,  the  frugal  repast 
had  done  little  to  sweeten  his  temper. 
Joseph  observed  this,  and  abstained  from 
questioning  him.  Indeed  he  had  no  time, 
for  the  way-bill  was  already  being  called 
over,  and  the  travellers  were  about  to  take 
their  places,  when  tbe  office-keeper  dis- 
covered that  he  had  made  a  mistake,  had 
booked  two  persons  too  many,  and  that  the 
coach  was  full  without  Mulzen  and  Fortin. 

"  Full !"  cried  Henry ;  "  but  I  paid  you 
my  fare !" 

"  I  will  return  it  to  you,  sir,"  replied  the 
clerk. 

"  Not  at  all,"  answered  the  young  man. 
"Having  once  taken  my  money,  there  is  a 
contract  between  us.  I  have  a  right  to  a 
place,  and  a  place  I  will  have." 

And  so  saving,  he  grasped  a  strap  and 
ascended  the  imperial,  where  was  a  place  as 
yet  unfilled.  The  traveller  to  whom  it  be- 
longed protested  against  this  usurpation  ;  but 
Henry  persisted,  declaring  that  none  had  a 
right  to  make  him  get  down,  and  that  if  any 
attempted  it,  he  would  repel  violence  by  vio- 
lence. Joseph  in  vain  endeavored  to  com- 
Sromise  the  matter ;  the  Marseillese,  whose 
umor  had  been  by  no  means  mended  by  his 
bad  dinner,  persisted  in  his  resolution. 

'•  To  every  one  his  right,"  cried  he  ;  "  that 
it  my  motto.  Yours  is  '  Charity.'  Be  as 
charitable  as  you  please ;  for  my  part,  I  am 
satisfied  with  justice.  I  have  paid  for  this 
place ;  it  belongs  to  me.     I  shall  keep  it." 

The  traveller,  whose  place  he  filled,  ob- 
jected his  priority  of  possession  ;  but  Henry, 
who  was  a  lawyer,  replied  by  quotations 
from  the  code.  There  was  a  sharp  inter- 
change of  violent  explanations,  recriminations, 
and  menaces.  Miss  Charlotte,  who  heard 
everything  from  her  place  in  the  coupi, 
groaned  and  sighed  her  alarm,  and  recom- 
menced her  diatribes  against  travelling  in 
general,  and  public  vehicles  in  particular. 
At  last  Joseph,  perceiving  that  the  dispute 
became  more  and  more  envenomed,  proposed 
to  the  office-keeper  to  have  a  horse  put  to 
a  cabriolet  which  stood  in  the  yard,  and  in 
which   he  and    the  dispossessed    traveller 


would  continue  their  journey.  The  expe- 
dient was  adopted  by  the  parties  concerned, 
and  the  diligence  set  of. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  November ;  the 
air,  damp,  land  chilly  at  the  moment  of  de- 
parture, grew  colder  still  as  night  approach- 
ed. Henry  Fortin,  accustomed  to  the  sun 
of  Provence,  was  anything  but  comfortable 
in  his  exposed  place  upon  the  top  of  the  dili- 
gence. In  vain  did  he  button  his  great-coat 
to  the  very  chin ;  he  shivered  like  a  leaf  in 
the  frigid  evening  fog.  His  lips  were  blue, 
his  teeth  chattered  !  Soon  a  small  icy  rain, 
driven  full  in  his  face  by  the  wind,  pene- 
trated his  clothes.  His  neighbor,  protected 
by  an  ample  blanket-coat,  might  easily  have 
spared  him  a  portion  of  it,  and  been  no  worse 
off  himself ;  but  the  neighbor  was  a  corpu- 
lent shopkeeper,  very  tender  of  his  own  per- 
son, and  extremely  careless  of  the  comfort 
of  others.  When  Fortin  refused  to  give  up 
the  place  of  which  he  had  taken  possession, 
the  fat  man  applauded,  declaring  that "  every 
one  travelled  for  his  own  account,  and  should 
look  after  his  own  interests ;"  principles 
which  the  young  man  found  then  perfectly 
reasonable,  and  from  whose  application  he 
now  suffered.  About  the  middle  of  the  jour- 
ney, the  stout  traveller  put  his  head  out  of 
his  cloak,  looked  at  his  neighbor,  and  said — 

"  You  seem  very  cold,  sir  ?" 

"  I  am  wet  to  the  skin,"  replied  Fortin, 
who  could  hardly  speak. 

The  fat  man  shook  himself  in  his  huge 
wrapper,  as  if  intensely  enjoying  the  warmth 
and  dryness  it  secured  him. 

"  It  is  very  bad  for  the  health  to  get  wet," 
said  he  philosophically.  "Another  time  I 
advise  you  to  bring  a  cloak  like  mine ;  it  is 
very  warm,  and  not  dear." 

Having  given  this  sensible  advice,  he  with- 
drew his  comfortable  countenance  within  his 
snug  garment,  and  relapsed  into  a  luxurious 
doze. 

It  was  long  after  night-fall  when  the  dili- 
gence arrived  at  Kaysersberg.  Half  dead 
with  cold,  Fortin  scrambled  down  from  the 
roof,  and  sought  refuge  in  the  inn-kitchen, 
where  a  large  fire  blazed.  On  entering,  he 
found  a  group  of  travellers  already  assembled 
round  the  cheerful  hearth,  and  amongst 
them,  to  his  surprise,  were  his  cousin  and 
the  traveller  whom  he  had  deprived  of  his 
place.  The  cabriolet  had  taken  them  by  a 
cross  road,  which  was  a  short  cut,  and  they 
had  been  an  hour  at  the  inn. 

On  remarking  his  cousin's  deplorable 
plight,  Mulzen  at  once  gave  up  his  chair  to 
him ;  as  for  the  traveller  whom  Fortin  had 
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dispossessed  at  Cemay,  he  could  not  restrain 
a  hearty  laugh. 

•  "  Upon  my  word !"  he  cried,  "  I  must 
thank  this  gentleman  for  having  driven  me 
from  the  imperial  of  the  diligence  ;  for,  had 
he  not  done  so,  I  should  now  be  wet  and 
half  frozen  as  he  is,  instead  of  being  warm 
and  comfortable  as  I  am." 

Fortin's  position  was  altogether  too  bad  to 
admit  of  a  retort ;  he  sat  down  before  the 
fire,  and  tried  to  warm  himself. 

As  soon  as  he  was  a  little  revived,  he  asked 
for  a  room  and  a  bed  ;  but  the  Kaysersberg 
fair  was  only  just  over,  and  the  inn  was  full 
of  persons  who  were  to  leave  next  morning. 
Joseph  and  his  companion,  although  they 
had  arrived  before  the  diligence,  had  found 
but  one  small  bed  vacant,  which  the  former 
had  generously  given  up  to  the  latter.  How- 
ever, after  much  inquiry  and  investigation,  it 
came  out  that  there  was  another  bed  disen- 
gaged ;  but  this  stood  in  a  room  with  four 
others,  occupied  by  four  pedlars,  who  re- 
fused to  admit  a  stranger  into  the  apartment. 

"Did  they  engage  the  room  for  them- 
selves alone?"  inquired  Fortin. 

"  By  no  means,"  replied  the  innkeeper. 

"  Then  you  have  a  right  to  dispose  of  the 
unoccupied  bed  ?" 

"  Undoubtedly." 

"Then  what  reason  do  they  give  for  re- 
fusing to  admit  a  fifth  person  into  the 
room  ?" 

"  No  reason  at  all ;  but  they  are  four 
rough-looking  fellows,  and  nobody  cared  to 
have  a  quarrel  with  them." 

Fortin  rose  quickly  from  his  seat. 

"  That  is  weakness,"  cried  he.  "  For  my 
part,  I  certainly  will  not  sleep  upon  a  chair, 
because  four  strangers  think  proper  to  mono- 
polize five  beds.  Show  me  their  room. 
Thev  must  be  made  to  hear  reason." 

"  Have  a  care,  Henry,"  said  Mulzen. 
"They  are  brutal,  ill-conditioned  fellows." 

"  Does  their  brutality  entitle  them  to  make 
us  sit  up  all  night  ?"  sharply  demanded  the 
native  of  Marseilles.  "  No,  pardieu !  I  will 
go  to  bed  in  spite  of  them." 

He  put  on  his  travelling  cap,  and  was 
leaving  the  room  in  company  with  the  inn- 
keeper, when  Mr.  Rosman,  who,  whilst  seek- 
ing a  man  to  carry  his  baggage,  had  over- 
heard the  conversation,  approached  the  two 
cousins. 

"  I  perceive,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  with  his 
friendly,  smiling  air,  "  that  you  have  difficul- 
ty in  finding  beds  for  to-night." 

"  I  shall  not  be  long  without  one,"  replied 
Henry,  passing  on. 


"  One  moment,"  stud  Mr.  Rosman.  "  Those 
men  will  perhaps  reply  to  your  reasons  with 
insults,  and  you  may  have  difficulty  in  get- 
ting them  to  admit  your  right.  Had  you 
not  better  accept  beds  at  my  house,  gentle- 
men ?  I  live  but  a  few  yards  off,  and  shall 
have  great  pleasure  in  receiving  you." 

Fortin  and  Mulzen  bowed,  and  returned 
their  thanks  for  this)  hospitable  invitation — 
but  in  very  different  tones.  That  of  Mulzen 
was  grateful  and  joyous ;  that  of  his  com- 
panion constrained,  although  polite.  Henry 
had  not  yet  forgotten  that  Mr.  Rosman  was 
the  primary  cause  of  the  meagreness  of  his 
dinner  at  Cemay. 

"  You  are  too  obliging,  sir,"  said  he,  soft- 
ening his  voice ;  "  hut  I  would  not  on  any 
account  occasion  you  so  much  trouble.  It  is 
well,  besides,  to  give  a  lesson  to  these  peo- 
ple, and  to  teach  them  to  respect  the  rights 
of  travellers." 

Having  thus  spoken,  he  again  bowed,  and 
betook  himself  to  the  apartment  occupied  by 
the  pedlars.  Mulzen,  fearing  a  quarrel,  fol- 
lowed him;  but  whether  it  was  that  the 
hawkers  did  not  care  much  about  the  matter, 
or  that  they  were  daunted  by  the  Proven- 
cal's resolute  mien,  they  contented  themselves 
with  a  little  grumbling,  in  spite  of  which 
Henry  installed  himself  in  the  fifth  bed. 
His  cousin,  relieved  of  his  apprehensions, 
then  re-descended  the  stairs  and  joined  Mr. 
Rosman,  who  had  been  so  obliging  as  to 
wait  for  him. 

Miss  Chartotte  and  her  niece  Louisa  were 
preparing  the  tea  before  a  crackling  fire  of 
fir-cones.  Mulzen'*  guide  spoke  a  few 
words  in  a  low  voice  to  the  two  ladies,  who 
received  the  young  man  with  courteous 
kindness.  They  made  him  sit  down  at  table, 
and  Louisa  filled  the  cups.  As  to  Miss 
Charlotte,  she  had  not  yet  recovered  from 
the  fatigue  of  her  journey ;  seated  in  her 
arm-chair,  she  fancied  she  still  felt  the  jolts 
of  the  diligence,  and  heard  the  rattle  of  the 
wheels  in  the  singing  of  the  kettle.  She  did 
not  forget,  however,  to  inquire  what  had  be- 
come of  the  young  man  who  had  carried  the 
imperial  of  the  diligence  by  assault  at  Cer- 
nay,  and  Mr.  Rosman  related  what  had  just 
occurred  at  the  inn. 

"  Bless  me !"  cried  Miss  Charlotte,  "  he 
passes  his  life  in  search  of  quarrels  and  liti- 
gation !  He  is  a  man  to  be  avoided  like  a 
pestilence !" 

"It  is  impossible  to  have  a  better  heart  or 
more  upright  character,"  replied  Mulzen; 
"  but  he  makes  a  point  of  acting  up  to  bis 
motto :  To  every  one  his  rights" 
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"  Whereas  your  motto  is  Charity"  rejoin- 
ed the  old  lady  with  a  smile.  "  Oh !  I  over- 
heard all  that  passed  at  Cernay." 

"You  travel  together?"  inquired  Mr. 
Rosman. 

"  We  are  cousins,"  replied  Mulzen,  "  and 
we  have  come  to  Kaysersberg  to  be  present 
at  the  opening  of  a  will,  which  takes  place 
to-morrow." 

"A  will!"  repeated  Miss  Charlotte  in  a 
tone  of  surprise. 

"  The  will  of  our  uncle,  Doctor  Harver." 

The  two  ladies  and  Mr.  Rosman  looked  at 
each  other. 

"Ah!  you  are  the  doctor's  relatives?" 
said  Mr.  Rosman,  gazing  at  the  young  man 
with  a  certain  degree  of  interest.  "  Chance 
could  hardly  have  directed  you  better,  sir, 
for  I  was  his  oldest  and  most  intimate  friend." 

This  sort  of  mutual  recognition  naturally 
led  the  conversation  to  the  subject  of  the  de- 
ceased doctor.  Mulzen  had  never  seen  him, 
but  he  felt  for  him  that  sort  of  respectful 
regard  which  instinct  establishes  between 
members  of  the  same  family.  He  talked  a 
long  time  of  the  doctor ;  listened  with  inter- 
est to  details  of  his  life  and  of  his  last  mo- 
ments ;  and  at  last,  after  one  of  those  inti- 
mate conversations  in  which  heart  and  mind 
throw  off  disguise,  and  display  themselves  as 
they  really  are,  he  retired  to  bed,  delighted 
with  his  boats,  who,  on  their  part,  were  equal- 
ly pleased  with  him. 

Tired  with  his  journey,  it  was  late  when 
he  awoke  next  morning.  He  hastened  to 
dress'  himself,  in  order  to  seek  his  cousin, 
whom  he  was  to  accompany  to  the  notary 
with  whom  the  will  was  deposited.  But  on 
going  down  into  the  breakfast-room  he  found 
the  notary  there,  with  Mr.  Rosman  and 
Fortin*  for  whom  a  messenger  had  been  sent. 
Miss  Charlotte  and  Louisa  soon  appeared. 
When  all  were  assembled,  Mr.  Rosman  turn* 
ed  to  the  two  young  men,  and  said,  with  a 
smile: 

"All  here  present  are  interested  in  the 
matter  which  brings  you  to  Kaysersberg, 
gentlemen ;  for  my  sister-in-law,  Miss  Char- 
lotte Revel,  and  her  niece,  Louisa  Armand, 
whose  guardian  I  am,  have  come  hither  like 
yourselves,  to  witness  the  opening  of  the  will 
of  their  brother  and  uncle,  Dr.  Harver." 

The  two  young  men  bowed  to  Miss  Char- 
lotte and  Miss  Louisa,  who  returned  their 
salutation. 

"Since  accident  has  brought  together  all 
the  parties  concerned,"  continued  Mr.  Ros- 
man, "I  thought  the  doctor's  last  wishes 
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might  be  made  public  here  as  well  aa  at  the 
notary's  office." 

Fortin  made  a  sign  of  assent.  Everybody 
sat  down,  and  the  notary  was  about  to  break 
the  seal  of  the  will,  when  he  checked  him- 
self. 

"  This  will,"  he  said,  "  is  of  old  date,  and, 
during  the  latter  months  of  his  life,  Dr.  Har- 
ver told  me  several  times  that  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  destroy  it,  so  that  each  of  his  heirs 
might  receive  the  share  regulated  by  law. 
The  non-execution  of  his  intention  I  can  ex- 
plain only  by  the  suddenness  of  his  death.  I 
deem  it  my  duty  to  declare  this ;  and  now  I 
ask  all  the  interested  persons  here  present 
whether  they  are  disposed  to  ful61  the  doc- 
tor's expressed  intention,  and  to  cancel  this 
will  with  one  consent,  before  any  know  whom 
the  document  enriches." 

This  unexpected  proposal  was  followed  by 
a  pause  of  some  moments'  duration.  Mulzen 
was  the  first  to  break  silence* 

"As  far  as  I  am  concerned,"  said  he, 
modestly,  "  having  no  particular  claim  upon 
the  good  will  of  the  deceased,  I  cannot  con- 
sider that  I  make  a  sacrifice  in  agreeing  to 
an  equal  division  of  the  property,  and  1  am 
quite  willing  to  consent  to  it." 

"  For  my  part,"  said  Miss  Charlotte,  "  I 
make  no  objection  whatever." 

"  In  the  name  of  my  ward,"  said  Mr.  Ros- 
man, "I  give  my  consent." 

"  Then,"  said  the  notary,  turning  to  Hen- 
ry, "  there  is  only  this  gentleman  .  .  .  ." 

Fortin  seemed  somewhat  embarrassed. 

"  Like  my  cousin,"  he  at  last  said,  "  I  have 
no  ground  to  expect  that  the  will  favors  me, 
but  that  is  the  very  reason  why  I  should  be 
guarded  in  my  decision.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  doctor's  intentions,  his  will 
alone  can  now  be  considered  to  express  them ; 
to  neutralize  beforehand  his  testamentary 
dispositions,  is  to  infringe  both  on  the  rights 
of  the  will  and  on  those  of  the  unknown 
legatee." 

"  Let  us  say  no  more  about  it,"  interrupt- 
ed the  notary.  "  Prompt  and  perfect  una- 
nimity could  alone  make  legitimate  my  pro- 
position. Let  us  remain  within  the  strict 
limits  of  legal  right — as  you,  sir,  propose ; 
and  now  be  pleased  to  listen." 

With  these  words  he  tore  the  envelope, 
opened  the  will,  and  read  as  follows : — 

"  Of  the  four  persons  who  can  lay  claim 
to  my  inheritance,  I  know  but  two: — my 
sister  Charlotte  Revel,  and  my  niece,  Louisa 
Armand.  But  these  two,  long  united  by  the 
strictest  affection,  have  but  one  cQUM&ttk  v&- 
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terest,  and  may  be  considered,  in  fact,  to 
constitute  but  one  person;  with  respect  to 
them,  therefore,  I  have  only  Louisa  to  con- 
sider. My  first  intention  was  to  bequeath  to 
her  all  I  possess ;  but  it  afterwards  occurred 
to  me  that  one  of  my  two  nephews  might  be 
equally  worthy  of  my  regard.  The  sole  dif- 
ficulty is  to  find  out  which  of  the  two  it  is. 

"  Unable  to  investigate  this  point  myself, 
and  well  knowing  the  intelligence  and  right- 
mindedness  of  my  niece,  Louisa,  I  refer  the 
matter  to  her  judgment;  and  I  constitute 
my  sole  heir  that  one  of  the  two  cousins 
whom  she  shall  select  for  her  husband. 

"  Harver." 

When  the  notary  paused,  after  completing 
the  perusal  of  the  will  of  the  eccentric  but 
well-meaning  doctor,  a  silence  of  some  dura- 
tion ensued.  The  two  young  men  looked 
embarrassed,  and  Louisa  held  down  her 
head. 

"Mon  Dieu!"  cried  Miss  Charlotte  at 
last,  "  the  doctor  has  bequeathed  a  very  dif- 
ficult task  to  my  niece." 

"  Less  difficult  than  you  think,  sister,"  said 
Bosman,  smiling.  "  I  have  long  been  well 
acquainted  with  the  contents  of  Harver's  will, 
and  I  made  inquiries  in  consequence.  The 
result  of  those  inquiries  convinced  me  that, 
whatever  her  choice,  there  was  nothing  to 
fear  for  Louisa." 

"  Then  let  Miss  Armand  decide,"  said  the 
notary  laughing.  "  Since  there  is  safety  in 
either  case,  she  has  but  to  consult  her  inspi- 
rations." 

"  I  will  beg  my  aunt  to  decide  for  me," 
murmured  the  young  girl,  throwing  herself 
into  Miss  Charlotte's  arms. 

"I  decide?"  cried  the  old  lady;  .  .  .  "it 
is  very  perplexing,  my  dear,  and  I  really  do 
not  know  .  .  .  . ' 

But  whilst  uttering  these  words  with  an 
air  of  indecision,  Miss  Charlotte's  first  glance 
was  at  Mulzen.     Fortin  perceived  this. 

"  Ah,  Madam,"  cried  he  quickly,  "  I  see 
that  your  choioo  is  made,  and,  whatever  my 
regrets,  I  cannot  but  approve  it.  Mademoi- 
selle," he  continued,  taking  Mulzen's  hand 
and  leading  him  to  Louisa,  "your  aunt  has 
seen  and  judged  rightly ;  my  cousin  is  more 
deserving  than  I  am." 

"Your  present  conduct  proves  the  con- 
trary," said  Miss  Charlotte,  touched  by  this 
generosity  ;  "but  we  already  know  Mr.  Mul- 


zen a  little ;  and  then — in  short,  you  deserve 
to  hear  the  whole  truth  .  .  .  ." 

"Tell  it  me,  by  all  means,  interrupted 
Fortin. 

"  Well,  then,  his  motto  encourages,  whilst 
yours  deters  me;  he  promises  indulgence, 
and  you  justice.  Alas  !  my  dear  sir,  justice 
may  suffice  for  angels,  but  men  have  need  of 
charity." 

"You  are  perhaps  right,  madam," 'said 
Henry  Fortin,  thoughtfully  ;  "  yesterday  and 
to-day  everything  seems  to  combine  to  give 
me  a  lesson.  The  rigid  defence  of  my  right 
has  always  turned  against  me,  whilst  my 
cousin's  benevolence  has  in  every  instance 
profited  him.  Mulzen  was  in  the  right :  his 
motto  is  better  than  mine,  for  it  is  nearer 
to  the  law  of  God.  Christ  did  not  say,  To 
every  one  his  rights  ;  but  rather,  Love  your 
neighbor  as  yourself" 

Thus  prettily  does  M.  Souvestre  illustrate 
and  enforce  a  precept.     We  are  constantly, 
asked  by  parents  and  guardians,  having  a 
wholesome  horror  of  modern  French  litera- 
ture, to  recommend  to  them  books  at  once 
unexceptionable  and    entertaining.     Young 
ladies  must  learn  French,  and  will  not  read 
Telemachus  more  than  six  or  seven  times 
through — a  number  of  perusals  which  may 
well  nauseate  the  most  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  that  very  admirable  and  particularly  wea- 
risome production.     But  it  will  be  admitted 
that  modest  maidens  of  a  tender  age  can 
hardly  with  propriety  be  left  to  seek  their 
own  literary  pasture  upon  the  shelves  of  a 
French  bookshop.     An  appeal  to  the  libra- 
rian's discrimination  is  apt  to  be  responded 
to  by  a  recommendation  of  the  books  most 
run  upon ;  books  whose  plot,  incident,  and 
language,  are  often  as  grotesquely  revolting 
as  those  of  any  of  the  petites  comidies  right- 
fully  denounced  by  Mr.  Matthews  of  the 
Lyceum.      In   England   and    in    Germany, 
the  publisher's  name  is  perhaps   the   best 
guide  in  the  selection  of  books  of  any  class. 
In  the  case  of  French  novels  and  romances, 
it  is  safer  to  look  to   that   of  the   author. 
This,  of  course,  implies  a  certain  familiarity 
with  the  French  literature  of  the  day.   Those 
who  have  not  time  and  opportunity  of  ac- 
quiring it,  will  hardly  err,  judging  from  the 
books  before  us,  and  from  the  one  we  re* 
viewed  a  few  months  ago,  in  inscribing  upon 
their  "  safe  "  list  the  name  of  Emile  Souves- 
tre. 
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There  is  nothing  so  apparently  easy  for 
every  one  to  arrive  at  and  portray,  and  yet 
so  impossible  to  obtain,  as  a  genuine  picture 
of  private  and  domestic  life.  For  the  present, 
one  scarcely  prizes  such  a  thing,  it  is  so 
common-place,  so  universal.  But  have  the 
private  domestic  life  of  one  century  or  age 
uaguerreotyped  for  the  contemplation  and 
amusement  of  the  century  after — this  makes 
a  chef-d'oeuvre.  Novels  do  not  do  this,  or 
have  not  done  it.  Does  Fielding  give  a  true 
picture  of  his  age  ?  I  hope  and  believe  not. 
Does  Richardson  ?  We  know  he  does  not. 
Does  Smollet  ?  A  smile  must  answer.  The 
memoirs  of  great  people  tell  but  the  libels 
of  the  great,  and  these  are  told  discreetly. 
Even  amidst  the  ocean  of  French  memoirs, 
how  few  are  there  that  give  a  faithful  and 
interesting  sketch  of  private  and  domestic 
l.fe  ?  Marmontel  is  charming,  but  his  auto- 
biography savors  of  the  pastoral.  Rousseau 
is  abominable.  We  have  in  record  the  life  of 
a  soldier,  that  of  a  courtier,  of  a  lawyer,  of  the 
artist  and  goldsmith,  as  in  Benvenuto,  of  a 
man  of  letters,  of  the  actor.  But  a  vivid  repre- 
sentation of  bourgeois  life,  that  we  have  not. 

Had  we  been  told  that  Alexandre  Dumas 
would  have  treated  the  world  to  such  a 
picture,  we  should  not  have  believed  it.  The 
dramatist,  always  seeking  to  surprise,  the 
novelist  ever  revelling  in  the  fabulous,  the 
portray er  of  court  and  military  adventurers 
and  duellists,  of  all  kinds  of  extraordinary 
and  bustling  scenes  and  character,  to  sit 
down  and  give  us  the  picture  of  village  life. 
George  Sand  may  do  that,  we  should  say, 
but  Dumas  never.  Tet  it  is  this  precisely 
that  Dumas  has  done.  He  spent  the  first 
fifteen  years  of  his  life  in  a  little  town, 
Villers  Coterets,  about  sixty  miles  north-east 
of  Paris.  And  he  has  given  a  most  detailed 
and  pictorial  history  of  this  village,  or  rather 
town,  during  ten  or  twelve  years,  from  the 
middle  of  Napoleon's  reign  to  the  middle  of 
Louis  the  Eighteenth's.  Dumas's  memoirs 
are  of  course  an  Olio.  Podrida,  a  mixture  of 
everything,  politics,  literature,  courts  and 
coulisses,  dramas,  and  coups  cTitat.  But 
amidst  such  a  world  of  stirring  scenes  and 


personages  there  is  nothing  so  charming  or 
so  interesting  as  the  sketches  from  the  life 
of  the  friends  and  acquaintances  who  illu- 
mined his  young  days,  from  the  humble 
tradesman  and  smart  modiste,  to  the  lords 
and  ladies  of  the  chateau*  in  his  vicinity. 

In  this  minute  picture  of  a  French  town, 
its  habits,  ways,  troubles,  prejudices,  amuse- 
ments, and  opinions,  there  is  nothing  fabu- 
lous, improbable,  exaggerated,  or  given  for 
effect.  It  is  the  simple  truth,  told  of  himself 
and  others,  by  one  who  artistically  knows 
that  in  the  representation  of  that  section  of 
life,  truth,  the  simple  truth,  is  the  greatest 
of  all  charms. 

Considerable  and  universal  laughter  was 
indulged  in  at  the  expense  of  Dumas  by  his 
acquaintances,  and  even  his  admirers,  when, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  certain  trial,  he  gave  in 
his  name  as  Davy  Marquis  de  la  Pailleterie. 
His  memoir  commences  with  the  proof  of 
his  right  to  this  title.  His  greatgrandfather 
bore  the  appellate  of  Marquis  de  la  Pailleterie, 
and  had  been  second  to  the  Marshal  Due  de 
Richelieu,  in  his  well  known  duel  with  the 
Prince  de  Lixen.  He  sold  his  lands  and 
emigrated  to  St.  Domingo  in  search  of 
fortune :  there,  by  a  woman  of  color,  whom, 
Dumas  asserts,  his  grandfather  married,  he 
had  the  future  General  Dumas,  the  father  of 
our  man  of  letters.  This  mulatto  giant,  a 
Hercules  in  form,  agreed  but  ill  with  his 
father,  although  they  both  returned  to 
France  together;  and  when  there,  to  be 
independent  of  his  father,  he  enlisted  in  a  . 
dragoon  regiment,  dropping  his  claim  to  the 
future  title  of  Davy  de  la  Pailleterie,  and 
assumed  merely  the  name  of  his  mother, 
Dumas.  The  Revolution  found  him  a  ser- 
geant, but  in  a  very  short  time  made  him  a 
colonel  and  a  general.  Of  the  great  courage, 
activity,  and  strength  of  General  Dumas 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt.  Commanding  a 
division,  or  under  any  leader,  he  was  invalu- 
able, as  he  proved  in  Italy  and  in  the  Tyrol ; 
but  as  Commander-in-chief  he  evidently  had 
soine  defects  or  characteristics,  -*V*sfok  \ssk 
too  naturaWy  e&cwpt&  \Xte  Svwwomw^  *&\a^ 
son,  but  'wYAch  ^wieTta&.  \s«d>  wm&b 
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even  two  months  consecutively  in  command. 
That  of  La  Vendue,  indeed,  the  republican 
government  were  inclined  to  leave  him  ;  but 
he  declined  the  task  of  reducing  the  royalist 
insurrection  of  these  provinces  with  a  repub- 
lican army,  that  had  abandoned  itself  to 
cruelty  and  rapine.  The  capture  of  the 
Alpine  forts  of  Piedmont,  the  siege  of  Man- 
tua, and  the  advance  through  the  Tyrol, 
from  Botzen  to  Brixen,  were  the  military 
struggles  in  which  General  Dumas  chiefly 
distinguished  himself.  His  defence  of  a 
bridge  single-handed  in  the  Tyrol,  caused 
him  to  be  presented  to  the  Directory  as  the 
Horatius  Codes  of  the  Tyrol.  His  son  may 
be  allowed  some  pious  exaggeration  in  re- 
counting these  farts  d'armes.  Dumas  claims 
for  his  father  the  merit  of  having  surprised 
and  seized,  in  the  intestines  of  a  spy,  a 
letter  of  General  Alvinzi's,  addressed  to  the 
governor  of  Mantua,  and  announcing  his 
intention  of  forcing  the  heights  and  fighting 
the  battle  of  Rivoli.  If  so,  Bonaparte  had 
the  advantage  of  entering  upon  that  action, 
aware  of  the  intention  and  manoeuvres  of  bis 
enemy.  Bonaparte,  however,  gave  Dumas 
no  thanks,  no  promotion,  not  even  a  sabre  of 
honor.  Still  he  was  too  brave  an  officer 
not  to  be  employed,  and  Bonaparte  brought 
Dumas  with  him  to  Egypt,  where  his 
swarthy  complexion  and  gigantic  form  com- 
manded immense  respect  from  the  Egyptian 
race.  His  son  gives  him  credit  for  having, 
by  personal  exertion,  put  down  the  insurrec- 
tion of  Cairo,  whilst  Bonaparte  himself,  after 
Kleber's  assassination,  non  erat  inventus. 

Every  one  has  seen  the  large  picture  of 
Girodet,  representing  the  quelling  of  the  in- 
surrection of  Cairo.  When  first  ordered, 
General  Dumas,  the  real  hero  of  the  day, 
was  also  to  be  the  hero  of  the  picture. 
But,  by  subsequent  orders,  he  was  omitted 
altogether,  the  fine  figure  of  the  French 
general  being  replaced  by  that  of  a  fair- 
haired  and  gallant  hussar,  the  likeness  of  no 
officer  in  the  army,  and  thus  belying  the 
historical  fact  which  the  picture  was  in- 
tended to  illustrate.  Dumas  was  so  recal- 
citrant, so  open-mouthed  against  Bonaparte 
and  his  ambition,  that  the  latter  allowed 
Dumas  to  set  sail  before  himself  to  Europe. 
He  was  captured  at  Naples,  thrust  into 
prison,  and  made  to  endure  all  kinds  of  ill- 
treatment,  of  which  continued  attempts  to 
poison  him  were  the  worst  feature.  General 
Dumas  got  free  at  the  peace,  but  with  a 
constitution  destroyed  by  the  drugs  given 
him  w  the  Neapolitan  prison,  and  with  all 
hopes  of  advancement  cut  off  by  the  eleva- 


tion of  Bonaparte,  between  whom  and  him 
there  was  a  gulf  of  enmity.  Dumas  could 
never  get  even  the  arrears  of  his  pay  accru- 
ing during  his  imprisonment.  Neither  could 
he  ever  obtain  indemnity  or  employ.  He 
retired  to  Villers  Coterets,  where  he  had 
married,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  which 
he  lived  till  his  death. 

Dumas'8  mother,  the  wife  and  widow  of 
the  Genera],  was  the  daughter  of  the  chief 
innkeeper  of  Villers  Coterets,  but  neverthe- 
less allied  to  the  gentry  of  the  country  round 
as  well  as  to  the  bourgeoisie  of  the  town. 
And  nothing  can  so  fully  depict  the  strange 
originality  (to  us)  of  French  society,  as  the 
pictures  of  a  young  man,  Dumas,  equally 
intimate  with  Madame  de  Valence  and  her 
society,  M.  Deviolaine,  Inspector  of  Forests, 
and  his  society,  and  withal  the  hail-fellow- 
well-met  with  every  one,  even  the  lowest 
tradesfolk,  male  or  female,  of  the  town.  In 
England,  with  its  rules  of  caste,  this  were 
impossible.  In  Villers  Coterets  it  was  quite 
natural.  Not  only  did  young  Dumas  go 
from  a  visit  to  Villers  Hellon,  and  from  the 
society  of  Madame  de  Valence  and  of  M. 
Leuven  to  that  of  the  worthy  tradespeople 
of  the  town,  but  the  persons  of  these  differ- 
ent classes  met  at  the  same/efc,  and  joined 
in  the  same  dance,  many  a  time  and  oft, 
without  the  one  derogating  from  their  rank, 
or  the  other  presuming  upon  the  familiarity 
so  as  to  cause  an  inconvenient  result.  One 
of  the  persons  whom  Dumas  met  in  this  so- 
ciety, was  Marie  Capelle,  then  a  child,  grands 
daughter  of  M.  Collard,  and  descended  ille- 
gitimately from  Philip  Egalite\  Marie  Ca- 
pelle, the  reader  will  recollect,  was  after- 
wards Madame  Laffarge,  and  claimed  rela- 
tionship, by  descent,  with  the  family  of 
Orleans,  reigning  at  the  time  of  her  trial 
and  condemnation.  The  death  of  Madame 
Laffarge  has  just  been  announced  in  the 
French  papers,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  a 
Mademoiselle  Collard,  to  be  noticed  also  in 
these  volumes,  attended  her  not  only  in  her 
last  moments,  but  her  last  years.  Villers 
Coterets,  it  should  be  noted,  was  the  country 
residence  of  the  House  of  Orleans,  was  to  it 
what  Versailles  was  to  the  King.  Hence  all 
the  people  of  Villers  Coterets  were  especial- 
ly interested  in  the  family  of  Orleans,  and  it 
in  them.  So  that  Dumas  is  able,  from  the 
mere  traditions  heard  by  his  juvenile  ear,  to 
give  a  great  many  anecdotes  and  particulari- 
ties of  the  family.  Young  Dumas  had  even 
seen  Madame  de  Montesson,  wife  and  widow 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  father  of  Philip 
Egalitl.     Madame  de  Genlis  was  her  niece. 
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The  Duke  returning  home  suddenly  one 
day,  found  M.  de  Valence  on  his  knees  before 
his  wife,  Madame  de  Montesson.  The  mar- 
riage was  one  by  the  left  hand,  that  did  not 
make  the  lady  a  duchess.  She  conjured 
away  her  husband's  surprise,  by  exclaiming, 
that  M.  de  Valence  was  on  his  knees  to  her, 
supplicating  that  she  might  use  her  influence 
to  procure  for  him  the  hand  of  Pulcherie, 
daughter  of  Madame  de  Genlis  by  the  Duke 
de  Chartres.  This  saved  M.  de  Valence 
from  a  scrape,  and  endowed  him  with  a  wife. 
And  hence  the  descent  of  these  families,  the 
Collards  and  Capelles,  from  Philip  Egalite. 
Madame  de  Genlis  used  to  pay  visits  now 
and  then  to  her  descendants  at  Villers  Cote- 
rets.  Dumas  was  present  at  one  of  these 
visits,  and  avows  that  the  impression  left  on 
him  by  the  authoress  of  the  "  Veillles  du 
Chateau,"  was  that  of  a  witch. 

The  memoir  contains  some  charming  pic- 
tures of  village  fetes  and  rustic  festivities, 
with  full-length  portraits  of  the  personages, 
so  truly  done  as  to  interest  the  reader  as 
much  as  if  he  had  accompanied,  and  was 
destined  to  accompany  them,  through  six- 
teen volumes  of  a  harrowing  and  diluted 
story.  Another  powerful  portion  of  the 
volume  consists  of  sporting  stories, — the 
description  of  the  boar-hunts  especially  in 
the  forest  of  Villers  Coterets.  Dumas  gives 
minute  portraits  of  every  garde  chassie,  and 
does  not  spare  us  a  dog,  much  less  a  boar, 
each  of  which  is  painted  as  Sneyders  or 
Landseer  might  delight  to  do.  These  hunt- 
ing expeditions  are,  indeed,  chefs-d'oeuvre  in 
their  way. 

Among  the  most  prominent  in  these 
sketches,  of  the  living  friends  of  Dumas, 
were  M.  Ribier  de  Leuven  and  his  son 
Adolph.  The  eldest  of  these  personages 
had  been  engaged  with  Ankerstrom  in  the 
conspiracy  to  kill  the  King  of  Sweden.  The 
crime  of  this  king,  at  least  in  the  opinion  and 
belief  of  his  subjects,  was  his  love  of  min- 
ions. A  number  of  nobles  did  not  fear 
to  hint  to  the  monarch  their  suspicions, 
and  to  declare  to  him  their  belief,  that  his 
flagitious  conduct  was  the  cause  of  there 
being  no  heir  to  the  throne.  Instead  of  in- 
dignantly rejecting  the  imputation,  and 
avenging  it  on  the  utterers,  the  monarch,  it 
is  6aid,  retaliated  by  introducing  one  of  his 
minions,  named  Monk,  to  the  queen,  and 
recommending  him  as  a  gallant.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  crown- prince  born  soon 
after  was  considered  illegitimate,  was  finally 
deposed,  and  died  in  exile,  leaving  behind 
him  a  progeny,  called  Princes  and  Princesses 


of  Vasa,  of  one  of  whom  lately  the  world 
has  heard  as  likely  to  share  the  imperial 
throne  of  France  with  Louis  Napoleon. 
Ribier  de  Leuven  escaped  with  confiscation 
and  exile,  but,  as  a  regicide,  was  driven 
from  country  to  country,  till  he  settled  at 
Villers  Coterets.  His  son,  Adolph,  a  little 
the  senior  of  Dumas  in  years,  but  much  his 
senior  in  worldly  education,  being  given  to 
versifying  and  dramatizing,  innoculated  our 
autobiographer  at  the  time  with  those  tastes 
and  occupations,  which  have  sinc$  constituted 
his  profession  and  his  renown.  The  De  Leu- 
vens  were  intimate  friends  of  Arnault,  the 
Napoleonite  poet  and  dramatist.  There 
needed  little  more  to  decide  young  Dumas's 
vocation.  An  amusing  chapter  recounts  a 
visit,  in  which  Dumas  accompanied  his 
father  to  see  Pauline,  sister  of  Napoleon, 
then  separated  from  Prince  Borghese.  She 
is  depicted  as  very  beautiful,  very  fair  in 
skin,  very  small,  and  weakly.  The  hounds 
in  full  cry  having  passed  the  windows  of  the 
chateau,  the  General  proposed  to  her  to  get 
out  and  look  at  them.  "  I  have  no  objec- 
tion," Paulipe  replied,  "  if  you  convey  me, 
but  otherwise  I  would  not  take  the  trouble 
to  move."  And  General  Dumas  accordingly 
carried  the  Princess  in  his  arms  to  the  window, 
a  circumstance  that  made  its  impression  on 
our  autobiographer. 

Having  picked  up  a  smattering  of  Latin, 
with  the  knowledge  of  French  literature, 
that  always  makes  part  of  a  youth's  educa- 
tion in  that  country,  young  Dumas  entered 
as  clerk  to  a  notary.  His  father's  half- pay 
dying  with  him,  poor  Dumas's  mother  and 
himself  had  nothing  left  but  an  insignificant 
sum,  too  small  to  produce  any  income  at 
interest.  Still  they  lived  on,  the  boy  gaily 
enough,  his  time  divided  between  sporting, 
rhyming,  and,  of  course,  love-making ;  the 
scenes  of  the  latter  are  about  as  un-English 
as  could  be  well  supposed.  An  interesting 
portion  of  these  memoirs,  is  the  description 
of  the  political  feeling  which  prevailed  in  a 
French  provincial  town  from  1805  to  1820. 
At  the  commencement  of  this  period  every 
Frenchman  was  enraptured  and  in  love  with 
Napoleon,  except,  indeed,  those  who,  like 
General  Dumas,  had  known  him  intimately, 
and  had  crossed  his  ambition  or  his  temper. 
A  few  years  later  the  adoration  was  turned 
to  execration,  in  the  breasts,  at  least,  of  the 
female  population.  Mothers  cursed  him, — 
there  were  hundreds  in  every  town  from 
whom  their  sons  had  been  torn,  without  re- 
turn or  tidings.  Heaven  help  Napoleon  in 
those  days,  had  ue  taA  \a  \j*  \x«&Ato  >ws^ 
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cffence  by  a  jury  of  French  matrooB ;  they 
would  have  hanged  him  without  delay  or 
remorse.  The  male  population  remained, 
however,  fascinated  by  his  glory  and  exploits. 
Then  came  the  Russian  reverses, — the  Ger- 
man struggle, — and  the  sentiments  of  the 
people,  even  of  the  women,  rallied  back  to 
the  great  and  now  unfortunate  commander, 
to  the  man  who  had  represented  the  Revo- 
lution, and  carried  its  conquests  to  the  re- 
motest parts  of  Europe.  So  generous, 
indeed,  were  the  French  to  him,  that  new 
legions  would  have  sprung  up,  at  the  stamp 
of  his  foot,  to  replace  his  perished  veterans, 
had  enough  remained  of  the  young  popula- 
tion t£  furnish  forth  the  legions.  But  the 
great  campaign  had  exhausted  the  country, 
and  in  his  last  great  expedition  to  Russia, 
with  nearly  a  million  of  men,  he  committed 
the  great  military  fault  of  marching  forth 
his  all,  and  leaving  no  reserve,  not  even  in 
the  growing  youth  of  the  land.  The  attrac- 
tion of  the  Frenchman  for  Napoleon  is  in  no 
one  better  exemplified  than  in  Dumas  him- 
self, whose  gallant  father  Bonaparte  not 
only  grossly  neglected,  but  cruelly  injured. 
Still  Alexandre  Dumas  flings  up  his  cap  for 
Napoleon  upon  a  hundred  occasions.  He 
afterwards  became  a  clerk  or  secretary  in  the 
household  of  Louis  Philippe,  then  Duke  of 
Orleans,  and  the  place  was  given  him  by 
the  duke  out  of  a  kind  veneration  for  the 
memory  of  his  father.  Nevertheless,  with 
every  reason  to  revere  Louis  Philippe  and 
execrate  Bonaparte,  Dumas  does  precisely 
the  reverse,  not  from  calculation  or  ingrati- 
tude, but  from  the  French  impulse,  exagge- 
rated, no  doubt,  by  the  susceptibility  of  the 
poet. 

Although  Madame  Dumas  got  a  tobacco 
shop,  a  place  in  the  gift  of  the  government, 
it  did  not  suffice  for  her  wants  and  those  of 
her  son,  who  had  not  steadiness  or  a  voca- 
tion for  the  place  of  notary's  clerk.  The 
youth  accordingly  gathered  up  all  the  letters 
he  could  find,  addressed  by  men  in  power  to 
his  father,  when  living,  and  set  off  with 
them  to  Paris,  calculating  that  if  one  of 
them  made  a  hit,  it  would  repay  the  effort. 
Murat  and  Brune  had  been  old  friends  of  his 
father ;  but  they  had  both  perished.  Mar- 
shal Sebastiani  was  another,  and  he  was  one 
of  the  first  to  whom  young  Dumas  hied. 
But  Sebastiani  would  have  nothing  to  say  to 
the  son  of  his  old  comrade.  Victor,  Duke 
de  Belluno,  was  another  whose  letters  called 
his  father  friend.  He  wrote,  and  waited 
and  rewaited  on  the  Duke  de  Belluno,  who 
could  not  plead  want  of  power,  for  he  was 


Minister  of  War.  But  the  Duke  of  Belluno 
would  not  recollect  the  name  of  Dumas,  or 
pay  any  attention  to  the  claim  of  his  son. 
Beaten  down  by  disappointment,  but  driven 
on  by  hunger,  the  youth,  as  a  last  resource, 
tried  General  Foy.  Foy  saw  him  instantly, 
questioned  him,  took  an  interest  in  him. 
What  did  he  know  ?  What  could  he  do  ? 
The  answers  were  little  satisfactory.  But 
Foy  was  a  man  of  heart  and  of  his  word, 
and  but  a  few  days  passed  ere  the  General 
had  procured  for  Dumas  a  situation  of  clerk, 
first  at  48/.  soon  to  be  60/.  a  year,  in  the 
office  of  the  private  affairs  of  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans. Thus  was  achieved  the  great  object 
of  every  young  Frenchman's  ambition,  the 
getting  livelihood  and  a  pied  a  terre  in 
Paris. 

Admitted  into  the  private  bureaux  of  the 
Palais  Royal,  Dumas  gives  amusing  sketches 
of  his  brother  clerks,  and  of  the  head  em- 
ploye's, and  of  some  of  the  habits  and  pe- 
culiarities of  Louis  Philippe,  when  Duke  of 
Orleans.  There  was  nothing  about  which 
he  was  more  particular  than  about  his  cor- 
respondence ;  whilst  Louis  the  Eighteenth 
wrote  his  billets  and  epigrams  on  the  small- 
est pieces  of  paper,  Louis  Philippe  seldom 
condescended  to  employ  his  serene  pen  on 
anything  less  than  an  in-folio  page.  Carlisle 
is  said  to  have  written  bis  "  History  of  the 
French  Revolution,'9  or  his  notes  for  it,  on 
myriads  of  pieces  of  paper,  each  the  size  of 
a  crown-piece,  or  a  bay -leaf,  so  that  a  gust 
of  wind  often  proved  a  serious  derangement 
of  his  ideas.  There  was  no  fear  of  Louis 
Philippe's  ideas  being  so  deranged,  at  least 
those  he  placed  on  paper.  The  folding  and 
sealing  of  a  letter  were  also  objects  of  grave 
care  and  consideration  with  him.  And  the 
only  regret  he  is  said  to  have  expressed  on 
Dumas  s  first  leaving  him  was,  that  the  fel- 
low knew  how  to  seal  a  letter  in  perfection  ! 
Louis  Philippe  was  a  great  stickler  for  me- 
thod and  punctuality,  and  he  had  no  idea  of 
one  of  his  clerks  being  anything  but  a  clerk. 
Hence  he  was  highly  offended  on  learning 
that  a  young  gentleman  in  his  office  had  had 
the  impertinence  not  only  to  write  verses, 
but  to  compose  a  drama.  His  words  were 
characteristic:  "M.  Alexandre  Dumas  has 
thought  fit  to  turn  to  literature,  he  cannot 
possibly  perform  his  duties  as  my  clerk." 
Perhaps  his  Royal  Highness  was  right  as  to 
clerkship ;  but  he  allowed  his  librarians, 
Vatout  and  Delavigne,  to  indulge  in  literature 
as  they  pleased.  In  his  library  this  was  not 
misplaced,  but  at  the  desk  of  a  copying 
clerk  it  was. 
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The  future  king's  taste  came  rather  from 
a  desire  of  patronizing  the  fine  arts  and  the 
Muses,  than  from  the  intrinsic  love  of  ihem. 
He  was  always  in  his  loge  at  the  "  Francais" 
during   a   first   representation,  affecting   to 
support  the  national  drama,  whilst  he  left 
the  opera  to  the  Duke  of  Berry  and  the 
ultra-royalists.     In  art  he  employed  Horace 
Vernet  to  cover  the  walls  of  Versailles  with 
canvas  painted  a  la  tense.  When  a  patron  wants 
discernment  and  taste,  what  is  to  be  expected 
of  the  artist  ?     We  hear  a  great  deal  of  the 
universality  and  acuteness  of  French  taste 
for  the  arts;  and  yet  we  find  certain  facts 
tell   terribly  against  any  such  assumption. 
Such,  for  instance,  is  the  story  of  poor  Geri- 
cault,  whose  last  moments,  or  last  days,  are 
told  in  these  memoirs.     Gericault  could  find 
no   purchaser  for  his  "Shipwreck  of   the 
Medusa,"  now  one  of  the  most  incontestable 
ornaments  of  the  Louvre.     After  his  death 
the  governmem  was  induced  to  pay  an  in- 
significant price  for  it,  in  order  that  they 
might  have  the  heads  cut  out  to  serve  as 
models    for  the  public  schools  of  design. 
What  Vandalism  was  here  ?     For,  if  painter 
and  picture  were  really  not  first  rate,  why 
give  his  works  as  models  to  the  rising  gene- 
ration ?     If  he  was  first  rate,  or  even  second 
rate,  why  mutilate  his  picture  ?     Gericault 
died  of  the  same  disease  that  poor  D'Orsay 
died  of,  carie  des  verUbres,  which  he  got  in  a 
curious   and   negligent  way.     The  French 
have  a  bad  custom  of  wearing  a  steel  buckle 
behind   to  tighten  the   waistband   of  their 
trowsers.     As  this  would  not  fasten,  Geri- 
cault tied  his,  and  made  a  knot  of  the  straps. 
His  horse  threw  him ;  these  made  a  bruise 
or  wound  on  his  back- bone,  and  it  ended  in 
a  caries  which  carried  him  off. 

Henceforth  Alexandre  Dumas  gave  him- 
self to  the  Drama,  and  gave  himself  to  it  as 
a  man  ought  to  do  in  order  to  succeed,  that 
is,  with  his  whole  soul.  Any  books  that  he 
ever  wrote  were  subsidiary  to  the  drama,  or 
excerpta,  bits  torn  or  saved  from  it.  Now, 
Dumas  is  an  excellent  dramatist,  at  least  he 
possesses  some  of  the  highest  qualities  of 
the  drama,  and  had  he  sobriety,  patience, 
taste,  would  have  left  chefs-d'osuvres  for  the 
stage.  And  yet,  in  our  opinion  at  least,  it  is 
as  a  narrator,  a  conteur,  that  Dumas  excels ; 
that  is,  in  the  quality  which  is  the  reverse  of 
the  dramatic.  There  is  no  writer  who  can 
be  so  powerful  or  entrainant  in  narrating,  as 
the  readers  of  his  interminable  novels  can 
tell.  But  there  is  no  corps  of  novelists,  no 
temple  of  mere  letters;  whereas  there  is  a 
corps  of  dramatists,  and  they  have  not  one 


temple,  but  a  thousand.     A  dramatist  or  an 
actor  is,  therefore,  in  Dumas 's  eyes,  the  first 
character  in  existence,  the  first  personage  of 
his  age,  and  as  Corneille  eclipses  Richelieu, 
and  the  fame  of  Sophocles  that  of  even  Per- 
icles,  so   Dumas    would   say  to  Thiers,  to 
Guizot,  or   to  Louis   Napoleon  himself,  in 
their  chairs  of  pre-eminence  and  state,  "  O fa- 
ted, que  je  nCy  mette"     The  autobiography 
of  Dumas  is  thus,  in  truth,  a  history  of  the 
drama  in  France,  its  writers,  and  its  actors. 
And  in  this  history  of  them  is  a  great  deal 
to  interest ;  there  is  also  much  that  is  secca- 
tura.     We  willingly  read  accounts  and  anec- 
dotes of    Talma,  Georges,  and  Duchesnois, 
as  well  as  of  three  or  four  of  the  first  drama- 
tists.    But  of  the  hoc  genus  omne,  of  whom 
Dumas  speaks,  and  at  considerable  length, 
the  English  reader  at  least  cares  not  one  but- 
ton.     There   will   thus  be  much    to    skip 
for  a  reader,  to  shorten  for  a  translator.  The 
portraiture  of  Talma,  and  the  sketches  of 
his    conversations    and    acquaintances,   are 
charming.      Georges  and   Talma  were,  in- 
deed, the  only  great  artistes  of  Napoleon's 
age.    He  would  have  given  millions  for  first- 
rate  talent  in  any  department  of  literature, — 
that  is,  if  the  talent  would  make  homage 
and  obeisance  to  him,  as  Chateaubriand  did, 
and  as  De  Stael  did  not.     But  his  reign  pro- 
duced, besides  bis  own  victories  and  civio 
achievements,  nothing  truly  great  or  sublime, 
save  an  actor  and  three  actresses.     Strange, 
that  there  should  be  the  rare  coincidence  in 
England  and  in  France,  of  great  theatrical 
talent,  and  such  small  dramatic  genius  to 
support  or  feed  it.     Our  Kembles,  Keans, 
and  Siddons  were  unfortunate  in  having  no 
Dumas  to  see  them  in  his  days  of  young 
enthusiasm,  and  theirs  of  mature  perfection, 
in  order  to  their  being  chronicled  and  de* 
picted. 

The  literary  sketches  are  fewer  than  the 
dramatic,  but  some  of  them  are  character- 
istic. That  in  Madame  Girardin's  saloon, 
where  Hugo  suggests  to  Theophile  Gautier 
his  verses  on  Corneille,  which  Arsene  Hous- 
saye  the  director  demands,  and  which  the 
censor  forbids,  is  a  striking  scene  of  yester- 
day life.  The  political  anecdotes  are  neither 
good  nor  original.  But  the  history  of  Maria 
Stella  will  be  read  with  interest,  as  Dumas, 
from  having  copied  the  papers  respecting 
her  in  the  bureau  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
became  fully  aware  of  the  facts.  The 
story,  often  alluded  to,  but  never  told,  is, 
that  Egalite,  Duke  of  Orleans,  travelling*!  n 

I  Italy  with  his  family,  his  Duchess  was  con- 
fined of  her  first-born.    It  waa  a  qgxl,tab 
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story  goes,  and  was  exchanged  for  a  male 
child,  born  at  the  same  time  to  the  wife  of 
the  jailer  of  the  town.  It  is  an  easily  and, 
we  believe,  an  oft-invented  story.  But  the 
curious  part  of  it  is,  that  Maria  Stella,  who 
was  trained  up  as  the  jailer's  daughter, 
brought  her  cause  before  the  Italian  courts, 
with  such  testimony  to  support  it,  that  she 
obtained  judgment  in  her  favor,  pronouncing 
her  the  eldest  child  of  the  House  of  Orleans, 
thereby  declaring  Louis  Philippe  suppositi- 
tious. Maria  Stella  came  to  France  with 
these  proofs,  and  Louis  Philippe  gave  him- 
self all  the  trouble  in  the  world  to  refute 
them.  In  the  midst  of  the  dispute  he  be- 
came king,  and  Maria  Stella  died  in  a  garret, 
though  certainly  a  well- conditioned  garret, 
of  the  Rue  Rivoli,  looking  on  the  Tuileries. 
Many  may  remember  her  windows,  which 
were  covered  in  front  with  wire,  so  as  to 
form  an  aviary,  and  to  attract  whole  legions 
of  sparrows.  This  concourse  of  volatiles 
drew  more  eyes  upon  Maria  Stella  and  her 
abode,  than  did  her  claim  to  be  a  princess  of 
the  House  of  Orleans. 

This  autobiography,  which  has  appeared 
in  the  feuilletons,  or  the  daily  numbers  of 
"  La  Presse,"  and  which  have  only  just  been 
collected  in  volumes,  have  not  as  yet  come 
down  to  1830.  The  writer  is  still  immersed 
in  the  theatrical  and  literary  doings  of  Louis 
the  Eighteenth's  reign,  including  his  own 
early  dramas,  and  the  struggle  which  he 
and  Hugo  undertook  against  the  classics. 
Apropos  of  these  he  gives  an  interesting 
sketch  of  Madame  Dorval,  the  great  actress 
of  the  rising  romantic  school.  In  the  pages 
of  Dumas,  she  appears  an  angel  of  beauty 
and  voice.  In  our  recollection,  she  was  one 
of  the  most  powerful  of  actresses,  but  her 
features  were  vulgar,  and  the  want,  or  the 
apparent  want  of  a  roof  to  her  mouth,  gave 
to  her  voice  an  expression  perfectly  hideous, 
which  it  required  all  her  talent  to  redeem. 
Dumas'8  career  and  successes  as  a  dramatist 
deserve,  however,  to  be  treated  specially  and 
apart.      He    himself    has  as  yet  scarcely 


entered  on  the  subject,  and  has  but  sketched 
the  character  of  his  predecessors.  His  por- 
traiture of  Delavigne,  rather  of  the  harshest, 
has  led  to  some  controversy.  For  whilst 
St.  Beuve  in  his  "Causeries  de  Lundi"  has 
partly  taken  up  the  defence  of  Delavigne, 
Salvandy  has  published  a  long  essay  in  the 
"  Debate,"  not  merely  defending,  but  apo- 
theosizing his  friend.  French  writers  of  the 
present  day,  indeed,  knowing  they  have 
been  forbidden  to  touch  on  politics,  have 
transferred  their  combats  to  the  literary  soil. 
And  the  merits  of  Paul  Louis  Courrier  or 
Chateaubriand  have  become  the  kind  of  top- 
ics which  engross  the  essayist  and  the  critic. 
Of  the  highest  power  in  such  a  tourna- 
ment, Dumas  is  not  so  succcessful  on  other 
topics.  For  example,  when  he  sketches 
England,  Dumas  is  rudely  ignorant.  He  has 
three  chapters  on  Byron  full  of  nonsense  and 
error.  As  many  on  the  Emperor  Alexander 
are  mere  book-making.  And  yet  even  in 
these  there  is  that  charm  of  vivacious  and 
agreeable  narrative,  which  compels  the  read- 
er to  continue.  It  is  remarkable  how  in- 
tensely French,  one  may  say,  indeed,  how 
narrowly  French  some  of  the  best  French 
writers  are.  Dumas,  Hugo,  Sue,  Scribe,  are 
all  French  in  their  prejudices  and  ignorance, 
as  well  as  in  the  higher  qualities  of  vivacity, 
force,  and  dramatic  power.  Madame  Sand 
is  not  so  ultra-French,  and  Lamartine,  the 
best  writer  of  all,  perhaps  is  cosmopolite. 
The  most  interesting  part  of  this  auto- 
biography will  be,  no  doubt,  where  it  begins 
to  treat  of  his  illustrious  cotemporaries, 
with  some  of  whom  he  is  on  the  worst,  but, 
with  others,  on  the  best  of  terms.  But  Du- 
mas is  free-spoken.  He  promises  full-length 
pictures  of  all  his  literary  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances. And  as  the  "Presse"  owes 
its  great  vogue  and  sale  to  these  publications, 
which  are  at  the  same  time  the  main  sheet 
of  poor  Dumas's  resources  in  his  present  ex- 
ile, we  may  expect  even  more  life  and  in- 
j  terest  from  what  is  to  come,  than  from  the 
i  parts  already  written. 
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THE  BARONESS   D'OBERKIRCH.* 


The  Baroness  D'Oberkirch  was  born  in 
Jane,  1754,  in  Upper  Alsace,  and  was  the 
daughter  of  Francis  Louis,  Baron  de  Walder, 
who  held  in  succession  several  military  appoint- 
ments, and  was  president  of  the  resident  no- 
bility in  the  circle  of  Suabia.     He  was  a 
Protestant ;  and  his  daughter,  we  are  told, 
was  baptized  in  the  parish  church,  "  in  the 
holy  evangelical   Protestant    faith."      Her 
mother  died  when  she  was  only  three  or  four 
years  old;  and  her  early  training  was,  in 
consequence,  confided  to  her  godmother,  who 
appears  to  have  discharged  the  trust  with 
discretion  and  diligence.     Speaking  of  her 
father's    castle,    8chweighnusen,   she    tells 
us : — "  We  lived  there  in  quiet  and  retire- 
ment, receiving  the  visits  of  our  relatives  and 
friends,  praying  to  the  Lord,  and  practising 
his  holy  religion ;  listening  to  the  spoken 
word  of  God,  and  treasuring  it  up  in  our 
bosoms.    Every  evening  we  assembled  round 
my  father,  who  endeavored  to  repay,  by  the 
extreme  tenderness  of  his  affection,  the  loss 
we    had    sustained    in    my   mother.     We 
listened  to  his  conversations  with  my  uncles 
or  the  pious  clergymen  who  often  visited  us 
at  the  castle.     He  related  historical  facts, 
the  high  deeds  of  our  ancestors  and  of  the 
people  of  Alsace,  who  have  never  bent  be- 
neath a  foreign  yoke,  and  scorned  to  admit  a 
master."    At  the  age  of  fifteen  she  was  in- 
troduced to  the  family  of  Duke  Frederick 
Eugene  de  Wurtemberg,  who  had  then  just 
taken  up  his  residence  at  Montbeliard,  and 
the  intimacy  ripened  into  a  lasting  friendship 
between  herself  and  the  eldest  daughter  of 
the  Duke,  who  afterwards  became  the  wife 
of  Paul,  the  Emperor  of  Russia.     "I  was 
as  much  at  home,"  she  says,  "  with   this 
royal  family,  as  if  I  had  lived  with  them  all 
my  life.    S^e  who  was  to  ascend  the  throne 
of  the  Czars,  she  who  was  to  be  mistress 
of  half  Europe,  treated  me  as  a  sister — as 
an  equal.    She  lavished  on  me  the  tenderest 
affection  and  the  most  unbounded  confidence, 

*  Memoir*  of  the  Barone**  H  Oberkirch,  Counte** 
de  Montbriton.  Written  by  herself;  and  Edited  by 
her  Grandson,  the  Count  de  Montbrison.  In  8 
volume*.    London:  Colburn  and  Co. 


and  allowed  me  to  enjoy  all  the  sweet  famili- 
arities of  a  mutual  affection."  Under  these 
circumstances,  we  are  not  surprised  at  the 
somewhat  exaggerated  terms  in  which  the 
Baroness  speaks  of  the  Princess  Dorothea. 
This  intimacy  was  maintained  through  very 
chequered  scenes,  and  contributed  largely  to 
the  introduction  of  the  former  to  the  highest 
circles  of  French  society.  Her  natural 
temperament,  and  the  character  of  her  early 
training,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
brief  extract : — 

"My  father  wished  to  go  to  Strasburg  this 
year,  1776.  We  were  delighted  with  our  visit ; 
the  society  was  of  the  highest  fashion,  numerous 
and  exceedingly  gay.  I  began  to  love  balls  and 
fotes ;  it  was  natural  at  my  age ;  however,  I  have 
never  transgressed  the  bounds  of  the  severe 
morality  in  which  I  was  educated,  nor  swerved 
for  a  moment  from  the  hereditary  dignity  of  my 
family.  We  Protestants  are  accused  of  stiffhesH; 
we  certainly  se^a  high  value  upon  reserve  in  the 
conduct  of  women,  and  strict  nural  principles. 
We  are  convinced  that  the  purest  happiness  is  to 
be  found  in  domestic  life,  in  a  close  adherence  to 
the  rules  of  honor,  and  a  solemn  respect  for  the 
holiness  of  the  marriage  tie.  We  are,  perhaps, 
on  that  account,  less  fascinating,  but  more  trust- 
worthy."—Vol  i.,  pp.  73,  74. 

In  the  same  year  she  was  married  to  Baron 
D'Oberkirch,  an  estimable  man,  who,  though 
nearly  twenty  years  older  than  herself,  con- 
tributed greatly  to  her  happiness  by  unceas- 
ing kindness  and  much  deference  to  her 
wishes.  The  fruit  of  this  marriage  was  a 
daughter,  for  whose  special  edification  these 
"  Memoirs "  were  written.  They  are  com- 
posed from  three  journals,  kept  in  1782, 
1784,  and  1786,  in  the  first  of  which  years 
she  accompanied  the  Princess  Dorothea, 
then  travelling  with  her  husband,  the  Arch- 
duke, under  the  title  of  the  Count  and 
Countess  du  Nord ;  and  in  the  last  two  she 
was  at  Paris,  on  the  urgent  invitation  of  the 
Duchess  de  Bourbon.  "I  shall  often  be 
obliged,"  she  says,  "to  relate  things  alike 
repugnant  to  my  feelings  and  my  principles, 
but  which  portray  the  epoch  in  which  we 
live.    I  will,  however,  avoid  lo*  ^m&v^>,*rX 
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possessing  a  talent  for  that  style  of  writing 
which  gives  such  things  currency.  I  record 
facts  either  more  or  less  serious,  and  I  will 
have  at  least  the  merit  of  an  exact  adher- 
ence to  truth." 

It  has  been   necessary  to  premise  thus 
much,  in  order  that  our  readers  may  duly  es- 
timate the  opinions  which  are  expressed  ;  and 
we  must  further  report,  for  their  information, 
that  the  Baroness  was  not  a  whit  behind  her 
contemporaries  in  the  importance  she  attach- 
ed to  hereditary  distinctions,  then  approach- 
ing so  terrible  a  crisis.     She  was  amongst 
the  most  ardent  worshippers  of  an  intermin- 
able genealogy,  and  sometimes  exhibits  this 
weakness  in  a  ridieulous,  if  not  an  offensive 
form.    Such  things  were  characteristic  of  her 
class  and  times  ;  nor  have  we  altogether  es- 
caped the  infection.     Other  idols  have,  in- 
deed, arisen.     Our  commercial  character  en- 
ables wealth   to  compete  with  genealogy; 
but  the  same  radical  evil  may  be  traced  un- 
der the  various  forms  assumed.     It  is  an  un- 
healthy, and  must  be  a  pernicious  state  of 
things,  when  the  accidents  of  birth  are  re- 
ceived as  substitutes  for  personal  qualities, 
and  constitute  a  passport  to  society,  if  not 
to  respect,  whatever  the  folly  or  the  vices 
with  which  they  are  connected.     "  I  ask," 
says  the  Baroness,  referring  to  her  daugh- 
ter's marriage,  "  in  my  son-in-law  only  high 
birth  ;  there  is  a  remedy  for  every  defect  but 
the    want  of  that."      Had   her  wish  been 
gratified — and  we  know  not  whether  it  was 
so — she  might  still  have  had  a  knave  or  a 
fool  for  her    son-in-law, — so  short-sighted 
and  absurd  are  such  preferences.     We  are 
not  disposed  to  underrate  the  value  of  "  high 
birth,"  nor  are  we  the  abettors  of  a  levelling 
theory.     Let  not  hereditary  distinctions,  how- 
ever, be   unduly  exalted.      Above    all,  let 
them  never  be  substitutes  for  personal  merit, 
or  an  occasion  of  reflecting  on  those  whose 
virtues  and  genius  point  them  out  as  the  true 
nobility  of  our  race. 

The  period  of  Madame  D'Oberkirch's  en- 
trance into  public  life  was  deeply  interesting 
in  whatever  light  it  be  viewed.  It  was 
towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV., 
whose  vices  had  rapidly  matured  the  disaf- 
fection of  his  subjects.  A  slave  to  his  mis- 
tresses, their  caprice  became  a  law  to  his 
kingdom,  and  the  corruption  of  the  court 
spread  like  a  terrible  infection  through  the 
land.  Few  monarchs  were  more  worthless. 
There  were  no  redeeming  qualities  in  his 
character  or  policy  ;  and  his  licentiousness 
was  sometimes  indulged  in  forms  so  gross  as 
to  make  the  stoutest  worshippers  of  royalty 


tremble  and  blush.     This  monarch  died  in 
1774,  having  accomplished  no  other  end  than 
that  of  preparing  the  tragedy  which  followed. 
Our  fathers  were  horrified  at  the  atrocities 
of  the  first  French  Revolution.     We  do  not 
wonder  at  it.     Such  deeds  had  never  been 
perpetrated  before.      Individuals  may  have 
equalled  the  wickedness  of  some  of  the  Ja- 
cobin leaders  ;  but  history  records  no  paral- 
lel of  a  great  people  surrendered  to  the  dom- 
ination of  furious  and  malignant  passions,  or 
rather  of  the  scum  of  a  populous  city  carrying 
on  for  a  time  a  successful  crusade  against  the 
luxuries  of  wealth,  the  distinctions  of  rank, 
and  the  yet  nobler  endowtsmen  of  intellect 
and  virtue.     Looking  at  the  barbarities  daily 
practised,  our  fathers  could  not  find  terms 
sufficiently  strong  to  express  their  abhor- 
rence of  the  revolutionists.     In  their  horror 
at  what  they  heard  and  saw,  they  forgot  the 
mitigating  circumstances  which  might  have 
been  pleaded,  and  which  go  to  show   that 
though  the  Robespierres  and  the  Marats  of 
the  revolution  cannot  be  cleared  of  the  foul- 
est crimes,  their  guilt  was  shared  with  their 
victims,  and  grew  out  of  the  example  and  in- 
fluence of  the  higher  orders  of  society.     The 
tragedy  enacted  under  Louis  XVI.  was  the 
terrible  retribution  of  a  maddened  and  im- 
bruted  people  for  ages  of  misgovern ment. 
It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the 
Sansculotism  of  Paris  should  start  at  once 
full  grown  on  its  diabolical  career.     It  had 
been  nurtured  from  ancient  times.     Kings 
and   queens,  the  noblesse  and  the  clergy, 
had   contributed   to   its  growth.       With  a 
blindness  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  account, 
they  had  heaped  up  wrath  against  the  day 
of  wrath ;  and  when  at  length  the  hour  of 
vengeance  came,  their  own   frivolities  and 
crimes  had  prepared  the  instruments  of  their 
torture.     So  brutal  and  ferocious  a  commu- 
nity could  be  formed  only  by  grinding  -op- 
pression, the  lowest  grade  of  poverty,  unpar- 
alleled ignorance,  and  a  strong  conviction  of 
the  immoralities  and  baseness  of  the  higher 
orders  of  society.     The  leaders  of  the  French 
had  sown  the  wind,  and  it  was  not,  therefore, 
strange  that  they  reaped  the  whirlwind. 

The  chief  interest  of  such  works  as  the 
present  consists  in  the  illustrations  they  af- 
ford of  the  preparation  silently  going  on  for 
this  terrible  consummation.  Madame  D'Ober- 
kirch  was  no  genius.  Her  mental  powers 
were  not  above  the  ordinary  level ;  she  was 
incapable  of  seeing  further  than  other  peo- 
ple ;  and  her  morality,  though  superior  to 
her  class,  was  not  so  rigid  and  high-toned 
as  to  make  her  fully  sensible  of  the  corrup- 
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tion  and  worthlessaess  which  reigned  about 
her.  Yet  she  was  a  woman  of  quick  obser- 
vation, and  happily  adopted  the  plan  of  not- 
ing down  much  of  what  she  saw  and  heard. 
She  was  admitted  to  the  beat  society,  and 
supplies  many  touching,  though  undesigned, 
illustrations  of  the  process  which  was  des- 
tined to  elicit  so  dark  and  tragical  a  result. 
Many  of  her  records  are  mere  trifles  with 
which  we  could  readily  dispense,  were  it  not 
that  they  yield  a  glimpse  into  the  hollowness 
and  corruption  of  the  society  whose  exterior 
was  so  fascinating.  It  was  the  whiteness  of 
the  sepulchre,  the  beauty  of  consumption. 
Men  gazed  upon  it  with  admiration,  and  lived 
on  its  smile  ;  but  when  its  hour  came  they 
saw  only  the  contents  of  the  grave,  or  the 
ghastly  hue  of  death.  But  it  is  time  we  turn 
to  the  volumes  themselves ;  and  we  are  mis- 
taken if  our  readers,  amidst  much  that  is 
worthless,  will  not  discover  many  things  to 
interest  and  iiiform  tbem. 

Marie  Antoinette  is  one  of  those  historical 
personages  about  whom  it  is  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth.  Her  personal  beauty  and 
tragical  death  invest  her  with  a  chnrm  against 
which  the  most  phlegmatic  are  not  proof, 
while  they  array  in  her  defence  the  chivalry 
of  gallant  and  noble  natures.  The  sublime 
genius  of  Barke  found  here  an  inspiring 
theme ;  and  even  the  rigid  moralist,  in  cen- 
suring the  frivolities  and  evil  counsels  of  the 
queen,  is  unconsciously  influenced  by  admi- 
ration of  the  woman.  She  was  married  to 
the  dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XVI.,  in  1770, 
and  is  described  as  of  exquisite  beauty.  Her 
popularity  was  at  first  great ;  she  was  the 
idol  of  the  court,  and  the  people  sympa- 
thized with  their  superiors.  "  The  quren," 
says  our  author,  in  the  year  1784,  "looked 
more  than  usually  beautiful ;  and  she  was 
very  well  received,  for  she  was  then  beloved  ; 
people  had  not  yet  begun  to  calumniate  her, 
or  if  they  did  it  was  not  publicly."  Our 
author's  introduction  to  the  queen  was  under 
advantageous  circumstances.  She  was  in 
attendance  on  the  Countess  du  Nord,  which 
induced  her  majesty  to  dispense  with  the 
ordinary  form  of  presentation.  The  Russian 
court  were  engaged  to  dine  with  the  royal 
amily,  and  the  following  brief  sketch  intro- 
duces a  brilliant  scene,  of  which  history  re- 
cords few  parallels : — 

"  The  grand -duchess  shone  at  this  dinner,  and 
displayedan  intelligence  and  tact  very  uncor 
■t  her  age.     The  etiquette  observed  at  publi 
Notions  at  court  is  so  fatiguing  and  wear 
o  princes  that  1  do  not  know  how  tbey  can 
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become  reconciled  to  it.  Alter  dinner,  the  entire 
court  assembled  in  the  saloon  '  de  la  paix,'  where 
there  was  to  be  a  concert  There  were  places  in 
the  gallery  for  persons  who  had  been  presented, 
bat  had  not  received  invitations  from  the  queen. 
The  palace  was  all  brilliantly  illuminated,  as  on 
days  of  high  ceremonial.  A  thousand  chandeliers 
depended  from  the  ceilings,  and  every  bracket 
supported  a  branch  holding  forty  wax-lights. 
The  effect  was  magical.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  give  an  adequate  description  of  the  splendor 
and  richness  of  the  decorations,  of  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  dresses,  or  of  the  matchless  beauty 
of  the  queen,  who  lent  a  grace  and  charm  to 
everything  around  her. 

"  Her  majesty  was  told  that  I  had  the  honor  of 
being  the  intimste  friend  of  the  grsud-duchess, 
but  that,  not  being  a  Russian,  I  could  not  be  pre- 
sented with  her.  She  immediately  sent  me  an  in- 
vitation to  her  concert,  and  whilst  we  were  at 
dinner,  a  lady  of  the  court  called  on  me  to  ssy 
that  the  queen  would  dispense  with  the  ceremony 
of  my  presentation. 

" '  Madame,'  said  the  queen  to  the  Countess  du 
Nord,  '  it  would  have  been  a  strange  oversight  in 
me  to  have  separated  you  from  your  friend  at  the 
very  moment  that  I  was  seeking  to  surround  you 
with  everything  that  could  give  you 


"Her  i 


esty    , 


vith 


goodness  and  amiability,  i 

"  '  Madame,  1  do  not  know  which  I  ought  to 
envy  most,  you  the  friendship  of  (he  Countess  du 
Nord,  or  her  the  possession  of  so  faithful  a  friend, 
as  I  understand  you  to  be.' 

"  Never  shall  these  words  be  effaced  from  my 
remembrance,  nor  the  gentle  glance  by  which 
they  were  accompanied. 

"  Tlie  queen  made  me  sit  behind  her  and  the 
Countess  du  Nord,  between  Madame  de  Beckftn- 
dorf  and  Madame  de  Vergennes,  and  did  me  the 
honor  of  addressing  roe  five  or  six  limes  during 
the  concert 

"  '  Vou  come  from  a  province,  baroness,  that  I 
thought  very  beautiful  and  very  loyal  when  I 
passed  through  it  I  never  can  forget  that  I  was 
there  first  greeted  by  the  French ;  that  it  was 
there  they  first  called  me  their  queen.' 

"  She  asked  me,  a  little  while  after,  how  many 
children  I  had,  and  when  I  replied  that  I  had  but 
one  daughter,  she  said — 

"  '  It  is  a  pity  that  you  have  not  a  son ;  but  I 
hope  that  you  will  have  one,  as  I  am  sure  that  he 
would  serve  the  king  as  faithfully  as  his  ances- 
tors have  done.'"— lb.  pp.  242—244. 

Louis  XVI.  was,  in  many  respects,  the 
opposite  of  bis  queen.  He  was  "  very  timid, 
and  always  a  little  embarrassed  by  ceremoni- 
als." His  habits,  moreover,  were  simple ; 
and  had  he  fallen  on  other  times,  and  been 
surrounded  by  councillors  whom  he  might 
safely  have  trusted,  he  would  have  possessed 
the  good-will,  though  he  could  never  have 
commanded  the  admiration  or  respect  of  bis 
people.  It  was  his  unbappiness  to  inherit 
the  odium  due  to  the  mtsgovernment  and 
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vices  of  his  predecessors,  and  his  own  in- 
firmity of  purpose  and  feebleness  of  charac- 
ter unfitted  him  to  stem  the  torrent  which 
had  at  length  risen  above  its  artificial  em- 
bankments. He  had  no  settled  principles, 
was  weak  and  vacillating,  and  stood  aghast 
at  the  tempest  which  was  raging,  in  abso- 
lute ignorance  of  the  wants  of  his  people, 
and  of  the  character  of  the  epoch  which  Lad 
arrived.  He  was  the  tool  of  his  court,  and 
was  swayed  to  and  fro,  according  to  the  ca- 
price or  passion  of  his  queen. 

"  As  a  recreation,  Madame  Bombelles  took  me 
to  visit  the  apartments  and  cabinets  of  the  king, 
which  T  had  not  yet  seen.  They  were  not  so 
handsome  or  as  much  ornamented  as  those  of  the 
queen.  The  simplicity  of  Louis  XVI.'s  taste  is 
seen  in  everything  about  him.  We  ascended  by 
a  private  staircase  to  a  small  room  at  the  very  top 
of  the  palace,  where  the  king  works  as  a  lock- 
smith, an  occupation  in  which  he  takes  great 
pleasure.  As  I  entered  this  apartment,  filled  with 
tools,  I  was  greatly  impressed  by  these  evidences 
of  the  simple  tastes  of  so  great  a  monarch.'* — lb. 
p.  257. 

Such  tastes,  unassociated  with  other  qua- 
lities of  a  regal  order,  were  not  adapted  to 
an  age  of  unbridled  licentiousness,  in  which 
the  worst  forms  of  vice  were  practised. 
Never  was  a  community  more  thoroughly 
corrupt  than  Paris  at  this  time.  It  was  the 
nearest  approach  to  pandemonium  which 
modern  history  presents.  From  the  throne 
to  the  garret  or  the  cellar,  from  the  noble  of 
ancient  lineage  to  the  poorest  mechanic,  it 
was  one  mass  of  evil.  Selfishness,  rapacity, 
lust,  matrimonial  infidelity,  brutalizing  igno- 
rance, and  the  mo3t  grovelling  superstition, 
were  the  reigning  divinities,  and  their  tem- 
ples were  crowded  by  worshippers  who  were 
earnest  in  nothing  else.  Of  this  state  of 
things  the  baroness  affords  an  occasional  and 
partial  glimpse : — 

"  One  of  the  ulcers  of  society,  which  is  every 
day  becoming  more  envenomed,  and  which  will 
prove  fatal  if  a  remedy  be  not  applied,  is  the  at- 
tention paid  by  gentlemen  to  actresses  and  to 
women  who  disregard  the  ties  of  marriage.  They 
devote  a  great  deal  of  their  time  to  them,  not 
publicly,  for  they  dare  not  do  that,  but  in  private. 
How  many  men  ruin  their  properties  to  deck  such 
women  with  gold  and  jewels !  It  is  an  unparal- 
leled scandal,  repugnant  to  every  upright  mind, 
and  to  which  no  remedy  has  been  yet  applied,  not- 
withstanding the  lamentations  of  families.  I  have 
no  desire  to  set  myself  up  as  a  moralist,  but  I 
confess  that  I  have  often  congratulated  myself 
upon  not  having  a  son,  that  I  may  be  free  of  this 
and  other  embarrassments. 

44  A  spirit  of  unbridled  license  is  abroad.    The 


free-and-easy  manners  which  gentlemen  acquired 
in  the  society  of  these  •  demoiselles'  have  spread 
their  contagion  in  circles  within  which  deference 
should  never  be  laid  aside.  Loose  expressions 
are  used  in  presence  of  the  most  respectable  wo- 
men. This  is  a  t-ait  of  manners  that  I  would 
not  wish  to  omit,  and  of  which  the  source  is  very 
remote.  Volumes  may  be  written  on  this  truth, 
which  is  *too  true,'  as  Figaro  says." — lb.  pp.  ' 
320,  322. 

The  character  of  Joseph  II.  of  Austria, 
brother  of  Marie  Antoinette,  is  thus  briefly 
sketched.  He  was  at  this  time  on  a  visit  at 
Montbeliard : — 

"We  were  afterwards  presented  to  Joseph, 
who  made  a  most  agreeable  impression  on  me. 
He  seemed  to  be  proud — not  of  his  high  position, 
but  of  his  personal  superiority.  He  was  very  tall, 
but  held  himself  perfectly  straight.  He  wore  a 
wig,  which  he  sometimes,  unconsciously,  pulled 
awry.  His  manners  were  noble  and  simple,  too 
simple,  perhaps;  and  certainly  his  visit  did  no 
service  to  France,  where  it  tended  to  bring  royal- 
ty into  discredit  by  putting  kings  on  a  level  with 
the  lower  classes  of  society,  who  were  not  slow 
to  profit  by  the  circumstance.  Joseph  II.'s  sense 
of  justice,  his  moderation,  his  humanity,  made 
him  adored  by  his  subjects,  whilst  his  gracious  and  '  • 
unaffected  manners  inspired  at  first  sight  as  much 
affection  as  respect.  I  have  already  expressed 
this  opinion,  and  I  now  repeat  it.  I  have  but  one 
reproach  to  make  him,  it  is  on  the  subject  of 
philosophic  tendencies.  He  ambitioned,  it  is  said, 
to  walk  in  the  footsteps  df  the  great  Frederick. 
He  wished  to  digest  and  put  into  operation  a  new 
plan  of  government  conformable  to  his  new  ideas. 
As  far  as  my  limited  knowledge  would  allow  me 
to  judge,  I  think  that  he  made  a  mistake.  AU 
philosopher  as  he  was,  he  did  not  call  to  see  M. 
de  Voltaire,  at  Ferney,  a  loss  for  which  the  patri- 
arch could  scarcely  console  himself." — lb.  pp. 
172,  173. 

Of  the  character  of  Paul  we  have  a  much 
more  favorable  account  than  is  usual.  He 
is  known  to  history  as  an  eccentric  and  im- 
pulsive monarch,  whose  reign  did  not  realize 
its  early  promise.  His  assassination  in  1801 
dissolved  the  Baltic  coalition,  which  had  se- 
riously threatened  British  interests.  By  our 
countrymen  his  faults  have  been  magnified 
by  the  medium  through  which  he  has  been 
viewed.  His  early  secession  from  the  nor- 
thern alliance,  the  embargo  he  laid  on  Eng- 
lish vessels  in  Russian  ports,  and  the  friendly 
disposition  he  cherished  towards  Bonaparte, 
have  served  to  magnify  our  estimate  of  his 
faults,  and  to  conceal  the  better  qualities  of 
his  character  and  policy.  At  the  time  of  his 
marriage  to  the  Princess  Dorothea  in  1776, 
he  was  under  the  imperious  rule  of  his  mo- 
ther, who  was  exceedingly  jealous  of  power, 
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and  sought  to  prevent  his  taking  part  in  po- 
litics! affairs.  The  princess,  shortly  after 
her  marriage,  speaks  of  him  in  terms  of  im- 
passioned affection,  as  "  the  most  adorable  of 
husbands ;"  and  six  years  afterwards,  when 
he  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  he  is  thus 
described  by  our  author: — "His  first  ap- 
pearance was  not  prepossessing.  He  was 
very  small,  and  his  face  would  be  considered 
plain  even  among  the  northern  races ;  but 
on  a  nearer  view,  his  features  revealed  an  ex- 
pression of  intelligence  and  refinement,  his 
eyes  were  brilliant  and  animated,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  astute  smile  that  played 
■bout  his  lips,  his  countenance  wore  an  ha- 
bitual air  of  calmness  and  repose." 

The  following  anecdote  is  a  thousand  limes 
more  interesting  than  the  notices  given  of 
the  salons  and  beauties  of  Paris.  It  exhibits, 
in  a  most  favorable  light,  the  character  of 
the  distinguished  personages  to  whom  it  re- 
lates, and  increases  our  regret  that  the  arch- 
duke was  not  placed  in  circumstances  suited 
to  develop  and  mature  the  better  qualities  of 
bis  mind.  Speaking  of  a  visit  to  the  collegi- 
ate church  of  Aix-lH-Chanelle,  the  baroness 
Wlls  ua:— 

"  At  the  moment  that  we  came  oat  of  the 

church,  one  of  the  children  attached  to  the  choir, 
and  who  was  attending  the  clergyman  engaged  in 
doing  the  honors  to  their  imperial  highnesses, 
gave  an  affectionate  salute  to  a  poor  woman  who 
waa  sitting  at  the  foot  of  ■  column.  She  held 
npon  her  Imees  a  crippled  child  covered  with  a 
few  rags.  The  grand-duke,  whose  glance  nothing 
can  escape,  saw  the  sign  of  recognition,  and  ob- 
served the  poverty  of  the  poor  woman  :  he  stopped, 
and  asked  if  this  child  was  hern.  The  poor  crea- 
ture, astonished  at  being  addressed  by  so  great  a 
personage,  appeared  stupefied,  and  neither  rose 
nor  answered.  The  canon  repeated  the  question 
a  little  more  sharply. 

"'Softly,  softly,  M.  Canon,'  said  the  prince, 
'do  not  embarrass  this  poor  woman;  she  will 
comprehend  better  in  a  minute.  Is  this  child 
yours,  my  good  woman  ?' 

" '  Oh  yes,  sir,  it  is  indeed  mine  !  hut  it  would 
not  be  alive  now  but  for  that  little  angel  that  is 
standing  there  behind  his  reverence.' 

"Every  eye  was  now  turned  towards  the  little 
choir-boy,  who  drew  back  quite  ashamed. 

" '  Do  not  be  ashamed  of  performing  a  good 
action,'  said  the  prince.  'Come,  tell  us  what 
this  child  has  done  for  yon,  and  we  will  see  if 
there  be  any  means  of  recompensing  him,  by  aid- 
ing him  in  his  work  of  charity.  Is  he  a  relation 
of  yours  V 

"  No,  sir,  he  is  not  a  relation  ;  but  I  l0ve  him 
aa  mnch  as  I  do  my  daughter.' 

**  And  then  the  poor  woman,  who  had  quite  re- 
covered from  her  embarrassment,  related  how, 
on  Palm-Sunday,  she  was  returning   from  the  | 
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gate  of  the  church,  where  she  had  been  asking 
alms,  and  bow  she  found  herself  and  her  little 
daughter  entangled  amid  a  crowd  of  carriages 
belonging  to  the  Bishop  of  Liege,  who  officiated 
on  that  day.  Very  mnch  alarmed,  she  attempt- 
ed to  run,  her  foot  slipped,  she  fell  on  the  pave- 
ment, and  her  child  was  thrown  forward  at  some 
paces  distant.  The  little  girl's  aim  was  broken, 
and  she  would  have  been  trampled  under  foot  by 
the  horse  were  it  not  for  little  Hans,  who  sprang 
towards  her,  and  bore  her  away  at  the  peril  of  his 
own  lite.  Since  that  day  he  shared  with  the  mo- 
ther and  daughter  the  fruits  of  his  labors  :  himself 
an  orphan,  and  without  relations,  he  adopted  those 
that  Providence  had  sent  him,  and  endeavored  to 
support  those  whose  lives  he  had  saved.  Ho  was 
bound  to  a  wheelwright,  and  earned  fifteen  sous 
per  day,  besides  what  he  gained  at  the  chapter. 
All  his  earnings  were  given  to  his  adopted  mo- 
ther; but  as  the  little  girl  had  never  recovered  the 
effects  of  her  accident,  the  entire  was  expended 
at  the  apothecary's  in  drags.  He  had  scarcely 
enough  to  eat,  and  was  almost  destitute  of  cloth- 
ing; but  the  generous  Hans  cheerfully  submitted 
to  every  privation.  The  gran  d-d  iiehew,  with 
[earful  eyes,  poured  the  contents  of  her  purse  in- 
to the  apron  of  the  poor  woman  ;  who,  having 
never  before  seen  so  much  money,  thought  that  it 

Hans  more  largely  than  if  I  gave  him  twice  that 
sum  for  himself.     But  he  shall  not  be  forgotten.' 

"  Their  imperial  highnesses  purchased  lor  Hans 
the  establishment  of  a  wheelwright,  which  was  to 
be  worked  for  him  until  he  should  be  of  an  age  to 
undertake  the  management  of  it  himself." — Vol. 
ii.  pp.  130-132. 

The  frivolity  and  unreflecting  joyousness 
of  the  Parisians  are  frequently  noticed  ;  and 
those  who  looked  only  at  the  surface,  and 
estimated  the  state  of  things  in  France  by 
the  standard  of  other  countries,  might  well 
mistake  the  signs  of  the  times.  "  All  were 
so  gay,"  remarks  oar  author,  "cries  of  joy, 
hurras,  and  shouts  of  applause,  re-echoed 
from  all  sides.  They  drank  and  sang  to  their 
full  content,  while  some  danced  to  the  sound 
of  music."  Who  could  foresee  in  this  gaiety 
and  lightness  of  heart  the  ferocity  and  blood- 
thirstiness  which  were  so  soon  to  render  Paris 
an  Aceldama  ?  The  earth  was  clothed  with 
beauty  ;  and  the  gay  walkers  upon  it  knew 
nothing  of  the  terrible  convulsion  whose  ma- 
terials were  gathering  below.  The  same 
features  continued  to  distinguish  French  so- 
ciety at  a  later  period.  Speaking  of  1784, 
the  Baroness  tells  us : — "  After  the  opera, 
we  went  to  the  Tuileries,  then  the  fashionable 
promenade  ;  but  aa  the  Parisians  do  every- 
thing through  caprice,  they  selected  one 
alley,  and  would  not  take  a  step  in  any  of 
the  others.  All  were  suffocating  ;  some  per- 
sons Blmost  fought.     TJ»  Vre&ra  <&*». 
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gentlemen's  coats  carried  off  the  lace  trim- 
ming of  the  ladies'  mantelets ;  falbalas  were 
torn  by  the  pommels  of  swords,  and  flounces 
of  point  lace  were  sometimes  seen  dangling 
from  the  end  of  a  scabbard." 

Some  few  men  of  profounder  reflection 
than  ordinary  looked  beyond  the  present 
moment,  and  dreaded  the  storm  that  was 
gathering.  Society  was,  indeed,  corrupted 
to  its  very  core  ;  and,  as  is  common  at  such 
times,  a  host  of  strange  fantasies  were  abroad, 
each  of  which  had  its  zealous  abettor.  Even 
such  observers  as  Madame  D'Oberkirch  could 
not  at  all  times  free  themselves  from  gloomy 
apprehensions.  "  Is  it  not  strange,"  she 
asks,  "  that  this  century,  so  immoral,  so 
philosophically  boastful,  and  so  skeptical, 
has,  as  it  approaches  its  close,  become  not 
believing,  but  credulous,  superstitious,  and 
inclined  to  the  marvellous  ?  It  is  like  an  aged 
sinner  who  trembles  at  the  thought  of  hell, 
and  fancies  that  he  repents  because  be  fears. 
Around,  one  can  scarce  see  anything  bat 
sorcerers,  adepts,  prophets,  and  necroman- 
cers ;  and  every  one  has  visions,  presenti- 
ments— and,  strange  to  say,  all  are  bloody, 
all  threatening.  What  will  be  the  latter 
years  of  tbis  century,  which  was  so  brilliant 
at  its  commencement,  during  which  so  much 
has  been  written  in  proof  of  its  Utopian  theo- 
ries of  materialism,  and  which  now  can  think 
only  of  the  soul,  and  of  its  superiority  over 
the  body,  and  over  instinct !  I  dare  not  think 
of  it.  All  that  an  impartial  person  can  or 
ought  to  do  is,  to  lay  before  the  world  all 
they  see,  all  they  hear,  aud  leave  to  posterity 
the  decision  that  we  cannot  give.  One  can- 
not be  at  the  same  time  judge  and  partisan." 

At  a  still  later  period,  after  reporting  a 
discreditable  anecdote  of  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
she  remarks,  "  How  depraved  is  the  present 
generation!  God  alone  only  knows  when 
all  this  will  end !"  This  is  the  language,  be 
it  remembered,  not  of  a  philosopher  or  a 
prude,  but  of  a  woman  of  fashion,  superior, 
it  is  true,  to  the  morals  of  ber  class,  but  not 
disposed  to  magnify  their  vices,  or  to  apply 
to  human  conduct  a  standard  of  ideal  ex- 
cellence. And  yet  we  are  called  on  by  maud- 
lin sentimentalists  to  regard  the  victims  of 
the  revolution  with  unmixed  sympathy.  We 
can  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  We  pity  suffer- 
ing humanity  under  whatever  form  it  appearB, 
but  cannot  so  far  confound  good  and  evil,  as 
to  invest  the  effete  libertines  and  licentious 
beauties  of  the  salons  and  theatres  of  Paris 
with  the  virtues  which  entitle  to  respect  and 
admiration.  They  paid  a  bitter  penalty ; 
but  no  sound  morahat,  even  while  condemn- 
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ing  the  agents  of  their  punishment,  will 
overlook  their  demerit  and  guilt.  As  they 
sowed,  so  they  reaped,  and  the  tale  of  their 
reads  an  instructive  lesson  to  man- 
kind. The  literary  men,  to  whom  it  is  fash- 
,ble  to  attribute  so  many  of  the  evils 
which  visited  France,  were  no  favorites  with 
ithor.  "  I  consider  these  men,"  she 
says,  "  as  the  primary  cause  of  all  the  later 
misfortunes  of  France,  and  detest  them  with 
all  my  soul." 

Madame  de  Stael,  as  might  have  been 
anticipated,  is  sketched  with  the  bitterness 
of  a  devotee  to  the  old  order  of  things  ;  yet 

1  iperiority  of  her  genins  is  admitted. 
The  writer  had  too  much  good  sense  to  deny 
the  latter,  though  her  attachment  to  fashions 

'hich  were  passing  away  led  her  to  mis- 
understand what  she  terms  the  '  prudery'  of 
the  illus  rious  Oenevese. 

The  Duchess  of  Bourbon  was  very  ill  to-day, 
and  sent  for  me  early.  I  went,  and  remained  the 
day  with  her.  She  received  a  great  many 
this  day,  during  which  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  conversation  about  court  and  city,  and,  as 
maybe  supposed,  the  neighbor  was  not  spared. 
The  chief  topic  was,  the  presentation  of  Madame 
de  Stael,  whose  inelegant  appearance  was  thought 
quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  refinement  of  Ver- 
sailles. She  was  described  as  ugly,  awkward, 
and  affected.  M.  de  Stael,  on  the  contrary,  is 
very  handsome  and  well  bred,  and  seemed  to  be 
very  tittle  pleased  by  the  impression  that  his  wife 
made.  Since  ber  marriage,  Madame  de  Stael 
has  made  herself  perfectly  ridiculous  by  her  pru- 
dery and  pretensions,  and  has  the  blindness  to  mis- 
take the  starched  manners  of  Geneva  and  the 
impertinent  airs  of  a  parvenue  for  the  deportment 
of  a  fine  lady.  Her  mother,  Madame  Necker, 
who  is  the  most  detestable  pedant  in  the  world, 
has  been  exceedingly  ungrateful  to  M.  Thetusson, 
with  whom  M.  Necker  was'cashier,  and  to  whom 
he  owes  all  his  success.  M.  Necker  is  univer- 
sally detested,  on  account  of  the  injury  that  his 
system  has  done;  and  this  prejudice  against  the 
father  is  an  injury  to  the  daughter,  who  is  un- 
doubtedly a  woman  of  genius,  although  her  ideas 
have  taken  a  false  direction,  anil  her  Genevese 
origin  i3  constantly  revealing  itself,  notwithstand- 
ing the  superiority  of  her  understanding  and  the 
dignity  of  her  position." — Vol.  iii.  pp.  206,  207. 


We  must  close  our  extracts  with  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote  of  the  times  of  the  Regency, 
which  was  told  our  author  by  the  Chevalier 
de  Morney,  an  old  man  of  eighty-four,  who 
was  governor  of  St.  Cloud  at  the  time  of  her 
visit  to  that  celebrated  palace.  The  cheva- 
lier had  been  page  to  the  Regent  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  of  whom  and  of  his 
court  he  related  many  incidents.     Being  ask- 
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ed  what  he  was  thinking  of  at  the  time  of 
her  arrival,  he  replied — 


of  a  circumstance 
happened  here  one  evening,  when  I  was  bat  six- 
teen, and  that  I  do  not  think  it  would  he  right  to 
tell." 

'  "But  you  will  tell  it  to  us,  chevalier,"  said  I, 
softly ;  "  it  will  give  us  so  much  pleasure." 

1  "  Yes,  I  may  tell  it  U  you,  wbo  are  Germans, 
and  will  not  laugh  at  it  I  could  have  laughed 
at  it  myself  when  I  was  young,  not  so  young  as 
twenty  or  sixteen ;  then,  I  can  assure  you,  I  look- 
ed on  it  as  seriously  as  the  actors  in  the  tale 
themselves.  Well,  then,  at  this  cascade,  where  I 
am  now  sitting  old  and  infirm,  I  have  seen  on  a 
lovely  night  in  autumn,  Mademoiselle  Orleans,  the 
moat  beautiful  creature  that  (iod  ever  made, 
kneeling  beside  my  poor  fellow-page,  M.  Saint 
Maixent  (a  noble  gentleman  from  Anjou),  and 
heard  them  both  vow  eternal  fidelity.  The  prin- 
cess swore  to  enter  a  convent,  and  he  to  seek 
death  upon  the  battle-field;  and  they  were  both 
faithful  to  their  promises :  she  became  abbess  of 
Chelles,  and  he  received  a  bullet  in  the  breast 
from  the  firelock  of  a  Spaniard.  He  was  not 
twenty:  'tis  only  in  early  youth  that  one  has  suffi- 
cient romsnce  (o  commit  such  sublime  extrava- 

'"  \  ■  ■  , ....  ip  chevalier,  he  sought  death  in 
battle,  and  she  reiired  to  a  convent  T  They  must 
have  loved  each  other  then  1" 

"*  Of  course,  they  loved  each  other;  and  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  who  poked  her  nose  every- 
where like  a  ferret,  suspected  It.  They  at  first 
wished  to  marry  and  run  away ;  but,  fortunately 
for  the  princess,  her  lover  was  an  honest  man, 
and  would  not  degrade  the  royal  family.  She  was 
quite  determined,  and  nothing  else  could  restrain 
her.  All  the  regent's  daughters  were  so  strange  ! 
The  lovers  came  here  to  Breathe  their  last  adieu, 
whilst  I  and  one  of  the  princess's  women  kept 
watch.  The  princess  wished  to  fly ;  but  St. 
Maixent  begged  her  not  to  destroy  her  future 
peace  by  such  an  act,  and  to  submit  to  fate,  since 
it  was  impossible  that  they  could  be  united.  He 
flung  himself  at  her  feet,  and  swore  upon  his 
honor  that  no  other  should  ever  possess  his  love  ; 
and  as  he  could  not  obtain  the  only  happiness  he 
desired  on  this  earth,  he  would  seek  an  honorable 
death.    I  eee  the  whole  scene  again ;  there  is  the 
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opening  between  the  trees,  that  allows  the  moon- 
light to  show  their  graceful  and  youthful  forms, 
and  there  I  see  the  princess  kneel  beside  her  lover, 
and  swear  that  she  would  never  marry,  that  she 
would  leave  the  court  and  go  into  a  convent. 
'  Are  you  satisfied  now  ?'  said  p he ;  *  destiny  can- 
not separate  us  altogether.'  He  kissed  her  hands 
and  wept  passionately,  snd  I,  though  only  a  spec- 
tator, cried  like  a  child. 

1 "  The  princess  kept  her  word,  and,  spite  of  all 
the  entreaties  and  commands  of  her  family,  retir- 
ed to  Chelles.  A  thousand  different  reasons  were 
given  for  her  conduct ;  some  even  said  that  she 
was  attached  to  her  dancing-master,  Csucheran; 
but  I  have  told  you  the  real  cause.  The  duchess 
took  very  good  care  not  to  publish  this,  as  she  did 
everything;  she  was  in  a  terrible  rage,  and  had 
the  most  deadly  horror  of  a  misalliance.  Poor  St. 
Maixent !  He  was  worthy  of  beingloved  ;  I  have 
never  met  any  one  like  him  since.     — lb.  pp.  3-6. 

We  have  rarely  met  with  a  work  which 
illustrates  more  fully  the  period  to  which  it 
relates  than  the  one  before  us.  The  Baron- 
ess D'Oberkirch  was  the  intimate  frieod  of 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  personages  of 
her  day.  She  was  frequently  in  the  society 
of  emperors  and  kings,  queens  and  duchesses, 
and  her  faculty  of  observation,  and  habit  of 
immediately  recording  her  impression,  render 
her  volumes  as  instructive  as  they  are  enter- 
taining. The  most  fastidious  may  read  them 
without  offence,  for,  though  pleased  occasion- 
ally with  a  little  scandal,  she  scrupulously 
avoids  the  grosser  class  of  anecdotes  with 
which  French  memoirs  frequently  abound. 
Nor  does  this  omission  detract  from  the  com- 
pleteness of  her  picture.  The  beat  informed 
may  gather  fresh  knowledge  from  her  pages, 
while  all  will  be  pleased  with  the  variety  of 
her  experience,  and  the  tact  with  which  she 
has  exhibited  the  more  prominent  features  of 
French  fashionable  life.  We  commend  her 
'  Memoirs'  as  a  work  of  light,  pleasant,  and 
instructive  reading,  from  which  some  expla- 
nation may  be  gathered  of  a  social  problem 
that  has  perplexed  and  mystified  many  sub- 
tle minds. 


Tut  Pahis  Fhsss. — The  press  of  Psris  has  gener- 
ally fallen  off  in  circulation  since  Louis  Napoleon 
deprived  it  of  liberty.  The  Journal  dtt  Dtbatt 
alone  has  kept  at  its  previous  figure  of  13,000  co- 
pies. The  Conititutionnel,  which,  previous  to  the 
rOMptTitttt,  circulated  80,000  copies,  rose  soon  after- 
ward to  33,000,  as  it  wss  then  the  special  organ  of 
the  usurper,  but  has  since  fallen  off  to  some  26,000, 
notwithstanding  s  reduction  of  its  price  to  81  francs, 
or  (6  a  year,  which  is  considerably  less  than  the 
coat  of  paper  and  stamps.  This  journal  hss,  how- 
over,  just  been  sold  to  M.  Hires,  the  proprietor  of 
the  Payi,  a  rival  establishment,  and  now  the  favor- 
ite of  the  Emperor,  for  the  turn  of  1,600,000  francs, 


or  about  $300,000.  The  Paye  sold  18,000  copies 
before  December;  it  now  sells  no  more  than  11,000. 
The  Stale,  the  organ  of  the  Cavaignao  Republioana, 
has  fallen  from  28,000  to  20,000;  the  Preiie,  Gi- 
rardin's  paper,  from  21,000  to  10,000;  the  Patrit, 
from  24,000  to  18,000  ;  the  OaieUe  As  France,  Le- 
gitimist, from  3,700  to  8,200;  the  Univtrs,  Catho- 
lic, from  9,000  to  6,000  ;  the  Aiiemblie  National*, 
Foaionist,  from  12,000  to  6,000;  the  Union,  Legiti- 
mist, from  6,000  to  4,000.  The  circulation  of  the 
entire  daily  press  of  Paris,  excepting  the  Ifonitnr, 
the  official  organ  of  the  Government,  ass,  *»l.W.tffl. 
some  46,000  aWto  isii^  mAw  *u»*«v|p.  ■&•&».  ™« 
Napoleon. 
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Two  very  dissimilar  scenes,  at  one  time 
contrasted  in  our  mind,  moved  us  to  certain 
anxieties,  inducing  the  present  reflections. 
In  the  Parisian  field  of  Mars,  a  multitude  of 
admiring  gazers  saw  the  magnificent  array  of 
military  France.  Acclaiming  shouts  and 
thunder  of  cannon  announced  the  possessor 
of  that  splendor  and  force,  to  whose  name 
an  idolatrous  nation  had  again  devoted  itself. 
He  rode  far  down  the  close  and  rigid  lines 
of  gleaming  bayonets;  he  turned  to  gallop 
past  the  squadrons  of  warrior  horsemen, 
and  crossed  the  iron  range  of  destructive 
engines,  terrible  and  mute,  significant  of  sud- 
den, overwhelming  death.  Holding  up  the 
Roman  eagle,  associated  with  superb  designs 
of.  European  sway,  he  spoke  of  the  exciting 
M  glory  '  of  conquest,  and  of  the  imposing 
'•  order "  of  a  camp.  Receiving  in  fond 
exultation  this  familiar  banner,  a  hundred 
captains  swore  to  combat  under  it.  Re- 
ligion— such  religion  as  may  be  "in  a  rich 
gold-embroidered  cope  and  mitre  " — impart- 
ed to  the  army  an  ostensible  sanction  in  the 
Latin  offices  of  pliant  Catholicism,  and  in 
the  prostituted  word  of  God.  Voluptuous 
festivities  were  preparing,  and  the  gay  city 
swelled  in  sumptuous  intoxication.  The 
pomp  of  the  world,  the  vigor  of  the  flesh, 
and  the  pride  of  life  were  at  their  highest. 
There  was  little  memory  of  the  unburied 
corpses  on  the  plain  of  Borodino,  of  the 
starving  men  who  were  stiffened  in  the 
Russian  frost,  or  those  who  rotted  in  the 
Egyptian  fever.  The  perception  of  the 
truth  was  made  dim  by  the  dazzling  parade 
of  war. 

The  description  of  this  came  to  us,  in  busy 
and  pacific  Manchester.  After  a  few  hours, 
we  sat  at  evening  within  the  plain  white 
walls  of  a,  quiet  building,  a  customary  place 
of  the  silent  worship  of  friends.  A  few 
score  of  people — placid  matrons,  respectable 
elders,  and  earnest  youth — were  calmly 
meeting  for  a  testimony  against  war.  Some 
persons,  whose  character  and  services  to 
mankind  are  such  as  to  obtain  our  reverence, 
in  turn  addressed  them.     With  speech  im- 


pressive because  of  the  great  interests  it  in- 
volved, the  more  convincing  through  their 
grave  sincerity,  they  demanded  the  recog- 
nition, in  national  policy,  of  the  Christian 
spirit,  the  Christian  law  of  mutual  love. 
They  laid  bare  the  revolting  horrors  of  multi-  < 
tudinous  slaughter;  they  exhibited,  from 
historical  examples,  the  uselessnees,  the  po- 
litical inexpediency,  of  warlike  operations; 
and  calculated  in  money  and  wasted  labor, 
their  ruinous  cost.  With  sarcastic  ridicule, 
they  depreciated  the  delusive  renown  of 
military  prowess,  and  protested  against  hav- 
ing society  demoralized  by  a  process  which, 
to  mould  the  mechanical  sprvility  of  the 
soldier,  crushes  the  virtue  of  the  citizen*. 
They  unanimously  adopted  the  report  of  the 
committee,  and  expressed  a  hopeful  confi- 
dence that,  in  a  future  age,  war  shall  be  alto- 
gether abolished. 

We  have  faith  in  that  anticipation.  The 
author  of  our  race  has  pledged  his  universe 
to  the  fulfilment  of  that  promise.  The 
prayer  for  the  speedy  securing  of  final  peace 
is  echoed  in  the  hearts  of  all  just  men,  as  it 
is  incessantly  repeated  from  all  places  of  the 
lamenting  earth.  The  violence  done  by  man 
to  man  affects  us  with  a  sorrow  that  craves 
immeasurable  utterance ;  it  would  count  the 
dropping  blood  with  its  own  tears.  On  us, 
citizens  of  England,  who  have  in  community 
the  power  of  partially  directing  the  state,  is 
set  the  duty  of  exerting,  for  the  prohibition 
of  war,  an  influence  never  before  wielded  by 
any  nation  of  freemen  in  the  modern  world. 
Britain  should  maintain  an  attitude,  noble  as 
her  public  spiiit,  declaring  the  truth,  denoun- 
cing tyranny,  standing  alone  in  generosity, 
with  the  courage  that  dares  to  go  unarmed, 
but  holding  back  in  wary  vigilance  the  re- 
sources of  formidable  strength.  Let  it  be 
known  to  despots  and  to  courtiers,  while  in 
Europe  a  perjured  and  cringing  treachery 
licks  the  cruel  hand  of  triumphant  barbar- 
ism, that,  though  we  do  not  prepare  to  con- 
tend with  it,  no  timidity,  nor  indifference  of 
comfortable  ease,  causes  the  abstinence,  but 
patient,  humane  wisdom.     It  is  known,  as 
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the  distinction  of  our  country,  that  our  Gov- 
ernment cannot  originate  or  provoke  a  war, 
except  by  the  popular  will.  We  are  to  en- 
deavor, by  all  methods  of  discussion,  through 
the  press  and  in  the  6acred  appeals  of  Chris- 
tian exhortation,  through  constitutional  as- 
semblies and  petition,  and  the  occasional 
congress  of  foreign  deputations,  to  infuse 
into  the  public  sentiment  a  disgust  with  mar- 
tial achievements,  and  so  to  prevent  the  peo- 
ple from  ever  consenting  to  their  repetition. 

But  the  advocates  of  this  principle,  con- 
tradicting the  vulgar  opinion,  announcing  a 
law  to  which  the  world  has  hitherto  been 
strange,  need  to  use  a  discreet  and  delicate 
tact.  They  are  not,  indeed,  to  pare  and  clip 
the  truth  into  conformity  with  existing  pre- 
judices ;  but  they  must  avoid  the  scandal  of 
exaggerating  it.  They  should  not  hazard 
the  too  positive  unqualified  assertion  of  a 
rule,  which,  like  other  ethical  principles,  is  to 
be  construed  with  reference  to  the  presumed 
general  relations  of  men  towards  each  other ; 
and  which  is  liable,  in  the  possible  case  of 
those  relations  being  reversed,  to  be  super- 
seded by  the  new  special  duty  of  the  emer- 
gency. Whether  it  be  right  or  no  for  one 
suddenly  attacked  by  a  murderous  assailant 
to  yield  his  own  life  to  permissive  suicide, 
rather  than  disable  his  aggressor  by  killing 
him,  we  leave  to  keener  casuists.  Some  men 
are  capable  of  this  self-devotion,  no  doubt, 
and  in  such  submission  to  a  sense  of  Chris- 
tian obligation  we  recognize  a  sublime  virtue ; 
although  it  is  a  questionable  beneficence  to 
deprive  one's  neighbors  of  one's  own  upright 
aud  useful  life  for  the  sake  of  letting  a  mur- 
derer, probably,  escape  upon  the  world. 
But  this  superstition  of  the  absolute  inviola- 
bility of  man's  bodily  existence,  may  be 
tested  by  another  situation,  in  which  its  ap- 
plication would  be  absolutely  immoral.  Im- 
agine oneself  alone  the  protector  of  a  weaker 
person,  of  a  child,  or  of  a  woman,  shrinking 
under  the  imminent  danger  of  a  violent 
death  or  of  a  worse  outrage,  the  perpetration 
of  which  can  only  be  stopped  by  striking  a 
deadly  blow ;  is  there  any  Christian,  whose 
bosom  is  ardent  with  tender  compassion,  who 
would  hesitate  to  strike  ?  Is  there  any  re- 
morse due  for  such  an  act  ?  is  it  not  an  obe- 
dience to  the  divine  law,  a  charity  done  to 
one's  neighbor?  That  such  situations  are 
possible,  cannot  be  disputed ;  and  if  the 
family  affections  be  ordained  of  God,  to 
manhood  He  has  intrusted  the  stern  obliga- 
tion of  defending  them  even  to  the  death. 

We  say  more — that  such  situations  are  to 
be  provided  for.  They  may  often  and  every - 
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where  occur,  so  long  as  men  abuse  their 
strength  in  the  bestial  fury  of  lust  and  rage. 
Every  day,  every  hour,  in  some  spot  or  other 
of  this  world,  the  feeble  and  the  lonely  are 
writhing  in  tortured  despair  beneath  the  in- 
juries of  brutal  force.  Because  the  groans 
of  the  slain,  the  shrieks  of  the  tormented, 
the  low  wailings  of  violated  shame,  that  go 
up  continually  to  the  sky,  do  not  reach  our 
own  ears  except  at  intervals,  shall  we  deny 
the  existence  of  violent  wrong?  shall  we 
deny  to  the  protecting  arm  the  authority 
and  the  weapon  to  prevent  it?  In  every 
land  where  the  passions  of  men  have  been 
loosed  by  prevailing  war,  in  every  country 
where  the  law  is  not  feared,  where  its  minis* 
ters  bear  the  sword  of  justice  in  vain,  atroci- 
ties beyond  conception  are  openly  committed. 
In  England,  peaceful,  decent,  honest  as  the 
nation  is,  there  is  a  power  of  wickedness, 
held  down  by  legal  terrors  and  by  the  com- 
mon resolution  to  keep  order  and  enforce  the 
punishment  of  offenders,  huge  enough  to 
drown  us  all  in  dire  dismay.  We  say  that 
the  State,  corporately  invested  with  the  di- 
rection of  our  physical  resources,  for  the 
chief  and  primary  purpose  of  protecting  its 
members,  is  to  hold  in  readiness,  if  need 
were,  the  bayonet  and  the  cannon,  to  sup- 
port effectively  the  staff  of  police.  We 
say  there  is  between  the  principles  of  indi- 
vidual and  political  morality  no  discord.  As 
it  is  the  duty  of  a  man  to  spare  neither  his 
own  nor  a  murderer's  life,  where  such  homi- 
cide may  be  needed  for  the  safety  of  help- 
less innocence,  so  is  it  the  duty  of  a  Govern- 
ment, of  an  entire  people,  where  the  safety 
of  all  may  be  invaded  by  anarchical  force  of 
foreign  or  domestic  aggressors,  to  spare  not 
ten  thousand  lives  of  the  citizen  or  of  the 
enemy.  The  rule  of  mercy  to  all  mankind  is 
subjected  in  this  case  to  no  breach,  but  to  a 
special  observance ;  it  takes  the  form,  pecu- 
liar to  the  emergency,  of  the  defence  of  those 
nearest  and  dearest.  This  is  the  dictate  of 
nature,  confirmed  by  all  personal  and  histori- 
cal experience,  and  by  numerous  examples  of 
the  Bible  record ;  animating  us  in  any  such 
peril  with  the  call  of  him,  the  statesman  and 
prophet,  who  rebuilt  the  walls  of  Jerusalem : 
"  Be  ye  not  afraid  of  them  ;  remember  the 
Lord,  who  is  great  and  terrible,  and  fight  for 
your  brethren,  your  sons  and  daughters, 
your  wives  and  your  houses." 

The  partisans  in  this  peace  controversy 
must,  therefore,  looking  forward  to  the  ap- 
plication of  their  principles  in  the  diversity  of 
human  affairs,  beware  of  implicating  it  in.  «& 
unforeseen  i attewf .    TVivj  \axvaX  to>\»  \*sa»^ 
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a  cause,  in  its  true  proportions  so  beautiful 
and  so  rational,  by  extravagant  distortions, 
disowned  by  the  common  sense  and  the  com- 
mon heart  of  humanity.  We  have  been 
made  ashamed  and  sorry  by  some  notorious 
escapades  of  this  erring  zeal.  What  judi- 
cious person,  hating  the  practices  and  the 
system  of  warfare,  did  not  grieve,  during  the 
recent  debate  on  the  Militia  Bill,  when  the 
contemptible  absurdity  of  an  anonymous  wri- 
ter gave  a  noble  lord  the  opportunity  of 
raising  the  inane  clamors  of  Parliamentary 
derision,  to  counteract  the  high-toned  coun- 
sels and  the  practical  warnings  of  those  who 
were  opposing,  not  a  prudent  and  patriotic 
measure  of  preparedness,  but  a  vain  panic 
and  a  mischievous  job  ?  How  far  has  the 
moral  influence  of  the  advocates  of  peace 
been  discredited  by  the  exposure  of  similar 
inconsequential  assertions !  We  would  not 
have  them  discouraged,  but  so  on  directing 
with  a  more  sure  aim  all  the  instrumentality 
of  reason ,  of  satire,  of  clear  argument,  facts 
stated,  and  eloquent  persuasion,  the  com- 
mands of  Christian  and  the  testimony  of  hu- 
man wisdom,  to  eradicate  the  prolific  source 
of  military  contests,  the  vulgar  admiration  of 
warlike  exploits. 

For  a  contribution  to  this  work  the  pre- 
sent essay  is  designed.  Comparing  the 
splendid  exhibition  of  martial  state,  "  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war/' 
displayed  in  the  spectacle  at  Paris,  with  the 
modest  agency  of  retiring  benevolence,  the 
quiet  protest  of  which  it  happened  to  us 
then  to  witness,  no  method  of  opposition  to 
the  war-spirit  seemed  likely  to  be  more  ef- 
fective than  a  fair  criticism  of  its  aesthetic 
aspect.  It  is  to  strip  off  the  meretricious 
finery  in  which  the  custom  of  slaughter  has 
been  decked  by  Art,  so  that  its  hideous  real- 
ity may  be  exposed ;  to  do  this,  we  must 
scrutinize  its  imposing  accessaries,  detect  the 
false  texture  of  the  gaudy  pageant,  and  re- 
claim from  war  the  magnificence  not  its 
own.  We  deny,  then,  regarding  in  the  out- 
set its  mere  external  appearance,  that  a  mo- 
dern army,  in  the  most  perfect  organization 
and  equipment,  affords  a  complete  satisfac- 
tion to  the  eye  of  genuine  taste.  In  all  its 
brilliancy  of  costume  and  of  color,  in  all  its 
symmetrical  masses,  it  is  yet  a  disfiguring 
perversion,  not  a  graceful  development, 
of  nature.  The  human  form,  vigorous  and 
erect,  is  there ;  but  drilling  has  shaped  it 
into  a  constrained  monotony  of  attitude. 
The  faces  of  soldiery,  succeeding  each  other 
at  the  same  unvaried  step,  wear  an  impas- 
Bire,  indifferent  expression  of  blank  and  even 


▼acuity.  No  manifestation  is  perceptible,  in 
this  dull  range,  of  the  bias  of  personal 
energy ;  the  individual  peculiarities  even  of 
bodily  conformation,  such  as  impart  fresh  in- 
terest to  every  single  specimen  we  see  of 
the  brute  animals,  are  in  these  men  partially 
disguised  and  cramped  by  the  rigid  uniform- 
ity of  their  prescribed  exercise.  Neither  to 
the  faculties  of  the  particular  man,  nor  to 
the  ideal  type  of  the  species,  has  there  been 
any  regard  in  the  soldier's  education ;  but  he 
has  been  trained  into  a  machine  of  bones  and 
muscles,  calculated  with  precision  to  execute 
certain  motions,  adapted  to  the  construction 
of  that  apparatus,  manufactured  by  the  iron* 
founder  or  the  locksmith,  to  which  he  is  at- 
tached as  a  part  of  the  same  mechanism. 
Men  in  this  condition,  we  say,  therefore,  do 
not  gratify  the  requirements  of  artistic 
beauty;  but  if  they  be  a  troop  of  cavalry 
we  admire  their  horses  rather,  since  the 
lower  animal  does  not  suggest  the  painful 
sense  of  degraded  nature.  We  may  imagine 
armies  in  action  putting  forth  no  doubt  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  aggregate  force. 
Several  thousand  strong  men,  aided  by  me- 
chanical and  chemical  contrivances,  are  suf- 
ficient to  concentrate  during  a  short  time  so 
much  physical  power  as  may  produce  very 
astonishing  effects.  But  if  the  violence  of  a 
shock,  the  crashing  force  of  missiles,  the 
astounding  noise  of  artillery,  and  the  blaze 
of  fire,  are  of  a  kind  to  compose  a  total  of 
real  sublimity  ;  how  puny  must  all  this  braw- 
ling tumult  of  human  fabrication  appear  when 
it  is  compared  with  the  elements  of  Nature 
in  their  awful  strife,  the  vast  and  deep  hear- 
ings of  the  tempestuous  sea,  the  jngged  darts 
of  rending  lightning  from  the  summit  of 
heaven,  or  when  thunder  breaks  roaring  out 
of  the  frowning  blackness,  and  whirling  ed- 
dies of  the  watery  storm  rush  through  the 
agitated  air! 

The  host  of  men  who  passed  with  Napo- 
leon the  Alps,  appeared  to  creep  along  the 
mountains  as  a  swarm  of  emmets ;  and  seve- 
ral hundred  thousand,  in  the  drifting  snows 
of  the  North,  were  overwhelmed  as  a  very 
little  thing.  As  an  exhibition  of  physical 
force,  there  is  no  such  surpassing  grandeur 
in  war.  Its  proudest  achievements  of  con- 
trol over  the  inanimate  creation  are  poor  in 
comparison  with  the  labors  of  peaceful  in- 
dustry. By  this  we  have  pierced  the  hills 
and  spanned  the  flood,  set  the  base  of  har- 
bor-bulwarks at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  car- 
ried ourselves  with  the  speed  of  wind,  and 
our  messages  with  the  speed  of  light.  War 
could  never  have  accomplished  these  things, 
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but  can  only  destroy  them.  If  there  be  any 
majesty  in  military  deeds,  it  must  be  sought, 
then,  not  in  their  outward  aspect  or  mighty 
performance.  Let  us  investigate  the  interior 
sources  of  that  interest  which  mankind  have 
commonly  felt  in  the  romance  of  war.  Why 
have  the  scenes  of  its  crimes  and  carnage 
furnished  to  imaginative  artists  the  matter  of 
their  most  popular  representations  ?  What 
fascination  lies  in  this  subject,  to  engross  the 
genius  of  some  of  the  world's  most  famous 
poets  ?  By  an  examination  of  this  question, 
we  may  elicit  whatever  of  true  human  worth 
is  evinced  in  combination  with  martial  prac- 
tices, and  thus  may  discriminate  the  beauty 
of  heroism,  the  virtue  which  is  admirable  in 
ewerj  situation,  from  amid  the  pernicious 
horrors  of  accursed  war. 

From  the  view  just  offered  of  its  external 
appearances,  we  may  infer  that  not  the  power 
or  the  pomp  manifested  in  war  have  made  it 
fit  for  poetical  illustration.  The  battle-field 
is  beset  with  sights  and  sounds  of  pain,  to 
the  fancy  not  more  agreeable  than  the  loath- 
some, pestilential  lazar- house.  Nor  is  it  the 
office  of  poetry  to  represent  either  bodily 
pain  or  pleasurable  sensations.  The  poet  is 
to  employ  both  ;  but  only  as  the  means  of  a 
higher  effect.  "  The  ultimate  aim  of  art," 
says  Schiller,  than  whom  none  has  more 
faithfully  observed  it,  "  is  the  representation 
of  what  is  above  the  senses  ;  and  especially 
the  art  of  the  tragedian  does  this,  by  incar- 
nating our  moral  independence  of  physical 
necessity  in  the  situation  of  suffering.  Only 
the  resistance  which  it  evinces  to  the  violence 
of  the  feelings  reveals  the  principle  of  free- 
will within  us :  but  that  resistance  can  only 
be  estimated  by  the  severity  of  the  attack. 
We  arrive,  then,  at  the  conception  of  moral 
freedom  only  through  the  most  vivid  concep- 
tion of  suffering  nature" — the  voluntary  en- 
durance of  pain,  mental  or  bodily ;  and  thus 
the  wilful  risk  of  mutilation  or  death  (though 
this  fortitude  may  proceed  out  of  a  foolish 
or  criminal  motive),  supplies  the  condition  of 
poetic  sublimity,  because  it  arouses  the  con- 
sciousness of  that  power  which  distinctively 
belongs  to  man  as  the  only  creature  who 
wills  ;  and  fills  us  with  an  invigorating  won- 
der as  a  manifestation  of  innate  mental  ener- 
gy. It  is  thus  men  feel  enamored  of  martial 
audacities. 

Applying  these  remarks  to  the  events  of 
war,  we  discern  partly  the  origin  of  their 
adaptation  to  poetical  use.  But  on  review- 
ing separately  the  poetic  celebrations  of 
martial  achievement,  it  will  be  evident  that, 
in  some  older  compositions,  products  of  a 


rude  age  unused  to  moral  speculation,  there 
is  less  intentional  appeal  to  that  conscious 
sense  of  spiritual  power  which,  exemplified 
in  heroic  fortitude  or  in  pathetic  endurance, 
gives  the  charm  of  tragedy  the  highest  sort 
of  poetical  gratification.  The  poem  to  which 
we  first  refer,  appearing  from  intrinsic  evi- 
dence imbued  with  the  character  of  a  more 
rough  and  barbarous  social  life  than  any 
other  romantic  literature  with  which  we  hap- 
pen to  be  acquainted,  is  the  "Nibelungen 
Lied."  There  is  here  a  profuse  ostentation 
of  coarse  external  magnificence ;  the  golden 
gifts  which  are  lavished  "  as  dust"  among  a 
horde  of  vassals,  the  costly  dresses  and  rich 
armor,  are  minutely  described,  in  a  style 
very  significant  of  the  simple,  childish  sur- 
prise with  which  those  glittering  things  were 
viewed  by  the  Gothic  and  other  northern 
tribes.  The  qualities  of  manhood  which  are 
valued  here  seem  to  be  mere  bodily  vigor 
and  activity,  pertinaciously  exerted,  with  a 
kind  of  bull-dog  ferocity.  The  higher  valor, 
derived  from  supposed  obligations  of  duty  or 
honor,  is  not  so  prominent  in  the  fighting 
comrades  of  Etzel  and  Gunther  as  is  the 
animal  instinct  of  destroying  fury.  With  a 
savage  exultation,  they  gloat  over  their 
wounded  foes,  grapple  together  amid  the 
conflagration  in  the  hall  of  ill-omened  festi- 
vity, throw  the  corpses  over  the  staircase, 
and  give  vent  to  the  passionate  frenzy  of 
havoc.  It  is  frightful,  without  mitigation; 
but  in  other  scenes  of  the  poem,  as  in  the 
hunting-party,  where  Siegfried,  capturing  a 
live  bear,  carries  it  for  sport  among  the  ter- 
rified group  of  feasters,  we  are  delighted 
with  a  vivid,  healthy  freshness,  and  touched, 
every  now  and  then,  by  the  unaffected  tone, 
foreboding  of  fatal  treachery  and  sorrow. 

Homer,  though  in  a  strain  of  poetic  inspi- 
ration incomparably  more  elevated,  "glanc- 
ing from  earth  to  heaven,"  and  commanding 
with  the  intuition  of  sympathy  a  wide  range 
of  the  human  affections,  shows  a  certain 
mental  affinity  to  the  author  of  the  piece  we 
have  mentioned,  which  we  mav  call  the 
Teutonic  Iliad.  The  story  of  Troy  also, 
with  all  his  invocations  of  the  mythological 
Muse,  is  told  in  the  same  spirit  of  unques- 
tioning simplicity,  as  is  the  old  tale  begin- 
ning : — 

Von  Frenden  und  Feetes-zeiten,  von  Weinen  und 

von  Klagen, 
Von  kiihner  Recken  Ileldes-streiten,  mogt  ihr 

nun  Wunder  horen  sagen. 

The  design  of  either  is  to  exhibit  the  va- 
ried realities  of  h\im%&  \\fe,  \\&  ^utafta&  %&&. 
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weeping,  vigorous  actions,' mirth  and  lamen- 
tation. There  is  no  attempt  expressly  to 
create  an  ideal  man  of  completed  absolute 
excellence.  Assuredly,  Achilles,  the  model 
of  youthful  invincible  ardor,  spoilt  by  a 
peevish  and  sulky  pride,  was  not  intended  by 
the  broad  sagacity  of  Homer  to  be  considered 
the  perfect  man.  Tothis  ancient  observer 
of  mankind,  as  to  no  other  poet  except 
Shakspeare,  in  an  equal  degree,  belonged 
the  patient  and  equitable  tolerance  of  mind, 
which,  reflecting,  as  in  a  clear  mirror,  with- 
out prejudice  or  distortion,  all  the  diversified 
manifestations  of  human  character,  shows  us 
in  dramatic  array  the  virtuous  and  the  wick- 
ed, the  discreet  and  the  silly,  the  languid 
and  the  furious,  just  as  they  are,  as  they 
would  have  spoken  and  done.  In  this  all- 
comprehending  heart,  we  have  said,  there  is 
also  true  simplicity,  devoid  of  uneasy  con- 
scious questioning  of  self ;  and  there  is,  what 
explains  and  compensates  for  the  absence  of 
any  disposition  to  metaphysical  reasonings,  a 
pure  and  child-like  sincerity  of  purpose,  in- 
dispensable to  the  poet  of  humanity.  He 
shows  us  men,  such  as  they  are  in  conflict, 
but  does  not  discourse  on  the  good  or  evil  of 
their  conduct.  We  do  not  perceive  in  Ho- 
mer, little  as  his  own  personal  prepossessions 
are  obtruded  through  the  calm,  swift  splen- 
dor of  his  flowing  verse,  any  partiality  of 
taste,  or  any  moral  approval,  of  the  cruel 
service  of  Mars.  Representing  martial  facts, 
their  spirit  and  actors,  as  a  main  part  of  the 
manifold  existence  of  mankind,  his  humane 
benevolence  is  rather  betrayed,  not  seldom, 
in  denunciations  of  war,  (3poro\oiys,  jxiaKpovs, 
rftXttftirXip-a.  He  calls  it  "  bad,"  and  ••  dire/' 
using  the  word  (pvXoirig,  the  etymology  of 
which  implies  that  its  prevalence  is  a  visita- 
tion of  "  divine  vengeance  on  the  nations  ;" 
and  he  remembers,  with  constant  pity,  the 
loss  of  just  men  slain,  the  desolation  of  their 
widows;  children,  and  servants.  Homer,  be 
sure,  was  a  lover  of  peace  and  gentle  chari- 
ty. But  how  vividly  he  reproduces  the  dif- 
ferent tempers  of  the  combatants !  In  the 
first  battle-scene,  the  duel  between  Paris  and 
Menelaus,  how  distinct  is  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  vain,  sensual  idler,  attiring  his 
handsome  person  in  decorated  armor  with 
such  elaborate  dandyism,  and  the  wrathful 
Spartan,  raging  "  like  a  beast,"  breaking  in 
his  eager  fury  both  lance  and  sword,  and 
dragging  along  the  seducer  of  his  w  ife,to 
wreak  an  implacable  revenge  !  Except  the 
adulterer,  who  is  made  the  object  of  general 
reproach,  and  scorned  even  in  the  womanish 
fickleness  of  Helen,  the  Trojans,  as  engaged 


on  the  juster  side  of  self-defence,  appear  in* 
vested  by  Homer  with  more  affectionate  es- 
teem than  even  the  bravest  and  ablest  of  the 
Greek  assailants.  In  spite  of  the  showy 
qualities  of  strength,  cleverness,  and  success, 
he  compels  us  to  feel  that  selfish  Achilles, 
arrogant  Agamemnon,  the  brutal  might  of 
giant  Ajax,  the  cunning  Odysseus,  and 
insolent  Diomed,  who  scruple  not  to  kill  and 
plunder  sleeping  men,  are  less  worthy  of  re- 
spect than  are  two  or  three  among  the  cham- 
pions of  the  besieged  town.  It  has  been 
said,  there  is  no  apparent  effort  to  conceive 
a  blameless  ideal  man ;  but  we  know  not 
where,  in  all  the  world  of  fiction,  a  charac- 
ter of  natural  harmonious  virtue  is  more  fair- 
ly developed  than  in  Hector.  His  pious 
care  for  the  worship  of  the  temple,  generous 
forbearance  to  the  fallen,  the  candid  fidelity 
of  his  rebukes  to  loitering  companions,  put 
him  higher  in  our  estimation  than  his  forward 
bravery,  leaping  over  the  Grecian  fortifica- 
tions to  burn  their  ships.  In  the  spirit  of 
honorable  emulation,  he  refuses  to  strike 
Ajax  at  a  disadvantage ;  and  after  their  in- 
decisive contest,  courteously  proposes  an 
exchange  of  gifts  in  token  of  friendship. 
What  husband  or  father  cannot  appreciate 
the  tenderness,  so  manly  yet  delicate,  of  his 
conversation  with  weeping  Andromache, 
fondling  their  baby,  consoling  her  for  his 
absence!  With  what  attentive  reverence  he 
meets  his  parents !  and  in  the  hour  of  his 
impending  death,  he  remains  standing  alone 
outside  the  gate,  while  above,  the  distracted 
Priam  sees  afar,  coming  quick  across  the 
sand,  gleaming  "  like  a  star  of  evil  omen," 
the  burnished  mail  of  murderous  Achilles : — 

"  Come  in,  my  soft,  behind  the  city  wall, 

To  shelter  thee,  who  shalt  hereafter  save 

So  many  Trojan  lives  !  oh.  let  not  him, 

The  son  of  Peleus,  get  the  horrid  praise 

Of  killing  thee.     Lose  not  thy  precious  life  ! 

Have  pity  on  me,  too,  whom  Jove  our  sire 

Dooms,  now  upon  the  threshold  of  old  age, 

To  be  destroyed,  looking  on  many  woes— 

My  perished  sons,  my  daughters  dragged  to  shame, 

My  palace  battered  into  ruin,  babes 

Dashed  on  the  pavement  in  the  dreadful  storm. 

Their  mothers  torn  along  by  dire  Achaean  hands. 

And  I — oh,  last  of  all — before  the  door 

Lying,  the  flesh-devouring  dogs  snatch  at  me, 

After  some  enemy,  with  stroke  or  dart, 

Shall  have  cut  out  the  life  of  these  my  limbs. 

The  dogs  I  bred,  that  ate  under  my  table, 

That  guarded  at  the  door,  will  drink  my  blood — 

Waiting  outside,  as  craving  for  my  life  : 

Because  in  war  all  outrage  is  allowed 

To  heap  upon  a  man  whom  war  hath  killed, 

With  sharp  steel  cut  to  pieces.     All  seems  fair 

Upon  a  dead  man.    Oh,  but  the  gray  head, 
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The  aged  corpse,  the  venerable  beard, 
To  be  defiled  by  hounds  ! — it  is  the  worst, 
The  fellest  horror  mortal  man  can  know  !" 
The  old  man,  speaking  so,  tore  frantically 
His  reverend  hair ;  but  Hector  would  not  move, 
Though  on  the  other  side  his  mother  came, 
With  crying  lamentation,  with  loose  robe 
Showing  her  bosom,  while  in  tears  she  said  : — 
"Hector,  my  child,  this  is  thy  mother's  breast; 
Respect  it,  spare  me  !  if  the  soothing  milk 
Flowed  ever  here  for  thee,  remember  it, 
My  own  dear  child.    Oh,  come  within  the  wall ! 
On,  shun  that  raging  man  !  oh,  stand  not  out 
Alone  so,  thou  unhappy  one,  for  if — 
If  he  should  kill  thee,  I  shall  not  be  able 
To  mourn  thee  in  the  chamber,  I  thy  mother, 
Nor  she  thy  gentle  wife ;  but,  far  from  us, 
By  the  Greek  ships,  their  dogs  will  eat  thy  body  !" 

In  this  pathetic  outbreak  of  alarm  and  Bor- 
rows (which  we  have  tried,  however  inade- 
quately, to  render,  rather  than  borrow  the 
unsuitable  couplets  of  Pope's  translation), 
Homer  expresses  his  cordial  deprecation  of 
the  atrocities  committed  whenever,  to  use  his 
own  words,  "  Mars  walks  portentous  among 
mankind,  whom  Jove  has  engaged  to  fight  in 
the  spirit  of  soul-consuming  strife."  Al- 
though Alexander  and  Caesar,  and  other  sham 
heroes,  have  affected  to  imitate  the  person- 
ages of  the  Iliad,  the  immense  impulse  given 
by  this  poetry  to  the  mind,  not  only  of 
Greece,  but  of  Europe  in  all  ages,  is  not  due 
to  the  warlike  exploits  depicted  in  it ;  but  to 
its  picturesque  and  lively  exhibition  of  nature, 
and  especially  to  those  radiant  forms,  the 
most  beautiful  creation  of  fancy,  who  pass 
gracefully  free  between  cloud-colored  Olym- 
pus and  this  world.  It  is  interesting,  how- 
ever, to  remark  the  difference,  in  estimating 
the  conduct  and  destinies  of  men, with  the  hea- 
then want  of  serious  authoritative  religion,  as 
compared  with  a  true  monotheistic  view  of 
the  life  of  mankind.  "  The  counsel  of  Jove 
was  accomplished,"  says  the  Greek  poet, 
with  a  phrase  of  poetical  ornament ;  for  we 
scarcely  ascribe  to  him  any  valid  faith  in  the 
real  efficacy  of  those  Olympic  debates  which 
he  reports  as  impeded  by  so  much  fallibility 
and  dissension.  But  in  the  contemporary, 
and  in  the  still  more  ancient  books  of  Israel, 
how  infinitely  more  sublime  is  the  scriptural 
attribution  of  divine  sanction  to  the  affairs  of 
men !  Here,  also,  is  a  primitive,  in  some 
respects  a  barbarous  age,  but  inspired  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  only  God.  To  their  de- 
vout belief,  his  will  was  the  life  of  their  his- 
tory ;  the  march  of  their  armies  had  been 
directed,  the  policy  of  their  leaders  dictated, 
by  his  mysterious  voice.  The  soldier  did  not 
glory  in  his  strength,  nor  did  they  confide,  in 


horses  and  chariots,  but  in  the  providence  of 
the  Lord  of  Hosts,  to  deliver  idolatrous  op- 
pressors into  their  hand.  Instructed  of  the 
miraculous  aid  which  had  in  former  dangers 
protected  the  chosen  people  against  Amalek 
and  Assyria,  they  could  rely  on  the  prophecy 
of  his  immediate  presence  to  judge  the  world 
in  righteousness,  when  "  nation  shall  not  lift 
up  a  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they 
learn  war  any  more." 

The  Latin  narrative  poems,  though  con- 
structed on  the  plan  of  a  servile  copy  of 
Homer,  differ  essentially  in  their  tone  from 
his.  The  early,  frank  simplicity,  receptive  of 
all  natural  impressions,  had  departed.  In  a 
society  of  polite,  artificial  refinement,  having 
a  sentimental  drama  and  a  moral  philosophy 
like  that  of  Cicero,  or  the  easier  one  of  Hor- 
ace, the  art  of  the  poet  is  more  purposely 
addressed  to  that  conscious  admiration  of 
special,  becoming  qualities  of  personal  cha- 
racter, which  is  often  the  factitious  result  of 
habits  of  abstract  reflection,  and  too  apt  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  mere  passive  contempla- 
tion of  beautiful  examples.  The  effect  of 
this  tendency  on  artistic  conception  is  always 
such  as  we  detect  in  the  fashionable  novels 
of  our  own  day.  The  personages  of  fiction 
lack  body  and  consistent  reality;  each  becomes 
attenuated  into  a  personification  of  some  par- 
ticular vice  or  virtue,  or  of  some  supposed 
set  of  qualities,  reputed  amiable  or  vicious ; 
wearing  an  air  of  the  posture-maker,  some- 
times of  cant  and  theatrical  exaggeration.  We 
confess  that  to  us  A&nens,  with  the  display 
of  his  piety,  his  filial  affection  (the  men  of 
Homer  love  their  parents,  too,  but  are  not 
continually  talking  about  it),  and  his  other 
graceful  decencies  of  behavior,  appears  a 
proper  Grandison,  rather  goody  than  good  ; 
though  the  author  labors  to  make  him  man- 
ly, succeeding  only  to  make  him  despicable, 
by  the  intrigue  and  seduction  of  poor  Dido 
— a  taint  of  the  Don  Juan  being  requisite, 
perhaps,  to  excite  for  the  romantic  hero  the 
interest  of  the  fine  gentlemen  and  ladies  of 
luxurious  Rome :  it  is  an  incongruous  com- 
pound of  the  patriarchal  saint,  the  courtier, 
and  the  buccaneer.  It  was  the  misfortune 
of  Virgil,  a  modest,  amiable  man,  "anima 
Candida,"  as  his  friend  calls  him,  to  live  in 
the  Augustan  age,  when  "  prisca  fides"  was 
a  thing  to  talk  about,  when  freedom  and  the 
chaste  vigor  of  virtue  were  supplanted  by 
the  adulation  of  tyrants  ;  nJ  epicurean  sloth. 
To  this  gentle  scholar  the  study  of  Hellenic 
antiquities,  the  tranquil  retirement  of  his  rural 
villa,  were  more  congenial  than  the  fax*** 
adventurous  tum\A\»  o>l  ^ww  \  \>\&  ^oA^fiwaa^ 
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taste  for  deeds  of  military  renown,  and  tbe 
task  of  celebrating  the  legendary  foundation 
of  their  state,  induced  him  to  fabricate  those 
battles  of  tbe  Rutuli,  and  the  Teucri,  for 
which  be  evinced  so  little  constitutional  in- 
clination, as  'to  postpone  that  main  part  of 
his  subject  till  the  seventh  book,  dwelling 
preferably  on  the  voyages,  the  mythologies, 
the  marvellous  monsters  of  Homeric  inven- 
tion. He  is  careful,  by  repeated  examples, 
such  as  the  benign  reception  of  the  submis- 
sive deputation,  to  recommend  that  war  be 
tempered  with  clemency.  Pathetic  incidents 
occur  to  relieve  the  hostile  action.  There  is 
the  devoted  friendship  of  Nisus,  the  bewail- 
ing mother  of  Euryalus,  the  remorse  of  the 
slayer  of  Lausus,  on  being  reminded  of  his 
own  son  ;  and  the  wounded  father  of  Lausus, 
frantic  that  his  child  had  perished  for  him, 
mounting  his  horse  for  the  last  time  to  seek 
death  in  a  crowd  of  enemies.  These  touches 
of  feeling  it  is,  together  with  the  art,  unequal- 
led in  the  scanty  Latin  by  any  except  the 
poet  of  Nature,  of  verbally  representing  all 
visual  and  audible  phenomena — the  driving 
hail,  the  rush  of  flame  or  wind,  the  beating 
gallop  of  horses — which  have  combined  with 
his  epic  comprehension  of  the  spirit  and  the 
learning  of  his  age  and  nation  to  insure  the 
popularity  of  Virgil ;  but  to  the  subject  of 
war  he  owes  nothing.  Does  he  not  better 
entertain  the  reader  with  the  races,  the  sail- 
ing of  ships,  and  the  games  of  archery,  than 
with  the  contest  of  battle  ? 

Rome,  at  a  later  period,  demoralized  by 
imperial  despotism  and  riches,  rotted  into  a 
social  depravity  which  the  foreign  importa- 
tion of  sophistical  science  and  delicious  art 
did  not  redeem.  The  cumbrous  and  tawdry 
poems,  celebrating  martial  themes,  which  for 
a  while  divided  public  attention  with  the 
bloody  sport  of  torturing  beasts  and  men  in 
the  circus,  remain  now  of  so  slender  impor- 
tance as  hardly  to  need  a  place  in  this  consi- 
deration. It  may  be  remarked  only,  that 
the  "  Pharsalia,"  describing  the  great  strug- 
gle which  bestowed  European  dominion  on 
the  Caesars,  declaims  with  rhetorical  lamen- 
tation against  the  desolating  horrors  of  civil 
war,  but  avers,  with  bombastic,  incredible 
flattery,  that  the  divine  sway  of  a  Nero  was 
cheaply  acquired  by  the  world  at  such  a 
price.  The  poem  of  Statius,  narrating  the 
fratricidal  war  of  Thebes,  excited  in  his  day 
so  much  public  interest  that,  we  are  inform- 
ed by  the  contemporary  satirist,  it  "  made 
the  whole  city  rejoice ;"  for  us,  it  is  less  to 
the  purpose. 
It  would  be  too  wide  an  inquiry  for  us  to 


examine  the  romances  of  chivalry  and  the 
spirit  of  those  knightly  customs  which  con- 
tinue to  influence,  in  a  very  perceptible  de- 
gree, modern   conventional  life.      Confining 
our  attention   to   the    classic    literature    of 
slaughter,  read  and  esteemed  to  our  own  day, 
the  most  conspicuous  specimen  is  the  "Jeru- 
salem Delivered."     This  poem  was  a  fanci- 
ful effort  to  resuscitate,  in  a  late  age  of  trans- 
atlantic discovery  and  Protestant  Reformation, 
the  mediaeval  interest  of  a  semi-barbarous 
chivalry — a  thing  of  the  past.     Strangely  do 
the  ferocious  enthusiasm  and  superstitious  sa- 
vagery of  the  Crusades  appear,  disguised  by 
Tasso  in  a  languishing  Italian  sentimentality, 
and  uttered  in  soft  melodious  accents,  fitter 
to  warble  a  voluptuous  charm  in  the  bower 
of  lovesick  Armida.     A  spirited  energy,  how- 
ever, is  not  deficient  in  this  enchanting  work ; 
nor  are  wanting  some  exquisite  instances  of 
disinterested   nobility  of  soul :    but  all  the 
vision  is  unreal,  a  gorgeous  dream  like  the 
faery  realm  of  Spenser.     It  will  ever  be  a 
delight  to  imaginative  taste,  but  has  no  rela- 
tion to  actual  life.     One  offence,  too,  in  com- 
mon with  its  Latin  model,  it  offers  also  to 
our  taste — the  introduction  of  female  war- 
riors ;  to  Camilla,  the  fleet,  fair  archer,  we 
may  be  reconciled  by  the  example  of  the 
huntress  Diana;  but  Clorinda,  in  masculine 
steel  armor,  killed  unwittingly  by  her  lover's 
hand,  affects  us  even  with  disgust. 

This  unreality  and  purely  romantic  cha- 
racter of  the  later  poetical  representations 
of  warfare,  attests  the  milder  disposition,  or 
at  least  the  more  cultured  smoothness,  of 
mankind  in  modern  ages.  The  tales  of  rude 
violence  ceased  to  be  agreeable.  Cervantes, 
himself  experienced  in  real  fighting  and  disas- 
ter, "smiled  Spain's  chivalry  away;"  and  in 
the  other  peninsula,  in  times  when  the  Ital- 
ian nobility,  polished  and  insinuating,  thought 
more  to  gain  their  objects  of  ambition  by 
perjury  and  poison  than  by  the  pristine  chi- 
valric  valor,  what  could  the  easy-tempered 
Ariosto  do  but  indulge  his  humor  in  a  divert- 
ing burlesque  of  the  feats  of  Roland  and  the 
prowess  of  Charlemagne  ?  The  invention  of 
gunpowder,  which  he  denounces  with  such 
ludicrous  indignation,  was  to  supersede  the 
bodily  adroitness  and  the  graceful  activity  of 
the  tournament.  The  use  of  cannon  was  to 
change  war  from  a  fashionable  pastime  into 
a  tremendously  destructive  and  most  serious 
affair.  The  profession  of  arms  became  hence- 
forth a  mechanical  pursuit,  depending  as  it 
were  upon  an  engineering  calculation  of  for- 
ces; and  the  soldier  was  degraded  into  a 
mercenary  artisan  of  mischief.     Whatever  of 
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picturesque  bad  formerly  appeared  in  the 
external  aspect  of  war  was  displaced  by  a 
stiff  regularity.  The  old  spirit  of  personal 
enthusiasm  left  the  army.  In  tbe  scenes  of 
"  Wallenstein's  Camp,"  Schiller  has  shown 
us  tbe  vulgar  sordid  humanity  of  which  mo- 
dern armies  are  composed — those  hireling 
recruits,  the  profane  gambling  losels  and 
runaways  of  every  class  of  society,  seeking 
only  plunder,  debauchery,  and  reckless  in- 
dulgence, alien  to  the  ties  of  home  and  civil 
life. 

We  have  reviewed  some  of  the  favorite  in- 
stances of  "  the  poetry  of  war."  It  has  been 
seen  that  the  grim  subject  is  capable  of  be- 
ing invested  with  a  certain  kind  of  interest, 
in  the  exhibition  of  personal  fortitude  during 
a  crisis  of  pain  and  danger.  But  it  will  not 
be  difficult  to  prove  that  battle  offers  no  pe- 
culiar, certainly  no  exclusive,  advantage  to 
this  species  of  artistic  effect.  It  depends,  as 
has  been  seen,  on  suggesting,  by  means  of 
the  representation  of  immediate  or  imminent 
suffering,  the  sense  of  man's  power  to  com- 
prehend and  defy  extreme  adversity,  the 
exalted  moral  sentiment  of  a  free  will  inde- 
pendent of  physical  compulsion.  If  space 
allowed,  we  could  provide  both  argument 
and  examples,  and  ample  poetic  precedent, 
for  seeking  the  materials  of  this  sublime 
imagination,  not  in  the  ghastly  field  of  car- 
nage, but  in  other  relations  of  men  to  each 
other,  to  nature,  and  to  supernatural  realities. 
To  the  nobility  of  soul  occasionally  evinced 
in  the  odious  transaction  of  war  we  are  not 
insensible,  not  heedless  of  the  spirit  which 
made  Swiss  Arnold,  at  the  defence  of  Sem- 
pach,  grasp  to  his  own  bosom  a  score  of  hos- 
tile lances,  opening  a  gap  for  his  companions 
to  pass  over  his  bleeding  body  through  the 
enemy.  But  we  remember  "  the  noble  army 
of  mar  tyre,"  the  many  faithful  ones  who 
were  strong  in  the  love  of  their  Saviour,  to 
endure  the  severest  protracted  tortures  lace- 
rating the  shrinking  flesh.  Tender  and  deli- 
cate women,  Vivia,  Blandina,  by  meek  re- 
signation put  to  shame  the  courage  of  the 
warrior.  Kegulus,  when,  to  keep  his  word, 
he  Bteadily  quitted  his  safe  home  to  go  back 
to  Carthaginian  torments,  had  more  than  a 
conqueror  s  majesty.  What  victorious  vir- 
tue has  been  purified  in  the  fires  of  persecu- 
tion !  Every  day  duty  and  affection  receive 
sacrifices  more  precious  than  all  the  bravery 
of  war.  Humble  men  plunge  into  the  deep 
waters,  or  go  down  into  the  stifling  pit,  to 
save  human  life.  Is  it  less  honorable  than 
to  destroy  ?  The  most  renowned  of  military 


commanders,  lately  deceased,  spoke  not  long 
ago  at  a  festive  meeting  in  the  name  of  the 
British  army.  He  might  have  recolleoted 
their  fortitude  in  battle,  the  immovable  ranks 
at  Waterloo,  standing  all  day  in  a  rain  of 
deadly  shot.  But  the  mind  of  the  veteran 
passed  to  the  wreck  of  the  troop-ship  Bir- 
kenhead, where  the  orderly  obedience  of  a 
company  of  soldiers  rescued  the  weaker  pas- 
sengers at  the  expense  of  their  own  lives. 
"  The  women  and  children  were  all  saved," 
said  the  old  Duke's  faltering  voice,  "  a  good 
account  was  given  of  every  one."  What  a 
touching  homage  to  a  genuine  beneficent  he- 
roism ! 

Loving  peace  above  most  things,  we  dare 
not  deny  the  grandeur  of  spirit  sometimes 
evoked  in  war.  The  unanimous  love  of  a 
just  cause,  the  contagious  confidence  of  pa- 
triotism, have  excited  popular  energies  to 
magnificent  efforts.  A  glory  is  still  on  those 
Athenian  spearmen  running  across  the  plain 
of  Marathon,  to  drive  into  the  sea  the  mot- 
ley Asiatic  multitude  ;  and  on  the  few  hun- 
dreds only  remaining  of  the  littld  army  at 
Thermopylae)  who,  standing  on  the  narrow 
path,  with  the  mountain  on  their  left  hand, 
on  their  right  the  deep  morass,  for  three  days 
held  their  shields  firm  against  an  innumerable 
host ;  and  on  those  Greek  citizens  who,  after 
conveying  their  families  to  a  refuge,  quitted 
their  houses,  and,  gathering  into  ships  off 
their  native  coast  at  Salamis,  sunk  and  scat- 
tered the  navy  of  Persia ;  and  the  same  men, 
when  next  year  the  barbarian  aggressor 
menaced  them  on  the  other  side  by  land, 
abandoned  Athens  again,  with  their  homes 
and  their  temples,  to  encounter  and  tame  at 
Plataea  the  cruel  enemy  of  Europe  and  of 
civilization.  This  sympathetic  valor  anima- 
ted the  Florentine  youths,  the  "  compagnia 
di  morte,"  self-devoted  to  die  for  the  rescue 
of  Italy.  It  gave  stoutness  to  the  peasants 
of  Switzerland,  stoning  the  proud  Austrian 
cavalry  in  the  steep  defile  of  Morgarten,  and 
to  English  volunteers,  sailing  to  repel  the 
vast  Armada.  This  generous  emotion  filled 
the  cities  of  Holland,  when  they  let  in  the 
ocean  on  their  plains,  rather  than  haughty 
Louis  ;  it  set  the  torch  to  sumptuous  Moscow 
for  the  discomfiture  of  the  invader.  Relying 
on  this,  Robert  Hall  defied  the  attempt,  then 
apprehended,  "  on  a  soil  filled  with  the  monu- 
ments of  freedom,  enriched  with  the  blood  of 
its  defenders ;  with  a  people  who,  animated 
with  one  soul,  and  inflamed  with  zea.1  for  their 
laws  and  their  sovereign,  are  armed  in  de- 
fence of  all  that  is  dear  and  venerable,  their 
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wives,  their  parents,  their  children,  the  sanc- 
tuary of  God  and  the  sepulchre  of  their 
fathers." 

For  us,  happily,  is  not  now  needed  such 
an  armament  The  world,  though  late,  is 
learning  something  of  the  wisdom  that  is 
peaceable.     Instead  of  the  weapons  of  de- 


struction, may  the  citizens  of  England  take 
up  reason,  equity,  divine  truth,  for  the  vin- 
dication of  eternal  right,  and  for  the  conquest 
of  universal  love  ;  until,  in  a  clearer  day,  the 
grateful  earth  shall  testify  of  her — 

Hvjus  pacifici 8  debemus  moribus  omnes, 
Quod  cuncti  gens  una  sum  us. 


M   ^   M 
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Electricity  is  gaining  character.  A  few 
years  ago,  lying  in  the  mist  of  half-developed 
theory,  it  was  popularly  thought  good  for 
little  else  than  *  philosophy  in  sport.  Now- 
adays, we  are  daily  becoming  more  fa- 
miliar with  its  almost  magical  phenomena. 
Whether  by  the  usefulness  of  the  space- 
annihilaiing  telegraph,  as  a  curative  agent, 
or  from  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  varied 
works  of  the  electro-metallurgist,  it  is  alike 
evident  that  it  is  a  very  practical  and  paying 
thing.  These  facts  have  contributed  to  di- 
rect a  very  large  proportion  of  the  experi- 
mental talent  of  the  age  to  investigations  in 
this  and  correlative  sciences.  We  would 
therefore  throw  together  a  few  memoranda 
concerning  the  rise  and  progress  of  their 
most  learned  exponent,  Michael  Faraday. 
This  eminent  philosopher  and  great  chemist 
is  another  and  most  striking  instance  of  the 
power  of  genius  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
under  difficulties.  The  researches  in  elec- 
tricity which  commenced  with  no  greater 
apparatus  than  an  old  bottle  have  widened 
until  many  of  the  mysterious  affinities  of 
light,  heat,  magnetism,  and  electricity,  have 
been  evolved  and  made  apparent.  The  same 
subtle  and  comprehensive  intelligence  would 
not  only  try  to  show  that  they  are  all  modi- 
fications of  one  great  force,  but,  with  a  keener 
and  narrowing  glance,  would  grapple  with 
and  identify  the  all-pervading  power  of 
gravitation. 

Faraday  was  born  in  1791,  at  Newington 
Butts,  in  London.  His  father  was  a  poor 
blacksmith,  who  gave  him  an  ordinary  edu- 
cation, and  apprenticed  him,  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  to  Mr.  Ribeau  (or  Riebau),  a  book- 
binder in  Blandford  Street.  He  wrought  at 
this  craft  until  twenty-two  years  of  age,  but 


with  little  liking  for  it.  His  master  seems  to 
have  looked  with  a  somewhat  indulgent  eye 
on  the  vagaries  of  his  apprentice  in  reading 
articles  on  electricity  in  encylopedias,  instead 
of  'forwarding'  them  (to  use  the  trade 
phrase),  making  models  of  electrical  ma- 
chines, and  other  things.  At  all  events,  he 
opened  up  thepath  of  the  embryo  savant, 
by  mentioning  his  doings  to  a  customer,  Mr. 
Dance,  of  Manchester  Street,  who  was  one 
of  the  old  members  of  the  Royal  Institution. 
That  gentleman  took  Faraday  to  some  of  the 
last  lectures  which  Sir  Humphrey  Davy 
delivered  there.  The  result  of  this  step,  and 
the  student's  previous  aspirations,  will  be 
best  learned  by  quoting  a  letter  from  himself 
to  Dr.  Paris,  which  appears  in  the  Life  of 
Davy:  'When  I  was  a  bookseller's  appren- 
tice, I  was  very  fond  of  experiment,  and 
very  averse  to  trade.  It  happened  that  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Institution  took  me  to 
hear  some  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy's  lectures 
in  Albemarle  Street.  I  took  notes  and  after- 
wards wrote  them  out  more  fully  in  a  quarto 
volume.  My  desire  to  escape  from  trade, 
which  I  thought  vicious  and  selfish,  and  to 
enter  into  the  service  of  science,  which  I 
imagined  made  its  pursuers  amiable  and 
liberal,  induced  me  at  last  to  take  the  bold 
and  simple  step  of  writing  to  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy,  expressing  my  wishes,  and  a  hope 
that,  if  an  opportunity  came  in  his  way,  he 
would  forward  mv  views ;  at  the  same  time 
I  sent  the  notes  I  had  taken  of  his  lectures. 
This  took  place  at  the  end  of  1812,  and  early 
in  1813  he  requested  to  see  me,  and  told  me 
of  the  situation  of  assistant  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  Royal  Institution,  then  just  vacant. 
At  the  same  time  he  thus  gratified  my  de- 
sires as  to  scientific  employment,  he  still  ad- 
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vised  me  not  to  give  up  the  prospects  I  had 
before  me,  telling  me  that  science  was  a 
harsh  mistress,  and  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view  but  poorly  rewarding  those  who  devoted 
themselves  to  ner  service.  He  smiled  at  the 
notion  of  the  superior  moral  feelings  of 
philosophic  men,  and  said  he  would  leave  me 
to  the  experience  of  a  few  years  to  set  me 
right  in  that  matter.' 

In  March,  1813,  Faraday  received  and 
entered  upon  his  assistants!} ip.  His  patron, 
not  slow  to  perceive  his  peculiar  merit,  took 
a  deep  interest  in  his  progress,  and  at  the 
end  of  this  same  year,  Sir  Humphrey  and 
his  lady,  with  Faraday  as  amanuensis  and 
professional  companion,  departed  for  France 
on  a  scientific  visit  to  the  volcanoes  of  Au- 
vergne.  Ruthless  conqueror  as  he  was,  Na- 
poleon respected  and  encouraged  science — 
whether  from  real  admiration  of  its  profes- 
sors, or  from  that  policy  which  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  says  would  avoid  'the  revengeful 
pen  of  succeeding  ages,'  may  be  questioned. 
While  the  most  influential  of  the  British 
nobility  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  leave 
to  travel  on  the  Continent,  then  embroiled  in 
warfare*  it  was  no  sooner  understood  that 
the  discoverer  of  the  metallic  bases  of  earths 
and  alkalies  wished  such  leave,  than  this  was 
most  readily  granted.  Accordingly,  on  the 
13  th  October,  the  party  embarked  in  a  cartel 
for  Morlaix,  in  Brittany.  On  the  way  the 
officials  suspected  the  genuineness  of  their 
passports,  and  put  them  all  into  prison  whilst 
these  documents  were  forwarded  to  head- 
quarters. This  caused  a  detention  of  about 
a  week,  and  the  travellers  did  not  arrive  in 
Paris  until  the  27th  October.  Here  and 
elsewhere  Faraday  enjoyed  the  invaluable 
advantages  of  being  thrown  into  personal 
contact  with  all  the  most  famous  continental 
philosophers. 

In  1815,  Davy  returned  to  England,  and 
his  assistant  to  the  duties  of  the  laboratory 
— in  which  position  he  did  not  long  remain. 
He  was  raised  to  his  present  office  of  Ful- 
lerian  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Royal 
Institution;  an  appointment  justified  by  an 
almost  unrivalled  talent  in  those  paths  of 
physical  science  to  which  his  genius  bent, 
and  whose  fruits  have  amply  redeemed  the 
promise  given  by  his  early,  rapid,  and  bril- 
liant career.  His  appearance  in  the  Royal 
Institution  we  could  not  more  graphically 
depict  than  in  the  language  of  the  sprightly 
author  of  the  •  Pen  and  Ink  Sketches :' — 

'  We  are  always  (at  least  I  am)  apt  to 
associate  high  mental  acquirements  with  a 
somewhat  dignified  deportment  of  person. 


Gravity  would  almost  seem  to  be  the  hand- 
maid of  greatness,  but  they  are  not  always 
combined ;  and  certainly,  so  far  as  Mr.  Fara- 
day is  concerned,  it  seems  to  keep  at  a  rather 
respectable  distance.  He  had  a  pleasant 
countenance,  lighted  up  by  a  pair  of  the 
most  lively,  restless  black  eyes  I  ever  saw  in 
the  head  of  man,  or  woman  either.  His 
hair,  too,  was  jet  black,  curly,  and  parted  in 
the  very  centre  of  his  forehead ;  not  giving 
him,  as  hair  disposed  in  that  manner  some- 
times does,  a  sleek,  sheepish  appearance,  but 
a  smart,  jaunty,  natty  air.  In  person  he 
was  slender,  and  about  the  average  height. 
It  is  a  common  mode  of  expression  to  say, 
that  a  man  who  is  restless  is  '  upon  wires ;' 
in  Faraday's  case  the  allusion  would  be  quite 
appropriate,  for  he  was  never  still  for  half 
a  minute  together;  and  there  was  such  a 
continual  lively  smile — not  a  smirk — on  his 
lips,  that  it  really  was  pleasant  to  look  at 
him.  He  had  the  familiar  nod  and  the 
cheerful  recognition  for  every  one,  and 
seemed  to  feel  a  real  anxiety  to  make  every 
one  about  him  comfortable  ;  and,  with  all  his 
splendid  attainments,  there  was  so  much 
humility  apparent,  that  his  genius  blazed  ten 
times  the  brighter  for  his  seeming  uncon- 
sciousness of  it.  His  style  of  lecturing  is 
very  brilliant ;  and  I  have  heard  those  who 
have  listened  to  that  most  practical  and 
fascinating  of  scientific  lecturers,  the  late  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy,  say,  that,  in  point  of 
felicitous  illustration,  Faraday  is  hardly  to  be 
considered  his  inferior.  His  tone  is  musical 
and  well-modulated,  and  I  can  scarcely  ima- 
gine a  higher  mental  treat  than  that  offered 
by  hearing  Faraday  lecture  at  the  Royal  In- 
stitution of  Great  Britain.  There — behind 
the  great  lecturing-table,  with  his  coat-sleeves 
turned  back  at  the  wrists,  his  eyes  flashing 
with  enthusiasm,  as  he  discourses  on  his 
favorite  topic  to  perhaps  as  brilliant  an  audi- 
ence— whether  personally  or  mentally  con- 
sidered— as  any  in  the  world,  he  stands  one 
of  the  wonders  of  his  own  wonderful  age,  dis- 
coursing eloquently  on  the  marvels  which  his 
own  mind  and  hand  have  in  part  revealed. 
.  .  The  recent  (1346)  discoveries  of  Mr. 
Faraday  with  respect  to  the  influence  of  mag- 
netism on  light,  have  conferred  additional 
lustre  on  his  name.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  his  lecture  on  that  interesting  topic, 
but  was  much  struck  with  the  change  in  his 
personal  appearance  since  I  first  saw  him. 
His  face  was  paler,  and  his  bright  eyes  were 
spectacled;  his  jet  black  hair,  too  (worn 
parted,  as  of  yore),  had  lost  its  sable  hue, 
and  was  iron  gray ;  bat  ttafc  toxba  ^R&awsfc 
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smile  remained,  and  his  voice  was  as  delight- 
ful as  ever.  I  thought  his  style  of  lecturing 
was  somewhat  easier,  and  more  colloquial. 
This  was  especially  apparent  in  his  juvenile 
course  of  lectures,  which  it  well  became/ 

In  the  days  of  his  apprenticeship,  Fara- 
day gave  his  first  lecture — one  on  the 
*  Physical  Properties  of  Heat ' — to  a  small 
scientific  society,  which  included  amongst  its 
members  Woodward,  who  at  first  applied  the 
oxy -hydrogen  blow-pipe  to  the  microscope. 
In  1817  he  began  his  long  series  of  contribu- 
tions to  the  '  Journal  of  Science  and  Art/  and 
not  long  afterwards,  revealed  one  of  the  most 
interesting  investigations  of  modern  chemical 
science.  If  less  apt  than  his  predecessor  to 
broach  bold  theories,  Faraday  yields  to  none 
in  the  skilful  examination  of  phenomena, 
management  of  details,  and  masterly  generali- 
zation of  causes.  This  was  exemplified  by 
the  discovery  to  which  we  refer — that  of  the 
liquefaction  of  the  gases.  The  opinion  was 
then  held,  '  that  the  gases  were  incapable  of 
reduction  into  any  other  than  what  may  be 
called  their  natural  elastic  state.  There  are 
elastic  fluids  which,  under  certain  conditions, 
may  be  compelled  to  assume  the  liquid,  and 
even  the  solid  state ;  this  is  the  case  with 
steam,  which  is  equally  known  to  us  as  water 
and  steam.  No  diminution  of  temperature, 
however,  could  effect  a  change  in  the  gases, 
and  hence  they  were  called  the  permanent 
elastic  fluids/  The  strong  resemblance  which 
such  a  vapor  as  that  of  water  bore  to  those 
permanent  gases  led  Mr.  Faraday  to  infer 
that,  by  employing  suitable  means,  they 
might  be  made  to  assume  the  liquid  condi- 
tion. He  made  experiments  with  hydrate  of 
chlorine,  and  other  subtances,  and  succeeded. 
The  mode  of  proceeding  was  simple.  The 
materials  were  sealed  up  in  a  narrow  and 
strong  tube,  along  with  a  pressure  gauge, 
formed  of  a  slender  tube,  closed  at  one  end, 
and  having  a  globule  of  mercury  within  it 
near  the  open  extremity.  Heat  or  other 
means  being  applied,  the  gas  was  disengaged 
in  the  tube,  and  condensed  by  its  own  pres- 
sure. The  force  exerted  to  accomplish  this 
was  estimated  by  the  reduced  volume  of  air 
in  the  small  gauge  within.  Under  such 
treatment,  as  was  detailed  in  the  '  Philoso- 

Shical  Transactions'  for  1823,  Faraday  con- 
ensed  the  following  gases : — sulphurous 
acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid, 
chlorine,  nitrous  oxide,  cyanogen,  ammonia, 
hydrochloric  acid.  Tbe  pressure  varied  from 
two  to  (in  the  case  of  nitrous  oxide)  fifty  at- 
mospheres, and  the  temperature  from  32°  to 
60°.     These  experiment*  were  resumed  in 


1845,  with  increased  appliances  and  signal 
advantage.  Strong  narrow  green  glass  tubes, 
powerful  syringes,  and  a  very  low  tempera* 
ture,  produced  the  liquefaction  of  olefiant 
gas,  hydriodic,  and  hydrobromic  acids,  phos- 
phuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  gaseous  flu* 
orides  of  silicon  and  boron.  Coal  gas, 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  nitric  oxide,  and 
carbonic  oxide,  could  not  be  condensed  at 
a  temperature  of — 166°  Fahr.,  and  under 
a  pressure  of  from  27  to  58  atmospheres. 
Other  experimenters — first,  Sir  I.  Brunei,  and 
then  M.  Thilorier  of  Paris — have  since  ob- 
tained liquid  carbonic  acid.  Their  apparatus 
is  somewhat  complex,  and,  being  extremely 
dangerous,  requires  the  most  careful  man- 
agement. It  has  been  the  cause  of  some 
dreadful  accidents.  On  the  announcement 
of  his  discovery,  Faraday  met  with  one  of 
those  strange  crosses  which  afflict  scientific 
men,  arising,  apparently,  from  a  little  mutual 
envy,  and  leading  to  strange  aberrations,  to 
use  a  mild  term.  His  ancient  patron,  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy,  wrote  an  article,  which  was 
also  printed  in  the  '  Transactions/  about 
1823,  in  which,  by  employing  other  sub- 
stances to  achieve  the  same  result  as  Fara- 
day, he  would  seem  to  derogate  from  the 
breadth  of  the  latter's  claim,  and  arrogate  a 
portion  of  the  originality  of  the  idea  to  him- 
self. 

The  well-known  manual  of  *  Chemical 
Manipulation '  was  published  in  1828,  and 
went  through  several  editions.  Its  value 
may  be  guessed  from  the  fact,  that  its  pop- 
ularity was  instant  and  great,  and,  although 
long  out  of  print,  it  has  not  yet  been  super- 
seded. It  is  eagerly  sought  for,  not  only  by 
the  tyro,  but  the  riper  student,  to  whom 
many  hints  and  expedients  dictated  by  the 
most  elegant  manipulator  of  the  age  are 
equally  acceptable. 

Incidentally,  we  may  allude  to  some  ela- 
borate experiments  undertaken  by  Professor 
Faraday,  regarding  the  production  of  per- 
fectly homogeneous  flint  glass,  fit  for  the 
fabrication  of  the  object-glasses  of  large  re- 
fracting telescopes.  About  1830,  the  As- 
tronomical Society  of  London,  incited  by 
the  success  of  Guineaud  des  B  re  nets,  ap- 
pointed a  commission,  consisting  of  Herschel, 
Faraday,  Dollond,  and  Roget,  to  examine, 
and  if  possible  improve,  the  composition  of 
this  substance.  At  that  time  glass  fit  for 
telescopes  of  even  three  or  four  inches  dia- 
meter could  scarcely  be  obtained.  Faraday 
entered  on  the  subject  with  spirit,  and  in  his 
own  laboratory,  as  well  as  in  Messrs.  Pel- 
latt's  glass- works,  pursued  an  extensive  series 
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of  experiments,  which  are  recorded  in  the 
'  Philosophical  Transactions.'  He  altered  the 
constituents  of  the  material,  and  after  much 
labor  produced  a  remarkably  pure  glass 
from  borate  of  lead.  But  excise  regulations, 
although  somewhat  relaxed  in  favor  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  other  scientific  bodies, 
so  fettered  their  movements,  that,  feeling  it 
hopeless  to  contend  in  this  department 
against  the  active  and  free  prosecution  of 
the  inquiry  in  France  and  Switzerland,  the 
labors  of  the  English  savants  terminated. 
Doubtless  Messrs.  Chance  and  M.  Bontemps 
were  benefited  by  these  investigations,  as 
well  as  the  immunity  now  enjoyed  from  fis- 
cal surveillance,  in  producing  the  large  and 
fine  specimens  of  optical  glass  exhibited  in 
1851,  and  which  have  placed  at  least  one 
house  in  Great  Britain  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  celebrated  continental  manufac- 
turers. 

To  estimate  rightly — involving  as  it  would 
a  review  of  the  reciprocal  merits  of  foreign 
electricians — the  labors  and  discoveries  of 
Faraday  in  the  abstruse  fields  of  inquiry 
to  which  his  life  has  been  mainly  devoted,  is 
a  task  somewhat  too  recondite  for  a  maga- 
zine ;  at  all  events,  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
present  article.  As  we  have  already  indi- 
cated, Professor  Faraday's  reputation  rests 
mainly  on  those  papers  entitled  'Experi- 
mental Researches  on  Electricity,'  first 
printed  in  the  'Philosophical  Transactions,' 
and  afterwards  issued  in  a  collected  form. 
Eighteen  series,  extending  from  1831  to  1843, 
have  been  republished,  but  we  believe  that 
nearly  thirty  series  have  now  appeared.  They 
are  unquestionably  the  mine  from  which  much 
has  been  extracted,  and  are  destined  by  their 
completeness  to  be  the  groundwork  of  those 
advances  in  the  reduction  to  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  imponderable  agencies  which 
are  now  being  so  quickly  effected.  They 
have  raised  their  author  to  the  front  rank 
amongst  European  philosophers,  and  cast  a 
permanent  lustre  upon  British  science.  Di- 
rector of  one  of  the  most  thoroughly-equip- 
ped laboratories  in  the  kingdom,  with  an 
unflinching  patience,  and  a  happy  native 
talent  for  expiscating  the  most  perplexing 
phenomena,  Faraday  has  achieved  results, 
the  merit  of  which  has  been  recognized  by 
the  leading  foreign  academies  in  enrolling  his 
name  amongst  their  members,  and  at  home 
by  the  University  of  Oxford  creating  him  in 
1832  Doctor  of  Laws.  In  private  life  he  is 
said  to  be  beloved  for  the  'simplicity  and 
truthfulness  of  his  character,  and  the  kindli- 
ness of  bis  disposition/ 


In  June  of  the  present  year,  Professor 
Faraday  gave  a  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion on  the  'Physical  Lines  of  Magnetic 
Force.*  That  paper  is  generally  interesting, 
and  being  at  the  same  time  explanatory  of 
the  direction  in  which  the  speculations  of 
this  illustrious  chemist  at  present  tend,  we 
conclude  by  giving  a  report  of  it : — 

'  On  a  former  occasion  certain  lines  about 
a  bar  magnet  were  described  and  defined 
(being  those  which  are  depicted  to  the  eye 
by  the  use  of  iron  filings  sprinkled  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  magnet),  acd  were  re- 
commended as  expressing  accurately  the  na- 
ture, condition,  direction,  and  the  amount  of 
the  force  in  any  given  region  either  within  or 
outside  of  the  bar.  At  that  time  the  lines 
were  considered  in  the  abstract.  Without 
departing  from  or  unsettling  anything  then 
said,  the  inquiry  is  now  entered  upon  of  the 
possible  and  probable  physical  existence  of 
such  lines.  Many  powers  act  manifestly  at 
a  distance  :  their  physical  nature  is  incom- 
prehensible to  us  ;  still  we  may  learn  much 
that  is  real  and  positive  about  them,  and 
amongst  other  things  something  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  space  between  the  body  acting 
upon,  or  between  the  two  mutually  acting 
bodies.  Such  forces  are  presented  to  us  by 
the  phenomena  of  gravity,  light,  electricity, 
magnetism,  <fcc.  These,  when  examined,  will 
be  found  to  present  remarkable  differences 
in  relation  to  their  respective  lines  of  forces  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  that  they  establish  the 
existence  of  real  physical  lines  in  some 
cases,  will  facilitate  the  consideration  of  the 
question  as  applied  especially  to  magnetism. 
When  two  bodies,  a,  b,  gravitate  towards 
each  other,  the  line  in  which  they  act  is  a 
straight  line,  for  such  is  the  line  which  either 
would  follow  if  free  to  move.  The  attrac- 
tive force  is  not  altered,  either  in  direction  or 
amount,  if  a  third  body  is  made  to  act  by 
gravitation  or  otherwise  upon  either  or  both 
of  the  first  two.  A  balanced  cylinder  of 
brass  gravitates  to  the  earth  with  a  weight 
exactly  the  same,  whether  it  is  left  like  a 
pendulum  freely  to  hang  towards  it,  or 
whether  it  is  drawn  aside  by  other  attrac- 
tions, or  by  tension,  whatever  the  amount  of 
the  latter  may  be.  A  new  gravitating  force 
may  be  exerted  upon  a,  but  that  does  not  in 
the  least  affect  the  amount  of  power  which 
it  exerts  towards  6.  We  have  no  evidence 
that  time  enters  in  any  way  into  the  exercise 
of  this  power,  whatever  the  distance  between 
the  acting  bodies,  as  that  from  the  sun  to 
the  earth,  or  from  star  to  star.  We  can. 
hardly  conceive  ot  \Joia  torn  vol  «a»  ^w&s&fc 
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by  itself ;  it  it  when  two  or  more  are  present 
that  we  comprehend  it ;  yet,  in  gaining  this 
idea,  we  perceive  no  difference  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  power  in  the  different  particles ; 
all  of  the  same  kind  are  equal,  mutual,  and 
alike.  In  the  case  of  gravitation,  no  effect 
which  sustains  the  idea  of  an  independent  or 
physical  line  of  force  is  presented  to  us ;  and, 
as  far  as  we  at  present  know,  the  line  of 
gravitation  is  merely  an  ideal  line  represent- 
ing the  direction  in  which  the  power  is  exert- 
ed. Take  the  sun  in  relation  to  another  force 
which  it  exerts  upon  the  earth,  namely,  its 
illuminating  or  warming  power.  In  this 
case  rays  (which  are  lines  of  force)  pass 
across  the  intermediate  space  ;  hut  then  we 
may  affect  these  lines  by  different  media  ap- 
plied to  them  in  their  course.  We  may  alter 
their  direction  either  by  reflection  or  refrac- 
tion. We  may  make  them  pursue  curved  or 
angular  courses.  We  may  cut  them  off  at 
their  origin,  and  then  search  for  and  find 
them  before  they  have  attained  their  object. 
They  have  a  relation  to  time,  and  occupy 
eight  minutes  in  coming  from  the  sun  to  the 
earth  ;  so  that  they  may  exist  independent- 
ly either  of  their  source  or  their  final  home, 
and  have  in  fact  a  clear  distinct  physical  ex- 
istence. They  are  in  extreme  contrast  with 
the  lines  of  gravitating  power  in  this  respect ; 
as  they  are  also  in  respect  of  their  condition 
at  their  terminations.  The  two  bodies  ter- 
minating a  line  of  gravitating  force  are  alike 
in  their  actions  in  every  respect,  and  so  the 
line  joining  them  has  like  relations  in  both 
directions.  The  two  bodies  at  the  terminals 
of  a  ray  are  utterly  unlike  in  action ;  one  is 
a  source,  the  other  a  destroyer  of  the  line  . 
and  the  line  itself  has  the  relation  of  a  stream 
flowing  in  one  direction.  In  these  two  cases 
of  gravity  and  radiation,  the  difference  be- 
tween an  abstract  and  a  physical  line  of  force 
is  immediately  manifest.  Turning  to  the 
case  of  static  electricity,  we  find  here  attrac- 
tions (and  other  actions)  at  a  distance  as  in 
the  former  cases  ;  but  when  we  come  to  com- 
pare tho  attraction  with  that  of  gravity,  very 
striking  distinctions  are  presented  which  im- 
mediately affect  the  question  of  a  physical 
line  of  force.  In  the  first  place,  when  we  ex- 
amine tho  bodies  bounding  or  terminating 
tho  lines  of  attracticn,  we  fiud  them  as  before, 
mutually  and  equally  concerned  in  the  action ; 
but  they  are  not  alike ;  on  the  contrary, 
though  each  is  endued  with  a  force  which, 
tpenking  generally,  is  of  the  like  nature,  still 
they  arc  in  such  contrast,  that  their  actions 
on  a  third  body  in  a  state  like  either  of  them 
to  precisely  the  reverse  of  each  other ;  what 


the  one  attracts,  the  other  repels ;  and  the 
force  makes  itself  evident  as  one  of  those 
manifestations  of  power  endued  with  a  dual 
and  antithetical  condition.     Now,  with  all 
such  dual  powers,  attraction  cannot  occur 
unless  the  two  conditions  of  force  are  pres- 
ent and  in  face  of  each  other  through  the 
lines  of  force.    Another  essentia]  limitation  is, 
that  these  two  conditions  most  be  exactly 
equal  in  amount,  not  merely  to  produce  the 
effects  of  attraction,  but  in  every  other  case ; 
for  it  is  impossible  so  to  arrange  things  that 
there  shall  be  present  or  be  evolved  more 
electric  power  of  the  one  kind  than  of  the 
other.     Another  limitation  is/  that  they  must 
be  in  physical  relation  to  each  other ;  and 
that,  when  a  positive  and  a  negative  electri- 
fied surface  are  thus  associated,  we  cannot 
cut  off  this  relation  except  by  transferring 
the  forces  of  these  surfaces  to  equal  amounts 
of  the  contrary  forces  provided  elsewhere. 
Another  limitation  is,  that  the  power  is  defi- 
nite in  amount.     If  a  ball  a  be  charged  with 
10  of  positive  electricity,  it  may  be  made  to 
act  with  that  amount  of  power  on  another 
ball  b  charged  with  10  of  negative  electricity  ; 
but  if  5  of  its  power  be  taken  up  by  a  third 
ball  c  charged  with  negative  electricity,  then 
it  can  only  act  with  5  of  power  on  ball  a, 
and  that  ball  must  find  or  evolve  5  of  posi- 
tive power  elsewhere ;    this  is  quite  unlike 
what  occurs  with  gravity,  a  power  that  pre- 
sents us  with  nothing  dual  in  its  character. 
Finally,  the  electric  force  acts  in  curved  lines. 
If  a  ball  be  electrified  positively  and  insula- 
ted in  the  air,  and  a  round  metallic  plate  be 
placed  about  12  or  15  inches  off,  facing  it 
and  uninsulated,  the  latter  will  be  found,  by 
the  necessity  mentioned  above,  in  a  negative 
condition  ;  but  it  is  not  negative  only  on  the 
side  facing  the  ball,  but  on  the  other  or  out- 
er face  also,  as  may  be  shown  by  a  carrier 
applied  there,  or  by  a  strip  of  gold  or  silver 
leaf  hung  against  that  outer  face.     Now,  the 
power    affecting    this   face   does   not   pass 
through  the  uninsulated  plate,  for  the  thin- 
nest gold  leaf  is  able  to  stop  the  inductive 
action,  but  round  the  edges  of  the  face,  and 
therefore  acts  in  curved  lines.     All  these 
points  indicate  the  existence  of  physical  lines 
of  electric  force : — the  absolutely  essential 
relation  of  positive  and  negative  surfaces  to 
each  other,  and  their  dependence  on   each 
other  contrasted  with  the  known  mobility  of 
the  forces,  admit  of  no  other  conclusion.  The 
action  also  in  curved  lines  must  depend  upon 
a  physical  line  of  force.    And  there  is  a  third 
important  character  of  the  force  leading  to 
the  same  result,  namely,  its  affection  by  media 
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having  different  specific  inductive  capacities. 
When  we  pass  to  dynamic  electricity,  the  ev- 
idence of  physical  lines  of  force  is  far  more 
patent.     A  voltaic  battery  having  its  extrem- 
ities connected  by  a  conducting  medium,  has 
what  has  been  expressly  called  a  current  of 
force  running  round  the  circuit,  but  this  cur- 
rent is  an  axis  of  power  having  equal  and  con- 
trary forces  in  opposite  directions.     It  con- 
sists of  lines  of  force  which  are  compressed 
or  expanded  according  to  the  transverse  ac- 
tion of  the  conductor,  which  changes  in  direc- 
tion with  the  form  of  the  conductor,  which 
are  found  in  every  part  of  the  conductor,  and 
can  be  taken  out  from  any  place  by  channels 
properly  appointed  for  the  purpose  ;  and  no- 
body doubts  that  they  are  physical  lines  of 
force.     Finally,  as  regards  a  magnet,  which 
is  the  object  of  the   present  discourse.     A 
magnet  presents  a  system  of  forces  perfect 
in  itself,  and  able,  therefore,  to  exist  by  its 
own  mutual  relations.     It  has  the  dual  and 
antithetic  character  belonging  to  both  static 
and  dynamic  electricity,  and  this  is  made 
manifest  by  what  are  called  its  polarities; 
t.  e.,  by  the  opposite   powers   of  like   kind 
found  at  and  towards  its  extremities.     These 
powers  are  found  to  be  absolutely  equal  to 
each  other ;  one  cannot  be  changed  in  any 
degree  as  to  amount  without  an  equal  change 
of  the  other ;  and  this  is  true  when  the  op- 
posite polarities  of  a  magnet  are  not  related 
to  each  other,  but  to  the  polarities  of  other 
magnets.     The   polarities,  or   the  northness 
and  southness  of  a  magnet,  are  not  only  rela- 
ted to  each  other,  through  or   within  the 
magnet  itself,  but  they  are  also  related  ex- 
ternally to  opposite  polarities  (in  the  manner 
of  static  electric  induction),  or  they  cannot  ex- 
ist ;  and  this  external  relation  involves  and 
necessitates  an  exactly  equal  amount  of  the 
new  opposite  polarities  to  which  those  of  the 
magnet  are  related.     So  that  if  the  force  of 
a  magnet  a  is  related  to  that  of  another  mag- 
net ft,  it  cannot  act  on  a  third  magnet  c  with- 
out being  taken  off  from  ft,  to  an  amount  pro- 
portional to  its  action  on  c.     The   lines  of 
magnetic   force  are   shown   by  the   moving 
wire  to  exist  both  within  and  outside  of  the 
magnet ;  also  tney  are  shown  to  be  closed 
curves  passing  in  one  part   of  their   course 
through  the  magnet;    and  the  amount  of 
those  within  the  magnet  at  its  equator  is  ex- 
actly equal  in  force  to  the  amount  in  any 
section  including  the  whole  of  those  on  the 
outside.     The  lines  of  force  outside  a  mag- 
net can  be  affected  in  their  direction  by  the 
use  of  various  media  placed  in  their  course. 
A  magnet  can  in  no  way  be  procured  having 


only  one  magnetism,  or  even  the  smallest  ex- 
cess of  northness  or  southness  one  over  the 
other.  When  the  polarities  of  a  magnet  are 
not  related  externally  to  the  forces  of  other 
magnets,  then  they  are  related  to  each  oth- 
er ;  i.  e.y  the  northness  and  southness  of  an 
isolated  magnet  are  externally  dependent  on 
and  sustained  by  each  other.  Now,  all 
these  facts,  and  many  more,  point  to  the  ex- 
istence of  physical  lines  of  force  external  to 
the  magnet  as  well  as  within.  They  exist  in 
curved  us  well  as  in  straight  lines  ;  for  if  we 
conceive  of  an  isolated  straight  bar  magnet, 
or,  more  especially,  of  a  round  disc  of  steel 
magnetized  regularly,  so  that  its  magnetic 
axis  shall  be  in  one  diameter,  it  is  evident 
that  the  polarities  must  be  related  to  each 
other  externally  by  curved  lines  of  force ;  for 
no  straight  line  can  at  the  same  time  touch 
two  points  having  northness  and  southness. 
Curved  lines  of  force  can,  as  I  think,  only  con* 
sist  with  physical  lines  of  force.  The  phe- 
nomena exhibited  by  the  moving  wire  con- 
firm the  same  conclusion.  As  the  wire  moves 
across  the  lines  of  force,  a  current  of  elec- 
tricity passes  or  tends  to  pass  through  it, 
there  being  no  such  current  before  the  wire 
is  moved.  The  wire,  when  quiescent,  has  no 
such  current,  and  when  it  moves  it  need  not 
pass  into  places  where  the  magnetic  force  is 
greater  or  less.  It  may  travel  in  such  a 
course  that,  if  a  magnetic  needle  were  carried 
through  the  same  course,  it  would  be  entire- 
ly unaffected  magnetically  ;  i.  e.,  it  would  be 
a  matter  of  absolute  indifference  to  the  needle 
whether  it  were  moving  or  still.  Matters 
may  be  sp  arranged  that  the  wire  when  still 
shall  have  the  same  diamagnetic  force  as  the 
medium  surrounding  the  magnet,  and  so  in 
no  way  cause  disturbance  of  the  lines  of 
force  passing  through  both  ;  and  yet,  when 
the  wire  moves,  a  current  of  electricity  shall 
be  generated  in  it.  The  mere  fact  of  motion 
cannot  have  produced  this  current :  there 
must  have  been  a  state  or  condition  around 
the  magnet  and  sustained  by  it,  within  the 
range  of  which  the  wire  was  placed  ;  and 
this  state  shows  the  physical  constitution  of 
the  lines  of  magnetic  force.  What  this  state 
is,  or  upon  what  it  depends,  cannot  as  yet  be 
declared.  It  may  depend  upon  the  ether,  as 
a  ray  of  light  does,  and  an  association  has  al- 
ready been  shown  between  light  and  mag- 
netism. It  may  depend  upon  a  state  of 
tension,  or  a  stale  of  vibration,  or  perhaps 
some  other  state  analogous  to  the  electric 
current,  to  which  the  magnetic  forces  are  so 
intimately  related.  Whether  it  of  necessity 
requires  matter  for  its  sustenation,  will  de- 
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pend  upon  what  is  understood  by  the  term 
matter.  If  that  is  to  be  confined  to  ponder- 
able or  gravitating  substances,  then  matter 
is  not  essential  to  the  physical  lines  of  mag- 
netic force  any  more  than  to  a  ray  of  light  or 
heat ;  but  if  in  the  assumption  of  an  ether 
we  admit  it  to  be  a  species  of  matter,  then 
the  lines  of  force  may  depend  upon  some 
function  of  it.  Experimentally,  mere  space 
is  magnetic  ;  but  then  the  idea  of  such  mere 


space  must  include  that  of  the  ether,  when 
one  is  talking  on  that  belief ;  or  if  hereafter 
any  other  conception  of  the  state  or  condi- 
tion of  space  rise  up,  it  must  be  admitted 
into  the  view  of  that  which  just  now  in  rela- 
tion to  experiment  is  called  mere  apace.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is,  I  think,  an  ascertained 
fact  that  ponderable  matter  is  not  essential 
to  the  existence  of  physical  lines  of  magnetic 
force." 
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The  memorable  event  which  the  accompa- 
nying plate  illustrates,  was  one  of  the  turning 
points  in  the  history  of  Napoleon.  The  over- 
throw of  the  Directory  became  indispensable 
to  Napoleon's  progress ;  and  on  his  return 
from  Egypt,  he  immediately  commenced  the 
intrigues  which  led  to  the  accomplishment  of 
his  object.  A  coalition  with  the  Abbe'  Sie- 
yes  enabled  him,  with  his  secret  friends  in 
the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  to  effect  the 
bold  stroke  which,  on  the  9th  of  November, 
1709,  put  an  end  to  the  strong  and  popular 
^government  of  the  Directory.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day  resolved  upon,  all  the  generals 
and  officers  whose  adherence  to  Bonaparte  had 
been  secured,  were  invited  to  repair  to  Napo- 
leon's house  at  six  o'clock.  Three  regiments 
of  cavalry  were  appointed  to  be  ready  in  the 
Champs  Elysees,  under  pretence  of  being 
reviewed  by  Gen.  Bonaparte.  As  an  excuse 
for  assigning  so  unusual  an  hour  of  rendez- 
vous, it  was  said  that  the  General  was 
obliged  to  set  out  on  a  journey.  Many  offi- 
cers understood  or  guessed  what  was  to  be 
done,  and  came  armed  with  pistols  as  well 
as  8 words.  Some,  however,  were  without 
such  information  or  presentiment.  Le  Febvre, 
the  commandant  of  the  guard  of  the  Repre- 
sentative Bodies,  supposed  to  be  devoted  to 
the  Directory,  had  only  received  an  invita- 
tion to  attend  this  military  assembly  on  the 
preceding  midnight.  Bernadotte,  unac- 
quainted with  the  project,  was,  however, 
brought  to  Bonaparte's  house  by  his  brother 
Joseph. 

The  surprise  of  some,  and  the  anxious  cu- 


riosity of  all,  may  be  supposed,  when  they 
found  a  military  levee  so  numerous  and  so 
brilliant  assembled  at  a  house  incapable  of 
containing  half  of  them.  Bonaparte  was  ob- 
liged to  receive  them  in  the  open  air. 

Early  as  Bonaparte's  levee  had  taken  place, 
the  Council  of  Ancients,  secretly  and  hastily 
assembled,  had  met  still  earlier.  The  ears  of 
all  were  filled  by  a  report,  generally  circula- 
ted, that  the  Republican  party  had  formed  a 
daring  plan  for  giving  a  new  popular  impulse 
to  the  government.  It  was  said  that  the  re- 
solution was  taken  at  the  Hotel  de  Salm, 
amongst  the  party  who  still  adopted  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  old  Jacobins,  to  connect  the  two . 
representative  bodies  into  one  National  As- 
sembly, and  invest  the  powers  of  government 
in  a  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  after  the 
model  of  what  was  called  the  Reign  of  Ter- 
ror. Circulated  hastily,  and  with  such  addi- 
tion to  the  tale  as  rumors  speedily  acquire, 
the  mind  of  the  Council  of  Ancients  was  agi- 
tated with  much  fear  and  anxiety.  Cornudet, 
Lebrun,  and  Fargues,  made  glowing  speeches 
to  the  Assembly,  in  which  the  terror  that 
their  language  inspired  was  rendered  greater 
by  the  mysterious  and  indefinite  manner  in 
which  they  expressed  themselves.  They 
spoke  of  personal  danger — of  being  over- 
awed in  their  deliberations — of  the  fall  of 
liberty,  and  of  the  approaching  destruction 
of  the  republic.  "  You  have  but  an  instant 
to  save  France,"  said  Cornudet ;  "  permit  it 
to  pass  away,  and  the  country  will  be  a  mere 
carcass,  disputed  by  the  vultures,  whose  prey 
it  must  become."  Though  the  charge  of  con- 
spiracy was  not  distinctly  defined,  the  mea- 
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rares  recommended  to  defeat  it  were  suffi- 
ciently decisive. 

By  the  102d,  103d,  and  104th  articles  of 
the  Constitution  it  was  provided  that  the 
Council  of  Ancients  might,  if  they  saw  it  ex- 

dient,  alter  the  place  where  the  legislative 
ies  met,  and  convoke  them  elsewhere  ;  a 
provision  designed  doubtless  to  prevent  the 
exercise  of  that  compulsion  which  the  Pa- 
risians had  at  one  time  assumed  over  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  and  Convention.  This  power 
the  Council  of  Ancients  now  exercised.  By 
one  edict  the  sittings  of  the  two  councils 
were  removed  to  St.  Cloud ;  by  another,  the 
Council  delegated  to  General  Bonaparte  full 
power  to  see  this  measure  carried  into  effect, 
and  vested  him  for  that  purpose  with  the  mil- 
itary command  of  the  department.  A  state 
messenger  was  sent  to  communicate  to  the 
general  these  important  measures,  and  re- 
quire his  presence  in  the  Council  of  Ancients ; 
and  this  was  the  crisis  which  he  had  so  anx- 
iously expected. 

A  few  words  determined  the  numerous 
body  of  officers,  by  whom  the  messenger  found 
him  surrounded,  to  concur  with  him  without 
scruple.  Even  General  Le  Febvre,  who  com- 
manded the  guard  of  the  legislative  bodies, 
declared  his  adhesion  to  Bonaparte. 

The  Directory  had  not  even  jet  taken  the 
alarm.  Two  of  them,  indeed,  Si  eyes  and 
Ducos,  being  in  the  secret  of  the  conspiracy, 
were  already  at  the  Tuileries,  to  second  the 
movement  which  was  preparing.  It  is  said 
that  Barras  had  seen  them  pass  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  as  they  were  both  mounted,  had 
been  much  amused  with  the  awkward  horse- 
manship of  Sieyes.  He  little  guessed  on  what 
expedition  he  was  bound. 

When  Bonaparte  sallied  forth  on  horse- 
back, and  at  the  head  of  such  a  gallant  cav- 
alcade of  officers,  his  first  movement  was  to 
assume  the  command  of  the  three  regiments 
of  cavalry,  already  drawn  up  in  the  Champs 
Elysees,  and  to  lead  them  to  the  Tuileries, 
where  the  Council  of  Ancients  expected  him. 
He  entered  their  hall,  surrounded  by  his  mil- 
itary staff,  and  by  those  other  generals,  whose 
name  carried  the  memory  of  so  many  victo- 
ries. "  You  are  the  wisdom  of  the  nation," 
he  said  to  the  Council.  "  I  come,  surround- 
ed by  the  generals  of  the  Republic,  to  pro- 
mise you  their  support.  I  name  Le  Febvre 
my  lieutenant.  Let  us  not  lose  time  looking 
for  precedents.  Nothing  in  history  ever  re- 
sembled the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century — 
nothing  in  the  eighteenth  century  resembled 
this  moment.  Your  wisdom  has  devised  the 
necessary  measure,  our  arms  shall  put  it  into 


execution."  He  announced  to  the  military 
the  will  of  the  Council,  and  the  command 
with  which  they  had  intrusted  him ;  and  it 
was  received  with  loud  shouts. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  three  directors,  Bar- 
ras, Gohier,  and  Moulins,  who  were  not  in 
the  secret  of  the  morning,  began  too  late  to 
take  the  alarm.  Moulins  proposed  to  send  a 
battalion  to  surround  the  house  of  Bonaparte 
and  make  prisoner  the  general,  and  whomso- 
ever else  they  found  there.  But  they  had 
no  longer  the  least  influence  over  the  sol- 
diery, and  had  the  mortification  to  see  their 
own  personal  guard,  when  summoned  by  an 
aid-de-camp  of  Bonaparte,  march  away  to 
join  the  forces  which  he  commanded,  and 
leave  them  defenceless. 

Barras  sent  his  secretary,  Bottot,  to  expos- 
tulate with  Bonaparte.  The  general  receiv- 
ed him  with  great  haughtiness,  and  publicly 
before  a  large  group  of  officers  and  soldiers, 
upbraided  him  with  the  reverses  of  the  coun- 
try ;  not  in  the  tone  of  an  ordinary  citizen, 
possessing  but  his  own  individual  interest  in 
the  fate  of  a  great  nation,  but  like  a  prince, 
who,  returning  from  a  distant  expedition, 
finds  that  in  his  absence  his  deputies  have  abu- 
sed their  trust,  and  misruled  his  dominions. 
"  What  have  you  done,"  he  said,  "  for  that 
fine  France,  which  I  left  you  in  such  a  bril- 
liant condition  ?  I  left  you  peace,  I  have 
found  war — I  left  you  the  wealth  of  Italy,  I 
have  found  taxation  and  misery.  Where  are 
the  hundred  thousand  Frenchmen  whom  I 
have  known  ? — all  of  them  my  companions 
in  glory  ? — They  are  dead."  It  was  plain, 
that  even  now,  when  his  enterprise  was  but 
commenced,  Bonaparte  had  already  assumed 
that  tone,  which  seemed  to  account  every 
one  answerable  to  him  for  de Sciences  in  the 
public  service,  and  he  himself  responsible  to 
no  one. 

Barras,  overwhelmed  and  stunned,  and 
afraid,  perhaps,  of  impeachment  for  his  al- 
leged peculations,  belied  the  courage  which 
he  was  once  supposed  to  possess,  and  sub- 
mitted in  the  most  abject  terms,  to  the  will 
of  the  victor.  He  sent  in  his  resignation,  in 
which  he  states,  "  that  the  weal  of  the  Re- 
public, and  his  zeal  for  liberty  alone,  could 
have  ever  induced  him  to  undertake  the  bur- 
den of  a  public  office  ;  and  that,  seeing  the 
destinies  of  the  Republic  were  now  in  the 
custody  of  her  youthful  and  invincible  gen- 
eral, he  gladly  resigned  his  authority."  He 
left  Paris  for  his  country  6eat,  accompanied 
by  a  guard  of  cavalry,  which  Bonaparte  or- 
dered to  attend  him,  as  much  perhaps  to 
watch  his  motions  as  to  do  him  honor,  though 
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the  last  was  the  ostensible  reason.  His  col- 
leagues Gohier  and  Moulins,  also  resigned 
their  office ;  Sieyes  and  Ducos  had  already 
set  the  example  ;  find  thcil  was  dissolved, 
stitutional  Executive  Coun  vested  in  Bona- 
while  the  real  power  was  baceres,  minister 
parte's  single  person.  Cam  of  police,  with 
of  justice,  Fouche,  minister  ration,  acknow- 
all  the  rest  of  the  administngly  ;  and  he 
ledged  his  authority  accordingly ;  and  he 
was  thus  placed  in  full  possession  as  well  of 
the  civil  as  of  the  raillitary  power. 

The  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  or  rather 
the  Republican  majority  of  that  body,  show- 
ed a  more  stubborn  temper ;  and  if,  instead 
of  resigning,  Barras,  Gohier,  and  Moulins, 
had  united  themselves  to  its  leaders,  they 
might  perhaps  have  given  trouble  to  Bona- 
parte, successful  as  he  had  hitherto  been. 

This  hostile  Council  only  met  at  ten  o'clock 
on  that  memorable  day,  when  they  received, 
to  their  surprise,  the  message,  intimating  that 
the  Council  of  Ancients  had  changed  the 
place  "of  meeting  from  Paris  to  St.  Cloud; 
and  thus  removed  their  debates  from  the 
neighborhood  of  the  populace,  over  whom 
the  old  Jacobinical  principles  might  have  re- 
tained influence.  The  laws  as  they  stood 
afforded  the  young  Council  no  means  of  evad- 
ing compliance,  and  they  accordingly  ad- 
journed to  meet  the  next  day  at  St.  Cloud, 
with  unabated  resolution  to  maintain  the  dem- 
ocratical  part  of  the  constitution.  They  se- 
parated amid  shouts  of  "  Long  live  the  Re- 
public and  the  Constitution  !  which  were 
echoed  by  the  galleries.  The  tricoteuses,* 
and  other  more  zealous  attendants  on  their  de- 
bates, resolved  to  transfer  themsevles  to  St. 
Cloud  also,  and  appeared  there  in  considera- 
ble numbers  on  the  ensuing  day,  when  it  was 
evident  the  enterprise  of  Sieyes  and  of  Bona- 
parte must  be  either  perfected  or  abandoned. 

The  contending  parties  held  council  all  the 
evening,  and  deep  into  the  night,  to  prepare 
for  the  final  contest  on  the  morrow.  Sieyes 
advised  that  forty  leaders  of  the  opposition 
should  be  arrested ;  but  Bonaparte  esteemed 
himself  strong  enough  to  obtain  a  decisive 
victory,  without  resorting  to  any  such  obnox- 
ious violence.  They  adjusted  their  plan  of 
operations  in  both  Councils,  and  agreed  that 


*  The  women  of  lower  rank  who  attended  to 
debates  of  the  Council,  plying  the  task  of  knitting 
while  they  listened  to  politics,  were  so  denomina- 
ted. They  were  always  zealous  democrats,  and 
might  claim  in  one  sense  Shakspeare's  description 
of 

"The  free  maids,  who  weave  their  thread  with 
boceBk " 


the  government  to  be  established  should  be 
provisionally  intrusted  to  three  consuls,  Bona- 
parte, Sieyes,  and  Ducos.  Proper  arrange- 
ments were  made  of  the  armed  force  at.  St. 
Cloud ;  and  the  command  was  confided  to 
the  zeal  and  fidelity  of  Murat.  Bonaparte 
used  some  interest  to  prevent  Bemadotte, 
Jourdan,  and  Augereau,  from  attending  at 
St.  Cloud  the  next  day,  as  he  did  not  expect 
them  to  take  his  part  in  the  approaching  cri- 
sis. The  last  of  these  seemed  rather  hurt  at 
the  want  of  confidence  which  this  caution 
implied,  and  said,  "  What,  general !  dare  you 
not  trust  your  own  little  Augereau  ?"  He 
went  to  St.  Cloud  accordingly. 

Some  preparations  were  necessary  to  put 
the  palace  of  St.  Cloud  in  order  to  receive 
the  two  councils;  the  Orangerie  being  as- 
signed to  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  ;  the 
Gallery  of  Mars  to  that  of  the  Ancients. 

In  the  Council  of  Ancients,  the  Mode  res, 
having  the  majority,  were  prepared  to  carry 
forward  and  complete  their  measures  for  a 
change  of  government  and  constitution.  But 
the  minority,  having  rallied  after  the  surprise 
of  the  preceding  day,  were  neither  silent  nor 
passive.  The  Commission  of  Inspectors, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  convene  the  Council, 
were  inculpated  severely  for  having  omitted 
to  give  information  to  several  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  minority,  of  the  extraordinary 
convocation  which  took  place  at  such  an  un- 
wonted hour  on  the  morning  preceding.  The 
propriety,  nay  the  legality,  of  the  transfer- 
ence of  the  legislative  bodies  to  St.  Cloud 
was  also  challenged.  A  sharp  debate  took 
place,  which  was  terminated  by  the  appear- 
ance of  Napoleon,  who  entered  the  hall,  and 
harangued  the  members  by  permission  of  the 
president.  '•  Citizens,"  naid  he,  "  you  are 
placed  upon  a  volcano.  Let  me  tell  you  the 
truth  with  the  frankness  of  a  soldier.  Citi- 
zens, I  was  remaining  tranquil  with  my  fam- 
ily, when  the  commands  of  the  Council  of 
Ancients  called  me  to  arms.  I  collected  my 
brave  military  companions,  and  brought  for- 
ward the  arms  of  the  country  in  obedience 
to  you  who  are  the  head.  We  are  rewarded 
with  calumny — they  compare  me  to  Crom- 
well— to  Caesar.  Had  I  desired  to  usurp  the 
supreme  authority,  I  have  had  opportunities 
to  do  so  before  now.  But  I  swear  to  you  the 
country  has  not  a  more  disinterested  patriot. 
We  are  surrounded  by  dangers  and  by  civil 
war.  Let  us  not  hazard  the  loss  of  those 
advantages  for  which  we  have  made  such  sa- 
crifices— Liberty  and  Equality." 

"  And  the  Constitution  !"  exclaimed  Lin- 
glet,  a  democratic  member,  interrupting  a 
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speech  which  seemed  to  be  designedly  vague 
and  inexplicit.      / 

"  The  Constitution  !"  answered  Bonaparte, 
giving  way  to  a  more  natural  expression  of 
his  feelings,  and  avowing  his  object  more 
clearly  than  he  had  yet  dared  to  do—"  It 
was  violated  on  the  18th  Fructidor — violated 
on  the  22  Floreal — violated  on  the  80th  Prai- 
rial.  All  parties  have  invoked  it — all  have 
disregarded  it  in  turn.  It  can  be  no  longer 
a  means  of  safety  to  any  one,  since  it  obtains 
the  respect  of  no  one.  Since  we  cannot  pre- 
serve the  Constitution,  let  us  at  least  save  lib- 
erty and  Equality,  the  foundations  on  which 
it  is  erected.'1  He  went  on  in  the  same  strain 
to  assure  them,  that  for  the  safety  of  the 
Republic  he  relied  only  on  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  the  Council  of  Ancients,  since  in 
the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  were  found 
those  men  who  desired  to  bring  back  the 
Convention,  with  its  revolutionary  commit- 
tees, its  scaffolds,  its  popular  insurrections. 
"  But  I,"  he  said,  "  will  save  you  from  such 
horrors — I  and  my  brave  comrades  at  arras, 
whose  8 words  and  caps  I  see  at  the  door  of 
the  hall ;  and  if  any  hired  orator  shall  talk 
of  outlawry,  I  will  appeal  to  the  valor  of  my 
comrades,  with  whom  I  have  fought  and  con- 
quered for  liberty." 

The  Assembly  invited  the  general  to  de- 
tail the  particulars  of  the  conspiracy  to  which 
he  had  alluded,  but  he  confined  himself  to  a 
reference  to  the  testimony  of  Sieyes  and  Du- 
ces ;  and  again  reiterating  that  the  Constitu- 
tion could  not  save  the  country,  and  inviting 
the  Council  of  Ancients  to  adopt  some  course 
which  might  enable  them  to  do  so,  he  left 
them,  amid  cries  of  "Vive  Bonaparte!" 
loudly  echoed  by  the  military  in  the  court- 
yard, to  try  the  effect  of  his  eloquence  on  the 
more  unmanageable  Council  of  Five  Hundred. 

The  deputies  of  the  younger  council  hav- 
ing found  the  place  designed  for  their  meet- 
ing filled  with  workmen,  were  for  some  time 
in  a  situation  which  seemed  to  resemble  the 
predicament  of  the  National  Assembly  at 
Versailles,  when  they  took  refuge  in  a  tennis- 
court.  The  recollection  was  of  such  a  nature 
as  inflamed  and  animated  their  resolution, 
and  they  entered  the  Orangerie,  when  at 
length  admitted,  in  no  good  humor  with  the 
Council  of  Ancients,  or  with  Bonaparte. 
Proposals  of  accommodation  had  been  circu- 
lated among  them  ineffectually.  They  would 
have  admitted  Bonaparte  into  the  Directory, 
but  refused  to  consent  to  any  radical  change 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  year  Three. 

The  debate  of  the  day,  remarkable  as  the 
last  in  which  the  Republican  party  enjoyed 
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the  full  freedom  of  Speech  in  France,  was 
opened  on  the  1 0th  Brumaire,  at  two  o'clock. 
Lucien  Bonaparte  being  president.  Gaudin, 
a  member  of  the  moderate  party,  began  by 
moving  that  a  committee  of  seven  members 
should  be  formed,  to  report  upon  the -state 
of  the  Republic  ;  and  that  measures  should 
be  taken  for  opening  a  correspondence  with 
the  Council  of  Ancients.  He  was  interrupt- 
ed by  exclamations  and  clamor  on  the  part 
of  the  majority. 

"The  Constitution!  The  Constitution  or 
Death !"  was  echoed  and  re-echoed  on  every 
side.  "  Bayonets  frighten  us  not,"  said  Del- 
brel "  we  are  freemen." 

"  Down  with  the  dictatorship — no  Dicta- 
tors !"  cried  other  members. 

Lucien  in  vain  endeavored  to  restore  order. 
Gaudin  was  dragged  from  the  tribune;  the 
voice  of  other  moderates  was  overpowered 
by  clamor — never  had  the  party  of  democra- 
cy shown  itself  fiercer  or  more  tenacious  than 
when  about  to  receive  the  death-blow. 

"  Let  us  swear  to  preserve  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  year  Three !"  exclaimed  Delbrel ; 
and  the  applause  which  followed  the  propo- 
sition was  so  genera),  that  it  silenced  all  re- 
sistance. Even  the  members  of  the  moderate 
party — nay,  even  Lucien  Bonaparte  himself 
— were  compelled  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity 
to  the  Constitution,  which  he  and  they  were 
leagued  to  destroy. 

"  The  oath  you  have  just  taken,"  said  Bi- 
gonnet,  "  will  occupy  a  place  in  the  annals 
of  history,  beside  the  celebrated  vow  taken 
in  the  tennis-court.  The  one  was  the  founda- 
tion of  liberty,  the  other  shall  consolidate  the 
structure."  In  the  midst  of  this  fermenta- 
tion, the  letter  containing  the  resignation  of 
Barras  was  read,  and  received  with  marks  of 
contempt,  as  the  act  of  a  soldier  deserting  his 
post  in  the  time  of  danger.  The  moderate 
party  seemed  silenced,  overpowered,  and  on 
the  point  of  coalescing  with  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  council,  when  the  clash  of  arms 
was  heard  at  the  entrance  of  the  apartment. 
All  eyes  were  turned  to  that  quarter.  Bay- 
onets, drawn  sabres,  the  plumed  hats  of  gen- 
eral officers  and  aids- de-camp,  and  the  caps 
of  grenadiers  were  visible  without,  while  Na- 
poleon entered  the  Orangerie,  attended  by 
four  grenadiers  belonging  to  the  constitution- 
al guard  of  the  councils.  The  soldiers  re- 
mained at  the  bottom  of  the  hall,  while  he 
advanced  with  a  measured  step  and  uncov- 
ered, about  one-third  up  the  room. 

He   was    received   with    loud    murmurs. 
"  What !  drawn  weapons,  wm^  TfcKfc*  %Ov- 
,  diera  in  the  aatu&xrar^  ol  VJt^\v«%T  wSssbssl- 
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-ed  the  members,  whose  courage  seemed  to 
rise  against  the  display  of  force  with  which 
they  were  menaced.  All  the  deputies  arose, 
some  rushed  on  Bonaparte  and  seized  him  by 
the  collar ;  others  called  out — "  Outlawry — 
outlawry — let  him  be  proclaimed  a  traitor  !" 
It  is  said  that  Arena,  a  native  of  Corsica  like 
himself,  aimed  a  dagger  at  his  breast,  which 
was  only  averted  by  the  interposition  of  one 
of  the  grenadiers.  The  fact  seems  extremely 
doubtful,  though  it  is  certain  that  Bonaparte 
was  seized  by  two  or  three  members;  while 
others  exclaimed,  "  Was  it  for  this  you  gained 
so  many  victories  ?"  and  loaded  him  with  re- 
proaches. At  this  crisis  a  party  of  grena- 
diers rushed  into  the  hall  with  drawn  swords, 
and  extricating  Bonaparte  from  the  deputies, 
bore  him  off  in  their  arms  breathless  with 
the  scuffle. 

It  was  probably  at  this  crisis  that  Auge- 
reau's  faith  in  his  ancient  general's  fortune 
began  to  totter,  and  his  revolutionary  princi- 
ples to  gain  an  ascendance  over  his  military 
devotion.  •'  A  fine  situation  you  have  brought 
yourself  into/'  be  said  to  Bonaparte ;  who  an- 
swered sternly,  "  Augereau,  things  were 
worse  at  Areola — Take  my  advice — remain" 
quiet,  in  a  short  time  all  this  will  change." 
Augereau,  whose  active  assistance  and  co- 
operation might  have  been  at  this  critical 
period  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  the 
council,  took  the  hint,  and  continued  passive. 
Jourdan  and  Bernadotte,  who  were  ready  to 
act  on  the  popular  side,  had  the  soldiers 
shown  the  least  hesitation  in  yielding  obe- 
dience to  Bonaparte,  perceived  no  opening  of 
which  to  avail  themselves. 

The  council  remained  in  the  highest  state 
of  commotion,  the  general  voice  accusing 
Bonaparte  of  having  usurped  the  supreme 
authority,  calling  for  a  sentence  of  outlawry, 
or  demanding  that  he  should  be  brought  to 
the  bar.  "  Can  you  ask  me  to  put  the  out- 
lawry of  my  own  brother  to  the  vote  ?"  said 
Lucien.  But  this  appeal  to  his  personal  sit- 
uation and  feelings  made  no  impression  upon 
the  Assembly,  who  continued  clamorously  to 
demand  the  question.  At  length  Lucien 
flung  on  the  desk  his  hat,  scarf,  and  other 
parts  of  his  official  dress.  "Let  me  be 
rather  heard,"  he  said,  "  as  the  advocate  of 
him  whom  )ou  falsely  and  rashly  accuse." 
But  this  request  only  added  to  the  tumult. 
At  this  moment  a  small  body  of  grenadiers, 
sent  by  Napoleon  to  his  brother's  assistance, 
marched  into  the  hall. 

They  were  at  first  received  with  applause ; 
for  the  council,  accustomed  to  see  the  triumph 

of  democratic*!  opinions  among  the  military, 


did  not  doubt  that  they  were  deserting  their 
general  to  range  themselves  on  the  side  of 
the  deputies.  Their  appearance  was  but  mo- 
mentary— they  instantly  left  the  hall,  carrying 
Lucien  in  the  centre  of  the  detachment. 

Matters  were  now  come  to  extremity  on 
either  side.  The  council,  thrown  into  the 
greatest  disorder  by  these  repeated  military 
incursions,  remained  in  violent  agitation,  fu- 
rious against  Bonaparte,  but  without  the 
calmness  necessary  to  adopt  decisive  mea- 
sures. 

Meantime  the  sight  of  Napoleon,  almost 
breathless,  and  bearing  marks  of  personal 
violence,  excited  to  the  highest  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  military.  In  broken  words  he 
told  them,  that  when  he  wished  to  show  them 
the  road  to  lead  the  country  to  victory  and 
fame,  "they  had  answered  him  with  dan- 
gers." 

Cries  of  resentment  arose  from  the  sol- 
diery, augmented  when  the  party  sent  to  ex- 
tricate the  president  brought  him  to  the  ranks 
as  to  a  sanctuary.  Lucien,  who  seconded  his 
brother  admirably,  or  rather  who  led  the  way 
in  this  perilous  adventure,  mounted  on  horse- 
back instantly,  and  called  out  in  a  voice  na- 
turally deep  and  sonorous,  "  General,  and 
you  soldiers  1  The  President  of  the  Council 
of  Five  Hundred  proclaims  to  you,  that  fac- 
tious men,  with  drawn  daggers,  have  inter- 
rupted the  deliberations  of  the  Assembly — 
He  authorizes  you  to  employ  force  against 
these  disturbers — The  Assembly  of  Five 
Hundred  is  dissolved  !" 

Murat,  deputed  by  Bonaparte  to  execute 
the  commands  of  Lucien,  entered  the  Oran- 
gerie  with  drums  beating,  at  the  head  of  a 
detachment  with  fixed  bayonets.  He  sum- 
moned the  deputies  to  disperse  on  their  peril, 
while  an  officer  of  the  constitutional  guard 
called  out,  he  could  be  no  longer  answerable 
for  their  safety.  Cries  of  fear  became  now 
mingled  with  vociferations  of  rage,  execra- 
tions of  abhorrence,  and  shouts  of  Vive  la 
Republique.  An  officer  then  mounted  the 
president's  seat,  and  summoned  the  represen- 
tatives to  retire.  "  The  general,"  said  he, 
•'  has  given  orders." 

Some  of  the  deputies  and  spectators  be- 
gan now  to  leave  the  hall ;  the  greater  pan 
continued  firm,  and  sustained  the  shouts  by 
which  they  reprobated  this  military  intrusion. 
The  drums  at  length  struck  up,  and  drowned 
further  remonstrance. 

"Forward,  grenadiers," said  the  officer  who 
commanded  the  party.  They  levelled  their 
muskets,  and  advanced  as  if  to  the  charge. 
The  deputies  seem  hitherto  to  have  retained 
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a  lingering  hope  that  their  persons  would  be 
regarded  as  inviolable.  They  now  fled  on  all 
sides,  most  of  them  jumping  from  the  win- 
dows of  the  Orangerie,  and  leaving  behind 
them  their  official  caps,  scarfs,  and  gowns. 
In  a  very  few  minutes  the  apartments  were 
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entirely  clear,  and  thus  furnishing,  at  its  con- 
clusion, a  striking  parallel  to  the  scene  which 
ended  the  Long  Parliament  of  Charles  the 
First's  time,  terminated  the  last  democratical 
assembly  of  France. 


ii  ^  ii 


From  Hogg's    lnitruotor. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  POETS  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  AND  NINETEENTH 

CENTURIES. 

BY    GEORGE     GILFILLAN, 


No.  II.— EDWARD  YOUNG. 


"  No  man,"  says  John  Sterling,  "  was  ever 
so  born  a  poet  but  that  he  required  to  be  re- 
generated into  a  poetical  artist."  This  rule 
is  partly  true,  but  there  are  to  it  many  and 
mighty  exceptions.  Shakspeare,  Bunyan,  and 
Barns,  never  partook  of,  and  never  needed, 
such  adult  baptism.  Their  anointing  may 
be  compared  at  a  distance  to  that  of  which 
the  apostle  speaks,  when  he  says,  "It  abid- 
eth  in  you,  and  ye  need  not  that  any  man 
teach  you ;  but  the  same  anointing  teacheth 
f<m  of  all  things,  and  is  truth,  and  is  no  lie." 
Nay,  besides  such  prodigies,  who  need  nor 
could  endure  any  teaching  but  what  is  deriv- 
ed from  nature's  aboriginal  font,  there  rise 
ever  and  anon  individuals,  in  whom,  although 
educated  and  trained  men,  the  poet-element 
overpowers  the  artistic,  and  who  remain,  we 
might  almost  say,  mighty  unconverted  and 
un baptised  barbarians  in  the  camp  of  poetical 
literature.  Such  men  have  been  Lucretius, 
Thomson  of  the  "  Seasons,"  Cowper,  Byron, 
Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Wilson,  Bailey  of 
"  Festus,"  Aird,  and  many  more.  And  such 
an  one  was  Dr.  Edward  Young,  author  of  the 
M  Night  Thoughts,"  of  whom  we  propose  to 
speak  in  the  present  article,  as  the  second  in 
time  of  the  "  Religious  Poets  of  the  Eight- 
eenth Century." 

Such  magnificent  savages,  if  we  may  term 
them  so,  are  far  more  interesting  to  us  than 
our  polished  poets,  whether  it  be  the  Pope 
of  the  past,  or  the  Goethe  and  Tennyson 
(who  is  just  a  weaker  Goethe)  of  the  pre- 


sent. There  is  a  rugged  grandeur  about 
them  ;  there  is  a  richness  in  their  thought 
and  language.  They  are  independent  of 
schools;  they  speak  as  they  are  moved. 
They  throw  out  vast  masses  of  poetic  bul- 
lion. If  they  write,  on  the  whole,  less  per- 
fect poems,  they  abound  in  far  finer  poetry. 
And,  by  their  very  want  of  finish,  they  sug- 
gest a  more  striking  idea  of  the  infinite,  even 
as  the  jagged  and  yawning  arms  of  the  Milky 
Way  give  us  a  loftier  idea  of  the  system  than 
if  we  saw  it  in  its  more  rounded  section.  On 
such  men  culture  is  not  wasted,  but  is  useful 
chiefly  as  ballast  to  the  vessel,  which  has  its 
direction  and  impetus  from  heaven's  own 
breath. 

Dr.  Edward  Young  was  once  perhaps  the 
most  popular  poet  in  Britain.  Till  Cowper 
appeared,  and  even  after,  his  "Night 
Thoughts"  were  found  in  every  religious  or 
semi-religious  family,  sometimes  in  plain 
black  duodecimo,  sometimes  in  splendid 
illustrated  editions,  sometimes  in  little,  hum- 
ble copies  (infra  duodecimo  and  infra  dig.), 
but  of  which  you  said,  like  Coleridge,  as  you 
saw  their  well-thumbed  and  dog-eared  pages, 
"This  is  true  fame."  In  the  first  of  those 
shapes,  we  originally  encountered  the  "  Night 
Thoughts,"  with  its  opening  line,  "  Tired  na- 
ture's sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep,"  although, 
sooth  to  say,  we  could  never  in  our  boyhood 
get  farther  than  the  first  three  cantos.  The 
others,  for  many  years  afterwards,  assumed 
the  aspect  of  a  d&tk.  \m^«o»Vt^*^w^V^ 
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of  mystery  and  terror — "  Gorgons,  and  hy- 
dras, and  chimeras  dire."  Macaulay  some- 
where speaks  of  the  heroism  of  the  man 
who  can  read  the  "  Fairy  Queen  "  through. 
But  scarcely  inferior  to  this  is  the  courage  of 
the  student  who  can  walk  through  all  the 
"Night"  of  the  "Thoughts,"  lighted  up 
though  it  he  with  stars  and  constellations  of 
intensest  brilliance.  The  personalities,  the 
eternal  epigram,  the  rambling  argument,  the 
broken  syllogisms,  the  clumsily-interposed 
flatteries — all  contribute  to  give  an  unnatural, 
and,  on  the  whole,  a  wearisome  air  to  the 
book.  It  seems  to  be  an  odd  medley  of  ser- 
mon and  satire,  of  reasoning  and  riddle,  of 
epigram  and  argument,  of  powerful  decla- 
mation, bursts  of  poetry,  and  exaggerations 
of  fulsome  praise. 

Nevertheless,  you  feel  the  more  acutely  in 
proportion  to  your  feeling  of  its  faults,  that 
the  poem  has  become,  as  you  read,  a  power 
over  your  soul,  a  new  star  in  your  sky — in 
one  word,  a  work  of  genius,  which  means  a 
work  compounded  of  insight,  sincerity,  and 
strong  utterance.  It  appears  a  book  some- 
how suitable  to  its  theme,  having,  like  night, 
spaces  of  darkness,  garnished  and  relieved 
by  numerous  and  vivid  sparkles  of  light. 
Not  a  peem  in  real  form,  it  overflows  with 
genuine  poetry  ;  and  amid  the  petty  jewel- 
ry in  which,  by  a  strange  perversity  of 
taste,  the  author  frequently  delights,  there 
are  ornaments  of  purest  gold  and  diamond. 
Now  you  have  a  paste  buckle,  now  a  Koh-i- 
noor.  It  may  be  described,  in  one  word,  as 
the  "  Festus  "  of  the  eighteenth  century  ; 
like  it,  plotless ;  like  it,  rambling  and  swarm- 
ing with  instances  of  extravagance  and  false 
taste ;  and,  like  it,  running  riot  with  thought 
and  imagery.  It  is  a  great  mass  of  mottos  ; 
and,  besides  its  thickly-sown,  sententious 
liues,  there  are  not  a  few  long  and  linked 
passages,  which  swell,  and  rush,  and  seem  to 
grow  under  the  breath  of  immediate  inspira- 
tion. 

There  was  more,  indeed,  of  the  furore  of 
genius  about  Young,  than  about  any  writer 
of  that  age.  Pope  wrote  leisurely,  and  with 
little  apparent  excitement.  Thomson  and 
Johnson  lazily  rolled  out  their  splendid  sen- 
tences, whether  of  verse  or  prose.  Addison, 
even  under  the  influence  of  wine,  when  he 
was  composing,  as  was  generally  the  case, 
always  maintained  perfect  self-possession  and 
calmness.  But  Young,  like  Milton,  was 
subject  to  fits  of  inspiration,  during  which 
verse  flowed  furiously  upon  him,  like  a  tor- 
rent from  its  source.  Like  Burns,  too,  he 
seems  to  have  had  particular  spots,  as  well 


as  seasons,  which  were  propitious  to  the 
muse.  Our  Scottish  poet  loved  to  walk  be- 
side a  wood,  when  the  wind  was  roaring 
among  the  trees.  The  author  of  the  "  Night 
Thoughts"  went  out  one  stormy  night  from 
his  parsonage,  and,  on  coming  in,  when 
asked  about  the  night,  said,  "  it  is  a  very 
fine  night :  the  Lord  it  abroad"  Both  had 
their  souls  lifted  up  to  "  Him  who  walketh 
on  the  wings  of  the  wind  ;"  and  passages  of 
the  poetry  of  both  remind,  you  of  branches 
all  alive,  and  swayed  to  and  fro  with  the  in- 
visible spirit  of  the  blast. 

Young  was  cheerful  in  society,  but,  ac- 
cording  to   his  son,    "was  gloomy   when 
alone.'      This  we   can  easily  believe.     His 
mind,  although  not  morbid,  had  a  strong 
Foster- like  propension  to  the  dark  colossal 
mysteries  which  hem  us  in  on  all  sides.     At 
these  he  had  looked  so  long,  that  he  posi- 
tively loved  to  look  at  them.     He  at  times 
plunged,  carolled,  and  revelled  in  the  gloomy 
sea  which  surrounded   his  soul.      Had  he 
awoke  one  morning,  and  found  his  difficul- 
ties gone,  he  would  have  been  disappointed, 
and  proceeded  to  create  a  new  luxury  of 
fear,  from  the  mere  absence  of  the  mysteri- 
ous.    He  turned  the  "  disease"  of  his  mind 
into  a  "commodity."     He  coined  his  heart's 
gloom  into  a  strange  but  precious  money, 
which  has  circulated  ever  since.     Whenever 
a  man,  however  miserable,  vents  his  sorrows 
in  song,  it  proves  that  he  has  found  a  certain 
relief,  and  that  not  only  is  the  crisis  of  the 
malady  past,  but  that  there  is-  positive  plea- 
sure  springing   from  the   utterance  of   his 
wretchedness.    He,  as  it  were,  throws  it  out 
of  him  into  an  ideal  form,  in  which  it  seems 
pleasing  and  beautiful ;  and  he  is  tempted  to 
ask,  "  Is  that  actually  my  woe  ?     Yes,  it  is; 
but  it  is  glorified,  and  my  tears,  with  their 
tiny  hands,  have  built  up  above  them  a  rain- 
bow."     Thus  it   was   with   Dante,  Milton, 
Byron,  Shelley,  and  Young.      The  hell  of 
their  hearts,  by  bursting  out,  caught  a  glory 
upon  its   flames,  and  while  the  men  were 
thus  saved  from  utter  madness  or  ruin,  the 
world  was  instructed  and  illumined  by  the 
terrific  splendor. 

"Night  Thoughts"  was  a  subject  well- 
adapted  for  the  meditative,  solitary,  and 
somewhat  disappointed  spirit  of  Young. 
Who,  indeed,  does  not  occasionally  turn  for 
refuge  and  comfort  to  that  ancient  Mother, 
bending  over  us  in  her  dark  and  starry  love- 
liness, so  black  and  so  comely,  so  full  of  cold 
darkness  and  of  living  fire,  at  once  eclipsing 
the  sun  and  unveiling  the  universe — say,  ra- 
ther, embroidering  her  dark  robe  with  suns 
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as  with  golden  fringe.  Oh,  it  is  a  privilege, 
doubtless,  for  the  highest  heaven;  but  it 
were  a  curse  for  any  other  world  were  the 
words  to  become  true  of  it — "  There  shall 
be  no  night  there." 

Young  was  acquainted,  indeed,  only  with 
the  heavens  of  Newton.  But  even  these  are, 
need  we  say,  replete  with  superabundant  in- 
terest and  inspiration.  Nay,  the  first  un- 
aided glance  of  the  Chaldean  from  his  mid- 
night plain  might  have  been  enough  to  inter- 
pret the  poetry  of  the  stars.  The  loftiness 
and  unutterable  supremacy,  and  deep  azure 
of  the  vault ;  the  calm,  solemn  procession  of 
the  orbs  across  it ;  the  sparkling  intelligence 
of  their  eyes,  like  that  of  a  company  of 
foreigners,  whose  faces  you  see,  but  whose 
language  is  unknown;  the  variety  of  their 
positions  and  shape — some  like  single  insu- 
lated points  of  light,  others  of  a  more  broad- 
blown  glory ;  through  their  midst,  riding  on, 
like  steeds  of  fire,  the  great  constellations ; 
and  winding  away  like  a  more  spiritual  and 
ethereal  substance  than  even  the  stars,  the 
ghost  of  the  universe,  the  Milky  Way — what 
needs  the  imagination  more  than  this  to  in- 
form and  inflame  it  ? 

Along  with  Young,  we  name  Bailey  and 
Alexander  Smith  of  Glasgow  as  the  finest 
laureates  of  the  stars.  From  some  MS.  of 
the  latter,  now  lying  before  us,  we  are 
tempted  to  quote  a  passage  or  two  in  cor- 
roboration of  our  judgment.  The  poet  is  re- 
proached with  loving  the  stars  too  much. 
He  replies — 

u  I  love  the  stare  too  much  !    The  tameless  sea 

Spreads  itself  out  beneath  them,  smooth  as  glass. 

.You  cannot  love  them,  lady,  till  you  dwell 

In  mighty  towns,  immured  in  their  black  hearts, 

Where  stars  are  nearer  to  you  than  the  fields. 

Pd  grow  an  atheist  in  those  towns  of  trade, 

Wert  not  for  stars.    The  smoke  puts  heaven  out. 

I  meet  sin-bloated  faces  in  the  streets, 

And  shrink  as  from  a  blow.     I  hear  wild  oaths 

And  curves  spilt  from  lips  that  once  were  sweet 

And  seal'd  for  heaven  by  a  mother's  kiss. 

I  mix  with  men  whose  hearts  of  human  flesh, 

Beneath  the  petrifying  touch  of  gold, 

Have  grown  as  stony  as  the  trodden  ways. 

I  see  no  trace  of  God,  till  in  the  night, 

While  the  vast  city  lies  in  dreams  of  gain, 

He  doth  reveal  himself  to  me  in  heaven ; 

My  heart  swells  to  him  as  the  sea  to  the  moon : 

Therefore  it  is  I  love  the  midnight  stars." 

Or  hear  this  magnificent  image — 

*  The  sun  is  dying  like  a  cloven  king 
In  his  own  blood.    The  while  the  distant  moon, 
like  a  pale  prophetess  whom  he  has  wronged, 
Looks  eager  forward  with  most  hungry  eyes, 


Watching  him  bleed  to  death,  and  as  he  faints 
She  brightens  and  dilates — revenge  complete, 
She  walks  in  lonely  triumph  through  the  night.** 

Or  take  once  more  the  dying  scene  of  one 
of  his  characters.     He  exclaims — 

•'  Thou  art  the  mighty  God  ; 
This  gleaming  wilderness  of  suns  and  worlds 
Is  an  eternal  and  triumphant  hymn 
Chanted  by  thee  unto  thine  own  great  self. 
Wrapt  in  thy  skies,  what  were  my  prayers  to 

thee? 
My  pangs  ?  my  tears  of  blood  ?  they  could  not 

move 
Thee  from  the  depths  of  thine  immortal  dream. 
Thou  hast  forgotten  me,  God  !  and  I  am  here 
To-night  upon  the  cold  and  bleak  hill-side, 
Like  a  forsaken  watchfire  will  1  die ; 
And  as  my  pale  corpse  fronts  the  glittering  night, 
It  shall  reproach  thee  before  all  thy  worlds. 
His  death  did  not  disturb  that  ancient  night, 
Scornfullest  night !  over  the  dead  there  hung 
Great  gulfs  of  silence,  blue  and  paved  with  stars, 
No.sound,  no  motion,  in  the  eternal  depths." 

But  Young,  like  these  poets,  is  acquainted 
not  only  with  the  grand  material  imagery 
supplied  by  the  stars,  but  with  the  moral 
truths  and  gleams  of  discovery  which  they 
furnish.  They  seem  to  him  a  mighty  bur- 
nished mirror  of  the  destiny  of  man.  As  he 
bows  down  his  head  under  the  solemn  mid- 
night and  listens,  there  comes  to  him,  not  a 
vague  tumult  of  conflicting  sound,  but  one 
still,  small  voice,  speaking  of  God,  heaven, 
and  immortal  life.  If,  asks  Wilson,  God  de- 
signed this  earth  for  at  once  the  cradle  and 
the  grave  of  man,  why  did  he  hang  it  among 
the  stars  ?  Young  takes  up  precisely  the 
same  point  of  view.  The  stars  are  generally 
thought  immortal.  The  earth  is  one  of  them. 
To  them  it  shines  as  they  to  us.  Man  is  the 
sovereign  of  the  earth,  and  is  therein  greater 
than  it,  it  follows  that  he  too  is  immortal. 
This  aigument  is  not  a  severely  logical  one, 
and  it  is  imperfect  too,  for  the  stars  are  not 
immortal.  "  The  heavens  shall  pass  away." 
Heavens  have  passed  away ;  stars,  on  which 
the  eyes  of  old  astronomers  gazed  with 
rapture,  have  vanished  from  the  map  of  the 
sky.  True  immortality  is  something  altoge- 
ther independent  and  irrespective  of  the 
stars.  We  heard  an  eloquent  lecturer  some 
time  ago,  after  describing  the  splendors  of 
the  starry  arch,  add,  emphatically  and  some- 
what dogmatically,  "  and  it  shall  never  cease 
to  shine."  We  remembered  at  the  time 
Peter's  words,  "All  these  things  shall  be 
dissolved."  And  we  thought  afterwards, 
may  not  the  universe  be  likened  ta«ttaxBfe 
on  a  hearth.  GOutoiittn!&,  ^*  *tos&  wkYV3^ \** 
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telligent  animalcules  in  its  every  fire-particle  ? 
Now,  suppose  one  of  these,  looking  around 
on  what  seemed  to  it  a  vast  conflagration, 
should  sagely  conclude,  "  This  is  too  splen- 
did ever  to  perish  ;  it  shall  shine  for  ever ;" 
were  not  this  a  type  of  our  modern  philoso- 
pher ?  And  yet,  look,  it  is  but  a  little  hour, 
and  the  flame  is  ashes,  and  the  animalcule  is 
extinct!  The  universe  is  not  infinite,  and 
whatever  is  not,  not  only  may,  but  in  all 
probability  must,  perish.  According  to  New- 
ton himself,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  this, 
but  the  will  of  God.  And  from  what  the 
Bible  says,  it  seems  likely  that  the  will  which 
called  these  worlds  into  being,  shall  again 
remove  them.  They  have  risen  like  white 
bubbles  upon  His  wave,  and  shall  soon  sub- 
side again ! 

How  lavishly  men  abuse  the  words  ever- 
lasting and  eternal.  They  call  stars,  and 
planets,  and  hills,  and  even  empires  and  re- 
putations eternal!  Eternal  bubbles!  ever- 
lasting ephemerae !  Perpetual  shades  of 
shadows !  We  visited  the  other  day  the 
north-west  Highlands,  and  our  hearts  burned 
within  us  as  we  saw  around  the  Crinan  Ca- 
nal, the  glorious  r.rtay  of  hills,  wreathed,  as 
it  were,  into  a  tempest  of  varied  beauty  and 
magnificence,  with  summits  of  every  shape 
and  every  color,  from  blackest  heath  to 
brightest  green — as  we  saw,  on  our  way  to 
Oban,  the  serrated  and  savage  outline  of 
Mull,  like  a  great  broken-edged  dirk,  plunged 
into  the  bosom  of  the  dying  day — as  we 
watched  the  huge  Ben  Nevis,  with  one  small 
remnant  of  his  midnight  mantle,  hanging 
lazily  on  his  morning  brow— even  as  we  stood 
abusing  the  Fall  of  Foyers,  and  calling  it  a 
mere  foundling  of  fashion,  and  contemptible 
mimicry  of  Niagara — but,  most  of  all,  as  we 
looked  up  either  dumb  with  wonder  or  ec- 
static with  delight  at  that  awful  valley  of 
Glencoe,  the  mountains  to  the  west  of  which 
are  just  the  Sinaitic  range  transferred  to  Scot- 
land, possessing  their  rugged ness,  the  peaked 
and  jagged  structure  of  some  with  the  round- 
ed vastness  of  others,  threatening  here  and 
there  to  overhang  and  crush  the  valley,  and 
there  again  retiring  proudly  and  apart  into 
cliffs  of  inaccessible  grandeur,  which  are  seen, 
but  hardly  seen,  by  the  traveler — with  green 
pastures  and  still  waters  laving  the  foot  of 
mountains  where  Aaron  might  have  waited 
for  death,  or  Moses  ascended  to  meet  God — 
and  with  one  stern  fissure,  called  Ossian's 
Cave,  glaring  like  a  "  gash  on  warrior's 
breast,"  upon  the  glen  below.  Even  when 
contemplating  this  unscorched  and  uncrowned 
Stoat- — this  grass-clad  Horeb — and  wonder* 


ing  how  beauty  had  gained  on  and  almost 
conquered  strength  and  grandeur  in  their 
very  strongholds,  and  wondering,  again,  how 
another  Avatar  of  the  Ancient  one  would  ap- 
pear upon  those  rude  summits — and  wonder- 
ing a  third  time  with  a  great  astonishment 
how  no  describer  we  ever  read  had  seen  and 
shown  the  differentia  of  the  surpassing  scene 
— we  felt,  too,  that  it  was  not  eternal,  that 
it  was  not  a  fixture,  but  only  one  rougher, 
larger,  and  longer-lived  wave  in  the  sea  of 
everlasting  change !  Yes,  thou  old  Glencoe 
— which  more  than  aught  in  the  scenery  of 
Britain,  next  to  "dark  Lochnagar,"  hast 
moved  our  inmost  soul — thou  too  art  but  a 
passing  thing — thy  doom  is  written,  thy  days 
are  numbered,  thy  royal  hermitage  (for  art 
thou  not  a  king  retired — to  see  whom  thy 
subjects  throng  from  afar?)  shall  be  con- 
sumed, and  not  more  certainly  were  thy  hardy 
sons  slaughtered  in  one  night,  than  at  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet  (and  the  trumpet  shall 
sound)  thou  and  all  thy  frowning  glories, 
steep  precipices,  and  summits  aerial  and  far- 
withdrawn,  shall,  it  may  be  in  a  moment, 
disappear  like  the  mists  of  thy  morning,  or 
the  golden  clouds  of  thine  evening  sky !  And 
all  thy  strong  kindred — 

u  Though  their  iron  roots  seem  fast 
Bound  to  the  eternal  future  as  the  past " — 

shall  follow  or  precede  thee  in  thy  way,  and 
earth  and  its  fellows,  and  those  more  distant 
orbs  whom  men  have  worshiped,  shall  com- 
plete the  gloomy  procession. 

"  Yes !  for  the  An  pel  of  Eternity 
Who  numbers  worlds  and  writes  their  names 

in  light, 
One  day,  O  earth,  shall  look  in  vain  for  thee, 
And  start  and  stop  on  his  commissioned  flight, 
And  with  his  wings  of  sorrow  and  affright 
Veil  his  impassion'd  brow." 

Praying  our  readers  to  excuse  this  digres- 
sion, which  comes  burning  from  our  immedi- 
ate impressions,  we  return  to  Young's  plea 
for  Immortality.  This,  as  we  have  said,  is 
rather  eloquent  than  satisfactory.  The  stars 
teach  us  this  great  truth,  indeed,  but  not  as 
an  inference  from  their  own  immortality,  but 
because  they  prove  man's  greatness.  Surely 
the  mind  which  can  take  them  up  as  a  very 
little  thing — which  can  watch  their  motions 
so  minutely,  comprehend  so  many  of  their 
secrets,  and  prophecy  their  changes,  must  be 
greater  than  they,  must  be  cognate  to  those 
aboriginal  principles  on  which  their  hinges 
turn,  and  to  that  Great  Spirit  who  has  ore" 
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a  ted,  and  who  propels  them.  The  smallest 
insect  which  could  understand  a  little  of  the 
geometry  of  honey-cells,  would  prove  itself 
related  to  the  bee.  Could  a  bee  murmur 
approbation  over  the  pages  of  a  "  Paradise 
Lost,"  it  would  establish  a  distant  relationship 
to  the  poet.  These  are  only  possibilities ; 
but,  in  the  case  of  man,  we  have  certainty. 
Man  not  only  can  admire  the  host  of  heaven, 
which  they  cannot  one  another — can  not  only 
name  them,  as  they  cannot  each  other — can 
not  only  love  them,  as  they  cannot  even 
themselves — but  can  feel  and  assert  his  own 
superiority  to  them  all.  Need  we  quote  the 
words  of  Pascal,  who,  from  that  prison-house 
of  his  poor  emaciated  body,  double-barred 
by  a  wretched  superstition  and  an  iron  girdle, 
dared  to  send  out  this  challenge  to  the  stel- 
lar universe.  "/  am  greater  than  the  uni- 
verse. It  might,  indeed,  fall  and  crush  me, 
but  I  should  know  it  was  crushing  me,  where- 
as it  would  crush  unconsciously  ;  /  would  be 
conscious  of  the  defeat,  it  would  not  be  con- 
scious of  the  victory." 

To  this  argument  for  man's  greatness, 
Young  had  not  arrived.  Nay,  we  think  that 
he  often  confounds  man's  immortality  with 
his  greatness.  The  two  things  are  by  no 
means  identical.  Man  might  be  immortal 
without  being  great ;  he  might  be  an  eternal 
pariah,  or  bondsman.  But  man's  peculiar 
greatness,  as  of  one  made  in  the  image  of 
God,  and  superior  by  infinity  to  all  mere 
materialism,  secures  his  immortality,  or  at 
least  renders  it  exceedingly  likely. 

It  is  only  a  high  probability,  indeed,  on 
this  subject,  apart  from  the  disclosures  of 
Scripture,  that  we  can  at  present  attain.  The 
arguments  adduced  by  Brown  in  his  lectures, 
and  glorified  in  this  poem  of  Young's,  fail, 
after  all,  to  convince.  We  quote  a  passage 
on  this  subject,  conveying  our  sentiments, 
from  a  sermon  by  the  late  amiable  and  learn- 
ed Dr.  Duncan  of  Mid-Calder  (a  man  whom 
the  fourteen  students,  who  spent  three  happy 
autumnal  weeks  in  1833,  under  his  tuition, 
in  that  lovely  village,  loved  as  a  father,  ad- 
mired 'as  a  profound  divine,  under  his  wing 
became  knit  to  each  other  by  ties  which  defy 
time,  and  to  whom  the  very  word  "  Mid-Cal- 
der"  is  a  magic  sound)  who  says,  "As  for  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  if  we  appeal  to  the 
love  of  posthumous  fame,  the  argument  is 
not  only  founded  on  human  vanity,  but  seems 
to  militate  against  the  very  proposition  it  was 
intended  to  prove.  If  we  allege  the  strong 
and  universal  desire  of  future  existence,  this 
may  only  be  a  delusion.  If  we  reason  from 
the  perpetual  susceptibility  of  improvement, 


which  distinguishes  the  soul  from  the  body, 
there  are  appearances  of  decay  in  the  mental 
faculties  which,  though  not  universal,  like 
those  produced  by  age  on  the  corporeal 
frame,  and  though  easily  traced  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  body  on  the  soul  during  the  con- 
nection, may  yet  weaken  the  force  of  the 
argument,  if  we  resort  to  the  capability  of 
the  soul  for  receiving  more  of  the  enjoyments 
adapted  to  its  nature  than  can  be  attained  in 
the  present  life,  the  fear  of  indulging  pre- 
sumptuous expectation  may  subvert  this  plau- 
sibility— we  may  have  attained  all  that  we 
were  intended  to  enjoy ;  if  we  plead  the  im- 
materiality of  the  soul,  it  may  be  denied ;  or, 
granting  it  established,  still,  since  God  is  able 
to  annihilate  any  substance  which  he  has 
brought  out  of  nothing,whether  it  be  matter  or 
spirit,  and  since  our  previous  arguments  are 
not  at  variance  with  the  annihilation  of  the 
spirits  of  the  inferior  creature,  the  future  ex- 
istence of  our  spirits  must  depend  on  the  will 
of  the  Almighty,  and  what  shall  prove  that 
he  has  willed  their  eternity  ?  If  we  resort 
finally  to  the  moral  relation  of  rational  beings 
to  the  Deity,  and  argue  from  their  responsi- 
bility that  he  must  have  willed  their  future 
existence,  the  argument  fails  to  establish  the 
existence  of  separate  spirits ;  for  it  may  be 
supposed  enough  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
plete retribution,  that  the  person  be  at  some 
period,  however  distant,  recalled  from  the 
grave  and  judged  in  the  body.  It  is  Christ, 
after  all,  who  has  abolished  death,  and 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  by  the 
Gospel." 

If  not  more  eloquent  than  the  plea  for 
Immortality,  far  more  useful  and  solid  are 
Young's  pictures  of  death,  and  of  the  mis- 
eries of  human  life.  He  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  patient  and  powerful  limner  Death  ever 
had.  He  says,  indeed,  that  "  the  tyrant 
never  sat ;"  he  should  have  added,  "  except 
to  me."  To  him  death  is  no  vague  shadow — 
he  is  a  king  of  terrors — he  is  an  insatiate 
archer — he  is  a  near,  powerful,  almost  visi- 
ble foe.  He  has  known  him  by  direst  ex- 
perience— he  hates  him  with  a  personal  and 
perfect  hatred,  for  did  not  "  his  shaft  fly 
thrice,  and  thrice  his  peace  was  slain ;"  and, 
like  a  good  Scottish  author,  he  is  ready  to 
"  roar  out  in  his  agony  and  anguish,"  and  to 
shake  the  while  his  fist  in  the  face  of  the 
tyrant,  as  he  cries,  I  shall  yet  be  avenged  of 
thee.  Thou  shalt  be  swallowed  up  in  "  vic- 
tory." His  most  powerful  pictures  of  death 
are  too  well  known  to  be  quoted ;  the  fol- 
lowing lines  are  very  quaint,  very  striking, 
aud  not  much  ycl  m^a!*  i&ga&Ttt&\ — 
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u  These  bigh-aim'd  darts  of  death,  and  these  alone 
Should  I  collect,  my  quiver  would  be  full, 
A  quiver  which,  suspended  in  mid-air, 
Or  near  heaven's  archer,  in  a  zodiac,  hung 
(So  could  it  be),  should  draw  the  public  eye, 
The  gaze  and  contemplation  of  mankind — 
A  constellation  awful  yet  benign, 
To  guide  the  gay  through  life's  tempestuous 

wave, 
Nor  suffer  them  to  strike  the  common  rock." 

Surely  it  is  a  lofty  thought,  that  of  a  new 
constellation,  the  name  of  which  is  Death ! 
We  have  the  constellations  of  the  Scorpion, 
the  Sagittary,  the  Crab,  the  Balance,  the 
Plough — but  think  of  the  constellation  of 
the  Scythe  rising  up,  blue  and  bleak,  on  the 
shivering  edge  of  the  northern  sky. 

Young  has  painted  better  than  most  poets 
the  miseries  of  human  life,  because,  on  the 
whole,  he  has  taken  a  broader  view  of  them. 
Johnson  paints  principally  the  miseries  of 
cultivated,  scholarly,  and  diseased  men,  like 
himself,  living  in  cities;  Cowper,  of  the 
same  class,  living  in  country  places  ;  Byron, 
those  of  magnificent,  but  jaded  sensualists ; 
Foster,  of  captious  and  jaundiced  religion- 
ists, to  whom  genius  even  is  a  fatal  gift — the 
crown  of  their  habitual  curse  ;  Young,  lifted 
up  on  a  pinnacle,  "  sees  all  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world,  and  the  misery  thereof,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  time."  We  refer,  of  course,  to  that 
magnificent  passage  in  the  First  Night,  de- 
scribing "  earth's  melancholy  map,"  and  the 
still  more  melancholy  history  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, who — 

"  Here  plunged  in  mines,  forget  a  sun  was  made ; 
There,  beings,  deathless  as  their  haughty  lord, 
Are  hammer'd  to  the  galling  oar  for  life, 
And  plough  the  winter  s  wave,  and  reap  despair." 

Comprehension,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  princi- 
pal features  of  Young's  genius.  He  exhausts 
worlds  in  a  few  pages,  and  leaves  after- 
writers  nothing  to  do  but  wonder  and  imi- 
tate. Think  of  that  amazing  descant  on  the 
stare  in  the  Ninth  Night !  The  argument  of 
this  passage  is  not  conclusive,  as  we  have  in 
part  shown.  The  train  of  thought  is  often 
lost,  like  a  sunbeam  amid  thick  copse  wood. 
But  we  doubt,  if  in  any  poem  ("  Festus"  not 
excepted,)  there  can  be  found,  for  so  many 
successive  pages  (some  fifty  in  the  small 
edition  which  lies  before  us),  such  a  blaze  of 
poetic  glory — such  a  deluge  of  imagery — 
such  a  rush  and  tumult  as  of  a  sun  dissolv- 
ing in  some  supernal  storm,  and  in  a  moment 
into  its  constituent  sparks — such  an  exuber- 
ant and  rejoicing  power — such  an  exhaust- 
less  quantity  of  thought,  which,  too,  while 
tempestuous  la  its  motion  as  flame,  is  firm 


and  pointed  in  its  edgej  as  marble,  and  the 
very  faults  of  which  are  felt  necessary,  to 
prevent  you  saying,  "  It  is  the  voice  of  a  god, 
not  the  voice  of  a  man  1"  This  eulogium  will 
not  be  thought  extravagant,  if,  first,  the  pas- 
sage be  read  immediately  after  ;  if,  secondly, 
it  be  remembered  that  the  passages  in  Mil- 
ton, (such  as  his  account  of  the  overthrow  of 
the  angels  by  the  Son)  and  in  "  Festus," 
which  alone  can  compete  with  it  in  rapid 
rushing  power,  are  far  shorter ;  and  if  it  be 
remembered,  thirdly,  that  almost  all  the  fine 
things  which  have  been  said  since,  in  prose 
or  rhyme,  about  the  stars,  may  be  found,  in 
essence,  and  often  in  actual  expression,  in 
this  one  passionate  and  long  out-drawn  rap- 
ture of  Young's. 

Here  is  this  poet's  surpassing  power — he 
anticipates  ages,  and  this  because  be  was  one 
of  the  most  intensely  original  of  poets.  Traces 
of  Pope,  indeed,  there  are  in  his  diction  and 
wit,  and  all  that  is  lowest  about  him ;  but 
the  upper  stratum  of  his  mind  is  all  his  own. 
He  has  looked  at  nature  with  his  own  mind 
and  eye.  He  has  "  learned  in  suffering  what 
he  taught  in  song."  This  was  the  more  won- 
derful as  he  lived  in  a  low  and  imitative  age, 
and  appeared  like  a  new  creation  amid  the 
debris  of  Boileau  and  Racine.  Not  only  so, 
but  he  himself  was  often  a  laborious  imitator; 
and  nothing  could  have  saved  him  from  the 
pains  and  penalties  of  this  character,  save  a 
most  rare  and  unavoidable  originality.  Young 
may  be  compared  (as  De  Quincey  compares 
Coleridge)  to  one  of  those  millionaires  who 
pilfer  trifles  in  shops  from  sheer  disease.  Thus 
it  was  that  Coleridge  plagiarised  from  men 
ineffably  inferior  to  himself,  and  that  Young 
sometimes  sought  to  clip  his  own  raven  and 
star-dropt  wing  in  correspondence  with  the 
fashion  of  his  times. 

Many  years  have  elapsed  since  we  read  his 
"  Revenge,"  and  w*e  remember  little  of  it  save 
the  character  of  Zanga.  Hazlitt  calls  him  a 
vulgar  caricature  of  lago.  This  is  hardly 
fair.  Iago  is  of  the  earth,  earthy,  on  all 
those  points  in  which  he  does  not  communi- 
cate with  hell ;  he  is  excessively  clever,  but 
coarse,  obscene,  un poetical,  in  his  thought 
and  language — is  a  "  Spartan  dog,"  and  is 
left  under  the  possession  of  a  dumb  devil. 
Zanga  often  talks  poetry,  and  poetry,  too,  of 
a  high  order.  He  likes  the  rocking  of  the 
battlements.  He  anticipates  that  "  hell  for 
him  blows  all  its  fires."  Iago  is  a  hard-heart- 
ed, cold-blooded,  subtle,  and  far-reaching 
Italian.  Zanga's  revenge  has,  under  the  sun 
of  Africa,  and  the  fierce  sultry  winds  of  pas- 
sion which  blow  on  African  hearts,  attained  a 
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red  and  burning  crest,  like  that  of  a  gorgeous 
snake  or  dragon.  Iago's  heart  is  full  of  cool, 
concentrated  malignity;  Zanga's,  of  black 
and  boiling  hatred ;  the  passion  in  Iago's  heart 
*  is  simply  malice,  for  he  does  not  btlieve  that 
the  wrongs  of  which  he  speaks  are  real ; 
Zanga's  is  sincere  and  terrible,  although  mis- 
taken "Revenge." 

The  *  Paraphrase  on  the  Book  of  Job  "  is, 
like  most  such  things,  a  dilution  of  the  ori- 
ginal. Even  Milton — qualified  above  all  men 
to  be  a  divine  paraphrast,  had  he  not  been  a 
divine  poet  (what  a  translation  of  Homer  or 
of  the  Bible  could  he  have  produced!] — 
might  have  failed  in  rendering  into  English 
that-  series  of  colossal  enigmas — of  celestial 
dilemmas — of  questions  rising  above  each 
other,  like  steps  in  some  ladder,  the  top  of 
which  reacheth  unto  heaven — of  descriptions 
pressing,  like  falling  pyramids,  upon  the  very 
sense,  while  elevating  the  imagination  to  its 
highest  pitch,  which  are  contained  in  that 
speech  of  the  Deity,  under  which  the  latter 
chapters  of  Job  appear  to  groan,  being  bur- 
dened, below  the  incubus  of  a  God!  Our 
own  plain  English  version  conveys  far  more 
forcibly  than  Young's  paraphrase,  or  any 
other  we  have  seen,  the  severe  grandeur,  the 
terrific  irony,  the  massive  pictures,  and  the 
unearthly  poetry  of  this  sublimest  portion  of 
the  sublimest  poem  in  the  literature  of  earth. 

Young's  genius  was  Titanic,  and  is  con- 
stantly urging  him  to  Titanic  subjects,  whe- 
ther adapted  for  the  muse  or  not:  hence  his 
"  Last  Day."  This  has  considerable  merit 
— great  fluency,  and  force  of  language  and 
versification  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  is  alike  un- 
worthy of  the  author  and  the  subject.  Per- 
haps the  severest  thing  we  could  say  of  it 
were  that,  were  it  appearing  for  the  first  time 
now,  it  would  be  considered  a  rather  poor 
imitation  of  Montgomery's  "  Omnipresence 
of  the  Deity.  Like  it,  it  has  talent ;  but,  as 
in  it,  the  talent  is  often  buried  and  lost  in  a 
tumult  of  sound,  a  hubbub  of  mere  words, 
'a  roaring  cataract  of  nonsense." 

The  "  Love  of  Fame  the  Universal  Pas- 
sion," was  the  most  laborious,  although  far 
from  being  the  most  congenial  or  successful, 
of  this  poet's  works.  It  is  full  of  strong 
sense,  keen  observation  of  human  life  and 


manners,  and  sparkles  with  incessant  point. 
It  is,  however,  too  slavishly  formed  upon  the 
model  of  Pope,  and  becomes  wearisome  when 
read  long.  Its  satire  is  powerful,  but  much 
clumsier  than  Pope's ;  its  antithesis  is  too  fre- 
quent, and  too  labored ;  and  the  poem,  as  a 
whole,  may  be  pronounced  one  vast  illegi- 
ble ingenuity.  Yet  let  us  remember  what 
Dr  Johnson  said  of  it — "  It  is  a  very  great 
performance;  his  distich 8  have  the  weight  of 
solid  sentiment,  and  his  points  the  sharpness 
of  resistless  truth." 

With  his  "Resignation,"  "Busiris,"  <fec, 
we  are  not  acquainted.  In  all  his  works  we 
find  a  deep  and  personal  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  religion  ;  but  his  religion  bears  too 
broadly  the  mark  of  the  century  when  his 
poems  were  written.  The  coarse  forms  of 
infidelity  which  then  prevailed  are  somewhat 
coarsely  contested.  He  dwells  far  too  much 
upon  the  horrible  deaths  of  sceptics.  He 
lays  too  much  stress,  as  we  have  seen,  upon 
the  logical  arguments  for  immortality  and 
the  Christian  faith.  He  writes  often  of  death 
and  the  grave  rather  in  the  spirit  of  a  ghoul 
than  of  a  believer.  The  cross,  to  be  sure,  is 
seen  in  the  poem,  but  not  so  attractively  or 
so  often  as  we  might  have  wished.  Hence, 
on  the  whole,  the  book  is  a  gloomy  one,  and, 
like  the  "  Rambler,"  rather  shows  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  revelation,  and  the  misery  of 
human  nature  without  it,  than  the  peculiar 
and  glorious  adaptations  of  the  gospel  to  the 
necessities  of  our  race.  Still,  the  general 
cause  of  Christianity  owes  much  to  the  power- 
ful genius  of  Edward  Young.  His  "  Night 
Thoughts"  we  may  safely  pronounce  im- 
mortal as  the  race.  Other  thoughts,  indeed, 
may  and  must  the  Night  of  the  nineteenth 
century  be  suggesting  to  other  poetic  minds ; 
and  we  have  formerly  asked,  who  shall  sing 
to  us  the  glories  of  the  heavens  of  Herschell, 
or  of  the  steep-rising  skies  of  Rosse  ?  and 
have  ventured  to  predict  that,  sooner  or  later, 
the  Milton  of  midnight  shall  arise.  Till  this 
Avatar,  we  must  be  contented  to  walk  with 
head  uncovered  in  that  solemn  temple  which 
Young's  grand  and  gloomy  genius  has  reared 
on  such  solid  foundations,  adorned  with  such 
massive  ornaments,  and  lighted  up  with  such 
a  "dim  religious  light." 
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MISS  BERRY— A  BEQUEST  FROM  THE  LAST  CENTURY. 


An  event  occurred  last  Saturday  night 
week  which  makes  us  ask  ourselves  whether 
we  have  really  passed  the  middle  of  our  cen- 
tury. In  the  course  of  Saturday  night,  Nov. 
20,  one  died  who  could  and  did  tell  so  much 
of  what  happened  early  in  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  that  her  hearers  felt  as  if  they 
were  in  personal  relations  with  the  men  of 
that  time.  Miss  Berry  was  remarkable 
enough  in  herself  to  have  excited  a  good 
deal  of  emotion  by  dying  any  time  within 
the  last  seventy  years.  Dying  now,  she 
leaves  as  strong  as  ever  the  impression  of 
her  admirable  faculties,  her  generous  and 
affectionate  nature,  and  her  high  accomplish- 
ments, while  awakening  us  to  a  retrospect  of 
the  changes  and  fashions  of  our  English  in- 
tellect, as  expressed  by  literature.  She  was 
not  only  the  woman  of  letters  of  the  last 
century,  carried  far  forward  into  our  own — 
she  was  not  only  the  woman  of  fashion  who 
was  familiar  with  the  gaieties  of  life  before 
the  fair  daughters  of  George  III.  were  seen 
abroad,  and  who  had  her  own  will  and  way 
with  society  up  to  last  Saturday  night ;  she 
was  the  repository  of  the  whole  literary  his- 
tory of  fourscore  years ;  and  when  she  was 
pleased  to  throw  open  the  folding  doors  of 
her  memory,  they  were  found  to  be  mirrors, 
and  in  them  was  seen  the  whole  procession 
of  literature,  from  the  mournful  Cow  per  to 
Tennyson  the  laureate. 

It  was  a  curious  sight — visible  till  recently, 
though  now  all  are  gone — the  chatting  of 
three  ladies  on  the  same  sofa — the  two  Miss 
Berrys  and  their  intimate  friend,  Lady  Char- 
lotte Lindsay.  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  was 
the  daughter  of  Lord  North  ;  and  the  Miss 
Berrys  had  both  received,  as  was  never  any 
secret,  the  offer  of  the  hand  of  Horace  Wal- 
pole.  It  is  true  he  was  old,  and  knew  him- 
self to  be  declining,  and  made  this  offer  as 
an  act  of  friendship  and  gratitude  ;  but  still, 
the  fact  remains  that  she,  who  died  last  Sat- 
urday night,  might  have  been  the  wife  of 
him  who  had  the  poet  Gray  for  his  tutor. 
These  ladies  brought  into  our  time  a  good 
deal  of  the  manners,  the  conversation  and 


the  dress  of  the  last  century ;  but  not  at  all 
in  a  way  to  cast  any  restraint  on  the  young- 
est of  their  visitors,  or  to  check  the  inclina- 
tion to  inquire  into  the  thoughts  and  ways 
of  men  long  dead,  and  the  influence  of  modes 
long  passed  away.  It  was  said  that  Miss 
Berry  s  parties  were  rather  blue ;  and  per- 
haps they  were  so ;  but  she  was  not  aware' 
of  it ;  and  all  thought  of  contemporary  ped- 
antry dissolved  under  her  stories  of  how  she 
once  found  on  the  table,  on  her  return  from 
a  ball,  a  volume  of  "Plays  on  the  Passions," 
and  how  she  kneeled  on  a  chair  at  the  table 
to  see  what  the  book  was  like,  and  was  found 
there — feathers  and  satin  shoes  and  all — by 
the  servant  who  came  to  let  in  the  winter 
morning  light ;  or  of  how  the  world  of  lite- 
rature was  perplexed  and  distressed — as  a 
swarm  of  bees  that  have  lost  their  queen — 
when  Dr.  Johnson  died  ;  or  of  how  Charles 
Fox  used  to  wonder  that  people  could  make 
such  a  fuss  about  that  dullest  of  new  books 
—Adam  Smith's  "  Wealth  of  Nations."  He 
was  an  Eton  boy,  just  promised  a  trip  to 
Paris  by  his  father,  when  Miss  Berry  was 
born ;  and  Pitt  was  a  child  in  the  nursery, 
probably  applauded  by  his  maid  for  his  suc- 
cess in  learning  to  speak  plain.  Burns  was 
then  toddling  in  and  out,  over  the  threshold 
of  his  father's  cottage.  Just  when  she  was 
entering  on  the  novel-reading  age,  Evelina 
came  out;  and  Fanny  Burney^i  aeries  of 
novels  were  to  that  generation  of  young  peo- 
ple what  Scott's  were  to  the  next  but  one. 
If  the  youths  and  maidens  of  that  time  had 
bad  fiction,  they  had  good  history,  for  the 
learned  Mr.  Gibbon  gave  them  volume  after 
volume  which  made  them  proud  of  their  age. 
They  talked  about  their  poets,  and  no  doubt 
each  had  an  idol  in  that  day  as  in  ours  and 
everybody '8.  The  earnestness,  sense,  feeling 
and  point  of  Cowper  delighted  some:  and 
they  reverently  told  of  the  sorrows  of  his  se- 
cluded life,  as  glimpses  were  caught  of  him 
in  his  walks  with  Mrs.  Unwin.  Others  stood 
on  tiptoe  to  peep  into  Dr.  Darwin's  "  chaise" 
as  he  went  his  professional  round,  writing 
and  polishing  his  verses  as  he  went ;  and  his 
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admirers  insisted  that  nothing  so  brilliant  had 
ever  been  written  before.  Miss  Berry  must 
hare  well  remembered  the  first  exhibition  of 
this  brilliancy  before  the  careless  eyes  of  the 
world ;  and  she  must  have  remembered  the 
strangeness  of  the  contrast  when  Crabbe 
tried  the  contrast  of  his  homely  pathos,  en- 
couraged to  do  so  by  Burke.  And  then 
came  something  which  it  is  scarcely  credible 
that  the  world  should  have  received  during 
the  period  of  Johnson's  old  age,  and  the  ma- 
turity of  Gibbon,  and  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  and 
Burns — the  wretched  rhyming  of  the  Bathe- 
aston  set  of  sentimental  pedants.  In  rebuke 
of  them,  the  now  mature  woman  saw  the 
theory  of  Wordsworth  rise ;  and  in  rebuke 
of  him,  she  saw  the  young  and  confident  Jef- 
frey and  his  comrades  arise ;  and  in  rebuke 
of  them  saw  the  Quarterly  Review  arise, 
when  she  was  beginning  to  be  elderly.  She 
saw  Joanna  Baillie's  great  fame  rise  and  de- 
cline, without  either  the  rise  or  decline  chang- 
ing in  the  least  the  countenance  or  the  mood 
of  the  happy  being  whose  sunshine  came 
from  quite  another  luminary  than  fame.  She 
saw  the  rise  of  Wordsworth's  fame,  growing 
as  it  did  out  of  the  reaction  against  the 
pomps  and  vanities  of  the  Johnsonian  and 
Darwinian  schools  ;  and  she  lived  to  see  its 
decline  when  the  great  purpose  was  fulfilled, 
of  inducing  poets  to  say  what  they  mean,  in 
words  which  will  answer  that  purpose.  She 
saw  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  Moore's  pop- 
ularity; and  the  rise  and  establishment  of 
Campbell's.  The  short  career  of  Byron 
passed  before  her  eyes  like  a  summer  storm, 
and  that  of  Scott  constituted  a  great  interest 
of  her  life  for  many  years.  What  an  expe- 
rience— to  have  studied  the  period  of  horrors 
— represented  by  Monk  Lewis — of  conven- 
tionalism in  Fanny  Burney— of  metaphysical 
fiction  in  Godwin — of  historical  romance  in 
Scott— and  of  a  new  order  of  fiction  in  Dick- 
ens, which  it  is  yet  too  soon  to  characterize 
by  a  phrase. 

We  might  go  on  for  hours,  and  not  exhaust 
the  history  of  what  she  saw  on  the  side  of 
literature  alone.  If  we  attempted  to  num- 
ber the  scientific  men  who  have  crossed  her 
threshold — the  foreigners  who  found  within 
her  doors  the  best  of  London  and  the  cream 
of  society,  we  should  never  have  done.  And 
of  the  political  changes  she  saw — the  conti- 
nental wars,  the  establishment  of  American 
independence — the  long  series  of  French 
revolutions — the  career  of  Washington,  of 
Napoleon,  of  Nelson,  of  Wellington,  with 
that  of  all  the  statesmen  from  Lord  Chatham 
to  Peel — from  Franklin  to  Webster,    But  it 


is  too  much.  It  is  bewildering  to  us,  though- 
it  never  overpowered  her.  She  seemed  to 
forget  nothing,  and  to  notice  everything,  and 
to  be  able  to  bear  so  long  a  life  in  such  times ; 
but  she  might  well  be  glad  to  sink  to  sleep, 
as  she  did  last  Saturday  night  week,  after  so 
long  drawn  a  pageant  of  the  world's  pomps 
and  vanities,  and  transient  idolatries,  and 
eternal  passions. 

Reviewing  the  spectacle,  it  appears  to  us, 
as  it  probably  did  to  her,  that  there  is  no 
prevalent  taste,  at  least  in  literature,  without 
a  counteraction  on  the  spot,  preparing  soci- 
ety for  a  reaction.  Miss  Berry  used  to  say 
that  she  published  the  later  volumes  of  Waf- 
pole's  correspondence  to  prove  that  the  world 
was  wrong  in  thinking  him  heartless;  she 
believing  the  appearance  of  heartlessness  in 
him  to  be  ascribable  to  the  influences  of  his 
time.  She  did  not  succeed  in  changing  the 
world's  judgment  of  her  friend  ;  and  this  was 
partly  because  the  influences  of  the  time  did 
not  prevent  other  men  from  showing  heart. 
Charles  James  Fox  had  a  heart,  and  so  had 
Burke  and  a  good  many  more.  While  John- 
son and  then  Darwin  were  corrupting  men's 
taste  in  diction,  Cowper  was  keeping  it  pure 
enough  to  enjoy  the  three  rising  poets,  alike 
only  in  their  plainness  of  speech — Crabbe, 
Burns,  and  Wordsworth.  Before  Miss  Bur- 
ney had  exhausted  our  patience,  the  practi- 
cal Maria  Edgeworth  was  growing  up.  While 
Godwin  would  have  engaged  us  wholly  with 
the  interior  scenery  of  man's  nature,  Scott 
was  fitting  up  his  theatre  for  his  mighty  pro- 
cession of  costumes,  with  men  in  them  to  set 
them  moving ;  and  Jane  Austen,  whose  name 
and  works  will  outlive  many  that  were  sup- 
posed immortal,  was  stealthily  putting  forth 
her  unmatched  delineations  of  domestic  life 
in  the  middle  classes  of  our  over-living  Eng- 
land. And  against  the  somewhat  feeble  ele- 
gance of  Sir  William  Jones'  learning  there 
was  the  safeguard  of  Gibbon's  marvellous 
combination  of  strength  and  richness  in  his 
erudition.  The  vigor  of  Campbell's  lyrics 
was  a  set-off  against  the  prettiness  of  Moore's, 
The  subtlety  of  Coleridge  meets  its  match, 
and  a  good  deal  more,  in  the  development 
of  science  ;  and  the  morose  complainings  of 
Byron  are  less  and  less  echoed  now  that  the 
place  has  opened  the  world  to  gentry  whose 
energies  would  be  self-corroding  if  they  were 
under  blockade  at  home,  through  a  universal 
continental  war.  Byron  is  read  at  sea  now, 
on  the  way  to  the  North  Pole,  or  to  Califor- 
nia, or  to  Borneo ;  and  in  that  way  his  woes 
can  do  no  harm.  To  everything  there  is  a 
season ;  and.  to  «*  wj  IraXtarci  A  *  %*»»*». 
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there  is  an  antagonism  preparing.  Thus  all 
things  have  their  turn ;  all  human  faculties 
have  their  stimulus,  sooner  or  later,  suppos- 
ing them  to  be  put  in  the  way  of  the  influ- 
ences of  social  life. 

It  was  eminently  so  in  the  case  of  the  aged 
lady  who  is  gone  from  us  ;  and  well  did  her 
mind  respond  to  the  discipline  offered  by  her 
long  and  favorable  life  of  ninety  years.  One 
would  like  to  know  how  she  herself  summed 


up  such  an  experience  as  her's — the  specta- 
cle of  so  many  everlasting  things  dissolved — 
so  many  engrossing  things  forgotten — so  many 
settled  things  set  afloat  again,  and  floated  out 
of  sight.  Perhaps  these  true  words  wander- 
ed once  more  into  her  mind  as  her  eyes  were 
closing : 

We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  of;  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. 


LITERARY    MISCELLANIES. 


Thk  announce mente  of  the  past  month  were  few 
and  unimportant. 

The  Lives  and  Letters  of  the  Earls  of  Essex,  in 
the  reigns  of  Elisabeth,  James  I.,  and  Charles  I.,  by 
Capt  Devereux,  is  announced  as  in  press. 

Mr.  (ayard's  new  volume  on  Nineveh  has  not 
yet  appeared.  Personal  Narrative  of  an  English- 
man m  Abysinnia,  is  also  announced. 

Two  concluding  volumes  of  the  Stowe  Papers, 
embracing  the  Orenville  Correspondence. 

A  new  edition  of  Hallam's  Literary  Essays  and 
Characters.  Ranke's  Civil  Wars  and  Monarchy  in 
France,  in  ten  vols.,  announced  as  nearly  ready.  To 
be  published  simultaneously  in  Berlin  and  London. 

Narrative  of  the  attempted  escape  of  Charles  L 
from  Cariebrooke  Castle,  by  George  Hillier,  is  near- 
ly ready. 

Australia  as  it  is,  by  F.  Lavelet,  Esq. 

There  are  rumors  of  works  in  preparation  by  a 
quartette  of  Religious  notables — Miall,  of  The  Non- 
conformist, Father  Gavazzi,  Johann  Honge,  the 
Neo-Catholic,  and  the  Very  Reverend  Dr.  Giacomo 
Achilli. 

The  second  volume  of  Mr.  Forster'B  "  One  Prim- 
eval Language,  traced  through  ancient  inscrip- 
tions, <fcc. "  has  been  published.  Mr.  F's.  first  work 
on  the  "  Historical  Geography  of  Arabia"  contained 
much  valuable  matter  respecting  that  hitherto  ob- 
scure subject,  and  opened  a  new  field  of  palaeogra- 
phy by  making  known  the  Himyaritic  inscriptions 
of  Hadramaut.  His  "  Voice  of  Israel  from  the 
Rocks  of  Sinai,"  the  first  part  of  the  present  work, 
was  published  last  year.  The  object  of  the  pre- 
sent volume  is  to  apply  the  same  alphabet  and 
language,  by  which  he  believed  himself  to  have  un- 
ravelled their  meaning,  to  the  hieroglyphics  of 
Egypt.  His  results  are  entirely  at  variance  with 
those  of  Champollion  and  his  followers. 

I8is  :  an  Egyptian  Pilgrimage.  By  James  Au- 
gustus St  John.  The  Literary  Gazette  pronounces 
this  "  a  charming  romance  of  real  life,  detailing, 
somewhat  after  the  style  of  the '  Arabian  Nights' 
Entertainments,'  the  incidents  and  reflections  of  a 
pilgrimage  in  a  land  a  bounding  still  in  unsung 
mythical  an& poetical  suggestions;  and,  written  in  a 
true  Oriental  spirit,  it  impresses  the  reader,  not- 


withstanding its  affectations  and  desultory  fancies, 
with  a  strong  sympathetic  interest." 

"State  Papers  relating  to  English  History." 
Upwards  of  twenty  years  ago,  William  the  Fourth 
appointed  a  Commission  for  "  printing  and  publish- 
ing State  Papers."  Six  quarto  volumes  nave  re- 
cently been  published,  containing  a  selection  of 
correspondence  relating  to  the  foreign  affairs  of  the 
entire  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  extending  from  1509 
to  1547  ;  though  the  date  on  a  title  page  commences 
with  1473,  one  document  going  back  to  Edward  the 
Fourth  and  a  few  to  Henry  the  Seventh.  The 
number  of  papers  is  1474 ;  and  the  six  volumes  ex- 
tend to  upwards  of  four  thousand  pages,  exclusive 
of  a  "  vocabulary,"  and  two  elaborate  indexes  of 
persons  and  places,  which  occupy  nearly  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pages  more. 

Mr.  Thackeray's  "  Henry  Esmond,"  republished 
by  the  Harpers,  receives  universal  eulogy.  The 
Athenceum  says:  "  Once  more  we  feel  that  we  have 
before  us  a  masculine  and  thorough  English  writer, 
uniting  the  power  of  subtle  analysis  with  a  strong 
volition  and  a  moving  eloquence — an  eloquence 
which  has  gained  in  richness  and  harmony.  His 
pathos  is  now  sweeter,  less  jarred  against  by  angry 
sarcasm,  but  perhaps  scarcely  so  powerful' 

Lives  of  the  Brothers  Humboldt,  Alexander  and 
William.  Translated  and  arranged  from  the  Ger- 
man of  Klencke  and  Schlesier,  by  Juliette  Bauer. 
These  sketches  of  the  lives  of  two  remarkable  bro- 
thers, says  the  Spectator,  are  not  equal  to  the 
themes.  Though  dealing  with  circumstances,  they 
are  dry,  and  want  that  living  power  which  interests 
the  reader. 

In  noticing  Mr.  Carleton's  new  tale,  Red  Hall,  or 
the  Baronets  Daughter,  the  Literary  Gazette  thus 
characterizes  this  popular  author :  "  Amongst  the 
mental  products  of  the  sister  island,  its  school  of 
fiction  is  eminently  distinguished  by  vivacity  and 
force, — and  the  names  of  Edgeworth,  Morgan, 
Griffin,  and  Banim  are  honorably  connected  with 
triumphs  in  this  department  of  letters.  Associated 
with  them  by  remarkable  success  in  his  pictures  of 
the  Irish  peasantry,  Mr.  Carleton's  merits  have  been 
long  recognized.  In  bis  Irish  fictions  there  was  a 
local  fidelity  and  minute  accuracy  of  detail,  a  era* 
phic  circumstantiality,  and  exact  copying  of  that 
nature  most  familiar  to  him,  which  affected  readers 
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like  the  tight  of  a  Dutch  painting.     No  other  Irish 

fictiooiat  has  approached  him  in  dsguerreotypiog 
the  Irifh  peasant,  with  hie  mingled  vices  and  vir- 
tues, hie  violence  andbw  wit." 

The  Alhenamn  thus  speaks  of  Mr.  Putnam's 
"Memorial  of  Cooper:" — This  handsome  and  veil 
printer!  volume  contains  a  portrait  of  the  American 


■ti  meeting  held  in  Hew  York  this 
spring,  it  is  altogether  a  graceful  and  interesting 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  man  of  letter!  who,  dur- 
ing a  long  lire,  had  been  to  foreign  countries  one  of 
the  popular  illustrations  of  American  genius.  Thil 
memorial — which  shows  a  gathering  of  the  good  and 
gifted  from  every  part  of  the  American  Union  at 
the  grave,  so  to  eay,  of  a  man  whose  fame  reatedon 
other  bases  than  the  almighty  dollar — as  well  as 
seme  other  manifestations  which  we  hare  noted 
with  approval,  goes  to  prove  that  a  Dative  literature 
ia  taking  its  place  in  the  New  World  as  a  separate 
and  necessary  fact  "Time  and  death,"  to  use  the 
word*  of  Mr.  Hawthorne,  "  have  begun  to  hallow 
it."  In  a  word,  it  is  now  to  be  accepted  because  it 
ia  beginning  to  be  historical. 

An  'eminent  publisher"  iu  Edinburgh  announces 
a  money-prise  for  the  beat  piece  of  "  poetry  for  the 
new  year,"  the  length  of  the  poem  not  to  exceed 
twenty-four  lines,  to  be  the  property  of  the  pub- 
lisher, and  to  be  sold  in  packet*  at  a  shilling  the 
hundred.  The  form  of  the  idea  is  lair,  but  the 
method  of  deciding  the  merit  of  the  poetry  ia  more 
ingenious  than  ingenuous  on  the  part  of  the  pub- 
lishers and  printers,  who  announce  that  "  the  hymn 
having  the  largest  sale  before  lat  February  will  be 
entitled  to  the  prize." 

There  is  now  published  monthly,  at  Paris,  a  pe- 
riodical of  sixty-four  pages,  containing,  in  123  col- 
umn*, close  print,  translation!  of  English  novels 
and  romances  which  have  nut  hitherto  been  pub- 
lished in  France,  It  is  called  "  Qalerie  dea  Komana 
Anglais,"  and  is  destined  by  its  conductors  "to  take 
ita  place  by  the  side  of  the  works  of  Walter  Scott 
and  Cooper." 

The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  has  named  a  com- 
mission charged  with  the  task  of  compiling  a  new 
national  dictionary,  "in  which  all  the  new  words 
that  have  established  themselves  in  the  language 
by  daily  use  are  to  be  incorporated  and  made  claa- 

The  French  government  is  now  busily  engaged  in 
drawing  up  the  standing  laws  and  regulations  of  a 
General  Horticultural  Society  for  all  France,  which 
is  to  consist  of  titular  and  honorary  members,  and 
of  an  unlimited  number  of  foreign  correspondent*. 

H.  de  Lamartine  continues  his  literary  labors 
with  extraordinary  industry.  He  has  juet  brought 
out  another  volume,  the  seventh  of  bis  "  History  of 
the  Res  torn  I  run,"  and  the  eighth  and  last  is  to  ap- 
pear before  the  end  of  the  month.  It  ia  generally 
asserted  in  Paris  that  Bonaparte  has  pressed  him 
to  accept  a  senatorsbip  with  a  salary,  but  that  he 
has  refused. 

Pensions  have  recently  been  conferred  from  the 
civil  list  on  Dr.  Charles  Richardson,  author  of  the 
'  new  English  Dictionary,  £76;  and  Mr.  Francis 
Ronalds,  of  the  Kew  Observatory,  £75,  in  "consi- 
deration or  his  eminent  services  in  electricity  and 
meteorology." 

Ouanf  the  raott  learned  and  accomplished  scholars 


The  paper*  announce  the  death  of  Dr.  Schotx,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  oriental  scholars  of  Ger- 
many. Ha  was  senior  member  of  the  Faculty  of 
Theology  at  Bonn,  and  a  professor  ia  the  university 

of  that  town.  He  studied  Persian  and  Arebicunder 
the  celebrated  Sylvestre  de  Sacy  of  Paris;  brought 
out  a  new  critical  edition  of  the  New  Testament, 
for  which  he  consulted  innumerable  original  docu- 
ments ;  made  a  complete  literary  and  scientific  ex- 
ploration of  Alexandria,  Cairo,  Central  Egypt,  Pales- 
tine, Syria,  Marmarica,  Ac,  and  published  accounts 
thereof  He  also  wrote  several  volumes  on  France, 
Switzerland,  Ac  He  has  bequeathed  his  valuable 
collection  of  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  manu- 
scripts, antiquities,  and  coins,  together  with  his  very 
— iluable  library,  to  the  University  of  Bonn. 
About  2TO  coins  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  Gor- 
an, Antoninus  Pius,  Gallienus,  and  Valerian,  were 
found  a  few  day*  ago  in  digging  for  a  railway  near 
Villefraucbe,  in  France.  Amongst  them  was  one 
bearing  on  one  side  a  woman's  bead,  and  the  word* 
"Julia  Pia,"  and  "Felix  Augusta;"  on  the  other  aids 
naked  female,  with  the  words  "  Venus  Geaetrix." 
The  medals  atnek  together,  and  appeared  to  have 
been  deposited  in  a  vase. 

Mr.  Crawford,  the  well  known  Amoricanjcnlptor 
at  Home,  is  said  to  hare  received  a  commission 
from  a  munificent  and  enthusiastic  countryman,  for 
a  bronxe  statue  of  Beethoven,  which  is  to  be  placed 
in  the  Music  Hall  of  Boston,  U.  i*.  That  greatest 
instrumental  composer  is  still  without  a  statue  in 
Vienna  I 

The  brightest  genius  of  modern  Italy — Vincenso 
Gioberti — has  just  diad  at  Paris,  whilst  yet  in  his 
prime.  Not  only  was  he  a  distinguished  aaholar, 
but  a  brilliant  writer,  a  profound  philosopher,  an 
able  statesman,  and  a  fervent  patriot,  His  great 
literary  works  are  "  Inlroduiione  alio  Studio  delta 
FiloBotia,"  in  which  he  eloquently  demonstrates  that 
all  true  philosophy  must  be  founded  on  religion ;  a 
treatise  "Del  iicllo."  and  the  "i'rimato  civile  a 
morale  degli  Italiani,"  showing  the  union  of  civiliza- 
tion with  religion,  and  the  necessity  of  the  subjec- 
tion of  both  to  the  papacy.  He  was  a  priest,  and 
an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

On  the  4th  ulL,  at  the  age  of  about  sixty -three  or 
sixty-four,  died  the  renowned  geologist,  Gideon 
Algernon  Mantell,  LL.D.,  F.K.S.  He  bad  been  a 
severe  sufferer  for  soma  time  past,  but  his  energy 
and  spirit*,  were  such,  that  it  was  impossible  out  to 
forget  this  after  being  a  few  minutes  in  his  com- 

Eany.  Dr.  Mantel!  imbibed,  at  an  early  period  of 
is  life,  a  taste  for  natural  history  pursuits,  and 
having  fixed  his  residence  as  a  medical  practitioner 
at  Lewes,  was  led  to  devote  himself,  with  great 
natural  enthusiasm,  to  the  investigation  of  the  fos- 
sils of  the  Chalk  and  of  the  Wealden  of  Sussex.  He 
was  subsequently  author  of  the  "  Wonders  of  Geo- 
logy," ''Medals  of  Creation,"  "Petrifactions  and 
their  Teachings,"  Ac 

Mr.  Bancraft's  new  volume  is  very  favorably  re- 
ceived. The  Literary  Gattlte  says  of  it,  "Mr.  Ban- 
craft's  work  improves  as  it  advances.  The  author 
xcels  in  narrative,  and  as  the  events  of  the  story, 
tot  VteV&aJMl  va.  ■cotsn 


thicken  there  ia  let*  i 
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general  reflections  and  disquisitions  in  which  he  is 
less  happy.  We  are  pleased  to  find  that  the  same 
candid  and  temperate  tone  is  continued  in  the  more 
difficult  part  of  the  narrative  on  which  he  has  now 
entered.  For  a  historian  to  be  devoid  of  all  per- 
sonal or  national  bias  we  formerly  said  was  neither 
possible  nor  desirable.  Enough  of  feeling  Mr.  Ban- 
croft throws  into  his  narrative  to  sustain  interest — 
never  enough  to  give  offence." 

Parisian  Sights  and  French  Principles,  originally 
published  by  the  Harpxrs,  has  been  republished  in 
London,  and  is  thus  noticed  by  the  Spectator.  u  This 
New  York  volume  is  the  result  of  the  observation 
and  experience  of  an  American  who  for  some  time 
resided  in  Paris  for  the  education  of  his  children.  It 
has  not  that  attraction  of  character  and  contrast 
which  American  books  on  Europe  sometimes 
possess ;  for  a  wide  experience  in  many  countries, 
and  perhaps  an  enjoyment  of  the  Parisian  life  he 
condemns,  has  given  our  author  cosmopolitan  ideas 
and  the  toleration  of  a  man  of  the  world.  The 
book,  however,  combines  in  an  agreeable  way  a 
picture  of  Paris  and  its  people,  an  estimate  of 
French  character  and  principles,  with  notices  of 
passing  events  and  opinions.  Much  above  a  guide- 
nook  in  its  descriptive  parts,  the  volume  presents  a 
good  picture  of  the  most  striking  features  of  Paris, 
and  will  furnish  a  stranger  with  hints  as  to  places 
that  the  common  sight-seer  might  overlook.  The 
estimate  of  the  French  is  full,  fair,  and  just,  with- 
out harshness,  dealing  equally  with  their  good  and 
evil  qualities.  The  opinion  on  the  public  or  politi- 
cal character  of  the  nation  is  severe  to  a  degree— 
perhaps  unjustly  so.  Without  seeming  to  favor 
Louis  Napoleon,  the  author  adopts  all  the  views  of 
his  creature  as  to  his  having  "saved  society"  from 
the  anarchy  and  civil  war  that  were  impending  in 
1852,  and  would  have  involved  France  in  rapine 
and  blood  bnt  for  the  coup  d'6tat  The  American 
also  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  French  peo- 
ple are  at  present  unfit  for  freedom,  under  either  a 
republic  or  a  constitutional  monarchy  like  England ; 
but  must  be  ruled  by  a  despotism,  for  they  are  in- 
capable of  governing  themselves." 

Woman's  Record  is  the  title  of  a  massive  and 
beautiful  octavo,  of  upwards  of  900  pages,  issued 
by  the  Messrs.  Harper,  compiled  with  immense 
labor  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Josepha  Hale.  The  object  is 
to  give  sketches  ns  complete  as  possible,  of  all  the 
prominent  and  note-worthy  women  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  The  work  is  divided  into  four  eras — 
the  first  embraces  the  women  before  the  Christian 
era;  the  second  reaching  to  1500;  the  third  em- 
bracing those  who  have  died,  and  the  fourth, 
the  living  writers  of  note.  Such  a  compilation, 
it  is  evident,  is  a  work  of  great  labor,  but  has 
here  been  done  with  thoroughness,  candor,  and 
judgment.  Selections  from  the  best  of  the  writers 
noticed,  in  prose  and  verse,  are  also  given,  making  a 
fine  body  of  literary  reading.  It  is  adorned  with 
some  three  or  four  hundred  neatly  engraved  por- 
traits, which  of  course,  enhance  the  value  of  the 
work.  Considering  the  incredible  labor  invested  in 
such  an  undertaking,  and  the  useful  purposes  it  may 
serve,  Mrs.  Hale  is  to  be  congratulated  on  complet- 
ing her  task.  It  is  a  noble  monument  of  female 
genius  and  worth. 

The  Messrs.  Harper  have  likewise  published  a 
beautifully  printed  octavo  of  about  700  pages,  en- 
titled, Select  British  Oratory — a  selection  of  the 
best  speeches  of  British  statesmen  and  orators,  from 


early  times  to  the  present,  with  historical  and  crit- 
ical introductions  and  notes,  by  Professor  Goodrich, 
of  Yale  College.  The  editorial  office  has  been  most 
judiciously  and  tastefully  performed:  the  reader  is 
put  in  possession  of  the  occasion  on  which  each 
speech  was  delivered,  introduced  to  the  parties,  and 
placed  at  the  point  in  the  history  the  discussion  oc- 
cupied by  the  orator,  so  that  the  force  of  the  argu- 
ment, the  point  of  the  allusions,  and  the  adroitness 
and  skill  of  the  personality  and  invective  can  be 
understood.  The  speeches  aro  then  given  entire. 
The  massive  volume  comprises  the  great  bulk  of  all 
the  memorable  forensic  efforts  which  have  adorned 
the  British  parliament,  so  that  with  many  speeches 
which  could  not  be  obtained  elsewhere,  nearly  all 
of  those  of  the  great  masters  of  oratory  which  are 
needful  for  the  general  reader,  are  secured.  The 
good  taste  which  has  presided  over  the  selection, 
and  the  sound  critical  judgment  pronounced  upon 
them,  give  the  work  far  greater  value  than  a  com- 
pilation. It  is  a  noble  body  of  thought — comprising 
some  of  the  loftiest  and  most  memorable  passages 
in  English  literature.  It  is  beautifully  printed,  and 
makes  a  volume  which  will  enrich  the  selectest 
library. 

The  Messrs.  Applston  have  facilitated  the  friendly 
offices  peculiar  to  the  holiday  season,  by  issuing  a 
group  of  splendidly  executed,  and  really  valuable 
gift-books.  The  Queens  of  England,  a  series  of 
biographical  sketches  of  the  better-known  British 
Queens,  from  Matilda  of  Scotland  to  Victoria,  from 
the  pen  of  Miss  Agnes  Strickland,  who  has  made 
this  department  of  history  her  special  study.  These 
sketches  are  brief,  but  very  comprehensive,  graphic, 
and  satisfactory.  The  embellishments  consist  of 
twenty  superbly  engraved  portraits  of  these  sover- 
eigns, in  line  and  stipple,  and  executed  by  the  best 
English  artists.  They  possess  a  delicacy  of  finish 
which  are  hardly  to  be  matched  by  American  art, 
and  which  form  a  strikingly  beautiful  picture. 
These  portraits,  with  the  accompanying  sketches, 
are  of  greater  value  than  mere  works  of  art ;  and 
the  intelligent  reader  of  English  history  will  find 
them  as  suggestive  to  the  memory  as  they  are 
pleasing  to  the  eye.  The  binding  is  richly  elegant, 
befitting  the  subject,  and  the  special  purpose  of  the 
book. 

The  Women  of  Early  Christianity  is  also  one  of 
the  annuals  of  this  house — a  series  of  seventeen  steel 
engravings,  representing  ideal  portraits  of  the  wor- 
thy women  of  the  early  ages  of  the  church,  and  ac- 
companied with  graphic  and  pleasing  sketches.  The 
engravings  are  likewise  of  English  origin — preserv- 
ing the  exquisite  merit  of  the  best  styles  of  art,  and 
the  letter-press  contents  are  from  the  pens  of 
several  of  the  most  prominent  divines  in  this  coun- 
try. The  well-known  names  of  Drs.  Sprague, 
Bethune,  Cheever,  Bishops  Wainwright,  Potter,  and 
Spencer,  and  others,  are  among  the  contributors,  who 
have  given  all  the  information  which  is  extant  con- 
cerning these  several  personages,  in  a  pleasing 
form.  The  exterior  of  this  work  is  like  its  com- 
panion, massive  and  rich. 

In  their  valuable  reading  series,  entitled  "  Apple- 
ton's  Popular  Library ,"  this  house  have  lately  issued 
several  fine  works.  A  second  series  of  articles 
selected  from  literary  leaders  of  the  London  Timet, 
embracing  sketches  and  eloquent  papers  on  Sterling, 
Sir  John  Franklin,  Orote,  the  Greek  historian,  Lord 
Clarendon,  Lord  Holland,  <fcc,  all  possessing  that 
vigor  of  style  and  comprehensive  sweep  for  which 
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the  beat  articles  of  this  jonrnal  are  remarkable. 
Confusion*  of  Fid  Boodle,  by  Thackeray,  one  or  the 
earlier  eitraTiganiss  of  toe  great  satirist  of  the 
age.  Memorial!  of  Daniel  Webster,  in  2  vols,  com- 
prising the  very  circumstantial  and  interesting  per- 
sonal sketches  of  Mr.  Webster,  contributed  by  Geo. 
&  P.  Lyman  to  the  columns  of  the  Daily  Timet, 
and  famishing  by  far  the  most  complete  and  genial 
portraiture   of  the   great  statesman  that  has  ap- 

The  new  novel  of  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins,  Basil,  has 
been  re-printed  by  this  house — a  work  highly  spo- 
ken of  by  British  critical  journals,  and  as  tbe  pro- 
duction of  the  author  of  Ontonina,  welt  worth  reading. 

The  Land  of  Bondage  it  the  title  of  a  finely-exe- 
cuted and  illustrated  description  of  a  Tour  in  Kgy pt, 
by  Bishop  WaiuwrighL  Tbe  illustrations  are  quite 
numerous,  from  tbe  best  drawings  of  nearly  all  the 
remarkable  spots  in  Egypt,  and  engraved  with  great 
elegance.  Tbe  letterpress  is  written  in  a  pleasing, 
thoughtful,  and  suggestive  manner,  and  embodies  a 
great  deal  of  information  respecting  the  antiquities 
of  Egypt,  as  well  as  of  descriptions  of  the  interest- 
ing scenes  and  localities  with  which  that  land 
abounds.  This,  too,  is  attractively  bound,  and 
make  a  very  useful,  as  welt  as  agreeable  gift-book. 

Messrs.  Castii'b  new  publications  embrace  the 
following  valuable  works : 

The  Martyrs,  Heroes  and  Bards  of  the  Scottish 
Covenant,  hy  George  Oilfillsn,  whose  vigor  and  fer- 
vor of  style  our  readers  welL  know.  It  is  a  series 
of  sketches  or  the  stirring  scenes  and  noble  souls  of 
that  trying  and  heroic  period  of  Scottish  history,  in 
which  the  religious  and  political  character  of  the 
nation  was  decided.     Mr.  Giifillaa's  bold  and  afflu- 


,  which  the  sternest  virtues  and  loftiest  deed"  il- 
lustrate. Some  of  the  more  salient  incidents  are 
nerrated  with  great  power  and  beauty;  nod  the 
whole  work  displays  the  better  qualities  of  Mr. 
GUfillan's  mind.    Bis  admirers  will  not  be  dieap. 

The  Living  Pulpit — a  series  of  discourses  from 
eminent  living  divines  of  the  Presbyterian  church, 
Compiled  by  Key.  Elijah  Wilson,  who  has  prosecuted 
tbe  office  of  the  Christian  minister  for  many  years, 
totally  blind.  These  discourses  hare  been  contrib- 
uted by  their  authors  for  tbe  aid  of  the  afflicted 
author;  and  are  of  a  general  and  Catholic  nature, 
exhibiting  many  traces  of  scholarship,  good  feeling 

An  eighth  edition  of  Dr.  Cbeever'e  celebrated  lec- 
tures ou  Pilgrim's  Progress — a  work  which  has  be. 
come  so  identified  with  the  immortal  allegory  as  to 
partake  of  much  of  its  fame,  as  it  doee  of  its  spirit 
and  genius. 

Tbe  Faded  Hope,  is  the  title  of  a  tasteful  and  af- 
fecting biography  of  a  son  of  the  celebrated  poetess 
Mrs.  Sigourney,  written  by  herself,  who  died  at  an 
early  age,  breaking  the  promise  of  a  refined  and 
original  genius.  The  work  is  conceived  in  admira- 
ble taste,  and  executed  with  the  simplicity  befitting 
the  subject,  and  the  suggest  iveness  of  a  gifted  mind. 

Tbe  Horning  and  the  Night  Watches,  a  practical 
religious  work,  designed  to  guide  and  facilitate  de- 
votional reflection  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  nf 
day.  It  is  free  from  affectation,  deeply  spiritual 
and  direct,  and  by  its  brevity  and  point,  well  fitted 
tor  its  useful  office. 

'1  he  concluding  volume  of  Hangs  (en  burgs  oom- 
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mentary  on  the  Apocalypse  has  also  been  issnect 
making  a  valuable  contribution  to  Biblical  learning. 
The  erudition  of  the  German  scholar  is  united  with 
tbe  sober  discretion,  the  freedom  from  preconceived 
theories,  and  reverent  feeling  which  characterize 
the  best  styles  of  tbe  English  he rm  eneutics.  With- 
out particularizing  the  drift  of  Dr.  H.'s  exposition, 
we  can  safely  say  that  it  is  indispensable  to.  the  Bib- 
lical scholar.  Its  thoroughness,  learning,  and 
general  accordance  with  the  safest  expositors,  will 
entitle  it  to  confidence,  and  give  it  an  importance. 

The  Spring-time  of  Life,  is  the  title  of  a  little 
volume  of  affectionate  and  judicious  discourses  to 
the  young,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Uagie,  of  hliiabeth- 
town,  N.  J.,  discussing  some  of  the  most  important 
duties  anil  interests  of  life,  and  mingling  with 
ethical  instruction  the  fruits  of  experience,  sound 
sense,  and  unaffected  good  feeling. 

We  have  pleasure  in  noticing,  too,  the  beautiful  se- 
ries of  juvenile  books  with  which  the  Messrs.  Cuti  a 
seek  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  holiday  season. 
For  variety,  usefulness  of  instruction,  and  attrac- 
tiveness of  appearance,  we  know  not  where  they 
are  surpassed. 

Sia  Eowabd  BuMvia  Ltttok. — Bnlwer  Lytton's 
great  effort  is  to  unite  in  himself  tbe  gentleman  of 
fashion  and  high  breeding  with  the  author  of  first- 
rate  literary  reputation;  and.  like  most  other  ex- 
travagant attempts,  it  would  appear  ridiculous 
were  his  literary  triumphs  less  complete.  Upon 
the  wit,  poet,  writer  of  plays  and  novels,  and  orator, 
be  wuold  inoculate  the  owner  of  Knebwurth  Park, 
dispensing  county  hospitalities,  and  the  man  of 
fashion  in  London  receiving  only  wits  at  his  table. 
He  has  striven  through  life  to  effect  this  combina- 
tion, and  in  a  great  measure  be  has  succeeded. 
The  sumptuous  fellow-commoner  of  Trinity  Hall, 
Cambridge,  contrived  to  make  driving  his  own 
horses,  and  similar  eccentricities,  compatible  with 
winuing  the  university  prize  for  the  best  English 
poem.  The  gentry  of  Herefordshire  were  not  long 
ago  invited  to  our  Mmcenae's  country  seat,  and  the 
entertainment  included  a  theatrical  representation 
of  hie  own  play,  just  as  it  was  also  acted  by  his 
amaeur  literary  friends  before  the  Queen  at  Devon- 
shire House. 

Feeling  a  sincere  sympathy  for  the  trials  of  artis- 
tic life,  he  would  express  it  like  a  feudal  chieftain, 
and  so  he  appropriates  from  bis  domain  a  site  for 
an  hospital  for  decayed  men  of  letters  and  art. 
When  he  has  a  few  friends  to  dine  with  him  in  Lon- 
don, the  party  might  consist  of  Talfourd,  Mecready, 
Dickens,  D'Orsay  (but  that  he  is  dead),  and  perhaps 
a  young  American  author,  who  had  been  introduced, 
and  is  there  upon  trial.  As  he  is  essentially  refined 
and  fastidious,  yon  will  probably  find  that  he  has 
furnished  the  rooms  of  his  house  in  accordance  with 
the  tastes  of  the  Tudor,  tbe  Louis  Quatorxe,  and 
other  historical  eras;  and,  being  fully  indulgent  to 
his  imagination  in  the  effort  of  composition,  he  has 
been  said  to  write  in  appropriate  costu:i,e,  and  even 
through  the  fumes  of  opiate.  In  tbe  country  bouses 
of  his  acquaintance  yuu  may  possibly  bo  shown 
some  sacred  apartment  in  which  the  confession  of 
"Aubrey,"  in  "Devereux,"  was  written  at  midnight, 
in  a  cowl,  with  a  skull  on  the  table ;  or  the  black- 
bulled  bed -curtain  s,  within  which  the  author  of 
"  Kicheliou ''  ret-ted  his  inspired  brow.  In  estimat- 
ing both  the  intellectual  character  and  writings  of 
Bulwcr  Lytton,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  ».  tmnnjflsxv 
|  BOO  tatwixt  Bim  B.U&  YV^cav 
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'  Even  the  circumstances  of  their  private  lives  are 
ttri kingly  similar.  Their  aristocratic  lineage;  their 
great  dependence  in  early  yean  Upon  a  mother; 
their  unfortunate  matrimonial  connection;  their  at- 
tachment to  a  daughter  in  bath  cases,  though  from 
different  causes,  frustrated  ;  their  personal  vanity, 
warm  temper,  and  egotism ;  even  their  nonentity 
in  parliament;  also  sundry  high  and  generous  quali- 
ties anil  feelings,  which  have  undoubtedly  distin- 
guished them  both.  And  these  peculiarities  of  life 
and  disposition  have  tinctured  the  prose  of  the  one 
and  the  poetry  of  the  other.  Each  has  shown  a 
morbid  desire  to  put  on  a  dress,  and  be  the  hero  of 
poem  or  tale.  "Ohilde  Harold,''  "The  Corsair," 
Ac,  were  vehicles  for  the  personal  confession*  of 
their  author;  "Pelham,"  "The  Student,"  Ac.,  are 
•elf- likenesses  of  their  artist  This  habit  is  incom- 
patible with  attaining  the  last  highest  step  which 
S cuius  is  entitled  to  reach.  It  is  attributable,  do 
uubt,  in  these  two  cases,  to  that  self-exaggeration 
which  the  hereditary  privileges  of  wealth  and  station, 
are  apt  to  endanger,  and  which  only  experience  and 
•elf  examination  can  allay.  'Byron  was  out  off  be- 
fore he  became  wise;  but,  as  Johnson  said  of  Gold- 


nith,  with  reference  to  a  different  subject,  we  pre- 
dict that  Bulwer  Lyttoo  is  "coming  right"  The 
later  productions  of  his  pen  have  been  more  free 


drawing  II 
a  much  from  within.  The  scholarly 
throat  and  elegant  adulterer,  we  may  hope,  are 
henceforth  abandoned  to  the  eanaUi  of  literature; 
and  his  works  seem  to  be  acquiring  that  breadth 
and  depth  which  can  make  them  worthy  of  coming 
from  a  great  master  of  the  English  tongue. — The 
Age. 

In  the  literary  gossip  about  Mr.  Jerdan'a  more  or 
less  eminent  contemporaries,  an  anecdote  of  Home 
Tooke,  when  a  boy,  occurs,  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  author  of  (be  "  Diversions  of  Puriey  :"— 

*•  When  Home  was  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years 
old,  at  Eton,  in  construing  a  passage  in  a  Latin 
author,  the  master  asked  him  why  some  ordinary 
construction,  the  rule  of  which  was  very  familiar, 
obtained  in  the  passage.  The  pupil  replied  he  did 
not  know,  on  which  the  master,  provoked  by  bis 
ignorance  or  perversenesa,  caused  him  to  be  flogged, 
a  punishment  which  he  received  with  perfect  tang 
/raid,  and  without  a  murmur.  The  master  then  put 
the  question  to  the  neat  boy  in  the  class,  who  readily 
gave  the  answer,  whatever  it  was,  as  laid  down 
among  the  common  rules  in  the  Eton  Oram  mar. 
The  matter  said,  'Take  him  down — a  blockhead,' 
on  which  Home  burst  into  tears,  which  the  master 
observing  as  something  not  readily  intelligible,  ex- 
claimed, 'Why,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  I' — 
Home  replied,  '  I  knew  the  rule  as  well  aa  he  did, 
but  you  asked  me  the  reason,  which  I  did  not  know.' 
— '  my  boy,  I  am  afraid  1  have  done  you  some 
wrong.  1  will  make  the  best  reparation  1  can;'  and 
taking  down  a  Virgil  from  his  bookcase,  he  sub- 
scribed it  as  a  presentation  copy  with  bis  own  nai 
and  presented  it  to  Tooke,  at  the  same  time  tak 
him  back  to  the  class,  and  restoring  him  to  the  pi. 
he  had  apparently  lost," 

Jordan  al*n  tells  a  new  story  of  Talleyrand  :— 
"  When  unlooked-for  political  changes  were  very 
frequent  in  Paris,  and  some  one  asked  the  impene- 
trable statesman  what  he  thought  of  it— '  Why  (ho 
replied),  in  the  morning,  I  believe  ;  in  the  afternoon 
I  change  my  opinion  ;  and  in  the  evening  I  have  no 
opinion  at  all.'  And,  A  propoi,  his  parrying  in  this 
atjle  wme  carried  to  perfection,  as  when  an  inquiri- 
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tive  quidnunc,  who  squinted,  and  was  asking  bow 

he  thought  certain  measures  would  go,  was  an- 
swered •  ctimmi  vow  vuyri ;'  and  another  example, 
all  known.  A  council  of  the  ministry 
having  sat  three  hours  upon  some  important  quea- 
an  eminent  nobleman  met  Talleyrand  as  he 
from  the  meeting,  and  asked  '  Que  iftt-ilpaul 
dam  ct  Oonieiir  to  which  the  witty  diplomatist 
drily  answered,  'Trail  Zieurci  F  Talleyrand  is  a 
fertile  subject,  but  I  will  dismiss  it  with  one  other 
anecdote  of  London  birth,  which  I  received  from  a 
guest  who  was  present.  It  was  a  small  party  at 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester's,  and  for  some  reason  the 
ambassador  seemed  indisposed  to  converse,  and  the 
duke  failed  in  every  effort  to  induce  him  to  lead  the 
conversation.  No  one  else  would  venture  to  do  so, 
and  the  company  were  very  dull.  When  they  rose 
after  dinner,  a  now  noble  English  diplomatist  mad* 
a  last  attempt  and  said  to  Talleyrand, '  A"«  tromet- 
vovi  pal.  Monsieur,  lei  protocols  de  Milord  Palmer- 
tton.  trimn-uyanu  F  to  which  Talleyrand  replied, 
'Aon,  Montieur,  w  tie  tont  pa*  let  affaire*  qui 
m'ennuyenl  (and,  casting  a  glance  on  the  table  he 
bad  just  quitted,  added,)  e'ert  It  temp*  perdu  owi 

A  lecturing  mania  has  invaded  the  ranks  of  the 
nobility  of  England.  The  Earl  of  Carlisle  is  an- 
nounced to  lecture  on  Gray,  at  Sheffield ;  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  is  to  lecture  to  the  mechanics  at  Work- 
sop :  Sir  Alexander  Oockbum,  at  Southampton,  and 
Lord  John  Russell  at  Manchester.  Nobility  is  look- 
ing up  I 

A  new  historical  work  is  about  to  be  published 
under  government  patronage— "The  works  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  I.,  complete  in  thirty-five  vols., 
folio."  The  curious  part  of  the  prospectus  is  the 
announcement  that  the  greater  part  of  the  materials 
of  this  voluminous  work  have  been  discovered  since 
1849. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  jokes  the  Engliih  newspa- 
pers publish  on  the  literary  theft  of  Disraeli.  Una 
of  them  says; 

"  Mr.  Disraeli  haa  adopted  the  dictum  of  a  certain 
section  of  Socialists — that  man  is  to  possess,  not  ac- 
cording to  bis  capacity,  but  according  to  bis  needs, 
and  in  the  sense  of  needinesa  it  may  be  presumed 
Mr.  Disraeli  haa  a  greater  right  to  the  passage  than 
Thiers.  Yes.it  is  Thiers  that  is  the  plagiarist.  La 
propritti  c'eit  le  vol." 

Another  has  these  "lines by  a 


A  picture,  called  "The  Last  Return  from  Duty," 
represents  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  horseback 
leaving  the  Horse  Guards  for  the  last  time,  on  a  day 
in  August  last. 

Mantella.the  celebrated  geologist,  is  dead.  Among 
the  praiseworthy  acts  of  his  distinguished  life,  it  it 
recorded,  that  he  was  able,  on  one  occasion,  to  save 
an  innocent  person  from  execution,  by  his  persever- 
ing exertions  to  this  end. 

Cleopatra's  Needle  h  to  be  removed  from  its  pre- 
sent position,  at  Alexandria,  and  taken  to  the  Sy- 
denham grounds  for  exhibition. 

The  new  Te  Dtum  of  Berlioz  is  to  be  perorated 
at  (he  inauguration  of  Napoleon  III. 
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Ddking  recent  years  considerable  light  has 
been  thrown  both  on  the  works  and  the  life 
of  Pascal.  M.  Cousin  and  M.  FaugeTes  have 
especially  contributed  to  redeem  from  obscu- 
rity and  destruction  some  of  the  finest  frag- 
ments which  he  left  behind  bim,  and  to  set 
in  a  new,  or  at  least  more  intelligible  color- 
ing, an  interesting  period  of  his  history.  In 
1848,  M.  Vinet  published  his  "Studies  upon 
Pascal ;"  and  Ernest  Havel  has  recast  Fau- 
gdrea'  edition  of  the  "  Thoughts,"  and  given 
a  complete  yiew  of  the  recent  controversy 
relating  to  that  work.  Mr.  Pearce  has  done 
well  in  presenting  us  with  a  version  of  the 
minute  and  copious  edition  of  Faugeres.  He 
has  accomplished  his  task,  upon  the  whole, 
with  scholarship  and  taste ;  and  the  English 
reader  is  now  for  the  first  time  enabled  to 
study  Pascal — at  least  in  those  noblest  monu- 
ments of  bis  genius,  his  "  Thoughts  " — in  a 
form  and  garb  of  which  he  himself  would 
not  have  been  ashamed. 

*  The  Work*  of  Pineal.  Newly  Translated 
■ad  Arranged.  By  Gcorga  Pearce,  £»q.  London: 
Longman  and  Co. 

1.  The  Provincial  Lttten.  2.  The  MisceUamaut 
Writing*.  8.  Thoughts  on  Rtligion,  and  Emdtneet 
of  C/irittianily. 

vol.  xxvia  WO.  It 


We  propose  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  op- 
portunity of  presenting  our  readers  with  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  life  and  labors  of  this 
great  man,  in  which  we  shall  embody  what- 
ever new  particulars  the  industry  of  his  re- 
cent commentator  and  editor  have  been  able 
to  glean.  Often  as  his  portrait  has  been 
already  drawn  and  his  works  criticised,  there 
is  more  than  enough  to  repay  us  still  in  a  re- 
view of  bolb  ;  for  there  are  but  few  name* 
in  the  past  associated  at  once  with  so  much 
worthiness  of  character  and  such  a  rich  and 
manifold  range  of  intellect  as  that  of  Pascal. 
The  high  union  of  the  most  rare  and  even  di- 
verse qualities  of  mind  which  his  writings  dis- 
play, is  amongst  the  most  remarkable  of  which 
we  have  sny  record.  How  seldom  do  we  see 
such  a  combination  of  mental  powers — the 
highest  scientific  skill  wedded  to  the  finest 
literary  art ;  at  once  the  most  severe  and 
vigorous  and  the  most  light  and  playful  oast 
of  thought;  the  subtlest  and  most  compre- 
hensive reach  both  of  mathematical  and 
philosophical  investigation,  and  the  happiest 
and  most  exquisite  graces  of  the  belles  lettru; 
while  the  glow  and  tenderness  of  an  enthusi- 
astic piety  irradiate  and  beautify  all. 

Blaise  Pascal  ltu  bom  sXCwsno.w*^"'*.  *.».- 
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vergne,  on  the  19th  of  June,  1623.  His  fa- 
ther was  first  President  of  the  Court  of  Aids 
in  that  city  ;  but  on  the  death  of  his  wife  he 
abandoned  his  professional  duties  and  repair- 
ed to  Paris,  with  the  view  of  devoting  him- 
self to  the  education  of  his  children,  of  whom, 
besides  the  subject  of  our  notice,  there  were 
two  daughters,  Gilberte  and  Jaqueline.  Here 
he  united  himself  with  a  band  of  sages,  who 
then,  in  the  "  springtide  of  science,"  were 
applying  themselves  with  all  the  ardor  of  a 
fresh-born  zeal  to  physical  studies.  Among 
these  were  Descartes,  (jtassendi,  Mersenne, 
Roberval,  Careavi,  and  Le  Pailleur ;  and,  in 
order  to  stimulate  and  forward  their  respec- 
tive labors,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  assem- 
bling at  each  other's  houses,  and  engaging  in 
discussion  on  the  topics  which  so  strongly  in- 
terested them.  They  held  also  a  regular  cor- 
respondence with  other  savants  in  the  provin- 
ces and  throughout  Europe,  and  were  thus 
instructed  in  the  general  progress  of  scien- 
tific discovery.  This  small  society  of  friends, 
thus  united  by  the  simple  attraction  of  con- 
genial pursuits,  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  formed 
the  origin  of  the  famous  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences established  by  royal  authority  in  1666. 
Young  Pascal,  who  from  his  earliest  youth 
had  given  signs  of  great  mental  activity,  be- 
came a  frequent  auditor  of  these  conferences 
when  held  at  his  father's  house.  He  is  re- 
ported to  have  manifested  the  deepest  atten- 
tion and  the  most  inquisitive  spirit ;  and  it  is 
even  said,  that  when  only  eleven  years  of  age 
he  composed  a  treatise  upon  sound — in  which 
he  sought  to  explain  how  it  was  that  a  plate, 
struck  with  a  sharp  instrument,  returned  a 
sound  which  ceased  all  at  once  on  the  finger 
being  applied  to  it.  His  father,  apprehensive 
that  so  lively  a  taste  for  science  might  prove 
pernicious  to  his  other  studies,  agreed  with 
his  friends  to  abstain  from  speaking  of  sub- 
jects relating  to  it  in  the  boy 's  presence .  This 
was  found,  however  to  be  of  little  avail.  The 
thirst  for  scientific  knowledge,  once  awakened, 
continued  to  burn  in  the  breast  of  the  young 
philosopher ;  and  shutting  himself  up  in  his 
solitary  chamber,  he  gave  himself  unrestrain- 
ed to  the  bent  of  his  desires,  and  was  actually 
found  to  have  traced  upon  the  floor  the  fig- 
ures of  triangles,  parallelograms,  and  circles, 
and  so  far  examined  their  properties,  without 
even  knowing  their  names.  "  His  reasoning," 
it  is  said,  ••  was  fouuded  upon  definitions  and 
axioms  which  he  had  made  for  himself ;"  and, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  he  had,  step 
by  step,  succeeded  in  reading  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  thirty-second  proposition  of  Eu- 
cTid — that  the  sum  of  the  three  angles  of  a 


triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles — when 
surprised  by  his  father  in  his  extraordinary 
task.  Astonished  and  overjoyed,  the  father 
ran  to  communicate  the  fact  to  his  intimate 
friend,  M.  le  Pailleur. 

It  is  true  that  some  have  ventured  to  doubt 
the  fact  of  this  wonderful  precocity  on  the 
part  of  Pascal.  According  to  the  Abbe  Bos- 
sut,  however,  on  whose  authority  we  have  re- 
lied, it  is  substantiated  by  the  most  indubit- 
able evidence  ;  and  if  only  substantially  cor- 
rect, it  no  doubt  bespeaks  a  marvellous  capa- 
city in  Pascal  as  a  mere  boy.  Having  so  re- 
markably asserted  his  love  for  science,  his  fa- 
ther no  longer  sought  to  lay  any  restraint  up- 
on him  in  following  out  the  strong  bent  of  his 
genius.  He  was  provided  with  the  "Ele- 
ments of  Euclid,"  which  he  almost  imme- 
diately mastered  without  assistance.  By-and- 
bye  he  began  to  take  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
scientific  conversations  which  took  place  at 
his  father's  house ;  and  while  still  only  in  his 
sixteenth  year,  he  wrote  the  famous  "  Treatise 
on  Conic  Sections,"  which  so  excited  the  •'  min- 
gled incredulity  and  astonishment"  of  Des- 
cartes. 

Stephen  Pascal  was  now  the  happiest  of 
fathers,  in  the  contemplation  of  his  son's  rising 
genius,  and  the  maturing  graces  and  accom- 
plishments of  his  amiable  daughters,  when 
all  his  fair  visions  were  suddenly  dashed  by 
an  unforeseen  calamity.  Impoverished  by 
the  long  continuance  of  war,  and  by  financial 
embezzlements,  the  government,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  well-known  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
ventured  to  reduce  the  dividends  on  the  Ho- 
tel-de-Ville.  This  proceeding  naturally  ex- 
cited the  discontent  and  murmurs  of  the  an- 
nuitants, and  meetings  were  held  on  the  sub- 
ject. So  mild  an  expression  of  liberty,  how- 
ever, could  not  be  tolerated  by  the  cardinal 
minister.  All  such  meetings  were  pronounced 
to  be  illegal  and  seditious,  and  those  who 
were  supposed  to  have  actively  engaged  in 
them  pursued  by  the  vengeance  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Stephen  Pascal  was  signalled  out, 
although,  it  afterwards  appeared,  unjustly,  as 
one  of  these,  and  an  order  immediately  issued 
for  his  arrest, — which,  however,  by  the  timely 
warning  of  a  friend,  he  succeeded  in  eluding, 
and  betook  himself  for  refuge  to  the  solitudes 
of  his  native  district.  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive a  more  cruel  and  tyrannous  exercise  of 
authority  under  any  regular  and  peaceable 
form  of  government  than  is  here  exhibited  to 
us ;  and,  as  if  still  more  to  bring  out  the  fear-  . 
ful  chances  of  such  an  absolute  power  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  an  individual,  the  following 
story  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  afflicted 
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father  was  restored  to  his  disconsolate  child- 
ren is  related  by  the  Abbe"  Bossut  "  The 
oardinal  having  taken  a  fancy  to  have  Send- 
ery's  tragi-comedy  of  L'  Armour  Tyrannique" 
acted  before  him  by  young  girls,  the  Duchess 
d'Aiguillon,  who  was  charged  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  piece,  was  desirous  that  Jaque- 
line  Pascal,  then  just  thirteen  years  of  age, 
should  become  one  of  the  actresses.  Her 
elder  sister,  who  in  her  father's  absence  was 
the  head  of  the  family,  replied  with  indigna- 
tion, that  "  the  cardinal  had  not  been  suffi- 
ciently kind  to  them  to  induce  them  to  do  him 
this  favor."  The  duchess,  however,  persisted 
in  her  request,  and  made  it  to  be  understood 
that  the  recall  of  Stephen  Pascal  might  be 
the  reward  of  the  favor  which  she  solicited. 
The  friends  of  the  family  were  consulted,  and 
they  agreed  that  Jaqueline  should  accept  the 
part  assigned  to  her.  The  representation  of 
the  piece  took  place  on  the  3d  of  April, 
1639.  The  little  Jaqueline  played  her  part 
with  a  grace  and  accomplishment  which 
charmed  all  the  spectators,  and  especially  the 
cardinal  himself.  She  was  skillful  enough  to 
take  advantage  of  the  momentary  enthusi- 
asm. Approaching  the  cardinal  on  the  con- 
clusion of  the  play,  she  recited  the  following 
verses; — 

M  Ne  vons  etonnez  pas,  incomparable  Armand, 
Si  f  ai  mal  contente*  vos  yeux  et  vos  oreilles ; 
Mon  esprit,  agite  de  frayeurs  sans  pareilles, 
Interdit  a  mon  corps  et  voix  et  raouvement ; 
Mais  pour  me  rendre  ici  capable  de  vous  plaire, 
Rappellez  de  l'exil  mon  miserable  pdre."* 

The  tyrant  was  taken  in  the  pleasant  lure 
that  had  been  laid  for  him.  "  He  took  the 
girl  in  his  arms,"  continues  the  abb6,  "  and 
embracing  and  kissing  her  while  she  repeat- 
ed the  verses,  replied,  'Yes,  my  child,  I 
grant  you  what  you  ask;  write  to  your 
lather  that  he  may  return  with  safety.' 
The  Duchess  d'Aiguillon,  immediately  tak- 
ing up  the  conversation,  spoke  in  praise  of 
8tephen  Pascal :  *  He  is  a  thoroughly  honest 
man ;  he  is  very  learned  ;  and  it  is  a  great 
pity  he  should  remain  unemployed.  There 
m  nis  son/  added  she,  pointing  to  Blaise 
Pascal,  '  who,  although  he  is  only  fifteen,  is 
already  a  great  mathematician.'     Encour- 

*  These  venes  have  been  thus  rendered : 

Oh  1  marvel  not,  Armand,  the  great,  the  wise, 
If  I  have  slightly  pleased  thine  ear — thine  eyes ; 
My  sorrowing  vpirit,  torn  by  countless  fears, 
Kch  sound  forbidden  save  the  voice  of  tears ; 
Jfith  power  to  please  thee  wouldst  thou  me  in- 
spire, 
Beoal  from  exile  now  my  hapless  sire. 


aged  by  her  first  success,  Jaqueline  again 
ventured  to  address  the  cardinal ;  '  I  have 
still  another  favor,  my  lord,  to  ask  you/ 
'  What  is  it,  my  child  ?  ask  what  you  will ; 
you  are  too  amiable  to  be  refused  anything.' 
'  Permit  my  father  to  come  in  person  and 
thank  your  eminence  for  your  kindness.' 
4  Certainly,'  said  the  cardinal,  '  I  wish  to  Bee 
him ;  and  let  him  bring  his  family  along  with 
him.'  As  soon  as  the  father  received  the 
grateful  intelligence,  he  returned  with  all 
diligence  to  Paris,  and  immediately  on  his 
arrival  hastened  with  his  three  children  to 
Ruel,  the  residence  of  the  cardinal,  who 
gave  him  the  most  flattering  reception.  '  I 
know  all  your  merit,'  said  Richelieu.  '  I  re- 
store you  to  your  children,  and  commend 
them  to  your  care  ;  I  am  anxious  to  do  some- 
thing considerable  for  you.' " 

In  fulfilment  of  this  promise,  Stephen 
Pascal  was  appointed,  two  years  afterwards, 
Intendant  of  Rouen,  in  Normandy,  the  duties 
of  which  office  he  is  said  to  have  discharged 
during  the  seven  following  years  with  an 
ability  and  disinterestedness  which  recom- 
mended him  alike  to  the  district  and  the 
court.  His  family  accompanied  him  to  the 
country;  and  in  the  same  year,  1641,  his 
elder  daughter  was  married  to  M.  Perier, 
who  had  distinguished  himself  in  a  commis- 
sion with  which  the  government  had  entrust- 
ed him  in  Normandy,  and  who  subsequent- 
ly became  counsellor  to  the  Court  of  Aides 
in  Clermont-Ferrand. 

Blaise  Pascal,  now  reputed  a  geometrician 
of  the  first  class,  followed  with  a  consuming 
ardor  his  favorite  studies.  At  the  age  of 
nineteen  he  invented  the  Arithmetical  Ma- 
chine which  bears  his  name.  Some  of  the 
finest  years  of  his  life  he  devoted  to  the 
improvement  of  this  contrivance ;  and  he  has 
himself  informed  us  that  one  of  his  main 
reasons  for  doing  so  was,  that  it  might  be 
serviceable  to  his  father  in  the  dicharge  of 
his  official  duties.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  he  permanently  injured  his 
health  in  this  laborious  task,  while  he  never 
succeeded  in  it  to  his  wishes.  The  great 
Leibnitz  took  up  the  project  of  Pascal,  and 
is  understood  to  have  executed  two  models 
of  a  calculating  machine,  at  once  more  sim- 
ple and  effective  than  that  of  Pascal.  But 
greatly  as  both  these  illustrious  attempts 
merit  our  admiration,  they  failed  in  proving 
of  any  practical  benefit  to  the  world.  U 
was  reserved  to  our  distinguished  country- 
man, Mr.  Babbage,  at  once  to  conceive  and 
bring  to  practical  completion  such  a  calcula- 
ting machine  aa  ta&Vj  faror***  ^&  TOK&&* 
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which  not  only  computes,  unaided,  the  prob- 
lems given  to  it,  but,  moreover,  "  corrects 
whatever  errors  are  accidentally  committed, 
and  prints  all  its  calculations.9' 

The  study  of  physics  next  engaged  the  ac- 
tive and  restless  curiosity  of  Pascal ;  and 
here  a  more  successful  reward  awaited  his 
labors.  The  attention  of  scientific  men  had 
already  been  drawn  to  several  phenomena 
bearing  upon  the  fact  of  atmospheric  pres- 
sure. It  had  been  found  by  the  workmen  en- 
gaged in  the  construction  of  the  fountains 
at  Florence  for  Cosmo  de  Medicis,  that  they 
could  not  raise  water  by  means  of  a  sucking 
pump  beyond  the  height  of  thirty -one  feet. 
Galileo  was  applied  to  for  a  solution  of  the 
difficulty.  Imbued  with  the  notion  which 
had  prevailed  from  all  ages  that  the  water 
follows  the  piston,  because  nature  abhors  a 
vacuum,  he  replied  that  this  abhorrence  of 
nature,  in  obedience  to  which  the  water  at 
first  rises,  has  yet  a  limited  sphere  of  opera- 
tion, and  that  it  ceases  to  act  beyond  thirty  - 
one  feet.  Somewhat  dissatisfied  himself, 
however,  as  might  be  conceived,  with  this  ex- 
planation, he  engaged  his  pupil  Toricelli  to 
investigate  the  subject,  and  endeavor  to  find 
a  more  rational  and  satisfactory  cause  of  the 
phenomenon.  Toricelli  immediately  sus- 
pected that  the  weight  of  the  water  had 
something  to  do  with  the  particular  de- 
gree of  elevation  at  which  it  stood  in  the 
pump,  and  that  of  course  a  heavier  fluid 
would  not  stand  so  high.  He  accordingly 
experimented  with  mercury,  and  the  result 
of  his  experiment  is  so  well  known,  and  has 
been  so  popularly  applied  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  barometer,  as  scarcely  to  require 
mention.  Having  taken  a  tube  of  glass  three 
feet  in  length,  and  completely  closed  at  the 
bottom,  he  filled  it  with  mercury,  and  then 
applying  his  finger  to  the  higher  end,  and 
reversing  the  tube,  he  plunged  in  into  a  small 
basinful  of  mercury,  withdrawing  his  finger 
as  he  did  so.  After  a  few  oscillations,  the  mer- 
cury settled  at  thirty  inches,  and  he  was 
hence,  of  course,  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  water  in  the  pump,  and  the  mercury  in 
the  tube,  at  the  respective  heights  of  thirty- 
one  feet  and  thirty  inches,  exerted  the  same 
pressure  upon  the  same  base,  and  that  both 
were  necessarily  counterbalanced  by  some 
fixed  and  determinate  force.  But  what  was 
this  force  ?  Learning  from  Galileo  that  the 
air  was  a  heavy  fluid,  he  formed  the  belief 
and  gave  publicity  to  it,  that  the  weight  of 
the  atmosphere  pressing  upon  the  water  in 
the  reservoir,  and  the  mercury  in  the  basin, 
was  the  counteracting  cause  which  sustained 


both  suspended  at  their  respective  elevations. 
He  did  not  live,  however,  to  verify  the  im- 
portant conclusions  to  which  he  had  thus 
come.  It  remained  to  Pascal  to  place,  by  a 
series  of  novel  experiments,  the  matter  be- 
yond all  doubt. 

Having  heard  from  M.  Mersenne  of  the 
experiments  that  had  been  made  in  Italy,  he 
repeated  them  at  Rouen  with  the  same  re- 
sults, but  without  reaching  at  first  any  satis* 
tory  explanation.  He  was  at  once  led,  in- 
deed, from  his  own  observation,  to  conclude 
that  the  ancient  dogma  of  nature's  abhor- 
rence of  a  vacuum  was  a  mere  figment ;  ig- 
norant, however,  at  this  time  of  the  sugges- 
tion of  Toricelli  as  to  the  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere, he  failed  to  strike  into  the  right 
path  of  discovery.  But  shortly  after  he  had 
published  his  views  and  researches  on  the 
subject  in  1647,  he  became  acquainted  with 
those  of  Toricelli,  and  at  once  entering  into 
them,  very  soon  formed  the  conception  of 
an  experiment  which  should  leave  the  mat- 
ter in  no  question.  If  the  weight  of  the  air 
was  the  cause  of  the  suspension  of  the  mer- 
cury in  the  tube  of  Toricelli,  as  he  suggest- 
ed, the  mercury  ought  to  stand  at  a  less  ele- 
vated height,  according  as  the  column  of  air 
which  pressed  upon  the  surface  of  the  basin 
in  which  the  tube  stood  was  increased  or 
diminished.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
phenomenon,  the  mercury  would  always  re- 
main at  the  same  elevation,  whatever  the 
height  of  the  column  of  air.  Pascal  endeavored 
himself  so  far  to  carry  out  this  experiment, 
but  the  variation  was  too  insignificant  at  or- 
dinary heights  to  warrant  any  conclusive  in- 
ference. He  accordingly  communicated  with 
his  brother-in-law  in  Auvergne,  in  order  that 
he  might  try  the  experiment  during  an  as- 
cent of  the  Puy-de-Dome,  a  mountain  of  that 
province,  about  3,000  feet  in  height.  "  Some 
circumstances,"  says  the  Abbe  Bossut,  from 
whom  we  have  borrowed  much  of  the 
previous  detail,  "  retarded  the  execution  of 
the  project,  but  at  length,  on  the  19th  of 
September,  1648,  it  was  performed  with  all 
possible  exactitude,  and  the  results  which 
Pascal  had  predicted  occurred  from  place  to 
place.  In  proportion  as  they  ascended  the 
mountain,  the  mercury  fell  in  the  tube,  the 
difference  of  level  at  its  base  and  summit  be- 
ing upwards  of  three  inches.  In  returning, 
the  party  renewed  their  observations  with 
the  same  results."  When  Pascal  received 
information  of  these  interesting  particulars, 
he  immediately  computed  the  proportional 
fractional  rise  of  the  mercury  within  small 
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elevations,  and  making  the  experiments 
again  for  himself  on  the  heights  at  his  com- 
mand in  Paris,  he  found  the  results  to  cor- 
respond with  his  calculations.  He  was  thus 
left  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of 
Toricelli'8  suggestion,  and  all  who  merely 
sought  to  arrive  at  the  truth  were  convinced 
that  he  had  established  it  by  the  most  satis- 
factory demonstration. 

After  he  had  thus  ascertained  that  the  at- 
mospheric pressure  was  the  true  cause  of  the 
suspension  of  the  mercury  in  Toricelli's  tube, 
Pascal  immediately  saw  that  the  column  of 
mercury  would  also  fluctuate  with  the 
changes  of  the  weather.  In  order  to  verify 
this  fact,  M.  Perier  made  a  series  of  observa- 
tions at  Clermont  during  the  years  1649, 
1650,  and  the  three  first  months  of  1651. 
M.  Chanut,  also,  the  French  ambassador  in 
Sweden,  was  engaged  to  make  a  similar 
course  of  observations  at  Stockholm,  in 
which  he  was  assisted  by  Descartes,  who 
happened  to  be  then  resident  in  that  city. 
It  was  fully  proved  by  these  observations 
that  the  column  of  mercury  varied  in  length 
according  to  the  temperature,  the  winds,  the 
moisture,  and  other  circumstances  connected 
with  the  state  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  the 
Toricellian  tube  thus  became  adapted  to  the 
popular  use,  in  which  it  is  now  so  familiar  to 
all,  of  indicating  the  changes  of  weather 
dependent  upon  the  variations  of  the  atmos- 
pherical column. 

These  discoveries  made  an  extensive  sen- 
sation in  the  scientific  world,  and  greatly 
added  to  the  reputation  of  Pascal.  His 
triumph,  however,  was  by  no  means  unmix- 
ed. So  ancient  and  venerated  a  dogma  as 
nature's  abhorrence  of  a  vacuum  was  not  so 
easily  exploded.  A  degree  of  sacredness 
seemed  to  invest  it  from  its  very  antiquity, 
and  the  Jesuits  came  to  its  rescue.  When 
Pascal  published  his  first  experiments  on  the 
subject,  made  at  Rome,  in  a  work  entitled 
"  Experiences  nouvelles  touchant  le  vide,"  P. 
Noel,  a  Jesuit,  who  was  then  rector  of  the 
College  of  Paris,  violently  attacked  it.  "  All 
the  prejudices  of  a  bad  philosophy,  and  all 
the  virulence  of  error,"  were  summoned  to  the 
assault.  Pascal  readily  repelled  the  objec- 
tions of  the  Jesuits ;  but  the  strength  of  the 
obstacles  he  had  to  encounter  was  thus  pain- 
fully manifested  to  him.  When  his  further 
discoveries  became  known,  the  Jesuits  re- 
newed their  attacks,  accusing  him  of  appro- 
priating the  labors  of  Toricelli.  He  replied 
in  a  letter,  giving  a  minute  account  of  all  his 
proceedings,  and  thus  in  a  most  effective  way 
vindicating  his  distinctive  claims  to  be  reck- 


oned as  a  discoverer  along  with  the  Italian. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  from  this  period 
we  must  date  Pascal's  relations  of  hostility 
to  the  Jesuits  which  have  become  so  immor- 
talized by  the  "  Provincial  Letters."  These 
repeated  assaults  upon  the  value  of  his  scien- 
tific labors  provoked  his  indignation,  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  merciless  war  which  he 
subsequently  carried  on  against  them,  with 
such  infinite  art  and  success. 

But  Pascal  was  destined  to  experience  an- 
other and  still  more  painful  attempt  to 
deprive  him  of  the  glory  of  his  scientific 
researches.  This  attempt  proceeded  from 
no  less  distinguished  a  person  than  Descartes, 
who  himself  preferred  a  claim  to  be  the  orig- 
inal author  of  the  suggestion  of  the  experi- 
ment that  was  made  on  the  Puy-de-Dome. 
In  a  letter  to  Careavi,  of  the  11th  June, 
1649,  he  put  forward  this  claim.  This  letter 
Careavi  immediately  communicated  to  Pascal, 
who  was  one  of  his  intimate  friends;  but 
from  whatever  cause,  Pascal  never  con- 
descended to  notice  it.  It  is  supposed  that 
his  feelings  were  too  much  wounded  by  the 
exertion  of  Descartes  to  permit  his  making 
any  reply.  In  the  letter  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded,  wherein  he  detailed  the 
whole  course  of  his  proceedings,  he  had  dis- 
tinctly claimed  for  himself  the  sole  sugges- 
tion of  the  experiment  on  the  Puy-de-Dome, 
while  attributing  to  Toricelli  all  the  merit  of 
the  previous  discoveries.  And  it  is  utterly 
inconceivable  that  Pascal — who  "  was  the 
very  soul  of  honor," — should  have  so  specially 
claimed  the  conception  of  this  experiment  if 
he  had  received  any  hint  of  it  from  Descartes. 
The  pretensions  of  Descartes,  which  are  en- 
tirely unsupported,  have  been  generally  pro- 
nounced by  subsequent  philosophers  to  be 
groundless. 

In  spite  of  these  obstructions,  Pascal  con- 
tinued with  avidity  his  physical  researches, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  was  led  to  the 
examination  of  the  general  laws  of  the  equili- 
brium of  fluids.  It  had  been  already  long 
ago  discovered  by  Archimedes,  that  a  solid 
body  immersed  in  a  fluid  loses  a  proportion 
of  its  weight  corresponding  to  its  mass  and 
figure.  It  had  been  farther  ascertained  that 
the  pressure  of  a  fluid  upon  its  base  is  as  the 
product  of  that  base  by  the  height  of  the 
fluid,  and  "finally,  that  liquors  pressed  on  all 
sides  of  the  vessel  containing  them ;  but  it 
still  remained  to  determine  the  exact  measure 
of  this  pressure  before  the  general  conditions 
of  the  equilibrium  of  fluids  could  be  deduced. 
This  Pascal  successfully  accomplished,  by  an. 
experiment  ot  ma&xi^  v*<*  ^&&nps^  v^Ktvu 
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in  a  vessel  filled  with  a  fluid  and  closed  on 
all  sides,  and  applying  two  portions  pressed 
by  forces  respectively  corresponding  to  the 
size  of  the  apertures.  Tho  result  he  found, 
by  two  methods  no  less  ingenious  than  con- 
vincing, to  be  that  the  fluid  remained  in 
equilibria  He  had  thus  the  general  principle 
that  a  fluid  in  equilibrio  presses  equally  in  all 
directions ;  and  from  this  principle  the  differ- 
ent causes  of  the  equilibrium  of  fluids  were 
easily  deduced. 

His  conclusion  on  this  subject  Pascal  em- 
bodied in  a  treatise,  entitled  "  De  l'Equilibre 
des  Liqueurs/'  composed  in  1663 ;  but  not 
published  till  after  his  death.  He  also  left 
behind  him  another  treatise  on  "  The  Weight 
of  the  Column  of  Air,"  which  has  been  pro- 
nounced to  form  the  basis  of  the  modern 
science  of  Pneumatics. 

The  most  important  of  the  remaining 
scientific  labors  of  Pascal  was  his  invention 
of  the  famous  arithmetical  triangle,  in  the 
course  of  the  researches  connected  with 
which  he  was  also  conducted  to  the  doctrine 
of  Probabilities — a  branch  of  mathematical 
science  which  has  subsequently,  at  the  abler 
hands  of  Laplace  and  Poisson,  received  such 
important  extension  and  improvement. 

We  have  already  remarked  the  injury  that 
Pascal's  constitution  sustained  from  the  in- 
tense devotion  of  his  early  studies.  When 
only  eighteen,  his  health  had  received  a  shock 
from  which  it  never  recovered.  Henceforth 
it  is  said  "  he  never  lived  a  day  without  pain." 
In  his  twenty- fourth  year  he  was  attacked 
with  paralysis,  which  during  three  months 
almost  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  legs. 
Shortly  after  this,  he  returned  to  Paris  with 
his  father  and  his  sister  Jaqueline,  and  there 
once  more  took  up  his  residence.  Moved  by 
the  solicitudes  of  his  family,  he  gave  himself 
some  relaxation  from  his  severer  studies,  and 
made  several  journeys  into  Auvergne  and 
other  provinces.  In  1651,  however,  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  his  father;  and  his 
younger  sister,  who  had  long  meditated  the 
intention  of  consecrating  herself  entirely 
to  the  service  of  religion,  carried  her  design 
into  effect  in  1653,  and  became  a  nun  in  the 
famed  convent  of  Port  Royaj  des  Champs. 
Thus  withdrawn  from  the  rest  of  his  family, 
he  returned  with  a  fatal  enthusiasm  to  his 
mathematical  labors.  His  health  was  anew 
shattered ;  and  the  worst  effects  would  speed- 
ily have  followed,  had  not  the  actual  failure 
of  his  powers,  operating  more  convincingly 
than  the  counsels  of  his  physician,  forced 
him  to  abandon  for  awhile  all  study. 

There  was  little  previously  known  concern- 


ing the  life  upon  which  Pascal  now  entered 
for  a  brief  period  before  his  ultimate  retire- 
ment from  the  world.  Bossut  only  tells  us 
in  the  most  general  manner  that  "  for  the 
meditation  of  the  closet  he  now  substituted 
the  promenade,  and  other  similar  exercises  of 
a  pleasing  and  salutary  nature.  He  saw 
the  world,  and  although  always  bearing  a 
slight  tinge  of  melancholy  on  his  disposition, 
he  there  captivated  by  the  power  of  a  supe- 
rior mind  and  his  graceful  accommodation  to 
the  learning  of  those  whom  he  addressed." 
Some  have  not  hesitated  to  express  the  opin- 
ion that  the  thought-worn  recluse  now 
plunged,  somewhat  heedlessly,  into  the  cur- 
rent of  mere  worldly  pleasures.  All  seem 
agreed  that  he  gradually  acquired  a  strong 
relish  for  the  agreeable  society  in  which  he 
mingled,  and  that  he  had  begun  to  dream  of 
marriage.  The  following  seems  to  be  the 
true  representation  of  this  period  of  his  life, 
according  to  the  light  which  the  labors  of  M. 
Faugeres  have  thrown  upon  it. 

His  most  intimate  friend  at  this  time  was 
the  Duke  de  Roannez,  subsequently  associa- 
ted with  his  other  friends  in  the  publication 
of  his  "  Thoughts."  Captivated  by  his  genius 
and  devoted  to  his  person,  the  duke,  accord- 
ing to  the  expression  of  Margaret  Perier, 
"  could  not  lose  sight  of  him."  An  apart- 
ment was  reserved  tor  him  in  his  hotel,  where 
he  would  sometimes  remain  for  days,  although 
possessing  a  house  of  his  own  in  Pans. 
Here  Pascal  would  seem  occasionally  to  have 
mingled  in  the  light  and  careless  society  in 
which  the  youth  of  Paris  then  moved.  We 
cannot,  however,  imagine  that  such  society  in 
itself  attracted  his  interest.  It  was  more  a 
study  for  him,  serving  to  originate  some  of 
those  trains  of  reflection  which  he  afterwards 
pursued  with  such  profit  in  the  seclusion  of 
Port  Royal.  As  he  listened  to  the  conversa- 
tional frivolities  of  a  Chevalier  de  Mere,  or 
the  cynical  sentiments  of  a  Miton  or  Desbar- 
reau,  the  first  conceptions  of  his  great  vindi- 
cation of  morality  and  religion  probably  arose 
within  him.  "  He  touched  for  a  moment 
with  his  feet,"  says  M.  Faugeres,  "the  impuri- 
ties of  this  corrupt  society,  but  his  divine 
wings  were  never  soiled." 

The  blandishment  which  now  filled  Pascal 
with  delighted  distraction  was  something 
very  different.  Charlotte  Gonffier  de  Roan- 
nez, the  sister  of  his  noble  friend,  then  lived 
with  him.  About  sixteen  years  of  age,  she 
possessed  a  captivating  form  and  manner, 
while  a  sweet  intelligence  gave  brightness 
and  animation  to  her  mere  external  graces. 
Pascal  was  constantly  thrown  in  her  company, 
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and  "  what  so  natural,"  M.  Faugeres  asks, 
M  aa  that  he  should  love ;  and  overlooking 
their  disparity  of  rank,  secretly  aspire  to  a 
union  with  the  possessor  of  charms  so  irresist- 
ible ?"  There  can  now,  indeed,  exist  no  doubt 
that  he  had  ventured  to  cherish  such  feelings. 
Apart  from  the  letters  which  he  had  ad- 
dressed to  her  at  a  later  period,  now  publish- 
ed for  the  first  time  by  M.  Faugdres,  and  so 
obviously  revealing,  under  all  the  pious  grav- 
ity of  their  style,  a  depth  of  tender  solicitude 
which  mere  Christian  interest  will  hardly  ex- 
plain, this  fact  is  clearly  established  by  the 
discovery  of  the  fine  fragment,  entitled 
"  Di8cours  sur  lea  passions  de  r Amour."* 
Here  the  evidence  of  a  pure  and  fervid  pas- 
sion unmistakably  manifests  itself.  "None 
but  one/'  it  has  been  truly  said,  "  who  had 
himself  deeply  drank  the  sweet  poison  of 
love's  intoxication,  could  have  ever  penned 
this  beautiful  fragment,  pervaded  by  so  in- 
tense and  glowing  an  ardor  and  yet  so  de- 
licate and  refined  a  susceptibility,  by  such  a 
beating  and  wildly-glad  emotion,  and  yet  so 
touching  and  profound  a  melancholy,  by  such 
a  rapture  and  yet  such  a  pathos."  With 
what  a  fine  and  exquisite  hand  does  he  por- 
tray the  passion  in  all  its  varying  moods,  now 
roseate  and  flushed  with  joy,  now  drooping 
and  pensive  with  tears,  and  now  wild  with 
anxiety.  It  is  everywhere  the  touch  of  one 
who  has  himself  owned  all  its  mastery. 
There  is  besides  a  specialty  of  allusion  to  his 
own  circumstances  which  leaves  his  cherished 
secret  in  no  doubt "  Man  in  solitude,"  he  says, 
"is an  incomplete  being ;  he  needs  companion- 
ship for  happiness.  He  seeks  this  most  com- 
monly in  a  condition  on  an  equality  with  his 
own,  because  liberty  of  choice  and  opportu- 
nities are  favorable  in  such  a  state  to  his 
views.  But  sometimes  he  fixes  his  affections 
on  an  object  far  beyond  his  rank  ;  and  the 
flame  burns  more  intensely  as  he  is  forced  to 
conceal  it  in  his  own  bosom.  When  love  is 
conceived  for  one  of  elevated  condition,  am- 
bition may  at  first  co-exist  with  passion  ;  but 
the  latter  soon  obtains  the  mastery.  It  is  a 
tyrant  which  admits  of  no  equality  ;  it  must 
reign  alone;  every  other  emotion  must  sub- 
serve and  obey  its  dictates." 

We  naturally  ask  with  M.  Faugeres,  did 
Pascal  find  his  love  returned  by  the  sister  of 
bis  noble  friend  ?  There  is  reason  to  believe 
so,  when  we  see  a  correspondence  establish- 


*  This  fragment  was  brought  to  light  by  M. 
Cousin,  and  so  highly  did  he  value  it  that  he  consi- 
dered it  a  sufficient  reward  of  all  his  labors  upon 
Pascal;  labors  to  which  we  shall  presently  allude. 


ed  between  them,  implying  the  highest  de* 
gree  of  esteem  and  confidence.  But  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  we  know  nothing  of  the 
letters  of  Mademoiselle  de  Roannez,  and  it  is, 
in  fact,  only  fragments  of  those  of  Pascal 
that  have  been  preserved.  The  rigidity  of 
the  Jansenist  copyists  have  left  us  only  such 
passages  as  they  thought  might  minister  to 
edification. 

But  whether  or  not  Pascal's  passion  was 
shared,  circumstances  did  not  favor  it.  He 
had  then  acquired  but  little  of  the  celebrity 
which  afterwards  awaited  him.  His  position 
was  not  a  promising  one,  and  his  rank  greatly 
inferior  to  that  of  the  object  of  his  attach- 
ment. Awakening  from  his  brief  enchant* 
ment,  he  no  doubt  deeply  felt  all  this.  He 
saw  the  vanity  of  the  delicious  dreams  in 
which  he  had  for  awhile  forgotten  himself. 
An  alarming  incident,  which  had  nearly  prov- 
ed fata]  to  him,  co-operated  strongly  to  rouse 
him  from  the  soft  indulgences  which  were 
weaving  their  spell  around  him.  In  the 
month  of  October,  1654,  while  taking  his 
usual  drive  along  the  bridge  of  Neuiily  in  a 
carriage  with  four  horses,  the  two  leaders 
become  restive  at  a  part  where  there  was  no 
parapet,  and  precipitated  themselves  into  the 
Seine.  Happily,  the  sudden  violence  of  their 
leap  broke  the  traces  which  yoked  them  to  the 
pole,  and  the  carriage  remained  on  the  verge 
of  the  precipice.  The  effects  of  such  a  shock 
upon  the  feeble  and  impaired  frame  of  Pas- 
cal, may  be  easily  imagined.  With  difficulty 
he  recovered  from  the  swoon  into  which  he 
had  fallen  ;  but  so  shattered  were  his  nerves, 
that  for  long  afterwards,  during  his  sleepless 
nights  and  moments  of  depression,  he  con- 
stantly sa w  a  precipice  at  his  side,  over  which 
he  seemed  in  danger  of  falling. 

This  striking  incident  has  commonly  been 
regarded  as  the  sole  cause  which  led  to  Pas- 
cars  retirement  from  the  world.  The  pro- 
bable truth  would  seem  to  be,  however,  that 
it  only  combined  with  his  sense  of  the  appa- 
rent hopelessness  of  his  passion  to  make  him 
seek  a  refuge  from  disappointment,  and  a  no- 
bler source  of  enjoyment  in  the  sublime  me- 
ditations and  devout  observances  of  religion. 
His  sister  Jaquelinehad  already  prepared  the 
way  for  this.  We  are  told  by  Madame  Perier 
that  she  had  contemplated  with  great  anxiety 
the  manner  in  which  her  brother  was  mingling 
so  freely  with  the  world,  and  earnestly  be- 
sought him  to  quit  it.  And  with  his  mind 
now  awed  by  so  narrow  an  escape  from  death, 
and  his  heart  cherishing  a  secret  affection  of 
which  he  dared  not  anticipate  the  fulfillment* 
her  entreaties  te&i&Yj  y^^^^^5*5*^86^ 
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he  finally  withdrew  into  the  pious  seclusion 
of  Port  Royal  des  Champs,  and  became  the 
associate  of  the  holy  men  who  have  given  to 
this  spot  so  undying  a  name. 

The  Abbey  of  Port  Royal,  after  a  long 
period  of  relaxed  discipline,  during  which 
many  abuses  had  crept  into  it,  had  at  length 
attained  a  high  renown  for  sanctity,  under 
the  strict  and  vigorous  rule  of  the  Mere  An- 
gelique  Arnaud.  Appointed  to  her  high 
office,  when  only  eleven  years  old,  through  a 
deceit  practised  upon  the  pope,  she  very  soon 
began  to  manifest  that  she  would  be  no  party 
to  the  motives  which  had  induced  her  elec- 
tion at  so  premature  an  age.  An  accidental 
sermon  preached  in  the  convent,  when  she 
had  reached  her  sixteenth  year,  by  a  wander- 
ing Capuchin  monk,  left  and  impression  upon 
her  which  was  never  effaced ;  and  she  set 
herself  immediately  to  reform  her  establish- 
ment, and  carried  her  measures  into  effect 
with  a  seal  and  determination  betokening  that 
peculiar  firmness  of  character  which  was  des- 
tined to  be  so  severely  tried. 

At  this  time  the  papal  church  in  France 
was  divided  into  the  two  great  parties  of  the 
Jesuits  and  the  Jansenists.  The  Abbey  of 
Port  Royal  favored  the  latter,  and  had,  in- 
deed, under  the  directorship  of  M.  de  St. 
Cyran,  become  the  great  stronghold  of  this 
party.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  en- 
ter into  the  ground  of  this  controversy.  It 
will  only  be  necessary  to  trace  historically,  in 
a  few  words,  its  rise,  in  order  to  enable  the 
reader  to  understand  the  future  relations  and 
labors  of  Pascal. 

There  has,  no  doubt,  always  existed  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  a  party  attached  to  the  pe- 
culiar tenets  of  St.  Augustine.  We  can  dis- 
cover their  existence  and  influence  amid  all 
the  dark  and  confused  phenomena  of  the 
middle  ages ;  later,  the  Dominicans  especial- 
ly espoused  these  tenets  in  opposition  to  the 
Franciscans.  Although  discountenanced  and 
overborne  by  the  opposite  party,  under  the 

fuidance  of  the  Jesuits,  in  the  Council  of 
rent,  there  were  still  even  then  in  the  bo- 
som of  the  Catholic  Church  many  strong 
supporters  of  the  Augustinian  theology — a 
fact  which  was  very  soon  elicited  by  the 
publication  of  a  book  by  a  Spanish  Jesuit  of 
the  name  of  Molina,  on  some  of  the  contro- 
verted points  of  doctrine.  The  views  most 
opposite  to  those  of  St.  Augustine  were  for- 
mally set  forth  in  this  book,  with  a  con- 
siderable share  of  the  peculiar  scholastic  in- 
genuity of  the  time.  This  attempt  immedi- 
ately roused  the  slumbering  orthodoxy  of  the 
Dominicans.      A  wild  and  stormy  discussion 


ensued.  No  fewer  than  sixty -five  meetings 
and  thirty-seven  disputations  were  held  be- 
fore the  pope  on  the  subject.  No  decision, 
however,  was  pronounced  by  the  papal  see ; 
and  the  conflict  continued  till  both  parties 
had  begun  somewhat  to  pause  from  their 
exhaustion,  when  a  new  circumstance  excited  * 
it  more  vigorously  than  ever. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  two  young  priests,  who  had  been 
previously  fellow  students  at  Louvain,  passed 
some  years  together  in  mutual  study  at 
Bayonne.  The  writings  of  St.  Augustine 
principally  engaged  them  ;  and,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  they  both  imbibed  an  ardent  and 
life-long  love  for  his  peculiar  views.  One  of 
these  was  Jean  Baptiste  du  Verger  d'Haur- 
anna,  who  afterwards  became  the  Abbe*  de 
St.  Cyran  and  the  spiritual  director  of  Port 
Royal.  The  other  was  the  equally  well- 
known  Cornelius  Jansen,  subsequently  bishop 
of  Ypres.  Smitten  with  so  intense  a  love  for 
the  distinguishing  tenets  of  St.  Augustine, 
the  latter  made  it  the  business  of  his  life  to 
arrange  and  systematize  them  in  a  volume 
under  the  title  of  "  Augustinus."  Being 
suddenly  cut  off  by  the  plague  in  1638,  his 
scarcely-finished  work  was  immediately  pub- 
lished by  his  friend.  At  once  the  smoulder- 
ing fire  of  the  controversy  was  kindled  into 
a  new  flame.  The  Jesuits  rose  in  unanimous 
cry  against  the  ill-fated  volume  ;  and  so  high 
and  fierce  was  their  indignation,  that  they  are 
even  said  to  have  demolished  a  splendid 
monument  erected  over  the  grave  of  its  au- 
thor, and  disturbed  with  impious  >hand  his 
remains.  One  of  their  number,  Nicholas 
Cornet,  forthwith  set  himself  to  extract  its 
alleged  heresy  in  the  shape  of  five  propo- 
sitions— which,  by  a  bull  of  the  pope,  dated 
31st  May,  1653,  were  pronounced  to  be"  her- 
etical, false,  rash,  impious,  and  blasphemous.* 
The  friends  of  Jansen,  however,  maintained 
that  the  condemned  propositions  were  not  to 
be  found  in  his  book.  Another  papal  decree 
was  accordingly  obtained,  declaring  that  the 
propositions  were  not  only  heretical,  but 
that  they  were  contained  in  the  •'  Augustin- 
us." But  this,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Jan- 
senists boldly  (!)  pronounced  to  be  beyond 
even  the  pope's  infalliability  to  determine  ; 
and  so  the  war  of  words  raged  more  bitterly 
and  hopelessly  than  ever. 

Among  others  who  engaged  in  the  strife 
was  the  celebrated  Anthony  Arnaud,  doctor 
of  the  Sorbonne,  and  brother  of  the  abbess. 
He  was  among  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
band  of  students  who  had  gathered  around 
St.  Cyran  in  the  retirement  of  Port  Royal 
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des  Champs ;  and,  on  the  death  of  the  for- 
mer, who  perished  from  the  effects  of  his  suf- 
ferings in  the  cause  of  bis  friend,  Arnaud  in 
i  measure  assumed  his  place.  Deeply  inter- 
ested in  tha  progress  of  the  controversy,  it 
wh  only  to  be  expected  that  he  should  per- 
sonally join  in  it.  The  old  antagonist  of 
Descartes  and  Malebranche  was  not  likely  to 
fear  an  encounter  with  the  Jesuits.  He  ac- 
cordingly published,  in  the  year  1655,  two 
letters  on  the  subjects  of  discussion.  Imme- 
diately he  was  made  the  object  of  the  most 
unrelenting  hostility.  Two  propositions  were 
extracted  from  his  second  letter,  upon  which 
his  colleagues  of  the  Sorbonne  sat  in  judg- 
ment, and  which,  after  a  prolonged  discus- 
sion, they  pronounced  to  be  heretical,  and 
consequently  expelled  him  from  their  society. 
This  decision  was  obtained  by  a  very  dis- 
graceful combination  of  parties ;  Hie  Domin- 
icans having  united  with  their  old  enemies 
the  Jesuits  sgainst  the  defenders  of  Jsnsen, 
and  subscribed  a  form  of  condemnation  in 
which  the  two  parties  could  only  have  agreed 
by  interpreting  the  same  terms  in  entirely 
different  senses. 

But  in  the  meantime,  and  just  before  this 
sentence  was  published,  a  new  antagonist 
had  entered  the  field  against  the  Jesuits. 
The  first  of  the  "  Provincial  Letters"  had  ap- 
"  ired.  The  story  of  the  origin  of  theee  in- 
table  letters  is  thus  told : — 

"  While  Arnaod's  process  before  the  Sorbonne 
was  still  in  dependence,  a  few  of  his  friends, 
among  whom  were  Pascal  and  Nicole,  were  in 
the  habit  of  meeting  privately  at  Port  Royal,  to 
consult  on  the  measures  they  should  adopt.  Dur- 
ing these  conferences,  one  of  their  number  said 
to  Arnaud, "  Will  you  really  suffer  yourself  to  be 
condemned  like  a  child,  without  saying  a  word,  or 
telling  the  public  the  real  state  of  the  case  ?" 
The  rest  concurred ;  and  in  compliance  with  their 
solicitations,  Arnaud,  after  some  days,  produced 
and  Tead  before  them  a  long  and  serious  vindica- 
tion of  himself.  His  audience  listened  in  coolness 
and  silence,  npon  which  he  remarked — '  I  see  you 
don't  think  highly  of  my  production,  and  I  believe 
yon  are  right;  but,'  added  he, turning  himself 
round  addressing  Pascal, '  you,  who  are  young, 
why  cannot  you  produce  something  V  The  ap- 
peal was  not  lost.  Pascal  engaged  to  try  a 
sketch  which  they  might  fill  up ;  and,  retiring  to 
bis  room,  he  produced,  instead  of  a  sketch,  the 
first  Letter  to  a  Provincial.  On  reading  this  to 
Iks  assembled  friends,  Arnand  exclaimed, '  That 
Is  excellent!  That  will  do;  we  must  have  it 
printed  immediately.'" 

Pascal,  by  a  happy  intuition  of  genius,  bad 
just  seized  the  right  way  in  which  to  treat 
such  a  subject  so  as  to  win  the  public  inter- . 
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est  and  favor.  By  bringing  his  clear  and 
penetrating  intellect  and  sound  sense  to  bear 
upon  the  jargon  which  hsd  become  mingled 
up  with  the  controversy,  and  the  gross  ab- 
surdity and  injustice  which  bad  characterized 
it  on  the 'part  of  the  Jesuits,  he  threw  a  flood 
of  light  upon  it  which  engaged  the  most  gen- 
eral curiosity,  and  left  his  opponents  without 
any  reply.  The  first  letter  fell  like  an  unex- 
pected dart  among  them,  striking  dismay  into 
their  ranks ;  and  as  the  others  followed  at 
irregular  intervals,  becoming  more  pointed 
and  fatal  in  their  effects,  their  idle  rage  knew 
no  bounds,  and  unable  to  meet  them  with  any 
effective  weapons  of  argument,  they  could 
only  exclaim,  lea  menteura  immortelle* — "  the 
immortal  liars."  Keenand  perspicuous  logic, 
the  most  effective  and  ingenious  turns  of 
statement,  the  most  eloquent  earnestness,  the 
liveliest  wit,  the  most  good-tempered,  yet 
unrelenting  raillery,  were  all  combined  by 
Pascal  in  these  memorable  attacks.  Nothing 
can  be  more  felicitous  than  tho  manner  in 
which  he  blends  these  various  qualities,  the 
unceasing  intermixture  of  light  and  shadow, 
of  the  casual  conversational  pleasantry,  the 
most  careless  sidelong  strokes  of  sarcasm 
with  the  gravest  invective  and  the  most  sol- 
emn argument,  imparting  to  all  the  charm  of 
dramatic  interest.  "  Molidre's  best  come- 
dies," snys  Voltaire,  "  do  not  exceed  them  in 
wit,  nor  the  compositions  of  Bossuet  in  sub- 
limity." "  There  is  more  wit,"  echoes  Per- 
rault,  "in  these  eighteen  letters  than  in 
Plato's  Dialogues,  more  delicate  and  artful 
raillery  than  in  those  of  Lucian,  more  strength 
and  vigor  of  reasoning  than  in  the  Orations 
of  Cicero." 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  present  the 
reader  with  an  analysis  of  these  celebrated 
letters.  They  range  over  a  great  diversity 
of  topics  with  the  same  rare  compass  and 
flexibility  of  comprehension — the  same  inim- 
itable grace  and  facility  of  expression.  The 
reader  is  carried  captive  with  the  inter- 
mingled flow  of  humor  and  power — laughter, 
astonishment,  and  seriousness.  The  two 
first,  which  were  published  before  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  sentence  against  Arnaud, 
deal  with  the  subject-matter  of  the  contro- 
versy— the  condemned  propositions  of  Jan- 
sen,  and  the  import  of  the  disputed  doc- 
trines. The  darkened  and  unintelligible 
squabble  becomes,  for  the  first  lime,  clear  in 
the  strong  light  cast  upon  it.  In  the  two 
following  letters  Pascal  discusses  the  decision 
of  the  Sorbonne — exposing,  with  the  keen- 
est shafts  of  his  wit,  its  injustice,  and  espe- 
cially tha  incQtunsAfiwj  «A  ft»\i««&6&feMSVs»> 
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making  cause  with  the  Jesuits,  and  so  for- 
swearing the  doctrines  of  the  "  Angelic  Doc- 
tor"* for  whose  authority  they  professed  so 
unbounded  a  reverence.     In  the  next  six — 
still  addressing  his  supposititious  friend  in  the 
country — he  lays  open  tbe  whole  subject  of 
Jesuitical  casuistry — unfolding  gradually,  and 
with  the  most  ingenious  effect,  the  accumu- 
lated mass  of  its  absurdities  and  immorali- 
ties.    In  the  remaining  eight  letters,  he  drops 
the  style  of  address  adopted  in  the  preced- 
ing ;  and  turning  directly  to  the  Jesuits,  he 
meets  in  the  face  the  calumnies  by  which 
they  had  sought  to  impair  the  effect  of  his 
disclosures ;  and  passes  under  review  more 
at  large,  and  in  a  more  earnest  and  elevated 
strain,  their  whole  system   of   maxims  and 
morals.    The  lighter  argument  of  his  previ- 
ous letters  he  exchanges  for  the  most  solemn 
and  forcibly  sustained  charges — overwhelm- 
ing them  in  a  torrent  of  indignant  eloquence 
beneath  the  ruin  of  their  own  baseless  cru- 
dities of  doctrine  and  criminalities  of  prac- 
tice.    We  have  already  mentioned  with  what 
successful  power  these  famous  letters  told 
against  the  Jesuits ;  but  it  was  not  merely 
from  the  difficulties  they  had  in  replying  to 
them  that  they  found  them  so  formidable. 
Their  most  fatal  influence,  perhaps,  arose 
from  the  ridicule  they  excited  in  all  classes 
against  them.     They  were  so  entertaining 
that  everybody  read  them.     They  penetra- 
ted into  every  rank  of  the  Parisians,  and  even 
of  the  inhabitants  in  the  provinces.     They 
were  seen  "  on  the  merchant's  counter,  the 
lawyer's  desk,  the  doctor's  table,  the  lady's 
toilet."     "  Never,"  says  Father  Daniel,  "  did 
the  post-office  reap  such  a  profit.     Copies 
were  dispatched  over  the   whole  kingdom, 
and  I  myself  received  a  packet  of  them, 
post-paid,  in  a   town  of  Brittany,  where  I 
was    then    residing."      Even    the  political 
friends  of  the  Jesuits  participated   in   the 
mirth  of  which  they  were  the  objects.     The 
seventh  letter  is  said  to  have  found  its  way  to 
Cardinal  Mazarin,  who  laughed  over  it  very 
heartily.      "  The  names  of  the  favorite  casu- 
ists wers  converted  into  proverbs.     Escobar- 
ctercame  to  signify  the  same  thing  with  "  pal- 
tering in  a  double  sense."f      Father  Bauny's 
grotesque  maxims  furnished  topics  for  per. 
petual  badinage  ;  and  the  Jesuits,  wherever 
they  went,  were  assailed  with  inextinguisha. 
ble  laughter.     Nor  was  this  all.     More  seri. 

*  Thomas  Aquinas. 

f  Introduction  to  M'Crie's  Translation  of  the  "  Pro- 
viocjal  Letters" — an  interesting  introduction  to  an 
admirable  translation. 


ous  effects  followed.  The  popularity  of  the 
Jansenists,  both  as  confessors  and  preachers, 
rose  with  the  tide  of  ridicule  against  their 
enemies ;  and  while  their  churches  were 
crowded,  those  of  the  Jesuits  were  compar- 
atively deserted.  On  all  hands,  the  "  Pro- 
vincial Letters"  procured  their  discomfiture 
and  chagrin ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
any  mode  by  which  they  could  have  been 
more  pitiably  abased,  and  the  standard  of 
Right  raised  more  victoriously  over  them,  if 
the  rude  success  of  Might  yet  remained  with 
them. 

This,  alas!  the  ill-fated  Jansenists  were 
soon  destined  to  experience.  Abetted  by 
the  government,  the  Jesuits  pursued  their 
purposes  of  hostility  with  an  unrelenting 
Land,  and  a  surpressed,  but  only  more  bitter 
hatred.  On  the  30th  of  March,  1656,  two 
months  after  the  condemnation  of  Dr.  Ar- 
naud,  forcible  measures  were  on  the  eve  of 
being  taken  against  the  quiet  inmates  of  Port 
Royal.  An  order  in  council  was  issued,  that 
every  scholar,  postulant,  and  novice,  should 
be  banished  from  the  convent.  An  extraor- 
dinary event,  however,  caused  a  respite  of 
this  proposed  violence.  A  miraculous  cure 
was  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  per- 
son of  Pascal's  niece,  Margaret  Perier,  a 
resident  in  the  abbey.  Its  enemies  were 
awed  by  this  incident,  and  the  popular  sen- 
sation which  attended  it.  A  brief  interval 
of  unwonted  prosperity  followed;  crowds  of 
noble  and  distinguished  devotees  thronged 
the  courts  of  the  secluded  abbey,  and  while 
the  fashionable  enthusiasm  lasted,  the  nuns 
and  students  were  safe  from  the  vengeance 
of  their  enemies. 

Threatening  clouds,  however,  soon  began 
again  to  gather  around  the  fortunes  of  the 
Jansenists.  The  Jesuits  patiently  waited 
their  time.  A  fresh  bull  was  in  the  mean- 
time obtained  from  Rome,  reiterating  the 
condemnation  of  the  five  propositions,  and 
the  declaration  that  they  were  in  the  "  Au- 
gustinus;"  and  further  adding  that  the  sense 
in  which  they  had  been  condemned  was  the 
sense  in  which  they  had  been  stated  by  Jan- 
sen.  In  December,  1660,  the  young  mon- 
arch, Louis  XIV.,  gave  effect  to  this  bull. 
Having  convened  an  assembly  of  bishops,  an 
anti-Jansenist  formulary  based  upon  it  was 
drawn  up,  and  so  framed  as  to  entrap  all  who 
were  not  prepared  to  yield  in  the  most  im- 
plicit manner.  The  consequence  was  the 
commencement  of  a  fierce  and  bitter  perse- 
cution against  the  Port  Royalists.  The 
Mdre  Angelique  taking  the  lead,  refused  to 
sign  the  formulary,  and  encouraged  her  nuns 
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in  the  same  course.  Worn  out  as  -she  was 
with  suffering,  and,  indeed,  dying,  she  main- 
tained her  integrity  with  a  noble  constancy. 
Neither  entreaties  nor  tears  could  move  her. 
She  beheld  her  beloved  establishment  broken 
up— its  sacred  enclosures  desecrated  by  the 
tramp  of  soldiery — her  brother  driven  into 
exile  ;  but  she  remained  firm  under  all,  and, 
after  a  bold  remonstrance  addressed  to  the 
queen,  sought  a  quiet  retreat  where  to  breathe 
her  last. 

During  the  issue  of  these  commotions, 
Pascal  had  somewhat  strangely  reverted  to 
his  long-abandoned  scientific  studies.  No- 
thing can  more  strongly  evince  the  strength 
and  liveliness  of  his  genius  than  the  manner 
in  which  he  returned  to  pursuits  he  had  so 
early  and  completely  laid  aside.  During  one 
of  the  many  nights  which  his  almost  con- 
tinued suffering  rendered  sleepless,  his  mind 
was  directed  to  the  subject  of  the  cycloid. 
A  train  of  new  thought  respecting  it  occurred 
to  him,  which  he  traced  to  its  results  with  a 
facility  and  success  quite  the  same  as  if  he 
had  never  left  off  his  mathematical  studies. 
In  the  short  space  of  eight  days  he  completed 
an  original  method  of  solving  this  class  of 
problems,  which  ranks  among  his  most 
brilliant  claims  to  distinction  as  a  geometri- 
cian. 

The  last  years  of  Pascal's  life,  it  is  well 
known,  were  chiefly  occupied  with  prepara- 
tions for  a  great  work  which  he  meditated  on 
the  Christian  religion.  From  the  fragments 
which  he  left  behind  him,  we  can  but  faintly 
gather  the  outline  of  this  work.  There  re- 
mains enough,  however,  to  testify  to  the 
magnificence  of  its  conception.  Here  lie,  as 
it  were,  a  noble  pedestal,  and  there  a  sculp- 
tured pillar,  and  there  an  ornament  of  rich 
chasing  and  exquisite  device  ;  and  we  may 
imagine,  although  we  cannot  supply,  the 
sublime  temple  which  Pascal  would  have 
reared  of  these  rare  materials  to  the  honor 
of  his  God  had  his  life  been  spared.  All  the 
inconsistencies  and  exaggerations  which  cri- 
tics now  so  easily  detect  in  the  "  Thoughts," 
the  mere  broken  pieces  which  were  as  yet  to 
be  hewn  and  moulded  together  by  his  con- 
summate genius,  would  doubtless  have  dis- 
appeared as  the  fabric  arose  in  compact 
beauty  and  strength  under  his  plastic  hand. 
Every  exaggeration  would  have  been  soften- 
ed down  under  the  influence  of  his  fine 
judgment  and  almost  perfect  taste,  and  what 
now  remains  a  mere  glorious  project  would 
have  been  a  luminous  work. 

But  if  the  "  Thoughts  "  are  thus  at  the 
very  best  unfinished,  we  have  hitherto  only 


possessed  them  in  a  still  more  imperfect  state 
even  than  that  in  which  they  were  left  by 
Pascal.  Fragments  at  the  best,  they  have 
been  still  further  broken  and  mutilated  by 
the  rude  and  impertinent  hands  of  editors 
and  commentators.  The  very  singular  and 
successive  processes  of  corruption  to  which 
these  fine  remains  have  been  subjected,  fur- 
nish, in  fact,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
disclosures  of  literary  history.  We  find  that 
until  the  publication  of  M.  Faugeres*  vol- 
umes we  have  never  really  possessed  the 
"PenseW  at  all  in  their  original  shape. 
"  The  book  was  in  our  libraries  without  being 
actually  there,"  as  M.  Vinet  said.  It  was 
not  in  any  veritable  sense  the  work  of  Pas- 
cal, but  a  spurious  compound  of  diverse 
authorship.  The  truth  of  this  M.  Faugdres 
has  established  beyond  all  question.  He 
sets  in  the  clearest  light,  and  traces  in  the 
most  convincing  manner,  the  various  steps 
by  which  the  work  thus  became  corrupted. 

It  was  first  published,  it  appears,  shortly 
after  Pascal's  death,  by  his  friends  Arnauld, 
Nicole,  and  others.  They  were  unwilling  to 
rouse  anew  the  hatred  of  the  Jesuits,  whose 
hostility  Pascal  had  so  strongly  provoked, 
and  they  therefore  first  of  all  expunged 
whatever  might  possibly  be  construed  into 
offence  by  them.  They  then  submitted  the 
volume  to  a  committee  of  Doctors  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  who,  again,  on  their  part,  made  nume- 
rous retrenchments  in  it  according  to  their 
pleasure.  Such  was  the  preliminary  ordeal 
through  which  it  passed  before  it  ever  saw 
the  light  at  all,  and  in  what  a  maimed  and 
corrupted  state  it  came  forth  from  this  ordeal 
it  is  needless  to  state.  "  These  fragments," 
finely  says  Mr.  Faugeres,  "  which  sickness 
and  death  had  left  unfinished,  suffered,  with- 
out ceasing  to  be  immortal,  all  the  mutilation 
which  an  exaggerated  prudence  or  misdirect- 
ed zeal  could  suggest,  not  only  with  the  view 
of  improving  their  orthodoxy,  but  even  their 
style, — the  style  of  the  author  of  the  Provin- 
cial Letters."  Well  may  ho  add,  with  indig- 
nation : — "  The  style  of  Pascal !  who  among 
his  contemporaries  or  friends  was  capable 
even  of  always  comprehending  his  exquisite 
style,  so  identified  with  his  mind,  that  it  is,  as 
it  were,  only  the  thought  itself  robed  in  its 
own  chaste  nudity,  like  an  antique  statue  ? 
Only  Corneille,  or  Bossuet,  perhaps,  would 
have  accepted  without  fear  of  offending  taste, 
the  simple,  yet  strong  expressions  which  flow 
from  the  pen  of  Pascal,  especially  when  he 
dashes  off  the  grand  outlines  of  a  first  sketch." 
Again,  in  reference  to  the  coxx^V\axva»  ^\^ 
first  edition  ot  tW'Ttaw$ft*r  U^wwgs 
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explicitly  states  that  "  there  are  not  twenty  | 
successive  lines  which  do  not  present  some 
alterations,  great  or  small ;  and  as  for  total 
omissions,  and  partial  suppressions,  they  are 
without  number." 

Subsequently  new  editions  were  published 
by  Condorcet  and  Bossut.  Both  these  edi- 
tors gave  to  the  public  some  additional  re- 
mains of  Pascal,  but  not  only  did  they  not 
succeed  in  correcting  the  errors  of  the  first 
edition,  but  they  added  fresh  errors  of  their 
own.  Condorcet's  edition,  to  which  Voltaire 
added  notes  in  a  characteristic  vein  of  mock- 
ing skepticism,  may  be  said  to  have  completed 
the  work  of  corruption  which  these  noble 
fragments  have  undergone.  And  when  they 
could  be  so  interpolated  and  travestied  as  to 
furnish  food  for  the  -scoffing  humor  of  Vol- 
taire, we  cannot  well  conceive  any  further 
Erocess  of  degeneracy  to  which  they  could 
ave  been  submitted. 

M.  Cousin  deserves  the  credit  of  having 
first  taken  active  steps  to  remedy  this  un- 
satisfactory state  of  things.  He  instituted, 
in  1843,  an  elaborate  comparison  between  the 
published  list  of  the  "  Pensees"  and  the  ori- 
ginal MSS.  of  Pascal  which  had  fortunately 
been  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris ; 
and  being  struck  with  their  wide  and  serious 
discrepancy,  he  drew  up  a  report  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  he  laid  before  the  Freneh  Aca- 
demy. This  had  the  effect  of  exciting  a  pro- 
minent attention  to  the  subject,  and  M.  r  au- 
geres  was  found  immediately  ready  to  under- 
take a  new  edition  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  original  MSS.  This  task  M.  Faugeres 
has  executed  in  a  most  highly  satisfactory 


manner.  He  has  collected  with  industrious 
care  the  entire  autograph  MSS.  of  Pascal, 
and  transferred  them  in  their  original  and  un- 
mutilated  form  to  his  pages.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  extremely  fragmentary  aspect  that 
this  has  given  to  some  portions  of  his  volumes, 
he  has  wisely,  we  think,  given  us  the  whole, 
so  far  as  the  form  of  expression  is  concerned, 
as  he  found  them,  not  having  ventured  on  any 
emendation  whatever.  We  should  scarcely 
have  been  satisfied  with  less  than  this,  after 
what  the  text  had  already  suffered  in  the  way 
of  emendation.  He  has  rightly  restricted  his 
labors  to  the  arrangement  and  elucidation  of 
the  confused  and  intermingled  fragments; 
and  in  this  respect  he  has  accomplished  a 
most  useful  and  noble  tast,  for  which  all  stu- 
dents of  Pascal  will  thank  him. 

We  cannot  now  enter  upon  any  criticism  of 
the  worth  of  these  "  Thoughts,"  as  now  for 
the  first  time  possessed  by  us  in  their  genuine 
form.  Such  criticisms  have  been  recently  at- 
tempted in  a  manner  which  entirely  meets  our 
sympathy,  and  to  renew  the  attempt  here  to 
any  adequate  effect  would  lead  us  far  beyond 
our  limits.  We  cannot  help,  however,  com- 
mending these  highest  efforts  of  Pascal's  ge- 
nius to  the  earnest  study  of  all  in  search 
of  deep  and  satisfactory  views  of  truth.  At 
no  purer  fount,  save  the  Bible,  could  they 
drink.  And  then,  what  a  delight  it  is  to  come 
now  for  the  first  time  into  immediate  com- 
mune with  the  genuine  "thoughts"  of  so 
great  a  soul !  All  unveiled,  we  read  them 
just  as  they  arose  in  the  deep  silence  of  his 
own  lofty  musing.  We  enter  into  his  study, 
and  see  the  great  thinker  at  work. 


# 
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Solid  Gas. — Murdock  first  used  gas  to  j 
light  up  his  office  at  Red  rath  in  1792. 
"  It  would,"  says  Liebig,  "  be  one  of  the 
greatest  discoveries  of  the  age,  if  any  one 
could  succeed  in  condensing  coal  gas  into  a 
white,  dry,  solid,  odorous  substance,  port- 
able, and  capable  of  being  placed  on  a  can- 
dlestick, or  burned  in  a  lamp."  Already  is 
the  desire  of  Liebig  being  accomplished.  A 
mineral  oil  flowed  out  of  coal  in  Derby- 
shire, obviously  produced  by  slow  distilla- 
tion from  the  coal.  On  examination,  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  paraffine,  a  solid,  waxy 


substance,  hitherto  never  produced  from 
coal,  could  be  formed  in  commercial  quali- 
ties by  a  slow  and  regular  distillation. 
This  is  condensed  coal-gas — a  solid  form 
of  olefiant  gas  desired  by  Liebig.  In  form- 
ing cakes,  this  product,  dissolved  in  an  oil 
of  a  similar  composition,  may  be  readily 
obtained  instead  of  the  waste  gases  now 
thrown  away.  Should  this  discovery  be 
as  successful  as  it  promises,  a  great  change 
will  be  wrought  in  fuel  as  well  as  in  illumi- 
nating gas. 
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8carckly  a  year  had  elapsed  since  Lord 
John  Russell,  after  resigning  the  office  of 
Prime  Minister,  was  openly  threatened  with 
deposition  from  the  post  he  had  held  so  long 
«ld  filled  to  worthily,  of  Leader  of  the  Lib- 
eral  party  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Not 
only  did  the  recognized  organs  of  the  Lib- 
eral Conservatives,  or  Graharaites,  and  of  the 
Radicals,  and  of  the  "  Manchester  school/' 
as  it  is  termed,  combine  in  this  act  of  party 
injustice  or  party  ingratitude,  but  also  the 
impending  fate  of  the  once-popular  chief  be- 
came a  matter  of  public  notoriety,  and  was 
commented  on  as  such  by  the  journal  which 
more  especially  reflects,  from  time  to  time, 
the  phases  of  public  opinion.  It  was  ques- 
tioned whether  Lord  John  Russell  would 
again  appear  in  the  House  of  Commons  as 
Leader  of  the  Opposition ;  nor,  for  a  con- 
siderable time  past,  has  it  been  possible  to 
affirm  that  he  really  did  again  enjoy  the  con- 
fidence  of  his  many-minded  followers.  Let 
ui  look  back  a  little  at  his  past  career ;  that 
we  may  judge  how  far  this  insubordination, 
or  deliberate  revocation  of  a  trust  long  en- 
joyed, is  justifiable,  and  how  far  his  services 
in  periods  of  trial  have  entitled  him  now  to 
claim  that  more  reliance  should  be  placed  on 
his  sagacity. 

The  position  of  a  Leader  of  the  Whigs 
may  be  said  to  have  been  almost  always  a 
tantalyzing  one.  D  uring  a  period  long  enough 
to  have  exhausted  the  energies  of  their  chief 
orators,  the  Whigs  maintained  a  difficult  and 
hopeless  opposition ;  only  once,  and  then  but 
for  a  few  months,  relieved  by  the  sunshine 
of  office  and  the  means  it  afforded  of  render- 
ing in  the  shape  of  laws  their  cherished  prin- 
ciples and  plans.  It  is  true,  that  at  the  close 
of  this  long  period,  ,when  a  concurrence  of 
unexpected  events  bore  them  at  last  into 
power,  they  did  for  a  time  wield  an  influence 
almost  unprecedented ;  and  during  a  brief 
period  they  were  rewarded  with  the  honor 
of  carrying,  not  only  Parliamentary  Reform, 
bat  also  a  number  of  great  remedial  meas- 
ures which  were  its  natural  fruit.  But  how 
toon  was  this  bright  period  of  their  political 


existence  overclouded  !  Scarcely  four  years 
had  passed  ere  the  rival  party  had  miracu- 
lously recovered  from  its  prostration,  and  al- 
though its  immediate  tenure  of  power  was 
brief,  its  announced  conversion  from  an  old 
creed  seemed  to  threaten  more  serious  dan- 
gers in  the  future. 

Nor,  as  the  event  proved,  were  the  fears 
then  entertained  groundless.  A.  Tory  Min- 
ister had,  in  1828  and  1829,  carried  repeal 
of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  and  of  the 
Catholic  Disabilities ;  both  which  measures, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  ought  to 
have  been  passed  into  law  by  Whigs,  who 
had  toiled  so  long  and  so  ably  on  their  be- 
half. After  Parliamentary  Reform  and  its 
immediate  fruits,  there  remained  one  other 
great  measure,  of  which  the  Whigs  had  for 
some  years  been  the  advocates  and  the  To- 
ries the  opponents.  Political  justice  de- 
manded that  those  who  had  upheld  the  prin- 
ciple of  commercial  freedom  in  its  adversity 
should  participate  in  the  glory  of  its  pros- 
perity. 

A  Whig  Leader,  under  these  circum- 
stances, appears  to  superficial  observers  at  a 
disadvantage.  The  Tory  chief  contrives  to 
monopolize  all  the  glory,  and  to  hold  a  gra- 
cious position,  while  to  the  Whig  is  only  left 
the  consciousness  of  good  intentions,  and 
such  praise  as  a  more  just  posterity  will 
award. 

Nor  is  this  all.  With  the  sole  exception 
of  the  first  three  years  after  their  accession 
in  1830,  although  the  Whigs  have  held  power 
for  long  periods,  they  have  been  foiled  in 
their  favorite  plans,  by  a  systematic  obstruc- 
tion on  the  part  of  opponents,  who  in  their 
secret  hearts  were  aware  that  the  grounds  of 
their  opposition  were  untenable,  from  the  mo- 
ment that  its  success  should  raise  them  to 
power.  Alternately  baffled  and  betrayed  by 
their  hereditary  opponents,  they  have  re- 
ceived scarcely  better  treatment  from  those 
in  whose  cause  they  spent  their  political 
lives.  Compelled  to  purchase,  by  the  enun- 
ciation of  fundamental  principles,  Ida  vs^fett 
in  opposition  oi  \Yte  mon  t»Wv  tto»w*v 
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theoretical  and  practical,  they  have  found 
themselves  in  office  unable  to  carry  out  those 
principles  in  the  face  of  a  Conservative  op- 
position ;  and  thus  it  has  come  to  pass,  that 
accusations  of  treachery  and  lukewarmness 
from  their  friends  have  tended  to  imbitter 
still  more  the  cup  of  humiliation  prepared 
for  them  by  their  enemies. 

Lord  John  Russell  has  passed  through  all 
these  tormenting  vicissitudes.  When  he  com- 
menced his  public  life,  the  Whigs  were  in  a 
hopeless  minority,  regarded  as  little  short  of 
enemies  of  their  country,  in  having  so  ve- 
hemently opposed  and  so  traitorously  ridi- 
culed the  war  in  Spain,  and  the  general  re- 
sistance to  Bonaparte.  The  whole  of  his 
earlier  life,  until  he  had  attained  the  age  of 
eight-and-  thirty,  had  been  spent  in  ineffectual 
struggles  to  assail  the  seemingly  impregnable 
fortress  of  the  Government,  and  to  impress 
on  the  House  of  Commons  the  growing  wants 
and  opinions  of  the  people.  He  shared  with 
his  party  the  brief  prosperity  of  the  Reform 
era, — was,  indeed,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the 
hour  ;  but  from  his  assumption  of  the  lead- 
ership of  the  House  of  Commons  until  his 
resignation  of  the  Premiership  in  1852,  it  has 
been  his  fortune  to  suffer  from  the  causes  al- 
ready referred  to.  He  is  pronounced  by  his 
opponents  to  have  been  rash,  by  his  sup- 
porters to  have  been  timid  ;  and  all  his  pru- 
dent management  has  been  forgetten,  60  soon 
as  others  have  stepped  in  and  obtained,  by  a 
sacrifice  of  their  principles,  the  prize  for  which 
he  had  so  ably  contended.  And  throughout 
his  late  career  he  has  been  shackled  by  the 
adherence  of  powerful  chiefs  of  his  party  to 
principles  and  opinions  which  fell  short  of  the 
demands  of  those  new  allies  who  sprung  out 
of  the  Reform  of  Parliament.  He  has 
steered  well  a  difficult  and  tedious  course, 
and  has  been  obliged  to  expend  on  tactics 
and  manoeuvres  powers  of  mind  which,  if 
otherwise  employed,  would  have  procured 
for  him,  with  the  general  mass,  a  higher  re- 
putation as  a  statesman. 

It  is  more  difficult,  therefore,  to  test  the 
merits  of  Lord  John  Russell  than  those  of 
his  parliamentary  antagonist,  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
With  the  sole  exception  of  the  Reform  era, 
we  do  not  meet  in  his  career  with  those  sali- 
ent points,  those  dramatic  incidents  that  ren- 
der the  life  of  his  rival  so  interesting.  We 
must  seek  his  merits  in  a  different  direction  ; 
not  so  much  in  great  legislative  acts  as  in  the 
careful  preparation  of  the  public  mind  for 
relaxed  restrictions,  in  the  prudence  and  cour- 
age with  which  he  has  from  time  to  time 
tightened  or  loosened  the  reins  with  which  he 


held  his  party,  and,  above  all,  in  the  patient 
consistency  with  which  he  has  adhered  to  his 
patriotic  purposes. 

Lord  John  Russell  has  now  been  nearly 
forty  years  in  Parliament.  He  entered  the 
House  soon  after  attaining  his  majority.  His 
maiden  speech  was  on  the  14th  of  July,  1814, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  second  reading  of  the 
Alien  Bill,  which  measure  he  opposed.  The 
address,  which  was  short,  and  delivered  at 
the  fag-end  of  the  debate,  contained  one  of 
those  pithy  allusions  for  the  successful  use  of 
which  in  debate  and  in  epistolary  correspond- 
ence he  has  subsequently  become  remark- 
able. Ministers,  he  said,  in  urging  forward 
the  measure  then,  because  it  had  been  thought 
necessary  before,  reminded  him  of  the  unfor- 
tunate wag  mentioned  in  Joe  Miller,  who 
was  so  fond  of  rehearsing  a  piece  of  wit, 
that  he  always  repeated  it  at  the  wrong 
time.  Another  terse  argument  at  this  pe- 
riod, equally  characteristic  of  his  later  style, 
occurred  in  his  answer  to  Mr.  Methuen,  who 
had  congratulated  the  country  on  its  having 
successfully  sustained  the  cause  of  legitimacy. 
Lord  John  Russell,  taking  a  tone  at  that  pe- 
riod not  unusual  with  his  party,  reminded  Mr. 
Methuen,  that  if  we  had  always  done  the 
same  thing,  King  George  would  have  been 
Elector  of  Hanover  instead  of  King  of  Brit- 
ain. Lord  John  Russell  differed  from  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  this, — that  his  earlier  more 
resembled  his  later  career,  that  his  principles, 
his  character,  and  even  his  style  of  oratory, 
were  formed  at  the  outset  of  his  life,  and  were 
only  subjected  to  the  usual  maturing  influ- 
ence of  years  and  practice ;  while  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  from  the  commencement  of  his  first 
Premiership,  underwent  a  marvellous  change, 
the  proportions  of  his  character  becoming 
grander,  his  principles  more  expansive,  and 
his  oratory  more  dignified  and  original  than  in 
his  previous  life. 

The  first  period  of  Lord  John  Russell's  par- 
liamentary career, — that  from  the  year  1814 
to  the  year  1826, — was  chiefly  spent  in  the 
advocacy,  in  various  shapes,  of  Parliamentary 
Reform.  He  was  not  so  frequent  a  speaker 
on  other  topics,  but  was  always  the  foremost 
man  when  the  question  arose  which  afterwards, 
at  the  most  memorable  epoch  of  his  life,  so 
fiercely  agitated  his  countrymen.  It  is  with 
a  view  to  illustrating  his  consistency  that  we 
refer  to  this  period  of  his  history.  He  com- 
menced with  great  caution,  as  befitted  the 
temper  of  the  times.  When  Sir  Franeis  Bur- 
dett,  for  instance,  brought  forward  a  plan 
which  aimed  at  little  short  of  a  revolution  in 
the  representative  system,  Lord  John  Ras- 
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■ell,  although  not  opposed  to  triennial  parlia- 
ments, declined  to  open  the  wide  question 
raised  by  Sir  Francis,  as  it  was  calculated  to 
produce  excitement  and  alarm  in  the  then 
condition  and  temper  of  the  working  classes ; 
but,  in  the  year  1819,  when  he  proposed  for 
the  first  time  a  scheme  of  parliamentary  re- 
form, he  clearly  indicated  what  would  now  be 
called  the  Conservative  tendency  of  his  mind, 
and  commenced  that  practice  of  gradual,  pru- 
dent, and  constitutional  reform  with  which  his 
name  will  ever  be  honorably  associated.  He 
thus  early  drew  between  himself  and  Burdett 
and  the  Radicals  of  that  day  a  line  which  he 
has  seldom  or  never  passed  with  respect  to 
their  representatives  at  the  present  hour.  His 
plan  at  this  time,  which  was  introduced  in  a 
i peech  of  remarkable  moderation,  considering 
the  excited  state  of  the  Radicals  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Reform,  proposed  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  corrupt  boroughs,  compensation  to 
electors  not  guilty  of  bribery,  the  transfer  of 
the  vacant  seats  to  great  manufacturing  towns 
and  to  counties,  and  the  prevention  of  bribery 
at  elections.  This  was,  in  fact,  the  only  ten- 
able ground  of  the  Reformers  at  that  time ; 
but  even  so  mild  a  proposition  was  in  advance 
of  the  spirit  of  the  age.  At  the  request  of 
Lord  Castlereagh,  the  representative  of  the 
Government  in  the  Lower  House,  Lord  John 
Russell  withdrew  these  resolutions,  on  the  un- 
derstanding that  Grampound  was  to  be  dis- 
franchised, which  afterwards  was  done.  He 
thus  early  developed  the  spirit  of  moderation 
and  compromise  which  has  subsequently  ren- 
dered him  so  useful  to  his  country. 

In  May,  1821,  he  again  returned  to  the 
charge,  proposing  that  the  notoriously  cor- 
rupt boroughs  should  be  disfranchised,  and 
the  seats  transferred  to  large  towns  unrepre- 
sented. This  motion  was  of  course  unsuc- 
cessful. Nothing  daunted,  he  continued  his 
then  thankless  labors.  During  the  parlia- 
mentary session  of  1822  the  question  of  Re- 
form, which  had  lain  dormant  for  some  years 
previously,  was  made  the  subject  of  agitation 
out  of  doors.  Petitions  in  favor  of  a  change 
in  the  representation  having  been  presented 
from  the  counties  of  Middlesex,  Devon,  Nor- 
folk, Suffolk,  Bedford,  Cambridge,  Surrey, 
Cornwall,  Huntingdon,  and  others,  Lord  John 
Russell,  on  the  29th  of  April,  moved  a  reso- 
lution affirming  the  necessity  for  taking  the 
subject  into  consideration,  and  proposing  to 
add  one  hundred  members  to  the  House — 
sixty  for  counties,  and  forty  for  large  towns ; 
and  this  he  did  in  a  lengthy  and  elaborate 
speech.  The  motion  was  vehemently  opposed 


bv  Mr.  Canning  and  the  ministry,  and  on  a 
division  was  lost  by  260  votes  to  164. 

Again  in  1823,  and  afterwards  in  1826,  he 
renewed  his  efforts,  but  of  course  without 
success.  In  March  of  the  latter  year,  too,  he 
proposed  a  resolution  against  bribery,  which 
was  coldly  received,  even  by  his  own  party. 
Brougham  did  not  speak  in  its  favor,  nor  did 
Canning  think  it  necessary  to  oppose  it ;  and 
Lamb,  afterwards  Lord  Melbourne,  signifi- 
cantly hinted  that  there  was  corruption  on 
the  Liberal  as  well  as  on  the  Tory  side.  Still 
Lord  John  Russell  obtained  a  very  respect- 
able minority,  being  defeated  by  249  votes  to 
123.  Later  in  the  same  session  he  renewed 
the  subject,  when  he  obtained  sixty-two  votes 
to  the  same  number  on  the  other  side,  and  the 
Speaker,  according  to  custom,  gave  his  cast- 
ing vote  in  favor  of  the  motion.  From  this 
time  till  1830  (in  the  course  of  which  year, 
before  he  came  into  office,  he  made  two  mo- 
tions for  Reform),  we  do  not  find  him  urging 
his  favorite  topic  in  the  House ;  but  he  had 
advocated  others  quite  as  important,  with 
more  success. 

Not  more  distinguished  was  Lord  John 
Russell  aB  champion  of  Parliamentary  Reform 
than  as  the  steady  advocate  of  Catholic  eman- 
cipation, and  of  the  removal  of  all  civil  re- 
strictions founded  on  difference  of  creed.  He 
was  one  of  the  martyrs  to  the  cause  of  Ca- 
tholic Emancipation,  having  been,  in  1826, 
ejected  from  the  representation  of  Hunting- 
donshire on  account  of  his  advocacy  of  that 
question ;  but  two  years  afterwards  he  re- 
ceived his  reward,  in  finding  his  bill  for  the 
abolition  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts 
adopted  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
passed  into  law.  In  the  following  year  he 
witnessed  the  triumph  of  the  Catholic  claims, 
and  rendered  to  Wellington  and  Peel  an  un- 
grudged  support.  When  O'Connell  propos- 
ed in  May,  1830,  a  scheme  of  universal  suf- 
frage, he  met  with  a  vigorous  opponent  in 
Lord  John  Russell,  as  the  champion  of  mo- 
derate reform  and  the  enemy  of  needless  or- 
ganic changes;  but  in  December,  1831,  he 
was  himself  engaged,  in  conjunction  with  Lord 
Durham,  Sir  James  Graham,  and  Lord  Dun- 
cannon,  in  drawing  up  the  first  Reform  Bill — 
a  measure  regarded  at  the  time  as  of  the 
moat  sweeping  kind  by  its  friends,  by  its  op- 
ponents as  revolutionary. 

Thus,  we  always  find  Lord  John  Russell 
standing  firm  on  his  Whig  principles,  and  even 
while  assaulting  the  enemy,  dealing  out  back- 
ward blows  at  his  two  eager  followers.  What 
he  did  with  Burdett  in  1819,  and  with  0'Coa» 
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nell  in  18  30,  we  find  him  again  doing  with 
Cobden,  Hume,  and  Roebuck,  in  1851 ;  with 
Sir  James  Graham,  too,  his  old  colleague  of 
twenty  years  before,  on  the  question  of  "  Pa- 
pal aggression."  This  faith  in  his  principles, 
this  steadfast  guardianship  of  the  sacred  fire 
of  Whiggism,  is  in  fact  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  Lord  John  Russell  as  a  states- 
man. 

It  would  not  advance  our  object  in  this 
article,  to  enter  minutely  into  a  period  of  his- 
tory so  familiar  to  all  as  the  Reform  struggle ; 
how  Lord  John  Russell,  the  observed  of  all 
observers,  and  one  of  the  idols  of  the  day, 
proposed  on  the  first  of  March,  1631,  the 
first  Reform  Bill ;  how  events  compelled  him 
on  the  24th  of  June  to  propose  another,  ten 
days  after  (he  reassembling  of  a  new  par- 
liament ;  how,  on  the  20th  of  September  fol- 
lowing, he  had  the  proud  pleasure  of  accom- 
panying Lord  Althorpe  to  the  bar  of  the 
Lords  as  the  bearer  of  the  Commons'  Bill ; 
how,  finally,  in  the  December  following,  he 
proposed  the  third  bill,  which  he  carried  tri- 
umphantly through.  These  are  matters  of 
contemporary  history  with  which  all  are  fa- 
miliar; and  Lord  John  Russell  was  at  that 
time  by  comparison  a  subaltern.  But  we 
have  much  to  do  with  his  own  subsequent 
interpretation  of  his  own  work. 

In  the  celebrated  "  Letter  to  the  Electors 
of  Stroud,  on  the  Principles  of  the  Reform 
Act,"  a  production  called  forth  by  the  at- 
tempts of  the  Political  Union  of  Birmingham 
and  the  Anti-Slavery  delegates  to  shake  his 
reputation,  his  masterly  defence  of  the  Re- 
form Bill,  in  which  he  certainly  disclaimed 
that  argument  of  "Finality"  which  the  ex- 
treme section  of  Liberals  were  so  fond  of 
throwing  in  his  teeth,  was  long  an  attraction 
to  the  political  world.  A  few  of  the  more 
salient  passages  well  illustrate  the  great  argu- 
ment of  the  Whig  party,  that  state  reforms 
should   be  of  gradual    and   not  of  hasty 

frowth ;  more  especially  that  the  life  of  Lord 
ohn  Russell  is  to  be  found  in  his  speeches 
and  writings  rather  than  in  public  acts.  Ap- 
plying himself,  in  the  outset  of  this  epistle, 
to  the  important  question  whether  the  Reform 
Bill  was  to  be  set  aside  as,  according  to  some 
extreme  politicians,  an  experiment  which  had 
totally  failed,  and  a  new  scheme  of  represen- 
tation set  up  in  its  place ;  or  whether  there 
might  not  be  founded  upon  the  Reform  Act 
the  amendments  and  improvements  which  all 
institutions  from  time  to  time  required,  his 
lordship  says,  "  It  will  hardly  be  denied,  I 
presume,  that  there  are  some  acts  of  a  far 
more  important  nature  than  others,  and  that  I 


the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Acts  of  Union 
with  Scotland  and  Ireland,  onght  not  to  be 
altered  so  lightly  as  a  law  regulating  the  sale 
of  beer,  or  fixing  the  districts  for  petty  ses- 
sions of  the  peace.     Of  the  former  kind,  for 
instance,  is  the  Act  of  Succession   to  the 
Crown  of  these  Realms.     Suppose  some  one 
had  said,  in  1722,  'King  George  is  ignorant 
of  our  language;  he  has  no  experience  of  a 
free  government ;  no  knowledge  of  this  coun- 
try ;  he  has  sanctioned  the  Septennial  Act ; 
the  people  are  greatly  discontented ;  it  will 
be  better  to  change  the  dynasty/     It  would 
surely  have  been  sufficient  answer,  without 
discussing  the  personal  merits  of  the  sov- 
ereign to  say,  '  The  Act  of  Settlement  is  a 
very  recent  Act ;  the  succession  was  a  mat- 
ter of  great  difficulty,  and  attended  with  im- 
minent danger  of  civil  war ;  we  have  happily 
seen  it  established  ;  let  us  now,  for  a  time  at 
least,  try  and  be  happy  and  free  under  the 
House  of  Hanover.'     Or,  let  us  take  a  more 
homely  illustration  : — Go  to  a  gentleman  who 
has  lately  repaired  his  house ;  show  him  a 
plan  for  altering  the  whole  of  it,  with  a  num- 
ber of  finished  drawings,  and  a  beautiful  view 
of  the  south  front ;  he  may  very  probably 
say,  '  Many  thanks,  my  good  6ir ;  but  a  few 
years  ago,  at  great  expense  and  at  muck 
trouble,  I  had  my  house  completely  repaired ; 
it  has  been  greatly  enlarged — new  rooms 
have  been  added ;  for  two   years  I   could 
hardly  sleep  for  the  noise  of  the  workmen. 
If  I  am  to  begin  again,  and  make,  as  you 
propose,  the  plan  of  my  house  Grecian  and 
not  Gothic,  I  shall  not  know  peace  or  com- 
fort for  the  rest  of  ray  life ;  1  must  decline 
your  obliging  offer.'     Thus  it  is  with  many 
great  as  well  as  minor  matters.    Thus  it  is 
that  although  many  persons  think  the  Roman 
Catholic  Relief  Act  faulty  in  some  of  its  pro- 
visions, and  that  the  prolix  oath  it  imposes 
might  well  be  exchanged  for  a  simple  oath 
of  allegiance ;  and  although  many  others  are 
of  opinion  that  the  Act  has  done  great  mis- 
chief, and  not  fulfilled  the  expectations  held 
out  by  its  promoters,  yet  there  is  no  party 
which  proposes  to  Parliament  either  the  re- 
peal or  any  considerable  alteration  of  that 
Act.    Thus  it  is  also  that  no  one  proposes  to 
pull  down  Buckingham  Palace,  or  to  rebuild 
Regent-street  on  a  new  plan,  though  many 
an  architect  is  ready  with  drawings  and  eleva- 
tions to  show  how  he  might  improve  the  com- 
fort and  increase  the '  beauty  both  of  palace 
and  street.  " 

Electoral  districts  have  had  a  prominent 
place  in  all  the  representative  schemes  of 
Chartism.  His  lordship  thus  sums  up  his  ob- 
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jectioQ  to  the  principle  on  which  they  would 
be  based  : — "  What  are  the   requisites  you 
seek  for  in  a  representation  of  the  people  ? 
That  the  wants  and  the  wishes,  the  interests 
and  the  opinions,  the  intelligence  and  the  vir- 
tue of  the  nation  may  be  fairly,  freely,  and 
folly  represented.     To  many  a  man  this  may 
seem  a  very  easy  task.     He  would  cut  the 
country  into  squares,  or  circles,  or  oblongs, 
giving  a  certain  amount  of  population  to  each 
portion,  and  fixing  the  franchise  as  his  taste 
or  philosophy  might  direct.    The  task  would 
not  be  accomplished.     It  will  be  granted  to 
me,  I  trust,  that  the  knowledge  and  the  intel- 
ligence of  those  most  remarkable  for  knowledge 
and  intelligence  ought  to  be  represented.  But 
it  may  very  well  happen  that  while  your  di- 
vision into  districts  secures  representation  to 
landed  proprietors,  to  wealthy  manufacturers, 
to  eminent  merchants,  to  busy  and  active  po- 
pular leaders,   it  will  exclude  the  eminent 
barrister  who  has* given  his  time  and  labor  to 
reach  the  eminence  of  his  profession ;  the  po- 
litical  economist  who  has  neither  riches  to 
buy  votes  nor  eloquence  to  attract  them ;  the 
gallant  officer  who  is  better  known  to  his 
country's  enemies  than  to  the  club  or  com- 
mittee who  furnish  candidates  for  parties  and 
districts.     This  would  be  more  particularly 
the  case  in  times  of  strong  popular  excite- 
ment, when  nothing  but  wealth,  local  influ- 
ence, or  long-established  political  character, 
could  weather  the  storm.   The  consequences 
would  be  serious.    The  House  of  Commons, 
though  composed  of  able  and  stirring  men, 
would  not  obtain  the  respect  of  the  more  in- 
telligent part  of  the  country.     Men  would 
look  in  vain  for  several  of  those  leading  coun- 
sel in  our  courts  of  Law,  those  distinguished 
admirals,  those  gallant  generals,  those  able 
writers,  whose  names  have  given  lustre  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  made  the  eyes  of 
all  turn  towards  it  as  the  repository  of  what 
was  able,  and  eminent,  and  distinguished  in 
law  no  less  than  in  politics,  alike  in  war,  in 
letters,  and  in  commerce." 

The  Political  Union  of  Birmingham, 
amongst  other  nostrums,  had  recommended 
a  division  of  the  country  into  departments, 
which  should  contribute  members  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  Upon  the  tendency  of 
such  a  proposition  to  lower  the  intellectual 
standard,  and  consequently  the  authoritative 
weight  of  the  tribunal,  Lord  John  Russell, 
in  the  same  letter  remarks,  in  the  following 
passage  : — "  Now,  it  is  a  principle  not  to  be 
neglected,  that  constitute  these  assemblies  as 
you  may,  the  display  of  great  talent  in  de- 
bate, the  authority  of  a  great  name,  the  lua- 
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tre  of  arms,  and  the  weight  of  long  experience, 
bring  with  them,  in  calm  and  quiet  hours, 
that  power  of  opinion  which,  according  to 
an  Italian  author,  is  "  the  Queen  of  the 
World."    Let  us  examine  the  elements  of 
which  some  parts  of  this  opinion  consist.   In 
a  country  such  as  England  now  is,  there  are       » 
thousands  of  men  who  do  not  call  themselves 
politicians,  but  who,  nevertheless,  are  acute 
political  observers.     One   may  be  employed 
all  the  morning  in  literary  history,  another 
planning  a  new  railway,  a  third  writing  to 
his  mercantile  correspondents  at  New  York, 
a  fourth  arguing  a  question  in  a  eourt  of  law. 
Yet  to  all  men  the  newspaper  has  its  attrac- 
tions, the  last  debate  has  been  a  matter  of 
interest,  and  it  is  not  because  his  business  lies 
elsewhere,  that   the  man  of  speculative  or 
practical  ability  is  the  less  able  to  judge  of 
those  who  discuss  and  decide  on  the  interest 
of  the  nation.     To  these  men,  as  well  as  to 
the  people  in  general,  an  appeal  lies.     We 
can  no  longer  have  an   awful  senate  even  if 
we  desired  it ;  the  reporters   in  the  gallery 
uuveil  the  mystery  of  government,  and  the 
House  of  Commons  must  rely  upon  its  own 
qualities  for  maintaining  public  respect.     If 
then  it  were  found   that  the  whole  tone  of 
debate  were  unworthy  of  the  occasion,  that 
the  talent  out  of  the  House  despises  the  ta- 
lent within  the  House  ;  that  men  of  wit  and 
men  of  business  saw  among  them  the  most 
eminent  men  of  the  nation  unable  or  unwill- 
ing to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons,  neither 
its  popular  will,  nor  its  well- won  privileges, 
nor  its   mighty  authority,  would  prevent  it 
from  sinking  in  public  estimation.    But  if  you 
add  to  this  that  it  would  have  to  contend  in 
the  presence  of,  and  perhaps  in  rivalry  with, 
a  House  of  Lords  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Roebuck — no  partial  witness — has  a  moral 
influence  in  the   country,  you  would  expose 
the  House  of  Commons  to  a  gradual  process 
of  sinking,  from  which  it  could  only  rescue 
itself  by   some  desperate  struggles,  in  the* 
course  of  which  its  natural  strength  and  vi- 
gor might  more  easily  enable  it  to  pull  under 
water  its  more  favored  companions  than  to 
keep  itself  buoyant  on  the  stream.     For  these 
reasons,  among  others,  a  division  into  depart- 
ments seemed   to  me  liable  to  the  greatest 
possible  objections." 

He  then  proceeds  to  criticise  the  objections 
of  those  who  were  discontented  with  the  Re- 
form Bill  because  it  did  not  go  far  enough, 
and  because  it  did  not  fulfill  expectations  ne- 
ver contemplated  by  its  authois  :  "  But  it  is 
said  that  all  things  are  liable  to  change  ;  that 
no  human  m&aawc<&  \a  fa&  \  tat\»  to*  w^Aaak* 
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engagement  ought  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
interests  and  desires  of  the  people.  To  all 
this  I  can  readily  agree ;  as  readily  as  the 
Welsh  curate,  when  he  found  his  cassock  out 
at  elbows,  consoled  himself  with  reflecting  on 
the  revolutions  of  empire  and  the  mutability 
of  the  world.  A  great  deal  of  common- 
place is  thrown  away  in  proving  what  nobody 
disputes  ;  the  question  remains,  is  it  neces- 
sary for  the  good  of  the  people  to  begin 
anew  the  task  of  reforming  the  representa- 
tion of  the  people  ?  The  only  proof  that 
has  yet  been  given  of  such  necessity  is  the 
loudness  of  complaint.  But  let  us  mark  from 
whom  this  complaint  proceeds,  how  it  arises, 
and  to  what  it  tends.  Much  of  this  sullen- 
ness  against  the  Reform  Bill,  if  not  the  great- 
er part,  arises  from  those  who  never  were 
satisfied  with  its  provisions,  and  only  looked 
upon  it  as  the  precedent  and  promise  of  fu- 
ture change.  They  are  consistent  in  their 
desire  for  a  new  Reform  Bill,  though  hardly 
candid  in  declaring  their  disappointment  at 
results  which  they  always  expected.  An- 
other portion  of  the  discontented  consists  of 
those  who  looked  upon  the  Reform  Bill  as 
the  epoch  of  the  triumph  of  the  liberal  party 
and  the  extinctiou  of  their  adversaries.  I 
never  entertained  such  partial  expectations 
nor  such  unjust  desires.  In  scanning  the 
general  scope  of  the  Bill  with  Lord  Althorp, 
we  always  concluded  that  the  Tory  party 
were  a  party  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  pro- 
perty of  the  country  to  be  thus  destroyed, 
and  that  when  the  warmth  of  enthusiasm 
for  reform  should  somewhat  subside,  they 
would  have  as  fair  a  prospect  as  any  party 
of  obtaining  a  majority  in  the  reformed 
House  of  Commons.  We  endeavored  to 
deprive  the  Tories  of  their  undue  power  to 
overbear  the  opinion  of  the  nation,  not  to 
proscribe  them,  should  the  national  voice  be 
raised  in  their  favor.  A  third  class  of  the 
discontented,  and  a  very  numerous  one,  con- 
sists of  those  who  expected  from  reform  what 
reform  could  not  accomplish.  I  am  no  be- 
liever in  the  doctrine, — 

How  small  of  all  the  ills  that  men  endure, 
The  part  that  kings  or  laws  can  cause  or  cure. 

I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  many  social 
and  moral  evils  are  to  be  attributed  to  the 
institutions  of  government  and  the  laws  by 
which  a  government  is  ruled.  But  laws  and 
institutions  must  act  gradually  and  generally 
in  order  to  be  beneficial.  I  have  seen  a  pop- 
ular assemMy  decree  a  democratic  constitu- 
tioD  which  did  not  give  any  man  a  larger 


share  of  liberty  or  security  than  he  had  be- 
fore enjoyed  under  an  arbitrary  king.  Hab- 
its must  be  changed ;  laws  must  be  respected 
as  well  as  enacted ;  the  minds  of  men  must 
be  engaged  to  a  willing  conformity  with  the 
new  order  of  the  State." 

His  lordship  tersely  expresses  his  objec- 
tion to  a  new  and  more  liberal  reading  of  the 
principle  which  governed  the  Reform  Act. 
"  Let  it  be  remembered,"  he  says,  "  that  the 
enthusiasm  in  favor  of  the  Reform  Bill  ex- 
tended to  all  classes,  agricultural,  mercantile, 
and  manufacturing.  The  necessity  for  a 
change  is  urged  very  much  on  the  ground 
that  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Law  might  there- 
by be  obtained.  But  the  very  cry  which  is 
your  strength  with  one  part  of  the  country 
will  be  your  weakness  with  another.  It  is  as 
if  a  quack  should  invite  every  one  to  take  a 
specific  against  drowsiness.  A  drowsy  man 
might  be  induced  to  buy ;  but  the  patient 
who  suffered  from  sleepless  nights  would 
throw  physic  to  the  dogs.  But  supposing  a 
new  enthusiasm  could  be  awakened,  I  am 
not  ready  to  stir  the  caldron  from  which  so 
potent  a  charm  could  be  extracted."  And 
he  proceeds  to  enlarge  upon  his  objection. 
"  Of  the  working  classes,"  he  remarks,  "  who 
have  declared  their  adherence  to  what  is 
called  the  People's  Charter,  but  few  care  for 
universal  suffrage,  vote  by  ballot,  or  annual 
parliaments.  The  greater  part  feel  the  hard- 
ship of  their  social  condition  ;  they  complain 
of  thetr  hard  toil  and  insufficient  wages,  and 
imagine  that  Mr.  Oastler  or  Mr.  Fielden  will 
lead  them  to  a  happy  valley,  where  their 
labors  will  be  light  and  their  wages  high. 
They  know  not  the  general  laws  by  which 
profit  and  wages  are  regulated.  They  con- 
ceive that  the  tyranny  of  the  rich  is  the  cause 
of  their  depressed  condition.  A  •  new  Re- 
form Bill,  whether  the  suffrage  were  house- 
hold or  universal,  would  do  nothing  towards 
the  cure  of  evils  which  belong  to  a  populous 
country  and  varying  employment.  But  the 
excitement  of  a  new  change  ;  the  passions 
again  raised  ;  the  House  of  Commons  again 
in  the  furnace  to  be  melted  in  a  new  mould  ; 
the  people  again  in  a  temper  which  burst  out 
in  flames  in  Nottingham  and  Bristol,  would 
go  far  to  shake  the  stability  of  property,  and 
make  law  the  servant  of  disorder.  The  hap- 
py consummation  of  a  laboring  class  toiling 
little  and  earning  much  would  be  further  off 
than  ever ; .  the  security  to  be  enjoyed  in 
Germany  or  Switzerland  would  attract  capi- 
tal and  diminish  employment  at  home ;  the 
deluded  might  indeed  awake  from  their 
dream  at  length,  but  too  late  for  their  peace." 
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Pronouncing  against  the  ballot,  as  inapplica- 
ble to  oar  present  representative  system,  he 
observes : — rt  I   believe  if  ballot  could   be 
made  effectual  those  who  have   no  votes 
would  be  far  more  discontented  than  they 
now  are.     Ballot  is  suited  to  an  absolute  gov- 
ernment of  the  few,  or  a  free  government 
where  the  suffrage  is  universal.     The  abso- 
lute aristocracy  of  Venice  used  it  in  its  per- 
fection ;  the  people  of  the  United  States  use 
it — it  accords  with  their  principle,  •  that  the 
majority  is  to  govern/     The  will  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  is  supreme ;  it  has 
no  check ;  and  every  one  shares  in  the  sov- 
ereignity.    But  for  the  middle  classes  of  this 
country  to  pretend  to  an  irresponsible  and 
secret  power  over  the  destinies  of  the  coun- 
try, would   be,  as   the  Morning  Chronicle 
say 8,  an  unendurable  anomaly."    The  noble 
lord  concludes  his  letter  with  the  following 
plea  in  favor  of  the  Reform  Act : — "  It  is  for 
you  to  ponder  seriously,  in  the  spirit  of  that 
true  Whiggism  which  has  always  animated 
you,  on  the  dangers  of  the  time,  and  the 
means  by  which  they  may  be  averted.    I 
am  persuaded  you  will  not  think  of  lifting 
the  anchor  of  the  monarchy  while  the  signs 
of  a  storm  are  black  in  the  horizon.     I  am 
convinced  that  you  will  not,  in  a  moment  of 
disappointment,  deface  the  work  which  you 
have  made.     Great  changes  in  law  and  gov- 
ernment often  make  themselves  more  felt  as 
the  distance  of  time  at  which  they  were  es- 
tablished becomes  more  remote.     Who  can 
doubt  that  the  subjects  of  George  III.  en- 
joyed more  fully  the  benefits  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  than  our  ancestors  did  seven 
years  after  its  enactment?     I  trust,  there- 
fore, you  will  persevere  in   upholding   the 
Reform   Act,  and  seek  to  derive  from  it  its 
sure  and  useful  results,  rather  than  to  exhibit 
to  the  world  a  new  warning  against  popular 
reforms,  and  give  a  new  argument  to  the 
enemies  of  all  popular  institutions." 

We  have  drawn  somewhat  largely  on  this 
important  State  document,  because,  even 
more  than  the  celebrated  Tarn  worth  manifesto 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  it  embodied  a  declaration 
of  principles  and  a  key  to  character.  The 
same  leading  idea,  that  of  the  necessity  for 
moderation  in  reform,  is  to  be  found  in  it  as 
in  the  earlier  and  later  speeches  of  Lord  John 
Russell,  and  in  his  political  conduct  through- 
out his  career.  In  it,  also,  he  is  expressing 
his  real  sentiments,  uninfluenced  by  those 
necessities  of  party  warfare  which  sometimes 

Erevail  in  debate  ;  and  it  is  also  important,  as 
aving  first  contributed  to  cement  the  union 
between  the  noble  lord  and  his  ultra  support- 


ers, which  lasted,  with  more  or  less  cordial- 
ity, till  the  year  1851. 

The  death  of  Lord  Althorp  led  to  events 
presenting  Lord  John  Russell  in  a  light  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  which  he  had  hitherto 
appeared.     Although  prominent  in  the  pub- 
lic eye,  and  eminent  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons from  the  evidences  he  had  given  of 
superior  ability  as  a  debater,  Lord  John  Rus- 
sel  as  yet  held  only  a  rank  by  comparison 
subordinate  in  the  family  hierarchy  of  the 
Whigs.     At  the  same  time,  by  common  con- 
sent, he  was  designated  as  the  man  on  whom 
ought  to  fall  the  mantle  of  the  leadership, 
whenever  yielded   by  its    then    possessor. 
Lord  Althorp's  death,  and  the  dismissal  of 
Lord  Melbourne  from  office,  led  to  this  long 
foreseen  result.     Sir  Robert  Peel,  when  at 
last  he  met  the  new  Parliament,  in  the  early 
days  of  1835,  found  in  Lord  John  Russell 
his  future  antagonist, — a  man  strong  in  the 
hereditary  allegiance  of  his  party,  strong  in 
the  sincerity  with  which  he  had  maintained, 
in  adversity,  the  principles  to  which  his  rival 
only  now  gave  a  grudging  assent,  from  polit- 
ical reasons  ;  above  all,  strong  in  the  posses- 
sion of  debating  powers,  which,  if  they  were 
not  of  the  magnificent  order  of  those  soon 
developed  in  Sir  Robert  Peel,  were  at  least 
formidable,  from  their  combination  of  ear- 
nestness of  purpose  with  adroitness  of  tactics. 
Lord  John  Russell  is  not  to  be  held  responsi- 
ble for  the  whole  of  the  policy  of  the  Whig 
party  at  this  epoch,  because  Lord  Melbourne 
was  still  its  nominal  chief.     It  is,  therefore, 
needless  to  enter  into  the  question  whether 
the   "  appropriation    clause"    was    or    was 
not  a  wanton  agitation  of  the  public  mind, 
adopted  for  party  purposes,  to  rally  the  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  Liberal  party  round  the 
Whigs,  and  secure  the  Irish  alliance,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  warn  the  Church  of  what 
it  might  expect  if  it  continued  to  give  the 
Tories  so  active  a  support.     Accepting  the 
tactics  of   his  party,  Lord  John  Russell,  as 
leader  of  the  opposition  in   the   House  of 
Commons,  merited  the  praise  of  having  car- 
ried them  out  with  consummate  skill  and  per- 
severance, and,  even  in  his  most  striking  mo- 
ments  of   stimulated  violence,  keeping  his 
judgment  clear,  never  committing  himself 
beyond  the  point  of  prudence,  or  to  an  ex- 
tent that   would  embarrass  himself  or  his 
party  if  restored  to  office.     A  short  but  me- 
morable campaign  sufficed  to  drive  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel,  though  covered  with  honor,  from 
the  helm ;  and  Lord  John  Russell  returned 
to  the  Treasury  benches,  no  to&tt&t  %&*>wfc*- 
ordinate,  but  %&  tamtaxj  <A  ffto**  V*  ^* 
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Home  Department,  and  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons. 

A  far  more  difficult  task  was  now  before 
him  than  any  he  had  yet  undertaken.     Tbe 
appropriation  clause  and  the  Irish  alliance 
had  restored  the  Whigs  to  power :  the  same 
topics  furnished  their  adversaries  with  the 
materials  for  their  assaults  on  the  replaced 
Government.     Tbe  endurance  of  Lord  John 
Russell  was  sorely  tried  in  the  interval  be- 
tween his  appointment  as  Home  Secretary, 
in  April,  1835,  and  the  resignation  of  the 
Ministry  of  which  he  formed  a  part,  in  Sep- 
tember,  1841.     In   1839,  a  slight  change 
took  place  in  his  official  position,  when  he 
exchanged  the  Home  Secretaryship  for  the 
more  arduous  post  of  Secretary  for  tbe  Co- 
lonies ;  but  he  still  retained  throughout  his 
leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons.     Re- 
garding him  in  this  point  of  view,  it  must  be 
admitted  that,  if  Sir  Robert  Peel's  manage- 
ment of  tbe  opposition  was  a  masterpiece  of 
strategic  skill,  so  Lord  John  Russell  defended 
his  position  with  a  combined  firmness  and 
adroitness  that  until  then  had  not  been  ex- 
hibited in  the  House  of   Commons.     It  is 
comparatively  easy  to  lead  an  Opposition  on 
some  broad  principle  of  policy,  when  success 
depends  on  persevering  advocacy,  gradually 
wearing  out  obstruction  and  influencing  pub- 
lic opinion.     It  is,  by  comparison,  equally 
easy  to  conduct  the  course  of  a  Government 
whose  principle  is  resistance  and  whose  ar- 
gument is  a  majority.     Such  were  not  the 
relative  positions  of   Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
Lord  John  Russell  between  1835  and  1841. 
Lord  John  Russell  honestly  desired  to  give 
to  the  people  the  fruits  of  the  Reform  Bill ; 
but  he  was  compelled  to  halt  between  two 
extremes  of  opinion — between  the  demands 
of  the  theorists  for  organic  changes,  and  the 
more  aristocratic  tendencies  of  his  own  im- 
mediate  party.      Thus  his   measures  were 
scarcely  ever  cordially  supported  even  by 
his  own  followers,  because  they  appeared 
too  rash  for  the  one  class,  too  temporising 
for  tbe  other.     In  face  of  him  was  a  power- 
ful minority,  headed  by  the  most  astute  and 
reserved  of  tacticians,  who  brought  forward 
no  distinct  propositions  himself,  which  could 
have  rallied  his  antagonists,  but  confined  his 
manoeuvring  to  a  harrassing  warfare,  com- 
pounded of  appeals  to  the  Protestant  feel- 
ing of  the  country  against  the  Irish  alliance, 
and  of  a  perpetual  running- fire  of  ridicule  at 
the  inadequacy  of  the  Government  measures 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Radical  portion 
of  the  Whig-Radical  coalition.    It  is  obvious, 
that  while  Lord  John  Russell  was  engaged 


in  a  strife  of  this  kind,  he  could  not  enjoy 
many  opportunities  of  stamping  the  charac- 
ter of  his  mind  on  the  legislation  of  the 
time.  He  was,  in  truth,  by  his  constant  al- 
though baffled  efforts,  and  his  careful  and 
frequent  enunciation  of  the  principles  of 
moderate  and  constitutional  reform,  prepar- 
ing the  public  mind  for  the  greater  legisla- 
tive changes  that  were  afterwards  to  be  car- 
ried by  his  rival ;  and  it  would  be  a  great 
ingratitude  in  the  public  if,  in  their  thankful- 
ness to  Sir  Robert  Peel  for  bis  liberal  mea- 
sures between  1841  and  1846,  they  were  to 
overlook  the  share  of  Lord  John  Russell  in 
their  accomplishment.  If,  as  a  tactician,  Sir 
Robert  Peel  ultimately  overcome  Lord  John 
Russell,  it  was  by  the  abandonment  of  prin- 
ciples which  he  was  supposed  to  share  with 
his  party.  To  Lord  John  Russell  must  be 
conceded  the  merit  of  an  honorable  consist- 
ency, only  modified  from  time  to  time,  as 
the  public  became  more  prepared  to  accept 
measures  of  a  libera]  character ;  and  he  re- 
ceived the  reward  of  that  consistency  when 
he  was  by  common  consent  called  to  power 
in  1846,  on  the  sacrifice  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
to  the  revenge  of  a  portion  of  his  own  fol- 
lowers. Still,  shackled  though  Lord  John 
Russell  was  during  the  period  to  which  we 
refer,  his  name  as  Leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons  is  associated  with  many  most  val- 
uable measures. 

It  is  the  pride  of  Lord  John  Russell,  that 
his  public  exertions  have  been  made  in  the 
development  and  enforcement  of  the  princi- 
ples of  his  party.  His  name,  as  a  member 
of  the  Whig  Ministry,  had  already  been  as- 
sociated with  those  legislative  acts  which  he 
claims  to  have  regarded  as  the  fruits  of  Re- 
form ;  with  the  measures  for  the  reduction 
and  reform  of  the  Irish  Church ;  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery  in  our  colonies ;  the  opening 
of  the  China  trade ;  the  reform  of  the  poor 
laws  ;  the  opening  to  popular  control  of  mu- 
nicipal corporations  ;  the  removal  of  the  re- 
strictions on  dissenters1  marriages ;  the  Tithe 
Commutation  Act ;  the  improvement  of  the 
criminal  code  ;  the  Irish  Tithe  Commutation 
Act ;  the  Irish  poor  law  ;  and  a  host  of  mi- 
nor measures.  Many  of  these  were  proposed 
and  defended  by  Lord  John  Russell  himself, 
(being  substantially  his  own,)  as  Leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  all  received  the 
advantage  of  his  eloquent  support.  As  the 
Whigs  gradually  shrank  before  their  oppo- 
nents, their  power  of  passing  measures  ma- 
terially diminished. 

At  length,  the  issue  was  raised  that  was 
to  terminate  this  protracted  and  unsatisfac- 
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tory  straggle.  Lord  John  Russell  deter- 
mined to  propose  a  small  fixed  duty  on  corn, 
while  Sir  Robert  Peel  rallied  his  followers 
round  the  "sliding  scale.*'  The  first  was 
not  proposed,  according  to  a  modern  theory, 
as  a  revenue  duty ;  so  that  the  question  was 
between  degrees  of  protection.  Lord  John 
Russell  had  in  the  meantime  wearied  his 
more  impatient  followers  by  the  moderation 
of  his  views  on  various  questions  of  reform. 
They  did  not  inquire  why  they  lost  confi- 
dence in  him,  but  they  had  lost  it ;  and  the 
result  was  the  final  triumph  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  his  installation,  for  the  second 
time,  as  Prime  Minister.  Throughout  the 
struggle,  Lord  John  Russell  had  been  com- 
pelled to  stand  on  the  defensive,  his  time 
and  faculties  consumed  in  cheering  and  ral- 
lying his  discontented  followers. 

Once  more  in  opposition,  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell might  have  been  expected  to  advance 
m  popularity.  The  strange  fatality  attend- 
ing his  later  political  career  pursued  him, 
and  precluded  his  success.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
had  been  but  a  short  time  in  power  when  he 
began  to  disclose  his  liberal  purposes.  Per- 
haps Lord  John  Russell  ought  to  have  ex- 
pected a  new  recantation,  and  to  have  anti- 
cipated its  consequences  by  initiating  the 
measures  contemplated  by  his  rival.  Per- 
haps, too,  if  he  had  done  so,  his  rival  would 
have  arrayed  against  him  all  the  obstructive 
strength  of  the  opposition,  and  thus  equally 
have  defeated  him.  In  that  case,  Lord  John 
Russell  would  have  been  pronounced  to  have 
been  "rash,"  as,  because  he  did  not  thus 
advance  his  lines,  he  was  reviled  by  incon- 
siderate followers  as  having  been  "  timid." 
He  was  weakened  by  internal  distraction 
while  overborne  by  the  superior  force  of  the 
enemy.  Beyond  question  his  low  fixed  duty 
was  a  wise  proposition  ;  but  it  was  too  wise 
for  the  rampant  agriculturists  of  the  day ; 
nor  was  the  country  at  large  yet  prepared 
for  total  and  unconditional  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws.  Unable,  therefore,  to  bring  for- 
ward an  adequate  proposition  of  his  own,  all 
that  Lord  John  Russell  could  do  was  to  carp 
and  cavil,  criticise  and  condemn.  When 
he  described  Sir  Robert  Peel's  mystifying 
"  sliding  scale  "  as  "  disturbing,  but  failing 
to  settle,"  he  aimed  at  it  a  keen  truth,  but 
not  a  deadly  one.  Such  shafts  could  make 
no  impression  on  Sir  Robert  Peel's  enormous 
majority.  The  popularity,  too,  of  the  large 
scheme  of  taxation  propounded  by  the  new 
Premier  crippled  and  baffled  the  leader  of 
the  opposition,  who  thus  saw  another  favor- 
ite principle  of  his  party  and   their  allies  I 


adopted  by  the  enemy.  He  could  not  appeal 
to  popular  sympathy,  because  at  each  new 
turn  his  rival  was  then  beforehand  with  him  ; 
he  could  not  fall  back  on  the  more  aristo- 
cratic principles  of  his  party,  because  that 
would  be  to  retrograde.  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
so  to  speak,  outbid  him  on  every  question — 
even  with  those  much  maligned  Irish  Catho- 
lics, the  alleged  disgrace  of  whose  alliance 
had  been  used  as  a  lever  to  work  the  down- 
fall of  his  party.  The  most  severe  critics  of 
the  public  conduct  of  Lord  John  Russell 
will  give  him  credit  for  the  magnanimity  he 
displayed  towards  his  rival,  under  most  an- 
noying and  provoking  circumstances.  His 
own  prophetic  spirit — reasoning  on  the  con- 
duct of  Sir  Robert  Peel  with  respect  to  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation, and  Reform  (in  the  Tamworth  mani- 
festo)— pointed  out  to  him  the  probability 
that  the  Tory  chief  had  really  become  a 
convert  to  Whig  principles,  and  was  about 
to  filch  away  from  them  the  popularity  due 
to  their  past  efforts  in  the  cause  of  good 
government.  Yet,  in  place  of  upbraiding 
the  chief  Minister  with  his  inconsistency,  he 
very  nobly  gave  him  credit  for  the  liberalism 
he  displayed,  and  lent  him  support  at  mo- 
ments when  a  large  portion  of  his  own  party 
revolted.  At  the  opening  of  the  session  of 
1844,  it  is  true,  Lord  John  Russell,  in  dis- 
charge of  his  duty  as  leader  of  the  opposi- 
tion, did  make  a  grand  assault  on  the  Minis- 
try ;  but  the  enormous  majority  they  ob- 
tained, after  a  nine  days'  debate,  afforded  the 
best  justification  of  his  previous  moderation. 
As  a  general  rule,  Lord  John  Russell  adopted 
a  different  tone,  and  did  really  more  effec- 
tually serve  the  cause  of  liberalism  by  letting 
Sir  Robert  Peel  do  its  work,  than  if  by  striv- 
ing to  oust  Sir  Robert  Peel  he  had  once  more 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  an  obstructive  op- 
position. For  such  conduct  he  gains  no 
credit  from  the  majority  of  the  Liberal  party, 
who  ever  clamor  most  for  him  who  promises 
most.  When  at  last  the  great  crisis  of  1 846 
came,  Lord  John  Russell  was  quite  equal  to 
the  demands  of  the  occasion.  Whether  he 
had  knowledge  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  inten- 
tion to  repeal  the  Corn  Laws  does  not  ap- 
pear; but  on  the  22d  of  November,  1845, 
he  being  then  at  Edinburgh,  he  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  electors  of  London,  in  which  he 
proclaimed  his  abandonment  of  a  fixed  duty, 
and  his  adhesion  to  the  principle  of  total  re- 
peal. No  one  could  say  that  here  he  was 
behind  the  time ;  and  whatever  merit  may 
be  due  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  for  courage,  fore- 
sight, and  enlarged  state&i&BXfflkv^  vfc  \*s&ta- 
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ing  to  abolish  protective  duties  on  food,  is  at 
least  equally  due  to  Lord  John  Russell  for 
having  at  the  same  time  accurately  scanned 
the  difficulty,  and  for  having  resolved  on 
that  policy.  On  this  occasion,  he  was  in 
turn  treated  with  magnanimity  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  That  statesman,  feeling  how  great  a 
political  immorality  appeared  to  be  involved 
in  his  change  of  principle  and  opinion,  ten- 
dered his  resignation.  When,  subsequently, 
Lord  John  Russell,  having  been  recom- 
mended by  him  to  her  Majesty,  could  not 
form  his  administration,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel 
resumed  the  reins,  Lord  John  Russell,  as  the 
long-tried  leader  of  the  Free-trade  party, 
gave  him  a  cordial  and  honorable  support, 
so  long  as  such  support  was  necessary  to  the 
passing  of  the  Corn  Bill. 

At  last  came  the  reward  of  a  long  and  hon- 
orable service.  The  mover  of  the  Reform 
Bill  was  First  Minister  of  the  Crown,  at  the 
head  of  a  party  of  Reformers,  from  whose 
path  the  greatest  difficulties  had  been  re- 
moved. 

To  a  man  like  Lord  John  Russell,  deeply 
imbued  with  a  reverence  for  the  Constitution, 
and  a  desire  to  attain  by  gradual  means  the 
benefits  which  the  Reform  Act  had  been  in- 
tended to  prepare,  his  new  position  was  one 
of  extreme  difficulty.      A  more  rash  man 
would   eagerly  have   exercised  his    newly- 
found  power  :  a  less  morally  courageous  man 
would  have  attempted  re-action,  after  a  crisis 
precipitated  by  a  violent,  though  a  peaceful 
popular  revolution.     The  instincts  of  an  aris- 
tocrat, and  the  very  constitution  of  his  party, 
would  naturally  impel  him  towards  the  lat- 
ter alternative.     As  it  was,  he  adopted  a 
course  dictated  by  prudence  and  by  his  tem- 
perament.    The  schism  between  the  Derby- 
Bentinck-Disraeli  section   of  the  old  Tory 
party  and  those  who  still  followed  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  left  to  Lord  John  Russell  a  vast  power ; 
and  he  was  vehemently  urged  by  the  Radi- 
cals to  use  it.     Seemingly,  he  thought,  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Stroud  letter,  that  quite 
enough  had  been  done  for  the  present ;  or, 
to  use  his  own  neat  and  characteristic  phrase 
— that  "  the  country  could  not  afford  a  revo- 
lution every  year."     So  long  as  Sir  Robert 
Peel  lived,  he  was  by  him  supported  in  this 
wise  policy  ;  and  it  is  more  than  possible  that 
the  country  at  large  felt  that  Lord  John 
Russell's  homoeopathic  doses  were  as  much 
as  the  patient  would  bear.     Then  came,  too, 
the  great  European  convulsions  of  1846 ;  the 
Irish    bubble-rebellion — all   witnessed    with 
indifference  or  aversion  by  those  classes  of 
thejoeople  who  had  formerly  sympathized 
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with  continental  revolutions.  Proofs  these 
were  that  England  was  content  at  present 
with  what  she  had.  The  repeal  of  the 
Navigation  Laws  was  delayed  as  long  as 
possible,  in  the  hope  that  the  "  interests" 
threatened  would  profit  by  the  warning  and 
escape  the  storm :  in  like  manner  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Sugar  Duties  was  dealt  with  cau- 
tiously and  tenderly,  because  it  was  felt  to 
be  exceptional.  These  works  done,  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel  gone  from  the  scene,  the  politi- 
cal atmosphere  began  to  grow  too  troubled 
for  Lord  John  Russell's  delicate  steering. 
The  ultras  of  his  own  party  began  to  cla- 
mor for  more  organic  reform ;  while  the  To- 
ries, under  the  skilful  guidance  of  Mr.  Disra- 
eli, grew  in  confidence  and  strength. 

If  moderation,  firmness,  and  a  sense  of 
political  justice,  be  elements  necessary  to  the 
character  of  a  statesman,  Lord  John  Russell 
ought  to  rank  high  in  virtue  of  his  possess- 
ing them.     We  have  seen,  from  his  "  Stroud 
Letter,'1  what  he  thought  about  further  Par- 
liamentary Reform  ;  and  from  his  having  in- 
serted in  a  royal  speech  an  acknowledgment 
of  the   distresses   of  the  agriculturists,  he 
seems   to   have   proclaimed  his   conviction, 
that  although   the   principle  of  Free- trade 
ought  not  to  be  touched,  there  was  yet  some- 
thing in  the  plea  urged  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  that 
if  there  was  anything  one-sided  in  the  legis- 
lation of  184C,  justice  required  that  the  bal- 
ance should  be  restored.     The  extreme  and 
more  violent  section  of  his  own  party,  not 
having  on  them  the  responsibilities  of  state- 
manship,  could  see  in  his  hesitation  in  the 
one  case  and  his  equity  in  the  other,  nothing 
worthier  than  incapacity,  timidity,  want  of 
grasp,  or  worse,  the  treachery  of  an  aristo- 
crat '  to  the  cause  of  the  people.      These 
things  were  murmured,  not  spoken  aloud. 
Meanwhile,  Lord  John  Russell  was  the  first 
to  recognize  in  Mr.  Disraeli  that  parliamentary 
and  tactical  ability  which  proclaimed  him  fit 
to  lead  the  Opposition  ;  and  feeling  in  all 
probability  the  growing  strength  of  that  Op- 
position, he  sought  from  time  to  time,  but  in 
vain,  to  propitiate  the  remaining  followers  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel.     At  length  he  was  forced 
into  propounding  a  new  Reform  Bill ;  but  his 
ideas  of  the  necessary  differed  so   wholly 
from  those  of  the  Radicals,  eager  to  consum- 
mate their  victory  over  the  landed  interest, 
that  the  still-born  offspring  of  his  coy  con- 
sent was  left  a  prey  to  the  merciless  on  both 
sides.  Had  his  own  followers  acted  with  more 
moderation,  or  his  opponents  with  more  for- 
bearance, it   is  possible  that  this  measure 
might,  as  an  instalment,  have  satisfied  even 
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e  who  think  that  the  middle  classes  have 
much  electoral  power,  and  the  upper  and 
w  too  little ;  and  that  bribery  and  nomi- 
>d  can  only  be  expelled  from  our  repre- 
attve  system  by  widening  its  basis.     One 
t  is  quite  clear,  that  Lord  John  Russell 
ived  no  credit  for  his  good  intentions,  and 
his  opinion  was  denied  the  weight  it 
it  to  have  derived  from  his  experience, 
from  a  more  than  thirty  years'  service  in 
souse  of  parliamentary  reform. 
8  we  near  the  close  of  these  remarks,  we 
t  touch,  though  slightly,  on  a  subject  of 
importance, — Lord  John  Russell's  con- 
on  "  Papal  aggression/'  and  his  cele- 
sd   letter  to   the   Bishop   of    Durham. 
;  letter  contained  aspersions  on  the  re- 
us ceremonies  of  others, — it  matters  not 
ther  on  those  of  the  Catholics,  as  they 
ve,  or  affect  to  believe,  or  on  those  of 
Tractarians,  according  to  a  different  and, 
tefieve,  an  authoritative  explanation.     By 
inch  must  that  letter  be  admitted  to  have 
a  most  unstatesmanlike  document ;  but, 
16  other  hand,  the  object  of  Cardinal 
wian,  whether  desirable  for  the  country 
>t,  could  only  be  attained  by  a  defiance 
virtual  repeal  or  abeyance  of  the  most 
irtant  statutes.     A  great  constitutional 
national  question  was  raised  ;  and  w hat- 
might  be  the  decision  of  the  nation, 
,  John  Russell,  as  the  trustee  of  the  her- 
jy  principles  of  the  great  historical  Whig 
r,  felt  bound  to  meet  it.     Having  had 
Hence  of  Catholic  alliances,  perhaps  he 
it  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
sver  mild  might  be  the  form  of  attack, 
Protestant  institutions  of  the   country 
at  stake ;  and  it  is  possible  that  he  might 
:  it  his  duty,  as  an  old  champion  of  civil 
religious  liberty,  to  put  the  Protestants 
tie  empire   on   their  guard.      Without 
ing  to  push  this  question  further,  it  is 
i  to  place  before  the  reader  its  "  other 
"  so  far  as  it  may  throw  a  light  on  the 
aeter  of  Lord  John  Russell.   In  like  man- 
the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  may  have 
made  weak  from  a  disinclination  even  to 
,  to  persecute,and  in  a  lingering  belief  that 


a  demonstration  of  the  resolution  of  the  public 
would  prevent  further  encroachments.  At 
all  events,  such  an  interpretation  would  be 
in  accordance  with  Lord  John  Russell's  pre- 
vious career.  With  respect,  also,  to  the 
Palmereton  question— of  too  recent  occur- 
rence to  require  examination — it  may  be 
urged  for  Lord  John  Russell  that  he  might 
consider  the  bellicose  tendencies  of  the  ex- 
Secretary  dangerous  to  his  party,  while  his 
insubordination  or  assumption  of  separate 
and  independent  authority  were  clearly  dis- 
respectful to  himself.  In  the  other  recent 
movements  of  Lord  John  Russell,  we  think 
may  be  detected, — first,  a  desire  to  deprive  the 
Protectionist  minority  of  their  sole  bond  of 
union,  by  compelling  a  recantation,  and  next  to 
close  up  the  ranks  of  the  pure  Whigs,  thus 
keeping  men  and  principles  as  a  political  pow- 
er or  force  independent  of  rival  pretenders, 
whether  Liberal-Conservatives  or  Radicals. 

If  Lord  John  Russell  has  sometimes  too 
cautiously  picked  his  steps,  he  has  ever  sought 
to  walk  in  the  light  of  the  Constitution.  If 
he  has  failed  to  present  himself  in  strong  his- 
torical contrast,  like  Sir  Robert  Peel,  we 
must  not  forget  that  to  his  patient,  perse- 
vering patriotic  exertions  is  owing  the  state 
of  the  public  mind  which  permitted  that 
statesman  to  carry  his  measures,  and  that  to 
his  self-sacrifice  and  love  of  the  public  good 
the  nation  are  indebted  for  the  peaceful  man- 
ner of  their  enactment.  The  melo-dramatic 
performer  will  often  attract  more  temporary 
applause  than  he  who  obeys  the  rules  of  art, 
and  leaves  a  model  of  character.  The  "  rash- 
ness" of  Lord  John  Russell  has  always  been 
more  in  words  than  in  deeds ;  and  if  his  lan- 
guage is  sometimes  bolder  than  his  acts,  we 
must  remember  that  statesmanship  is  a  sci- 
ence and  party-management  a  craft.  With- 
out blinding  one's  self  to  the  great  demerits  of 
the  Whig  leader,  there  is  yet  much  in  his 
career  to  prove  that  he  is  animated  by  a  no- 
ble sense  of  duty ;  nor  can  his  pretensions, 
his  experienoe,  his  sagacity,  his  disinterested- 
ness, be  safely  disregarded  at  a  time  when 
events  have  led  to  a  glaring  and  almost  uni- 
versal inconsistency  in  public  men. 
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Among  the  Governments  of  Continental 
Europe,  only  a  portion  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire can,  strictly  speaking,  be  included. 

But  the  events  which  have  occurred  dur- 
ing the  present  century  in  connection  with 
the  government  of  the  Sublime  Porte ;  the 
intrigues  of  one  great  northern  power,  the 
emperor  of  which  is  also  the  supreme  head 
of  the  Greek  Church,  and  the  worship  of 
which  Church  is  the  religion  of  the  modern 
kingdom  of  Greece,  lately  dismembered  from 
the  Ottoman  empire  and  of  the  Danubian 
vassal  provinces  of  the  Sultan ;  and,  further, 
the  intrigues  and  influence  of  the  court  of 
Vienna  and  of  the  present  ruler  of  France, 
who,  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  may  be 
considered  the  real  supporters  of  the  Church 
of  Rome;  together  with  the  circumstances 
connected  with,  and  the  effects  which  may  be 
produced  by,  the  negociations  respecting  the 
loan  recently  contracted  for  by  the  Porte — 
must  all  render  the  government  and  power 
of  the  Sultan,  Kaliph,  or  Pontiff  of  Islam- 
ism,  of  great  interest  to  the  British  public  in 
the  present  state  of  all  Europe. 

The  Ottoman  empire,  including  Turkey  in 
Europe,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  the 
other  tributary  states  of  Africa  and  Asia,  pos- 
sesses in  the  highest  degree  all  the  natural 
elements  of  wealth  and  power — ail  the  ad- 
vantages of  fine  climates,  rich  soils,  and  the 
most  convenient  and  commanding  geograph- 
ical position. 

Before  the  revolution  and  independence  of 
Greece,  Turkey  in  Europe  had  for  nearly 
two-thirds  of  her  boundary  a  maritime  coast, 
abounding  with  excellent  sea-ports.  The 
conquest  of  the  Crimea  by,  and  the  cession 
of  Bessarabia  and  a  part  of  Moldavia  to  Rus- 
sia, have  greatly  reduced  the  limits  of  her 
empire  in  Europe.  The  almost  independent 
sovereignty  of  the  late  Ali  Pacha  over  Egypt, 
and  until  1841  over  Syria;  the  Arabians  hav- 
ing for  a  long  time  scarcely  acknowledged  the 
Sultan,  even  as  the  Kaliph  or  as  the  head  of 
their  religion  ;  the  French  possessing  Al- 
giers; and  the  mere  payment  of  a  tribute 
only  being  acknowledged  by  the  other  states 


of  Barbary — have  almost  annihilated  the  Ot- 
toman power  in  Africa,  and  greatly  dimin- 
ished his  jurisdiction  in  Asia. 

Turkey  in  Europe  (extending  from  38  de- 
grees 25  minutes  to  48  degrees  20  minutes 
north  latitude,  and  from  15  degrees  10  min- 
utes to  29  degrees  56  minutes  east  longitude) 
has,  with  a  soil  in  most  parts  remarkably  fer- 
tile, a  highly- favored  climate,  which  ripens  in 
perfection  the  vine,  olive,  maize,  wheat,  and 
rice;  most  culinary  vegetables,  delicious 
fruits,  tobacco,  flax,  hemp ;  the  mulberry ; 
the  cistus  cretieus,  which  produces  the  gum 
laudanum,  the  astragalus  tragacantha  and 
astragalus  creticus  (both  which  yield  the  gum 
tragacanth  of  commerce) ;  the  pistacia  leu~ 
tiseus  and  pistacia  tercbinthus,  yielding  the 
gum  mastic  and  terebinth  of  commerce ;  and, 
in  the  southern  provinces,  the  sugar-cane  and 
cotton- tree.  Excellent  durable  timber  for 
ship- building,  and  other  wood  for  useful  and 
ornamental  purposes,  are  also  abundant  in 
many  parts.  To  these  may  be  added  rich 
pasturages  for  horses,  horned  cattle,  and 
sheep,  plenty  of  fish  along  the  coast  and  in 
the  rivers,  wild  animals  and  game  in  the  for- 
ests, and  the  abundance,  from  the  little 
trouble  of  rearing  bees,  of  honey,  with  a  va- 
riety of  the  most  useful  minerals ;  and  the  ad- 
mirable position  of  European  Turkey.  By 
justly  estimating  these  elements,  we  may 
have  a  general  idea  of  the  great  natural  re- 
sources and  elements  of  wealth  and  power 
which  the  Sultan  possesses  even  in  Europe. 

Gold,  silver,  tin,  lead,  iron,  salt,  marble, 
(the  latter  very  fine,  and  chiefly  in  Albania,) 
and  coal  in  transition  strata,  are  all  found. 
The  horses  of  Albania,  Wallachia,  and  Mol- 
davia, are  much  renowned ;  which,  with 
horned  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats,  form  the 
principal  riches  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  physical  aspect  of  European  Turkey 
is  exceedingly  diversified  with  arms  of  the 
sea,  islands,  rivers,  mountains,  valleys,  and 
woods.  It  presents  the  fertile  plains  or  val- 
leys of  Roumelia,  or  Romania,  Bulgaria,  Ser-' 
via,  and  Bosnia,  separated  by  the  Balkan- 
Dag,  Argentine,  and    Despoto    chains    of 
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mountains,  which  intersect  the  country  from 
the  Black  Sea  to  the  Adriatic,  and  the  low 
plains  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  to  the 
north  of  the  Danube,  west  of  the  Eastern 
Alps,  and  south  of  the  Carpathian  Mount- 


The  advantages  of  the  Danube— so  admir- 
ably, with  its  numerous  tributaries,  adapted 
for  internal  navigation — ought  to  have  been 
of  incalculable  value  and  importance ;  but, 
by  a  recent  and  unfortunate  treaty,  Austria 
has  madly  placed  the  navigation  of  this  mag- 
nificent river  under  the  power  of  Russia.  The 
Maritza  is  the  only  large  river  falling  into  the 
Archipelago,  but  there  are  several  other  con- 
siderable streams  flowing  through  Roumelia. 
The  Maritza  flows  from  the  Despoto-Dag 
(mountain),  receiving  numerous  streams, 
some  of  which  rise  in  the  Balkan,  and  water- 
ing and  draining  fertile  plains  until  it  falls 
into  the  iEgean.  The  cities  of  Phillipolis, 
Adrianople,  and  several  others,  stood  near  its 
banks,  along  which,  and  in  valleys  and  hills, 
oak,  elm,  fir,  and  other  timber  abounds. 

It  is  navigable  for  long  flat  vessels  of  250 
tons,  as  far  as  Adrianople,  except  during  the 
dry  season  ;  but  always  as  far  up  as  Demo- 
tic*, about  sixty  miles  from  the  sea.  The 
Varda  and  several  other  streams  water  or 
drain  the  valley  or  valleys  extending  from 
the  Gulf  of  Salonica,  north  to  the  Despoto- 
Dag,  and  west  to  the  alpine  range  which 
separates  Herzegovena,  Montenegro,  and  Al- 
bania, from  Macedonia  and  Roumelia. 

The  Morava,  Mirza,  and  numerous  other 
lifers  flow  down  from  the  Alps  and  Balkan 
into  the  Danube,  and  several  large  streams 
flowing  through  Albania  and  Montene- 
gro fall  into  the  Adriatic.  Every  part  of 
Turkey  in  Europe  is  abundantly  watered. 
It  has  few  lakes ;  that  of  CEhrida,  Scutari, 
Yanena,  Abbenia,  and  one  or  two  in  Bole- 
yoeia,  are  the  principal. 

Were  we  to  include  Arabia,  the  Sultan's 
dominions  in  Asia  would  extend  from  the 
Black  Sea,  south  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  Red 
Sea,  and  Indian  Ocean  ;  a  region  of  far 
greater  surface  than  the  British  possessions 
and  dependencies  in  India.  His  power,  how- 
ever, may  be  considered  as  completely  over- 
thrown in  Arabia,  where  he  has  long  been 
acknowledged  only  as  the  head  of  the  Mo- 
hamedan  religion,  much  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Pope  of  Rome  is  looked  up  to  by  the 
Catholics  of  Switzerland  or  Germany.  Even 
this  acknowledgment  ceases  on  his  losing 
possession  of  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and 
Medina.  The  Ottoman  empire,  still  of  vast 
magnitude,  must  be  considered  as  only  in- 
cluding Asia  Minor,  traversed  by  the  Taurus 


mountains ;  Syria,  in  which  is  the  lofty  range 
of  Lebanon ;  Armenia,  over  which  rise  the 
ramifications  of  the  Caucasus  and  Taurus  ; 
the  lower  basins  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
which  inclose  the  regions  of  Kurdistan,  a 
mountainous  country  bordering  on  Persia, 
El-djezirech  and  the  fertile  plain  of  Irak- 
Araby. 

The  races  of  inhabitants  under  the  present 
and  ci-devant  Ottoman  empire  are  numerous, 
and  no  greater  error  can  be  entertained  than 
to  consider  all  those  who  profess  the  Moham- 
edan  religion  Turks.  The  absence  of  official 
returns,  the  interna]  dissensions,  and  the 
plague,  cholera,  <fcc,  leave  no  us  no  data 
on  which  we  can  rely  with  confidence  in 
respect  to  the  population. 

The  superfices  and  population  of  the  Turk- 
ish empire  are  by  Balbi  and  various  authors 
compiled  as  follows : 


Englijh^uare;    Populalion. 


Turkey  in  Europe 

Scrvia  

Wallachia 

Moldavia 

Arabia 

Asia  Minor  and  Syria  .... 

Egypt,  including  part  of 
the  Arab  country  and 
100,000  Arabs. . ,_11... ^ 

Total 


139,000 

12,000 

28,700 

16,100 

410,000 

211,000 


489,000 
1,304,800 


7,100,000 

380,000 

970,000 

450,000 

12,000,000 

10,600,000 


3,100,000_ 
34,500,000 


The  Koran  forms  not  only  the  religious  but 
the  civil  and  political  code  of  the  Ottoman 
empire ;  and  the  Sultan,  being  regarded  as 
the  successor  of  the  ancient  Caliphs,  is  in- 
vested thereby  with  absolute  power.  The 
Sultan  has  not,  at  least  for  the  last  two  cen- 
turies, personally  exercised  the  authorities 
with  which  he  is  empowered,  but  has  two 
lieutenants,  who  are  supposed  to  represent 
him.* 

The  first,  or  Mufti  (Sheik-uUslam),  is 
chief  of  the  ministers  of  religion  and  law, 
who  are  named  Oulemas,  or  learned  men. 
He  is  chief  interpreter  of  the  Koran,  gives 
legal  opinions  (fetwa)  to  the  Sultan,  and 
nominates  to  places  in  religion  and  law. 
Those  of  religion  have,  however,  been  all 
subordinate  to  the  civil  authorities  ;  but  the 
Mufti,  or  Sheik-uUslam,  seems  to  have,  with 
his  Oulemas,  an  extraordinary  ascendancy 
over  the  more  liberal  and  civil  functionaries, 


♦The  late  *8ul  tan  Mahmoud  and  his  two  sons 
were  the  only  male  remnant*  of  this  ancient  line, 
with  the  existence  of  which  the  TurkB  believe  their 
nation  to  be  identified.  The  present  Sultan  Med- 
jid  has  a  numerous  progeny  by  his  maoj  ^nv«*fc. 
His  brother,  AbfaVfcaSu>  mAtetA  ^^^  «*> 
ambitious  jwsngmui. 
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many  of  whom  have  been  displaced  by  his 
advice. 

The  second,  or  Grand  Vizier,  directs  the 
civil  and  military  government.  Under  the 
late  Sultan,  the  place  of  Grand  Vizier  was 
held  by  the  sovereign.  The  present  Sultan 
has  restored  the  office. 

Under  the  orders  of  these  two  great  dig- 
nitaries are  all  the  functionaries  of  the  em- 
pire. The  other  ministers  are  the  Rcis  Ef- 
fendi,  for  foreign  affairs ;  Ifterdar,  for  in- 
terior affairs,  finance,  and  trade  ;  Seraskier, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army ;  Capitan 
Pacha,  or  admiral  of  the  fleet.  Those  most 
intrusted  in  the  administrative  affairs  are  the 
pachas. 

The  word  pacha,  or  bashaw,  is  of  Turkish 
origin,  and  signifies  chief.  It  is  equally  the 
title  of  the  Grand  Vizier  and  of  the  Capitan 
Pacha ;  but  the  title  is  more  general  in  its 
application  to  the  governors  of  provinces. 
Of  these  there  are  three  classes,  regulated 
according  to  the  extent  of  country  committed 
to  their  jurisdiction;  and  they  receive  as  an 
emblem  of  authority  a  queue  or  tail  of  horse- 
hair, suspended  at  the  end  of  a  pike,  termi- 
nated by  a  gilded  pummel.  The  pachas  of 
the  first  rank  have  three  tails,  those  of  the 
second  two,  and  those  of  the  third  one. 
The  usage  of  these  tails  is  of  Tartaric  ori- 
gin. 

The  assemblage  of  the  Grand  Vizier, 
Mufti,  Capitan  Pacha,  Reis  Effendi,  and  all 
the  administrative  chiefs  in  council,  form  the 
supreme  council  of  the  empire  or  divan : 
this  word  is  of  Arabic  origin,  and  signifies 
assembly. 

The  government  divides  the  subjects  of  the 
Sultan  into  two  distinct  classes — viz.,  Mus- 
sulmans, who  pretend  to  represent  the  origi- 
nal conquerors ;  and  those  not  Mussulmans, 
as  Christians,  Jews  and  Pagans,  who  are  con- 
sidered to  represent  the  conquered.  The 
subjects  not  Mussulmans  are  called  by  the 
general  name  of  Rayas,  an  Arab  word  which 
signifies  flock.  The  law  has  always  placed 
them  beneath  the  Mussulmans.  They  have, 
however,  enjoyed,  and  still  retain,  certain 
privileges ;  for  example,  in  localities  where 
they  are  numerous  they  form  a  community, 
presided  over  by  one  of  themselves,  called 
Primate. 

Slavery,  as  it  existed  at  all  times  in  the 
East,  prevails  extensively  in  all  Mussulman 
countries.  It  is,  however,  an  admitted  prin- 
ciple that  a  free-born  Mussulman  cannot  be 
a  slave,  although  in  political  liberty  all,  even 
the  Sultan,  may  be  considered  little  more  than 
in  bondage.     A  slave  on  embracing  Islam- 


ism  is  usually  emancipated.  The  Turks, 
well  as  Asiatics  in  general,  have  always 
slaves  of  both  sexes,  either  to  relieve  them- 
selves from  all  laborious  functions  or  to  gra- 
tify sensuality.  There  is  hardly  a  Mussul- 
man who  can  afford  the  expense  that  has  not 
a  female  slave  to  partake  of  his  bed,  and 
some  have  ten,  and  even  more.  This  Eastern 
indulgence  is  even  common  in  those  countries 
both  to  Christians  and  Jews.  Slaves  in  Tur> 
key  are  either  persons  born  in  that  condition 
or  individuals  taken  in  war,  or  frequently 
children  who  are  bought  from  their  unnatural 
parents.  The  number  of  slaves  is  supposed 
to  diminish ;  for  the  Ottoman  Government 
has  for  some  time  observed  great  humanity 
towards  prisoners  of  war.  Georgia,  formerly 
a  favorite  market  for  purchasing  young  girls, 
being  now  in  the  power  of  Russia,  the  latter 
presents  obstacles  to  Georgian  parents  sell- 
ing their  children.  Beautiful  Circassian  girls 
(though  with  difficulty,  on  account  of  the 
Russian  frontier)  are  still  purchased,  and  car- 
ried for  sale  to  Constantinople.  Slaves  while 
in  bondage  have  no  civil  rights,  but  they 
have  sometimes  become  Pachas  and  Grand 
"Viziers. 

Sudden  elevations  to  power,  and  as  sud- 
den disgrace  and  assassination,  have  always 
been  frequent  in  the  history  of  the  Ottoman 
Government.  Birth  confers  no  privilege  or 
rank,  except  in  the  family  of  the  Sultan.  All 
other  Mussulmans  are  equal  in  the  religion 
of  the  Koran,  and  all  Rayas  are  inferior. 

The  Ottoman  empire,  in  its  vast  augmen- 
tation by  successive  conquests,  did  not  estab- 
lish its  general  government  in  all  the  con- 
quered states.  The  Krimea,  Transylvania, 
the  regencies  of  Tunis,  Tripoli  and  Algiers, 
retained  their  particular  governments :  seve- 
ral even,  on  receiving  the  governor  named 
by  the  Sultan,  insisted  on  distinct  local  in- 
stitutions. Bosnia  is  still  divided  into  he- 
reditary Capitanships,  in  which  the  Titulars 
united  in  corps  represent  the  country.  There 
are  some  provinces  where  there  are  still 
feudal  or  lordly  families  whose  power  has 
existed  for  several  centuries,  and  who  have 
always  maintained  their  possessions.  The 
Ghaurini  family  have  possessed,  since  1427, 
several  villages  in  Macedonia.  A  part  of 
the  neighboring  country  of  Angora,  in  Asia 
Minor,  appertains  to  the  family  of  Tchapan- 
Oglon ;  and  a  section  of  the  country  of  Per- 
gama  to  that  of  Kara-Osraa-Oglon.  Several 
towns  are  the  property  of  certain  dignitaries: 
for  example,  the  illustrious  Athens  formed  a 
fief  attached  to  the  office  of  the  chief  of  the 
eunuchs  of  the  seraglio. 
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The  Saltans  anciently  exercised  their  au- 
thority personally,  and  marched  at  the  head 
of  their  armies  ;  but  for  the  last  two  centu- 
ries the  princes  of  the  Ottoman  family  have 
been  confined  by  the  sovereign  to  the  sera- 
glio, without  intermeddling  or  officiating  in 
affairs  of  state ;  so  that  when  they  succeeded 
to  power  they  found  themselves  strangers  to 
all  the  details  of  government;  and  conse- 
quently all  affairs  have  been  conducted  by 
riziers  and  other  ministers,  while  the  Sultans 
have  lived  amidst  their  women  and  eunuchs. 

The  governors  of  provinces,  especially 
those  distant  from  the  seat  of  the  empire, 
have  always  taken  extensive  advantage  of 
the  negligence  of  their  sovereign.  Places 
were  and  are  bought  with  money ;  and  the 
governors,  being  invested  with  the  civil  and 
military  authority,  not  only  amass  great  trea- 
sures, but  sometimes  make  war  between 
themselves,  as  between  enemies.  When  the 
late  Sultan  Mahmoud  II.  became  sultan  in 
1808,  the  vast  government  of  Bagdad  had 
been  more  than  fifty  years  in  the  hands  of 
pachas,  who  had  bequeathed  it  from  one  to 
the  other.  The  famous  Ali  Pacha  of  Janina, 
not  being  content  with  having  obtained  for 
his  son  the  government  of  a  part  of  Greece 
proper,  conquered  several  towns  of  Albania, 
which  he  added  to  his  pachalic. 

The  municipal  institutions  of  Tuikey  have 
been  greatly  extolled.  Those  local  govern- 
ments are  no  doubt  among  the  best  in  the 
empire,  as  far  as  they  are  elective  and  have 
the  power  to  assess  the  taxes  which  the  com- 
munities are  compelled  to  levy ;  but  as  far  as 
our  information  goes,  their  merits  have  been 
greatly  overrated;  they  are  signalized  quite 
as  much  by  mismanagement  and  oppression 
as  by  wisdom  and  justice. 

One  of  the  principal  causes  of  weakness 
in  the  Ottoman  Government,  and  of  the  an- 
archy which  prevailed  in  the  administration, 
was  the  insubordination  and  arrogance  of  the 
Janizaries. 

The  Janizaries,  created  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury, were  named  from  two  Turkish  words, 
which  signify  new  troops.  They  were  at 
first  chosen  from  among  young  Christian 
prisoners  taken  in  Bosnia,  Albania  and  Bul- 
garia, the  natives  of  which  were  naturally 
robust  and  martial.  It  was  decreed  that 
they  should  not  marry,  be  constantly  under 
arms,  and  that  they  should  at  all  times  be 
under  the  absolute  orders  of  the  Sultan. 
When  Europe  had  no  permanent  standing 
armies,  the  Janizaries  were  greatly  superior 
to  troops  suddenly  raised.  The  Janizary  had 
numerous  privileges,  and  the  revenues  of 


very  considerable  estates  were  assigned  to 
this  dangerous  force.  The  first  people  in 
Turkey  were  soon  eager  to  have  their  favor- 
ites admitted  into  that  privileged  corps,  and 
the  rank  of  Janizary  became  in  time  he- 
reditary. 

Meanwhile  Europe  formed  regular  armies, 
and  from  that  time  the  Janizaries  were  ge- 
nerally unable  to  compete  with  the  Christian 
forces. 

The  Sultans,  at  divers  epochs,  attempted 
to  replace  the  Janizaries  by  more  docile 
troops ;  but  abuses  had  so  lone  taken  root 
among  his  subjects,  that  individuals  of  all 
classes  opposed  the  Sultan,  several  ofwhom 
were  strangled  by  the  Janizaries. 

The  late  sovereign,  on  succeeding  to  pow- 
er, found  his  empire  in  a  very  dangerous  and 
weak  condition.  Several  of  the  pachas  had 
rendered  themselves  nearly  independent,  and 
the  spirit  of  anarchy  had  disordered  the 
greatest  part  of  the  population.  Terrified 
by  the  misfortunes  of  his  predecessors,  he  at 
first  observed  the  greatest  circumspection. 
"  He  conducted  himself,"  observes  Balbi, 
"  with  mildness  to  those  who  were  only  wa- 
vering ;  he  confirmed  or  opposed  one  to  the 
other  of  those  who  were  not  in  a  state  to 
destroy  his  power.  Towards  those  who 
seemed  untraceable,  he  had  recourse  to  the 
Oriental  policy :  the  poignard,  the  prison,  or 
the  cordon.  Ali  Pacha  of  Janina,  who  did 
not  dissimulate  his  projects  of  independence, 
was  exterminated  with  his  family  ;  and  Al- 
bania was  subjected  to  the  laws  of  the  em- 
pire. 

During  the  war  against  Greece,  1820,  the 
Janizaries  became  turbulent,  and  the  Sultan 
resolved  to  abolish  the  institution  altogether ; 
and  he  previously  massacred  all  those  sus- 
pected to  resist.  At  Constantinople  more 
than  20,000  men  were  shot,  burnt  or  drown- 
ed. In  imitation  of  what  had  then  been 
successfully  attempted  in  Egypt,  standing 
regular  troops  were  then  enrolled. 

By  the  treaty  of  the  14th  September, 
1829,  the  Russians  have  been  acknowledged 
masters  of  Anapa,  and  of  all  the  north  coast 
of  the  Black  Sea,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube  to  that  of  Batoumi ;  also  of  the 
strongholds  of  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and  Si- 
listria,  until  the  Sultan  had  discharged  the 
stipulated  contributions.  Wallachia,  Molda- 
via, and  Servia,  have  re-obtained  local  ad- 
ministrations ;  Greece  has  effected  indepen- 
dence, and  the  Christians  of  Bulgaria  have 
been  allowed  the  right  of  submitting  their 
grievances  to  the  Russian  consuls.  Mehemet 
Ali,  Pacha  of  Egj^,  ti\k>  \u&  Mwctak.  \* 
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his  son  Ibrahim  the  government  of  Jedda  and 
a  part  of  Arabia  as  a  recompense  for  his 
zeal  against  the  Wahhabites,  received  the 
government  of  the  important  island  of  Crete 
as  a  compensation  for  his  sacrifices  in  the 
Grecian  war ;  finally,  the  regency  of  Algiers, 
which,  like  Tripoli  and  Tunis,  had  by  tribute 
acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  the  Sultan, 
has  passed  under  the  domination  of  France. 
One  of  the  most  efficacious  measures  which 
the  late  Sultan  has  taken  to  abridge  the 
power  of  the  pachas  was  the  separation  of 
the  civil  from  the  military  authorities.  He 
also  abolished  the  barbarous  privileges  of 
confiscation ;  the  prospect  of  which  fre- 
quently led  to  the  innocent  condemnation 
and  execution  of  rich  individuals.  During 
the  last  war,  the  notables  of  all  the  provinces 
were  invited  to  Constantinople  to  deliberate 
on  the  situation  of  the  empire ;  a  college  of 
medicine  and  military  and  naval  schools  had 
been  founded  ;  and  in  imitation  of  the  Pacha 
of  Egypt,  the  Sultan  sent  to  Paris  several 
young  Turks  to  be  educated.  The  military 
and  naval  regulations  of  France  have  also 
been  translated  into  Turkish. 

By.  an  edict  he  declared  "  all  his  subjects, 
of  whatever  religion  they  may  be,  and  to 
whatever  class  they  may  belong,  equal  before 
the  law,  and  subjected  to  the  same  code" 
Difference  of  religion  is  declared  in  this  de- 
cree "  to  be  an  affair  of  conscience  which 
only  concerns  God."  "  Henceforth  the  ma- 
gistrate cannot  inflict  any  punishment  on  the 
Ray  as  without  the  consent  of  the  Primate 
to  which  they  belong.  As  to  the  islands 
and  other  places  exclusively  occupied  by 
Christians,  who  are  still  under  the  immediate 
authority  of  the  Sultan,  the  Turkish  govern- 
ors shall  be  obliged  to  submit  all  their  acts 
to  the  approbation  of  the  Primates.  The  in- 
habitants cannot  be  judged  but  by  their  own 
laws ;  they  shall  never  be  withdrawn  from 
their  own  natural  judges.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  Island  of  Samos  shall  not  have  a 
Turkish  Cadi,  (judge  or  governor)  in  their 
island.  They  shall  be  free  to  demand  a 
Greek,  their  countryman,  to  govern  them. 
They  are  also  permitted  to  carry  a  particular 
flag,  in  which  may  be  introduced  the  cross." 

The  Ottomans,  in  their  commercial  regu- 
lations, adopted  the  extreme  reverse  of  the 
Spanish  fallacies  for  enriching  and  aggran- 
dizing a  nation.  If  Spain  determined  to  ad- 
mit nothing  produced  by  any  other  country 
than  her  own  colonies,  Turkey  seized  upon 
the  fanciful  idea  of  becoming  rich,  prosperous 
and  mighty,  by  letting  nothing  go  out  of, 
ttnd  letting  everything  come  freely  into,  her 


dominions:  a  very  acquisitive  legislation, 
truly !  Pity  for  the  Turks,  its  advantageous 
realization  was,  and  shall  ever  be,  impossible. 
We  must  give  if  we  mean  honestly  to  receive ; 
and  "  buy  as  well  as  sell  **  is  a  commercial 
maxim  that  will  forever  hold  true.  It  re- 
quires little  more  than  a  full  knowledge  of 
how  this  maxim  is  to  be  judiciously  put  into 
practice  to  legislate  for  trade  or  negotiate  the 
best  possible  treaty  of  international  com- 
merce. 

Turkey,  therefore,  gave  up,  at  least  tacitly, 
as  hopeless,  receiving  all  foreign  products, 
and  gave  none  of  her  own  in  return,  and 
would  not  give  a  temperance  pledge  to  con- 
sume none  of  the  goods  of  other  nations. 
If,  however,  they  gave  none  of  their  own 
products  in  exchange,  they  must  either  give 
gold  or  silver,  or  submit  to  the  antisumptu- 
ary  law  of  necessity,  not  to  use  any  of  the 
good  things  which  they  desired,  but  which 
other  countries  could  supply.  The  supply 
of  gold  and  silver  was  not  at  any  time  suffi- 
cient to  pay  for  foreign  commodities.  It 
was,  therefore,  either  all  drained  off,  or  what 
remained  was  alloyed  or  debased  so  as  to  be 
nearly  valueless,  except  in  Turkey.  The 
goods  of  other  nations,  however,  the  Turks 
would  have;  and  the  Porte,  either  negli- 
gently or  by  necessity,  abandoned  the  re- 
strictions upon  trade,  except  by  a  prohibi- 
tion of  the  exportation  of  corn  and  other 
articles  of  necessary  food.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Turkish  Government,  in  tolerance 
and  hospitality,  opened  her  ports  and  do- 
minions to  the  people  and  merchandise  of  all 
countries.  A  moderate  tax  of  three  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  on  goods,  and  a  small  an- 
chorage charge  on  ships,  formed  the  only 
tax  or  restriction  imposed  on  importation  and 
navigation  from  the  days  of  Solyman  the 
Magnificent  to  the  year  1838,  a  period  of 
more  than  300  years. 

By  the  commercial  treaty  with  England  in 
1838,  all  inland  duties  on  commodities  within 
the  Turkish  dominions  were  abandoned  on 
the  payment  of  nine  per  cent,  additional  on 
exportation,  together  with  the  old  three  per 
cent.,  which  was  considered  the  maximum 
duty  on  exports;  and  a  duty  of  three  per 
cent,  was  also  agreed  to  be  imposed  on  all 
imports.  Other  countries  share  the  advan- 
tages of  this  treaty. 

Borrowing  money  being  contrary  to  the  in- 
junctions of  the  Koran,  Turkey  has  no  na- 
tional debt.  Yet  the  whole  fiscal  system  of 
the  Ottomans  is  vicious.  Instead  of  taxes 
being  equitably  and  judiciously  levied,  the 
pachas  and  their  subordinates  impose  upon 
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the  towns  and  villages  within  the  respective 

Cihalics  a  certain  arbitrary  amount  of  taxes, 
ring  it  to  the  municipalities  of  each  to 
levy  those  taxes  in  such  a  way  as  they  may 
deem  fit.  The  irregular  mode  in  which  the 
taxes  are  raised  has  always  constituted  one 
of  the  greatest  evils,  and  one  of  the  roost 
perplexing  difficulties,  of  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  Muftis  and  Oulemas  have  recently  re- 
vived the  Islamic  prejudices  against  borrow- 
ing money.  The  Liberals  who  hud  been  in 
the  councils  of  the  present  Sultan  lately  re- 
ceived his  consent  to  negotiate  a  loan.  It 
was  effected  by  Prince  Calamaki,  the  Turk- 
ish ambassador  at  Paris,  and  caused  great 
excitement  among  capitalists  and  stock-job- 
bers. 

But  the  old  Turkish  party — the  bigoted 
adherents  of  Islamism — used  this  infraction 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Koran  to  overturn  the 
moderate  and  Liberal  councillors  of  the  Sul- 
tan. Russia  joined  in  the  intrigue,  and  with 
the  Oulemas,  or  priests  of  Islamism,  succeed- 
ed in  preventing  the  Sultan  ratifying  the  loan 
contracted  for  by  Prince  Calamaki.  France 
remonstrated,  or  pretended  to  remonstrate ; 
the  Sultan  agreed  to  pay  back  the  money 
with  interest ;  but  the  "  Coming  Emperor,1 
claiming  for  himself  the  title  of  "  Protector 
of  the  Holy  Cities  in  Palestine/'  appears  to 
refrain  from  insisting  that  the  terms  of  the 
loan  be  executed.  The  Turkish  minister  Cal- 
amaki, one  of  the  class  of  Fanaiot  Greeks 
whose  families  have  for  centuries  been  em- 
ployed by  the  Porte  as  public  functionaries, 
has  been  recalled ;  and  it  is  determined  that 
no  Christian — at  all  events  no  Greek — shall 
henceforward  hold  any  office  of  trust  under 
the  Sultan ;  but  that  Mussulmen,  and  next 
.to  them  Armenians,  are  to  be  employed  in 
both  the  diplomatic  and  civil  offices  of  state. 

The  Armenians,  from  their  subserviency  to 
the  Turks,  may  be  considered  as  half  Mus- 
sulmans. When  Reschid  Pacha,  one  of  the 
most  illustrious,  intelligent,  and  liberal  of  the 
Turkish  statesmen,  was  removed  from  the 
office  of  Grand  Vizier  last  August,  he  was 
succeeded  by  Ali  Pacha,  a  man  of  moderate 
abilities,  yet  of  liberal  views,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Porte. 
The  members  of  his  Cabinet  were  also  chosen 
from  among  the  most  liberal  men  in  the  em- 

5 "ire.  He  was  favorably  disposed  towards 
ranee ;  and  M.  Lavalette,  the  French  min- 
uter, acquired  an  ascendancy  over  him  which' 
alarmed  both  Russia  and  Austria.  M.  Lav- 
alette,  on  his  last  returning  to  Constantinople 
m  a  90-gun  ship,  was  actually  allowed  to 


pass  the  Dardanelles ;  and  judging  it  a  favor- 
able opportunity,  he  revived  on  behalf  of 
Louis  Napoleon  the  old  claim  of  France  to 
the  protectorate  of  the  sanctuaries  and 
churches  in  the  Holy  Land,  grounded  on  the 
capitulation  of  1604,  by  which  the  Latin 
monks  were  allowed  to  reside  in  Jerusalem, 
and  to  officiate  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sep- 
ulchre. This  privilege  was  confirmed  in  1635 
by  Murad  IV.,  who  gave  possession  to  the 
French  monks  of  the  Grotto  of  Bethlehem, 
with  the  custody  of  the  Stone  of  Anointing, the 
leaden  dome  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  vaults 
of  Calvary,  and  two  bills  near  Bethlehem.     , 

Although  those  concessions  were  confirm- 
ed by  treaties  in  1640,  16*73,  and  1740,  they 
were  afterwards  disputed,  when  the  Greek 
Church  acquired  strength  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Russia,  and  when,  on  the  burning  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  by  accident  in  1 808,  it 
was  rebuilt  by  the  Greeks,  who  excluded  the 
Franks  from  further  occupation. 

M.  de  Lavalette,  instructed  by  Louis  Na- 
poleon, demanded  in  the  most  absolute  form 
the  restoration  of  those  rights  to  the  French 
religious  orders.  He  included  in  his  demand 
eight  of  the  most  famous  places  in  and  near 
Jerusalem  ;  the  tomb  of  the  Virgin,  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  and  the  Church  of  Bethlehem 
being  the  first  mentioned.  These  had  been 
granted  by  Reschid  Pacha,  then  Grand  Viz- 
ier ;  but  on  the  dismissal  of  Reschid,  the 
Greeks  obtained  a  counter  firman  favorable 
to  their  religious  claims. 

This  occurred  when  M.  de  Lavalette  was 
absent  in  Paris.  On  his  return  in  the  Char- 
lemagne, 90  guns,  screw  line-of-battle-ship, 
he  demanded  not  only  the  confirmation  of 
the  loan,  but  also  of  the  exclusive  claims 
granted  to  the  French  missions  in  Pales- 
tine. 

Russia  and  Austria  secretly  opposed  his 
demands  ;  Ali  Pacha  was  dismissed,  and  his 
successor,  Mahomed  Ali  Pacha,  formerly  Min- 
ister of  Marine,  was  selected  as  a  man  op- 
posed to  the  reformers,  and  supported  by 
Russia. 

Amidst  the  conflicting  and  ambitious  views 
of  Russia,  Austria,  and  France,  England  ap- 
pears to  have  been  utterly  inactive,  notwith- 
standing the  vital  importance  to  our  naviga- 
tion and  our  Oriental  trade  in  maintaining 
the  authority  and  dignity  of  the  Ottoman 
Porte.  Our  relations  with  Turkey  require  a 
man  of  immeasurably  greater  sagacity,  abil- 
ity, energy  and  judgment  than  the  noble 
lord  who  now  unhappily  and  unsuccessfully 
presides  over  the  foreign  Department  of  tha, 
Government .    KxA  iloW\V\a\«^^^» 
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has  been  said  to  the  disparagement  of  Lord 
Pal  mere  ton  while  Secretary  of  State  for  For- 
eign Affairs,  never  did  this  country  stand 
higher  in  European  estimation,  however 
much  he  might  be  hated  by  the  despotic 
powers  of  Europe,  than  when  he,  as  a  truly 
British  Minister,  discharged  the  arduous  du- 
ties of  that  office. 

While  we  possess  our  vast  Indian  empire, 
and  colonies  which  may  well  constitute  an- 
other empire  in  Australia,  the  possession  of 
Egypt  by  a  friendly  power  will  always  be  a 
question  of  war  or  peace  for  this  country. 
The  dismemberment  of  the  Ottoman  empire 
would,  in  all  probability,  render  a  war  for 
the  defence  of  Egypt  inevitable  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain,  if  that  vice-royalty  were  at- 
tacked either  by  France  or  Russia.  No  oth- 
er country  would  attempt  to  invade  or  take 
possession  of  Egypt.  Under  any  circum- 
stance England,  and  not  France,  and  not 
Russia,  nor  even  Austria,  must  be  the  pro- 
tector of  whoever  rules  over  the  country, 
across  which  there  must  always  be  an  un- 


interrupted passage  for  all  British  subjects 
to  and  from  the  British  empire  in  the  East. 

Looking  at  the  influence  of  Russia  beyond 
the  limits  of  her  own  empire  in  all  the  coun- 
tries where  the  population  profess  the  Greek 
religion,  looking  also  at  the  collision  of  those 
professing  that  religion,  of  which  the  Empe- 
ror is  Pontiff,  with  those  belonging  to  the 
Romish  Church,  of  which  in  reality  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  and  the  "  Coming  Emperor" 
of  France  are  the  main  supporters,  with  the 
declining  strength  of  the  Turkish  Mabomme- 
dans,  we  consider  that  recent  circumstances, 
coupled  with  the  ill- constructed  government 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  place  the  domin- 
ions of  the  Sultan  in  a  state  of  great  inse- 
curity. 

We  also  consider  that  there  never  was  a 
time  when  England,  for  the  safety  of  her  in- 
tercourse with  India,  required  more  vigilant, 
diplomacy  at  Constantinople,  or  a  firmer  pol- 
icy in  foreign  affairs  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Government. 
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WHO  WAS  JUNIUS? 


We  fear  that  some  readers  may  turn  away 
from  these  pages  with  alarm,  if  not  disgust, 
when  they  notice  the  title  of  the  present  ar- 
ticle. "  Tell  us  who  was  Junius,  indeed ! 
As  well  pretend  to  square  the  circle.  As 
well,  and  better  by  a  thousand  times,  revive 
the  old  puzzle  of  the  Iron  Mask,  and  affect  to 
settle  our  opinion  thereanent.  Better  awake 
the  manes  of  King  Jamie,  and  assume  to  re- 
move all  doubt  from  the  Gowrie  conspiracy. 
Better  attempt  to  assure  us  about  the  Kra- 

ken,  or  the  Sea-serpent.     Better "    But 

there  is  no  end  to  the  "  betters"  which  may 
possibly  be  emitted  on  this  theme.  Of  this 
we  are  fully  conscious,  and  yet  venture  to 
ask  a  hearing  in  relation  to  the  subject  of 
Junius.  Our  chief  plea  or  apology  is,  that, 
after  having  wavered  for  many  and  many 
a  day,  like  the  whole  world,  we  ourselves 
have  at  last  come  to  a  clear  and  definite 
conclusion  respecting  old  Nominis  Um- 
bra, that  memorable  "  shadow  of  a  name." 
Our  ludividual  opinion  may,  indeed,  be  of 


little  consequence ;  but  it  is  still  something  to 
have  attained  to  settled  views  on  this  point, 
seeing  that  the  very  men  who  have  argued, 
and  written  books,  on  one  and  another  side, 
have  uniformly  doubted  (if  not  actually  dis- 
believed) the  soundness  of  their  own  aver- 
ments. Every  man  of  them  has  been  at 
sea,  and  floundering,  plainly  and  unmis take- 
ably. 

Proceeding  on  the  principle  that  every 
writer  of  popular  literature  should  start  ab 
initio,  and  consider  his  readers  entirely  igno- 
rant of  the  matter  to  be  discussed,  we  may, 
(though  here  it  is  stretching  the  point)  state, 
preliminarily,  that  "Junius"  was  the  name 
or  signature  adopted  by  a  writer,  who  pub- 
lished, at  iritervals  between  1769  and  1772, 
a  series  of  Political  Letters  on  the  leading 
questions  and  men  of  that  day.  They  ap- 
peared in  the  newspaper  called  the  "  Publio 
Advertiser,"  and  attracted  immense  attention, 
partly  from  the  high  position  of  the  charac- 
ters assailed  (among  whom  was  George  III. 
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himself),  and  still  more  from  their  brilliancy 
of  style,  their  boldness  of  tone,  and  the  tre- 
mendous severity  of  the  invectives  conveyed 
in  them.     The  letters  are  still  models  of  that 
species  of  writing,  though  it  has  since  risen 
to  such  a  point  of  excellence  generally,  as 
would  greatly  weaken  the  force  of  any  simi- 
lar phenomena,  if  appearing  in   our  day. 
However,  from  the  monarch  to  the  meanest 
of  his  subjects, all  men  were  impressed  deeply 
at  the  time  by  the   letters  of  Junius,  the 
mystery  attending  their  authorship  adding 
largely  to  their  influence.     It  was  a  mys- 
tery at  the  moment,  and  remains  a  puzzle 
still.      Not  even   the   publisher,   Woodfall, 
knew  who  his  correspondent  was,  or  at  least 
not  certainly.     Yet  all  the  world  felt  the 
letters  to  be  the  work  of  no  common  man. 
Their  most  remarkable  feature,  indeed,  was 
the  intimate  familiarity  with  high  people  and 
official  life  which  they  so  clearly  evinced. 
"A  traitor  in  the  camp !"  was  the  cry  of  the 
•leading  statesmen  of  the  period.     Hence  it 
occurred  that  almost  every  person  of  talent 
and  eminence  then  living  fell,  or  has  since 
fallen,  more  or  less,  under  the  suspicion  of 
being  Junius.     But  his  own  words  to  Wood- 
fall  have  as  yet  proved  true.     "  It  is  not  in 
the  nature  of  things  that  you  or  anybody  else 
should    know    me,  unless   I   make   myself 
known."     He  adds,  that  he  never  will  do  so. 
"  I  am  the  sole  depositary  of  my  secret,  and 
it  shall  die  with  me."  If  it  has  not  died  with 
him,  he,  at  least,  has  gone  to  the  grave  with- 
out its  divulgement  by  himself.      But  there 
may  still  be  circumstantial  evidence  sufficient 
to  betray  him,  in  despite  of  all  his  secretive 
care. 

The  reader,  of  course,  remembers  the  twelve 
years'  riddle  of  the  "  Great  Unknown." 
How  silly  all  the  fuss  on  that  subject  appears 
now !  There  is  no  one  but  sees  that  Sir 
Walter  Scott  must  have  been  the  man,  simply 
because  no  other  existing  human  creature 
could  have  written  the  Waverley  Novels. 
Much  in  the  same  way,  in  our  humble  opin- 
ion, will  the  Junius  riddle  be  ultimately  view- 
ed. There  lived  but  one  man,  in  those  times, 
from  whom  the  famous  letters  could  possibly 
have  emanated.  That  man  was  the  elder 
William  Pitt,  the  "great  Earl  of  Chatham.19 
The  mere  ability  to  produce  such  letters,  it 
may  indeed  be  granted,  might  lie  in  others 
of  the  epoch,  as  in  Edmund  Burke,  for  exam- 
ple, or  perhaps  Sir  Philip  Francis;  but  for 
the  grand  causes  of  their  production,  and  of 
the  mystery  maintained,  as  well  as  of  other 
tial  circumstances  in  the  business,  we 
find  no  perfect  solvent  reasons,  unless  we 


turn  the  authorship  upon  Lord  Chatham  him- 
self. More  especially,  in  his  case  only  can 
we  discover  sufficient  grounds  for  the  long- 
continued  secrecy,  which  is,  to  say  the  truth, 
the  most  important  feature  of  all.  The  epis- 
tles were  singularly  able  ones  certainly,  and 
we  should  scout  the  idea  of  ascribing  them  to 
any  save  individuals  known  to  be  of  singular 
ability ;  but  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  rich  in  political  pens,  and,  as  ob- 
served, we  might  be  willing  to  admit  either 
a  Burke  or  a  Francis  to  have  been  capable  of 
emitting  such  compositions.  But  Burke  dis- 
avowed them,  and  Francis  would  hare  avowed 
them,  sooner  or  later  in  his  life.  To  find  an 
explanation  of  the  pertinacious  concealment, 
in  short,  we  must  cast  our  glance  in  another 
direction  ;  and  we  shall  find  no  perfect  satis- 
faction unless  we  rest  it  on  the  "  Great 
Commoner,"  or  him  once  so  called. 

This  may  be  deemed  by  some  a  hasty  con- 
clusion, considering  the  hosts  of  persons  to 
whom  the  Letters  of  Junius  have  been  as- 
cribed. Volumes  on  volumes,  absolutely, 
have  been  written  in  favor  of  the  several 
claims  of  Colonel  Barrel  Edmund  Burke, 
Hugh  Macaulay  Boyd,  Charles  Lloyd,  Henry 
Flood,  Henry  G rattan,  Sir  William  Jones, 
Richard  Glover,  John  Wilkes.  John  Home 
Tooke,  Horace  Walpole,  Edward  Gibbon, 
W.  G.  Hamilton,  General  Lee,  M.de  Lolrae, 
Lachlan  Macleane,  Samuel  Dyer,  George  and 
James  Grenville,  Lords  Chesterfield,  Shel- 
burne,  Camden,  Ashburton,  Temple,  and 
Loughborough,  with  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
and  several  others,  all  of  them  men  of  note 
or  rank.  The  Earl  of  Chatham,  too,  has  al- 
ways had  some  supporters.  Sir  Philip 
Francis,  however,  and  Lord  George  (after- 
wards Viscount)  Sackville,  have  more  stead- 
ily kept  the  field  than  any  of  these  foregoing 
candidates.  It  is  wonderful,  at  the  same 
time,  what  an  amount  of  literary  and  schol- 
arly labor  has  been  devoted  to  the  support  or 
examination  of  their  various  claims,  the  very 
weakest  not  excepted.  Though  some  of  the 
men  named  were  not  strikingly  or  publicly 
eminent,  the  entire  list  shows  the  general  con- 
viction that  Junius  was  to  be  sought  for  in 
the  ablest  quarters.  The  publisher,  Wood- 
fall — who  really  seems  to  have  suspected  the 
true  man — conducted  himself  towards  him,  in 
their  regulated  and  mystic  correspondence, 
with  as  much  deference  as  he  could  have 
shown  to  a  monarch.  The  very  concealment, 
so  seduously  kept  up,  shows  that  there  was 
something  of  the  first  moment  to  conceal. 
The  veil  was  not  that  of  affected  coyness, 
but  a  veil  mea&\»  ?*&\V]  \ahvie  ;  w^\\.V» 
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at  least  maintained  a  mystery,  though  in  our 
opinion  it  constitutes,  at  the  same  time,  the 
very  key  to  its  own  recesses.  No  pains  are 
needed  to  conceal  an  object  of  petty  bulk : 
Junius  must  have  been  a  great  thing — much 
greater  than  a  Boyd,  a  Lloyd,  or  a  Macleane. 
This  is  the  true  scent  to  follow  up. 

The  claims  of  Sir  Philip  Francis  to  the 
authorship  of  Junius   have  generally  been 
preferred  to  ail  others,  and  not  without  plaus- 
ible reasons.     They  have  been  thus  stated 
by  Mr.  T.  B.  Macaulay,  in  an  article  in  the 
••  Edinburgh  Review,"  so  ably  penned,  that 
it  was  for  a  time  thought  to  have  settled  the 
question  :  "  As  to  the  position,  pursuits,  and 
connections  of  Junius,  the  following  are  the 
most  important  facts  which  can  be  considered 
as  clearly  proved  :  first,  that  he  was  acquaint- 
ed with  the  technical  forms  of  the  secretary 
of  state's  office  ;  secondly,  that  he  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  business  of  the 
war  office ;  thirdly,  that  he  attended  debates 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  took  notes  of 
speeches,  particularly  of   speeches  of  Lord 
Chatham  ;  fourthly  that  he  bitterly  resented 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Chamier  to  the  place 
of  deputy  secretary-at-war  ;  and  fifthly,  that 
he  was  bound  by  some  strong  tie  to  the  first 
Lord    Holland."      Now,  Francis,   says  Mr. 
Macaulay,  was  personally  in  both  the  Home 
and  War  Offices,  took  notes  of    speeches, 
certainly  resigned  his  place  because  of  Mr. 
Chamier,  and,   finally,    was  introduced   by 
Lord  Holland  to  public  life.     "  Here  are  five 
marks  that  ought  to  be  found  in  Junius,  and 
they  are  ail  five  found  in  Francis.     We  do 
not  believe  that  more  than  two  of  them  can 
be  found  in  any  other  person  whatever."     So 
reasons  Mr.  Macaulay ;   and   he  adds,  that 
the  handwriting  of  Junius  (which  has  been 
preserved)  is  like  that  of  Francis,  "  disguis- 
ed."    On  the  whole,  Mr.  Macaulay  concludes, 
that  the  external  evidence  on  the  side   of 
Francis  "  might  sustain  a  verdict  in  a  civil, 
nay,  in  a  criminal  proceeding." 

This  dictum  certainly  comes  from  high  au- 
thority, and  it  is  of  decisive  weight  against 
most  of  the  pseudo-Juniuses  put  forward ;  but 
it  is  of  little  or  no  weight  against  the  claim  of 
Lord  Chatham.  All  that  could  or  can  be 
said,  indeed,  in  favor  of  the  claim  of  Francis, 
in  the  matter  of  official  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience, might  and  may  be  said  with  tenfold 
force  in  respect  to  the  great  earl.  He  had, 
at  that  date,  obtained  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  both  war-offices  and  peace-offices. 
As  observed,  however,  the  test  of  Mr.  Ma- 
caulay assuredly  confutes  the  pretensions  of 
three-fourths  of  the  (in  voluntary)  claimants 


of  the  honors  of  Junius.     Mr.  Burke,  in  fact, 
took  himself  from  the  field  by  a  distinct  de- 
nial.     Gibbon,   Lord  Chesterfield,   Horace 
Walpole,  and  others  of  the  more  eminent 
claimants,  fulfilled  few  or  none  of  the  requi- 
sites for  making  up  (and  out)  a  Junius,  and 
have  long  since  been  given  up.     Admitting 
the  ability  in  all  of  their  cases  (and  it  is  a 
liberal  admission),  they  had  not  the  opportu- 
nities necessary ;  and  some  of  the   parties 
named  had  even  died  while  Junius  continued 
writing.     It  is  remarkable  enough  that  some 
of  the  most  insignificant  of  the  lot  have  been 
the  most  obstinately  argued  for — -as,  for  ex- 
ample, Charles   Lloyd,  private   secretary  to 
George  Grenville.     Dr.  Samuel  Parr  has  left 
his  opinion  on  record  in  favor  of  this  gentle- 
man.    "  I  tell  you,  peremptorily,"  says  the 
doctor  to   a  friend,  "that  the  real  Junius 
was  Lloyd."     But  Parr  was  no  great  conjur- 
er in  the  matter  of  literary  puzzles,  as  he 
showed   when   he   treated  as  genuine    the 
wretched  Shakspeare- forgeries  of   the  boy 
Ireland.     Lloyd  had  literally  no  pretensions 
to  the  honors  of  Junius,  saving  what  arose    • 
from  the  fact  that  old   "  Umbra  Noraims" 
always  spoke  well  of  George  Grenville,  and 
that  he  (Lloyd)  died  about  the  time  that 
Junius  ceased  to  write.     Another  compara- 
tively insignificant  personage — General  Lee 
— was  once  the  favorite  in  the  Junius  field. 
The  weight  of  evidence  in  his  favor  rested 
mainly  on  the  admission  of  the  real  letter- 
writer,  that   Lee  (who  published  some  epis- 
tles under  the  signature  of  Junius  Ameri- 
can us)  was   plainly  "  a   man   of    abilities." 
That  is  the  eutire  evidence  for  Lloyd  and 
Lee ;  and  from  these   examples  our  readers 
may  gain  some  idea  of  the  petty  threads  that 
were  grasped  at,  in  the  hope  of  penetrating 
through  them  the  Junius  labyrinth.     The  in- 
quirers, in  these  cases,  were  led  to  look  in 
precisely  the  wrong  direction,  and  to  assume 
that  comparative  insignificance  in  the  writer 
of  the  letters  could  alone  explain  the  mystery 
of  their  authorship.     It  was,  on  the  contra- 
ry, unless  we  err  much,  the  very  greatness 
of  the  writer  that  rendered  secrecy  so  neces- 
sary from  the  first,  and  enabled  him  to  main- 
tain it  to  the  last.     Of  all  the  men  named, 
moreover,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  sin- 
gle one,  (saving  only  one)  going  out  of  the 
world  without  claiming,  and  claiming  with 
pride,  the  authorship  of  Junius,  or   leaving 
behind  him,  at  least,  clear  proofs  of  his  right. 
To  think   of  any  obscure  person  not  doing 
so,  seems  to  us  ridiculous.     Edmund  Burke, 
indeed,  might  have  kept  on  the  veil,  having 
latterly  accepted  a  pension  from  George  III. ; 
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but  he  solemnly  disclaimed  the  epistles  in  his 
familiar  intercourse  with  Dr.  Johnson ;  and 
his  word  might  be  taken,  even  were  it  not 
supported  (as  it  is)  by  other  evidence  of 
iretght.  Burke  alone,  we  repeat,  of  all  the 
ordinary  band  of  presumed  Juniuses,  had 
intelligible  reasons  for  concealing  the  author- 
ship at  his  decease,  or  could  afford  to  throw 
away  such  a  passport  to  literary  immortality. 
Let  this  latter  point  be  weighed  well.  The 
real  Junius  must  have  been  of  such  a  stamp, 
standing,  and  name  among  men,  that  he 
could  let  go  without  a  grudge  the  renown 
due  to  these  remarkable  letters;  or  rather, 
indeed,  a  person  placed  so  high  as  to  feel 
that  they  would  but  impair  his  otherwise 
acquired  repute.  Burke  being  (by  himself) 
set  aside,  there  is  but  one  other  personage, 
of  all  on  whom  suspicion  has  ever  fallen,  who 
can  be  said  to  answer  these  conditions — and 
that  man  is  Lord  Chatham. 

Sir  Philip  Francis  died,  and  "  made  no 
sign."  He  lived  up  to  1818,  thoroughly 
conscious,  of  course,  of  the  position  in  which 
he  stood  in  relation  to  this  great  enigma  of 
literary  history.  He  had  been  in  India,  and 
bad  returned  with  a  perfect  and  unassailable 
independence.  In  the  latter  years  of  Sir 
Philip,  George  III.,  though  still  alive,  was 
past  feeling  or  resenting  injuries  from  man ; 
and  all  the  Graf  tons  and  Mans  fields,  erst  as- 
sailed by  Junius,  had .  long  been  in  their 
graves.  The  Letters  had  become,  in  truth, 
matters  of  curiosity  merely,  and  had  ceased 
to  excite  deep  personal  interest  in  any  one 
living.  Even  George  IV.  (Prince  Regent  in 
1818)  would  scarcely  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  expend  one  royal  frown  on  Junius,  had  he 
discovered  himself.  Moreover,  Sir  Philip 
Francis  was  ambitious  to  excess,  up  to  his 
dying  day,  of  literary  fame,  and  never  de- 
vaulded  (as  the  emphatic  Scottish  word  goes) 
from  writing  pamphlets  and  letters  of  all 
sorts,  and  on  all  subjects.  Yet  did  he  die, 
as  said,  and  make  no  sign.  He  had  made 
no  great,  or,  at  least,  no  brilliant  reputation 
by  his  avowed  writings ;  and  the  settled 
fame  of  Junius  was  exactly  what  he  might 
have  been  supposed  eagerly  to  covet.  He 
had,  besides,  done  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of, 
(to  speak  the  plain  truth),  as  Burke  perhaps 
had  done,  in  accepting  a  regal  pension.  He 
had  nothing  to  fear,  if  the  whole  truth  had 
been  revealed.  Accordingly,  taking  all  these 
things  in  a  common-sense  light,  we  cannot 
imagine  a  shadow  of  a  reason  for  the  perse- 
verance of  Francis  in  silence.  That  he  did 
persevere,  however,  is  determined  by  some 
late  revelations  of  Lord  Campbell.  His 
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lordship,  it  seems,  applied  to  Lady  Francis, 
the  widow  of  Sir  Philip;  and  the  lady 
declared,  that  her  spouse  had  never  said, 
even  to  her,  that  he  was  Junius.  It  is  to  his 
credit ;  for  he  Assuredly  was  not  the  man. 

The  claims  of  Lord  George  Sackville  (or 
Germaine),  best  known  as  V isoount  Sack- 
ville, may  be  dismissed  in  a  few  words.  He 
was  a  man  of  some  talent,  early  imbittered 
by  mischances  as  a  soldier,  ana  afterwards 
recognized  as  worthy  of  a  secretaryship  of 
state.  Nothing  in  the  world,  however,  could 
have  fixed  the  honor  (or  the  odium)  of  the 
Junius  letters  upon  him,  if  he  had  not  chanc- 
ed to  be,  in  his  earlier  career,  a  disappointed 
man,  only  done  partial  justice  to  in  the  end. 
He  never  showed  either  the  talent  or  the 
spirit  necessary  to  make  up  such  a  being  as 
Junius.  His  position,  only,  we  repeat,  ren- 
dered him  a  tolerable  party  to  settle  upon, 
in  the  course  of  the  efforts  made  to  solve 
this  literary  and  historical  conundrum. 

Back  we  come  again,  in  search  of  some 
one  of  first-rate  consequence,  in  his  day  and 
generation,  who  corresponds  to  all  that  is  de- 
sired in  Junius  ;  and  still  that  single  man  is 
Chatham.  Let  the  reader  attend  here  to  the 
history  of  the  case.  The  boast  of  Junius, 
that  he  alone  possessed  his  secret,  is  disprov- 
ed by  absolute  facts.  The  existing  material 
of  his  correspondence  clearly  shows,  that  at 
least  two  persons  (if  not  more)  were  engaged 
either  in  its  composition  or  transcription. 
One  of  the  h  and  s-of- writ,  indeed,  is  that  of 
a  lady.  Think  of  Junius  being  a  lady  !  The 
idea  is  absurd ;  and  therefore  the  famous 
epistolarian  only  made  an  empty  (though  not 
purposeless)  vaunt,  when  he  said  that  he 
was  "  the  sole  depositary  of  his  secret."  It 
was  a  ruse — though  a  ruse,  as  after-circum- 
stances have  proved,  prastised  by  a  master  of 
.strategy,  and  destined  60  far  to  success. 
But  the  truth  will  come  out  at  last ;  and,  in- 
deed, it  is  already  "  looming"  in  the  view, 
not  to  say  "  in  the  distance. ' 

There  exist  but  two  objections  of  moment 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Earl  of  Chatham 
was  Junius.  The  first  is,  that  the  latter  at- 
tacked the  "Great  Commoner" — indeed, 
made  the  attack  in  the  very  first  letter  known 
to  have  come  from  his  pen,  though  the  sig- 
nature then  adopted  was  that  of  "  Poplicola." 
The  letters  published  under  that  name,  how- 
ever, form  a  key  almost,  in  our  opinion,  to 
the  Junius  secret.  They  were  fingering  feel- 
ers, put  forth  to  test  the  publio  pulse ;  and 
the  whole  hand  by-and-bye  followed,  in  the 
shape  of  a  doubled  fist,  striking  right  and 
left.    The  Junian  affair  ^i*a>  qtafara&i  m  *&> 
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cool  design  from  first  to  last ;  and  what  pre- 
liminary mode  of  concealment  could  be  de- 
vised more  likely  to  effect  the  end  in  view, 
than  an  assault  by  Chatham  on  Chatham 
himself  ?  Besides,  the  inj  ury  was  completely 
nullified,  long  before  the  close  of  the  episto- 
lary series,  by  manifold  admissions  of  the 
justice  and  greatness  of  Lord  Chatham's 
policy.  If  we  look  closely  at  the  mode  in 
which  Chatham  is  spoken  of  by  Junius,  we 
shall  see,  in  fact,  that  the  attacks  on  him 
were  just  of  the  very  kind  calculated  to  ward 
off  suspicion,  without  seriously  lowering  the 
party  assailed.  His  "gout"  is  sneered  at; 
he  is  condemned  for  joining  himself  with 
Bute ;  he  is  even  styled  a  "  lunatic ;"  but, 
when  all  is  summed  up,  it  will  be  found  that 
his  honor,  his  public  services,  and  his  genius, 
are  never  once  really  called  in  question.  The 
politics  of  Junius  are  precisely  the  old  Whig 
politics  of  Chatham.  If  Junius  varied  (as 
on  the  American  war),  so  did  Chatham.  The 
letter- writer,  in  short,  always  talks  of  him- 
self as  if  with  the  chances  of  discovery 
hanging  over  his  head,  and  both  blames  and 
praises  with  studied  finesse.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
might  early  and  easily  have  been  detected 
as  "the  Great  Unknown,"  by  his  non-allu- 
sions to  himself.  Chatham  played  a  bolder 
gime,  having  more  serious  work  on  hand, 
e  spoke  of  himself  with  apparent  freedom ; 
and  with  good  reason.  His  very  life  hung 
on  the  maintenance  of  his  secret.  Ay,  gentle 
readers !  we  of  the  current  time  may  marvel 
at  the  Junius  mystery,  sitting  at  ease  by  our 
firesides;  but  had  Junius  not  kept  up  that 
mystery  with  care  in  his  time,  his  "Letter 
to  the  King  "  might  alone  have  cost  him  his 
head.  At  all  events,  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
the  minister  whom  he  pilloried  so  fearfully, 
would  have  taken  some  pains  to  send  him  to 
the  scaffold.  Human  beings  have  always 
strong  reasons  for  strong  actions.  Junius 
wrote  under  cover  perforce.  He  himself 
says,  that,  if  detected,  he  knew  that  he  should 
not  be  allowed  to  survive  "  three  days,"  or, 
at  least,  might  expect  instantly  to  be  "  at- 
tainted by  bill."  These  words  alone  suffice 
to  betray  the  greatness  and  high  place  of 
the  man.  For  the  continued  preservation  of 
the  secret,  we  must  look  to  other  motives  and 
causes. 

The  second  argument  of  moment  against 
the  supposition  of  Lord  Chatham  being  Ju- 
nius, hinges  on  his  relation  to  parties  attacked 
in  the  letters,  on  his  holding  place  with 
them,  and  so  forth.  All  this  reasoning  may 
be  answered  in  the  memorable  words  of 
&rnttan,  descriptive  of  the  elder  Pitt :  "  The 


secretary  stood  alone.  His  august  mind  over- 
awed majesty."  It  is  farther  said,  that  he 
was  "overbearing,  persuasive,  and  impracti- 
cable." This  is  the  character  of  the  man 
who  alone  could  have  written  the  letters  of 
Junius.  If  we  are  told,  again,  that  such  or 
such  a  personage,  vituperated  by  Junius, 
was  the  friend  of  Chatham,  we  shall  just  go 
on  to  quote  Grattah :  "  The  ordinary  feel- 
ings which  make  life  amiable  and  indolent 
were  unknown  to  him.  No  state  chicanery, 
no  narrow  system  of  vicious  politics,  sunk 
him  to  the  vulgar  level  of  the  great."  If 
we  are  further  informed,  that,  while  Junius 
was  engaged  in  writing  busily,  Chatham  was 
laid  up  with  excrutiating  fits  of  the  gout, 
we  shall  cite  Lord  Chesterfield,  who  in  a 
letter  of  1768,  says:  "Some  say  he  (Lord 
Chatham)  has  a  fit  of  the  gout,  which  would 
probably  do  him  good ;  but  many  think  Ml 
worst  complaint  is  the  head,  which,  I  am 
afraid,  is  too  true."  The  whole  of  the  minor 
objections  to  the  hypothesis  here  adopted 
may,  in  like  manner,  be  easily  disposed  of, 
or,  if  not  easily,  may  be  referred  to  the  ar- 
tifices necessary  to  keep  up  the  Junius  mys- 
tery. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  evidence  in  favor 
of  the  supposition  that  Chatham  was  Junius 
is  strong,  most  convincingly  strong.  Every 
one  whom  Junius  assailed  with  his  whole 
heart  and  soul — for  light  and  passing  strokes, 
as  has  been  said,  must  be  looked  on  as  mere 
subterfuges — may  be  shown  to  have  been 
hateful,  from  one  or  another  cause,  to  Lord 
Chatham,  who  was  certainly,  what  Johnson 
liked,  "  a  good  hater."  Nor  is  there  a  single 
individual  praised  with  obvious  heartiness 
by  Junius,  who  cannot  be  shown  to  have 
been  a  close  and  true  friend  of  Chatham. 
The  Duke  of  Grafton  and  Lord  Mansfield, 
two  of  the  leading  victims  of  Junius,  had 
drawn  on  themselves  the  deep  dislike  of  the 
"  Great  Commoner.*'  Wilkes  has  left  it  on 
record,  that  the  latter  personally  told  him, 
"the  king  (George  III.,  another  victim)  was 
the  falsest  hypocrite  in  Europe."  Again, 
the  Grenvilles — for  "  always  speaking  well " 
of  whom  Junius  was  thought  by  Parr  to 
have  been  Charles  Lloyd — were  actually  the 
near  relatives  of  Lord  Chatham.  In  short, 
the  politics  of  Junius  were,  in  the  main,  those 
of  William  Pitt,  and  alike  also  were  their 
friendships  and  enmities.  At  the  same  time, 
allowances  are  always  to  be  made  for  seeming 
discrepancies,  in  consideration  of  the  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  secrecy.  Some  readers 
may  think  that  we  ask  too  much  in  begging 
for  such  allowances.    Let  them  remember 
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that  Junius  avowedly  wrote  with  the  halter 
hanging  over  his  head,  or  the  axe  before  his 
eyes;  and  that  deception  on  his  part  was 
needful  in  the  extreme.  Being  so,  it  was 
practised  by  him  with  such  skill,  as  to  have 
hitherto  hidden  his  name  itself  from  the 
world. 

The  evidence  in  favor  of  our  present  theory 
becomes  more  and  more  weighty,  when  the 
opinions  of  contemporaries  respecting  Junius 
are  considered.  Sir  Philip  Francis,  if  he 
wrote  the  famous  letters,  must  have  written 
them  betwixt  the  ages  of  twenty -seven  and 
thirty-two.  He  had  at  that  time  been  for 
some  years  in  the  offices  of  state,  as  a  head 
clerk,  and  was  certainly  a  man  of  promise. 
But  would  Burke,  and  Home  Tooke,  and 
Wilkes,  and  Draper,  all  of  whom  certainly 
suspected  the  true  letter-writer,  have  spoken 
ofr  him  as  they  did,  holding  him  to  be  no 
more  than  young  Philip  Francis  ?  The 
thing  is  incredible.  Burke  deemed  Junius 
worthy  of  an  attack  in  Parliament,  and  an 
attack  in  his  loftiest  style.  "  After  carrying 
our  royal  eagle  in  his  pounces  (said  he, 
speaking  of  the  famous  letter- writer),  and 
(lashing  him  against  a  rock,  he  laid  you  (the 
senate)  prostrate.  King,  lords,  and  com- 
mons, are  but  the  sport  of  his  fury."  The 
words  of  Wilkes  are  still  more  remarkable. 
"I  do  not  mean  to  indulge  in  the  impertinent 
curiosity  of  finding  out  the  most  important 
secret  of  our  time — the  author  of  Junius. 
I  will  not  attempt,  with  profane  hands,  to 
tear  the  veil  of  the  sanctuary.  I  will  be 
content  to  worship  him  in  clouds  and  dark- 
ness/' The  popular  English  idol  of  the  hour 
would  never  have  spoken  thus  of  a  presumed 
Francis.  Home  Tooke,  the  "  Parson  Home  " 
of  Junius,  speaks  with  equal  respect,  while 
he  points  to  the  mark  more  directly.  "The 
darkness  in  which  Junius  has  shrouded  him- 
self has  not  concealed  him.  Because  Lord 
Chatham  has  been  ill-treated  by  the  king, 
and  treacherously  betrayed  by  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  the  latter  is  to  be  the  pillow  on 
which  Junius  will  rest  all  his  resentments." 
Sir  William  Draper,  even  when  struggling 
on  the  "  bed  of  torture "  to  which  Junius 
(as  the  poor  knight  himself  said)  had  bound 
him,  evinces  a  perfect  consciousness  that  he 
was  dealing  with  an  enemy  mighty  otherwise 
than  through  the  mere  letters  published  by 
Woodfall.  All  the  able  persons  of  the  time, 
in  short,  in  speaking  of  Junius,  show  that 
they  conceived  him  in  their  hearts  to  be  a 
man  of  the  very  highest  note — a  man  of  such 
note,  in  truth,  that  the  names  of  neither  Earl 
Temple,  nor  the  Earl  of  Shelburne,  nor  Lord 


Ashburton,  nor  even  Lord  Camden,  can  ex- 
plain or  justify  the  deference  paid  to  him  by 
his  very  victims.  Beyond  question,  bis  more 
clear-sighted  contemporaries  felt  assured  of 
his  identity.  But  he  had  covered  himself  so 
closely,  that  they  feared  to  make  the  allega- 
tion ;  and,  moreover,  the  allegation  would 
have  perilled  the  happiness,  if  not  the  life, 
of  one  most  dear  to  England.  Nay,  we  shall 
go  farther.  The  king  himself,  George  HI., 
could  scarcely  have  been  ignorant  of  his  as- 
sailant. Our  opinion  is,  that  he  well  knew 
Chatham  to  be  the  man,  at  least  latterly ; 
but  that  he  had  not  sufficient  proofs  at  com- 
mand, and  dared  not  risk  a  public  investiga- 
tion of  uncertain  issue.  Had  Junius  been 
less  careful,  a  bill  of  attainder  would  as- 
suredly have  furnished  the  "last  scene "  in 
the  career  of  Chatham,  in  place  of  that  so 
ably  painted  by  Copley. 

We  have  but  one  or  two  closing  remarks 
to  make.  Had  Sir  Philip  Francis  no  share 
in  the  Junian  letters?  He  certainly  was 
privy,  we  imagine,  to  the  whole  business; 
and,  indeed,  very  probably  wrote  some  of 
the  earlier  and  less  important  epistles.  He 
had  been  private  secretary  to  Chatham  at 
one  time,  and  was  his  friend,  or  rather  idolis- 
ing follower,  through  life.  But  he  was  not 
Junius.  He  may  even  have  begun  the  epis- 
tolary series,  and  may  deserve  the  credit, 
perhaps,  of  having  suggested  the  idea  of  so 
operating  on  the  public  mind.  But  still  he 
was  not  "  Nominis  Umbra  "  himself.  In  an- 
swering the  queries  of  Lord  Campbell,  Lady 
Francis,  while  owning  that  Sir  Philip  never 
called  himself  Junius  to  her,  assumes,  never- 
theless, that  he  was  that  mystic  being,  but 
adds,  that,  after  he  had  begun  the  letters,  a 
"  new  and  powerful  ally  "  came  to  bis  assist- 
ance. The  whole  mystery  is  here  laid  bare. 
Lord  Chatham  is  clearly  the  ally  meant,  and 
the  testimony  of  Lady  Francis,  therefore, 
founded  on  the  revelations  of  her  husbund, 
may  be  held  as  fully  establishing  our  present 
hypothesis. 

But  why  did  Chatham  leave  the  matter  a 
mystery  ?  Admitting  that  secrecy  was  ne- 
cessary during  his  entire  life,  why  did  he  not 
take  steps  for  its  subsequent  disclosure? 
That  he  did  not  do  so,  is  perhaps  the  strong- 
est proof  that  he,  and  he  only,  was  Junius. 
The  disclosure  of  the  secret  would  have 
given  fresh  fame  to  any  other  man  of  the 
time,  but  it  would  have  lessened,  rather  than 
increased,  the  reputation  of  Chatham.  More- 
over, George  III.  was  then  but  entering  on 
his  long  reign,  and  William  Pitt  the  younger 
was  only  ttaxti&£\&  y^&^*»  >fcwK*  ^gs*^ 
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persons,  smitten  by  Junius,  were  also  in  ex- 
istence. For  the  sake  of  his  son  mainly,  we 
believe  did  the  great  earl  take  steps  to  main- 
tain the  Junian  mystery  after  bis  decease. 
He  may  even  have  exacted  pledges  of  fidelity 
from  those  of  his  relatives  who  were  cogni- 
sant of  the  truth.  The  Grenvilles,  for  ex- 
ample, made  no  sign,  though  they  knew  all, 
beyond  question.  But  the  grand  reason  for 
silence  has  been  stated.  Had  Lord  Chatham 
spoken  out  before  the  world,  indeed,  the 
pride  of  George  III.  would  certainly  have 
revolted  against  taking  as  a  minister  William 
Pitt  the  second. 

It  has  been  said  that  many  men  seem  to 
have  suspected  the  Junius  secret  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham.  Observe 
what  Lord  Karnes  says,  for  example,  in  a 
note  to  his  "Sketches  of  Man,"  of  date  (em- 
phatically marked)  "  August,  1775."  Speak- 
ing of  the  fomentera  of  civil  discord,  "  men 


terming  themselves  Britons,"  the  Scottish 
Judge  remarks — "  Reader,  deliver  them  over 
to  self-condemnation.  The  punishment  will 
be  severe.  Wish  them  repentance.  Extend 
that  wish  to  the  arch-traitor,  now  on  death- 
bed, torn  to  pieces  with  bodily  diseases,  and 
still  more  with  those  of  the  mind. 

u  Lord  C ,  if  thou  think'st  on  heaven's  bliss, 

Hold  up  thy  hand ;  make  signal  of  thy  hope ; 
He  dies,  and  makes  no  sign  !" 

Such  are  the  words,  such  the  quotation,  of 
Lord  Karnes,  which  we  have  only  chanced 
to  notice  since  this  article  on  Junius  was 
written.  It  is  clear  as  day  that  Chatham 
was  pointed  to,  and  why  he  was  pointed  to. 
The  arch-traitor  had  just  then  thrown  abroad 
his  firebrand  letters ;  and  the  Scottish  Judge 
had  no  difficulty  in  saying  "  Ecce  homo 1" 
But,  consistently  with  the  powerful  character 
of  Pitt,  "  he  died,  and  made  no  sign." 
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England,  Italy,  and  the  United  States 
have  buried  in  the  same  month  each  their 
greatest  man.  The  hero  of  England  expired 
at  the  close  of  a  long  career,  well  filled, 
without  a  wish  left  unaccomplished  for  him- 
self and  bis  country.  The  American  had  as 
little  to  be  discontented  with  in  his  country's 
fate,  as  in  the  influence  which  he  perma- 
nently had  upon  it;  his  disappointments 
were  merely  confined  to  himself.  In  his 
seventieth  year,  Webster  was  thought  un- 
worthy of  the  presidency  of  the  Union,  and 
an  unknown  man  was  preferred  to  him. 
That  was  the  disease  of  which  he  died.  Yet 
the  fall  of  the  American  statesman  was  not 
so  inconsolable.  He  had  ruled  his  country 
as  minister,  if  not  as  nominal  chief  of  the 
executive.  He  was  her  first  orator,  her  first 
man.  And  the  American  nation  followed 
the  obsequies  of  Webster,  as  England  did 
those  of  Wellington. 

But  the  Italian,  poor  Gioberti,  equally  elo- 
quent with  Webster,  almost  equally  revered 
as  Wellington,  went  to  the  tomb  without  any 
sonsolatory  reflection.  None  of  his  schemes 
for  the  regeneration   of  his  country  bad 


succeeded.  His  political  philosophy  scarcely 
survived  him.  Worldly  statesmen  mocked 
him ;  and  the  people  who  had  once  wel- 
comed him  with  acclamations  as  a  liberator, 
and  an  intellectual  hero,  would  now  scarcely 
raise  their  voices,  if  they  wt-re  permitted  to 
do  so,  so  deeply  has  the  heart  of  Italy  sunk 
within  it. 

I  had  met  and  conversed  with  Webster. 
Gioberti  I  knew.  His  was,  perhaps,  the 
most  unpromising  head  and  person  that  could 
have  ever  power  to  attract  popular  admira- 
tion, as  the  head  of  a  state  or  of  a  school. 
He  was  fair,  fat,  white,  and  short.  His  head, 
like  his  trunk,  was  compressed  and  protuber- 
ant. Crooked  limbs,  puny  stomach,  a  face 
broader  than  it  was  long,  showing  a  great 
latitude  of  flabby  cheek,  eyes  far  asunder, 
like  those  of  the  east  of  Europe.  To  the 
back  of  the  short,  thick  neck,  behind  attach 
the  black  mantle  of  the  abati,  and  you  have, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  most  ungainly  quiddities 
of  a  man  that  ever  sprouted  into  fame.  With 
these  he  was  timid,  quiet,  reserved,  until  he 
got  assurance  that  you  were  likely  to  be  a 
devout  listener,  one  that  would  receive  inspi- 
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ration,  and  listen  to  the  stream  of  spoken 
wisdom,  and  then  he  would  burst  forth  into 
one  of  those  long  and  sublime  talks  which 
are  recorded  of  Coleridge. 

The  circumstances  attending  my  first  inter- 
view  with  Gioberti  are  characteristic  enough. 
It  is  not  long  since,  and  he  was,  of  course, 
far  advanced  in  fame.  My  letters  were  from 
an  old  and  intimate  friend  of  his,  and  were 
directed  to  the  "  Ambassador  of  his  Sar- 
dinian Majesty/'  which  post  Gioberti  then 
filled.  I  drove  to  the  embassy,  unaware 
that,  as  was  often  the  case  with  more  than 
one  court  in  those  troublous  times,  there  were 
two  embassies  and  two  ambassadors.  I,  un- 
fortunately, drove  to  the  wrong  one,  at  least 
so  far  wrong,  that  it  was  not  the  ambassa- 
dor Gioberti,  but  the  ambassador  of  the  old 
school,  marquis  or  count  of  something.  The 
letters  were  addressed  to  "  Vincenzo  Gioberti, 
Ambassador/'  et  cetera.  The  rival  envoy, 
with  pretended  short  sight,  and  genuine 
diplomacy,  opened  the  letter,  and  possessed 
himself  of  its  contents,  ere  he  thought  of 
explaining  or  excusing  the  mistake.  I  shall 
say  no  more  respecting  this  circumstance, 
which  not  a  little  amused,  and  fortunately  did 
not  annoy,  Gioberti. 

My  first  conversation  with  Gioberti  was 
naturally  about  common  topics  and  actual 
prospects.  The  battle  of  Novara  was  over, 
and  to  every  rational  observer  it  was  plain 
that  Piedmont  and  its  dynasty  had  nothing 
to  expect  beyond  toleration  from  Austria. 
Gioberti,  however,  had  not  abandoned  the 
hope  that,  although  the  Italians  have  failed 
to  beat  the  double  eagle  out  of  Italy,  it 
might  still  be  possible  to  argue  and  persuade 
Austria  out  of  Lombardy.  The  bare  idea 
filled  me  with  an  uncontrollable  disposition  to 
laughter.  But  Gioberti  was  serious.  He 
actually  believed  that  talking  and  writing 
could  do  everything — make  a  liberal  of 
Radetski,  and  a  humane  gentlemen  of 
Haynau.  Gioberti's  exposition  of  these 
opinions  gave  me  a  good  idea  of  his  philoso- 
phy and  humanity,  but  as  a  diplomatist  he 
seemed  singularly  out  of  place. 

The  ideas  of  Gioberti  are  well  known  ;  at 
least  they  were  familiar  to  the  public  in 
1847  and  1848,  and  highly  popular  they 
were  everywhere,  as  long  as  Pius  the  Ninth 
preserved  his  character  and  consistency  as  a 
liberal  prince.  His  belief  was,  that  Italy 
could  only  be  saved  from  foreign  dominion, 
and  blessed  with  domestic  freedom,  by  the 
instrumentality  of  a  liberal  pontiff,  and  by 
enlisting  religion,  with  all  its  resources  and 
hierarchy,  in  the  development  of  popular 


freedom.  Christianity,  Gioberti  maintained 
with  much  truth,  was  the  source  of  all 
modern  liberalism.  A  legislative  assembly, 
composed  of  provincial  delegates,  chosen  by 
their  religious  constituents, — these  were  first 
invented  in  the  church,  and  were  the  origin 
of  representative  government.  This  principle 
of  election,  found  impracticable  to  be  earned 
fully  out,  was  counterbalanced  by  an  ad- 
mixture of  appointments  from  authority,  and 
in  a  wise  combination  of  those  principles 
consisted  the  solidity  of  both  church  and  the 
civil  power.  There  was  no  system  into 
which  the  popular  element  and  the  lowly 
class  so  fully  entered,  so  that  at  all  times  the 
people  bad  the  sympathies  of  the  clergy,  and 
vice  vena.  Their  talent  was  so  filtered  and 
essayed  in  it,  that  ruling  personages  and 
minds  were  the  intellectual  pick  and  choice 
of  society.  It  was  impossible  that  such  a 
system,  rightly  administered,  could  be  other 
than  liberal.  And  had  Pius  the  Ninth  taken 
Gioberti  for  his  minister,  he  would,  at  least, 
have  made  a  fair  trial.  Instead  of  this,  he 
chose  De  Rossi,  who  merely  sought  to  apply 
constitutionalism  as  understood  in  France,  to 
a  set  of  men,  and  a  state  of  things,  utterly 
incapable  of  it.  As  constitutional  minister 
of  Piedmont,  Gioberti  was  out  of  place; 
whereas,  as  minister  of  a  liberal  pope,  of  a 
pontiff  determined  to  ally  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic church  with  popular  progress  and  free 
institutions,  he  might  have  achieved  wonders, 
and  perhaps  succeeded. 

Previous  to  the  Italian  movement,  Giober- 
ti, banished  from  Piedmont,  being  that  strange 
fish,  a  liberal  ecclesiastic,  or,  at  least,  a 
liberal  abate,  had  taken  refuge  in  Belgium,  at 
the  universities  of  which  country  he  pro- 
fessed, and  lectured,  and  lived  for  seven  or 
eight  years.  He  here  found,  or  thought  he 
found,  Roman  Catholicism  perfectly  conso- 
nant with  liberal  progress,  and  he  main- 
tained that  even  ultra-montanism  was  so. 
These  ideas,  thus  matured,  he  brought  back. 
This  is  not  the  place  or  the  time  to  discuss 
them  ;  but  one  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that 
if  he  produced  in  ecclesiastical  Rome  the 
liberty  that  is  enjoyed  in  the  Catholic  uni- 
versities of  Belgium,  he  would  clearly  by  this 
alone  have  revolutionized  the  studies  and  the 
minds  of  a  class  of  Italians,  who  had  hitherto 
remained  strangers  to  the  onward  current  of 
thoughts  and  things.  The  Pope,  however, 
an  amiable  and  timid  man,  would  not  even 
see  Gioberti,  of  whose  popularity  he  was 
jealous,  and  of  whose  system  he  was  afraid. 
And  he  thus  deprived  himself  of  the  coun- 
sels and  coTOtafe&xAfe  <A  ^ca  *s^Vj&»>> 
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Krhaps,  capable  of  giving  him  strength  by 
th,  of  the  only  man  whom  the  voice  of  the 
country  associated  with  Pius  the  Ninth  in 
their  aspirations ;  we  might  almost  add,  in 
their  adoration. 

But  if  Pius  the  Ninth  was  to  blame  for 
not  making  and  consulting  friends,  Gioberti 
was  undermining  his  own  influence  by  raising 
it  enemies  on  every  side.  It  was  his  idea  to 
attack  the  Eclectics  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Jesuits  on  the  other.  He  had  made  ac- 
quaintance with  both  in  Paris  and  in  Bel- 
gium. And  surely  even  a  religious  and 
liberal  professor  might  have  shown  indul- 
gence to  the  school  of  Cousin,  which  sought 
to  reconcile  religion  and  philosophy,  and  to 
wean  the  French  from  Voltaire  and  material- 
ism by  the  creation  of  at  least  a  spiritual 
philosophy.  But  Gioberti  would  tolerate 
nothing  of  the  kind.  He  attacked  the  Pan- 
theists, as  be  styled  them,  in  a  virulent  essay, 
whilst  with  almost  the  same  pen  he  de- 
nounced the  Jesuits,  as  the  corrupters  of 
morals  and  the  betrayers  of  religious  feeling 
to  the  interests  of  absolutism.  He  thus 
arrayed  against  him  the  young  and  the  old, 
the  prelates  and  the  students,  the  monk  and 
the  philosopher,  trusting  to  a  wide  public, 
who  indeed  for  a  long  time  had  given  him  a 
sincere  and  strenuous  support. 

It  by  no  means  follows,  that  because 
Gioberti  failed,  that  his  ideas  were  impracti- 
cable and  unsuitable  to  his  age.  On  the 
contrary,  however  we  of  a  highly  civilized- 
political  nation  may  smile  at  his  theories, 
there  was  still  much  in  them  that  wonderfully 
suited  the  Italians,  subdued  their  intelligence 
and  commanded  their  sympathies.  What- 
ever we  may  think,  there  are  are  a  great 
many  good,  generous  and  devout  people  in 
Italy,  mostly  men  not  averse  to  freedom,  but 
with  a  great  horror  of  revolution  and  ex- 
tremes. The  hearts  of  all  these  Gioberti 
won  by  his  alliance  of  religion  and  liberalism, 
kindling  the  hearts  of  quiet,  civil,  and  indus- 
trious people  to  enthusiasm.  Well  managed 
and  conducted  at  one  moment,  all  Italy 
would  have  marched  against  the  Austrians 
with  the  same  Han  as  the  French  showed  in 
1793,  and  in  all  probability  with  the  same 
success.  But  Charles  Albert  trusted  to 
strategy,  and  Pius  the  Ninth  trembled  at 
the  popular  spirit.  And  when  it  was  seen 
that  Italy  could  not  be  elevated  by  sovereign 
decrees,  and  without  a  popular  rising,  the 
Pope  preferred  flinging  himself  into  the  arms 
of  his  old  enemy,  Austria. 

Gioberti  at  least  had  a  bold  and  bright 
thought,  nob]/ conceived  and  courageously 


proposed,  but  which  ended  by  completely 
compromising  his  reputation  with  the  liberal 
party,  and  sheared  him  of  all  popular  in- 
fluence. He  was  then  in  the  Cabinet  of  Turin, 
and  there  he  proposed  to  march  the  Piedmon- 
tcse  away  at  once  to  Florence  and  to  Rome,  to 
rescue  the  Grand  Duke  and  the  Pope  from 
the  hands  of  the  extreme  party,  and  restore 
them  to  power  once  more  on  the  basis  of  a 
moderately  liberal  or  reform  system.  His 
argument  was,  that  France  and  Austria 
would  infallibly  do  this,  if  Piedmont  did  not ; 
and  it  was  for  an  Italian  state  to  take  upon 
it  the  duty  and  the  odium,  in  order  to  spare 
Italy  another  subjugation  to  foreign  troops 
and  foreign  dictation.  The  plan  was  con- 
sidered hasardous  and  ambiguous,  as  likely 
to  offend  all  parties  ;  and  in  truth  there  was 
much  to  object  to  it.  The  Cabinet  rejected 
it,  and  Gioberti  withdrew,  his  day  of  states- 
manship over,  to  his  old  philosophic  life,  or 
some  idle  diplomatic  duty  or  other,  in  which 
I  found  him. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  one  more  in 
contrast  with  the  orator  and  politician  of 
North  Italy,  than  the  orator  and  politician  of 
the  Northern  States  of  the  American  Union, 
Daniel  Webster.  Him  also  I  knew  in  Paris, 
which  he  visited  when  General  Cass  was  am- 
bassador. He  was  a  thick-set,  burly  man, 
of  the  O'Connell  breed,  a  genuine  counten- 
ance for  a  bluster,  one  would  say,  and  be- 
speaking more  force  than  taste.  In  this  it 
is  known  that  Webster's  frame  misrepre- 
sented him,  for  though  he  wanted  not  force, 
still  he  was  never  wanting  in  delicacy  or 
taste,  or  refinement  of  feeling ;  though  cer- 
tainly no  one  would  have  read  either  states- 
man or  orator  written  in  his  countenance, 
however  bright  his  eye  and  animated  his 
features.  His  whole  frame  was  too  Hercu- 
lean. 

Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  more  unlike 
what  he  has  since  turned  out,  than  Webster's 
host  at  the  time,  the  American  ambassador, 
General  Cass.  His  was  a  ruddy,  smooth 
countenance,  surmounted  by  as  smooth  a 
wig.  He  might  have  topped  both  with  a 
Pennsylvania  beaver  and  been  in  keeping. 
The  tone  and  converse  of  Cass  were  in  har- 
mony with  his  demure  appearance.  He  was 
all  courtesy  and  amenity  ;  lived  with  the 
English  like  a  brother.  If  it  had  been  told 
or  foretold,  that  of  the  two  men,  Webster 
and  Cass,  one  was  to  be  the  Mars,  the  very 
god  of  war  with  England,  whilst  the  other 
was  to  keep  the  temple  of  Janus  closed  by 
force,  and  struggle  for  peace  between  Eng- 
land and  America,  an  observer  of  that  day 
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would  infallibly  have  set  down  Webster  as 
the  provoking  and  warlike  spirit,  Cass  as  the 
arbiter,  the  negotiator  and  the  peace-maker. 
The  contrary,  as  we  know,  proved  the  fact. 
The  smug,  sly,  meek-faced  Cass,  blew  all  the 
coals  of  American  sensibility  into  incandes- 
cence, whilst  Webster  emptied  buckets  of 
water  from  the  Hudson  upon  every  fire. 

With  them  both  at  the  time  was  Living- 
ston, who  had  been  ambassador  in  Paris,  but 
was  removed  from  having  given  offence  to 
Louis  Philippe  in  the  matter  of  the  French 
debt  to  America.  But  poor  Livingston  was 
then  but  the  ghost  of  his  former  self,  a  bag 
of  bones,  sadly  carved,  and  surmounted  by  a 
death's  head,  or  at  least  by  a  countenance, 
on  which  the  ravages  of  eighty  years  were 
visible.  Livingston  was  fidgetty  and  said 
little,  but  seldom  indulging  in  any  express- 
ions of  opinion,  which  were,  however,  re- 
ceived with  the  utmost  deference,  and  even 
with  political  respect.  The  Americans  are 
stigmatized  as  rude,  and  as  treating  even 
their  Presidents  in  her  Presidential  halls 
with  more  than  manly  freedom.  I  can  speak 
but  of  Americans  in  Europe,  and  I  own  that 
I  have  been  struck  with  none  of  their  cha- 
racteristics more,  than  by  the  profound  re- 
spect they  pay  to  whatsoever  personage  of 
their  nation  lays  claim  to  eminence  from 
intellect. 

No  one,  who  mingled  in  that  society  in 
Paris  at  the  time,  doubted  that  Webster 
would  one  day  be  President  of  the  United 
States,  except  Cass,  indeed,  who  openly 
pointed  out  the  sad  truth,  that  reluctance  of 
the  American  people  to  award  first  place  to 
men  who  had  acquired  their  fame  by  either 
the  tongue  or  the  pen.  Were  the  intellectual 
classes  of  society,  indeed,  entrusted  with  the 
choice  of  the  President  of  the  republic,  no 
doubt  such  men  as  Clay,  Calhoun,  and 
Webster,  would  not  have  been  passed  oyer. 
But  the  people  ignore  the  writer,  and  do  not 
even  recognize  the  orator,  whilst  the  swords- 
man of  the  most  paltry  and  ambiguous  repu- 
tation wins  at  once  their  suffrages.  Jefferson 
and  Adams  no  doubt  held  the  Presidency. 
But  the  commonalty  have  since  acquired  far 
more  favor  and  confidence  to  follow  their 
instincts.  And  when  these  uncontrollably 
prevail,  it  is  not  to  intellectual  idols  that  they 
offer  the  great  homage  of  their  suffrage. 
After  al),  it  is,  perhaps,  an  ordination  of  pro- 
vidence, that  intellectual  eminence  and  regal 
power  shall  not  go  together.  And  as  the 
education  of  one  born  to  hereditary  power 
rarely  develops  first-class  intelligence,  so 
that  other,  the  popular  source  of  sovereignty, 


is  fraught  with  prejudices  and  instincts, 
which  lead  to  the  same  award  and  similar 
results.  The  same  remedy  in  such  cases  is 
found  and  applied  ;  when  a  Tyler,  a  Taylor, 
a  Fillmore,  reach  the  Presidential  chair,  or  a 
Louis  the  Thirteenth  finds  himself  on  a 
throne,  then  a  Webster,  an  Everett,  or  a 
Richelieu,  are  called  from  the  pursuits  of 
learning,  or  of  a  profession, 

"  To  govern  men  and  guide  the  state." 

But  even  thus,  a  man  has  reached  an  age 
of  intellectual  decline  before  he  has  attain- 
ed the  zenith  of  political  fame.  In  fact, 
there  are  too  many  different  fields  in  which 
the  struggle  for  eminence  and  power  in 
America  has  to  be  carried  on.  First  rank 
has  to  be  won,  first  in  the  provincial  states, 
and  then  the  more  difficult  task  remains  of 
arriving  with  it  at  Washington.  And  when 
it  is  won  at  Washington,  the  votes  of  the 
whole  American  population  are  far  from  se- 
cured. Washington  is  no  metropolis.  Of 
what  passes  there,  little  is  known  throughout 
the  Union,  save  the  results.  There  are  few 
or  no  reports  of  speeches,  and  when  these  are 
once  made,  are  little  circulated  and  less  read. 
An  orator  is  known  in  his  own  State,  and  in 
Congress,  whilst  he  is  yet  unknown  to  the 
large  interminable  public.  To  win  the  ear 
and  attachment  of  this  body  would  require  an 
ubiquity  and  exertion,  facilitated  to  be  sure 
by  the  invention  of  steam,  but  perhaps  coun- 
teracted in  as  great  degree  by  the  immense 
extension  of  territory  and  population  which 
has  taken  place  since  steam  invention.  The 
American  Republic  is,  in  fact,  too  vast  for 
the  sway  of  mind,  just  as  Paris  is  too  large 
for  the  political  genius,  that  is  prized  in  Paris, 
to  be  even  known  in  the  provinces.  Lamar- 
tine  and  Thiers  are  Parisian  great  men. 
Whilst  Louis  Napoleon,  no  great  man  per  se 
in  Paris,  is  a  giant  in  the  provinces. 

Webster  was  bred  an  advocate.  Another 
disadvantage  in  America  is,  that  advocates 
belong  to  provincial  bars,  and  when  they  are 
promoted  from  the  bar  to  the  legislature, 
they  still  remain  State  advocates.  Their 
pursuit  is  advocacy,  not  statesmanship.  And 
this  was  Webster's  defect.  He  was  at  the 
bar  the  advocate  of  the  party  who  gave  him 
the  brief.  In  politics  or  Congress,  he  was  long 
the  advocate  of  Massachusetts.  He  looked  to 
what  was  the  feeling  of  Massachusetts,  what 
the  interest,  what  the  vote.  Thus,  when  Web- 
ster first  raised  his  voice  and  wielded  his  pen 
in  Congress,  New  England  and  her  ports  were 
peculiarly  enraged  with  England  for  interfer- 
ing with  American  tawta,  %xA  ww%  <&*»* 
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hopes  which  the  New  Englander  had  enter- 
tained of  carrying  on  the  trade  of  the  world 
as  neutrals,  whilst  England  was  engaged  in 
war.  None  more  zealous  in  the  cause  than 
Webster,  his  voice  stirred  the  national  sus- 
ceptibilities, and  he  became  the  hero  of  the 
day.  Later,  the  New  England  States  no 
longer  saw  advantage  in  naval  warfare  with 
England.  The  magnates,  at  least,  wisely 
saw  that  peace  was  prosperity,  war  an  an- 
achronism. Webster  was  again  their  orator 
and  their  politician.  But  he  was  no  longer 
in  the  popular  vein.  He  won  reputation  with 
the  wise,  but  lost  it  with  the  mob.  His  set- 
tling the  Maine  boundary  question  charmed 
the  senate,  but  disgusted  the  groundlings. 
Then,  at  one  time,  Massachusetts  was  for  free 
trade,  and  against  protection.  Webster  was 
its  organ,  and  thundered  in  their  cause. 
Ten  years  later  Massachusetts  had  built  fac- 
tories, and  was  filled  with  engines,  spinning- 
jennies,  and  operatives.  The  State  was  for 
protection  then,  and  abhorred  free  trade. 
Here  again  Webster  was  its  organ.  To  elu- 
cidate this  it  must,  in  truth,  though  in  reluct- 
ance, be  added,  that  Webster,  prodigal  as  he 
was  through  life,  and  even  embarrassed, 
lived  on  the  pecuniary  contributions  of  the 
merchants  of  Boston,  and  thus  may  be  said 
not  to  have  had  an  opinion  of  his  own.  He 
pleaded,  no  doubt,  like  O'Connell,  that  he  had 
abandoned  a  lucrative  practice  at  the  bar,  and 
at  the  call  of  these  very  Bostonians,  he  had 
embarked  in  the  profession  of  politics.  The 
excuse  was  more  complete  for  O'Connell 
than  for  Webster.  It  did  not  lower  him  as 
a  New  Englander,  but  it  certainly  did  lower 
him  as  an  American  statesman,  bound,  if  he 
accepted  office,  to  consider  largely  and  im- 
partially the  interests  of  the  Union.  No 
American  statesman,  indeed,  did  this  more 
conscientiously  than  Webster.  But  still  the 
reproach  remained,  and  the  cause  of  it  was 
flagrant,  past  doubt  or  contradiction. 

There  was  one  question  on  which  Web- 
ster's later  lukewarmness  proved  fatal  to  his 
ambition.  His  opinion  of  slavery  could  not 
be  doubted.  As  a  New  Englander,  not  of 
modern  date,  but  as  a  descendant  of  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers,  the  representation  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  of  the  Puritans  could  never 
regard  slavery  with  anything  but  horror. 
But  slavery  to  an  individual  of  the  American 
public,  and  the  slavery  question  to  one  who 
has  raised  himself  to  an  American  statesman, 
are  very  different  things.  The  unjust  lot  of 
a  great  portion  of  humanity  affects  the  one, 
but  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  and  the  an- 
oihilatioD  of  American  power  and  the  Ame- 


rican Union,  but  too  justly  alarms  the  other. 
Not  to  tolerate  slavery  is  not  to  tolerate  the 
Union,  and  to  entail  upon  it  a  civil  war.  Here 
Webster  agreed  with  Clay,  and  the  result 
was  that  famous  bill,  introduced  by  the  one 
and  abetted  by  the  other,  against  which 
Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  has  directed  the  tre- 
mendous artillery  of  her  popular  dialogue. 
Her  book  must  have  been  a  sore  blow  to 
Webster. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  Webster, 
and  indeed  in  the  New  England  orators  and 
writers,  than  that  lofty  and  classic  purity  of 
style,  which  so  wonderfully  contrasts  with 
the  turbid  and  inflated  jargon  which  passes 
current  in  parlance  and  in  the  press.  A  little 
more  of  thla  and  there  will  be  two  languages 
in  America,  the  written  and  the  spoken,  that 
of  the  highly  educated  and  that  of  the  igno- 
rant and  reckless ;  far  from  having  the  ten- 
dency of  the  English  language  at  home, 
which  is  always  to  be  modified  by  the  tone, 
the  tenor,  the  taste  of  conversation.  Thus  we 
have  become  universally  "plain  and  unadorn- 
ed" in  oratory  and  in  essay.  A  metaphor 
is  as  little  indulged  in  as  a  quotation.  The 
American  prosers  are  still  looking  to  Addi- 
son, whilst  we  are  a  century  and  a  half  re- 
moved from  him.  And  it  is  possible  that  at 
a  future  day  we  may  have  recourse  to  Ame- 
rican authors  as  the  latest  model  of  the 
classic  style  of  our  common  tongue. 

We  commenced  this  brief  notice  by  the 
remark,  that  three  great  countries  in  the 
world  were  engaged  in  the  obsequies  of  their 
three  greatest  men.  Italy  has  just  buried  its 
great  political  philosopher,  Gioberti ;  Ame- 
rica, its  orator  and  statesman,  Webster ; 
England,  its  greatest  general.  Why  is  the 
general  so  much  the  more  prized,  and  the 
possession  of  him  most  honored  and  most 
envied  in  a  country  ?  For  it  will  be  allowed 
by  every  one,  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  would  rather  have  one  hero  than  a 
hundred  statesmen,  one  Alexander  than  a 
hundred  Demostheneses.  And  Italy  would 
barter  a  whole  wilderness  of  philosophers  for 
one  successful  captain.  Is  this  really,  as 
some  people  are  but  too  apt  to  argue  in  our 
day,  that  the  world  admires  vulgar  butchery 
and  slaying  rather  than  the  exercise  of  the 
great  civic  and  administrative  virtues  ?  I  do 
not  believe  in  any  theory  so  degrading.  It 
is  not  the  spilling  of  blood  that  the  world 
admires,  but  it  respects  the  great  result,  the 
final  and  decisive  mode  of  obtaining  it,  and 
the  extreme  rarity  of  the  many  combinations 
which  go  to  form  a  military  hero.  We  are 
much  accustomed  to  harangue  against  mili- 
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tary  ambition,  and  to  lament  when  in  certain 
cases  peace  or  war  is  abandoned  to  the  de- 
cision or  caprice  of  an  individual ;  but  no 
individual  can  decree  a  war,  and  no  general 
can  lead  it,  at  least  to  augbt  but  failure,  if 
both  it  and  be  do  not  represent  a  national 
sentiment,  and  if  the  banner  which  he  un- 
furls is  not  one  to  which  a  great  nation  can 
look  and  rally.  If  war  requires  one  mind  to 
lead,  that  mind  can  do  little  without  a  thou- 
sand hearts  to  follow.  Tbe  conqueror,  there- 
fore, becomes  the  expression  and  sentiment 
of  thousands,  and  when  that,  after  the  anx- 
iety of  a  long,  a  hard  and  a  doubtful  struggle, 
becomes  at  last  triumphant,  the  chief,  the 
hero  and  the  symbol  of  it,  of  course  eclipses 
in  his  fame  any  other  fame  that  an  individual 
can  create  or  earn  for  himself.  I  see  no 
reason,  therefore,  why  the  great  statesman 
1  should  be  jealous  at  seeing  the  great  captain 
carry  away  a  meed  of  renown,  far  superior 
to  any  civilian  one.  And  the  fact,  I  think, 
may  be  accounted  for  in  a  way  that  is  simple 
and  at  the  same  time  honorable  to  human- 
ity, instead  of  assuming  that  men  love  blood, 
and  blindly  worship  those  who  spill  it,  and 
who  illustrate  themselves  by  large  sacrifices 
of  their  fellow  men. 

No, — the  admiration  of  England  for  Wel- 
lington is  not  a  thirst  for  war,  or  a  love  of 
bloodshed.  Neither  is  the  reverence  of  the 
Frenchman  for  the  memory  of  Napoleon  a 
worship  of  military  egotism.  In  neither  case 
can  the  sentiments  merely  be  vulgar  ones,  of 
having  made  England  superior  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  or  France  the  dominatrix  of  Eu- 
rope. It  is  the  idea  which  the  conqueror 
symbolized  that  made  him  be  revered  ;  this 
was  national  independence,  and  freedom  from 
either  a  foreign  political  yoke,  or  a  domestic 
social  inequality ;  that  was  the  principle  that 
Napoleon  represented  ;  and  Wellington  rep- 
resented one  still  more  noble  in  maintaining 
the  freedom  and  independence  of  this  glori- 
ous island,  and  showing  its  capability  to  cope 
with  the  world,  and  rise  not  only  unscathed, 
but  triumphant  from  a  quarter  of  a  century's 
struggle  with  it. 

I  feel  quite  confident,  that  no  man  ever 
wore  a  sword  or  commanded  in  a  battle-field 
who  was  more  alive  to  the  great  cause  for 
which  he  fought,  or  who  was  more  fully 
aware  of  the  great  interests  he  defended, 


than  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  I,  therefore, 
do  look  upon  it  as  no  inconsiderable  humbug 
to  say,  that  poor,  simple,  modest,  soldier,  he 
was  influenced  by  no  higher  motive  than 
duty.  The  duty  of  a  soldier  is  considered 
that  of  obeying  orders,  and  not  flinching 
from  peril  or  pain,  without  any  professed 
inquiry  into  the  interest  at  stake,  or  the 
paramount  aim  of  the  piece  of  which  he 
makes  a  part.  The  idea  of  duty  is  literally 
inexplicable  in  such  a  man  as  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  And  though  it  has  been  largely 
predicated  of  him,  in  prose  and  in  verse,  I 
cannot  but  think  that  this  attempt  to  under- 
size  a  great  man,  is  as  false  as  it  is  futile. 
Wellington,  indeed,  never  wrote  the  word 
glory  in  his  despatches  to  Downing-street,  or 
in  the  documents  that  were  to  come  before  a 
British  public,  and  simply  because  he  knew 
that  public.  Napoleon,  on  the  contrary, 
stuffed  his  bulletins  with  the  glory  of  France 
and  of  the  Grand  Army,  and  for  precisely 
the  same  reason  that  Wellington  did  not 
employ  them,  viz.,  that  he  knew  the  people 
whom  he  addressed. 

Among  the  many  tributes  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  in  poetry  and  prose,  that  which 
conveys  the  liveliest  picture,  is  Mrs.  Norton's 
well  written  lines,  describing  him  precisely 
as  he  appeared  in  a  ball-room,  concert-room, 
and  drawing-room.  He  frequented  them  all, 
with  his  lovely  daughter-in-law  upon  his 
arm,  never  pleading  age  for  refusing  an  invi- 
tation. The  querulousness  of  the  morning 
had  altogether  passed  away  from  the  Duke 
at  his  dinner-hour,  and  his  evening's  greeting 
was  as  cordial  and  good-natured  as  his 
morning's  were  distant  and  morose.  D'Or- 
say's  portrait  gives  the  best  idea  of  the 
bowed  frame,  and  sideways  upward  look. 
Though  his  step  might  be  less  firm,  and  his 
figure  bowed,  yet  there  was  not  a  symptom 
of  caducity  about  him.  His  limbs  retained 
their  symmetry,  and  his  eye  its  expression  to 
the  last ;  so  unlike  Talleyrand,  who  seemed 
to  have  elephant's  legs  within  his  stockings, 
so  awful  when  they  tottered,  and  whose 
gigantic  features  seemed  only  kept  from  col- 
lapse by  the  pile  of  his  interminable  cravat. 
Few  wore  their  years  more  nobly  than  the 
Duke.  He  was  decorous  and  successful  even 
in  his  last  battle  with  time. 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  incidents  in 
the  early  history  of  New  England,  is  the  de- 
liverance of  the  frontier  town  of  Hadley  from 
an  attack  of  a  barbarous  native  tribe.  The 
Indian  war  of  King  Philip — the  saddest  page 
in  the  annals  of  the  colonies — had  just  com- 
menced ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Hadley, 
alarmed  by  the  threatening  aspect  of  the 
times,  had,  on  the  1st  of  September  1675, 
assembled  in  their  humble  place  of  worship, 
to  implore  the  aid  of  the  Almighty,  and  to 
humble  themselves  before  Him  in  a  solemn 
fast.  All  at  once,  the  terrible  war-whoop 
was  heard,  and  the  church  surrounded  by  a 
blood-thirsty  band  of  savages;  while  the  in- 
fant, the  aged,  the  bedridden — all  who  had 
been  unable  to  attend  service,  were  at  the 
mercy  of  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife. 
At  that  period,  so  uncertain  were  the  move- 
ments of  the  Indians,  that  it  was  customary 
for  a  select  number  of  the  stoutest  and 
bravest  among  the  dwellers  in  the  frontier 
towns  to  carry  their  weapons  with  them,  even 
to  the  house  of  prayer ;  and  now,  in  conster- 
nation and  confusion,  these  armed  men  of 
Hadley  sallied  forth  to  defend  themselves  and 
families.  But,  unfortunately,  the  attack  had 
been* too  sudden  and  well-planned  ;  the  In- 
dians had  partly  gained  possession  of  the 
town  before  they  surrounded  the  church ; 
and,  posted  on  every  spot  of  vantage-ground, 
their  bullets  told  with  fatal  effect  upon  the 
bewildered  and  disheartened  colonists.  At 
this  crisis,  there  suddenly  appeared  among 
them  a  man,  tall  and  erect  of  stature,  calm 
and  venerable  in  aspect,  with  long  gray  hair 
falling  on  his  shoulders.  Rallying  the  retreat- 
ing townsmen,  he  issued  brief  and  distinct  or- 
ders in  a  commanding  voice,  and  with  cool  and 
soldierly  precision.  The  powerful  influence 
which,  in  moments  of  peril  and  difficulty,  a 
master  mind  assumes  over  his  less  gifted  fel- 
lows, was  well  exemplified  on  this  occasion. 
The  stranger's  commands  were  implicitly 
obeyed  by  men  who,  until  that  instant,  had 
never  seen  him.  He  divided  the  colonists  in- 
to two  bodies ;  placing  one  in  the  most  ad- 
rantageous  and  sheltered  position,  to  return 


the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  hold  them  in  cheeky 
while  the  other,  by  a  circuitous  route,  he  led, 
under  cover  of  the  smoke,  to  a  desperate 
charge  on  the  Indian  rear.  The  Red  Men, 
thus  surprised  in  turn,  and  placed  between 
two  fires,  were  immediately  defeated  and  put 
to  flight,  leaving  many  of  their  painted  war* 
riors  dead  upon  the  field ;  and  the  town  of 
Hadley  was  thus  saved  from  conflagration, 
and  its  inhabitants  from  massacre.  The  first 
moments  after  the  unexpected  victory  were 
passed  in  anxious  inquiries,  affectionate  meet- 
ings, and  heartfelt  congratulations  ;  then  fol- 
lowed thanks  and  praise  to  God,  and  then  the 
deliverer  was  eagerly  sought  for.  Where 
was  he  ?  All  had  seen  him  an  instant  be- 
fore ;  but  now  he  had  disappeared ;  nor  was 
he  ever  seen  again.  One  or  two  among  the 
people  could  have  told  who  he  was,  but  they 
prudently  held  their  peace. 

Amid  the  dense  forests  and  mighty  rivers 
of  America,  the  stern  piety  of  the  Puritans 
had  acquired  an  imaginative  cast,  almost  un- 
known in  the  mother-country ;  and  thus  un- 
able to  account  for  the  sudden  advent  and 
disappeaiance  of  the  delivering  stranger,  the 
people  of  Hadley  believed  that  he  was  an 
angel  sent  from  God,  in  answer  to  their 
prayers,  to  rescue  them  from  the  heathen 
enemy.  With  the  traditions  of  the  Indian 
war  of  1675,  that  belief  has  been  handed 
down  to  our  own  day ;  and  it  was  only  a  few 
years  ago,  on  the  banks  of  the  pleasant 
Kennebec,  that  a  fair  descendant  of  the  re- 
doubtable Captain  Church,  related  to  the 
writer  the  foregoing  legend  as  an  indisputa- 
ble instance  of  a  supernatural  dispensation 
of  Providence. 

The  story,  however,  is  a  historical  fact, 
and,  latterly,  has  embellished  more  than  one 
popular  work  of  fiction.  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
who  allowed  little  to  escape  him,  alludes  to 
it  in  Peverll  of  the  Peak  ;  Cooper  has  made 
use  of  it  in  The  Borderers  ;  and  Oliver  New- 
man, the  last  poem  of  Southey,  is  partly 
founded  on  the  eventful  history  of  William 
Goffe,  the  delivering  angel  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Hadley. 
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Goffe,  son  of  the  rector  of  Tranmere,  in 
Sussex,  was,  in  early  life,  apprenticed  to  a 
dry  Salter  in  London ;  but  the  stirring  events 
of  the  great  Civil  War  soon  drew  him  from 
so  obscure  a  position.    Joining  the  Parlia- 
mentary Army,  he  rose  in  a  short  time  to 
the  rank  of  colonel,  and  gained  the  entire 
confidence  of  Cromwell.     He   was  one   of 
those  bold  men  who  presumed  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  their  sovereign,  and  condemn  him  to 
the  scaffold  and  the  block.     He  commanded 
Cromwell's  own  regiment  at  the  battle  of 
Dunbar,  and  "  at  push  of  pike  repelled  the 
stoutest   regiment  the   enemy  had   there." 
Subsequently,  he  became  major-general,  and 
obtained  a  seat  in  the  Protector's  House  of 
Peers.     After  the  death  of  Cromwell,  when 
the  Restoration  was  evidently  close  at  hand, 
Goffe,  well  knowing  that  England  would  no 
longer  be  a  place  of  safety  for  him,  left 
Westminster  early  in  the  May  of  1660,  and, 
accompanied  by  Edward  Whalley,  his  father- 
in-law,  embarked  for  Boston. 

Whalley  was  first-cousin  to  Cromwell,  and 
early  distinguished  himself  in  the  Civil  War. 
At  ftaseby,  he  charged  and  defeated  two 
divisions  of  Langdale's  horse,  though  they 
were  supported  by  Prince  Rupert.  In  the 
west,  he  defeated  "the  dissolute  Goring," 
and  did  good  service  at  the  siege  of  Bristol. 
He  had  charge  of  the  king  at  Hampton 
Court ;  sat  in  judgment  on  him  in  Westmin- 
ster Hall ;  ana  the  name  of  Whalley  stands 
fourth  in  the  list  of  signatures  attached  to 
the  death-warrant  of  Charles.  At  Dunbar, 
Major-general  Whalley  had  his  horse  shot 
under  him ;  yet,  though  wounded,  he  con- 
tinued in  pursuit  of  the  flying  enemy.  When 
Cromwell  dissolved  the  first  Protectorate 
Parliament,  it  was  Whalley  who  carried  off 
the  mace ;  and,  lastly,  we  read  of  him  sitting 
in  the  Upper  House  as  one  of  the  Lord  Pro- 
tector's peers. 

On  their  arrival  in  Boston,  in  June,  Goffe 
snd  Whalley  were  well  received,  and  treated, 
by  Governor  Endicot  and  the  leading  men 
rf  the  colony,  according  to  the  rank  they 
bad  held  in  England.  But  as  the  news  of 
the  proclamation  of  Charles  II.  came  out  in 
the  same  ship  with  them,  they  having  heard 
t  in  the  Channel,  it  was  considered  prudent 
that  they  should  retire  to  the  village  of  Cam- 
bridge, now  a  suburb  of  Boston.  As  an 
lluatration  of  the  feelings  of  the  colonists 
awards  them,  it  is  worth  noticing  that  a  per- 
lon  who  had  insulted  the  Regicides  was 
round  over  to  keep  the  peace,  although,  at 
:he  same  time  in  London,  a  reward  of  £100 
iraa  offered  for  their  heads.     A  New-Eng- 


land tradition  of  Goffe  at  this  period  is  still 
current,  and  therefore  claims  recital,  although 
we  have  doubts  of  the  ex-major-general  plac- 
ing himself  in  so  undignified  a  position.  A 
European  master  of  fence,  it  is  said,  had  ar- 
rived in  the  colony,  and,  in  order  to  exhibit 
his  skill  in  the  art,  had  erected  a  stage  in  the 
public  street,  from  which  he  vauntingly  chal- 
lenged all  comers  to  a  bout  at  rapier  or 
broadsword.  Goffe,  being  among  the  crowd, 
perhaps  nettled  by  some  political  allusion, 
snatched  a  dirty  mop  from  the  hands  of  a 
bystander,  and  hastily  mounted  the  stage. 
"  What  do  you  mean,"  exclaimed  the  fencing- 
master,  "  by  coming  at  me  in  that  fashion  ?  " 
A  dab  of  the  filthy  instrument  in  the  speak- 
er's face  was  Goffe 's  sole  reply.  The  en- 
raged champion  thrust  viciously  with  his 
rapier ;  but  it  was  adroitly  parried  with  the 
mop-handle,  and  again  his  eyes,  mouth,  and 
beard,  were  deluged.  This  went  on  for  a 
short  time,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  spec- 
tators, till  at  length  the  discomfited  braggart, 
throwing  down  his  rapier,  caught  up  a  broad- 
sword. "  Hold  !  "  cried  the  old  parliament- 
ary warrior :  "  know  that  for  so  far  I  have 
played  with  you ;  but  if  you  come  at  me  with 
a  broadsword,  I  will  most  certainly  kill  you." 
Upon  which  the  fencing-master,  struck  by 
the  stern  manner  of  his  antagonist,  at  once 
dropped  his  weapon,  muttering:  "  Leave  me 
alone,  I  will  have  no  more  to  do  with  you — 
you  are  either  Goffe,  Whalley,  or  the  devil." 
Ezra  Stiles,  the  distinguished  antiquary,  and 
learned  president  of  Yale  College,  writing  in 
1794,  says  it  is  still  proverbial  in  New  Eng- 
land, when  praising  a  champion  at  athletic 
exercises,  to  say,  that  none  can  beat  him  but 
Goffe,  Whalley,  or  the  devil. 

The  halcyon  days  of  the  refugees  at 
Cambridge  were  soon  at  an  end.  Late  in 
November,  the  Act  of  Indemnity,  from 
which,  among  others,  the  names  of  Goffe  and 
Whalley  were  excluded,  arrived  in  Boston. 
Yet  Governor  Endicot  did  not  summon  a 
general  court  to  consult  upon  securing  them 
until  February,  and  then  a  majority  of  the 
members  were  against  the  proposition.  At 
a  consultation  of  their  private  friends,  how- 
ever, it  was  decided,  as  the  safest  plan,  that 
the  refugees  should  proceed  to  Newhaven,  in 
Connecticut ;  and  accordingly  they  set  forth 
on  their  journey,  and  were  treated  with  kind- 
ness and  respect  on  the  way.  Arrived  at 
Newhaven,  they  took  up  their  residence  in 
the  house  of  Mr.  Davenport,  the  clergyman, 
a  person  eminently  distinguished,  in  the  early 
chronicles  of  the  colony,  for  his  talents, 
learning,  zeal,  and  uiety.    B\&  N2c^  Voqg&w* 
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were  not  destined  to  remain  long  at  rest.  In  | 
March,  news  arrived  from  England  that  ten  | 
of  the  Regicides  had  been  already  executed ; 
the  relentless  vengeance  of  the  authorities 
aggravating  the  bitterness  of  their  deaths 
with  circumstances  of  revolting  barbarism. 

Goffe,  from  the  period  of  his  departure 
from  England  until  the  year  of  his  death, 
kept  a  diary.  Unfortunately,  this  interest- 
ing manuscript  was  burned  at  Boston,  dur- 
ing one  of  the  riots  that  formed  no  unapt 
prelude  to  the  revolutionary  war ;  but  there 
are  a  few  scattered  extracts  from  it  to  be 
found  in  the  pages  of  Hutchinson,  and  other 
New  England  writers,  which  afford  us  a 
glance  at  the  inner-life  and  sentiments  of  the 
refugees.  They  appear  to  have  heard  of 
the  execution  of  their  friends  and  confeder- 
ates with  feelings  more  nearly  allied  to  exul- 
tation than  regret.  History  informs  us  that 
these  ten,  who  first  suffered  the  penalty  of 
the  outraged  law,  exhibited  traits  of  the 
wildest  fanaticism.  In  the  court,  they  ap- 
pealed to  the  victories  which  the  Lord  had 
given  to  their  swords,  as  a  proof  of  the  jus- 
tice of  their  cause.  They  declared  that  "  the 
execution  of  Charles  Stuart  was  a  necessary 
act  of  justice,  a  glorious  deed,  the  sound  of 
which  had  gone  into  most  nations,  and  a 
solemn  recognition  of  that  high  supremacy 
which  the  King  of  Heaven  holds  over  the 
kings  of  the  earth.'*  On  the  scaffold  they 
said  that  their  "  martyrdom  was  the  most 
glorious  spectacle  the  world  had  ever  wit- 
nessed since  the  death  of  the  Saviour."  But, 
they  continued,  let  their  persecutors  tremble  : 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  already  raised  to 
avenge  their  innocent  blood,  and  in  a  short 
time  their  cause  would  again  be  triumphant. 
With  the  confidence  of  prophets  they  utter- 
ed this  prediction,  and  with  the  boldness  of 
martyrs  submitted  to  their  fate.  Such  lan- 
guage and  conduct  was  not  lost  on  their 
equally  fanatical,  yet  pious  and  Bible-learned 
brethren.  From  GonVs  diary,  it  appears 
that  he  and  his  companions  considered  the 
execution  of  the  ten  Regicides  to  be  identi- 
cal with  the  slaying  of  the  "  witnesses,"  fore- 
told in  the  book  of  Revelation  ;  and,  connect- 
ing this  idea  with  the  mystical  number  666, 
they  confidently  expected  that  in  the  year 
1666,  a  new  revolution  would  take  place  in 
their  favor.  Under  this  idea,  they  suffered 
all  the  heart-sickness  of  deferred  hope,  for 
the  year  16G6  passed  without  any  demonstra- 
tion ;  but  their  faith,  nevertheless,  was  un- 
shaken— there  must  be  a  chronological  error, 
they  affirmed,  in  the  date  of  the   Christian 


era,  and  the  accomplishment  of  the  witnesses9 
prediction  must  speedily  arrive. 

The  news  of  the  execution  of  the  ten  Reg- 
icides was  accompanied  with  tidings  of 
still  greater  personal  interest  to  Goffe  and 
Whalley.  A  Captain  Bredan  having  seen 
them  in  Boston,  reported  the  circumstance 
in  London  ;  and  a  royal  mandate  was  trans- 
mitted to  Governor  End i cot,  to  arrest  and 
send  them  to  England.  The  governor,  what- 
ever his  own  private  feelings  might  be,  did 
not  dare  to  resist  the  order  openly ;  but  at- 
tempting to  evade  it,  on  the  grounds  of  in- 
ability to  compel  his  subordinates  to  pat  it 
into  execution,  two  young  English  merchants, 
named  Kirk  and  Kellond,  zealous  Royalists, 
volunteered  on  the  service,  and  furnished 
with  Endicot's  warrant,  immediately  proceed- 
ed to  Newhaven.  Letters,  however,  con- 
veyed intelligence  of  these  proceedings  to 
the  people  of  Newhaven,  who  took  measures 
accordingly.  On  the  Sunday  previous  to  the 
arrival  of  the  "  pursuers,"  as  Kirk  and  Kel- 
lond were  termed,  Davenport  preached  a  ser- 
mon, divided  into  no  less  than  thirty-two 
heads,  from  the  following  passage  in  the  six- 
teenth chapter  of  Isaiah :  "  Take  counsel, 
execute  judgment ;  make  thy  shadow  as  the 
night  in  the  midst  of  the  noonday  ;  hide  the 
outcasts ;  bewray  not  him  that  wandereth. 
Let  mine  outcasts  dwell  with  thee,  Moab  ;  be 
thou  a  covert  to  them  from  the  face  of  the 
spoiler."  This  discourse  had  the  desired  ef- 
fect. When  the  pursuers  arrived,  they  wait- 
ed on  Leet,  the  governor  of  Newhaven,  re- 
questing him  to  back  their  warrant,  and  ren- 
der them  assistance.  Leet  replied,  that  a 
conscientious  scruple  prevented  him  from 
backing  their  warrant ;  that  he  could  not 
suffer  them  to  act  as  magistrates  in  Newhav- 
en ;  but  he  would  send  out  his  own  consta- 
bles to  seek  for  Goffe  and  Whalley,  and  if 
they  were  in  his  jurisdiction,  they  would,  no 
doubt,  be  speedily  arrested.  Leet's  consta- 
bles, we  need  scarcely  say,  did  not  succeed 
in  arresting  the  outcasts.  But  when  the 
pretended  search  was  going  on  in  the  town, 
a  more  laughable  farce  was  being  acted  in 
its  immediate  vicinity.  One  Kimberley,  the 
sheriff,  not  having  the  fear  of  Parson  Dav- 
enport or  Governor  Leet  before  his  eyes, 
mustering  a  few  followers,  proceeded  to 
where  the  delinquents  were  quietly  passing 
the  day  under  a  tree,  so  that  the  constables 
might  conscientiously  affirm  that  they  could 
not  find  them  in  the  town.  Kimberley,  ad- 
vancing, summoned  the  old  Roundhead  he- 
roes to  surrender;    but  they,  not  relishing 
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such  freedom,  gave  the  sheriff  a  sound  can- 
ing for  his  pains — his  followers,  instead  of  as- 
sisting their  chief,  laughing  heartily  at  his 
discomfiture. 

Newhaven  being  now  unsafe  quarters  for 
the  Regicides,  they  retreated  to  a  cave  on 
the  summit  of  West  Hill,  one  of  the  head- 
lands that  form  the  harbor,  where,  supplied 
with  provisions  by  a  woodman,  they  lived  for 
about  a  month.  The  cave  of  the  "Judges" 
—such  being  the  term  invariably  given  to 
(he  Regicides  in  America — is  at  the  present 
day  one  of  the  show- places  of  Newhaven. 
It  is  formed  by  seven  rocks,  leaning  against 
and  supporting  each  other,  so  as  to  resemble 
in  some  degree  a  cromlech ;  but  though  ap- 
pearing to  be  the  work  of  man,  it  is  in  re- 
ality a  sport  of  nature.  It  rises  to  the  height 
of  twenty-seven  feet,  and  affords  a  delightful 
yiew  over  Long  Island  Sound,  studded  with 
countless  sails ;  the  town  and  harbor  of  New- 
haven ;  the  rich  corn-fields  and  luscious  peach 
orchards  of  Connecticut.  No  such  fair  spec- 
tacle, however,  greeted  the  eyes  of  the  hunt- 
ed dwellers  in  the  cave,  who,  no  doubt,  fre- 
quently climbed  the  rocks  to  look  out  for  the 
approach  of  their  enemies;  yet  the  scene 
most  at  that  time  have  been  sublime  in  the 
uncultivated  majesty  of  nature. 

The  pursuers,  after  visiting  the  Dutch  col- 
ony of  Manhattan,  now  New  York,  returned 
to  Boston,  and  made  a  formal  complaint 
against  Governor  Leet.  Matters  began  to 
wear  a  serious  aspect.  That  Leet  might 
have  no  excuse,  the  original  royal  mandate 
was  forwarded  to  him.  His  council  were 
divided ;  some  advocating  the  surrender  of 
the  Regicides,  lest  the  liberties  of  the  infant 
colony  might  be  injured  by  royal  displeasure. 
Several  of  those  who  had  sheltered  the  out- 
casts were  afraid  of  punishment.  In  this 
state  of  affa  rs,  Go  fife  and  Whalley  bravely 
marched  down  to  the  governor,  and  surren- 
dered themselves.  Leet  seems  to  have 
been  unprepared  for  this  bold  step.  He 
kept  them  concealed,  however,  for  twelve 
days  on  his  own  premises — provisioning 
them  from  his  own  table,  although  he  would 
not  see  them.  During  this  interval,  many 
anxious  councils  were  held  ;  till  it  was  con- 
cluded that  Leet  should  temporize  a  little 
longer  with  the  supremo  authorities,  and  in 
the  meantime,  that  the  Regicides  should  re- 
turn to  their  retreat,  giving  their  parole  that 
they  would  again  surrender  whenever  re- 
quired. It  would  be  tedious  to  follow  their 
movements  step  by  step  through  the  sum- 
mer of  1661.  Suffice  it  to  sav,  that  four 
other  retreats,  as  well  as  the  cave  on  West 


Hill,  are  named  after  them,  and  still  tra- 
ditionally known  to  the  people  of  Newhaven. 
In  August  of  the  same  year,  the  colony  made 
its  peace  with  government,  by  proclaiming 
Charles  II. ;  and  the  pursuit  after  the  Regi- 
cides slackening  for  a  short  time,  they,  at  the 
approach  of  winter,  went  to  the  house  of  a 
person  named  Tomkins,  in  Milford,  near  New- 
haven, where  they  resided  for  two  years. 
During  that  time,  although  they  never  wan- 
dered further  than  the  orchard  adjoining  the 
house,  their  residence  there  was  known  to 
many.  Goffe,  who  was  a  person  of  educa- 
tion, and  had  received  the  degree  of  M.A. 
at  Oxford,  was  famous  in  the  Parliamentary 
Army  as  "  a  frequent  prayer-maker,  preacher, 
and  presser  for  righteousness  and  freedom  ;" 
and  no  less  distinguished  himself  when  at 
Milford,  by  holding  forth  on  all  suitable  oc- 
casions, to  the  great  delight  of  his  hearers. 

Milford,  however,  was  not  to  be  the  final 
resting  place  of  the  outcasts.  Matters  be- 
tween the  colonies  and  the  mother-country 
being  still  in  an  unsettled  state,  four  royal 
commissioners  were  sent  to  New  England 
"  to  settle  the  peace  and  security  of  the  coun- 
try ;"  the  astute  statesman  Clarendon,  when 
be  advised  this  course,  using  the  remarkable 
words:  "They  (the  colonies)  are  already 
hardened  into  republics."  One  of  the  "ar- 
ticles" on  which  the  commissioners  were 
charged  to  make  strict  inquiry,  was  the  arrest 
and  transmission  to  England  of  Goffe  and 
Whalley ;  for,  amid  all  the  undisguised  pro- 
fligacy and  corruption  that  reveled  in  the 
court,  the  crowned  pensioner  of  Louis  XIV. 
ever  breathed  bitter  vengeance  against  the 
slayers  of  his  royal  father.  Alarmed  at  this 
intelligence,  the  Regicides  left  Milford  in 
October  1664,  for  the  more  remote  town  of 
Hadley ;  traveling  by  night,  they  rested  in 
temporary  arbors  during  the  day.  Some  of 
these  resting-places  are  still  traditionally 
pointed  out  as  the  Pilgrims'  Harbor. 

Preparations  had  been  made  for  their  re- 
ception at  Hadley.  Mr  Russel,  the  clergy- 
man of  that  town,  had  two  concealed  rooms, 
an  upper  and  lower  one,  built  adjoining  his 
own  house.  In  these  rooms,  in  utter  seclusion, 
buried  from  the  world,  Whalley  lived  four- 
teen years,  till  liberated  by  death  in  1C78. 
It  is  not  clear  whether  Goffe  revisited  New- 
haven after  the  death  of  Whalley ;  but  it  is 
almost  certain  that  he  too  died  in  Russet's 
house  about  two  years  after  his  father-in-law. 

A  few  months  after  their  arrival  in  Had- 
ley, Goffe  and  his  companion  were  surprised 
by  a  visit  from  John  Dixwell,  another  of  the 
English  Regicide    DVxtt*}\  "«*&  *  ^^  ^ 
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good  family,  and  considerable  landed  pro- 
perty, io  Kent ;  he  sat  for  Dover  in  the  Long 
Parliament,  and  held  the  rank  of  colonel  in 
the  army  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  sat  in 
Westminster  Hall  on  the  trial  of  the  king, 
and  affixed  his  name  to  the  fatal  death-war- 
rant. Subsequently,  he  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  Dover  Castle;  and  for  several  years 
officiated  as  sheriff  of  Kent.  At  the  Resto- 
ration, he  fled  to  Hanau,  where,  becoming  a 
burgess,  he  received  protection  ;  but  his  re- 
gicide companions,  Okey  and  Barks  ted, 
being  trepanned  by  Sir  George  Downing,  the 
British  minister  at  the  Hague,  sent  to  Eng- 
land and  executed,  Dixwell  crossed  the  At- 
lantic, to  seek  a  more  secure  refuge  in  Ame- 
rica. 

This  meeting  must  have  been  a  most  inter- 
esting event  in  the  secluded  lives  of  Goffe 
and  Whalley.  What  asking  of  questions, 
relating  of  adventures,  regrets  for  the  past, 
and  fears  for  the  future,  must  have  formed 
the  conversation  of  the  three  outlaws  !  Dix- 
well remained  but  for  a  short  time  at  Had- 
ley ;  and  the  only  other  event  of  any  im- 
portance during  the  miserable  sojourn  of  the 
other  two,  was  the  attack  by  the  Indians, 
and  Go  fife's  remarkable  appearance  as  the 
deliverer  of  the  town.  As  long  as  they 
lived,  they  were  supported  by  contributions 
from  fi  iends  in  England  and  America.  Goffe 
regularly  corresponded  with  his  wife  in  Eng- 
land under  a  feigned  name.  Part  of  one  of 
those  letters  from  Goffe,  and  the  reply  from 
his  wife,  are  before  us  as  we  write.  They 
are  painful  documents,  displaying  exceeding 
amiability  of  private  character,  and  minds 
supported  under  the  affliction  of  a  life-long 
separation  in  this  world,  by  strong  faith  in  a 
happy  meeting  in  another.  It  seems  strange 
that  men  who  had  acted  such  stirring  parts 
in  the  world,  could  exist  in  so  secluded  a 
manner  as  they  did  in  Russel's  house  ;  but 
Whalley  at  least  was  not  unaffected  by  the 
change,  for  during  several  years  before  his 
death,  he  was  imbecile  both  in  body  and 
mind,  requiring  Goffe's  constant  attention.* 
One  might  wonder,  likewise,  that  in  the  most 
distant  settlement  of  America,  there  should 
have  been  occasion  for  such  rigorous  se- 
clusion ;  but  we  must  remember,  that  the 
vengeance  of  the  Royalists  was  not  always 

*  In  a  note  to  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  Scott  states 
that  it  was  Whalley  who  commanded  the  defenders 
of  Hadley.  But  a  letter  from  Goffe  to  his  wife, 
written  a  year  previous  to  that  event,  gives  a  sad 
account  of  his  father-in-law's  utter  imbecility. 
There  cannot  be  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  Goffe  was 
the  supposed  angel  of  Hadley. 


conducted  according  to  the  forms  of  law. 
Dnrislaus  was  assassinated  at  the  Hague, 
and  Lisle  in  Switzerland ;  and  so  little  was 
thought  of  the  latter  circumstance,  that  An- 
thony A.  Wood  merely  says  :  "  He  was,  by 
some  generous  Royalists,  there  dispatched. ' 
From  the  time  that  Dixwell  visited  Had- 
ley, we  lose  sight  of  him  for  about  seven 
years,  when  we  find  that  he  came  to  New- 
haven,  and  settled  there  under  the  name  of 
James  Davis.  He  lived  quietly,  was  much 
respected  for  his  piety,  married,  became  a 
widower,  married  again,  and  died  at  a  good 
old  age  in  16S9.  It  would  appear  that  the 
English  authorities  had  never  suspected  his 
existence  in  America.  Once  only  was  he  in 
any  danger  during  his  residence  in  New- 
haven.  Sir  Edraond  Andros,  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  who  earned  for  himself  the 
unenviable  title  of  the  American  Jeffreys, 
passing  through  Newhaven,  attended  divine 
service,  and  was  struck  by  Dix well's  appear- 
ance as  the  latter  entered  the  church.  "  Who 
is  that  person  ?"  said  Andros.  "  A  retired 
merchant,"  was  the  reply.  "  No,"  rejoined 
the  governor,  "  that  is  no  merchant ;  he  is  a 
gentleman,  and  has  been  a  soldier :  this  must 
be  looked  to."  Probably  Andros  thought 
he  had  discovered  Goffe;  but  whatever 
were  his  intentions,  they  were  speedily  put 
out  of  his  head  by  feelings  of  rage  and  in- 
dignation. Not  only  did  the  clergyman 
preach  at  him,  but  even  the  clerk  sang  at 
him.  We  may  imagine  how  the  old  Presby- 
terian precentor,  looking  hard  at  the  gover- 
nor, gave  out  the  verse,  and  chanted,  with 
bitter  energy,  Sternhold  and  Hopkins'  ver- 
sion of  the  fifty-second  Psalm  : — 

Why  dost  thou,  tyrant,  boast  abroad, 
Thy  wicked  works  to  praise  ? 

A  select  few  in  Newhaven  knew  who  Dix- 
well was.  He  made  his  will  in  his  own  name, 
but  requested  that  it  should  not  be  put  upon 
his  tombstone,  lest  his  ashes  might  be  dese- 
crated, as  those  of  greater  men  had  been  by 
the  relentless  Royalists.  The  Revolution  had 
occurred  before  he  died ;  but  he  was  a  fort- 
night in  his  grave  before  the  news  reached 
Newhaven.  The  rejoicings  on  the  occasion 
must  have  almost  made  the  old  Roundhead 
leap  in  his  grave !  The  altered  state  of  affairs 
caused  by  the  Revolution  allowed  Dixwell's 
will  to  be  submitted  to  probate ;  his  family 
were  recognized  by  their  relatives  in  Eng- 
land, and  ultimately  received  some  smal 
benefit  from  their  father's  Kentish  estates. 

About  forty  years  ago,  the  inhabitants  of 
Newhaven  finding  their  burial-ground  incon- 
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veniently  crowded,  and,  by  the  increase  of 
building,  brought  almost  into  the  centre  of 
the  town,  laid  out  an  ornamental  cemetery 
in  the  suburbs,  to  which  they  carefully  re- 
moved the  remains  and  monuments  of  their, 
forefathers  from  the  ancient  place  of  inter- 
ment. But  three  graves  and  three  grave- 
stones, considered  by  the  people  of  New- 
haven  to  possess  a  historical  interest,  were 
left  undisputed  in  their  original  sites,  where 
the  writer  saw  them  a  few  years  ago,  and 
where  they  may  be  seen  to  this  day.  One 
of  these  conceals  the  ashes  of  Dixwell ;  the 
other  two  are  the  last  resting-places  of  Go  fife 
and  Whalley.  How  the  bodies  of  the  latter 
came  to  be  removed  from  Had  ley  to  New- 
haven,  a  distance  of  100  miles,  is  a  mystery 
now  difficult  to  solve.  Tradition  states,  that 
it  was  the  wish  of  Dixwell  that  the  three 
should  be  buried  beside  each  other,  and  that 
he,  having  fetched  the  bodies  of  his  fellow- 
regicides  from  Hadley,  interred  them,  with 
the  aid  of  the  sexton,  at  night,  and  after- 
wards caused  the  tombstones  to  be  erected. 
It  is  known  for  a  certainty  that  Russel,  in 
whose  house  Goffe  and  Whalley  were  so  long 
concealed,  buried  their  bodies  on  his  own 
premises ;  and  it  is  conjectured,  that  being 
afraid  lest  they  should  be  discovered,  he  pro- 
cured Dixwell  to  remove  them  to  Newhaven. 
Even  in  the  time  of  James  II.,  the  crown- 
officers  of  New  England  eagerly  sought  for  in- 
formation respecting  the  Regicides  and  their 
concealers.  The  cruel  execution  of  Lady 
Alicia  Lisle,  widow  of  the  assassinated  Re- 


gicide, for  sheltering  a  dissenting  minister 
implicated  in  Monmouth's  rebellion,  seems 
to  have  struck  a  dread  on  all  the  harborere 
of  the  Regicides  in  the  colonies,  and  it  is 
very  probable  that  that  event  may  have  oc- 
casioned the  removal  of  the  bodies.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  last  resting-place  of 
Goffe  and  Whalley  is  undoubtedly  at  New- 
haven.  On  Dix  well's  tomb  there  is  the  fol- 
lowing inscription: — "J.  D.,  Esqr.  Deceased 
March  the  18th.  In  the  82d  year  of  his  age. 
1688-9."  On  the  tomb  of  Whalley  there 
are  only  the  initials  E.  W.,  and  a  date,  which 
at  first  glance  appears  to  be  1658 ;  but  on 
more  careful  scrutiny,  the  5  is  discovered  to 
be  an  inverted  7,  meaning  1678,  the  correct 
date  of  his  death.  That  this  has  not  been 
done  accidentally,  but  by  design,  is  proved 
by  the  date  being  cut  in  the  same  manner 
on  the  footstone  of  the  grave.  The  inscrip- 
tion on  GohVs  tombstone  is  merely  "  M.  G. 
80."  But  there  is  a  dash,  thus  — ,  beneath 
the  letter  M,  signifying  it  to  be  read  inverted, 
as  W,  the  correct  initial ;  and  the  80,  which 
to  the  uninitiated  would  seem  to  imply  that 
he  lived  to  that  age,  denotes  the  year  of  his 
death,  1680,  at  which  time  he  had  not 
reached  his  seventieth  year.  This  enigma- 
tical mode  of  inscription  was  adopted,  evi- 
dently to  avoid  detection,  by  Dixwell ;  and 
as  it  answered  that  purpose  in  a  former  pe- 
riod, so  it  has  attracted  attention  at  a  later 
era,  and  indisputably  proves  the  identity  of 
the  remains  that  lie  beneath. 


-*«• 
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Education  in  Turkey. — The  Turkish  | 
Government  (says  a  correspondent  writing 
from  Berlin)  is  in  the  practice  of  supplying 
iUelf  with  elementary  school  books  from 
Prussia,  and  its  representative  at  this  Capi- 
tal baa  standing  orders  to  send  to  Constanti- 
nople every  educational  work  of  merit  upon 
its  appearance  here.  These  orders  are  the 
consequence  of  the  travels  in  the  west  of 
Europe,  accomplished  a  year  or  two  ago  by 


Kernel  Effendi,  director  of  the  Turkish 
schools.  A  number  of  teachers,  with  as- 
sistants, were  lately  sent  to  Travnik,  Czur- 
nick,  Beche,  Jenibazar,  Banialuke,  Basna- 
Serai,  Hersek,  and  Mostar,  in  order  to 
organize  and  conduct  elementary  schools  at 
those  places.  It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted 
that  these  schools  are  only  for  the  Turco- 
Arabic  children,  the  Christian  population 
deriving  no  benefit  from  them. 
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In  reading  of  the  recent  excursions  which  | 
our  aspiring  neighbor,  the  president  of  the 
French  republic,  has  been  making  through- 
out France,  our  eye  is  caught  by  the  word 
"Agen,"  the  name  of  one  of  the  towns  at 
which  he  halted.  In  that  place,  situated  on 
the  Garonne,  about  a  day's  voyage  south  of 
Bordeaux,  there  lives  a  man  commonly  called 
the  Last  of  the  Troubadours — a  peasant- 
poet,  writing  for  Languedoc  and  Provence — 
a  man  who  sings  and  speaks  and  writes  in 
the  provincial  language  or  patois  of  the  sur- 
rounding district,  but  in  such  a  way  as  has 
made  him  enthusiastically  welcomed  all  over 
the  south  of  France.  The  name  of  this  man 
is  Jacques  Jasmin.  He  is  a  hair-dresser, 
keeping  a  little  shop  in  Agen.  He  is  about 
fifty-one  years  of  age,  strong,  vivacious,  frank, 
full  of  passionate  energy,  entertaining  the 
utmost  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  but 
using  them  with  the  greatest  good  sense  rel- 
atively both  to  their  management  and  to  the 
objects  and  manner  of  their  employment. 
While  we  know  that  he  is  really  popular  to 
an  extent  of  which  we  in  our  cold  England 
can  hardly  form  a  conception ;  that  his  songs 
and  poems  are  in  the  mouths  of  the  country- 
men who  labor  in  the  fields  or  sit  by  their 
firesides  ;  that  when  he  recites  before  assem- 
blies of  perhaps  2,000  people,  the  ladies  tear 
the  flowers  and  feathers  out  of  their  bonnets 
to  weave  them  into  garlands  for  him ;  we 
know,  likewise — and  this  is  the  most  remark- 
able thing  of  all — that  he  has  a  rule  of  dili- 
gent labor,  of  revisal  and  correction,  which 
he  follows  as  conscientiously  as  if  his  taste 
and  principle  had  been  fashioned  in  a  class- 
ical school.  Two  volumes  of  his  poems  have 
been  translated  into  modern  French,  and  are 
printed  side  by  side  with  the  originals ;  and 
to  these  a  third  has  recently  been  added, 
which  contains  several  things  particularly 
worthy  of  note. 

Through  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  some  of 

his  more  recent  pieces  have  reached  us,  and 

it  is  clear  that  he  continues  to  improve.     He 

is  every  way,  in  so  far  as  we  can  understand 

him,  a  very  singular  specimen  of  the  poet  of 


the  people.  An  inability  to  enter  into  other 
nationalities  than  our  own,  may  prevent  oar 
rating  him  quite  so  high  as  his  countrymen 
say  he  deserves ;  but  we  certainly  do  see  that 
his  plan  of  operation  is  a  rare,  a  striking,  and 
a  most  effective  one.  He  stands  in  the  ex- 
ceedingly odd  position  of  a  troubadour  and  a 
classic  combined.  Though  professing  to  dis- 
dain extempore  effusions,  he  is  both  quick  and 
clever  at  them  ;  but  for  nothing  in  the  world 
will  he  forego  the  delight  of  doing  all  the 
justice  to  his  favorite  subjects  that  the  most 
elaborate  and  careful  treatment  can  enable 
him  to  render.  His  are  no  "  touch-and-go" 
compositions.  He  tells  the  story  of  the  peo- 
ple in  fictions  so  exquisitely  true,  so  replete 
with  beauty,  yet  so  familiar  and  peasant-like, 
that  we  can  recall  nothing  similar  to  these 
compositions  in  the  whole  round  of  popular 
poetry.  Crabbe  may  be  as  genuine  and 
hearty — and  there  are  among  his  poems  some 
of  which  Jasmin  often  reminds  us  —  bat 
Crabbe  was  the  priest  of  the  parish,  and 
painted  from  an  eminence;  while  Jasmin 
stands  in  the  crowd  below,  and  sketches  the 
groups  among  which  he  mingles. 

Jasmin  knows  nothing  of  ancient  rules,  yet 
he  is  as  severe  as  any  master  of  antiquity  in 
self-judgment.  Still  more  strange  is  it,  that 
this  Poet  of  the  Peasants  has  never  disdained 
his  original  profession,  but  continues  as  usual 
to  lather  and  shave  the  chins  of  his  country- 
men, and  to  dress  the  ladies'  hair.  More 
strange  yet,  he  refuses  all  pay  for  his  recita- 
tions. The  single  announcement  of  bis  name 
is  enough  to  draw  immense  audiences,  and 
his  appearance  excites  an  enthusiasm,  com- 
pared with  which  that  of  a  London  crowd 
for  Jenny  Lind  is  described  as  cold  and  faint. 
When  he  is  on  one  of  his  missions,  undertaken 
for  religious  or  charitable  purposes,  he  does 
not  refuse  to  scatter  impromptus  in  return 
for  hospitality  and  compliments ;  but  not  for 
the  best  of  objects  will  he  permanently  de- 
grade his  art.  He  will  give  out  to  the  pub- 
lic at  large  only  what  he  has  carefully  de- 
signed and  matured.  A  sketch  of  one  of  his 
poems,  entitled    Crazy  Martha,   may  give 
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some  idea  of  the  subjects  in  which  he  most 
delights,  and  his  manner  of  treating  them. 

Martha  was  a  poor  girl,  well  known  in  the 
town  of  Agen  as  living  thirty  years  on  public 
charity  ;  one  whom,  as  Jasmin  says,  we  little 
rogues  teased  whenever  she  went  out  to  get 
her  small  empty  basket  filled.  For  thirty 
years,  we  saw  that  poor  idiot  woman  holding 
out  her  hand  for  our  alms.  When  she  went 
by,  we  used  to  say  :  '  Martha  must  be  hungry, 
she  is  going  out !'  We  knew  nothing  about 
her,  yet  everybody  loved  her.  But  the  chil- 
dren, who  have  no  mercy,  and  laugh  at  every- 
thing sad,  used  to  call  out:  'Martha!  a  sol- 
dier !*  and  then  Martha,  who  dreaded  soldiers, 
used  to  run  away.  So  much  for  fact ;  but 
now  comes  the  question  :  '  Why  did  she  run 
away  ?'  Jasmin,  he  says,  sat  himself  down 
to  answer  this  question,  at  some  thoughtful 
moment  when  the  image  of  the  poor  maiden, 
graceful  even  in  rags,  presented  itself  to  him  ; 
and  after  having  diligently  sought  out  her 
previous  history  through  a  number  of  chan- 
nels, the  result  was  the  following  relation. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day,  and  the  clear  pure 
waters  of  the  river  Lot  were  murmuring  on 
their  banks,  when  a  young  girl  walked  by  its 
side  with  a  disturbed  and  anxious  look.  In 
the  next  town,  the  young  men  of  the  village 
were  engaged  in  balloting  for  the  conscrip- 
tion. The  young  girl  had  a  lover  there ;  her 
fate  was  entwined  with  his ;  and  her  whole 
aspect  showed  how  deep  and  heartfelt  was 
her  anxiety.  In  her  heart  she  prayed,  but  she 
could  not  keep  still.  This  maiden  was  Mar- 
tha. Another  girl,  too,  was  there ;  she  also 
had  trouble  in  her  eye,  but  not  profound  like 
Martha's.  This  was  Annette,  a  neighbor's 
daughter.  The  two  girls  talked  together  of 
their  doubts  and  fears,  but  each  in  her  own 
way.  At  length,  Annette  took  alarm  at  her 
friend's  intensity  of  anxiety.  She  endeavor- 
ed to  soothe  her :  '  Take  courage ;  it  is  noon, 
we  shall  soon  know;  but  you  are  trembling 
like  a  reed.  Your  look  frightens  me.  If 
James  should  be  chosen,  would  it  kill  you?* 
•I  don't  know,  indeed,'  replied  Martha. 
Forthwith,  Annette  begins  to  remonstrate  : 
'Surely  you  would  not  be  so  foolish  as  to 
die  of  love — men  never  do — why  should 
women  ?  If  my  young  man  Joseph  were  to 
be  drawn,  I  should  be  very  sorry ;  but  I 
should  never  think  of  such  a  thing  as  dying 
for  him.' 

So  the  loving  and  the  light  young  maidens 
go  on  discoursing.  The  drum  is  heard  at  a 
distance ;  it  draws  nearer ;  it  announces  the 
return  of  those  who  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  escape.     Now,  which  of  those  two 
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girls  will  have  the  happiness  of  beholding 
her  beloved  ?  Not  Martha,  alas  !  The 
thoughtless,  gay,  joyous  Annette  is  to  be  the 
favored  one,  for  Joseph  is  there  among  the 
youths  who  have  drawn  the  fortunate  num- 
ber. As  for  James,  he  is  drawn,  and  he 
must  go.  A  fortnight  afterwards,  Annette, 
who  would  have  been  so  easily  comforted,  is 
married ;  and  James  takes  his  sorrowing 
farewell  of  poor  Martha.  If  war  spares  him, 
he  promises  to  return  with  a  whole  heart  to 
her.  So  ends  the  first  part  or  canto  of  the 
piece. 

The  second  begins :  The  month  of  May 
returns  again ;  and  it  is  painted  as  only  the 
southern  poets  can  paint  it — how  often  in 
the  troubadour  songs  do  such  pictures  as 
these  return  ? — 

May,  sweet  May,  again  is  come. 
May,  that  fills  the  land  witli  bloom  ; 
On  the  laughing  hedgerows'  side 
She  hath  spread  her  treasures  wide. 
She  is  in  the  greenwood  shade, 
Where  the  nightingale  hath  made 
Every  branch  and  every  tree 
King  with  her  sweet  melody. 

Sing  ye,  join  the  chorus  gay. 
Hail  this  merry,  merry  May  ! 
Up,  then,  children  !  let  us  go 
Where  the  blooming  roses  grow  ; 
In  a  joyful  company 
We  the  bursting  flowers  will  see,  &c. 

But  in  the  midst  of  all  this  happiness,  poor 
Martha  sings  her  sad  song  alone  : — '  The 
swallows  are  come  back  ;  my  own  two  birds 
are  come  to  their  own  old  nest.  No  one  has 
separated  them  as  we  have  been  parted. 
How  bright  and  pretty  they  are  !  and  round 
their  necks  they  wear  the  little  bit  of  ribbon 
which  James  tied  upon  them  when  they 
pecked  the  golden  grains  out  of  our  clasped 
hands/ 

Poor  Martha !  she  sings  and  complains, 
sick  at  heart  and  ill  in  body ;  for  a  slow 
fever  has  come  upon  her,  and  she  seems  to 
be  dying.  Just  at  that  juncture,  a  kind  old 
friend,  guessing  the  cause  of  her  decline, 
does  a  beneficent  act  with  a  view  to  her 
restoration.  He  sells  a  vine,  gives  her  the 
money,  and  with  this  commencement  of  a 
fund,  Martha  labors  incessantly,  hoping  to 
get  the  means  of  buying  her  lover's  freedom. 
Her  kind  friend  dies ;  this  is  dircouraging ; 
but  still  she  proceeds.  She  sells  the  dwell- 
ing he  had  bequeathed  to  her,  and  runs  with 
the  money  to  the  priest  of  the  village. 

'Monsieur  le  Cure,'  she  says,  'I  have 
brought  you  the  whole  sum.  Now  you  can 
write;  buy  his  liberty,  I  beseech  ^qul\  <y&\ 
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do  not  tell  him  who  has  obtained  it.  Oh,  / 
know  full  well  that  he  will  guess  who  it  is  ; 
but  still  do  not  name  me,  nor  feel  any  fear 
about  me,  for  I  can  work  on  till  he  comes. 
Quickly,  good,  dear  sir — quickly  bring  him 
back.'     Thus  the  second  part  closes. 

The  third  begins : — Now  comes  the  diffi- 
culty of  a  search  for  the  missing  lover ;  for  in 
the  time  of  the  Emperor's  great  wars,  it  was 
no  easy  matter  to  follow  out  the  career  of 
a  conscript.  The  kind  priest  was  skilful 
enough  in  his  own  field  ;  he  could  hunt  out  a 
sinner  in  his  sin,  and  bring  him  back  to  the 
fold,  but  to  find  a  nameless  soldier  in  the 
midst  of  an  army— one  who  had  not  been 
heard  of  for  three  years — was  another  thing. 
However,  no  pains  were  spared.  Time  went 
on,  and  still  Martha  worked  to  replace  part 
of  what  she  had  expended,  and  to  have  some- 
thing more  to  bestow.  The  news  of  her  per- 
severing love  was  spread  abroad,  and  every- 
body loved  and  sympathized  with  her.  Gar- 
lands were  hung  on  her  door,  and  little  pres- 
ents against  her  bridal  were  prepared  by  the 
maidens.  Above  all,  Annette  was  kind  and 
eager.  Thus  every  one  considered  her  as 
betrothed,  and  the  marriage  only  waiting 
for  the  bridegroom.  At  length,  one  Sunday 
morning  after  mass,  the  good  priest  produc- 
ed a  letter;  it  was  from  James.  It  told  that 
he  had  received  the  gift  of  freedom ;  that  he 
was  coming  the  next  Sunday.  Not  a  word 
was  said  of  his  real  deliverer.  Having  been 
left  in  the  village  a  foundling,  his  notion  was, 
that  his  mother  had  at  length  made  herself 
known,  and  done  this  kind  action.  He  ex- 
ulted in  the  thought. 

The  week  passes  away,  and  after  mass  the 
whole  population  of  the  village  awaits  his 
coming,  the  good  priest  at  their  head,  and 
Martha,  poor  Martha,  by  his  side.  The  view 
which  our  poet  gives  of  the  scene — of  the 
village  road — of  the  expecting  parties,  is  in 
the  highest  degree  beautiful  and  artistic. 
All  on  a  sudden,  at  the  distant  turn  in  the 
road,  two  figures  are  seen  approaching — two 
soldiers ;  the  tall  one,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about;  H  is  James,  and  how  well  he  looks! 
He  is  grown,  he  is  more  manly,  more  formed 
by  far  than  when  he  went  away ;  but  the 
other,  who  can  it  be  ?  It  is  more  like  a  wo- 
man than  a  man,  though  in  soldier's  clothes  ; 
and  a  foreigner  too  —  how  beautiful  and 
graceful  she  is ;  yes,  it  is  a  cantiniere.  A 
woman  with  James !  Who  can  it  be  ? 
Martha's  eyes  rest  on  her — sadly,  and  with 
a  deathlike  fixedness ;  and  even  the  priest 
and  the  people  are  dumb.  Just  at  that  mo- 
taent,  James  sees  his  old  love.  Trembling 
mad  con  fused,  he  stops.     The  priest  can  no 


longer  be  silent.  '  James,  who  is  that  wo- 
man ?'  and  trembling  like  a  culprit,  he  an- 
swers :  '  My  wife,  monsieur — I  am  married.' 
A  wild  cry  issues  from  the  crowd — it  b 
|  Martha's  ;  but  she  neither  weeps  nor  sighs  : 
it  is  a  burst  of  frantic  laughter — thenceforth 
her  reason  is  gone  for  ever. 

This  is  the  touching  story  which  Jasmin 
has  elaborated  from  the  idea  of  poor  crazy 
Martha.  We  have  sketched  it  as  a  fair  spe- 
cimen of  his  manner  of  dealing  with  a  sug- 
gestive fact ;  but  in  truth  one  grand  charm 
can  in  no  way  be  made  known  to  the  English 
reader.  Reading  his  poems  through  the 
medium  of  a  French  translation,  printed  side 
by  side  with  the  original,  we  cannot  but  see 
how  condensed  and  expressive  is  the  Pro- 
vencal. It  has  been  well  defined  as  'an 
ancient  language,  which  has  met  with  ill  for- 
tune.' During  the  twelfth  century — from 
1150  to  1220 — it  had  reached  a  high  degree 
of  perfection,  having  been  the  first  of  those 
to  which  the  Latin  gave  birth  after  the  in- 
roads of  barbarism.  You  find  in  it  a  mix- 
ture of  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Latin.  This 
first-formed  modern  tongue  was  violently 
arrested  in  its  progress  at  the  commencement 
of  the  thirteenth  century  in  the  wars  of  the 
Albigenses.  There  was  no  political  centre, 
however,  in  the  land  of  its  birth,  and  it  fell 
into  disuse,  and  became  merely  a  patois. 
Jasmin  has  imposed  on  himself  the  singular 
task  of  using  this  language,  not  exactly  as 
now  spoken  in  any  one  place,  but  as  it  was 
written  in  its  purer  times  ;  and  wherever  he 
goes,  he  is  understood,  even  by  the  Catalo- 
nians.  Sometimes  he  brings  up  an  ancient 
word,  and  sometimes  coins  oui>  of  immediate 
affinity  to  the  old,  but  always  with  discretion 
and  good  sense.  An  amusing  anecdote  of 
him  has  been  recorded  lately.  During  one 
of  his  poetical  wanderings  in  the  south,  it 
seem 8  he  was  challenged  by  an  enthusiastic 
patois  rhymer  to  a  round  of  three  subjects  in 
twenty-four  hours  ;  both  poets  to  be  under 
lock  and  key  for  that  space.  This  is  the 
answer  of  our  troubadour : — 

"Sir — I  received  only  yesterday,  on  the 
eve  of  my  departure,  your  poetic  challenge  ; 
but  I  must  say,  that  had  it  come  to  me  at 
ever  so  opportune  a  moment,  I  should  not 
have  accepted  it.  What,  sir !  you  propose 
to  my  Muse,  who  delights  in  air  and  liberty, 
the  confinement  of  a  close  room,  guarded  by 
sentinels,  where  she  is  to  treat  of  three  given 
subjects  in  twenty-four  hours  !  Three  sub- 
jects in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours! 
You  terrify  me  !  Allow  me  to  inform  you, 
in  all  humility,  that  the  muse  you  are  for 
placing  in  so  dangerous  a  predicament,  is  too 
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old  to  yield  more  than  two  or  three  verses  a 
day.  My  &ve  principal  poems  (they  are 
here  named)  cost  me  twelve  years'  labor, 
and  tbey  do  not  amount  in  all  to  2,400  con* 

?lets.  The  chances,  you  see,  are  not  equal. 
rour  Muse  will  have  performed  her  triple 
task  before  mine,  poor  thing,  has  found  her- 
self ready  to  begin. 

"I  dare  not,  then,  enter  the  lists  with 
you ;  the  steed  which  drags  my  car  painfully 
along,  and  yet  comes  at  last  to  its  journey's 
end,  is  no  match  for  a  railway  carriage.  The 
art  which  produces  verses,  one  by  one,  can- 
not enter  into  combination  with  mechanism. 
My  Muse,  therefore,  declares  herself  con- 
quered beforehand,  and  I  fully  authorize  you 
to  register  the  fact. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  yours, 

"  Jacques  Jasmin. 


"  P.  S. — Now  that  you  know  the  Muse, 
please  to  know  the  Man.  I  love  glory ;  but 
never  did  the  success  of  others  disturb  my 
repose." 

It  should  be  added,  that  Jasmin  is  always 
to  be  found  among  those  who  contend  against 
the  extreme  centralization  of  France.  His 
whole  character  and  turn  of  thought  is  pro- 
vincial. "  The  country  was  my  cradle  ;  in 
the  country  shall  be  my  grave.  His  influ- 
ence is  always  moral,  calming,  and  healthful. 
The  poet  is  no  revolutionist ;  he  seeks  only 
for  the  triumphs  of  self-conquest  and  virtue. 
It  may  be  said,  that  he  is  too  full  of  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  art  to  be  a  politician ;  but  he 
appears  to  us  to  be  truly  patriotic,  and  to  put 
aside  the  temporary  polemics  of  the  day  with 
a  dignity  which  is   very  far    from  indiffer- 


ence. 


^»« 
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Tub  dates  of  the  Colleges  of  Oxford  lie 
scattered  over  a  period  of  four  centuries  and 
a  half.  When  the  first  was  founded,  Liberty 
had  but  just  raised  her  head  with  Leicester 
in  the  field,  and  with  Qrosteste  and  Roger 
Bacon  in  the  closet ;  the  last  was  scarcely 
completed  when  the  hopes  of  Rome  and  of 
the  house  of  Stuart  sank  together  at  Cullo- 
den.  In  their  architecture  is  graven  the 
taste  of  many  times.  The  early  simplicity 
of  the  Qothic  style  lingers  in  the  courts  of 
Merton ;  while  the  fulness  of  its  mature 
beauty  is  expanded  in  the  chapel.  Magda- 
len exhibits  the  grace  of  its  decay.  The 
manorial  beauty  of  Wad  ham  marks  the  era 
of  the  Tudors.  Two  colonnades,  which 
mar  the  inner  quadrangle  of  St.  John's,  recall 
the  unfortunate  memory  of  Laud  and  of  his 
king.  The  later  Stuarts  are  not  without 
their  monuments ;  and  Queen's  and  Worces- 
ter preserve,  if  they  do  not  commend,  the 
classical  predilections  of  Anne  and  of  the 
Georges.  Among  the  founders  and  benefac- 
tors whose  names  are  commemorated  in  St. 
Mary's,  and  whose  portraits  look  down  upon 
the  college  Halls,  are  to  be  found  every  va- 
riety of  character  and  costume  which  so 
many  centuries    could  produce — sceptered 


Plantagenets,  warrior  prelates,  stoled  priests, 
ecclesiastical  chancellors,  statesmen-bishops 
of  the  Tudors,  grave  knights  and  bountiful 
ladies  of  Elizabeth  and  James ;  fat  incum- 
bents and  rich  traders  of  a  later  day.  Yet, 
as  in  the  general  form  of  the  half  monastic 
quadrangle,  with  its  hall,  chapel  and  gate- 
tower,  which  holds  and  once  confined  the 
members  of  the  college,  so  in  the  object, 
constitution,  and  statutes  of  these  founda- 
tions, there  is  a  similarity  of  the  strongest 
kind. 

The  first  colleges  were  founded  towards 
the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century.  If  the 
reader  will  carry  his  mind  back  to  that  peri- 
od, he  will  find  all  his  present  ideas  of  the 
University  reversed. 

Oxford,  ever  since  the  Reformation,  has 
been  the  consecrated  abode  of  Tory  politics 
and  high-church  divinity.  The  puritan  party 
made  head  in  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century ;  but  they  were  quelled  by 
the  coercive  genius  of  Laud.  In  their  trium- 
phant hour  they  broke  fiercely  in  upon  the 
stronghold  of  their  enemies,  and  the  mo- 
ment of  their  ascendency  is  marked  by  the 
appearance  among  the  chancellors  of  the 
great  Protectee  wA  ^a&  ta&St&  va^   ^fc&« 
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heresies,  perhaps,  have  lurked  in  covert,  or 
raised  their  head  in  the  person  of  eccentric 
individuals;  and  once  an  Oxford  College 
made  what  is  always  represented  as  a  stand 
for  civil  liberty.  The  president  and  fellows 
of  Magdalen,  finding  their  own  rights  dis- 
turbed T>y  the  encroachments  of  King  James 
II.,  deviated  from  those  maxims  of  hyper- 
bolical loyalty  which  Oxford  at  the  time  pro- 
fessed, and  performed  an  act  of  patiiotic  re- 
sistance to  arbitrary  power.  But  with  these 
exceptions,  Oxford  has  been  always  for 
church  and  king.  There  Laud  reigned  su- 
preme ;  there  he  learnt,  in  the  government  of 
a  college,  those  lessons  of  administration 
which  he  afterwards  applied  to  a  more  ex- 
tensive and  less  ductile  element ;  and  there 
he  has  left  the  most  characteristic  monument 
of  himself,  in  a  constitution  of  which  thesole 
object  is  restriction.  In  1622,  under  Laud's 
domination,  the  University  passed  and  im- 
posed, as  a  test  at  graduation,  the  famous 
decree,  that  in  no  case  can  it  be  lawful  for 
subjects  to  use  force  or  to  appear  in  the  field 
against  their  king.  In  "  Oxford  Halls/'  as 
in  "  Durham  Stalls,"  Marston  and  Naseby 
spread  grief  and  mourning.  In  Oxford,  Ja- 
cobitism  lingered  longest ;  and  the  University 
received  from  the  house  of  Brunswick  a  troop 
of  horse,  when  Cambridge  received  a  present 
of  books.  In  more  recent  times,  Lord  El- 
don  appears  as  the  Cynosure  of  the  Univer- 
sity, where  he  was  reared.  In  the  theatre 
of  Oxford,  the  "  Pacificators  of  Europe," 
amidst  universal  academic  hallelujahs  and 
laudatory  effusions  of  the  English,  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew  Muse,  celebrated  their 
victory — as  they  thought  their  eternal  victo- 
ry—over the  fallen  monster  of  Revolution.  In 
the  same  theatre,  the  successful  general  of 
monarchy  and  aristocracy  consummated  his 
triumph,  and  placed  the  chancellor's  aca- 
demic cap  on  the  head  which  was  already 
wreathed  with  the  laurels  of  Waterloo.  On 
that  occasion,  the  Tories  were  assembled  in 
such  force,  that  had  the  roof  of  the  theatre  fall- 
en in,  or  been  pulled  down  by  a  Whig  Samson, 
it  would  have  annihilated  the  party.  From 
the  cheers  of  Oxford  undergraduates,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  are 
said  to  have  conceived  the  inspiriting  hope 
that,  in  spite  of  the  Reform  Bill,  the  heart  of 
England  was  still  sound,  and  that  re-action 
might  be  looked  for  from  the  rising  genera- 
tion. Oxford  punished  Sir  Robert  Peel  for 
his  first  apostasy.  To  Oxford,  in  the  con- 
fidence that  his  spirit  was  hers,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone dedicated  his  Church  and  State.  In 
Oxford  was  commenced  the  great  re-action 


against  the  movement  of  intellectual  and 
ligious  liberalism  which  advanced  with  polit- 
ical reform ;  and  the  clergy,  finding  the  arm 
of  the  State  withdrawn,  began  to  look  for 
other  standing  ground,  with  results  which 
are  present  and  familiar. 

In  intellect,  too,  as  in  religion  and  in  poli- 
tics, Oxford  has  been  on  the  Conservative 
side.  Modern  science  has  remained  exclud- 
ed from  the  circle  of  her  teaching.  Modern 
philosophy  and  comparative  philology  have 
rather  stolen  than  been  received  into  her 
fold.  And  though  in  NewmanUm  she  orig- 
inated a  great  intellectual  movement,  it  is 
certain  that  the  age  has  been  shaped  else- 
where. In  the  educational  department,  the 
Hebdomadal  Board  were  able  to  state  in 
their  letter  to  the  late  Premier,  that  the 
present  University  system  had  been  fixed  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Even  the  study  of 
mathematics  exists  but  in  a  languid  and  un- 
honored  state.  And  the  strict  retention  of 
the  classical  system  and  the  Aristotelian  phi- 
losophy is  the  glory  of  the  University  or  its 
shame. 

The  students  at  Oxford  at  the  present  day 
are  and  long  have  been  entirely  from  the 
higher  classes.  They  have  the  manners  of 
their  class.  They  are  limited  in  number. 
They  are  decorous  in  demeanor.  They  all 
belong  to  colleges  and  are  under  college  gov- 
ernment and  tutorial  instruction.  The  col- 
leges are  everything.  Their  heads  are  the 
governing  oligarchy ;  their  fellows  are  the 
instructors ;  in  their  lecture-rooms  the  edu- 
cation of  the  University  goes  on,  and  their 
residents  are  the  learned  men.  The  Univer- 
sity, as  distinguished  from  the  colleges,  is 
absolutely  nothing. 

The  thirteenth  century  exhibits  a  picture 
precisely  the  reverse  of  this.  The  University 
is  a  great,  free,  and  turbuient  literary  repub- 
lic. Its  legislative  consists  of  all  its  gradu- 
ates, who  are  also  its  free  teachers.  Its  ex- 
ecutive consists  of  an  elective  chancellor  and 
two  elective  proctors,  representing  the  two 
nations  of  Northerns  and  Southerns,  that  is 
Britain  north  and  south  of  Trent,  whose  an- 
tipathies form  the  subject  of  precautionary 
provisions  in  college  statistics,  and  in  whom 
Huber  discovers  the  ancestors  of  the  Whigs 
and  Tories.  Colleges  are  but  just  beginning 
to  rise.  The  schools  of  the  University  are 
the  places  of  instruction ;  and  those  schools 
are  held,  not  in  a  large  and  sumptuous  build- 
ing, but  in  sheds  and  alleys,  in  church  porches 
and  hired  rooms,  and  wherever  the  teacher 
could  find  shelter  for  himself  and  the  hungry 
minds  who  crowded  to  his  lecture. 
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For  there  was  a  passionate  and  romantic 
ardor  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  unequalled 
perhaps  in  the  history  of  the  world  :  the  in- 
tellectual counterpart  of  the  spirit  which 
produced  monasticism,  chivalry,  and  the 
crusades.  The  baby  science  grasped  at  the 
moon.  The  alchemist  sought  his  fancied 
gold,  and  the  Realist  attempted  by  a  syllo- 
gistic process  to  obtain  the  knowledge  of 
things  from  words.  "  Too  vigorous  a  fancy," 
aays  Huber,  "  seized  upon  and  consumed  all 
the  materials  of  knowledge.  They  vanished 
under  the  magical  influence  of  an  intellect 
which  converted  their  most  solid  substance 
into  artificial  webs."  The  mental  activity 
was  feverish.  It  has  been  compared  to  that 
of  the  nineteenth  century ;  it  has  been 
thought  to  exceed  that  of  the  sixteenth.  It 
was  the  vernal  stirring  of  the  human  spirit 
after  the  long  and  weary  winter. 

In  the  course  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries,  the  old  system  of  education — the 
trivium  of  grammar,  logic,  and  rhetoric  ;  the 
quadrivium  of  arithmetic,  geometry,  astron- 
omy, and  music — a  liberal  system  in  its  day 
— had  fallen  into  the  background.  The 
scholastic  system  of  theology  and  philosophy 
had  arisen,  with  its  dialectical  formality,  with 
its  child-like  faith,  with  the  speculative  keen- 
ness by  which  that  faith  was  undermined, 
and  with  a  list  of  names — Anselm,  Abelard, 
Peter  Lombard,  Albertus  Magnus,  Thomas 
Aquinas — which  Huber  justly  says  have  a 
place  in  the  golden  book  of  intellect,  and 
which  during  the  mediaevalizing  movement 
of  the  last  twenty  years  have  been  half  re- 
suscitated in  Oxford  studies.  With  the  new 
speculative  philosophy  there  arose  two  new 
practical  studies,  those  of  law  and  medicine, 
which  attracted  the  gain-seeking  and  ambi- 
tious, as  the  other  did  the  philosophic  mind. 
The  law  was  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  re- 
pulsed by  the  barons  who  had  enforced  Mag- 
na Charta,  and  met  with  a  Nolumus  Leges 
Anglice  mutari  by  the  partisans  of  the  feudal 
common  law,  but  encouraged  by  the  civiliz- 
ing ambition  of  the  church  and  rewarded  by 
the  practice  of  her  courts.  The  natural  phi- 
losophy of  the  time,  the  philosophy  of  Aris- 
totle and  the  Arabians,  was  narrowly  watch- 
ed in  its  general  applications,  as  being  apt 
to  conjure  spirits  of  more  than  one  kind  from 
the  deep  of  physical  speculation ;  but  in  its 
application  to  medicine  it  could  not  be  re- 
strained. "The  physician,"  it  has  been  justly 
said,  "  was  a  person  practically  too  indispen- 
sable to  be  under  surveillance  for  his  ortho- 
doxy by  Church  or  by  State ;  nay,  nor  could 
he  be  troubled  by  them,  whether  he  learned 


his  art  from  Jew,  from  Arabian,  or  from  the 
very  spirits  of  hell." 

The  church  saw  men  eating  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge,  and  she  met  the  emergency  with 
wisdom — wisdom  like  that  of  a  single  saga- 
cious mind,  though  where  the  mind  resided 
is  a  mystery.  ''She  determined  to  adopt 
the  new  speculative  spirit  for  herself;  to 
mould  it  (as  far  as  possible)  to  her  service ; 
yet  to  isolate  it  from  theology,  her  own  pe- 
culiar charge.  To  meet  the  wants  of  the 
age,  she  eastablished  (as  at  other  times)  new 
organs.  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  under 
her  banners,  rushing  into  the  arena  of  specu- 
lation, soon  made  it  their  own  ;  and  though 
the  movement  was  not  quelled  (for  active 
controversy  continued  between  the  very 
champions  of  the  church)  it  was  far  less 
dangerous  than  if  it  had  been  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  her."  Houses  of  Dominicans 
and  Franciscans  accordingly  were  posted  in 
Oxford  to  watch,  control,  appropriate,  or 
when  it  tended  to  heresy,  combat  the  specu- 
lative movement  of  the  schools. 

From  the  new-born  knowledge  a  system 
evolved  itself,  consisting  of  arts  and  the  three 
faculties  of  theology,  law,  and  medicine. 
The  higher  part  of  arts  was  scholastic  phi- 
losophy, whence  it  is  called  philosopkia  in 
college  statutes  and  in  foreign  universities ; 
but  the  subjects  of  the  trivium  and  quadri- 
vium seem  to  have  been  included  as  a  sub- 
ordinate part,  so  that  the  course  of  arts  in- 
cluded all  the  general,  liberal,  and  polite 
knowledge  of  the  time.  After  a  struggle 
between  the  liberal  party  in  the  University 
and  the  monastic  orders,  it  was  decided, 
against  the  wish  of  the  orders,  that  every 
one  should  pass  through  Arts  before  he  was 
permitted  to  proceed  in  a  faculty.  A  resi- 
dence of  about  fifteen  years,  with  perpetual 
lectures  and  disputations,  was  required  in 
order  to  attain  the  doctor's  degree  in  either 
of  the  faculties.  Thus  mediaeval  Oxford  em- 
braced within  the  circle  of  her  studies  all 
the  knowledge  of  the  age,  both  general  and 
professional ;  both  that  which  is  now  repre- 
sented by  the  Litterse  Humaniores  and  math- 
ematical schools,  and  that  which  has  long 
since  migrated  to  the  London  hospitals  and 
the  inns  of  court,  or  ceased  to  be  studied  as 
a  regular  faculty  at  all.  And  the  Universi- 
ties, which  are  now  little  more  than  great 
finishing  schools  for  the  higher  classes,  were 
the  capitals  of  all  learning,  the  souls  and 
centres  of  all  intellectual  movement,  the  em- 
poriums of  all  knowledge.  The  feelings  with 
which  a  northern  peasant  boy,  fired  with  the 
love  of  iewu\x\^m^\.>o^fcV^^^^^^ 
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for  the  first  time,  after  his  long  journey  on 
foot  from  Cumberland  or  Yorkshire,  can 
scarcely  be  equalled  now. 

And  Oxford  was  in  the  vanguard  of  the 
age.     She  eagerly  accepted,  and  outstripped 
other  universities  in  pursuing,  the  new  know- 
ledge of  the  day.    She  fostered  the  heretical 
tendencies  to  which  that  knowledge   gave 
birth.     Robert  Grosteste,  John  Basingstock, 
and  Roger  Bacon,  the  great  cultivators  of 
physical  science  in  the  University  during  the 
thirteenth  century,  were  names  dreaded  by 
the  church.     Grosteste,  who  in  intellectual 
Jgd  academical  influence  was  at  once  the 
^P^ril  Jackson  and  Newman  of  his  day,  died 
under  an  excommunication.     The  first  col- 
leges were  the  antagonists  of  the  monaste- 
ries.    When  in  the  fulness  of  time  Wy cliff- 
ism  arose  within  the  walls  of  Merton  Col- 
lege, it  at  once  took  possession  of  the  mind 
of  the  University.     The  Pope  and  bishops 
were  set  at  naught.     Even  after  Wycliffe's 
recantation  his  tenets  were  defended,  and  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  and  by  a  strong 
exertion  of  the  King's  power,  that  a  con- 
demnation of  the  dangerous  doctrine  was  at 
length  obtained,  and  an  anti-Wycliffite  test 
imposed ;  an  early  instance  of  the  use  of 
oaths  to  eontrol  dreaded  thought.     And  in 
spite  of  this,  and  all  the  engines  of  intellect- 
ual coercion,  in  the  use  of  which  that  age 
was  no  mean  proficient,  Lollardism,  and  more 
startling  things  than  Lollardism  continued  to 
find  champions,  and  the  great  seat  of  theo- 
logical innovation  in  that  day  was  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Laud  and  Dr.  Pusey. 

The  number  of  students,  instead  of  1500, 
amounted,  it  is  said,  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, to  30,000.  They  were  of  all  ages  and 
of  all  classes ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  principally 
of  the  poorest  class.  Mendicancy  was  com- 
mon, and  brought  no  dishonor.  Scholars 
begged  alms  from  door  to  door.  On  one 
occasion,  the  city,  having  offended  against 
the  University,  was  condemned  annually  to 
give  a  dole  of  bread  and  beer  to  a  certain 
number  of  poor  scholars.  Among  the  num- 
ber, both  of  teachers  and  students,  were 
many  foreigners.  For  the  Catholic  church 
and  the  Universal  language  made  all  Euro- 
pean places  of  learning  one,  and  the  tide  of 
thought  and  knowledge  flowed  freely  through 
Paris,  Oxford,  and  Bologna.  The  spaces 
now  occupied  by  the  buildings  and  gardens 
of  the  colleges  were  crowded  by  the  houses 
in  which  the  students  lodged,  and  some  of 
which,  at  on  time  it  is  said  three  hundred, 
were  devoted  to  their  exclusive  use,  under 
the  name  of  hospices  and  balls.    The  vast 


and  motley  multitude,  if  it  contained  the 
flower  of  the  nation's  intellect,  contained 
also  some  of  the  quintessence  of  its  black- 
guardism. The  king  gave  the  chancellor  the 
use  of  the  jail  for  his  refractory  scholars. 
And  the  whole  mass  was  as  remarkable  as 
a  source  of  national  turbulence  as  of  national 
thought. 

Chronica  si  penses 
Com  pugnant  Oxonienses 
Post  paucos  menses 
Yolat  ira  per  Angligenenses. 

The  pugncB  were  barbarous  and  sanguinary 
frays  between  the  nations,  who  fought  pitched 
battles  under  the  walls  of  the '  city,  or  be- 
tween  the  University  and  the  town,  or  be- 
tween the  scholars  and  the  Jews,  a  class 
whom  we  are  surprised  to  find  acting  furi- 
ously on  the  aggressive.  The  irregularities 
of  "  rowing  under-graduates"  in  those  days 
were  repressed,  not  by  the  gentle  interfe- 
rence of  the  proctor  and  his  "bull-dogs," 
but  by  sallies  of  bill  men  and  archers  from 
the  castle,  and  onslaughts  of  the  posse  comi- 
tates. 

Such  is  the  contrast  between  the  modern 
and  the  mediaeval  Oxford.  A  limited,  or- 
derly, and  orthodox  school  of  classics  and 
mathematics,  for  the  upper  classes,  between 
the  ages  of  nineteen  and  twenty- two,  on  the 
one  hand ;  an  unlimited,  disorderly,  demo- 
cratic, heretical  school  of  every  kind  of 
knowedge  for  all  ages  and  all  classes,  on 
the  other.  Learning,  then  concentrated,  is 
now  diffused.  Law  and  medicine  have  found 
other  homes.  Teachers  have  become  ubiqui- 
tous by  means  of  printing.  Boyish  educa- 
tion is  better  carried  on  in  schools.  The 
world  "  will  ne'er  be  young  again."  But 
there  was  something  which  this  age  can 
scarcely  parallel,  in  that  daily  contact  of 
eager  minds,  toiling  with  unbounded  hope  in 
the  pursuit  of  every  kind  of  learning ;  in  that 
vast,  barbarous,  tumultuous  multitude  of  all 
ages  and  nations,  not  sent  by  fathers  to  a 
finishing  school,  but  thronging  to  the  Uni- 
versity, penniless  and  footsore,  to  gather 
knowledge,  as  men  throng  now  to  California 
to  dig  for  gold. 

The  whole  was  the  possession,  the  grand 
and  perilous  possession  of  the  Church. 
That  the  University  and  colleges  are  lay 
corporations  may  be  good  law,  but  it  is  bad 
history.  As  a  municipal  body  with  civil 
rights  and  privileges,  the  University  was  the 
creature  and  subject  of  the  crown ;  and  the 
kings  constantly  interfered  by  proclamations 
and  by  arms  to  keep  order,  and  to  compose 
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the  disputes  between  the  University  and  the 
citizens  respecting  the  prices  of  provisions 
and  the  rent  of  houses  for  the  scholars.  But 
as  a  place  of  learning  and  education,  the 
University  was  an  ecclesiastical  body,  and 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop,  the 
metropolitan  or  all-absorbing  Rome.  It 
was  visited  by  legates,  who  sometimes  met 
with  a  rude  reception.  All  scholars  were 
clerks.  Chaucer  calls  his  scholar  a  "  clerke 
of  Oxenforde."  And  proclamations  distin- 
guish between  scholares  and  laid — implying, 
of  course,  that  scholars  were  the  opposite 
of  laymen.  The  lay  members  of  foundations, 
and  at  Christ  Church  the  commoners,  like 
those  who  are  in  orders,  wear  the  surplice  in 
chapel,  at  the  present  day. 

It  was  the  fashion  in  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries  for  great  men  and  prelates 
to  maintain  poor  scholars  at  the  University 
by  means   of  pensions    called    exhibitions. 
Bishop  Grosteste,  the  great  philosopher  and 
reformer,  was  an  eminent  benefactor  in  this 
way.    But  the  bounty  of  the  exhibitor  ended 
with  his  life.     William  of  Durham,  a  north- 
ern ecclesiastic,  appears  first  to  have  thought 
of  taking  advantage  of  the  civil  immortality 
of  the  University  to  make  his  own  benefi- 
cence immortal.     In  1249  he  left  a  sum  to 
the  University  for  the  support  and  relief  of 
masters.     The  University  settled  these  mas- 
ters in  a  hall,  with  a  brief  code  of  statutes, 
to  study  divinity,  itself  being  their  visitor. 
Here  we  have  the  germ,  but  the  germ  only, 
of  a  college.     The  Hall  was  called  Magna 
Aula  Unwersitatis,  which  is  the  proper  title 
of   University  College  at  the  present  day. 
In  later  times  some  "  extravagant  and  am- 
bitious persons,"  as  Wood  says,  started  a 
"supposal"  that  the  great  hall  of  the  Uni- 
versity had  been  the  seat  of  a  society  of  stu- 
dents founded  by  King  Alfred.     A  court  of 
law,  in  a  case  respecting  the  visitorship  of 
the  college,  adopted  and  confirmed  this  le- 
gend.    No  liege  subject  can  now  deny  its 
truth.  And  her  Majesty  is  founder  and  visitor 
of  University  College  by  transmission  from 
Bang  Alfred. 

In  1269,  John  Balliol,  the  father  of  the 
pretender  king,  on  his  death- bed,  besought 
his  widow  to  continue  the  charity  which  he 
had  given  to  poor  scholars  during  his  life. 
The  "  noble  and  virtuous  lady  "  bought  a 
house,  and  settled  in  it  her  husband's  schol- 
ars. She  gave  them  a  short  and  sensible 
code  of  statutes,  bidding  them  attend  divine 
offices  on  festivals,  and  on  other  days  fre- 
quent the  schools,  and  enjoining  them  to 
pray  for  her  husband's  soul,  and  for  the 


souls  of  the  faithful,  with  some  simple  rules 
of  life.  They  were  to  have  a  principal,  cho- 
sen by  themselves  from  their  own  number 
— a  provision  which  gives  her  society  a  more 
organic  character  than  that  of  William  of 
Durham.  A  poor  scholar,  the  prototype  of 
servitors,  was  to  be  maintained  bv  the  broken 
meat  from  the  college  table.  For  visitors 
the  college  was  to  choose  two  procurators 
among  the  members  of  the  University;  and 
from  this  arrangement  Balliol  derives  what 
it  calls  in  the  University  calendar,  the  "  sin- 
gular privilege  of  choosing  its  own  visitor." 
The  allowance  of  the  fellows  was  limited  to 
eightpence  a-week — a  penny  on  week  days, 
and  twopence  on  Sundays.  Dervorguilla's 
statutes,  in  spite  of  the  inviolability  of  found- 
ers* wills,  were  superseded  by  new  codes, 
given  by  Sir  William  Somerville,  and  after- 
wards by  the  Bishop  of  London,  under  the 
authority  of  the  Pope — the  last  just  before 
the  Reformation.  But  her  open  fellowships 
lived  through  these  revolutions.  And  her 
humble  house  has  done,  and  is  doing,  noble 
service  to  learning  and  education,  while  the 
magnificent  foundations  of  Wykeham  and 
Waynflete  mourn  in  barrenness  the  tyranny 
of  their  founders'  will. 

But  the  first  perfect  college,  and  the  real 
type  of  the  college  system,  both  at  Oxford 
and  elsewhere,  was  the  Domus  Scholarium 
de  Merton,  founded  about  1274,  by  Walter 
de  Merton,  Chancellor  to  Henry  III.  and 
Edward  I.,  and  one  of  a  party  friendly  to 
Anglican  liberties,  and  hostile  to  the  en- 
croachments of  the  papal  power  and  the  mo- 
nastic orders  which  were  its  instruments. 
His  college  may  be  regarded  as  a  secular 
monastery  of  students  antagonistic  to  the 
monasteries  of  regulars — his  monks  being 
under  no  vows,  and  destined,  not  for  asceti- 
cism or  contemplation,  but  for  study.  Mer- 
ton had  before  him  the  monasteries,  the 
houses  for  the  education  of  novices  belong- 
ing to  monastic  orders,  which  the  wisdom  of 
those  orders  placed  in  Oxford,  the  exhibitions 
for  poor  scholars,  and  the  halls  in  which 
communities  of  scholars  dwelt,  under  the 
presidency  of  a  principal  elected  by  them- 
selves, and  into  which  a  large  portion  of  the 
students  had  by  that  time  been  gathered. 
He  first  followed  the  type  of  the  houses  for 
the  education  of  novices,  placing  his  domus 
at  Maiden,  in  Surrey,  on  the  estate,  while  his 
scholars  were  to  be  sent  up  to  Oxford. 
Afterwards,  he  placed  the  whole  at  Oxford, 
under  the  title  of  the  House  of  the  Scholars 
of  Merton,  which  he  declares  himself  to  have 
founded    "for   the   ^r^\»ak  v&y^*»  ^ 
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scholars  residing  at  the  schools  of  Oxford  or 
elsewhere,  whore  a  University  exists,  and  for 
the  support  of  three  or  four  ministers  of  the 
Altar  of  Christ,  who  are  to  reside  therein." 

The  scholars  of  Merton,  now  the  fellows  of 
Merton  College,  were  to  be  chaste,  of  good 
conduct,  peaceful,  humble,  indigent,  of  ability 
for  study,  and  desirous  of  improvement. 
The  character  and  abilities  of  the  scholar 
elected  were  to  be  tested,  not  by  examina- 
tion, but  by  a  year  of  probation,  in  which 
we  may  trace  an  analogy  to  the  monastic 
novitiate.  Merton  set  the  example  of  con- 
fining fellowships  to  localities,  though  he  ad- 
mitted all  the  dioceses  where  the  college  had 
property.  He  also  gave  a  preference  to  his 
tun,  which  he  declares  to  be  intended  as  an 
indemnification  for  the  loss  of  their  inherit- 
ance. Any  person  who  became  a  monk,  or 
entered  into  service,  or  obtained  too  liberal  a 
benefice,  or  retired  from  the  house  with  the 
intention  of  giving  up  learning,  or  neglected 
to  study  in  the  house,  was  to  forfeit  his  fel- 
lowship. The  provision  for  the  expulsion  of 
any  one  who  became  a  monk,  which  runs 
through  the  colleges  down  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, marks  the  antagonism  between  the 
monastery  and  the  college.  Visitors  are 
even  forbidden  to  employ  a  monk  as  their 
deputy  in  visitations. 

The  fellows  were  bound  to  constant  resi- 
dence and  regular  attendance  on  the  schools. 
They  were  first  to  study  "  the  liberal  arts  and 
philosophy,"  then  to  pass  on  to  theology, 
except  four  or  five,  who  might  study  canon 
law.  One  of  them  also  was  to  be  a  gram- 
marian, for  the  benefit  of  the  juniors.  Medi- 
cine, which  afterwards  crept  in,  was  a  study 
not  sanctioned  by  the  founder.  The  rule  of 
study  then  was  simply  that  of  the  University. 
The  rule  of  life  was  monastic :  it  prescribed 
common  meals,  at  which  the  fellows  were  to 
sit  silent,  and  listen  to  the  reader ;  uniform 
dress,  the  use  of  the  Latin  tongue,  strict 
obedience,  surveillance  of  the  juniors  by  the 
seniors,  and  terminal  scrutinies  into  the 
character  and  conduct  of  all  members  of  the 
society.  Attendance  at  the  canonical  hours, 
and  celebration  of  masses  was  enjoined  on  all, 
and  with  this  object  three  of  the  society  were 
required  to  be  in  priests'  orders.  Masses 
were  also  to  be  said  for  the  founder's  soul, 
and  no  doubt  also  for  that  of  Gilbert  le  Clare, 
the  superior  lord,  who  was  moved  by  his 
soul's  health  to  give  a  license  in  mortmain 
for  the  foundation. 

The  College  was  governed  by  a  warden, 

who  is  to  be  "  a  man  of  circumspection  in 

spiritual  and  temporal  aflairs."     There  is 


also  to  be  a  vice- warden  to  act  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  warden;  deans  for  discipline, 
and  proctors  for  accounts.  There  are  also 
to  be  stewards  of  the  house  on  its  estates 
and  manors ;  and  every  year  after  harvest 
the  warden  is  to  make  his  progress,  and  re- 
port the  state  of  the  property  to  the  society  j£» 
on  his  return. 

The  annual  stipend  of  the  fellows  is  fifty 
shillings,  of  which  they  are  to  be  mulcted 
rateably  for  absence  from  the  schools.  The 
warden  has  fifty  marks  for  bis  table  and 
two  horses  for  his  progress.  Wardens  dis- 
abled by  infirmity  or  age  are  to  be  provided 
for  in  the  house ;  fellows  disabled  by  dis- 
ease, in  the  hospital  at  Basingstoke.  The 
number  of  the  fellows  is  to  increase  with  the 
estate,  and  strong  denunciations  are  levelled 
against  all  who  oppose  this  increase,  unless 
they  openly  express  a  just  and  very  clear 
reason  for  this  opposition,  as,  for  instance,  a 
burdensome  debt,  or  a  suit  with  a  powerful 
adversary,  or  some  contribution  imposed  on 
the  churches  destined  for  the  benefit  of  the 
collegians,  or  a  subsidy  to  the  Holy  Land, 
the  ransom  of  the  prince  or  a  prelate,  the 
sudden  firing  or  fall  of  the  houses  or  churches, 
a  murrain  among  the  sheep,  herds,  or  flocks, 
or  similar  accidents." 

Each  fellow  at  his  election  took  an  oath  to 
obey  the  statutes,  and  though  power  is  given 
to  the  society  to  make  new  rules,  no  power 
is  given  to  repeal  those  of  the  founder.  This, 
which  has  barred  needful  change  and  adap- 
tation, is,  perhaps,  the  only  observable  defect 
in  a  code  which  must  otherwise  be  regarded 
as  wise,  tender,  and  liberal,  especially  if  com- 
pared with  so  me  of  those  which  followed. 
The  institution  of  a  monastic  rule  of  life, 
and  a  general  over-estimate  of  the  virtues  of 
government  and  discipline  in  forming  moral, 
much  more  intellectual,  character,  was  not 
the  error  of  Merton,  but  his  age.  The  col- 
lege fulfilled,  and  perhaps  in  one  respect 
surpassed,  the  wishes  of  its  founder.  It 
became  a  famous  place  of  learning  ;  it  main- 
tained a  discipline  so  strict  that  some  resigned 
their  fellowships  rather  than  bear  it ;  it  com- 
bated the  monasteries ;  and  among  its  mem- 
bers were  Duns  Scotus,  Occam,  the  destroyer 
of  Realism,  Roger  Bacon,  the  father  of  Eng- 
lish science,  and  Wycliffe,  the  father  of  the 
Reformation. 

We  have  noticed  only  the  salient  points 
of  Merton's  ordinances,  but  we  have  noticed 
enough  to  convey  a  general  notion  of  what 
a  college  originally  was,  and  of  the  contrast 
between  the  present  and  the  past.  Now, 
the  main  function  of  a  college  is  education  ; 
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its  most  important  members  are  the  inde- 
pendent commoners  ;  its  most  important  offi- 
cers are  the  tutors  by  whom  these  common- 
ers are  governed  and  instructed  ;  its  fellows 
are  mostly  non-residents,  clergymen  with 
euros,  and  sometimes  with  benefices,  law- 
Atom,  schoolmasters,  gentlemen  at  large,  even 
^officers  in  the  army,  deriving  an  annual  in- 
come from  the  endowments,  but  rare  visitors 
at  the  college,  and  as  a  class,  not  peculiarly 
devoted  to  literary  pursuits.  Originally  the 
fellows  were  the  college;  they  filled  its 
chambers  and  its  halls,  they  were  devoted 
to  study,  they  took  no  part  in  general  edu- 
cation, they  lived  under  a  strict  rule  of  life, 
and  instead  of  governing,  they  were  gov- 
erned. 

The  rule  of  life  in  all  the  Roman  Catholic 
colleges,  at  least  that  is  in  all  but  four,  re- 
mained monastic.  And  Wykeham  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  founders  who  followed  him, 
increased  its  strictness  and  minuteness,  pur- 
suing the  fellows  with  tyrannical  accuracy 
into  all  the  particulars  of  their  life  and  con- 
duct, forbidding  them  to  leave  the  college 
gates  without  a  companion,  dictating  their 
private  devotions,  and  encouraging  secret 
denunciations.  The  admission  of  strangers 
is  restricted.  Females  are  carefully  ex- 
cluded. Even  the  age  and  face  of  a  laun- 
dress who  takes  the  linen  from  the  porter, 
are  required  to  be  above  suspicion  ;  and  the 
fellows  and  scholars  of  Corpus  are  specially 
forbidden  to  take  their  own  clothes  to  the 
wash.  Gay  fashions  in  dress  a"re  interdicted, 
and  the  "  liri poops"  of  the  fellows  of  All 
Souls  may  not  exceed  three  quarters  of  a 
yard  in  length,  or  the  sixth  part  of  a  yard  in 
breadth.  The  fellows  of  Magdalen  are  re- 
.quired  always  to  wear  gowns,  sewn  in  front 
downwards  to  the  very  hem.  "Howbeit, 
we  grant  permission  that,  in  case  of  their  rid- 
ing or  journeying  to  parts  beyond  the  Uni- 
versity, the  opening  in  their  short  gowns 
may  be  60  great  on  the  anterior  and  posterior 
side  (and  not  more  ample),  as  to  be  conven- 
iently applicable  to  men  who  are  travelling 
and  ou  horseback."  Moreover  they  are  not 
"inordinately  to  cherish  their  hair,  or  wear 
it  too  long  in  the  nape  or  in  the  front,"  and 
to  "  walk  with  pricked  ears  according  to  the 
holy  canons."  Gambling,  and  cerlain  other 
diversions,  such  as  playing  at  ball  and  throw- 
ing stones,  are  also  the  subject  of  prohibi- 
tions. Hounds  and  hawks  are  forbidden  to 
be  kept.  "  Because,"  says  one  founder,  "  it 
becomes  not  poor  men  living  on  alms  to  give 
the  bread  of  the  children  of  men  to  dogs ; 
and  woe  is  denounced  on  those  who  sport 


with  the  birds  of  heaven."  We  propose  the 
verification  of  the  last  quotation  as  a  prob- 
lem to  our  readers.  Silence  at  meals,  and. 
j  listening  to  the  reader  are  enjoined,  and 
talking  in  hall  after  meals  prohibited,  "  ex- 
cept, says  the  founder  of  Magdalen,  "  when 
from  reverence  to  God  or  to  his  Mother,  or 
other  saint  whomsoever,  a  fire,  which  we 
would  have  to  be  of  charcoal  only,  is  made  in 
the  hall  for  the  fellows ;  for  then  the  fellows 
and  scholars  (Demyes)  are  to  be  allowed  to 
stay  after  dinner  or  supper  time,  and  to 
amuse  themselves  in  a  becoming  way  with 
songs  and  other  reputable  pastimes,  and  se- 
dately to  discuss  poems,  the  chronicles  of  the 
realm,  and  the  wonders  of  this  world,  and 
such  other  matters  as  lend  a  grace  to  the 
profession  of  clergymen."  These,  or  similar 
provisions,  are  repeated  in  many  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  statutes,  one  founder  copying 
literally  from  another.  And  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  most  trivial  of  them  were 
regarded  by  the  founders,  and  by  the  col- 
lege at  first,  as  equally  inviolable  with  the 
weightier  matters  of  their  law. 

The  founder  of  Magdalen  speaks  of  the 
penalty  appointed  for  those  who  "  misuse 
their  tongues  by  speaking  their  mother  lan- 
guage." This  is  not  so  hard  as  it  seems. 
Latin  was  not  only  the  language  of  books, 
but  of  all  learned  conversation,  disputation, 
and  prayer;  and  to  force  a  clerk  to  speak 
Latin  was  to  make  him  a  citizen  of  educated 
Europe.  The  injunction  occurs,  we  believe, 
in  all  but  one  or  two  of  the  most  recent  col- 
leges. The  founder  of  Oriel,  who  was  al- 
moner to  Edward  II.,  and  the  founder  of 
Queen's,  who  was  confessor  to  Queen  Phil- 
ippa,  have,  as  courtiers,  allowed  their  fellows 
the  choice  between  Latin  and  Norman 
French.  The  founder  of  Corpus,  who  lived 
at  the  revival  of  learning,  and  fostered  class- 
ics, has  allowed  Latin  or  Cheek  ;  the  found- 
er of  Jesus,  Latin,  Greek,  or  Hebrew.  Jesus 
was  the  first  Protestant  college,  and  the 
founder  probably  wished  his  fellows  to  study 
the  Scriptures  in  the  original,  a  practice 
which  had  so  much  conduced  to  the  victory 
of  his  faith.  "  Intelligere  Graece  hereticum, 
Hebraice  diabolicum,"  was  the  apophthegm 
of  the  most  stanch  and  sagacious  champions 
of  the  old  religion.     They  were  right. 

We  have  not  traced  in  the  statutes  any- 
thing like  asceticism  ;  not  even  an  injunction 
to  keep  the  fasts.  Nor  is  there  any  vow  of 
celibacy.  But  we  have  seen  that  females 
were  rigidly  excluded,  and  that  fellowships 
were  always  forfeited  by  marriage ;  a  pro- 
vision which  ha&  yc<A>9|&«&  *  ^^^^  **^ 
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anomalous  kind  of  Protestant  monkery  at 
the  present  day.  Of  course,  the  very  na- 
ture of  college  life,  which  was  essentially 
ccenobitic,  precluded  marriage.  Protestant- 
ism, which  is  hostile  alike  to  celibacy  and 
restraint,  has  never  been  able  to  make  the 
college  system  thoroughly  its  own,  or  to  bear 
it  in  its  integrity.  At  Trinity  college,  Dub- 
lin, marriage  is  permitted.  At  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  residence  is  dispensed  with,  and 
celibacy  is  only  retained  as  an  irrational  limit 
to  the  tenure  of  the  fellowship.  A  fellow 
engaged  to  be  married,  and  waiting  for  a  liv- 
ing to  be  married  on,  and  still  more  a  married 
fellow  in  his  year  of  grace,  would  of  course 
have  been  a  portent  in  the  eyes  of  a  mediaeval 
founder. 

The  qualifications  of  fellows  had  reference 
to  their  obligations,  which  were  to  conduct 
themselves  peaceably  and  obediently  as  mem- 
bers of  the  brotherhood,  and  to  study  in 
their  faculty.  In  the  statutes  which  we  have 
seen,  moral  qualifications  are  quite  as  much 
insisted  on  as  intellectual :  and  the  intellect- 
ual qualifications  are  those  of  a  student,  not  a 
teacher.  "  Virtuous,  chaste,  modest,  and 
suited  to  study/'  is  the  qualification  of  the 
fellows  of  Magdalen.  Poverty,  too,  was  a 
prominent  requisite,  the  colleges  being  dis- 
tinctly eleemosynary.  This  has  been  ques- 
tioned, and  New  College  was  quoted  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  an  instance  to  the 
contrary.  But  that  college  is  described  in 
the  opening  of  its  statutes  as  "  a  perpetual 
college  of  poor  and  indigent  scholar- clerks 
in  the  school  of  the  University  of  Oxford ;" 
and  further  on  it  is  stated  to  be  founded  in 
obedience  to  the  precept  of  Christ,  who  bids 
us  shelter  and  relieve  the  poor. 

The  allowance  indeed  which  is  assigned 
to  fellows  by  the  statutes  is  such  as  when 
coupled  with  the  conditions  of  restraint 
and  discipline  could  hardly  have  tempted 
any  but  a  poor  man.  It  consisted  princi- 
pally of  a  fixed  sum,  which  appears  to  have 
been  sometimes  paid  annually,  but  generally 
weekly  in  the  shape  of  commons.  When  it 
was  paid  weekly  there  was  sometimes  a  small 
annual  stipend  in  addition  and  occasionally  a 
dole  of  cloth  for  garments.  It  is  remarkable 
that  while  the  commons  at  Merton  are  fixed 
at  fifty  shillings  a  year,  at  Corpus,  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half  afterwards,  they  are  still 
only  twelve  pence  a  week  in  ordinary  times. 

The  college  was  governed  by  a  head,  whose 
various  titles,  master,  warden,  rector,  presi- 
dent, principal,  appear  to  have  been  dictated 
only  by  the  fancy  of  the  founders.     He  was 


supported,  and  in  his  absence  represented  by 
a  vicegerent,  and  assisted  in  discipline  and 
government  by  deans  or  censors  in  the  ad- 
ministration and  custody  of  the  revenues  by 
proctors,  treasurers,  or  bursars.  His  allow- 
ance was  more  ample,  he  was  permitted  to 
hold  benefices  when  the  fellows  were  forbid* 
den,  and  his  powers  in  some  instances  were 
great.  His  lodgings  we  believe  were  gene- 
rally over  the  great  gate  of  the  college. 
The  heads  now  marry  and  live  in  separate 
houses  adjoining  the  college.  And  as  they 
constitute  with  the  proctors  the  governing 
board  which  since  the  time  of  Laud  has  ab- 
sorbed all  power  into  itself,  they  are  at  least 
as  much  officers  of  the  university  as  of  the 
college. 

The  tutors,  on  whose  efficiency  the  repu- 
tation of  a  college  now  so  much  depends, 
were  not  even  known  to  the  oldest  founda- 
tions. And  when  they  did  arise,  their  duty 
was  to  superintend  the  conduct  of  their 
pupils  and  to  answer  for  their  expenses,  not 
to  instruct  them.  The  duty  of  instruction 
was  left  either  to  the  university,  or  where 
there  were  any  to  the  college  lecturers.  But 
the  colleges,  as  we  before  observed,  were  not 
originally  intended  as  places  of  general  edu- 
cation. They  were  communities  of  poor  stu- 
dents. A  limited  number  of  sons  of  noble- 
men, answering  to  the  modern  gentlemen 
commoners,  was  permitted  at  Magdalen  and 
perhaps  elsewhere  in  ancient  times.  But  it 
was  not,  we  believe,  till  some  time  after  the 
Reformation  that  the  colleges  generally  were 
opened  for  the  reception  of  commoners,  and 
invested  with  the  responsibilities  of  general 
education.  Magdalen,  New  College,  and  All 
Souls,  which  have  never  been  opened  for 
commoners,  and  Corpus,  which  has  only  just 
been  opened  for  them,  still  exhibit  instances 
of  the  original  state  of  things. 

In  some  colleges  where  the  fellows  were 
graduates,  there  was  a  junior  foundation  for 
undergraduates,  to  which  the  name  of  scho- 
lars at  first  given  to  the  fellows  was  after- 
wards appropriated,  and  which  appears  lo 
have  been  sometimes  intended  as  a  nursery 
of  fellows.  But  the  name  of  scholars  includes 
some  who  were  at  first  almost  on  a  menial 
footing,  as  for  instance  the  poor  boys  of 
Queen's,  who  originally  waited  on  the  fellows 
at  table. 

We  must  add  to  complete  the  community 
the  college  servants,  manciple,  butler,  cook, 
porter,  and  barber,  and  the  groom  who 
tended  the  horses  for  the  annual  progress. 
These  were,  sometimes  at  least,  a  regular  part 
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of  the  foundation,  and  at  Corpus  their  com- 
mons are  assigned  like  those  of  the  fellows 
and  scholars. 

The  founder  of  Merton  rather  implies  than 
prescribes  that  masses  should  be  offered  for 
his  soul.  In  later  Roman  Catholic  founda- 
tions, however,  prayers,  masses,  and  obits  for 
the  souls  of  founders  and  benefactors  are 
ordained  with  anxious  minuteness  and  per- 
plexing multiplicity.  The  fellows  of  Magda- 
len are  bound  to  pray  twice  daily  for  the 
soul  of  their  founder  in  private,  besides  in- 
numerable public  prayers  and  masses.  But 
it  cannot  we  believe  be  proved,  though  it 
has  been  alleged,  that  prayer  for  the  soul  of 
the  founder  was  ever  the  main  object  of  a 
college.  An  object  it  probably  was  of  all 
charitable  foundations  in  the  middle  ages. 
The  Reformation  of  course  swept  away  all 
this.  And  nothing  remains  now  to  the 
founders  but  a  commemoration  of  their 
names  and  a  thanksgiving  for  their  bounties 
— a  poor  compensation  for  prayers  and  masses 
to  a  mediaeval  soul. 

Partly  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  these 
masses,  but  partly  also  because  a  general 
object  with  founders  was  to  increase  the 
learning  and  efficiency  of  the  secular  clergy, 
most  fellows  of  colleges  were  required  to 
take  priest's  orders ;  and  from  this  injunction, 
Protestant  orders  being  substituted  for  Ca- 
tholic, flows  the  clerical  character  of  the 
university  at  the  present  day. 

In  some,  especially  in  the  earlier  colleges, 
religious  offices  were  only  enjoined  as  a  part 
of  the  rule  of  life ;  and  two  or  three  colleges 
were  even  unprovided  with  chapels.  In 
others,  the  founder  had  distinctly  a  religious 
as  well  as  a  literary  object.  Magdalen  and 
New  College  were  provided  with  noble 
chapels  and  full  choirs  for  the  performance, 
in  all  its  pomp,  of  Roman  Catholic  worship. 
Surpliced  ranks  filled  the  choir.  Long  pro- 
cessions swept  the  quadrangle,  and  the  found- 
er's eye  seems  to  anticipate  the  pomp,  as  he 
dictates  the  order,  and  prescribes  the  vest- 
ments. 

Inviolable  statutes  sealed  the  founder's 
will.  They  were  to  be  read  periodically  before 
the  whole  Society.  The  fellows  were  bound 
to  their  observance  by  oaths,  which  the 
founder  of  New  College  carried  to  a  great 

Eitch  of  strictness.  The  founder  of  Magda- 
in  has  added  an  anathema.  The  founder  of 
Corpus  has  illustrated  the  state  of  conscience 
and  religion  in  his  time  by  requiring  a  pecu- 
niary bond  against  dispensations.  Observing 
that  the  statutes  of  their  predecessors  had 
not  been  kept,  the  founders  seem  to  have 


thought  that  the  remedy  was  to  make  their 
own  statutes  more  minute,  and  their  oaths 
more  stringent.  No  founder  had  learnt  from 
history  the  mutability  of  human  things,  or 
from  philosophy  the  lesson  that  what  man 
does  not  alter  for  the  better,  time  alters  for 

§ 

the  worse.  It  is  almost  pitiable  to  see  men 
assuming  the  eternity  of  their  market  prices 
on  the  eve  of  the  discovery  of  Peru,  and  the 
eternity  of  their  religion  on  the  eve  of  the 
Reformation.  But  thit  spirit  which  could 
lead  a  man,  after  repeatedly  changing  a  code 
of  statutes  in  his  lifetime,  to  impose  them  on 
the  conscience  of  men  as  inviolable  for  ever, 
deserves  a  worse  name  than  folly  ;  whether 
chargeable  on  the  man  or  his  age,  it  is  a 
crime. 

Finally,  a  visitor,* who  down  to  the  Refor- 
mation was  always  an  ecclesiastic,  was  named 
by  the  founder  not  only  to  hear  appeals, 
which  the  visitors  still  do,  but  also  to  visit, 
which  they  have  long  left  undone. 

The  foundation  of  Merton  was  followed  by 
that  of  Exeter  College,  founded  by  Walter 
de  Stapyldon,  a  statesman  prelate  of  the 
time  of  Edward  II.,  who  fell  in  civil  broil, 
defending  himself  bravely,  in  his  kacqueton, 
near  Paul's  Cross,  in  Cheapside.  Stapledon 
Hall,  so  it  was  at  first  called,  seems  to  have 
been  more  like  the  fraternities  of  scholars  at 
Baliiol  Hall,  and  University  Hall,  than  the 
more  organized  Society  of  Merton.  One 
peculiarity  we  believe  was,  that  the  head  was 
elected  annually.  The  college  had  a  second 
founder,  and  again,  in  defiance  of  the  inviola- 
bility of  wills,  a  second  lawgiver,  in  Sir 
William  Petre,  of  Elizabethan  memory,  who 
disputed  on  education  with  Roger  Ascham, 
Ascham  advocating  kindness,  while  Sir 
William  stood  up  for  whipping.  But  before 
Petre's  time  it  had  earned  distinction  in  aca- 
demical annals.  For  in  Exeter  College, 
William  Grocyn,  the  scholar  of  Vitelli,  Chal- 
condyles,  and  Politian,  first  publicly  taught 
Greek. 

Oriel  is  a  great,  and  to  many,  a  dreaded 
name  in  the  modern  history  of  Oxford.  Its 
founder  was  Adam  de  Brome,  who  gave  the 
honor  to  his  unhappy  master,  Edward  II., 
thereby  making  it  a  Royal  College,  and  bade 
his  fellows  pray  for  Edward's  soul.  Adam 
de  Brome  has  obtained,  unjustly  we  fear, 
the  singular  credit  of  having  permitted  his 
Society,  in  case  of  need,  to  change  his  laws. 
We  have  heard  quoted  from  his  statutes  the 
doleful  word 8,  Omnes  res  humanm  tendunt 
visibilitur  ad  wm  esse.  Such  seemed  the 
prospects  of  the  world  to  an  observer  ia  && 
reign  of  Edw&t&  11.    1\.  wrab&Wt&j  \>*  «^- 
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pec  ted,  that  one  who  took  so  black  a  view 
of  things  would  make  provision  for  the 
wants  of  future  times.  The  college  boasts 
the  famous  names  of  Raleigh  and  of  Butler ; 
perhaps  it  may  better  boast  the  name  of 
Butler  than  of  Raleigh,  whose  best  school 
was  that  of  action  and  enterprise  by  land  and 
sea.  But  the  glories  of  Oriel  belong  to  more 
recent  times.  The  two  last  provosts,  Eve- 
leigh  and  Copleston,  earned  in  their  genera- 
tion deep  gratitude  from  all  advocates  of 
University  reform.  The  first  was  the  main 
supporter  of  Cyril  Jackson  in  the  institution 
of  "  Honors,"  the  first  thing  which  roused 
educational  Oxford  from  a  torpor  of  two 
centuries.  The  second  was  a  stanch  sup- 
porter of  election  to  fellowships  by  merit, 
which  the  first,  however,  had  commenced. 
But  that  which  will  make  Oriel  a  name  in 
history  is  that  its  common  room  produced 
Arnold  and  Newman,  an  opposition  remark- 
able, but  not  wonderful.  Arnold's  influence 
was  exerted  at  a  distance  from  Oxford 
through  his  great  school  and  his  heroic 
words;  and  the  iron  hour  came  before  he 
could  bring  back  to  the  University  which  he 
loved  his  courageous  wisdom,  his  chivalrous 
love  of  good,  and  his  fearless  advocacy  of 
truth.  But  the  name  of  Newman  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  University  for  ten  years. 

Queen's  College  was  named  after  the 
queen  of  chivalry,  the  warlike  Philippa.  Its 
founder,  Robert  Ecclesfield,  was  her  chaplain 
and  confessor.  He  placed  his  college  under 
the  patronage  of  all  Queens  Consort  of  Eng- 
land. Henrietta  Maria  was  one  of  thobe  who 
accepted  the  compliment  and  enriched  the 
college.  The  number  of  thirteen  was  fixed 
upon  by  the  founder  in  reference  to  Christ 
and  the  twelve  Apostles;  and  he  intended  to 
add  to  the  provost  and  fellows  seventy  poor 
youths,  in  allusion  to  the  seventy  disciples,  a 
fancy  for  mystical  numbers  which  seems  to 
have  been  common  among  the  founders,  who 
chose  seventy,  forty,  and  twelve.  "Them 
also,"  says  Wood,  speaking  of  the  poor 
youths,  "  he  intended  to  have  summoned  to 
refection,  as  it  elsewhere  appears,  by  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet ;  and  the  fellows  on  the 
one  side  of  the  table,  in  robes  of  scarlet  (the 
doctors  in  divinity  and  decrees  to  have  them 
faced  with  black  furs)  to  oppose  in  philosophy 
the  poor  scholars,  kneeling  on  the  other  side ; 
but  he  dying  immaturely,  left  the  said  design 
very  imperfect.  As  for  the  formality  of  scar- 
let, it  continued  many  years,  till  the  charge 
thereof,  and  trouble  of  wearing  it  at  refec- 
tion, caused  it  to  be  laid  aside  ;  but  as  for  the 
opposing  of  poor  scholars  (or  children  as 


they  are  called)  which  are  but  very  few  con- 
sidering the  founder's  intention,  it  continueth 
to  this  day."  The  original  building,  a  clus- 
ter of  old  halls  irregularly  massed,  was 
twice  the  seat  of  Royal  education.  Edward 
the  Black  Prince  and  Henry  Y.  are  both 
said  to  have  been  students  there,  the  second 
under  the  tuition  of  Cardinal  Beaufort.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century  arose  the 
present  classical  palace,  a  monument  of  the 
taste,  or  tastelessness  of  its  age.  About  the 
same  time  the  college  seems  to  have  pro- 
duced some  eminent  men — Wycherly,  Addi- 
son, and  Tickell  among  the  number.  It  has 
for  some  time  past  been  distinguished  prin- 
cipally as  a  Northern  Society.  But  to  the 
list  of  regular  worthies  given  by  Dr.  Ingram 
must  be  added,  what  to  that  worthy  antiquary 
would  have  seemed  the  portentous  name  of 
Bentham.  The  legislator  of  the  human  race, 
sage  or  charlatan,  when  a  boy  of  twelve 
commenced  his  studies  in  these  walls,  and, 
in  that  age  of  port,  found  small  help  and 
left  small  thanks. 

New  College,  founded  1386,  formed  a 
great  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  University. 
Its  proper  title  is  St.  Mary  of  Winchester  in 
Oxenford  ;  and  Wykeham's  name  resounds 
from  the  University  pulpit  as  "  the  sole  and 
munificent  founder  of  the  two  St.  Mary 
Winton  Colleges."  It  is  doubtful  whether 
this  mediaeval  Mecrenas  was  himself  at  a 
university.  His  architectural  skill  and  his 
general  ability  recommended  him  to  a  good 
judge  of  men,  King  Edward  III.  He  became 
that  monarch's  chief  architect  and  states- 
man, and  was  great  in  both  capacities.  As 
a  statesman,  he  belonged  to  the  Conserva- 
tive and  Papal  party.  A  hostile  Wycliffite 
party,  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
impeached  him,  and  for  a  time  drove  him 
from  power.  Though  charged  with  pecula- 
tion, he  can  be  proved  guilty  only  of  colossal 
pluralism,  which  in  that  age  was  held  no 
crime.  No  doubt,  in  his  generation,  he  was 
a  most  dexterous,  princely,  and  accomplished 
man.  Thirty  years  he  labored  to  complete 
his  great  design.  The  University  was  then 
in  a  declining  state,  and  this  magnificent 
foundation  would  be  hailed  as  a  revival.  It 
exceeded  all  former  colleges  in  the  splendor 
of  its  buildings,  planned  by  the  first  archi- 
tect of  his  time.  It  exceeded  the  realities 
of  all  former  colleges,  though  not  perhaps 
the  visions  of  the  founder  of  Queen's,  in  the 
number  of  its  fellows,  which  probably  repre- 
sents the  seventy  disciples.  It  diffeted  from 
all  former  colleges  in  being  distinctly  a 
religious  as  well  as  a  literary  foundation, 
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and  having  as  one  of  the  special  objects  of 
its  institution  the  constant  and  magnificent 
celebration  of  the  Catholic  worship,  by  its 
numerous  choir,  in  its  sumptuous  chapel. 
It  was  the  first  college  connected  with  a 
public  school,  and  that  public  school  was 
the  first  in  England.  Grammar,  which 
Wykeham  held  to  be  the  portal  of  all  knowl- 
edge, was  to  be  taught  at  Winchester,  and 
from  that  training  whs  to  arise  a  succession 
of  youths  apt  to  receive  the  higher  mysteries 
and  to  bring  forth  golden  fruits  of  learning, 
to  the  honor  of  the  college.  New  impor- 
tance was  given  to  the  college,  as  distinct 
from  the  University  system,  by  the  institu- 
tion of  a  multitude  of  College  Disputations  ; 
viva  voce  disputations,  under  the  presidency 
of  deans  or  moderators,  being  the  great  in- 
tellectual test  and  exercise  of  those  times. 
Other  literary  innovations  mark  the  liberal 
spirit  of  the  founder.  Increased  encourage- 
ment was  given  to  Civil  and  Canon  Law  by 
the  appropriation  of  ten  fellowships  to  each. 
Permission  was  given  to  two  fellows  to  follow 
the  new  study  of  medicine,  and  to  two  more 
to  follow  that  of  astronomy.  But  a  worse 
change  was  made  by  Wykeham.  His  sta- 
tutes are  far  more  prolix  than  tyrannical ; 
his  oaths  far  more  stringent  than  those  of 
previous  founders.  His  code  was  copied  by 
other  founders,  both  at  Oxford  and  at  Cam- 
bridge; among  others,  by  the  founder  of 
King's  College  ;  and  it  seems  to  have  carried 
a  blight  with  it.  New  College  itself,  with 
all  its  princely  means  and  magnificent  build- 
ings, sinks  into  insignificance  as  a  place  of 
education,  compared  with  the  unendowed 
activity  of  an  adjoining  Hall.  Wykeham 
gave  an  unlimited  preference  to  his  kin  in 
the  election  of  fellows,  which,  as  his  kin  were 
very  numerous,  would  have  swamped  the 
college.  A  limit  was  set  to  the  tide  of  con- 
sanguinity by  the  saving,  though  illegal,  in- 
tervention of  the  Visitor.  The  late  Mr. 
Augustus  Hare  made  a  gallant  but  vain 
endeavor  to  free  the  college  from  the  claims 
of  kin  altogether.  He  and  Dr.  Shuttle  worth 
were  more  successful  in  their  efforts  to  throw 
off  what  Dr.  Ingram  calls  "  the  high  and 
distinguished  privilege  of  taking  degrees 
without  a  grace  from  convocation ;"  and  the 
members  of  New  College,  restored  to  the 
University,  undergo  examination  and  stand 
for  honors.  The  character  of  the  college  is 
of  course  proved  by  its  exclusive  connection 
with  Winchester  School.  And  Winchester, 
once  alone  as  a  place  of  education,  is  now 
one  of  many  good  schools. 
Lincoln  College  followed.    Richard  Flem- 


yng,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  a  renegade  Wycliffite, 
displayed  his  seal  as  a  renegade  first  by 
digging  up  the  body  of  Wycliffe,  burning  it, 
and  throwing  the  ashes  into  the  Swift ;  and 
secondly,  by  founding  a  collegiate  church  of 
theologians  to  confute  Wycliffism.  He  left 
his  design  unfinished.  But  Thomas  Rother- 
ham,  his  successor  in  the  see,  inherited  his 
spirit,  completed  the  college,  and  gave  it 
statutes,  in  which  he  decrees  that  if  any  fel- 
low favors  heresies,  "  and  especially  that 
novel  and  pestilent  sect  which  assails  all 
the  sacraments,  orders,  and  possessions  of 
the  church,"  he  shall  be  cast  out  like  a 
diseased  sheep  from  the  fold  of  the  college. 
The  college  flourished,  and  produced  John 
Wesley. 

Next  Chichele,  dwelling  with  eyes  of  com- 
passion on  the  state  of  the  unarmed  soldiery 
of  the  church,  which  hath  in  piteous  sort  de- 
cayed immeasurably,  and  with  no  less  pity 
on  the  general  ailment  of  the  armed  soldiery 
of  the  world,  which  hath  been  very  much 
reduced  by  the  wars  between  the  realms  of 
England  and  France,  founded  "  a  college  of 
poor  and  indigent  scholar  clerks,  who  are 
constantly  bounden  not  so  much  to  ply  there- 
in the  various  sciences  and  faculties,  as  with 
all  devotion  to  pray  for  the  souls,  of  glorious 
memory,  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  lately  King  of 
England  and  France,  his  illustrious  progeni- 
tor, and  the  Lord  Thnnas  Duke  of  Clarence, 
and  the  other  lords  and  lieges  of  his  realm 
of  England,  whom  in  his  own  and  in  his  said 
father's  times,  the  hero  of  that  warfare  so 
long  prevailing  between  the  said  two  realms, 
hath  drenched  with  the  bowl  of  bitter  death, 
and  also  for  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful  de- 
parted, the  same  to  be  called  All  Soules 
College."  Unless  Shakspeare's  tradition  lies, 
the  compassionate  prelate  had  helped  to  mix 
the  bitter  bowl  with  which  the  armed  sol- 
diery of  the  world  were  drenched.  Though 
the  words  above  quoted  would  seem  to  make 
All  Souls  a  chantry,  its  statutes  are  those  of 
a  college.  In  fact,  they  are  in  great  meas- 
ure copies  from  those  of  New  College,  of 
which  Chichele  was  a  fellow.  And  All  Souls 
must  have  escaped  as  a  place  of  learning  at 
the  Reformation  when  chantries  were  sup- 
pressed. Chichele  purchased  of  the  crown 
some  priories,  confiscated  because  they 
were  cells  to  foreign  monasteries,  and  therein, 
perhaps,  established  a  pregnant  precedent, 
which  the  founder  of  Magdalen  followed,  on 
which  Wolsey  improved,  and  which  Henry 
capped.  The  present  character  of  the  Col- 
lege we  prefer  to  describe  in  the  ^tud&<c& 
words  of  Dr ,  Ingram, \t\&  wjv— ^wn^ 
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peculiar  constitution  of  this  college,  and  the 
nature  of  the  elections  to  fellowships,  it  is  not 
so  much  a  place  of  elementary  education  as 
of  cultivated  society." 

Next  comes  Waynflete,  another  Fellow  of 
New  College,  Provost  of  Eton,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  Chancellor  to  Henry  VI., 
who,  in  the  times  of  the  Roses,  retired  from 
the  storms  of  state  to  rule  his  diocese  and  to 
found  a  college.  And  nobly  he  founded  it, 
and  richly  he  endowed  it  with  wealth  and 
beauty  ;  but  he  gave  it  Wykeham's  statutes, 
and  fettered  it  with  local  restrictions,  and  by 
oaths  and  anathemas  bound  it  forever  to  his 
will.  Yet  a  long  list  of  names  attests  that 
it  was  great.  In  the  hall  hang  the  elegant 
Whiggery  of  Addison  and  the  grim  Toryism 
of  Sacheverell.  Hammond  mused  in  those 
walks,  compared  by  Wood  to  the  banks  of 
the  Eurotas.  And  in  those  buildings  dwelt 
Gibbon,  in  all  the  license  of  a  gentleman 
commoner,  untutored  and  unguided,  gather- 
ing hatred  of  religion  and  contempt  for  "  the 
monks  of  Magdalen,  whose  deep  but  dull 
potations  excused  the  brisk  intemperance  of 
youth."  Waynflete  founded  his  college  for 
a  president  and  forty  "  poor  and  indigent 
scholar  clerks,"  whose  duty  was  to  "  study 
and  make  progress  in  the  school  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  in  sundry  sciences  and  fac- 
ulties ;"  and  thirty  other  poor  and  indigent 
scholars  called  demyes,  who  were  to  learn 
grammar,  logic,  and  sophistry.  Besides  these, 
there  was  a  choir,  and  all  the  solemn  services 
and  processions  as  at  New  College — "  the 
president  attired  in  a  gray  amice,  and  all  the 
graduate  fellows  and  scholars  in  surplices, 
with  capes  of  fur,  or  turned  up  with  silk." 
But  one  part  of  Waynflete's  foundation  was 
entirely  new.  "  Coveting  with  glowing  de- 
sire of  heart  the  instruction  not  only  of  the 
members  of  his  own  college,  but  of  all  other 
students,"  he  instituted  in  his  college  three 
praelectors  to  lecture  publicly  on  natural  phi- 
losophy, moral  philosophy,  and  divinity. 
This  "  glowing  desire"  has  been  but  illy  ful- 
filled. 

Brasenose  had  two  founders — Smyth, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  Sir  Richard  Sutton,  a 
privy  councillor  of  Henry  VII.,  and  steward 
of  the  monastery  of  Sion,  in  which  he  passed 
the  latter  part  of  his  life.  These  two  were 
zealots  of  the  old  religion  in  its  declining 
hour ;  and  their  fellows  were  bound  every 
day  to  say  the  Lord's  Prayer  ^ve  times  in 
honor  of  the  five  wounds  of  Christ,  and  the 
Angelic  Salutation  five  times  in  honor  of  the 
five  joys  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary.  This, 
like   Lincoln,  was  a  college  of  theologians. 


Handed  over  to  Protestantism  by  the  Refor- 
mation, it  has  become  a  wealthy  and  numer- 
ous society,  and  showed  its  power  in  convo- 
cation by  obtaining  the  chancellorship  of 
Tory  Oxford  for  the  liberal  Lord  Grenville. 

And  now  a  great  change  had  come.  Greek 
literature  had  revived  in  Europe.  The  me- 
diaeval school,  pure  and  fantastic  as  the  win- 
ter frostwork,  to  borrow  the  metaphor  of  Dr. 
Newman,  melted  before  the  radiance  of  a  sun 
unrivalled  in  the  intellectual  firmament.  We 
can  hardly  realize  that  dawn.  The  bigots 
of  Catholicism  instinctively  repulsed  Greek 
literature.  The  freer  spirits  grasped  the 
golden  fruit,  "  and  knew  not  eating  death." 
At  this  moment  Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
and  a  counsellor  of  Henry  VII.,  bethought 
him  of  founding  a  college  of  monks,  at  Ox- 
ford. An  enlightened  and  observant  friend, 
Hugh  Oldham,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  persuaded 
him,  instead  of  a  college  of  monks,  to  found 
a  college  of  seculars.  "  What,  my  lord, 
shall  we  build  houses  and  provide  livelihoods 
for  a  company  of  bussing  monks,  whose  end 
and  fall  we  ourselves  may  live  to  see  ?  No, 
no,  it  is  more  meet  a  great  deal  that  we 
should  have  care  to  provide  for  the  increase 
of  learning,  and  for  such  as  by  their  learning 
shall  do  good  in  the  church  and  common* 
wealth."  Oldham  was  right.  At  the  Refor- 
mation, not  only  the  colleges  of  regulars,  but 
mixed  colleges  of  regulars  and  seculars  were 
swept  away  by  the  searching  cupidity  of  the 
destroyer.  Thus  advised,  Fox  founded  '•  a 
certain  bee-garden,  which  we  have  named 
the  College  of  Corpus  Christi,  wherein  schol- 
ars, like  ingenious  bees,  are  by  day  and  nigbt 
to  make  wax  to  the  honor  of  God,  and  honey, 
dropping  sweetness,  to  the  profit  of  them- 
selves and  of  all  Christians."  The  bees 
were  a  president  and  twenty  fellows,  and 
twenty  disciples  or  scholars ;  and  the  honey 
to  be  made  was,  in  part  at  least,  that  of  the 
new  learning  which  was  now  battling  for  ad- 
mission, and  of  which  Fox  and  Oldham  were 
partisans.  The  founder  shows  his  classical 
taste  and  his  respect  for  the  great  examples 
of  Greek  antiquity  by  grounding  his  desire 
that  his  theologians  should  hear  lectures  on 
the  practice  of  the  Pythagoreans,  who  list- 
ened for  five  years  without  ever  speaking. 
He  requires  his  scholars  to  be  instructed 
to  such  extent  in  Latin  grammar  and  the  ap- 
proved authors  of  the  Latin  tongue,  that 
they  can  dictate  Latin  letters  off-hand,  and 
make  verses  at  least  in  a  middling-  way. 
We  have  already  noticed  the  statute  which 
requires  the  fellows  and  scholars  to  speak 
Latin  or  Greek.    But  the  great  measure  by 
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which  Fox  promoted  classical  learning  was 
the  institution  of  public  lectureships,  similar 
to  those  at  Magdalen,  but  with  different  sub- 
jects. This  he  prefaces,  like  everything 
else,  with  his  favorite  metaphor  of  the  bee- 

Krden  and  a  classical  allusion  to  the  honey- 
aring  flowers  of  Attica  and  Hybla.  The 
three  lecturers  are  three  herbalists,  and 
bees  are  to  swarm  from  the  whole  gymna- 
sium of  Oxford,  with  great  results,  not  so 
much  to  themselves  as  to  the  English  name. 
The  first  is  the  lecturer  in  humanities,  who  is 
to  sow  and  plant  the  Latin  tongue,  and  root 
out  barbarity  from  the  garden.  His  subjects 
include  most  of  the  good  authors ;  the  worst 
omissions  being  Tacitus  and  Lucretius.  The 
second,  and  by  far  the  most  important,  was 
the  reader  of  Greek.  This  was  the  first  reg- 
ular provision  made  for  Greek  literature  in 
Oxford,  and  a  great  literary  victory  in  that 
day.  The  only  great  omissions  in  the  sub- 
jects are  Herodotus  and  JSschylus.  But 
both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  subjects  some 
inferior  authors,  such  as  Pliny  the  naturalist, 
and  Philostratus,  are  placed  on  a  par  with 
the  best.  The  third  lecturer  was  to  read 
theology,  and  a  preference  is  given  to  the 
more  learned  and  ancient  fathers  over  the 
more  modern. 

This  classical  Utopia  was  thrown  into  the 
shade  by  the  foundation  of  Christ  Church, 
and  the  magnificence  of  Wolsey.  The  Eng- 
lish Leo  began  by  founding  seven  public  lec- 
tures in  the  University,  one  of  which  was 
for  Greek,  of  which  he  too  was  a  champion. 
Then  a  sweeping  confiscation  of  small  mon- 
asteries furnished  funds  for  the  foundation  of 
a  college  with  a  hundred  secular  canons,  a 
numerous  choir,  six  public  professors  for  the 
whole  University,  and  four  private  professors 
for  the  college.  Scholars  were  gathered 
from  all  parts,  and  some  brought  heresies 
with  them.  A  grammar  school  was  founded 
at  Ipswich,  to  feed  the  college  as  New  Col- 
lege was  fed  from  Winchester.  But  the 
Furies  of  the  murdered  monasteries  haunted 
the  rising  pile,  chanting 

H©c  domas  ex  multis  nuper  conflata  minis 
Aut  cadet,  aut  certe  Daemon  habebit  earn. 

His  Majesty  King  Henry  VIII.  entered 
into  possession  of  Cardinal  College  on  the 
disgrace  of  his  great  minister.  The  foun- 
dation became  a  mixed  cathedral  and  college, 
the  former  governing  the  latter.  The  hun- 
dred secular  canonries  became  a  hundred  stu- 
dentships, which  were  connected  with  West- 
minster School,  while  Ipswich  died  with  its 


founder.  The  professorships  were  lost.  Yet 
Wolsey's  grandeur  lived  in  the  greatness  of 
his  college.  In  the  golden  days  of  West- 
minster under  Busby,  Christ  Church  was  at 
the  head  of  English  literature.  Two  of  its 
deans,  Aid  rich  and  Cyril  Jackson,  have  been 
dictators  of  Oxford,  and  the  last  at  least  was 
a  most  beneficent  dictator.  Christ  Church 
has  been  the  resort  of  men  of  rank ;  and  to 
be  the  resort  of  men  of  rank  is  to  produce 
statesmen.  But  to  produce  literary  states- 
men is  a  more  unquestionable  honor,  and 
Christ  Church  has  produced  many.  In  the 
portraits  which  cover  the  College  Hall,  and 
form  the  test  of  its  fame,  a  foreigner  studies 
the  physiognomy  of  English  greatness.  Hu- 
ber  thinks  he  can  trace  in  them  the  physio- 
gnomy of  party.  He  finds  in  the  Tory  face 
an  admirable  materiel  foundation  ;  and  fan- 
cies that  the  "  sly  and  slender  features"  of 
Canning,  and  his  eyes  "  gleaming  with  a  false 
light  'of  higher  intellect,"  are  among  the 
other  Tories  "  as  a  fox  among  bears." 

The  fall  of  Wolsey  was  soon  followed  by 
that  of  his  religion ;  and  all  the  colleges  were 
in  danger.  The  courtiers,  fleshed  with  the 
monasteries,  hungered  for  the  college  lands, 
but  the  better  part  of  Henry  prevailed.  Yet 
in  the  fierce  times  which  followed,  the  Univer- 
sity seems  to  have  been  reduced  to  death's 
door.  It  was  swept  by  three  proscribing 
visitations,  which  probably  purged  it  of  most 
of  its  conscience  and  much  of  its  learning. 
And  it  was  not  till  the  peaceful  and  learned 
times  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  that  the 
young  gentry  and  nobility,  resorting  to  the 
colleges,  filled  Oxford  with  a  new  life,  and 
gave  it  the  character  it  now  bears. 

Yet  in  the  brief  revival  of  Catholicism 
under  Philip  and  Mary  two  colleges  were 
founded  by  a  pair  of  knightly  friends,  Sir 
Thomas  Pope  and  Sir  Thomas  White.  Sir 
Thomas  Pope,  a  pupil  of  More  and  a  minis- 
ter of  Mary,  founded  Trinity  on  the  site  of 
Durham  College,  which  had  been  suppressed 
because  its  members  were  half  regulars. 
"Trinity  College,"  says  Dr.  Ingram,  "stands 
at  the  head  of  those  colleges  which  have  been 
founded  since  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  ; 
and  Sir  Thomas  has  the  distinguished  honor 
of  being  the  first  layman  who  bestowed  on 
the  University  a  portion  of  the  wealth  which 
came  into  general  circulation  upon  that  event." 
Sir  Thomas  White  was  a  wealthy  trader  and 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  when  to  be  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  was  to  be  a  great  power 
in  the  realm.  He  seems  to  have  founded  St. 
John's  on  the  model  of  New  College,  and  to 
have  copied  Wykebam's  statutes.  St.  John'* 
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was  connected  with  Merchant  Tailors'  and 
other  schools,  as  New  College  was  with  Win- 
chester. Both  these  founders  were  Roman 
Catholics.  Sir  Thomas  White  must  have 
seen  his  college  purged  of  Roman  Catholics 
under  Elizabeth.  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Ingram,  made  provision  in  his  col- 
lege for  the  study  of  the  Greek  tongue  and  the 
Greek  philosophy,  and  according  to  the  same 
authority  his  plan  of  study  had  been  approved 
by  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  who  was  placed 
in  his  custody  by  her  sister. 

Elizabeth  first  purged  Oxford  and  then 
patronized  it.  On  her  two  visits  there  she 
was  received  with  Greek  speeches  and  Latin 
comedies ;  for  the  Greeks  had  now  complete- 
ly triumphed  over  tbe  Trojans,  and  classical 
literature  and  classical  taste  had  expelled,  as 
it  seemed  for  ever,  the  mediaeval  school. 
Schools  for  the  Latin  language  were  founded 
in  various  places,  Harrow  and  Rugby  among 
the  number,  which  supplied  the  colleges  with 
classical  scholars,  and  that  educational  revo- 
lution was  consummated  which,  like  all  revo- 
lutions, seemed  the  last. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  on  the  petition  of  Dr. 
Hugh  Price,  a  Welshman,  founded  Jesus 
College  for  certain  scholars  of  Wales  to  be 
trained  up  in  good  letters.  Jesus  College 
was  very  poor  and  humble  in  its  beginning, 
and  not  to  be  compared  with  the  great  Ro- 
man Catholic  foundations.  It  grew  to  wealth 
through  benefactions,  especially  that  of  Sir 
Leoline  Jenkyns,  a  Welsh  civilian,  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
statutes  show  the  change  from  Roman  Catho- 
licism to  Protestantism  not  only  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  Protestant  service  for  the 
Catholic  mass,  and  the  oath  which  the  fellows 
take  to  prefer  that  which  is  written  to  that 
which  is  not  written,  that  which  is  true  to 
that  which  is  established ;  but  in  a  softening 
of  the  mediaeval  and  monastic  rule  of  life. 
Furthermore,  the  changed  relation  between 
the  Universities  and  the  colleges,  and  the 
growth  of  the  college  education,  is  shown  by 
the  institution  of  college  lectures  on  all  sub- 
jects, and  a  more  definite  provision  for  the 
admission  of  commoners.  Otherwise,  Jesus 
College  conformed  to  the  old  model.  The 
permission  to  speak  Hebrew  has  probably  re- 
mained a  permission ;  but  one  lesson,  we  be- 
lieve, is  read  in  Welsh. 

Wad  ham  College  marks  the  learned  reign 
of  James  I.  Its  founders,  Nicholas  and 
Dorothy  Wadham,  were  Roman  Catholics, 
and  their  first  design  was  to  found  a  college 
for  English  Roman  Catholics  at  Venice.  But 
they  were  persuaded  by  a  friend  to  build  a 


college  for  Protestants  at  Oxford  instead. 
Whether  they  were  converted  in  the  interim 
does  not  appear.  The  affair  probably  marks 
the  still  fluctuating  or  indifferent  state  of  some 
minds  on  the  subject  of  religion.  The  linger- 
ing respect  for  celibacy,  too,  appears  in  the 
statute  which  prohibited  the  warden  from 
marrying,  and  which  has  been  popularly  as- 
cribed to  the  determination  of  the  foundress, 
then  a  widow4  that  the  first  warden,  who 
would  not  marry  her,  should  marry  no  one 
else.  Nicholas  Wadham  was  cut  off  by  death, 
and  Dorothy  founded  the  college  on  the  site 
of  a  suppressed  monastery  of  Austen  Friars. 
The  most  remarkable  points  in  its  constitu- 
tion are,  that  all  its  fellows  are  permitted  to 
remain  laymen,  and  that  the  fellowships  are 
terminable.  The  last  fact  suggests  that  the 
fellowship  in  the  older  colleges,  though  not  ter- 
minable by  statute,  were  in  fact  generally  ter- 
minated when  the  long  course  of  university 
study  was  completed  ;  especially  when  church 
preferment  was  confined  to  those  who  had 
taken  the  superior  degrees.  In  having  a 
body  of  undergraduate  scholars,  from  which 
the  graduate  fellows  were  elected,  the  found- 
ress of  Wadham  had  been  already  anticipated 
by  other  founders. 

Wadham  may  be  almost  said  to  close  the 
history  of  the  colleges.  Henceforth,  there 
are  many  benefactions,  especially  for  under- 
graduates, who  have  now  become  the  real 
students,  but  only  two  dubious  foundations. 
The  family  fellowships  of  the  Tesdales  and 
Wightwicks  at  Pembroke  were  originally  in- 
tended not  as  an  independent  college,  but  as 
an  addition  to  Balliol.  Though  this  college 
produced  and  neglected  Johnson,  its  real  im- 
portance is  of  yesterday.  And  Worcester 
College  rather  grew  Ly  a  series  of  accretions 
than  from  the  definite  will  and  plan  of  any 
one  founder.  The  colleges  had  now  com- 
pletely become  the  university.  The  few  re- 
maining halls  bad  lost  their  nature  when 
Leicester  took  into  his  hands  as  chancellor 
the  nomination  of  their  principals,  the  elec- 
tion of  whom  by  the  scholars  gave  the  halls 
their  free  character.  The  proctorial  cycle 
had  been  introduced,  giving  the  election  of 
the  proctors  to  the  colleges  in  turn  instead 
of  the  university.  The  governing  body  was 
narrowed  by  Leicester  to  the  heads  of  houses 
and  doctors,  by  Laud  to  tbe  heads.  The 
university  ceased  to  teach,  and  each  college 
became  a  little  university  to  itself.  And  lit- 
tle enough  they  taught,  even  in  the  judg- 
ment of  their  partisans,  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  wretched  was  the  state  of  Ox- 
ford during  that  period.     The  fellowships, 
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already  close  enough,  to  localities,  families, 
and  schools,  were  farther  closed  by  interest 
and  corruption.  The  fellows  became  noto- 
rious only  for  their  grossness  and  their  port 
What  little  literature  there  was,  was  chiefly 
of  the  classical  kind.  Even  Aristotle's  phi- 
losophy appears  at  one  time  to  have  been 
scarcely  read.  Theology,  of  course,  still  liv- 
ed as  a  study  in  a  university  exclusively 
clerical.  But  the  three  faculties,  with  all 
their  lectures  and  disputations,  became,  as 
two  of  them  at  least  still  remain,  a  mere  jun- 
gle of  formalities  and  fees.  The  beginning 
of  this  century  saw  a  revival,  in  which  CyrU 
Jackson,  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Eveleigh, 
Provost  of  Oriel,  and  Parsons,  Master  of 
Balliol,  were  the  great  movers. 

If  there  is  anything  clear  in  history,  it  is 
that  monasticism  belongs  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  not  to  the  Protestant  system. 


And  to  us  it  is  clear  that  colleges,  as  design-, 
ed  by  their  founders,  are  institutions  essen- 
tially monastic.  The  difficulty  has  been 
evaded  by  dispensing  with  residence,  that  is, 
simply  by  destroying  the  whole  idea  and 
purpose  of  a  college.  And  the  foundation 
of  colleges  has  ceased.  Fellowships,  and 
still  more  exhibitions,  have  been  added  to 
those  which  exist ;  but  no  one  imitates  Mer- 
ton  or  Wykeham.  This  is  simple  historical 
fact,  which  it  is  useful  to  appreciate  before 
the  practical  question  is  approached. 

Those  in  whom  this  slight  sketch  may  ex- 
cite any  desire  to  pursue  the  subject,  had 
better  commence  by  studying  the  published 
statutes  of  Merton,  All  Souls,  Magdalen,  and 
Corpus.  It  is  in  these,  not  in  Wood  or  Hu- 
ber,  however  great  on  the  Universities,  that 
the  truth  respecting  the  Colleges  is  to  be 
found. 


From    Chamoors's   Journal. 
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There  is,  perhaps,  no  better  way  of  | 
acquiring  a  clear  idea  of  the  great  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  society  and  litera- 
ture within  the  last  sixty  years,  than  by  look- 
ing over  a  few  volumes  of  old  magazines 
published  prior  to  that  date.  Neither  the 
books  nor  the  newspapers  of  the  last  cen- 
tury convey  so  correct  an  impression  of  these 
changes,  as  that  which  may  be  gained  from 
the  monthly  periodicals.  We  are  so  familiar 
with  the  works  of  Addison,  Swift,  Johnson, 
and  Goldsmith,  that  we  overlook  in  them 
many  of  the  peculiar  traits  which  distinguish 
their  age.  The  newspapers  of  that  period, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  extremely  meagre  and 
jejune  affairs :  if  they  remind  us  of  the  pro- 
gress which  has  been  made  since  their  day, 
it  is  rather  by  what  they  do  not  contain,  than 
^  by  the  actual  information  they  afford.  But 
the  magazines  were  what  the  newspapers  are 
in  our  time,  and  something  more.  They 
give  us  at  once  the  news,  politics,  literature, 
and  science  of  the  day,  or  rather  of  the 
month.  In  glancing  over  them,  we  are 
transported  back  to  that  bygone  epoch — we 
catch  the  ideas,  and  discern  the  character 
and  tendency  of  the  time — we  learn  not 
•  XXVIIL    2TQ.  H 


merely  the  history  of  passing  events,  but  how 
those  events  affected  the  minds  of  persons 
who  witnessed  them  and  shared  in  them. 
When  we  read,  in  a  modern  work,  a  narra- 
tive of  Lord  Chatham's  administration,  or  of 
the  American  war,  or  the  Gordon  riots,  we 
may  get  all  the  material  facts  in  each  case, 
but  we  read  them  by  the  light  of  the  present 
day,  which  we  feel  to  be  in  one  respect  a 
false  light.  If  we  would  learn  how  the  oc- 
currences were  viewed  at  the  time,  and  how 
they  colored  and  shaped  the  public  opinion 
of  the  day,  and  in  their  turn  took  color  and 
shape  from  this  opinion,  we  must  have  re- 
course to  the  contemporary  magazines. 

But  without  referring  at  present  to  any 
particular  series  of  events,  a  great  deal  may 
be  learned  from  a  general  inspection  of  the 
periodicals  themselves,  their  number,  price, 
style,  and  the  nature  of  their  contents. 
Here,  for  example,  are  eight  or  ten  different 
magazines  published  about  the  same  time, 
between  the  years  1780  and  1785.  There 
are  the  Westminster,  the  European,  the 
London,  the  British,  the  Political,  the  Uni- 
versal, the  Town  and  Country,  the  QentU* 
man's,  the  Lady's,  and  tta   N*»  LnA.^* 
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Magazines;  and  several  others  existed,  of 
which  we  have  no  specimens  at  hand.  As 
the  reading  public  of  that  day  was  very 
small  when  compared  with  the  same  public 
in  our  time,  this  affluence  of  periodicals  is  at 
first  sight  rather  surprising;  and  our  sur- 
prise is  not  diminished  on  remarking  the  low 
price  at  which  they  were  sold,  and  the  care 
evidently  bestowed  upon  what  may  be  term- 
ed the  decorative  portion  of  most  of  them. 
Here,  for  example,  is  the  European  Magazine 
for  September,  1782,  "price  one  shilling;" 
it  contains  eighty  pages  in  octavo,  and  is,  as 
the  title-page  states,  "  embellished  with  the 
following  elegant  engravings: — A  striking 
likeness  of  Lieutenant-general  Eliott,  drawn 
by  Miller,  from  an  original  painting  in  the 
possession  of  Mrs.  Fuller;  a  large  quarto 
perspective  view  of  the  Castle  and  Bay  of 
Gibraltar,  and  the  English  fleet  relieving  the 
garrison  in  1781  ;  a  view  of  the  diving-bell 
and  machinery  used  in  the  case  of  the  Royal 
George ;  and  four  pages  of  music."  Two  of 
the  engravings  are  in  copper-plate,  executed 
in  the  best  style  of  the  art,  as  it  existed  at 
that  period.  No  monthly  periodical  of  the 
present  day  would  give  so  large  a  quantity 
of  letter-press,  with  so  many  and  such  good 
illustrations,  for  the  same  price.  Yet  this  is 
not  the  cheapest  of  the  old  periodicals.  The 
New  Lady's  Magazine  for  June,  1786, 
"  price  only  sixpence  " — we  quote  the  em- 
phatic announcement  of  the  title-page — 
contains  sixty-six  pages  of  print,  and  is 
"  embellished  with,  first,  a  fine  portrait  and 
striking  likeness  of  Princess  Amelia,  engraved 
by  Page ;  secondly,  a  representation  of  Mrs. 
Inch  bald,  as  Lady  Abbess,  in  the  Comedy  of 
Errors,  engraved  by  Wooding;  thirdly,  a 
striking  likeness  of  Mrs.  Wells,  in  the 
character  of  Jane  Shore,  engraved  by 
Wooding ;  fourthly,  a  new  fancy-pattern  for 
working  an  apron,  &c,  &c,  drawn  by  a 
capital  artist ;  fifthly,  two  cuts,  representing 
the  disposition  of  a  table  of  two  courses  for 
the  month  of  July,  adapted  to  the  Lady's 
Assistant  in  the  whole  Art  of  Cookery  ;  and 
sixthly,  The  Charms  of  Summer,  a  new  song, 
set  to  music  by  Mr.  Hook."  Here,  it  will 
be  6een,  is,  in  fact,  an  illustrated  monthly 
newspaper  (for  the  magazine  contains  the 
usual  summary  of  current  intelligence),  for 
the  price  at  which  a  weekly  paper  of  the 
present  day  is  sold. 

This  last  sentence  conveys  probably  the 
true  explanation  both  of  the  singular  cheap- 
ness and  the  remarkable  number  of  these 
monthly  periodicals  of  the  last  century. 
They  supplied,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 


people  of  that  day,  the  place  both  of  the 
magazines  and  the  weekly  papers,  political 
as  well  as  literary,  of  our  time;  in  some  de- 
gree, indeed,  they  trenched  upon  the  pro- 
vince of  our  daily  papers.  The  magazines, 
it  is  well  known,  were  the  first  to  give  re- 
ports of  parliamentary  debates,  and  a  good 
deal  of  other  highly  interesting  news  ap- 
peared originally  in  their  pages.  In  every 
magazine,  without  exception,  a  considerable 
part  of  each  number  was  devoted  to  the 
current  intelligence  of  the  past  month — not 
a  political  commentary,  such  as  is  given  by 
certain  monthly  periodicals  at  present,  but  a 
regular  digest  of  home  and  foreign  news, 
very  much  in  the  style  usual  in  our  weekly 
papers.  In  fact,  readers  in  that  era  of  slow 
coaches  and  uncertain  packets,  were  content 
to  receive  their  news  once  a  month;  while 
the  dullest  of  us,  in  these  railway  and  steam- 
ship times,  must  know  what  is  going  on  in 
the  world  at  least  as  often  as  once  a  week. 
Thus  we  see  how  it  happened,  that  although 
the  number  of  readers  at  that  time  was  com- 
paratively small,  yet,  as  the  magazines  had, 
so  to  speak,  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  literary 
market,  they  may  have  had  a  larger  circu- 
lation than  that  of  the  ordinary  monthly 
periodicals  of  our  day>  and  so  have  been  en- 
abled, as  is  the  case  with  our  weekly  literary 
papers,  to  give  a  good  deal  of  matter  at  a 
low  price. 

This,  however,  is  evidently  not  a  complete 
explanation  of  the  facts  which  at  first  per- 
plexed us.  A  careful  examination  of  these 
antique  magazines  shows  that  they  must  have 
avoided,  in  a  great  measure,  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  expense  to  a  modern  literary  peri- 
odical— namely,  the  payment  of  contributors. 
Their  proprietors  relying,  as  they  did,  mainly 
upon  the  attractiveness  of  the  news,  and  the 
pictorial  embellishments,  which  they  offered 
in  profusion,  neglected  the  merely  literary 
part  of  their  publication.  This  portion  of 
the  magazine  was  supplied,  for  the  most  part, 
in  the  manner  in  which  some  of  the  weekly 
newspapers  of  the  present  day  are  accustomed 
to  furnish  a  modicum  of  literature  to  their 
subscribers — that  is  to  say,  partly  by  the 
gratuitous  contributions  of  casual  correspon- 
dents, and  partly  by  copious  extracts  from 
newly  published  works.  Young  and  untried 
writers,  who  were  anxious  to  see  themselves 
in  print ;  unsuccessful  authors,  whose  works 
the  publishers  would  not  buy ;  sufferers,  who 
had  grievances  to  proclaim ;  and  speculators, 
who  had  projects  to  bring  before  the  world, 
addressed  themselves  to  some  one  or  other 
of  the  magazines;  and  a  composition  must 
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have  been  very  indifferent  indeed,  or  very 
exceptionable,  which  was  refused  admission. 
A  page  in  every  number  is  usually  occupied 
by  the  "acknowledgments"  of  the  editor  to 
his  correspondents,  rendered  either  in  the 
form  of  thanks  for  their  "  favors/'  or  sug- 
gestions for  the  improvement  of  their  writ- 
ings.    It  is  well  known  that  most  of  the  au- 
thors of  those  days  made  the  first  essay  of 
their  powers  in   the   magazines.     Johnson, 
Collins,  Goldsmith,  Gray,  and,  in  fact,  almost 
every  writer  who  subsequently  attained  dis- 
tinction, entered  the  field  of  literature  through 
this  always  open  and  inviting  avenue.  -  It  is 
observable,  however,    that  in    no    instance 
did  these  eminent  authors,  when  they  had 
men  to  fame,  continue  to  write  for  the  peri- 
odicals.    The  returns  for  literary  labor  were 
then  small  enough  at  the  best ;  but  while  a 
successful  book  might  bring  some  gain  to  the 
writer,  both  in  money  and  reputation,  the 
best  contributions  to  the  monthly  periodicals 
produced  little  more  than  the  "  thanks  "  of 
the  editor.     The  literary  staff  of  a  magazine 
in  those  days  seems  to*  have  consisted  of  an 
editor-in-chief — a  post  which  was  sometimes 
filled  by  the  publisher  himself — arid  of  three 
or  four  "  hack-writers  "  of  the  humblest  class, 
whose  business  was  mostly  in  the  way  of 
compiling,  extracting,  making  summaries,  and 
writing  to  order,  as  occasion  required.     In 
.looking  over  these  publications,  one  gets  a 
lively,  and  at  the  same  time  a  very  dismal 
idea  of  Grub  Street.     We  see  that  the  pub- 
lic, solicitous  chiefly  about  the  news,  were 
contented  with  a  very  indifferent  quality  of 
literature ;  and  the  publishers,  naturally  con- 
forming to  the  public  taste,  expended  so 
much  in  procuring  intelligence  and  attractive 

frictures,  that  they  could  only  afford  to  pay 
or  the  work  of  the  lowest  literary  crafts- 
men. We  thus  begin  to  understand  how  it 
was  that  the  last  century  produced  that 
swarm  of  dull  and  needy  writers,  the  objects 
of  Pope's  cynical  ridicule,  of  Goldsmith's 
careless  bounty — always  in  want,  yet  always 
managing  to  pick  up  a  scrambling  and  hap- 
hazard subsistence  in  the  obscure  byways  of 
literature.  All  the  qualification  a  magazine 
writer  needed  in  those  days,  was  a  mere  ap- 
titude for  putting  words  together  in  such  a 
manner  as  would  convey  a  meaning ;  subject 
and  materials  wore  provided  for  him  by  his 
employer ;  style  and  learning  were  superflui- 
ties, not  required  or  paid  For.  As  we  turn 
over  the  pages  of  these  antiquated  serials,  we 
distinguish  without  difficulty  the  works  of 
the  luckless  heroes  of  the  Dunciad,  or  their 
compeers.     Here  we  find  an  account  of 


Cook's  first  voyage,  running  through  a  dozen 
numbers  of  the  Town  and  Country  Maga- 
zine.  It  is  condensed,  we  see,  from  Hawkes- 
worth's  narrative,    with  all   the    animation 
squeezed  out  of  it,  and  is  apparently  about 
as  interesting  as  a  log-book.     Then  we  have 
a  description  of  the  counties  of  England  and 
Scotland — another  dreary  series  of  articles, 
exactly  in  the  style  of  a  gazetteer,  and  no 
doubt  compiled  from  a  work  of  that  class. 
Biographies  of  eminent  men,   done  in   the 
same  literal  and  unattractive  manner,  occupy 
a  considerable  space.     For  light  reading,  we 
have  hapless  attempts  at  humorous  essays  in 
the  style  of  the  Spectator,  and  "  moral  tales," 
generally  of  a  most  absurd  and  lackadaisical 
character.     Here,  for  example,  is  the  open- 
ing paragraph  of  one  which  -  ought  to  be 
rather  above  the  ordinary  mark,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  thought  worthy  of  being  "embellished 
with  an  engraving  from  the  design  of  a  cele- 
brated artist."     It  is  entitled  "The  Infant 
Rambler,  or  Distressed  Mother,"  and  begins 
in  the  following  fashion : — "  Eliza  was  a  per- 
son of  the  most  delicate  feelings ;  she  was 
married  to  a  gentleman  whose  sentiments 
were  equal  with  her  own.   He  was  taken  ill ; 
his  illness   turned  to  a  putrid  fever;  and 
though  attended  by  the  most  celebrated  phy- 
sicians, was  summoned  to  that  tribunal  at 
which  we  must  all  appear."     It  will  be  ob- 
served, that  in  this  affecting  passage  a  slight 
lapse  of  the  writer's  grammar  has  summoned 
the  fever  instead  of  the  patient  to  the  ulti- 
mate tribunal.    Justice   to  departed   Grub 
Street,  however,  requires   us  to  add,  that 
there  appears  to  be  no  harm  in  such  compo- 
sitions, beyond  their  invariable  dulness  and 
their  frequent  absurdity. 

The  great  improvement  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  character  of  our  periodical 
literature,  has  usually  been  ascribed  to  the 
influence  of  the  example  set  by  the  Edin- 
burgh Review.  But,  in  fact,  the  existence 
of  this  example  itself,  and  the  change  to 
which  it  is  supposed  to  have  led,  are  due  to 
two  causes — the  French  Revolution,  and  the 
spread  of  education  among  the  people. 
The  manner  in'  which  the  French  Revolution 
operated  indirectly  in  changing  the  form  of 
English  literature,  is  a  curious  subject,  which 
the  elder  D'Israeli,  or  some  other  historian 
of  literature,  would  have  found  worth  inves- 
tigating. We  do  not  now  refer  to  the 
grander  and  more  profound  effects  of  that 
great  convulsion,  but  simply  to  the  peculiar 
influence  which  it  had  in  giving  a  new  shape, 
style,  and  character,  to  the  productions  oC 
our  periodical  yro&  A  vwj  taAKxv\sccg*. 
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This  effect  was  produced  in  a  very  simple 
way,  though  one  that  has  perhaps  never 
been  clearly  stated.  It  has  been  before  re- 
marked, that  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
last  century,  the  monthly  magazines  supplied 
the  place  of  our  present  weekly  papers,  as 
the  purveyors  of  news  to  the  great  mass  of 
the  reading-public,  and  that  the  attractive- 
ness which  they  derived  from  this  office,  se- 
cured for  them  a  large  circulation,  without 
reference  to  the  quality  of  their  literature, 
to  which,  consequently,  little  regard  was 
paid.  But  the  exciting  events  of  the  French 
devolution,  and  of  the  wars  which  followed 
it,  led  to  an  eager  demand  for  news,  which 
could  not  be  satisfied  by  a  monthly  publica- 
tion. The  daily  papers  rose  largely  in  circu- 
lation, and  assumed  a  new  character,  no 
longer  confining  themselves  to  the  mere  col- 
lection of  intelligence,  but  beginning  to  com- 
ment freely  and  regularly  upon  the  events  of 
the  day.  Finally,  to  satisfy  the  taste  for 
mingled  politics  and  literature — a  taste  which 
had  been  originally  awakened  by  the  monthly 
periodicals — the  weekly  papers  were  estab- 
lished, or  recast,  and,  after  various  changes, 
gradually  assumed  the  form  which  they  have 
at  the  present  day — a  form  which,  it  may  be 
added,  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  this  country 
and  the  United  States. 

Deprived  of  their  functions  as  chroniclers 
of  news,  the  magazines  were  compelled 
thenceforward  to  depend  for  their  success 
entirely  upon  their  literature ;  and  to  render 
this  attractive,  its  quality  had  at  least  to  be 
raised  to  the  level  of  that  of  most  contempo- 
rary works.  It  could  not  be  supposed  that 
the  public  would  continue  to  purchase  the 
trashy  compilations  and  inane  fictions  which 
had  merely  been  tolerated  before,  by  most 
readers,  for  the  sake  of  the  parliamentary 
debates  and  monthly  digest  of  intelligence 
which  had  accompanied  them.     Now  that 


these  were  withdrawn,  it  was  certain  that  the 
newspapers  and  the  circulating  libraries 
would  supply  in  Great  Britain,  as  they  did 
on  the  continent,  the  wants  of  the  reading 
public,  unless  an  entire  change  should  be 
effected  in  the  character  of  the  monthly  and 
quarterly  serials.  It  was  undoubtedly  Fran- 
cis Jeffrey  who  first  perceived  the  necessity 
for  this  change,  and  showed  how  it  was  to  be 
effected.  By  paying  the  contributors  to  the 
Edinburgh  Review  at  a  rate  corresponding 
to  that  at  which  the  authors  of  successful 
books  were  usually  paid,  he  secured  for  the 
Review  the  regular  co-operation  of  some  of 
the  ablest  writers  in  the  country ;  and  while 
the  merit  of  their  productions  won  for  the 
Review  a  great  and  remunerative  success, 
they  had  the  effect,  at  the  same  time,  of 
raising  the  general  standard  and  character 
of  periodical  literature.  The  diffusion  of 
knowledge  and  of  cultivated  tastes  over  a 
constantly  extending  circle  of  readers,  no 
doubt  contributed  not  a  little  to  bring  about 
this  consummation.  But  there  can  be  as 
little  doubt,  that  the  excitement  of  the  revo- 
lutionary and  Napoleonic  wars  hastened  the 
change,  and  gave  it  a  peculiar  direction  and 
result.  For  one  effect,  it  swept  away,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  which  has  always  had  a  special 
circulation  and  support,  the  whole  brood  of 
the  old  periodicals,  doubtless  because  their, 
conductors  could  not  comprehend,  or  adapt 
themselves  to,  the  change  of  circumstances, 
and  the  new  spirit  and  wants  of  the  age. 
The  existing  magazines  are  the  products  of 
these  new  conditions ;  and,  as  was  before  re- 
marked, it  is  not  till  we  have  compared  them 
with  their  predecessors,  that  we  obtain  an 
accurate  perception  of  the  wide  chasm  in 
literature  which  separates  the  era  of  our 
great-grandfathers  from  our  own. 


The  Last  of  the  Stuarts. — It  is  under- 
stood that  the  nearest  of  kin  to  the  Stuarts, 
now  living,  is  the  present  King  of  Sardinia, 
and  that  the  last  descendant  in  the  direct 
line  was  Cardinal  York,  who  died  some  years 
since  in  Rome,  and  was  interred  in  the  Vati- 
can, where  a  tomb  is  erected  to  his  memory, 
inscribed,  "  Henry  IX.,  King  of  England." 
It  is  said  that  George  IV.  treated  the  Car- 


dinal very  generously,  and  paid  him  an  an- 
nual pension ;  and  that  the  tomb  which  claims 
for  the  last  of  the  Stuarts  the  title  of  King 
of  England  was  paid  for  by  George  IV.  This 
fact  is  conclusive  that  the  Romish  Church 
has  never  acknowledged  the  reigning  family, 
as  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  George  IV. 
conceded  that  Cardinal  York  was  King  of 
England. 
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Outside  the  San  Gallo  gate  of  Florence 
lUnds  the  triumphal  arch  raised  to  comme- 
morate the  entrance  of  Francis  III.,  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  and  of  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria, 
on  the  evening  of  the  10th  January,  1738, 
into  the  capital  of  their  new  dominions. 
That  arch — a  heavy  imitation  of  the  arch  of 
Oons  tan  tine,  by  an  architect  of  Lorraine- 
stands  as  a  great  land-mark  in  the  history  of 
the  Tuscan  Dukedom.  The  very  sculptures 
that  deform  it  speak  of  a  new  dynasty  in  old 
Etruria — the  double-headed  eagle  grasps  in 
its  claws  both  the  sceptre  and  the  sword. 
Giovanni  Gastone,  the  last  of  the  Medici,  had 
been  borne  to  his  tomb  in  San  Lorenzo,  to 
that  magnificent  chapel,  the  burial-place  of 
his  family,  where  the  marvellous  figures  of 
Michael  Angelo — "  the  ghosts"  of  Julian  and 
of  Duke  Lorenzo — "  are  sitting  on  their  se- 
pulchres." Decrepit  and  diseased,  the  worn- 
oat  profligate  had  sunk  childless  to  the  grave, 
rod  the  fairest  region  of  Italy  was  freed  from 
a  race  that  for  three  centuries  had  been  "  its 
{lory  and  its  shame." 

We  do  not  care  to  dwell  on  that  dark  re- 
DOrd  which  constitutes  the  history  of  the 
later  Medici,  and  we  have  no  time  to  describe 
Tuscany  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  that  old 
priest-ridden  Cosmo  III.,  whom  Addison  de- 
Mribes  so  spicily  in  his  "  Travels."  We  wish 
rather  to  speak  of  Tuscany  in  later  days,  and 
whether  fortunately  or  unfortunately,  we 
nave  "  no  end  of  books"  on  such  a  subject. 
We  have  given  a  sample  above,  and  we  think 
it  peculiarly  apropos  that  a  history  like  Zobi's, 
m>  elaborate,  and  so  thoroughly  liberal,  should 
be  just  now  in  course  of  publication.  Captain 
Napier's  six  heavy  Dutch-looking  little  vo- 
lumes had  by  no  means  exhausted  the  more 
valuable  materials  of  "  Florentine  History," 
and  on  the  reign  of  Leopold  I.  they  were 
peculiarly  defective.  And  we  thank  Signor 
Zobi  especially  for  his  ample  treatment  of 
the  great  ecclesiastical  questions  which  ex- 
cited Tuscany  seventy  years  ago,  and  are 
now  in  some  degree  exciting  it  again ;  and 
for  those  chapters  on  the  clergy,  that  read 
|ike  a  tale  of  the  Decameron,  even  in  the 


pages  of  a  sober  historian.  Mr.  Whiteside's 
book  has  at  least  received  the  stamp  of  pub- 
lic approval,  as  it  has  reached  a  fifth  edition. 
Few  of  our  modern  writers  on  Italy  have 
produced  a  work  so  readable;  and  this 
makes  amends  for  a  variety  of  smaller  mat- 
ters which  we  are  not  at  all  disposed  to  carp 
at.  We  have  had  occasion  to  admire  at 
times  the  happy  art  with  which  an  intelligent 
tourist,  whose  "  stay  is  limited,"  contrives 
to  work  up  the  loose  materials  of  a  few  street 

Eamphlets,  through  which  he  has  spelled 
is  way  by  aid  of  dictionary,  into  a  handsome 
volume,  of  which,  the  chances  are,  the  infor- 
mation so  liberally  communicated  by  couriers 
and  waiters,  and  commissionaires ,  aided  by 
the  unfailing  "Murray,"  forms  the  staple. 
Mr.  Whiteside,  who  very  properly  does  just 
as  he  likes  in  these  matters,  has  evidently 
picked  up  some  of  his  details  from  such 
"  distinguished"  and  "  standard"  authorities, 
and  we  do  not  know  any  one  who  has  made 
better  use  of  the  litter  of  street  pamphlets. 
A  tract  of  Massimo  d'Azeglio,  well  meriting 
a  place — a  history  of  St.  Philomena,  by  some 
abbate*  of  marvellous  credulity,  or  of  strong 
faith  in  the  credulity  of  his  readers — and, 
above  all,  "The  True  Story  of  Beatrice 
Cenci,"  condensed  from  a  little  nameless 
volume  about  as  authentic  as  the  "History 
of  the  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom, ' 
as  we  strongly  suspect  Mr.  Whiteside  knew 
right  well — besides  law  and  literature,  man- 
ners and  morals,  and  the  want  of  both  as  a 
variety.  Such  a  book  is  just  what  a  traveller 
needs,  neither  too  heavv  nor  too  trivial  or 
sufheiently  comprehensive — 

"Quidquid  agunt  homines  nostri  farrago  libellu" 

Signor  Farrini's  third  volume,  though  per- 
haps less  interesting  on  the  whole  than  the 
two  which  preceded,  indicates,  we  think, 
decided  progress  in  the  art  of  writing  history, 
and  in  truth  the  loose  slippery  second-rate 
newspaper  style  of  his  earlier  volumes 
afforded  considerable  room  for  improvement. 
It  is  already  known  to  all  who  take  an  inters 
in  Italian  TQ&ttAtt  \sj  ^to&  Vnastaatafe  ^  ^ 
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Gladstone — a  book  much  better  than  the 
original.     It  is  to  be   regretted   that   that 
accomplished  translator  did  not  choose  in- 
stead the  far  more  profound  and  interesting 
volumes  of  the  Marquis  Gualterio  of  Orvieto, 
unquestionably  the  finest  work  that  has  jet 
appeared  on  the  history  of  Italy  since  1815. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  task  of  trans- 
lating would  have  been  considerable,  as  the 
five  volumes  already  published  bring  down 
the  history  only  to  1847  ;  and  at  this  rate, 
ere  the  work  be  completed,  there  may  very 
possibly  be  another  revolution,  and  materials 
in  abundance  for  a  few  additional  volumes  as 
a  sequel.     Still,  were  the  documents  that 
are    appended    simply   passed    over,    the 
mere  text  of  Gualterio  would  give  a  far 
more  perfect  idea  of  the  great  Italian  parties 
to  an  English  reader  than  any  other  work 
we  could  name  :  and  we  do  not  yet  despair  of 
seeing  some  attempt  made  to  "  do"  it  into 
our  vernacular.     Meantime,   in  addition  to 
sober  prose,  we  have  a  distillation  of  Italian 
politics    in    poetry,    under   the    attractive 
though  somewhat  enigmatical  name  of  "  Casa 
Guidi  Windows.'*    We  have  no  time  to  criti- 
cise at  length  a  poem  so  vigorous  and  so 
beautiful,  and  calculated  to  take  so  high  a 
place  for  its  own  merits,  apart  from  the  in- 
terest of  Italian  politics.     It  is,  in  short,  the 
poetical  apotheosis  of  Young  Italy  ;  and  yet 
that  young  gentleman  is  pretty  soundly  lec- 
tured before  his  canonization.     Our  object 
is  more  sober,  and  less  ambitious  :  and  leav- 
ing Mrs.  Browning  to  watch  the  Arno  as  it 
shoots  "right   through   the   heart  of  Flo- 
rence," we  would  occupy  ourselves  in  tra- 
cing the  political  history  and  prospects  of 
Tuscany,  as  suggested  in  these  and  sundry 
other   works,    "  too   tedious   to  mention.  "• 
They  are  of  special  present  interest,  seeing 
that  all  Tuscany  has  been  excited  of  late  by 
sundry   attempts    to  abolish    her    boasted 
legislation,  and  especially  the  laws  of  the 
first  Leopold. 

We  shall  endeavor  to  convey  an  idea,  in 
as  few  words  as  possible,  of  the  great  out- 
lines of  that  policy  which  raised  Tuscany 
to  so  high  a  place  among  civilized  nations, 
and  of  those  laws,  which  for  more  than  a 
century  have  been  vitally  connected  with 
.  the  social  and  political  wellbeing  of  her  peo- 
ple. The  Regency  that  governed  Tuscany 
in  the  absence  of  Francis  II. #  made  no 
progress  for  years  towards  the  removal  of 
the  glaring  abuses  of  the  Medicean  legisla- 


*  Francis  JIL,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  i*  known  as 
Francis  II  ofTtucany,  and  Frauds  I.  of  Austria. 


tion :  even  Richcourt   and  Rucellai  feared 
to  provoke  too  hastily  the  jealousy  of  the 
Court  of  Rome  by  any  measure  that  might 
be  construed  into  resistance  of  Papal  autho- 
rity, and  hence  their  policy  was  rather  that 
of  defence  than   that  of  aggression.    The 
history  of  the  Regency  may  be  summed  up 
in  a  few  words :  a  long  struggle   with  the 
Church,  with  clamorous  monks  and  refrac- 
tory bishops,   the   Franzonis  of  their  day, 
aided  and  abetted  by  the  Papal  Court  in 
their  opposition  to  the  very  appearance  of 
reform;    another  co-ordinate  struggle  with 
feudal  nobles  in  the  Apennines,  surrounded 
with  their  bravi  and  banditti,  such  as  are 
painted  in  Manzoni's  romance ;  an  ineffectu- 
al attempt  on  the  Maremme ;  a  few  useful 
laws,   and  a  step  in  advance   towards  the 
principle  of  Free  Trade,  but  little  real  im- 
provement on  the  condition  of  the  country. 
The  priests  were  still  in  the  ascendant ;  the 
Jesuits  were  the  tutors  and  schoolmasters  in 
the  land  of  Macchiavel  and  Galileo ;  the  two 
universities,  Pisa  and  Siena,  languished  under 
a  rule  that  would  have  made  the  very  sun 
stand  still  in  obedience  to  the  Canon  law ; 
learning  had   decayed — even  painting  and 
sculpture  had  degenerated ;  the  Delia  Crus- 
can  Academy  alone  flourished  in  all  the  in- 
supportable pedantry  of  "  word-catchers  that 
lived  on  syllables." 

And  such  was   the   state  of  matters  in 
1765,  when  Peter  Leopold,  the   younger 
son  of  Francis  I.  and  of  Maria  Theresa,  as- 
cended the  Grand-Ducal  throne  at  the  early 
age  of  eighteen.   The  rival  claims  of  Austria 
and  Spain  had  been  adjusted  by  the  marriage 
of  the  young  prince  with  the  Infanta  Maria 
Louisa,  and  Tuscany  assumed  again  the  po- 
sition of    an   independent  kingdom.      The 
State  was  too  small  to  be  a  gainer  by  taking 
any  decided  part  in  European  contests,  and 
Leopold's  first  aim  was  to  establish  its  strict 
neutrality;  and  this  point  being  so  far  se- 
cured by  his  relations  with  Spain  and  Aus- 
tria, his  efforts  were  directed,  during  the 
twenty-five  years  of  his  reign,  to  the  internal 
improvement  of  his  dominions,  so  as  to  make 
of    Tuscany   a  model  kingdom.     His  first 
great  measure  indicated  the  whole  course  of 
his  future  legislation :  a  year  after  his  acces- 
sion the  harvest  having  failed,  and  a  famine 
threatening  the  land,  Leopold  at  once  freed 
grain,  native  and  foreign,  from  all  commer- 
cial restrictions,  and  inaugurated  that  princi- 
ple of  Free  Trade  which  he  afterwards  made 
the  law  of  the  State.     Gian   Gas  tone  was 
still  wearing  out  his  days  in  Florence  when 
Salluct  Anthony  Bandini,  a  priest  of  Siena, 
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presented  to  the  ministers  of  the  Grand-Duke 
hit  project  of  Free  Trade  in  Corn  as  the 
great  remedy  for  the  miserable  condition  of 
the  Sanese  Maremme.  The  Cobden  of  those 
days  was  considered  as  either  knave  or  fool — 
the  ministers  did  not  know  exactly  which — 
but  at  all  events  they  could  see  no  earthly 
connection  between  commercial  freedom  and 
the  draining  of  the  Tuscan  marshes.  But 
the  Sanese  archdeacon  was  persevering  as 
an  Anti-Corn-Law-Leaguer,  and  not  only 
wrote  his  "  Economical  Discourse/'  but  sup- 
ported by  Pompeo  Neri,  the  ablest  Tuscan 
jurist  of  his  day,  he  obtained  a  trial  of  his 
principles  from  Francis  II. ;  and  when  the 
first  expositor  of  those  days  was  no  longer 
Bring  to  plead  them  with  his  "unadorned 
eloquence,  they  were  established  as  a  funda- 
mental law  of  Tuscany,  and  with  such  re- 
mits as  to  silence  all  unprejudiced  opponents. 
It  was  the  industry  of  a  free  people  that 
tamed  the  Alps  of  Switzerland,  and  reclaim- 
ed from  the  ocean  the  lands  of  Holland ;  the 
Huguenots  of  France  would  have  settled  in 
the  Maremme  after  the  Revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  had  not  the  weak  and  il- 
liberal Cosmo  III.  prevented  them,  and 
driven  them  elsewhere  with  their  arts  and 
their  industry;  and  Bandini  rightly  judg- 
ed, though  he  dared  not  speak  it  plainly 
to  a  Medici,  that  it  was  not  simply  from 
natural  causes,  but  from  the  effects  of  long 
misgovernment,  that  those  wide  tracts  of 
country  that  had  contained  a  large  part  of 
the  population  of  old  Etruria  were  now  re- 
duced to  pestilential  marshes.  The  colonists 
of  Lorraine  died  in  those  fatal  swamps ;  of 
the  thousand  who  had  been  introduced  in 
the  time  of  the  Regency,  only  thirty-five  re- 
mained when  Leopold  began  his  work  of 
amelioration,  and  the  depopulated  region 
had  become  still  more  dreary  by  being  made 
a  place  of  exile  for  political  offenders.  Be- 
tween death  and  the  Maremme  there  was  but 
little  to  choose,  and  it  required  all  the  Ger- 
man perseverance  of  Leopold  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  reclaiming ;  but  his  new  system 
of  leasing  the  waste  lands,  and  his  liberal 
expenditure  of  means,  produced  a  marvel- 
lous change,  though  his  task  was  left  un- 
finished ;  and  it  was  reserved  for  the  second 
Leopold  to  acquire  still  greater  glory,  ac- 
•.cording  to  Gimti's  Satire,  by  draining  "  the 
pockets  and  the  marshes  "  of  Tuscany. 

To  note  all  the  Leopoldine  reforms  would 
be  to  write  the  history  of  five  and  twenty 
years,  during  which  one  measure  followed 
another  with  a  rapidity  almost  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  modern  legislation.    The 


commerce    of  Tuscany    revived;    Leghorn 
especially  made  marvellous  progress ;  and  if 
the  new  policy  was  injurious  to  the  craft  of 
a  few  grasping  monopolists,  it  tended  to  pro- 
mote "the   greatest  good  of   the  greatest 
number."    The  pernicious  system  of  farming 
the  revenues    was  abolished ;  ecclesiastical 
property  (and  even  the   Grand-Ducal  patri- 
mony) was  subjected  to  taxation,  and  the 
revenue  increased ;    the  whole    system  of 
finance  was  revised ;  the  national  debt  was 
in  great  part  paid  off;  a  municipal  system 
was  established ;  the  old  Medicean  Consulta 
abolished;   leases,  entails,  intramural  inter- 
ments were  disposed  of  in  succession ;  and, 
in  fine,  in  November  1786  was  published 
that  Criminal  Code  which  has  obtained  an 
European  celebrity.    The  old  instruments  of 
torture,  memorials  of  a  bygone  legislation, 
were  burned  in  front  of  the  Barge llo.     We 
have  neither  time  nor  taste  for  examining  the 
merits  or  defects  of  the  Leopoldine  Code, 
as  it  has  been  since  both  tampered  with  and 
perverted.     It  had  nothing  corresponding  to 
our  English  Habeas  Corpus  or  trial  by  Jury 
— its  moral  estimate  of  crime  was  in  many 
points  defective,  and  mild  to  a  fault — the  en- 
tire abolition  of  capital  punishment  was  a 
measure  more  than  questionable ;  and  Leo- 
pold himself,  and   afterwards   his  son,  re- 
established the  penalty  of  death,  though  not 
with  any  very  just  appreciation  of  the  great 
law  which  should  guide  the  legislator  in  a 
subject  so  momentous;   but  we    are  ready 
fully  to  accord  with  Forti  and  Galleatti,  that 
it  is  "  the  most  generous  code  that  ever  is- 
sued   from    the    Cabinet    of    an   absolute 
prince." 

But  it  is  more  to  our  purpose  to  glance  at 
those  ecclesiastical  reforms  which  Leopold, 
directed  chiefly  by  the  Senator  Ruceilai  and 
the  Bishop  of  Pistoia,  carried  out  so  boldly 
in  opposition  to  the  Papal  Court.  Mr. 
Whiteside  has  suggested  the  propriety  of 
republishing  the  life  of  Scipio  de  Ricci  for 
the  benefit  of  Italy — a  measure,  the  expedi- 
ency of  which  may  be  fairly  questioned. 
The  value  of  that  remarkable  book — re- 
markable when  it  was  first  published — lies 
very  much  in  the  documents  which  are  ap- 
pended, and  the  revelations  they  make  of  all 
that  was  polluting  in  the  conventual  life  of 
Pistoia  and  Prato.  It  would  be  like  opening 
to  the  public  the  closed  chambers  of  the 
Museo  Borbonico,  for  the  sake  of  a  lecture 
on  moral  depravity.  And  that  life  itself  is 
one  of  the  clearest  proofs  that  an  attempt  at 
reforming  Roman  Catholicism  has  but  slen- 
der chance  oi  «ro&ra&&i  wA  ^oa^  *»***» 
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standard  mast  be  lifted  up  in  Italy  than  the 
yellow  flag  of  the  keys  and  mitre.  The  Pope 
who  condemned  the  Synod  of  Pistoia  was 
Pins  VI. — "  that  honest  Braschi  who  drained 
the  pontine  marshes" — and  to  come  to  later 
times,  the  few  years  of  the  Pontificate  of 
Pius  IX.  might  dissipate  for  ever  the  idea 
that  Romish  infallibility  can  deny  itself  and 
change ;  so  that  even  Gioberti  himself  has 
entirely  given  up,  in  his  "  rinnovamento 
civile/'  his  first  and  favorite  theory  of  Italian 
regeneration  by  means  of  a  reforming  Papa- 
cy. There  is  one  stanza  in  the  "  Casa  Guidi 
Windows,"  (the  twenty -sixth,)  which  con- 
tains more  good  sense,  besides  good  poetry 
gratis,  on  the  subject  of  reforming  Pontiffs, 
than  some  volumes  written  of  late,  ex  pro- 
fesso,  on  that  debated  question ;  and  as  long 
as  a  Pope  "must  hold  by  Popes,"  and  " by 
Councils  from  Nicea  up,"  or  rather  down, 
"to  Trent" — as  long  as  he  must  "resent 
each  man's  particular  conscience,"  and  sit 
"  attesting  with  his  pastoral  ring  and  staff/' 

"  To  such  a  pictnre  of  our  Lady,  hit 
Off  well  by  artist  angel*,  though  not  half 
As  fair  as  Giotto  would  have  painted  it/' 

and  as  long  as  he  must  do  a  thousand  things 
besides,  according  to  the  Canons,  we  do  not 
expect  that  either  Pius  IX.  or  any  future 
Pius,  Gregory  or  Benedict,  will  ever  sit  in 
the  chair  of  Hildebrand,  "  with  Andrea  Do- 
ria'8  forehead."  But  this  by  the  way.  The 
life  of  Scipio  de  Ricci,  very  creditably  ex- 
purgated, is  now  before  the  English  public, 
and  had  the  editor  condensed  it  into  a  single 
volume,  the  book  would  have  lost  nothing  of 
its  value.  Besides,  in  these  days  of  Athe- 
nian thirst  for  novelty,  Mr.  Roscoe  ought  to 
have  avoided  the  appearance  of  foisting  his 
two  octavos  on  the  public  as  the  translation 
of  something  new,  in  fact,  "of  one  of  the 
most  popular  works  of  the  day."  Davvero! 
We  were  impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
De  Rotter's  "  Vie  de  Scipion  de  Ricci"  had 
been  published  in  Brussels  in  1825,  and  we 
remember  glancing  over  the  misty  volumes 
with  that  title,  which  bore  all  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  thumbed  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  That  old  book  of  De  Rotter  is 
on  the  whole  a  dull  and  tedious  narrative, 
and  all  that  it  contains  of  value  to  a  modern 
reader  has  long  since  been  better  told  else- 
where. Especially  Zobi's  chapters  on  eccle- 
siastical matters  are  worth  half  a  dozen  vol- 
umes like  De  Rotter's. 

Yet  Scipio  de  Ricci  merited  a  biography 

of  some  kind.     He  was  a  Jansenist,  devout 

And  pure  in  morals  as  Arnauld  or  Pascal, 


though  far  beneath  the  intellectual  measure 
of  the  great  Portroyalists ;  to  him  more  than 
to  any  other,  Leopold  was  indebted  for  those 
ecclesiastical  principles  which  he  wrought 
into  the  laws  of  Tuscany.    We  enter  on  this 
subject  more  at  length,  because  Leopold  II. 
is  now  undoing  the  work  of  his  wiser  ances- 
tor, and   because  Piedmont  is  fighting  the 
same  battle  at  the   present  day  that  was 
fought  in  Tuscany  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
At  the  period  when  the  Medicean  dynasty 
became  extinct,  (a.  d.  1737,)  Tuscany,  with 
a  population  of  890,608,  had  no  less  than 
27,108  ecclesiastics,  (Zobi,  vol.  i.  p.  323,) 
and  fully  one-third  of  the  whole  country  was 
the  property  of  the  Church.     The  land  was 
of  course  a  little  monkish  Paradise,  just  like 
Palermo,  as  Lord  Shrewsbury  pictured  it 
forth  the  other  day  to  the  Milesian  imagina- 
tion of  Father  Fogarty.    Popish  ideas,  how- 
ever, differ  on  these  points,  and  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  monastic  interpretation  of 
certain  commandments  of  the  Decalogue  was 
— to  say  the  least — peculiar.     Rome  threw 
the  shield  of  her  protection  over  "  the  holy 
order  of  St.  Dominick,"   and  the  offending 
names  of  Prato  and  Pistoia,  whose  almost 
inconceivable  immorality  had  been  brought 
to  light  by  Ricci;  but  notwithstanding  the 
intrigues  of  the  Holy  See,  the  obnoxious 
convents  were  suppressed,  and  stringent  laws 
were  enacted,  regulating  the  mode  of  admis- 
sion in  future  into  the  monastic  orders,  and 
determining  the  age  at  which  the  habit  or 
the  veil  could  be  assumed,  with  other  regu- 
lations as  to  dowry,  tending  to  dry  up  the 
resources  of  the  recluses.     The  Mortmain 
laws  of  1751,  which  the  senator  Rucellai  had 
introduced  during  the  regency  as  the  first 
check  to  an  increase  of  priestly  wealth  and 
power,  were  still  further  extended  in  1769, 
and  in  twelve  years  the  number  of  the  friars 
was  reduced  to  nearly  2,000,  and  the  con- 
vents had  sunk  from  321  to  213.     Besides, 
the  regular  clergy,  with  all  the  conventual 
establishments,  were   subjected  directly  to 
the  authority  of  the  bishops — a  measure  vio- 
lently resisted  by  Rome,  for  the  friars  are 
the  great  Papal  militia  for  the  upholding  of 
the  Papal  rule  throughout  Catholic  Christ- 
endom.   The  bishops  again  were  chosen  by 
the  Government,  and  the  Pope  was  limited 
to  the  simple  ceremony  of  confirming  the  ap-, 
pointment.      It  was  a  thoroughly  Erastian 
proceeding  of  course,  but  Rome  is  a  great 
political  organization  rather  than  a  Churchy 
and  claims  the  right  of  interfering,  by  virtue 
of  its  spiritual  supremacy,  in  the  civil  admin- 
istration of  kingdoms  professedly  indepen- 
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dent.  When  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
made  a  violent  outcry  against  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Titles  Bill  introduced  by  Lord  John 
Russell,  they  were  perfectly  well  aware  that 
in  every  one  of  the  Catholic  kingdoms  they 
had  been  subjected  to  laws  far  more  strin- 
gent than  that  mild  protest  against  Papal 
aggression. 

The  Papal  tribunals  claimed  the  right  of 
publishing  bulls,  acts,  indulgences,  and  the 
prohibitory  index,  without  the  authority  of 
the  Government ;  and,  above  all,  the  bull 
"  In  Ccena  Domini/'  with  all  the  "  improve- 
ments" of  Ghislieri,  was  duly  read  on  Holy 
Thursday,  putting  forth  the  supreme  autho- 
rity of  the  Pope,  by  right  divine,  over  the 
princes  and  subjects  of  every  Catholic  State. 
These  claims  were  met  by  the  royal  right  of 
the  Exequatur,  which  prohibited  all  such 
publication  without  the  authority  of  the  civil 
power.  It  is  marvellous  with  what  unity  of 
purpose  the  Romish  Church  has  continued 
for  centuries  to  sustain  the  power  she  has 
usurped,  and  to  contend  inch  by  inch  for 
every  vestige  of  her  dominion.  The  Mort- 
main laws  had  been  established  elsewhere, 
by  the  Dukes  of  Savoy — by  the  Princes  of 
Este  in  Modena  and  Ferrara — by  the  Re- 
public of  Genoa — and,  above  all,  by  Venice. 
Siena,  the  great  Ghibelline  city  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  had  wisely  restricted  the  acquisition  of 

Sroperty  by  ecclesiastics  ;  but  Florence,  with 
er  Guelphic  sympathies,  had  allowed  the 
religious  orders  to  encroach  till  they  held  "  in 
dead  hands"  one-third  of  her  possessions. 
But  the  Exequatur  was  embodied  even  in 
the  Florentine  statute  of  1415,  which  con- 
tained provisions  equivalent  to  the  "  Provi- 
sora"  and  "Praemunire"  of  our  English 
statute-book :  and  in  the  time  of  Cosmo  I., 
when  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
were  published  in  Tuscany,  they  were  first 
authorized  by  the  Grand  Duke,  and  confirm- 
ed by  the  authority  of  the  Florentine  Senate. 
— (Zobi,  vol.  ii.  p.  84.) 

The  readers  of  St.  Priest  may  remember 
his  singularly  graphic  description  of  the  visit 
of  the  two  sons  of  Maria  Theresa — Joseph 
1L  of  Austria  and  Leopold  of  Tuscany — to 
the  city  of  the  Church,  on  the  death  of  the 
old  Rezzonico. — (Fall  of  the  Jesuits,  chap, 
iii.)  There  can  be  little  doubt  of  their  influ- 
ence on  the  conclave  that  elected  Ganganelli ; 
and,  at  all  events,  when  the  brief  was  issued 
that  suppressed  the  Jesuits,  (July  21st 
1773,)  it  immediately  received  the  Royal 
Exequatur  in  Austria  and  Tuscany.  The 
Company  of  Jesus  had  been  introduced  into 
die  latter  State  by  Laynez,  at  the  invitation 


of  Eleanor  of  Toledo,  wife  of  Cosmo  I.,  and 
had  succeeded  in  establishing  their  colleges 
in  all  the  great  towns  of  the  Duchy.  Lo- 
renzo de  Ricci,  the  general  of  the  Order  at 
the  time  of  the  suppression,  was  himself  a 
Florentine,  and  a  near  relative  of  the  reform- 
ing Bishop  of  Pistoia,  to  whom  he  bequeath- 
ed his  silver  crucifix :  but  the  rooting  out  of 
the  formidable  society  was  a  part  of  the  plans 
of  Leopold ;  their  colleges  were  dosed  and 
their  property  confiscated ;  their  "  House  of 
Exercises,"  in  the  old  fortress  of  San  Miniato, 
was  dismantled,  and  their  few  books  added 
to  the  rich  collection  of  the  Magliabecchian 
Library,  and  after  220  years  they  were  final- 
ly driven  out  of  Tuscany.  The  brief  of  Gan- 
ganelli is  still  the  law  of  the  State.  The 
Jesuits  as  an  order  have  never  been  able  to 
obtain  admission  since,  though  but  lately  it 
was  attempted  to  introduce  the  Ladies  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  the  precursors  and 
outriders  (we  beg  pardon  of  the  Ladies  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  for  such  a  phrase)  of  the 
Company  of  Loyola ;  and  till  the  laws  of 
Peter  Leopold  are  abolished,  they  can  never 
legally  re-estsblish  themselves  in  the  land 
where  they  had  signalized  r.oth  their  science 
and  their  devotion  by  the  imprisonment  of 
Galileo.  The  Jesuits  at  first  resisted  the 
Grand-Ducal  order,  and  then  had  recourse 
to  "  pious  fraud"  in  seeking  to  keep  up  their 
society  under  its  new  symbol  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  but  at  last  they  were  obliged  to  yield, 
by  either  secularizing  themselves  or  going 
into  exile.  A  few  clung  to  the  old  walls  of 
their  dismantled  "  Houses/'  while  others  act- 
ed with  the  spirit  of  real  patriots,  and 

u  Left  their  country  for  their  country's  good." 

This  measure  was  followed  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  right  of  sanctuary.  Leopold  had 
concluded  a  Concordat  with  Pius  VI.  in  1775, 
but  finding  that  Rome  could  turn  the  most 
seemingly  liberal  agreement  to  her  own  ad- 
vantage, he  resolved  in  future  "  to  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  Concordats,"  but  to  act  on 
his  own  authority.  The  sanctuaries  were 
cleared  accordingly  of  the  robbers  and  assas- 
sins who  had  sought  the  protection  of  the 
Church  to  avoid  the  penalty  of  their  crimes. 
The  Foro  Ecciesiastico,  and  other  privileged 
courts,  were  still  in  existence,  but  in  1778 
the  tribunal  of  the  Nunciature  was  abolished, 
and  then  the  tribunal  of  the  Holy  Office  (in 
1782.)  Even  Republican  Florence,  though 
adhering  to  the  great  Guelphic  party,  had 
resisted  the  interference  of  the  Popes  with 
her  internal  administration,  and  it  was  only, 
in  1060  th&t  fox  \ta  ^\»tabfe*^*V^ 
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cio  held  court  within  her  walls.  But  the 
Inquisition — and  it  is  well  to  recall  it  in 
these  days  of  re-action — had  a  prescriptive 
right  of  more  than  500  years ;  for,  more 
than  five  centuries  ago,  there  were  adherents 
of  "  the  pure  gospel '  in  the  fair  city.  The 
Paulicians  or  raterini  bad  a  numerous  party, 
but  Dominick  of  Guzman  had  just  headed  an 
exterminating  crusade  against  the  Albigcn- 
ses  on  the  plains  of  Languedoc,  and  the  dog 
with  the  blazing  torch— the  chosen  and  ap- 
propriate emblem  of  St  Dominick — ere  long 
lighted  his  fires  in  Italy.  Fra  Pietro  of  Ve- 
rona, better  known  in  the  annals  of  his  order 
as  Pietro  Martire,  roused  the  Florentines 
against  the  unoffending  Paulicians,  and  the 
result  was  not  so  much  a  civil  war  as  a  mas- 
.  sacre.  In  the  Via  Guicciardina,  opposite  the 
Church  of  Laura  Felicita,  on  the  spot  where 
one  of  these  extraordinary  battles  was  fought 
against  the  Paterini,  stands  a  column  sur- 
mounted by  the  statue  of  the  terrible  Domi- 
nican. The  knife  in  his  hand  marks  him  out 
at  once  as  "  St.  Peter  Martyr,"  though  few 
perhaps  of  our  English  tourists,  ana  fewer 
still  of  the  occupants  of  the  "  Via  Guicciar- 
dini,"  have  ever  inquired  why  that  statue 
was  erected  to  the  Grand  Inquisitor.  A  few 
glaring  cases  of  persecution  gave  Leopold 
the  fitting  opportunity  of  closing  the  ecclesi- 
astical prisons  and  burning  publicly  the  in- 
struments of  torture.  There  are,  unfortu- 
nately, too  many  ways  of  making  up  for  the 
loss  of  that  Spanish  enginery,  but  except  in 
Rome,  doomed  to  all  that  is  exceptional,  the 
Inquisition  in  the  old  form  exists  nowhere  in 
Italy.  The  abolition  of  the  Foro  Ecclesias- 
tico,  and  the  subjection  of  the  clergy  to  the 
civil  law  in  common  with  other  members  of 
the  State,  and  a  few  other  measures  of  lesser 
importance,  completed  the  defence  which 
Leopold  was  so  long  constructing  against 
Papal  encroachment.  The  Siccardi  laws  in 
Piedmont,  and  the  clerical  censures  on  Santa 
Rosa,  may  give  some  idea  of  the  value  which 
Rome  attaches  to  the  Foro  Ecclesiastico. 

The  internal  reforms  of  the  Church  which 
Ricci  carried  out  in  his  own  diocese,  and  which 
Leopold  resolved  to  introduce  generally,  were 
of  too  short  duration  to  produce  any  very 
marked  effect  on  the  clergy  or  the  people. 
Holding  the  opinions  of  the  Jansenists,  or  at 
least  the  four  points  of  the  Gallican  Church, 
Ricci  denied  of  course  the  Papal  infallibility, 
and  maintained  the  right  of  bishops  to  hold 
synods  in  their  own  dioceses.  He  styled 
himself,  in  his  pastoral  letter  convoking  the 
famous  sjnod  of  Pistoia  (1786),  "  bishop  by 
the  grace  of  God/'  omitting  the  usual  ad- 


dendum "  and  of  the  Holy  See :"  he  treated 
the  Limbo  of  infants  as  "  a  Pelagian  fable/9 
and  Indulgences  as  a  superstition  :  he  advo- 
cated the  use  of  only  one  altar  in  the  church, 
the  celebration  of  mass  in  the  vulgar  tongue, 
and  the  unveiling  of  images  that  were  super- 
stitiously  venerated.  These  reforms,  and  the 
rigid  discipline  exercised  on  the  friars,  whose 
conduct  was  far  from  being  edifying,  excited 
the  whole  country  against  the  "heretic" 
bishop.  The  synod  of  Pistoia  was  eminently 
successful,  but  the  council  of  Florence,  con- 
voked the  year  following,  came  to  quite  an 
opposite  conclusion  on  the  "fifty-seven 
points,"  which  Leopold,  with  the  minuteness 
of  a  Sacristan,  had  submitted  for  discussion. 
A  riot  was  excited  in  Prato,  in  Ricci's  own 
diocese,  against  the  innovations,  the  ostensi- 
ble object  of  the  uproar  being  to  proteet  the 
altar  of  the  cintola,  or  girdle  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  The  "riot  of  the  Madonnas"  was 
only  part  of  a  great  scheme,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate bishop  was  obliged  to  seek  refuse 
elsewhere.  For  a  time  he  was  protected  by 
the  Grand  Duke,  but  when  Leopold  assumed 
the  purple  of  the  Caesars,  on  the  death  of 
the  Emperor  Joseph  in  1790,  the  re-action 
could  no  longer  be  controlled.  The  demol- 
ished altars  were  rebuilt,  the  images  veiled 
again,  the  companies  re-established,  the  syn- 
od of  Pistoia  was  comdemned  by  the  Pope, 
the  bishop  weakly  recanted,  though,  like 
Galileo,  he  did  not  change  his  mind,  and  af- 
ter years  of  persecution,  and  even  imprison- 
ment, "  the  Reformer  of  Catholicism  in  Tus- 
cany" died  broken-hearted  at  his  villa  of 
Rignana. 

The  work  of  Peter  Leopold  thus  remained 
unfinished,  "like  the  Florence  churches," 
and  hence  the  partial  success  of  his  system. 
It  is  true  the  times  were  unpropitious,  and 
the  people  opposed  to  the  "  berlicche  ber- 
locche"  of  their  philosophic  ruler.  His  own 
agents  at  times,  and  we  might  say  very  gen- 
erally, favored  in  secret  the  public  disaffec- 
tion. The  only  sincere  reformer  in  the  coun- 
cil of  Regency,  appointed  on  his  removal  to 
Vienna,  was  the  senator  Francesco  Gianni, 
who  in  a  few  months  was  obliged  to  seek 
refuge,  like  Ricci,  from  the  popular  violence. 
Pompeo  Neri,  the  jurist  Rucellai,  the  auditor 
and  authority  on  all  ecclesiastical  questions, 
and  Angelo  Tavanti,  his  oracle  on  finance, 
had  all  died  before  Leopold's  removal.  The 
Jesuit  Summating,  Leopold's  confessor — for 
with  strange  inconsistency  he  chose  a  con- 
fessor from  the  society  he  had  suppressed— 
was  a  principal  agent  in  the  reaction,  espe- 
■  cially  in  all  matters   connected  with   the 
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Church.  But  besides,  the  whole  system  of 
Leopoldine  reform,  admirable  as  it  was,  and 
far  in  advance  of  anything  that  modern  Italy 
had  yet  obtained,  had  been  forced  despoti- 
cally on  an  unprepared  and  reluctant  people ; 
and  when  the  directing  hand  had  ceased  to 
guide  it,  it  stopped  at  once.  The  people  had 
not  risen  to  the  mark  of  the  legislator,  and 
the  laws  had  descended  from  the  elevation  of 
a  philosophic  despotism,  instead  of  spring- 
ing spontaneously  from  the  advancing  civili- 
sation of  a  nation.  Leopold  had  given  no 
constitution,  and  had  not  always  filled  up  the 
Toid  made  by  his  abolition  of  the  laws  of  his 
Medicean  predecessors.  It  is  true  he  had  a 
constitution,  in  petto — a  kind  of  Scotch  Pres- 
byterian regime  for  the  government  of  the 
States  by  municipal  councils,  provincial  coun- 
cils, and  a  general  assembly  meeting  annual- 
ly, with  the  Grand-Duke  for  moderator.  But 
that  constitution  "  imagined  by  Peter  Leo- 
pold "  was  never  granted,  and  even  Gianni's 
memoir,  which  has  preserved  the  outline, 
was  not  published  till  long  after  the  death 
of  the  prince.  This  singular  memoir,  writ- 
ten in  1805,  remained  as  a  dreary  remem- 
brance of  an  opportunity  that  had  been  al- 
lowed to  pass,  and  as  a  protest  against  a 
*  return  to  the  old  Sanfedism. 

The  first  years  of  Ferdinand  III.  were 
unpropiiious.  France  was  beginning  to 
heave  to  the  earthquake ;  and  Italian  princes 
felt  the  ground  beneath  them  trembling. 
For  fifteen  years  Ferdinand  was  an  exile,  and 
Florence  had  her  courts  of  Bourbons  and  of 
French.  Old  Forsyth  remarked  in  his  day 
that  the  French  occupation  was  the  great 
epoch  from  which  everything  was  reckoned 
— "  avanti  i  Francesi" — "  nei  tempi  dei  Fran- 
cesi"— "  dopo  i  Francesi."  The  French  have 
certainly  the  merit  of  inaugurating  a  new  era 
in  Italy.  The  new  impulse  given  to  educa- 
tion and  science,  the  great  public  works  un- 
dertaken, the  French  system  of  taxation,  the 
Code  Napoleon,  the  suppression  of  convents, 
and  the  new  regulation  of  the  Church,  were 
far  in  advance  of  the  old  miserable  com- 
pound of  priestcraft  and  despotism  that  con- 
stituted Italian  government.  Fossombroni 
presented  to  Napoleon  a  memoir  in  behalf  of 
Tuscany,  such  as  no  other  estate  of  the  Pe- 
ninsula could  have  presented,  but  for  a  time 
all  Italy  was  constrained  to  succumb  to  "  les 
idees  Napoleoniennes."  The  French  rule  has 
left  one  or  two  traces  on  the  Tuscan  statute- 
book  ;  but  in  the  Restoratien  of  1805,  though 
there  were  imperialists  and  liberals,  the  Leo- 
poldine party  prevailed,  and  Ferdinand  III. 
preserved,  though  not  in  its  integrity,  the 


system  of  his  father ;  and  again  when  Leo- 
pold II.,  "now  happily  reigning,"  as  the 
Court  Almanac  says,  succeeded  in  1824,  he 
began  his  reign  with  an  eulogy  of  his  "  im- 
mortal grandfather."  And,  first  of  all,  the 
praise  of  preserving  the  traditional  policy  of 
the  house  of  Lorraine,  in  the  Grund- Ducal 
States,  is  due  to  the  great  Tuscan  statesman 
of  the  day — that  Victor  Fossombroni  whose 
monument,  a  masterpiece  of  Bartolini,  stands 
in  Santa  Croce  among  the  tombs  of  the  great 
Florentines ;  but  a  new  liberalism  was  spring- 
ing up  in  the  universities,  and  among  the 
more  enlightened  classes  of  the  community, 
which  required  something  more  than  a  sys- 
tem stereotyped  for  nearly  half  a  century ; 
and  among  the  higher  ranks  of  the  citizens 
there*  were  men  who  advocated  progress, 
that  the  government  might  keep  pace  with 
the  growing  civilization  of  the  country. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  measure  the  aristo- 
cratic liberals  of  Tuscany,  such  as  the  Mar- 
quis Gino  Capponi,  or  Cosimo  Ridolfi,  with 
our  English  Whigs,  or  with  the  conservative 
statesmen  of  a  country  that  has  had  its  par- 
liament for  centuries.  Florence,  first  of  all, 
and  afterwards  Tuscany,  had  been  jealous  of 
their  national  independence  ;  but  the  citizens 
had  scarcely  ever  enjoyed  a  fair  measure  of 
civil  liberty,  and  even  Fossombroni,  who  de- 
fended the  first  so  manfully,  but  very  imper- 
fectly comprehended  the  second.  The  whole 
habits  of  a  people  cannot  be  new-modelled  in 
a  day,  and  we  do  the  constitutional  party  in 
Italy  injustice  when  we  test  their  measures 
by  the  perfection  of  that  slow  growth  of  cen- 
turies which  is  the  glory  of  our  British  civil- 
ization. And  then  we  must  take  into  account 
the  element  of  the  Papacy  from  which  the 
Reformation  happily  delivered  us.  We  were 
ready  enough  to  sing  "  Io  Pean,"  when  Maz- 
zini  gave  law  from  the  Capitol,  instead  of 
the  Pope  from  the  Vatican,  and  certainly  so 
far  the  change  was  for  the  better ;  but  the 
slow  work  of  rooting  out  the  deeply  seated 
superstition  of  a  Romanized  population  had 
still  to  begin.  It  was  no  great  change  on 
the  mere  materialism  of  worship  when  the 
Bambino  of  the  Ara  Coeli,  the  little  mirac- 
ulous wooden  doctor  of  the  Franciscans  of 
the  Capitol,  made  his  rounds  in  the  triumphal 
chariot  of  Leo  XII.,  and  the  devout  Romans 
of  the  republic  of  1840,  shouted,  "Viva  il 
Bambino  democratico !"  or  when  Guerrazzi 
taught  his  applauding  Livornesi  that  Christ 
was  the  highest  model  of  a  democrat.  Stand- 
ing between  despotism  on  the  one  hand,  and 
popular  superstition  or  wild  extravagance  ora, 
the  other,  tta  \\d^\ft*OTftsi  <&  ^&* 
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rate  party,  like  Count  Balbo  and  Massimo 
d'Azeglio  in  Piedmont,  or  Gino  Capponi  in 
Tuscany,  had  no  easy  position  to  maintain 
against  the  two  extremes;  and  though  we 
believe  that  their  system  will  never  accom- 
plish the  moral  regeneration  of  Italy,  till  it 
has  reached  a  higher  point  than  their  party 
has  yet  aimed  at,  we  would  not  on  that  ac- 
count let  loose  the  tide  of  French  democracy, 
or  inundate  the  Peninsula  with  the  gospel  of 
Lamennais. 

But  side  by  side  with  the  moderate  re- 
formers rose  the  young  Liberals  of  the  uni- 
versities, Guerrazzi,  Salvagnoli,  and  Forti  of 
Pescia,  impatient  of  the  slow  and  timid  move- 
ments of  the  elders  of  their  party.  With 
these  were  associated  the  like-minded  of  the 
other  states,  such  a3  Tommaseo,  Leapardi, 
and  Pietro  Giordani,  who  had  sought  the 
freer  atmosphere  of  Tuscany,  or  had  been 
driven  to  seek  it  by  the  iron  rule  that  pre- 
vailed elsewhere.  The  "Autologia"*  of 
Florence  was  their  "Edinburgh  Review," 
giving  utterance  as  boldly  as  it  dared  to  the 
new  ideas,  till  the  Government  most  impru- 
dently silenced  the  ablest  scientific  and  lite- 
rary journal  of  Italy.  Besides  these,  Tus- 
cany had  its  poetic  Liberalism,  the  grand 
dramas  of  Niccolini,  and  the  exquisite  satires 
of  Giusti.  But  the  man  who  was  destined 
to  occupy  the  most  prominent  position  was 
F.  D.  Guerrazzi,  whose  trial  for  high  treason 
is  now  attracting  so  large  a  share  of  public 
attention  in  the  Peninsula.  The  history  of 
that  Leghorn  lawyer  has  been  written  in  part 
at  least  by  himself,  and  that  little  volume  of 
"Memorie"  addressed  to  Mazzini  in  1849, 
notwithstanding  its  ridiculous  pomposity,  we 
think  most  valuable  for  its  picture  of  the 
Italian  democrat;  we  should  like  to  dwell 
on  that  curious  autobiography,  tracing  the 
gradual  development  of  the  "greater  part 
of  the  family  of  mortal  sins"  in  the  character 
of  the  hopeful  youth,  till  he  became  a  stu- 
dent of  Pisa,  and  saw  Lord  Byron,  and  read 
his  poetry,  for  this  makes  one  great  epoch  in 
the  history.  The  wandering  "  Childe  Harold" 
was  then  in  Pisa — in  popular  estimation  a 
spirit  of  evil  in  human  form  on  some  dark 
and  mysterious  errand  to  the  children  Fof 
men — but  in  the  eyes  of  the  wondering  stu- 
dent, the  very  Apollo  of  the  Vatican.  By- 
ron henceforth  became  "  his  master  and  his 
model."    Banished  for  a  time  from  the  uni- 


♦This  monthly  review  appeared  firet  in  1821, 
and  ceased  in  1882.    Among  the  contributors,  be- 
aides  those  named,  above,  were  Ridolfi,  Capponi, 
Ingbinmi,  and  RomagooBi. 


versity  for  too  keen  an  appetite  for  politics* 
and  in  after  life  closely  watched  by  the  po- 
lice as  a  restless  conspirator  brooding  dark 
schemes  and  plotting  nobody  knew  what — 
dodged  by  the  gens  cTarmeSy  for  the  paternal 
government  temporibus  Mis  kept  a  keen  look 
out  upon  its  subjects,  and  most  kindly  wish- 
ed "  every  man  quiet  and  peaceful  with  a 
wife  and  at  least  four  children" — imprisoned 
once  or  twice  on  mere  suspicion,  and  liberat- 
ed again  without  knowing  why  or  wherefore 
— and  then  banished  again  to  Portoferraio, 
where  he  planned  his  romance  on  the  Siege 
of  Florence.  Guerrazzi,  in  short,  had  laid  up 
"  capital"  to  be  turned  to  account  when  op- 
portunity should  offer.  His  romance  espe- 
cially was  a  fierce  defiance  of  the  powers  that 
were  in  those  days  ;  he  "  wrote  a  book  be- 
cause he  could  not  fight  a  battle,"  and  here 
is  his  picture  of  his  own  romance, — 

"  I  thought  it  charity  to  ply  all  the  tor- 
ments used  by  the  ancient  tyrants  and  by  the 
holy  office,  and  to  invent  others  still  more 
atrocious  to  excite  the  sensibility  of  this  land 
fallen  into  miserable  lethargy ;  I  wounded  it 
and  poured  into  the  wounds  brimstone  and 
burning  pitch  ;  I  galvanized  it,  and  God  on- 
ly knows  the  trembling  anxiety  with  which 
I  saw  it  open  its  closed  eyes  and  move  its 
livid  lips. .  .  I  chose  the  part  of  Prometheus 
and  wished  to  animate  the  statue,  even 
though  the  vulture  shall  prey  upon  my  vitals 
for  ever." — (Memorie,  pp.  94,  95.) 

A  taste  for  the  tremendous — le  gout  des 
imotions—waa  sure  to  be  gratified  by  that 
patriotic  romance,  and  even  the  Queen  Mab 
could  hardly  match  the  wild  profanityof  those 
which  preceded  or  followed.  A  whirlwind 
to  move  the  waters  of  the  Lake  Alphatites — 
a  blessing  or  a  curse  from  heaven,  it  mat- 
tered little  which,  if  Italy  should  live — and 
if  not, — 

"  Exoriare  aliquis  nostris  ex  ossibus  ultor !" 

Such  were  the  grand  ideas  of  that  school  of 
Romanticism  by  which  a  new  era  was  to  be 
brought  in.  And  are  these  the  men  who  are 
to  dry  the  tears  of  the  Niobe  of  nations  ? 
Are  these  the  prophets  of  the  future  ?  To 
the  credit  of  Mazzini  we  do  not  hold  him 
accountable  for  the  wild  excesses  of  his  par- 
ty :  there  is  a  sublimity  in  his  faith  in  the 
destinies  of  Italy  that  raises  him  above  the 
mere  reverses  or  the  successes  of  the  mo- 
ment— a  poetry,  a  sentimental  ism  that  refine 
and  elevate  the  prophet  of  the  "  Republic 
one  and  indivisible  — an  earnestness  and 
devotion  in  his  Pantheistic  creed  that  set  him 
far  apart  from  the  grosser  materialists.    But 
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let  the  truth  be  freely  told  of  all,  and  cer- 
tainly the  extremes  in  the  Italian  struggle 
were  Despotism  and  Priestcraft  on  the  one 
hand,  with  Democracy  and  Pantheism  on  the 
other. 

We  do  not  set  forth  Guerrazzi  as  a  type 
of  the  Tuscan  Liberal,  though  his  book  pro- 
cored  him  such  incredible  popularity,  that 
Ctaalterio  speaks  of  it  as  marking  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment. (Rivolgimenti,  vol.  ii.  p.  52.)  In 
fact  Guerrazzi  partakes  more  of  the  nature 
of  the  Sicilian  or  the  Corsican*  than  of  the 
refined  and  gentle  Tuscan.  The  national 
character  in  the  land  of  painting  and  of  song 
has  been  softened  down  almost  to  effeminacy, 
and  is  sadly  wanting  in  vigor  and  indepen- 
dence. In  the  Florentine,  acute,  polished, 
and  graceful — true  son  of  "la  gentile  Fi- 
renze — the  heroism  of  the  old  Republican 
has  died  away.  He  can  raise  a  cenotaph  to 
Dante,  but  "  Dante  sleeps  afar*'  beside  the 
pine  trees  of  Ravenna,  and  his  native  city 
wants  even  the  ashes  of  the  stern  old  Ghibel- 
line.  That  single  city — the  judgment  is 
Mariotti's — has  given  birth  to  more  great 
men  than  all  the  rest  of  the  peninsula,  but 
the  tombs  of  Santa  Croce  are  a  poor  defence 
against  the  brute  force  of  the  Austrian. 

The  "paternal  Government"  of  Leopold 
II.,  guided  by  Fossombroni,  and  afterwards 
by  Don  Neri  Corsini,  was  occupied  at 
first  with  the  material  improvement  of  the 
State.  Infant  schools,  normal  schools,  the 
education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  savings 
banks,  and  the  draining  of  the  Mare m me, 
were  quite  enough  for  a  ministerial  pro- 
gramme. Education  was  the  mania,  and  it 
is  but  fair  to  mention  Raphael  Lambruschini, 
nephew  of  the  old  illiberal  Cardinal,  as  fore- 
most in  the  work.  Reforms  of  law  and  rail- 
ways came  later,  but  for  a  time  Tuscany  was 
turned  into  a  kind  of  large  academy.  A 
grand  festa,  the  meeting  of  the  scientific 
congress  at  Pisa,  the  inauguration  of  a  statue 
to  Galileo,  a  magnificent  discourse  from  Ro- 
sini,  and  a  thousand  other  things,  and  Tus- 
cany was  quiet  under  her  mild  absolutism. 
The  affairs  of  Rimini  disturbed  the  frontiers 

*  We  give  at  an  illustration  the  epitaph  to  his 
lather's  memory  which  Guerrasci  inscribed  on  the 
tablet  under  the  portico  of  the  church  at  Monte- 


Hie  intus 

Francisci  Guerratii 

insonte8  cioeres 

Expectant  postremum  Dei  judicium 

Sine  pavore. 

His  father  he  describes  as  a  man  of  no  religious 


a  little  in  1845,  but  "  the  manifesto  of  Rimi- 
ni" was  corrected  and  modified  at  Pisa,  in 
the  rooms  of  Montanelli,  a  professor  of  the 
university,  and  Renzi  was  allowed  to  pass 
through  Tuscany  when  flying  from  the  sbirri 
of  old  Pope  Gregory.  It  is  true  when  the 
Grand-Duke  visited  Rome  in  1841,  Gregory 
XVI.  extorted  some  kind  of  promise  that  he 
would  repeal  at  least  some  of  the  Leopol- 
dine  laws ;  but  the  minister,  Don  Neri  Cor- 
sini, refused  to  sign  any  act  that  would  mar 
the  work  of  Peter  Leopold,  or  change  the 
traditional  policy  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio; 
and  the  Pope,  in  his  allocution  read  in  the 
next  consistory  of  Cardinals,  made  bitter 
reference  to  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes, 
and  to  the  slippery  Grand-Ducal  faith : — 
"  Sed  cehixsimus  till  Dux  quae  nobis  pro-^ 
misit  non  tenuit  /"  ( Oualterio,  ii.  71.)  Such 
promises  were  considered  "  more  honored  in 
the  breach  than  the  observance ;"  and  in 
those  days  Massimo  d'Azeglio  printed  in 
Florence  his  fearful  exposure  of  the  Papal 
Government.  But  on  the  death  of  Don  Neri 
Corsini,  in  1845,  when  the  Paver  and  Bal- 
dasseroni  ministry  came  into  power,  a  policy 
of  approximation  to  Rome  and  Austria  be- 
gan. Even  in  184G,  when  Rome  suddenly 
became  liberal,  Tuscany  was  retrograding, 
and  the  Government  seemed  to  have  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  police  at  the  Palazzo 
Non- Finite  The  elements  of  a  revolution 
were  gathering  on  every  side,  but  Leopold 
II.  was  blissfully  unconscious :  "  il  n'avait 
rien  su,  rien  vu,  rien  prevu."  It  was  not, 
however,  the  time  precisely  for  concentrat- 
ing all  power  in  the  person  of  the  Grand- 
Duke.  The  enlightened  Liberals  of  Florence 
— the  Baron  Ricasoli,  the  Marquis  Gino, 
Capponi,  Cosimo  Ridolfi,  the  advocate  Sal- 
vagnoli,  and  others,  had  the  courage  to  warn 
the  Government  of  the  impossibility  of  turn- 
ing back  the  spirit  of  an  enlightened  age  to 
the  theories  of  the  later  Medici.  In  Pisa, 
Montanelli,  mild,  dreamy,  and  fantastic,  now 
Mazzinian  and  democratic,  and  again  Gio- 
bertian  and  theocratic,  changing  with  every 
new  idea  that  roused  his  fancy,  was  exercis- 
ing a  paramount  influence  on  the  youth  of 
the  University,  and  Guerrazzi  was  supreme  in 
Leghorn.  There  was  no  liberty  of  associa- 
tion, of  speech,  of  the  press,  and  it  was  only 
by  papers  clandestinely  printed  that  the 
wants  and  demands  of  the  people  were  made 
known.  And  these  demands  of  the  Tuscan 
Liberals  were  eminently  moderate ;  the  lead- 
ers of  the  movement  in  Florence  were  men 
of  the  highest  education  and  character ;  tha 
Piaan  professor  w%a  <A  \ra  ^\«&\»TU&*»ra\Nfe 
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be  much  dreaded — wood  perhaps  for  tbe 
manufacture  of  a  Mercury,  but  certainly  not 
the  block  out  of  which  to  carve  a  Brutus. 
The  Government  at  last  gave  way,*  and 
granted  Liberty  of  the  Press,  (May  1847.) 

We  have  no  intention  of  telling  over  again 
the  old  story  of  the  Revolution.  It  was  the 
Bame  thing  everywhere — the  press,  the  civic 
guard,  a  constitution,  Custoza,  Novara,  and 
the  reaction.  But  two  matters  are  important 
at  present — the  political  career  of  that  re- 
markable man  whose  trial  in  the  Florence 
courts  is  now  exciting  an  almost  exclusive 
attention  in  Italy,  and  the  claims  of  Tuscany 
generally  on  the  gratitude  and  good  faith  of 
the  Grand -Duke.  After  one  or  two  liberal 
measures  in  1847,  the  Marquis  Cosimo  Ri- 
dolfi  became  minister,  and  Tuscany  kept  pace 
in  reform  with  the  best  of  Italy.  A  consti- 
tution was  solemnly  granted  in  February  15, 
1848 ;  then  came  the  war  and  the  cabinet  of 
Gino  Capponi.  The  Pisan  students,  with 
Montanelli  at  their  head,  had  fought  valiant- 
ly at  Curtatone,  where  Montanelli  had  been 
wounded,  and  borne  as  a  prisoner  to  the  cita- 
del of  Mantua.  The  news  of  his  death  had 
been  spread  at  home,  and  funeral  honors 
decreed  him,  but  having  returned  afterwards 
by  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  his  popularity 
was  unbounded.  But  the  Mazzinian  agitation 
had  begun,  "  the  war  of  kings  had  ended," 
and  Italy  must  henceforth  trust  to  "  the  war 
of  the  people."  A  certain  democratic  or- 
ator, wonderfully  gifted  in  his  way — Padre 
Gavazzi  may  perhaps  remember  the  name — 
reached  Leghorn,  declaimed,  and  was  arrest- 
ed ;  an  uproar  followed,  and,  finally,  in  Sep- 
tember, the  insurrection  of  Leghorn.  To 
quiet  the  insurgent  city  Montanelli  was  ap- 
pointed governor,  and  managed  his  affairs  so 
well  that  in  a  month  he  had  ousted  the  min- 
istry, and,  in  company  wfth  Guerrazzi,  was  in 
the  cabinet  at  Florence,  with  war  and  the 
constituent  for  his  programme.  The  "Apos- 
tolic Pilgrim"  of  Gaeta,  however,  anathema- 

*  Gualterio  has  devoted  a  whole  chapter  to  Mr. 
Cobden's  visit  to  Italy  at  this  time.  In  Tuscany, 
he  native  ground  of  the  Free  Trade  principles,  the 
Academy  of  the  Georgofili  inscribed  his  name  on 
their  Album,  where  the  name  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
had  bean  inscribed  before.  The  ministers  Paver 
and  Baldasseroni  took  part  in  the  public  homage  to 
the  Free  Trade  agitator.  When  Cobden  rose  to 
give  thanks  for  this  honor,  he  certainly  touched  a 
point  peculiarly  suitable  to  the  time  : — "  We  suc- 
ceeded," he  said,  "  because  a  great  minister  had 
comprehended  the  duty  of  changing  his  opinion, 
and  what  is  more  honorable  for  him,  had  the  cour- 
age to  confess  it."  The  eyes  of  the  academicians 
were  turned  to  Paver  and  Baldaseeroni.  ( Gualte* 
r$o,  vol  r.  p.  446.) 


tized  the  constituent,  and  the  poor  Grand- 
Duke,  filled  with  spiritual  terrors,  consulted 
the  Pope  on  his  new  position.  The  answer 
may  be  easily  imagined,  and  the  Grand -Duke 
himself,  attached  to  the  old  paternal  absolu- 
tism, had  never  liked  the  new  ideas,  and,  fol- 
lowing the  pontifical  example,  fled  to  Gaeta. 

The  ministry  resigned,  and  tbe  scene  thai 
followed  was  a  stirring  one.  In  the  Piazza 
of  the  old  Florentine  Signory — the  scene  of 
so  many  a  drama,  under  the  Loggia  of  Or* 
gagna,  where  the  priors  of  the  Republic  had 
given  way  to  the  hired  guards  of  the  Medici, 
and  where  the  Perseus  of  Cellini  still  stands 
sword  in  hand,  holding  up  the  head  of  the 
Medusa — the  Circoli  held  their  noisy  meeting 
to  decide  on  the  affairs  of  State.  They  elect- 
ed a  Provisional  Government,  and  appointed 
Guerrazzi,  Montanelli,  and  Mazzini  ministers. 
We  dare  say  the  scene  was  quite  as  fine  as 
any  old  Guelphic  or  Ghibelline  triumph  in 
the  annals  of  Florence,  but  it  lacks  the  halo 
of  antiquity  to  make  it  imposing.  Csesar 
Augustus,  in  a  fashionable  Parisian  costume, 
or  Dante  dressed  a  la  mode,  would  be  sadly 
reduced  in  our  imagination.  We  suppose, 
judged  by  the  standard  of  our  modern  civiliza- 
tion, even  the  godlike  kings  who  fought  at 
Troy  would  be  about  on  a  par  with  as  many 
chiefs  of  American  Indians  fighting  for  a 
handsome  squaw.  Had  the  thing  happened 
in  our  days,  it  would  have  been  settled  diplo- 
matically by  a  chargt  d'affaires ;  even  Lord 
Palmers  ton  would  not  have  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  send  round  the  Channel  fleet  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Scamunder,  to  put  an  end 
to  a  quarrel  so  disreputable,  and  the  whole 
materiel  of  Homer's  deathless  Epic  would 
have  been  condensed  into  a  column  of  the 
Times.  It  is  a  comfort  to  think  that  these 
modern  scenes  will  become  grander  as  they 
get  older. 

The  triumvirate — the  Republic  proclaimed 
at  Leghorn — the  decisive  defeat  at  Novara — 
Guerrazzi  dictator,  and  Montanelli  sent  to 
Paris — a  dispute  with  Mazzini  on  the  unifi- 
cation or  fusion  of  Tuscany  with  Rome — a 
counter  revolution  in  favor  of  the  Grand- 
Duke — Guerrazzi  in  opposition,  and  at  last 
sulkily  giving  in — the  Grand-Duke  recalled, 
and  Guerrazzi  imprisoned — Leghorn  bom- 
barded by  the  Austrians — the  Grand-Duke's 
return  in  the  uniform  of  an  Austrian  general 
— the  reaction,  imprisonments,  and  a  trial 
three  years  after — such  is  the  modern  his- 
tory of  Tuscany. 

But  there  are  matters  of  more  importance 
connected  with  this  reaction  than  the  trial  of 
Guerrazzi  and  his  associates,  and  which  de» 
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mud  the  attention  of  the  European  govern- 
ment*. 

And  first  of  these  is  the  threatened  ab- 
sorption of  Tuscany  into  the  Austrian  empire. 
It  would  be  tedious  to  follow  the  persevering 
attempts  of  Austria  to  make  Tuscany  a  mere 
fief  of  the  empire,  or  to  appeal  to  the  long 
Hat  of  treaties  that  establish  its  independence, 
from  the  Quadruple  Alliance  of  1718  down 
to  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  in  1815,  for  the  di- 
plomacy of  the  Tuscan  succession  would  fill 
a  rolume.  But  especially  since  the  rival 
claims  of  Austria  and  Spain  were  adjusted 
by  the  treaties  of  1765,  (for  we  do  not 
apeak  of  the  cession  of  Lorraine  to  France,) 
the  preserving  of  the  distinct  independence 
of  Tuscany,  and  its  separation  from  Austria, 
has  been  the  unvarying  policy  of  the  young- 
er or  Italian  branch  of  the  house  of  Haps- 
burflr-Lorraiae.  Leopold  I.  maintained  it 
firmly  against  the  emperor  Joseph,  and  when 
ho  himself  was  Kaiser,  he  adhered  most 
scrupulously  to  his  former  policy.  After  the 
general  overturn  of  the  continental  govern- 
ments, and  in  the  re-organization  of  1815, 
Tuscany  was  fortunate  in  having  such  men 
aa  Fossombroni  and  Don  Neri  Corsini  to  de- 
fend its  ancient  rights  "against  all  deadly  ;" 
and  if  treaties  are  of  any  value,  the  100th 
article  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  put  the  in- 
dependence of  Tuscany  under  the  safeguard 
of  the  great  powers  of  Europe.  Yet  even 
this  did  not  prevent  new  attempts  of  the 
Imperial  Cabinet  on  the  autonomy  of  the 
weaker  State,  and  especially  in  1824,  on  the 
death  of  Ferdinand  III.,  the  Austrian  minis- 
ter at  Florence  was  directed  to  concert  with 
the  heir  of  the  Crown  the  terms  of  the  pro- 
clamation announcing  his  accession,  and  thus, 
to  maintain  the  appearance  of  feudal  rights 
in  the  Grand-Duchy,  Count  Bombelles  went 
accordingly  to  the  Arch-Duke  Leopold,  but 
was  received  instead  by  Fossombroni,  as  min- 
uter of  the  new  sovereign.  The  Ambassador, 
disconcerted  by  this  reception,  announced 
that  he  was  sent  to  the  Arch- Duke  Leopold, 
but  Fossombroni  replied  that  he  was  author- 
ised by  His  Imperial  and  Boyal  Highness 
the  Grand- Duke  Leopold  II.,  to  receive  any 
communication  made  to  him  as  Secretary  of 
State.  The  Austrian  diplomatist  was  not  in 
fact  received  by  the  heir  of  the  Crown,  and 
the  next  morning,  the  same  proclamation  that 
announced  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  announced 
also  the  accession  of  Leopold  II. 

Since  the  restoration  of  1849,  in  direct  op- 
position to  the  policy  of  a  century,  and  to 
the  spirit,  at  least,  of  the  general  law  of 
Europe,  as  establisned  by  the  Treaty  of  Vi- 


enna, Tuscany  has  been  a  garrison  of  Austrian 
troops.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  forc- 
ing of  the  constituent  on  a  Constitutional  Sover- 
eign was  the  work  of  a  noisy  minority — that 
the  democratic  ministry  and  the  dictatorship 
fell  in  less  than  six  months  after  their  forma- 
tion, and  that  the  Grand  Duke  was  recalled 
by  the  acclamation  of  the  people :  and  on 
what  plea  was  that  convention  between  the 
cabinets  of  Florence  and  Vienna  for  the  oc- 
cupation of  Tuscany  by  Austrian  troops 
signed  in  the  April  of  1850?  The  Tuscan 
Court  would  perhaps  have  preferred  a  restor- 
ation by  force  to  the  spontaneous  movement 
of  the  people :  certainly  Rome  and  Naples 
would  have  considered  it  more  a  la  mode: 
but  when  Leghorn  had  yielded  to  the  troops 
of  Baron  d'Aspre,  and  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Tuscans  desired  to  settle 
down  under  the  constitutional  regime,  on 
what  plea  is  a  land  professedly  independent 
still  trodden  down  by  the  feet  of  the  Aus- 
trian Roldiery  ?  Is  the  spirit  of  the  treaties 
of  1815  to  be  violated,  that  Austria  may  sit 
like  an  incubus  on  the  Italian  peninsula,  and 
that  the  heir  of  the  "  Holy  Roman  Empire" 
may  not  only  abolish  the  wise  and  tolerant 
laws  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  in  the  Empire 
itself,  but  also  enable  the  scarlet  despotism 
of  the  seven  hills  to  remove  the  ancient  land- 
marks which  the  legislature  had  set  up  in 
Italy  itself  against  its  exorbitant  pretensions? 
Austria  is  thus  consolidating  her  power  in 
unfortunate  Italy,  and  every  where  in  favor 
of  despotism  and  priestcraft:  and  the  only 
plea  that  can  be  urged  is  this,  that  the  re- 
stored governments  of  1840  have  become  so 
intolerable  that  they  cannot  exist  without  the 
protection  of  the  Austrian  bayonets.  Eng- 
land cannot  look  on  carelessly,  and  that 
commercial  treaty  which  the  Cabinet  of  Vi- 
enna (if  the  rumor  be  true)  is  attempting  to 
force  on  prostrate  Tuscany,  may  yet  teach 
her  that  her  own  interests  are  concerned  in 
demanding  that  the  Austrian  troops  should 
be  withdrawn  from  a  kingdom  which  the 
general  law  of  Europe  has  recognized  as  in- 
dependent. Something  has  been  already 
done  in  this  way  when  the  able  diplomatist 
now  at  Florence  retrieved  the  singularly 
mismanaged  Mather  business,  but  that  was  a 
slight  matter  to  the  English  interests  that 
will  be  involved,  if  Tuscany  be  virtually  ab- 
sorbed by  Austria. 

Again,  the  whole  Leopoldine  legislation  is 
in  danger  of  being  overthrown,  and  civilized 
Tuscany  reduced  to  the1  model  of  Naples  and 
the  Ponti6cal  States.  We  shall  not  waste 
time  in  noticing;  the  TMftgtt&ta  \TtaNgw*  *& 
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the  agents  of  the  Papal  Camerilla  to  induce 
the  weak  and  superstitious  Leopold  II.  to 
undo  the  whole  work  of  the  former  princes 
of  his  house.  We  have  sketched  as  fully  as 
our  space  would  permit  the  Leopoldine  sys- 
tem under  which  Tuscany  had  prospered  for 
a  century :  but  we  may  allude  again  to  its 
three  great  principles  according  to  the  de- 
finition of  the  Tuscan  jurists.  1st,  Laicity 
of  the  State,  «'.  e.t  its  independence  of  Papal 
control.  2d,  Equality  of  all  in  face  of  the 
law  ;  and,  3d,  Economic  liberty.  Or  let  us 
state  these  principles  more  fully,  so  as  to 
convey  a  more  adequate  idea  of  a  system 
that  is  connected  with  the  whole  civil  life  of 
the  people,  that  comes  home  to  their  bosoms 
and  business,  and  touches  their  interests 
every  hour.  The  neutrality  and  distinct  po- 
litical independence  of  the  State  :  liberty  of 
conscience  :  civil  emancipation  of  the  Jews, 
and  subjects  not  Catholic  :  a  mild  criminal 
code  with  public  trial  of  the  accused  :  equali- 
ty of  taxation,  and  the  abolition  of  municipal 
immunities :  the  nomination  of  bishops  by 
the  State,  and  the  Exequatur  as  a  defence 
against  Romish  aggression  :  the  suppression 
or  the  Foro  Ecclesiastico,  of  the  Inquisition, 
and  of  the  Jesuits  :  the  mortmain  laws  and 
abolition  of  entails  :  the  regulation  of  con- 
ventual discipline  :  municipal  liberties,  and  a 
constitution  "  looming  in  the  future."  Such 
is  the  system  that  in  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  in  a  kingdom  civilized 
beyond  any  in  Italy,  is  in  danger  of  being 
abolished  that  Tuscany  may  swarm  with 
monks  and  friars  as  in  the  palmy  days  of 
Cosmo  de  Medici. 

It  is  right  to  state  that  the  agents  in  these 
intrigues  are  Lucchese.  That  little  Duchy 
of  Lucca,  incorporated  with  Tuscany  in  1847 
on  the  death  of  Maria  Louisa  of  Parma,  had 
not  partaken  of  the  Leopoldine  reforms : 
and  has  now  furnished  agents,  of  whose 
character  the  less  we  say  the  better,  to  do 
the  work  of  the  not  very  scrupulous  Court 
of  Rome.  The  abolition  of  the  laws  eman- 
cipating the  Jews,  entire  priestly  control  in 
the  matter  of  education,  and  the  free  action 
of  the  Church  according  to  the  old  regime, 
were  the  first  matters  proposed :  and  even 
at  present  the  Jewish  liberties  have  been  cur- 
tailed by  the  abolition  of  the  constitution  : 
schools  and  teachers  have  been  entirely  sub- 
jected to  the  control  of  the  clergy  by  the 
late  law  on  education,  and  by  the  concordat 
of  April  1851,  the  Church  has  made  the 
first  grand  step  towards  resuming  all  its  for- 
mer privileges.  The  Concordat  was  profess- 
edljr  a  mere  instalment,  and  yet  it  establishes 


the  complete  freedom  of  the  clergy  in  their 
ministry,  and  the  publications  relating  there- 
to, and  in  their  communications  with  the 
Holy  See.  Bishops  were  left  at  full  liberty 
henceforth  to  commit  the  Lent  preachings 
and  missions  generally  to  whomsoever  they 
pleased  :  and,  besides,  the  censorship  of  books 
treating  ex  pro/esso  of  religious  matters,  and 
the  authority  of  prohibiting  to  the  faithful 
the  reading  of  any  book  whatsoever,  were 
committed  to  the  four  Archbishops  of  Flor- 
ence, Pisa,  Lucca,  and  Siena,  the  sixteen 
bishops,  and  their  enlightened,  liberal,  and 
tolerant  clergy.  The  subject  of  marriage 
belonged  of  course  to  the  canon  law.  And 
the  fifteen  articles  of  this  Concordat  of  the 
25th  of  April  were  agreed  on  and  signed  by 
Cardinal  Antonelli,  and  the  minister  Baldas- 
seroni,  at  the  very  time  when  Piedmont,  having 
passed  the  Siccardi  Laws,  was  preparing  to 
erect  the  very  bulwarks  that  Tuscany  had 
thrown  down.  The  first  great  step  then  has 
already  been  made  towards  the  abolition  of 
the  whole  system  of  Peter  Leopold :  the  ul- 
timate aim,  from  which  the  Papal  Court  has 
never  for  one  moment  deviated  since  the  days 
of  Pius  YI„  being  to  re-establish  the  old 
mortmains,  the  ecclesiastical  immunities,  the 
Inquisition,  and  the  Jesuits !  A  comprehen- 
sive programme  this  for  1 852 !  To  the 
honor  even  of  the  Baldasseroni  and  Lauducci 
ministry,  be  it  said,  that  they  have  hitherto 
resisted  these  last  proposals,  and  the  Luc- 
chese agent  of  the  Papacy  has  been  dismissed 
for  the  time  from  the  Cabinet ;  but  unless 
the  representatives  of  such  great  powers  as 
are  still  free  interefere  to  protect  the  sacred 
rights  of  a  whole  people,  or  another  revolu- 
tion shake  the  central  seat  of  continental 
despotism,  Tuscany  is  now  too  feeble  to  de- 
fend the  In ws  to  which  her  sovereign  was 
8  worn. 

The  third  point  which  we  notice  is  the  en- 
tire abolition  of  the  constitution  of  February 
15th,  1848.  It  is  needless  now  to  appeal  to 
the  oath  of  the  Prince,  or  to  the  solemn  pro- 
mise given  verbally  by  Leopold  II.  to  the 
Tuscan  deputies  at  Oaeta,  and  afterwards 
repeated  in  the  proclamation  of  the  1st  of 
May  1849,  to  preserve  and  to  develop  the 
constitutional  regime  he  had  instituted.  The 
great  example  of  political  immorality  had 
been  already  given  by  Pius  IX.  Austria, 
too,  has  set  aside  without  compunction  the 
constitution  of  the  4th  of  March,  and,  un- 
fortunately, examples  are  but  too  abundant ; 
and  yet  we  are  justified  in  citingthe  case  of 
Tuscany  as  the  most  glaring.  We  exclude 
France,  of  course,  which  as  becomes  an  ori- 
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ginal,  independent,  and  free-thinking  nation, 
never  condescends  to  follow  any  stereotyped 
coarse  or  ecclesiastical  canon  for  making 
oaths  and  breaking  them.  In  Italy,  however, 
there  is  a  plain,  ordinary,  Macadamized  road, 
by  which  reactionary  princes  invariably  tra- 
vel. Bat  let  it  be  remembered  that  what 
Tuscany  sought  was  not  Democracy,  (we  ex- 
cept the  few  now  under  process,  and  their 
adherents,)  but  constitutional  government. 
The  Medici  themselves  had  not  abolished  the 
old  "  Council  of  Two  Hundred,"  and  "  Se- 
nate of  Forty,''  which  represented  the  -pop- 
ular element ;  and  the  first  Leopold,  had  the 
times  been  propitious,  would  have  extended 
that  representation  to  the  whole  State.  Be- 
fore the  reforms  of  1848,  during  a  hundred 
and  ten  years,  the  Austrian  Grand-Dukes  and 
the  French  had  introduced  and  promoted  a 
new  civilization,  and  it  cannot  be  said  of  the 
Tuscan  people  that  they  are  now  unfit  for 
constitutional  government.  They  are  edu- 
cated and  intelligent,  temperate  and  moder- 
ate :  they  have  been  accustomed  to  municipal 
forms,  and  they  have  a  history  and  traditions 
of  greatness,  and  a  name  imperishable  in  the 
annals  of  Italy ;  and  with  all  these  claims, 
their  cities  must  be  guarded  by  foreign  sol- 
diers who  cannot  speak  their  language,  and 
their  every  movement  watched  by  spies  and 
the  police.  That  system  of  spies  and  in- 
formers, above  all,  tends  to  corrupt  and  de- 


moralize, and  by  none  of  the  Italian  dynasties 
has  it  been  plied  more  perseveringly  than  by 
the  princes  of  Lorraine.  Even  Leopold  I. 
spent  enormous  sums  on  spies ;  it  was  a 
taste  of  his  family,  and  his  Austrian  mother 
kept  spies  on  him ;  and  it  is  notorious  that 
Leopold  II.,  who  keeps  his  subjects  under 
such  infamous  surveillance,  is  himself  watch- 
ed on  behalf  of  Austria.  There  is  no  free 
press — no  liberty  of  speech — suspicion  and 
distrust  prevail ;  and  cases  are  but  too  well 
known  in  which  the  priest  has  divulged  the 
secret  of  the  confessional,  the  wife  "inform- 
ed" upon  her  husband,  and  tie  father  on 
his  child.  And  through  the  ever- watchful 
police,  imprisonments  take  place,  and  cases 
are  gravely  tried  on  the  most  ridiculous  pre- 
tences. We  shall  merely  cite  one  such  case. 
A  confectioner  of  Siena  had  prepared  in  the 
materials  of  his  "  calling"  a  figure  of  Italy, 
and  adorned  it  with  the  three  national  colors 
— a  fine  thing  for  children  to  look  at  in  the 
cook-shop  window  1  The  confectioner  was 
cited  before  the  tribunals,  and  "  the  great 
gingerbread  case "  became  famous  among 
the  lawyers  of  Siena.  There  was  no  law, 
however,  on  the  statute-book  that  made 
a  parti-colored  cake  offensive  to  the  Grand- 
Duke,  "his  crown  and  dignity;"  and  the 
confectioner,  triumphantly  acquitted,  was  al- 
lowed henceforth  to  work  out  his  politics  in 
pastry. 
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It  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  notice 
the  fact  that  music,  though  perhaps,  of  all 
the  fine  arts,  the  first  in  the  order  of  cultiva- 
tion in  every  country,  has  been  certainly  the 
very  slowest  in  its  development.  In  all  its 
lister  arte  we  look  for  the  finest  productions 
to  the  past,  and  in  some  cases  to  very  remote 
periods  of  European  civilization,  while  the 
great  productions  in  music  belong,  as  it  were, 
to  the  present  time,  and  are  nearly  all  in- 
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eluded  in  the  last  seventy  or  eighty  years, 
certainly  in  the  last  century.  For  ages,  even 
amongst  the  most  cultivated  and  polished 
people,  music  was  confined  almost  wholly  to 
melody,  and  its  execution  was  bounded  by 
the  natural  powers  of  the  human  voice, 
slightly  and  artistically  cultivated  ;  and  to 
instruments,  most  of  which  were  exceedingly 
imperfect.  But  the  pleasure  from  music 
even  then  was  derived  from  &  ^\s^ta»&KftL 
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of  separate  effects ;  from  the  quality  of  the 
tone,  from  intonation  or  variation  in  the  de- 
grees of  gravity  and  acuteness,  from  modu- 
lation, or  the  departure  from  and  return  to 
the  principal  key,  from  rhythm,  or  divisions 
into  equal  groups,  from  the  modes  of  expres- 
sion— staccato  and  legato,  forte  and  piano, 
&c.  And  from  the  various  movements  ap- 
propriate to  different  feelings,  from  the  sol- 
emn adagio  to  the  merry  presto,  this  com- 
plication of  the  elements  of  pleasure  was 
increased  by  the  employment  of  instruments 
in  accompaniment  to  song,  at  first  in  unison 
with  the  voice,  which  gradually  led  to  coun- 
terpoint, which  in  its  turn  immensely  increas- 
ed and  varied  the  effects  of  music,  caused 
the  science  to  be  far  more  studied,  induced 
numerous  experiments  in  music.il  acoustics, 
and  gave  a  new  and  more  elevated  character 
to  musical  compositions.  New  instruments 
were  invented,  and  old  ones  improved.  Ac- 
companiments began  to  be  composed  to  vary 
and  heighten  the  effect  of  the  melody,  by 
using  different  figures  of  intonation,  and 
orchestral  effects  were  produced  by  appro- 
priating different  instruments  to  particular 
purposes.  Then  harmony,  properly  so  call- 
ed, began  to  be  cultivated,  or  the  flow  of  dif- 
ferent melodies  in  harmonic  agreement.  At 
length  came  the  great  masters — as  Handel, 
Bach,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  &c. — who 
gave  an  entirely  new  intellectual  and  real 
artistic  character  to  music,  by  employing  in 
their  compositions  subjects  appropriate  to 
the  character  intended  in  the  particular  piece, 
and  breathing  the  different  elements  of  mu- 
sical pleasure  in  a  methodical  and  artistic 
manner. 

These  great  composers  thus  elevated  mu- 
sic to  a  level  with  its  sister  arts,  and  made 
the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  it,  like  that 
from  painting,  complicated  and  refined,  re- 
quiring a  certain  education  in  the  hearer,  as 
in  the  observer,  to  be  able  to  understand  and 
appreciate  its  higher  productions ;  so  that  we 
may  now  include  music  with  the  other  fine 
arts,  in  so  far  that  the  uncultivated  taste  feels 
only  this  or  that  element  of  pleasure,  while 
the  cultivated  taste  appreciates  all  the  ele- 
ments employed,  and  reaps  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  most  beautiful  productions  of 
art. 

In  this  progress  of  the  art,  composers 
found  all  the  aid  they  desired  for  the  compo- 
sition of  melody  in  the  truth  and  flexibility  of 
the  voice  and  the  violin ;  but,  for  their  or- 
chestral and  concerted  pieces,  they  could  not 
keep  in  their  studios  bands  of  musicians. 
To  meet  this  exigency,  they  employed  spi- 


nettes,  clavichords,  and  harpsichords,  and  af- 
terwards pianofortes,  which,  though  feeble 
instruments  of  no  great  compass,  answered 
this  purpose  so  well,  as  to  become  univer- 
sally adopted  by  composers.      This  use  of 
this  class  of  instrumsnts  led  to  the  peculiar 
capabilities  of  the  pianoforte  being  thorough- 
ly studied  and  appreciated  ;  and  the  compo- 
sers repaid  their  obligation  to  the  instrument 
by  writing  for  it  many  of  the  very  finest  pro- 
ductions in  music,  and  by  practising  the  exe- 
cution of  these  productions  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, as  to  be  able  to  bring  them  before  the 
public  with  the  greatest  eclat.    The  import- 
ance which  the  instrument  had  thus  gained, 
led  from  time  to  time  to  its  improvement  and 
enlargement,  and  this  again  to  still  finer  com- 
positions being  produced  for  it,  and  to  the 
adaptation  for  the  pianoforte  of  all  the  best 
orchestral  compositions ;  so  that  the  advance 
of  the  art,  and  the  improvement  of  the  piano, 
have  had  a  mutual  effect  upon  each  other, 
until  it  is  now  beyond  all  question  the  first  of 
musical  instruments,  both  to  the  profession 
and  to  the  cultivated  classes  of  society. 

More  than  three  centuries  back  there  were 
in  use  two  kinds  of  small  instruments  with 
key-boards;  the  clavitherium,  of  a  square 
shape,  having  strings  of  catgut,  which  were 
vibrated  by  bits  of  hard  leather  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  long  projecting  from  the  side, 
and  at  the  upper  end  of  the  jack,  which  was 
operated  on  immediately  by  the  inner  end  of 
the  key  ;  and  the  clavecin,  of  nearly  the  same 
form  as  the  present  grand  piano,  having 
strings,  which  were  vibrated  by  plectrums 
of  quill  or  hard  leather.  These  limited 
instruments,  with  others  of  kindred  forms, 
such  as  virginals,  spinettes  and  harpsichords, 
continued  in  use,  with  very  slight  improve- 
ments, for  two  hundred  years,  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century,  when  in  1716, 
Marius  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Scien- 
ces at  Paris  a  clavecin,  whose  strings  were 
vibrated  with  hammers  instead  of  plectrums. 
This  was  a  very  great  step,  wholly  changing 
the  quality  and  character  of  the  tone  of  the 
instrument,  and  making  it  in  reality  a  new 
and  different  one ;  in  fact  the  embryo  piano. 
Two  years  after,  Christoforo,  at  Florence, 
introduced  some  further  improvements  in  the 
instrument,  and  produced  what  has  general- 
ly been  considered  the  first  piano.  But  the 
new  inventions,  although  immeasurably  su- 
perior to  their  predecessors,  had  great  diffi- 
culties to  contend  with,  and  were  a  half  cen- 
tury in  fighting  their  way  into  any  consider- 
able degree  of  favor.  However,  in  1760, 
Zumpe  in  England,  and  Silberman  in  Ger- 
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many,  had  established  small  manufactories 
of  the  piano,  and  it  was  successfully  com- 
peting with  its  more  established  rivals,  as  is 
sufficiently  shown  by  its  having  been  adopt- 
ed and  used  by  Haydn,  who  left  sixty  sonatas 
composed  expressly  for  it.  Gluck  also 
adopted  the  piano,  and  we  have  seen  the 
instrument  on  which  he  composed  his  Armi- 
da  and  other  works,  made  for  him  by  Johan- 
nes Pohlman  in  1772.  It  is  but  4tf  feet  in 
length  and  2  feet  in  width,  with  a  small 
sounding-board  at  the  end,  the  wire  of  the 
strings  being  little  more  than  threads,  and 
the  hammers  consisting  of  a  few  plies  of  lea- 
ther over  the  end  of  a  horizontal  jack  work- 
ing on  a  hinge.  The  instrument,  compared 
with  a  fine  piano  of  the  present  day,  is  utter- 
ly insignificant  and  useless,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how  it  could  have  been  used  for 
the  purposes  it  certainly  served,  till  we 
reflect  upon  the  importance  to  the  composer 
of  having  at  instant  command  any  descrip- 
tion of  orchestral  effect. 

About  this  time  Sebastian  Erard  made  the 
first  pianos  in  France ;  in  the  following  year 
Stodart  patented  in  London  a  combination  of 
the  harpsichord  and  grand  piano ;  and,  in 
1783,  Broadwood  took  out  a  patent  in  rela- 
tion to  the  piano.  From  this  period  piano- 
forte makers  rapidly  increased  in  every  part 
of  Europe,  especially  in  Germany,  England, 
and  France,  showing  how  broad-spread 
became  the  estimation  of  the  instrument. 
Since  1786,  up  to  the  present  moment,  hard- 
ly a  year  has  passed  without  the  appearance 
in  England  alone  of  patents  for  real  or  imagi- 
nary improvements,  countless  experiments 
being  made,  most  of  them  totally  empirical 
and  unimportant,  but  some,  especially  in  the 
last  thirty  years,  truly  scientific,  resulting  in 
the  enlargement  and  improvement  which  we 
now  find. 

In  1786,  Gieb  took  out  a  patent  for  what 
is  called  the  grasshopper  action,  which  is  still 
in  use  for  square  pianos,  in  the  dampers  of 
which  improvements  were  patented  in  1704 
and  1798  by  Southwell.  In  1809,  Sebastian 
Erard,  to  whose  genius  the  pianoforte  is  so 
much  indebted,  patented  the  upward  bearing 
of  the  strings,  which  was  a  very  great  and 
scientific  improvement,  now  almost  univer- 
sally adopted.  In  1819,  Thorn  and  Allen 
patented  compensation  metallic  tubes,  which 
were  adopted  by  Stodart  in  the  grand  piano. 
These  tubes,  firmly  fixed  at  one  end,  were 
made  moveable  in  a  slide  at  the  other,  to 
allow  them  to  contract  and  expand  with 
changes  of  temperature.     They  had  not  the 


slightest  compensating  effect  as  intended,* 
but  they  were  very  effective  for  bracing,  and 
certainly  gave  much  greater  strength  to  the 
frame.  In  1821,  Pierre  Erard  brought  his 
first  repetition  action,  and,  in  1824,  patented 
a  complete  system  of  metal-bracing  for  the 
grand  piano,  by  bars  firmly  fixed  at  both  ends 
to  plates  and  abutments  of  metal,  and  em- 
ployed a  number  of  thicknesses  of  oak  glued 
together  in  a  mould  to  form  the  bent  side, 
thus  obtaining  such  increased  strength  of 
frame  as  to  permit  thicker  wire  to  be  used  in 
stringing,  from  which  he  discarded  brass  alto- 
gether, and  employed  steel  strings  through- 
out the  scale,  which  was  followed,  in  1827, 
by  a  new  repetition  action.  Broadwood, 
Collard,  Kirk  man,  Stewart,  Wornum,  and  a 
few  other  makers,  have  likewise  contributed 
in  various  degrees  at  different  times  to  the 
progress  of  the  instrument. 

During  the  first  years  of  this  century,  two 
systems  chiefly  prevailed  with  regard  to  the 
grand  piano,  the  older  one  followed  by  the 
London  makers,  known  as  the  English  sys- 
tem, and  the  newer  one  in  Germany,  called 
the  Vienna  system.  The  difference  was  prin- 
cipally in  the  action,  that  of  the  English  be- 
ing the  common  grand  action,  the  origin  of 
which  is  unfortunately  unknown ;  and  that 
of  Vienna,  a  new  action  invented,  it  is  said, 
at  Augsburg,  by  an  organ -builder.  The  old 
grand  action  gave  a  more  powerful  blow,  and 
produced  a  fuller  and  finer  tone,  while  the 
lightness  of  touch  of  the  Vienna  action  af- 
forded far  greater  facilities  of  expression,  and 
caused  it,  therefore,  to  be  adopted  by  most 
of  the  eminent  pianists  of  the  time.  This  is 
not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  con- 
sider the  immense  importance  of  the  action 
of  the  piano,  in  bringing  out  the  elements  of 
expression  which  are  peculiar  to  the  instru- 
ment. Between  the  mind  of  the  player  that 
conceives,  and  the  string  that  expresses  by 
its  sound  the  conception,  there  is  a  double 
mechanical  action,  one  belonging  to  the  play- 
er in  his  fingers  and  wrists,  the  other  to  the 
piano  in  the  parts  which  put  the  strings  in 
motion.  No  two  piano  players  touch  the 
instrument  alike — that  is,  no  two  players 
have  the  same  mechanical  action  in  their 
fingers,  or  produce  the  same  tones ;  and  the 
difference  in  the  style  and  degrees  of  excel- 
lence of  pianists  is  more  owing  to  this  than 
to  any  other  cause.  It  is,  therefore,  self- 
evident,  that  that  part  of  the  piano  which 

*  And  yet  for  that  very  purpose  they  continue  to  be 
used  by  many  celebrated  makers  up  to  the  present  time. 
— Reporter. 
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continues  the  action  of  the  fingers,  and  com- 
pletes the  connection  between  the  mind  of 
the  player  and  the  strings  of  the  instrument, 
should  have  a  delicacy  and  a  power  answer- 
ing as  near  as  possible  to  those  of  the  hand 
of  the  player.  Every  difference  in  the  action 
of  the  piano  will  give  a  corresponding  dif- 
ference in  tone  and  expression;  and  hence 
this  part  of  the  instrument  has  at  all  times 
been  justly  considered  of  paramount  impor- 
tance, not  only  by  the  great  professional 
pianists,  but  by  the  highly-cultivated  ama- 
teur player.  Now,  however,  we  have  an 
action,  the  invention  of  the  late  Sebastian 
Erard,  which  gives  a  more  powerful  blow 
than  the  old  grand  action,  and  a  far  more 
rapid  and  delicate  effect  than  the  old  Vienna 
action — thus  combining  the  advantages  of 
both  systems. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  degree  of  perfection 
attained  at  the  present  day  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  piano,  we  will  describe  one  of  the 
grand  pianos  in  the  Exhibition.*  This  in- 
strument is  SX  feet  in  length,  and  4%  feet  in 
its  greatest  width  ;  its  frame  is  of  enormous 
strength,  compared  with  the  instruments  of 
former  times,  being  heavily  braced  with 
wood  below  the  strings,  having  a  complete 
system  of  metallic  bracing  above  the  strings, 
firmly  abutted,  and  consisting  of  longitudinal 
bars  led  into  metal  at  each  end,  and  having 
the  curved  side  formed  of  a  number  of  sepa- 
rate pieces  glued  together  in  a  mould  to  in- 
sure durability  and  fixedness  of  form.  Its 
sounding-board  extends  to  the  frame  on  all 
sides,  except  the  space  left  for  the  action. 
The  strings  are  made  entirely  of  steel,  and 
of  wire  so  thick,  that  the  tension  necessary 
to  bring  them  to  the  proper  pitch  produces 
an  aggregate  strain  equal  to  at  least  twelve 
tons  weight,  while  they  are  passed  through 
studs  drilled  into  the  metal-wrest  plank,  thus 
giving  the  strings  an  upbearing  position, 
which  prevents  the  slightest  displacement  of 
the  point  of  contact  by  any  force  of  the 
hammers;  and  the  system  of  placing  the 
strings  on  the  instrument,  determined  by  ac- 
curate acoustic  experiments,  caused  them  to 
be  struck  by  the  hammer  at  the  precise  nod- 
ical point  which  produces  the  freest  and 
clearest  tone.  The  compass  is  extended  to 
seven  octaves  from  A  to  A.  The  action  of 
this  piano  is  described  by  Dr.  Lardner,  in  a 
work  just  published  on  mechanics,  as  a  '  beau- 
tiful example  of  complex  leverage  in  the 
mechanism  which  connects  the  key  and  ham- 
mer.    In  this  instrument  the  object  is  to 

*Mr.  Enurd'B,  in  the  British  Department. 


convey,  from  the  point  where  the  finger  acts 
upon  the  key  to  that  at  which  the  hammer 
acts  upon  the  string,  all  the  delicacy  of  ac- 
tion of  the  finger ;   so  that  the  piano  may 
participate,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  that  sensi- 
bility of  touch  which  is  observable  in  the 
harp,  and  which  is  the  consequence  of  the 
finger  acting  immediately  on  the  string  in 
that  instrument  without  the  intervention  of 
any  other  mechanism.'     The  power  of  this 
instrument  depending  on  the  quantity  of  mat- 
ter brought  into  vibration,  the  resonance,  or 
the  perfection  of  that  vibration,  depending 
on  the  correct  proportions  of  its  parts,  ana 
the  accuracy  of  intonation  depending  on  the 
nature  of  the  bridging,  the  proportions  of 
the  strings,  and  their  arrangement  with  re- 
gard to  the  blow  of  the  hammer,  are  all 
most  admirable ;  while  the  action  depending 
on  the  peculiar  mechanism  employed  far  sur- 
passes everything  else  of  the   kind,  for  it 
enables  the  player  to  communicate  to  the 
strings  all  that  the  finest  formed  and  most 
skilful  hand  can  express,  and  becomes,  as  it 
were,  a  part  of  himself,  reflecting  every  shade 
of  his  feelings,  from  the  most  powerful  to  the 
softest  and  most  delicate  sounds.     This  ac- 
tion is,  indeed,  so  perfect,  particularly  in  its 
power  of  delicate  repetition,  that  if  any  note 
is  missed  in  execution  upon  it,  it  is  the  fault 
of  the  player  and  not  of  the  instrument. 
Many  persons  have  a  very  meagre  notion  of 
the  power  of  expression   possessed  by  the 
pianoforte.     The   fact  is,  however,  that  it 
really  possesses  almost  all  those  elements  of 
expression  which  belong  to  any  other  instru- 
ment, and  several  which  are  peculiar  to  itself, 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  various  parts 
of  music  adapted  to  the  instrument  being 
brought  out  by  the  same  hand  and  same  feel- 
ing.    An  immense  difference  of  volume  of 
tone  and  of  effect  is  produced  by  the  manner 
of  touching  the  keys  and  by  the  use  of  the 
pedals,  especially  upon  an  instrument  of  great 
power,  fine  quality  of  tone,  and  delicate  me- 
chanism in  the  action. 

The  manufacture  of  the  piano  as  a  braach 
of  trade  is  of  very  great  importance,  from 
the  superior  character  of  the  principal  work- 
men, and  the  vast  numbers  employed,  direct- 
ly and  indirectly,  in  connection  with  it.  In 
all  the  cities  of  the  civilized  world,  there  are 
numerous  makers  of  this  instrument,  with 
immense  numbers  of  workmen ;  and  in  most 
secondary  towns  throughout  Europe  there 
are  small  makers  ;  while  the  increase  of  the 
number  of  pianos,  compared  with  the  popu- 
lation, is  every  year  more  rapid,  a  circum- 
stance which  is  not  observed  with  regard  to 
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other  musical  instruments.  This  is  corrobo- 
rated by  the  fact  that  some  years  ago,  pian- 
oforte music  constituted  only  a  very  modest 
portion  of  a  music-seller's  stock;  whereas 
now  it  fills  more  than  three-quarters  of  bis 
shelves,  and  makes  his  chief  business.  The 
number  of  teachers  is  something  wonderful : 
many  are  reduced  ladies,  who  find  in  this 
exercise  of  their  acquirements  the  most 
available  means  of  support.  Every  profes- 
sional pianist  has  often  had  occasion  to  exer- 
cise his  kindly  and  generous  feelings  in  re- 
commending and  assisting  accomplished  wo- 
men, whose  helpless  families  would  other- 
wise have  been  utterly  destitute. 

The  social  importance  of  the  piano  is  be- 
yond all  question  far  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  instrument  of  music.  One  of  the  most 
marked  changes  in  the  habits  of  society,  as 
civilization  advances,  is  with  respect  lo  the 
character  of   its   amusements.      Formerly,  | 


nearly  all  such  amusements  were  away  from 
home  and  in  public  ;  now,  with  the  more  ed- 
ucated portion  of  society,  the  greater  part  is 
at  home,  and  within  the  family  circle — music 
on  the  piano  contributing  the  principal  por- 
tion of  it.  In  the  more  fashionable  circles  of 
cities,  private  concerts  increase  year  by  year, 
and  in  them  the  piano  is  the  principal  fea- 
ture. Many  a  man,  engaged  in  commercial 
and  other  active  pursuits,  finds  the  chief 
charm  of  his  drawing-room  in  the  intellectual 
enjoyment  afforded  by  the  piano. 

In  many  parts  of  Europe  this  instrument 
is  the  greatest  solace  of  the  studious  and 
solitary.  Even  steam  and  sailing  vessels  for 
passengers  on  long  voyages  are  now  obliged, 
by  the  fixed  habits  of  society,  to  bo  furnish- 
ed with  pianofortes,  thus  transferring  to  the 
ocean  itself  something  of  the  character  of 
home  enjoyments. 
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Among  the  Chinese,  the  "  middle  king- 
dom," as  it  is  called,  has  a  history  stretching 
back  to  a  period  long  anterior  to  the  day 
when  Adam  was  created.  Its  first  man  (and 
therefore,  of  course,  the  first  man,)  was 
named  Pawn-hoo,  who  was  also  (we  should 
suppose  with  very  trifling  difficulty)  the  ruler 
of  the  world.  Arrayed  in  a  kingly  vesture 
of  verdant  leaves,  with  horns  like  the  branch- 
ing antlers  of  a  noble  stag,  and  teeth  like 
the  protruding  defences  of  a  sturdy  hoar ; 
of  superhuman  stature,  and  super- Chinese 
sagacity,  his  reign  was  the  reign  of  a  bene- 
ficent sovereign,  who  blended  with  the  pomps 
of  his  primeval  royalty  the  utilities  of  navi- 
gation. He  taught  men  how  to  hew  a  pas- 
sage through  the  stony  hills,  and  told  them 
many  of  the  deep  and  sacred  mysteries  o*f 
earth  and  heaven.  The  brightness  of  his 
glory  is  partially  obscured  by  the  thick  mists 
of  thousands  of  intervening  ages ;  yet  how 
great  must  that  glory  have  been  which  has 

m^^mm     i  ■      —i-      ■■         ■  ■  .  .      .  -    -■■  ■    ■■— ^i.^m^^.^^m^^^ 

•  China  during  the  War  and  since  the  Peace.  By 
Sir  John  F.  Davis,  Bart.,  F.R.S.,  6c.  In  two  vol- 
umes.   London.    Longman  &  Co.    1852. 


in  any  degree  survived  such  countless  possi- 
bilities of  oblivion ! 

Pawn-hoo  was  succeeded  by  the  imperial 
dynasties  of  heaven,  earth,  and  man.  The 
first  embraced  a  period  of  18,000  years,  and 
the  reigns  of  thirteen  brethren.  The  second, 
the  same  length  of  time,  distributed  among 
eleven  brethren.  The  third  extended  through 
the  mighty  space  of  45,000  years,  and  the 
rule  of  nine  brethren.  The  thirteen  blessed 
the  world  by  their  meditation  and  self-puri- 
fying inactivity,  the  eleven  by  calculations  of 
times  and  seasons,  and  the  nine  by  the 
details  of  government  and  offices  of  State. 
During  their  supremacy,  moreover,  was  ac- 
complished perhaps  the  most  important  of 
all  discoveries,  for  "  males  and  females  origi- 
nated food  and  drink." 

This  is  the  purely  fabulous  of  Chinese 
history ;  regarded  as  such  by  their  own 
literati.  These  persons  and  achievements  are 
alike  the  inventions  of  a  comparatively  mod- 
ern date,  "  when  the  stream  of  time  rolled 
back."  After  a  very  strange  fashion  did 
the  people  in  whose  imagination  they  had 
birth  make  uae  of  Vfofc  \\KA&»fe  ^grcsaNsk.  \» 
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antiquity:  "at  miscendo  humana  divinis, 
primordia  urbiura  augustiora  faciat."  These 
creations  are  intensely  foreign  to  us.  They 
have  not  truth  enough  to  be  good  fictions  ; 
they  are  not  sufficiently  like  men  and  men's 
doings  to  resemble  anything  with  which  men 
can  sympathize.  The  very  names  of  these 
primeval  heroes  and  demigods  are  strangely 
repulsive.  The  uncouth  sounds  of  a  barba- 
rous monosyllabic  language  seem  to  impart 
their  own  unattractiveness  to  the  legends 
with  which  they  are  associated ;  and  we  shud- 
der to  think  what  must  have  become  of  the 
sweetly  flowing  verses  of  Homer  and  of 
Hesiod  if  they  had  been  compelled  to  strug- 
gle through  the  incumbrances  of  so  unhar- 
monious  a  vocabulary.  Yet  even  these 
fables  have  their  value.  The  character  of  a 
people  is  in  its  tradition  of  the  olden  times. 
The  war-god  was  the  glorious  author  of  the 
Roman  state,  and  the  career  of  the  Roman 
people  was  the  march  of  a  nation  of  heroes 
to  the  conquest  of  the  world.  Love,  '  the 
subduer  of  gods  and  men/  was  among  the 
very  earliest  of  Greek  divinities,  and  Wisdom 
and  the  Graces  were  not  slow  to  follow  ;  and 
the  career  of  Greece  was  one  of  intelligence 
and  civilization  ;  hers  was  the  love  of  father- 
land, the  power  of  eloquence,  the  song  of 
bards,  the  miracles  of  sculpture,  the  master- 
pieces of  history,  the  genius  of  philosophy, 
the  dominion  of  beauty  in  everything.  And 
no  peopU  less  stagnant  than  the  Chinese 
could  have  invented  so  do-nothing  a  mytho- 
logy as  their  own.  The  passion  for  extended 
sway  would  have  been  hopeful,  for  it  would 
have  been  energetic ;  the  varieties  of  an  exu- 
berant fancy  would  have  been  full  of  promise, 
for  they  would  have  been  the  evidence  of 
mental  activity;  but  18,000  invented  years 
exhausted  by  the  reigns  of  thirteen  brethren, 
*  who  were  wholly  abstracted  and  inactive/ 
is — Chinese. 

The  immediately  subsequent  history  of  the 
Celestial  Empire  is  scarcely  more  credible 
than  the  purely  fabulous  portion  of  its  annals. 
A  share  of  the  common  stock  of  necessary 
human  knowledge  is  allotted  as  a  discovery 
to  the  reign  of  each  successive  sovereign, 
through  many  centuries ;  and  with  this  ex- 
ception, and  a  sprinkling  of  slightly  varied 
wars,  and  rumors  of  wars,  we  learn  nothing 
more  from  the  record  of  these  times  than 
after  as  much  wakefulness  as  was  befitting 
an  exalted  Chinaman :  "  Chow-wow  slept 
with  his  fathers,  and  Chaou-waou,  his  son, 
reigned  in  his  stead." 

We  must  mention,  however,  as  a  further 
exception,  the  account  of  the  Chinese  deluge, 


which  we  regard  as  a  very  decided  evidence 
to  the  truth  of  the  Scripture  narrative  of  the 
deluge  of  Noah.  Here  the  very  stupidity 
of  the  people  is  in  our  favor.  They  could 
never  have  invented  such  a  catastrophe. 
There  is  no  great  similarity  in  the  details  of 
this  stupendous  occurrence.  The  causes  are 
not  the  same  ;  the  effects  are  not  the  same  ; 
the  ruin  and  the  rescue  are  equally  unlike 
the  Bible  narrative,  as  are  also  the  means  of 
escape.  But  we  regard  this  as  of  very  minor 
importance.  The  Chinese  are  characteristically 
imitative,  not  inventive  ;  and  they  have  been 
notoriously  isolated  from  all  connection  with 
other  nations.  When  they  have  made  any 
attempt  at  invention,  the  result  has  been 
widely  different  from  what  we  find  in  any 
other  connection.  Yet  here,  as  everywhere 
else,  we  have  a  tradition  of  a  terrific  deluge 
overwhelming  in  utter  destruction  the  vast 
majority  of  the  human  race.  It  was  an  event 
beset  with  the  improbable  ;  strictly  impossi- 
ble, except  by  the  intervention  of  an  unex- 
ampled miracle.  In  the  Bible  record  we  are 
taught  to  regard  the  expectation  of  it,  even 
according  to  the  language  of  Jehovah  him- 
self, as  the  sublimest  achievement  of  the 
faith  of  Noah.  We  believe  that  it  would  ne- 
ver have  been  the  legend  of  China  if  it  were 
not  there  as  a  distorted  relic  of  old  and  au- 
thenticated tradition  ;  and  we  regard  this 
tradition,  not  as  a  proof  in  itself,  but  as  one 
of  a  long  series  of  proofs  of  that  awful  visi- 
tation which  swept  away  the  corrupt  nations 
that  first  peopled  the  earth,  and  made  Noah 
the  second  father  of  the  human  family. 

The  beginning  of  Chinese  history  is 
with  Confucius.  Of  the  time  before  him  we 
only  know  what  he  has  banded  down  to  us. 
He  is,  indeed,  the  restorer  of  the  past.  His 
wisdom  is  that  of  the  ancient  sages.  He 
found  society  degenerated  ;  and  it  was  his 
ambition  to  strengthen  the  foundations  of 
order  and  virtue,  to  inculcate  forgotten  prin- 
ciples of  obedience  and  moderation,  and  to 
urge  the  importance  of  that  outward  deco- 
rum, and  those  external  proprieties,  which 
were,  in  his  view,  the  best,  and  almost  com- 
plete expression  of  the  virtue  which  dwells 
within. 

Nor  did  he  labor  in  vain.  More  than  two 
thousand  years  have  passed  since  the  age  of 
Confucius  ;  but  he  has  never  ceased  to  live, 
nor  ceased  to  rule  ;  people,  nobles,  and  em- 
perors of  China,  to  this  hour,  submit  to  his 
undisputed  authority.  The  rites  of  the  state 
religion,  the  etiquette  of  the  court,  the  prin- 
ciples of  Chinese  philosophy  and  politics,  the 
style  of  Chinese  literati  are  the  creations  or 
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the  restorations  of  Confucius.  If  you  seek 
his  monument,  take  your  stand  among  the 
millions  of  that  eastern  people  and  look 
around.  Since  his  time,  Plato  and  Aristotle 
have  been  born,  have  enunciated  their  mea- 
sures of  truth,  have  received,  alternately, 
worship  and  contempt,  and  have  ceased,  more 
than  indirectly,  to  have  power  among  men. 
The  power  of  old  Rome  has  risen  from  ob- 
scurity, has  achieved  the  conquest  of  the 
world,  and  yielded  up  its  trophies  into  the 
hands  of  nations  that  had  grown  out  of  no- 
thingness to  be  mightier  still.  But  Confu- 
cius, and  the  people  who  are  his  offspring, 
are  unchanged  by  time  and  fate ;  and  this 
vulnerable  philosophy  and  feeble  race,  have 
remained  unaltered,  while  about  it  strength 
and  grandeur  have  everywhere  fallen  into 
decay.  Among  his  own  nation  he  stands 
alone,  as  a  giant  among  a  nation  of  pigmies — 
well- nigh  the  only  man  amongst  them.  His 
successors  lean  upon  him,  grow  by  his  stature, 
abide  in  his  strength  as  twining  plants  ally  their 
feebleness  to  some  stately  monarch  of  the  for- 
est, like  be  not  great,  how  contemptible  must 
be  the  generations  that  have  come  after  him. 

He  was  a  tall,  well-proportioned  man,  with 
remarkably  high  forehead,  and  generally 
commanding  appearance.  He  could  boast 
an  illustrious  ancestry,  and  his  father  bad 
held  high  office  in  the  state.  His  boyhood, 
we  are  informed,  gave  promise  of  the  intel- 
lectual greatness  of  his  riper  years.  The  or- 
dinary amusements  of  children  had  no  attrac- 
tion for  him  ;  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he 
had  made  himself  familiar  with  the  ancient  re- 
cords engraven  on  bamboo.  He  sought 
knowledge  because  of  its  practical  value,  and 
endeavored  to  make  his  own  wisdom  subser- 
vient to  the  well-being  of  the  state.  With  grow- 
ing fame  and  increasing  merit,  he  became  the 
faithful,  though  then  unheeded  counsellor  of 
kings,  and  the  teacher  of  3000  admiring  dis- 
ciples. His  rigid  morality  was  distasteful, 
however,  in  an  age  of  general  depravity,  and 
even  his  life  was  sometimes  endangered  by 
the  violence  of  his  enemies.  But  his  digni- 
fied courage  and  sage  precepts  were  his  safe- 
guard ;  and  having  more  than  completed  his 
threescore  years  and  ten,  he  passed  peace- 
fully from  the  world  which  he  had  so  ear- 
nestly labored  to  benefit,  regretting  only  that 
he  had  seen  so  little  fruit  of  his  sincere  and 
patriotic  efforts. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  Confucian  philo- 
sophy that  man  is  regarded  scarcely  at  all 
with  respect  to  his  own  individual  greatness, 
responsibilities  or  destiny.  He  is  merely  one 
of  a  vast  community,  and  for  that  community 


he  must  live.  Self-culture,  indeed,  is  en- 
joined, but  only  that  the  individual  may  be 
better  fitted  to  minister  to  the  general  good. 
The  child  lives  for  the.  father,  the  elder  for 
the  younger,  the  subject  for  the  sovereign, 
and  the  sovereign  for  the  sake  of  a  sublime 
law  of  order.  That  impalpable  abstract — 
society — is  to  be  perfected  irrespective  of  the 
happiness  of  the  living  members  composing 
that  society,  except  so  far  as  their  happiness 
may  depend  upon  the  universal  order.  May 
not  the  diamond  used  in  polishing  another 
diamond  be  itself  deserving  of  the  utmost 
care  of  the  lapidary  ?  Is  there  nothing  for 
man  to  achieve  in  utter  loneliness  and  apart 
from  every  sort  of  connection  with  his  fellow- 
men  ?  To  such  questions  we  find  no  answer. 
There  is  but  a  dim  consciousness  of  indivi- 
dual importance  and  individual  destiny  ;  and 
the  principle  of  '  self-love'  is  annihilated,  lest 
it  should  degenerate  into  selfishness. 

Another  peculiarity,  manifesting  itself  also 
through  the  whole  of  Chinese  society,  is  the 
subserviency  of  the  inward  to  the  outward — 
the  preference  of  propriety  of  conduct  to 
rectitude  of  motive — of  politeness  to  sincerity 
— of  ceremony  to  truth.  It  is  not  that  the 
value  of  sound  principle  is  wholly  unrecog- 
nized ;  but  the  end  of  life  is  action  ;  the  end 
of  education  is  right  and  becoming  action. 
And  what  is  this  but  obedience  to  tho  laws 
— just  dealing,  a  recognition  of  the  rights  of 
others,  a  regard  to  the  amenities  of  life  ?  If 
this,  then,  be  the  end,  those  inner  virtues 
which  are  the  means  for  its  attainment  are  of 
less  importance  than  itself,  may  be  indeed 
supposed  or  dispensed  with,  whenever  the 
great  object  is  attained.  The  value  of  such 
an  ethics  is  very  much  in  proportion  to  its 
being  unnecessary.  A  good  man  may  very 
safely  be  trusted  without  it,  and  a  bad  man 
will  be  reformed  by  it  only  into  a  hypocrite. 
Confucius,  indeed,  admits  the  value  of  sound 
principles,  but  with  distinct  reference  to  their 
importance  as  a  security  for  uniformly  right 
action.  Tho  outward,  ceremonial,  ritual, 
occupies  the  place  of  highest  honor. 

It  would  be  an  injustice  to  this  philoso- 
pher, however,  to  leave  in  any  sort  of  doubt 
his  own  sincerity.  He  had  ever,  it  would 
seem,  some  dim  notion  of  a  deep  meaning  in 
those  religious  rites  of  his  country  which  he 
did  so  much  to  restore.  Hence  he  regarded 
them  with  reverence.  "With  the  modesty  of 
a  true  sage  he  forebore  to  intrude  unduly 
into  these  holy  mysteries,  but  the  insight  he 
had  obtained,  or  believed  himself  to  have  ob- 
tained, into  their  real  significance,  gave  fer- 
vor to  his  zeal  and  depth  to  his  oiet^    l*»\s> 
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well,  too,  to  notice  the  amount  of  truth  there 
is  in  his  system  of  ethics,  so  far  as  scattered 
apothegms  may  be  considered  such.  If  out- 
ward propriety  be  nothing  without  the  since- 
rity of  true  virtue,  that  virtue  will  be  under 
just  suspicion  which  is  not  full  of  good  fruits. 
Obedience  to  wise  laws,  submission  to  right- 
ful authority,  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
parents,  children,  neighbors,  may  indicate 
other  things  than  virtuous  principle  ;  but  this 
last  will  never  exist  in  a  state  approaching  in 
.  any  degree  to  perfection  without  its  fitting 
manifestation  in  right  action.  It  is  refresh- 
ing also  to  meet  with  a  philosophy  of  unsel- 
fishness, even  though  in  that  very  character- 
istic may  be  one  of  its  chief  defects.  Nothing 
can  be  plainer  than  that  we  are  intended  to 
love  ourselves.  The  'public  affections  or 
passions'  (to  use  Butler's  phraseology)  do  not 
less  indicate  that  we  are  to  '  live  unto  our- 
selves/ by  tending  to  private  advantage,  than 
the  *  private  affections  or  passions'  indicate 
that  we  are  to  live  '  not  unto  ourselves,'  by 
their  tendency  to  promote  public  and  general 
advantage.  But  we  know  which  argument 
men  have  found  it  the  easiest  and  the  most 
pleasant  to  admit.  It  is  a  nobler  thing  to 
seek  our  own  happiness  in  ministering  to  the 
well-being  of  others,  than  to  care  for  the 
well-being  of  others  only  in  so  far  as  we  can 
secure  it  by  taking  care  of  our  own.  It  is  a 
mean  thing  to  regard  nothing  in  virtue  but 
its  usefulness.  What  is  there,  indeed,  of 
virtuousness  at  all  in  mere  utility  ?  What 
were  a  patriotism  that  should  not  be  strong 
to  suffer,  which  should  not  feel  as  we  are 
taught  to  feel  in  our  schoolboy  days,  that 

•  Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  moriV 

And  looking  to  the  future  of  the  Chinese, 
we  have  in  the  social  bearing  of  the  Confu- 
cian philosophy  an  encouraging  augury  for 
the  success  of  a  better  faith  among  them. 
Shall  not  this  people  hail  with  interest  a 
doctrine  which  shall  be  the  divine  confirma- 
tion, and  rectification,  of  the  teachings  of 
their  own  honored  sage  ?  '  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself? — '  look  not  every 
man  to  his  own  things,  but  every  man  also  to 
things  of  others,' — 'none  of  us  liveth  to 
himself.' 

The  philosophy  of  Confucius  is  almost 
entirely  practical.  He  was  a  state  officer 
and  a  state  reformer,  and  his  teachings  are 
what  might  be  expected  from  such  a  man. 
He  has  united,  however,  with  this  sort  of 
instruction  much  misty  speculation  about  the 
origin  of  the  world.  Our  space  will  not  ad- 
mlt  of  an   examination  of   these   theories, 


excepting  when  we  come  to  consider  their 
bearing  upon  the  Chinese  religions.  Indeed, 
on  this  subject  men  have  in  all  ages  and 
countries  involved  themselves  in  very  similar 
absurdities,  and  it  could  scarcely  be  other- 
wise. They  have  amused  themselves  with 
dreamy  notions  as  to  the  operation  of 
some  all-producing  law,  and  very  generally 
confounded  production  with  reproduction. 
Link  after  link  they  have  added  to  the  great 
chain,  but  where  shall  be  the  first  link,  how 
forged,  how  suspended  ?  The  Chinese  have 
personified  the  'no-further.'  •  Existence 
must  begin  from  non-existence9  (strange 
comment  on  the  axiom  '  ex  nihilo  nihil  fit  j ; 
'therefore  the  T'ae-keih  produced  the  two 
figures.  T'ae-keih  is  the  designation  of  what 
cannot  be  designated ;  it  is  impossible  to  give 
any  name  to  it.  We  consider  the  fact  that 
all  existences  have  a  terminus,  and  we  call  this 
the  grand  terminus.'  (Notions  of  the  Chi- 
nese, &c.  p.  18.)  In  its  strange  difference 
from  all  human  speculation  on  this  subject, 
we  should  recognize  the  divine  origin  of  the 
sublime  announcement — 'In  the  beginning 
God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.'  In 
this  God  we  believe  by  a  necessity  of  our  na- 
ture, because  every  lesson  of  experience  has 
confirmed  the  assurance  of  our  instinct  that 
for  every  effect  there  must  be  a  cause; 
because  it  is  impossible  to  be  convinced  that 
'  existence  can  begin  from  non-existence.' 

We  have  dwelt  thus  at  length  on  the 
philosopher  of  the  Chinese,  not  only  as  being 
the  most  remarkable  man  that  has  appeared 
amongst  that  people,  but  because  all  China 
is  in  him.  If  we  understand  him,  we  under- 
stand Chinese  character,  and  government, 
and  religion ;  for  they  are  his  work,  hereto- 
fore, and  still.  The  knowledge  of  his  writ- 
ings has  been  deemed  essential  to  state 
promotion,  and  the  literati  are  the  aristocracy 
and  the  influential  men  of  the  empire. 

Our  space  will  not  admit  even  of  a  brief 
abstract  of  Chinese  history.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  union  of  the  middle  kingdom,  its 
stereotyped  institutions,  its  unchanging  lite- 
rature, its  unprogressive  semi- civilization,  its 
despotic  government,  its  millions  of  soldiers, 
its  prodigious  wall,  and  much  else  in  which  it 
has  been  hitherto  unalterable,  it  has  been  often 
rent  almost  asunder  by  wide-spread  rebellion ; 
dynasty  has  succeeded  to  dynasty ;  other 
races  have  had  their  turn  of  supremacy ;  the 
celestial  armies  have  experienced  defeat  as 
well  as  gloried  in  conquest.  Still,  the  great 
nation  is  the  same ;  it  has  absorbed  its  con- 
querors ;  they  have  been  moreover  of  kin- 
dred races  and  similar  civilization.     Chinese, 
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Mongols,  Tartars,  each  in  their  tarn  supreme 
and  subordinate,  but  still  it  is  change  without 
progress — movement  without  advance. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  causes  of  this 
stagnation  has  been  the  jealous  exclusion  of 
foreigners.  Excepting  when  closely  allied  by 
affinity  of  race  and  proximity  of  territory,  or 
seeking  friendly  intercourse  by  a  servile  con- 
descension to  the  haughty  and  overbearing 
commands  of  the  '  son  of  heaven/  all  stran- 
gers have  been  regarded  as  ignorant  and 
uncivilized  barbarians,  for  the  sages  belong 
to  China,  and,  of  course,  there  are  no  other 
sages.  Isolated  from  other  countries  to  a 
large  extent  by  natural  boundaries,  the  celes- 
tial empire  has  been  deemed  the  Middle 
Kingdom,  the  centre  of  the  whole  earth — 
destined  by  Providence  to  be  the  seat  of 
universal  dominion  and  unquestioned  supre- 
macy. Hence  all  attempts  at  intercourse 
on  terms  of  equality  have  been  treated  as 
intolerable  presumption ;  wars  have  been 
called  rebellion,  and  foreign  enemies  regarded 
as  traitors.  The  satisfaction  with  which  the 
emperor  regards  his  own  power  and  position 
is  incomparably  ludicrous.  No  one  upon 
earth  is  so  convinced  that  '  he  can  call 
spirits  from  the  vasty  deep/  nor  so  com- 
pletely unconscious  of  the  difference  between 
commanding  and  being  obeyed.  The  great 
monarch  forebore  to  decree  it,  or  England 
itself  would  long  ago  have  been  destroyed, 
and  the  people  of  England  have  gone  far 
down  in  the  scale  of  abjectness.  There 
could  have  been  no  difficulty  at  all  in  such 
achievements.  The  Chinese  forces  could 
have  marched  '  directly  through  the  Russian 
territory'  to  this  contemptible  corner  of  the 
world,  and  have  swept  us  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.  If  such  a  plan  had  been  rejected, 
we  might  have  been  attacked  by  water. 
The  imperial  forces  might  have  been  ferried 
over  in  stupendous  junks ;  the  valiant  Ghor- 
kas,  and  the  invincible  Cochin-Chinese, 
would  have  aided  in  this  holy  warfare,  and 
our  poor  dot  of  land  might  have  been  blown 
to  pieces,  or  flung  by  handfuls  into  our  own 
seas.  A  few  years  ago,  our  days  were  well- 
nigh  numbered ;  edicts  of  extermination  had 
gone  forth  against  us ;  the  Ghorkas,  '  whose 
territory  borders  upon  London,'  had  conspired 
with  heaven's  armies  to  visit  us  with  utter 
destruction ;  but  when  these  fearful  plagues 
were  being  poured  out  upon  us,  we  seemed 
to  die  so  hard,  and  so  slowly,  that  the  im- 
perial heart  relented,  pitied  our  many  disas- 
ters, paid  our  doctors'  bills,  and  opened  the 
best  ports  of  the  empire  to  our  barbarian 
commerce. 


War  and  defeat  were  the  only  likely  in- 
struments for  the  regeneration  of  China.  Of 
these  fearful  remedies  we  have'a  very  sincere 
horror.  We  admit  the.  truth  of  the  prophet's 
language — "  every  battle  of  the  warrior  is 
with  confused  noise,  and  garments  rolled  in 
blood" — and  we  know  that  famine  and  pes- 
tilence follow  in  the  track  of  war,  sweeping 
away  those  whom  the  sword  of  the  conquer- 
or may  have  spared. 

But  there  is  much  that  we  regard  as  far 
worse  even  than  all  this.  We  deem  it  far 
worse  that  a  whole  people  should  be  ground 
down  for  century  after  century  by  an  unre- 
lenting despotism.  That  all  progress  should 
be  forbidden — that  the  intercourse  of  daily 
life  should  be  rendered  insecure  by  the  per- 
vading presence  of  a  strong-armed  tyranny 
— that  offices  of  state  should  be  "  honorable 
graves" — that  liberty  of  conscience  should 
be  but  the  liberty  to  incur  the  loss  of  life  ; — 
what  is  this  but  tear  in  its  worst — because  in 
its  most  slowly-killing  form ;  less  hated  only 
because  more  disguised  than  the  open  hostili- 
ties and  palpable  slaughter  of  the  field  of 
conflict.  Peace  is  one  of  the  latest  fruits  of 
a  mature  civilization — and  it  is  among  one  of 
the  mysteries  of  Providence  that  it  can  be 
the  fruit  of  nothing  else.  It  seems  to  be  by 
a  law  of  the  Divine  government  that  good 
shall  come  to  us  not  only  after  evil,  but  out 
of  it ;  and  that  order  and  harmony  shall  be 
the  children  of  their  opposites ;  and  "  we 
build  the  tombs  of"  heroes  who  have  led  ar- 
mies to  victory — not  only  because  they  have 
acquitted  themselves  as  patriots,  but  because 
they  have  been,  though  indirectly,  among 
the  most  powerful  of  God's  instruments  for 
promoting  "  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to 


men. 


Of  the  origin  of  our  war  with  China  we 
shall  say  nothing.  It  has  been  a  great 
benefit  to  the  empire,  however  it  may  have 
arisen.  That  the  Chinese  authorities  had 
themselves  connived  at  the  illicit  practices 
which  they  professed  to  hold  in  such  abhor- 
rence, is  beyond  denial,  whether  such  conni- 
vance was  our  justification  or  not.  Nor  do 
we  hold  exactly  the  views  which  have  found 
favor  in  some  quarters  on  the  sale  of  opium, 
considered  simply  as  a  branch  of  trade.  A 
shopkeeper  is  not  responsible  for  the  abuse 
of  the  articles  he  may  think  proper  to  vend, 
so  long  as  they  have  a  use.  A  man  may 
strangle  himself  with  the  most  innocent  hosi- 
ery >  g°rge  himself  to  death  with  the  finest 
wheaten  bread  ;  poison  himself  with  the 
best-intentioned  medicines,  even  though  the^j 
be  "  We  p\\V   ox  "  ^  dL  \«A^     *» 
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we  then  to  go  without  stockings,  to  eschew 
the  baker,  and  to  be  visited  with  shudderings 
of  horror  when 

"  We  do  remember  an  apothecary  ?" 

Opium  has  its  uses — over  and  above  the 
particular  service  it  renders  to  the  govern- 
ment of  India.  That  an  opium-smoker 
shortens  his  life,  debilitates  his  constitution, 
enfeebles  his  mind,  and  directly  or  indirectly 
does  violence  to  his  conscience,  and  destroys 
his  moral  power,  we  do  not  pretend  to  dis- 
pute. But  a  man  is  not  obliged  to  smoke 
opium  because  he  has  it  in  his  possession  ; 
and  opium  vendors  do  not  sell  the  drug  only 
to  be  •'  puffed  on  the  premises."  If  we  are  to 
enter  upon  the  moral  and  spiritual  tendencies 
of  the  abstemious,  moderate,  excessive,  use 
of  every  article  of  commerce,  we  may  undo, 
and  even  reverse,  our  free- trade  policy  to- 
morrow, and  shut  up  every  shop  within  the 
four  seas.  And  how  noble  a  virtue  would 
that  be  which  should  be  but  another  name 
for  the  impossibility  of  vice !  How  flatter- 
ing a  triumph  over  his  foolish  and  wicked 
propensities  that  a  debilitated  Chinaman 
should  forbear  the  seductive  pipe  when  he 
can  get  nothing  to  put  into  it !  We  must 
remember,  too,  that  the  extensive  use  of 
opium  in  China  is  the  indirect  effect,  in  a 
great  measure,  of  the  foolishly  restrictive 
policy  of  the  empire.  Most  lamentable,  how- 
ever, are  the  effects  of  this  prevalent  evil. 
The  increase  of  the  population  through  the 
whole  empire  is  perceptibly  lessened  by  the 
use  of  this  terrible  poison.  The  misery  of 
those  who  have  become  enslaved  by  the  po- 
tent drug  is  beyond  all  conception.  Their 
utter  prostration  of  body,  their  shattered 
nerves,  their  frightful  alternations  of  dreamy 
rapture  and  deepest  mental  agony,  must 
have  been  a  part  of  the  experience  of  any 
one  who  would  approximate  to  the  under- 
standing of  them.  Here  is  room,  and  to 
spare,  tor  a  display  of  the  zeal  of  some  of 
our  teetotal  agencies. 

A  very  serio-comic  business  was  the  war 
with  China.  We  shall  return  tor  it,  and  to 
Sir  John  Davis's  book  as  the  best  authority 
on  the  subject  We  cannot,  however,  com- 
pletely understand  it  without  a  closer  con- 
sideration of  Chinese  manners  and  customs, 
and  of  the  forms  and  details  of  government 
among  this  extraordinary  people 

The  great  virtue  of  the  Chinese  is  filial 

affection,  or  rather  (for  here,  as  elsewhere, 

we   have  the   outward  for  the  inward)  the 

conduct  supposed    to  be  befitting  children. 

Into  this  all  other  excellences  may  be  re- 


solved. The  governor  of  a  province  is  iU 
father,  and  the  emperor  is  the  benign  parent 
of  all  his  subjects.  Hence,  obedience  to  the 
law  is  the  expression  of  becoming  filial  feel- 
ings, and  the  Chinese  empire  is  rather  a 
family  than  a  state.  It  is  scarcely  needful  to 
say  that  these  mutual  relationships  of  pa- 
rent and  child  have  been  mistaken  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  and  have  degenerated  into 
the  connection  between  master  and  slave.  A 
parent  has  power  over  his  child,  simply  be- 
cause such  power  is  a  necessary  condition 
to  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  As  the  duties 
vary,  so  also  does  the  authority.  In  its 
earliest  years,  a  man  must  support  entirely 
the  offspring  which  God  has  given  him. 
Having  been  the  human  author  of  its  exist- 
ence, he  is  bound  to  supply  its  wants,  and 
to  take  care  that  it  is  put  into  possession  of 
the  means  requisite  to  secure  its  happiness, 
and  enable  it  to  accomplish  its  obvious  mis* 
sion.  Body  and  mind  must  alike  be  carefully 
watched,  and  becomingly  educated.  In  the 
earliest  period  of  childhood,  from  the  im- 
portance of  his  own  duties,  and  the  complete 
immaturity  of  the  child,  the  authority  oJf  the 
parent  must  be  absolute.  But  when  the 
babe  has  become  a  man — when  he  can  di- 
rect his  own  course,  and  provide  for  his  own 
necessities — much  more  when  he  has  him- 
self become  the  head  of  a  new  family,  and 
the  father  of  a  new  generation — obedience 
changes  into  respect,  and  submission  assumes 
the  character  and  the  form  of  the  compliance 
of  a  grateful  affection.  In  China  there  is 
nothing  of  all  this  recognised.  The  relation 
between  father  and  son  is  such  as  may  come 
to  interfere  very  materially  with  that  be- 
tween the  son  and  the  grandson ;  while  ri- 
diculous ceremonies,  frequent  prostrations, 
slavish  obedience,  stringent  laws,  and  severe 
penalties,  distort  affection  into  caricature, 
and  cannot  but  engender  a  most  offensive  hy- 
pocrisy. 

The  paternity  of  the  Chinese  government 
is  simply  another  name  for  the  right  claimed 
by  the  emperor  to  do  to  all  his  subjects  as 
seemeth  right  in  his  own  eyes.  His  autho- 
rity is  a  pure  and  absolute  despotism.  Fine, 
degradation,  bastinado,  imprisonment,  exile, 
torture,  decapitation,  are  all  among  the 
wholesome  chastisements  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal, and  not  sparingly  employed.  He  is 
subjected  practically  to  no  constitutional 
check  whatsoever.  The  members  of  the 
court  of  censors,  though  nominally  invested 
with  the  right  to  reprove  the  son  of  heaven, 
are  either  wholly  corrupt,  or  completely  dis- 
regarded, or  put  to  death  when  their  fidelity 
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it  especially  unpalatable.  It  is  undutiful  to 
be  wiser  or  holier  than  their  august  parent, 
and  their  offences  are  visited  upon  them  with 
becoming  severity. 

A  paternal  government  can  never  be  more 
than  a  mere  euphemism  for  an  autocracy. 
It  can  be  harmless  only  when  the  supreme 
power  happens  to  be  vested  in  a  man  of  ex- 
traordinary wisdom,  and  energy,  and  true 
patriotism,  but  it  cannot  guarantee  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  man,  still  less  a  succession 
of  such  men.  Under  it  all  security  of  per- 
son and  property  must  be  subject  to  innu- 
merable accidents.  It  is  the  product  of  a 
very  low  stage  of  civilization,  for  the  ten- 
dency of  advancing  knowledge  and  general 
intellectual  progress  is  to  diminish  the  im- 
portance of  individuals,  and  to  subordinate 
their  influence  to  that  of  society.  It  is 
founded,  moreover,  on  a  great  political  fic- 
tion ;  for  a  state  is  in  very  few  and  unim- 
portant respects  merely  a  larger  family. 
Family  relations  are  of  nature  and  necessity, 
political  relations  are  of  expediency  and 
eompact.  The  administrators  of  a  govern- 
ment are  simply  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, whether  hereditarily  so,  or  by  election 
at  short  intervals.  They  are  to  do  ju6t  what 
they  are  told ;  and  this  not  for  their  own 
emolument,  but  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
monwealth. Indeed,  questions  of  suffrage, 
universal  or  otherwise,  are  not  now  so  much 

auestions  as  to  the  people's  rights,  but  as  to 
le  best  mode  of  ascertaining  what  the  peo- 
ple really  desire.  A  father,  so  far  as  he  rules 
at  all,  rules  jure  divino,  and  according  to  his 
mere  discretion.  A  prince  governs  at  the 
request  of  his  subjects,  either  expressed  fre- 
quently (as  in  elective  monarchies),  or  in  the 
original  constitution  which  successive  gene- 
rations have  accepted — and  for  him,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  notions  of  it,  "  salus  populi 
suprema  lex." 

We  make  these  remarks,  obvious  enough 
though  they  may  be,  because  in  some  quar- 
ters the  filial  piety,  and  parental  government, 
of  the  Chinese  have  received  very  absurd 
laudation.  We  regard  them  both  as  mere 
"  shams,"  and  somewhat  dangerous  misno- 
mers. They  are  based  upon  mistake,  and 
productive  of  not  a  little  inconvenience  and 
luffering. 

While  the  emperor  is  wholly  absolute,  he 
is  compelled,  by  the  mere  impossibility  of 
iomg  otherwise,  to  delegate  some  part  of  his 
luthority  to  others.  The  supreme  direction 
>f  affairs  is  entrusted  to  the  "  inner  court " 
—a  sort  of  cabinet  council,  completely  sub- 
lenrient  to  the  wishes  and  control  of  the  au- 


tocrat. The  complicated  business  of  so  ex- 
tensive a  dominion  is  divided  among  a  num- 
ber of  supreme  tribunals — viz  :  the  board 
of  ranks  and  dignities,  the  board  of  revenue, 
the  board  of  penal  law,  the  board  of  public 
works,  and  the  military  board.  The  names 
of  these  will  almost  sufficiently  indicate  the 
nature  of  their  respective  duties,  though  cer- 
tainly many  of  their  functions  would  never 
be  considered  by  Englishmen  as  forming  any 
part  of  the  business  of  civil  government.  In 
connection  with  these  superior  courts  are  a 
vast  number  of  subordinate  offices  and  in- 
ferior tribunals,  ramifying  through  the  whole 
empire,  and  having  the  management  of  the 
details  of  state  business.  It  is  the  province 
of  a  totally  separate  department  to  preserve 
a  faithful  register  of  the  imperial  household 
— births,  deaths,  official  dignities,  and  the 
like  ;  and  even  to  administer  the  punishments 
which  may,  under  certain  circumstances, 
have  been  deemed  necessary.  The  most 
promising  (theoretically)  of  all  the  Chinese 
institutions  is  the  board  of  public  censors. 
To  their  animadversions  every  individual  in 
the  empire  is  subject,  not  even  excepting  the 
monarch  himself.  ''Their  persons  are  sa- 
cred, that  they  may  have  no  evil  to  appre- 
hend in  consequence  of  disclosing  unpalata- 
ble but  salutary  truths."  This  inviolability, 
however,  has  not  always  preserved  them 
from  the  gentle  chastisement  of  decapitation. 
They  have  secret  emissaries  throughout  the 
country,  and  one  of  their  number  is  present 
to  watch  and  report  the  proceedings  of  all 
the  supreme  tribunals.  They  scrutinize  the 
conduct  of  provincial  governors,  and  recom- 
mend reward  and  degradation  according  to 
their  discretion.  They  superintend,  how- 
ever, the  only  hopeful  department  of  public 
service,  and,  by  a  dignified  use  of  their  im- 
mense and  constitutional  powers,  they  might 
teach  some  salutary  lessons  even  to  the  auto- 
crat himself. 

There  is  thus  a  system  of  constant  espion- 
age carried  on  through  the  whole  empire. 
Each  public  officer  is  watched  by  some  other, 
whose  business  it  is  to  make  a  truthful  re- 
port to  the  autocrat.  He  is  to  settle  all  dis- 
putes ;  and  by  a  very  frequent  change  of 
ministers,  provincial  governors,  and  state 
functionaries  in  general,  together  with  the 
ceremonial  necessities  for  their  very  frequent 
journeys  to  Pekin,  the  emperor  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  in  possession  of  a  tolerably  ac- 
curate acquaintance  with  all  the  affairs  of  his 
vast  dominion.  This,  at  any  rate,  has  been 
obviously  the  intention  of  so  complicated  a 
series  of  arrangemeutA  \  ^js\.  '^.  V*&  XafcRrc^ 
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singularly  complete  failure.  The  etiquette 
of  the  court  has  neutralized  all  this  vigilance, 
and  the  only  result  of  what  appears  so  pro- 
mising, has  been  a  universal  hypocrisy,  that 
can  be  matched  nowhere  else  on  the  face  of 
the  whole  earth — a  facility  and  intensity  of 
lying,  which  may  bid  defiance  to  all  compe- 
tition— with  bribery,  extortion,  and  a  despi- 
cable meanness  beyond  all  power  of  expres- 
sion. The  formalities  of  the  palace,  its  bo- 
dily prostration  and  affected  humiliations, 
are  alone  sufficient  to  extinguish  in  the  no- 
bles every  spark  of  honest  manliness ;  and 
the  loathsome  and  contemptible  hypocrisies 
of  Pekin  have  spread  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  celestial  territories — have  degraded 
the  entire  people  into  whited  sepulchres — 
and  have  reacted  most  mischievously  upon 
the  character  and  interests  of  the  supreme 
ruler  himself. 

Another  piece  of  most  disastrous  impolicy 
in  the  Chinese  government  consists  in  its  no- 
tion as  to  the  responsibility  of  rulers  to  their 
superior.  An  unsuccessful  general,  and  the 
governor  of  a  turbulent  province,  have  no 
resource  but  suicide.  They  have  to  account 
to  their  great  master  for  all  the  evils  which 
have  for  any  reason  been  connected  with 
their  administration,  and  success  alone  can 
vindicate  their  honor,  ensure  their  reward, 
or  save  them  from  degradation  and  punish- 
ment. That  the  servants  of  a  state  should 
be  responsible  for  their  actions,  is  reasonable 
enough  in  itself,  but  they  must  have,  to  some 
extent,  discretionary  powers,  or  obedience  to 
the  letter  of  the  command  of  a  superior  will 
often  be  more  ruinous  than  rebellion  itself. 
The  great  marvel  in  the  steady  aim  of  Wil- 
liam Tell  was  in  the  fact  that  the  apple  he 
pierced  so  skilfully  was  on  the  head  of  his 
own  son  ;  and  though  a  man  may  have  more 
cause  for  carefulness,  he  will  scarcely  be  in 
a  better  position  to  serve  his  country  when 
he  knows  that  every  unavoidable  error  will 
be  deemed  a  crime,  and  that  even  the  slight- 
est inadvertency  may  cost  him  his  life.  On 
such  conditions,  individual  genius  will  be  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  of  possessions ;  and 
a  new  mode  of  attack  must  be  fatal,  for  who 
would  be  responsible  for  a  new  mode  of  de- 
fence ?  It  has  been  well  for  China  that  na- 
ture herself  has  undertaken  to  defend  this 
"  central  kingdom ;"  and  she  has  indeed  been 
far  more  deeply  indebted  for  her  continu- 
ance to  her  mountain  and  ocean  boundaries, 
than  to  the  bravery  of  her  soldiers,  the  skill  of 
her  military  commanders,  or  the  civil  policy 
of  her  emperors. 

The  people  themselves  are  of  the  sort  to 


be  formed  by  such  a  system  of  government 
Perhaps  their  great  characteristic  is  hypoe* 
risy — an  abundance  of  politeness,  which  is 
as  hollow  as  it  is  profuse.  They  have  made 
considerable  progress  in  the  manual  arte,  but 
are  wholly  destitute  of  inventive  genius. 
Their  paintings  display  a  superior  skill  in 
colors,  but  are  absurd  in  point  of  perspec- 
tive ;  their  astronomy  has  been  praised  far 
beyond  its  merits;  their  medicine,  being 
founded  upon  a  most  ridiculous  theory  of  the 
component  elements  of  the  human  body,  is 
much  likelier  to  kill  than  to  cure ;  and  anato- 
my is  unknown.  The  Chinese  are  necessarily 
industrious,  for  the  immense  population  of 
the  empire  renders  it  absolutely  necessary 
to  stretch  its  resources  to  the  utmost ;  but 
they  are  a  filthy  race,  and  for  all  purposes  of 
ablution  afflicted  with  a  terrible  hydrophobia. 
Their  women  are  degraded,  as  in  all  semi- 
civilized  countries,  being  merely  required  for 
the  purposes  of  labor  and  reproduction*. 
Marriage  is  regulated  entirely  by  law.  The 
contract  is  made  by  the  parents,  without  the 
slightest  regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  parties 
concerned,  and  the  bridegroom  is  simply  the 
highest  bidder.  Divorce  is  not  difficult,  as 
it  may  be  obtained  even  on  the  ground  of 
the  wife's  loquacity;  and  sterility,  as  it  de- 
feats the  object  of  the  union,  will  easily  se- 
cure a  separation.  The  private  conduct  of 
a  Chinaman  is  under  a  constant  surveillance, 
and  the  punishment  of  his  offences  of  the 
most  summary  description.  Still,  the  people 
are  by  no  means  without  capacity,  or  inca- 
pable of  civilization.  Their  contact  with  Eu- 
ropean intelligence,  and  the  influence  of  the 
Christian  religion,  must  have  results  which 
cannot  fail  to  become  perceptible.  We  dare 
not  attempt  to  predict  their  future.  Even 
now,  there  are  signs  of  movement,  however 
slow  and  reluctant.  Apart  from  such  influ- 
ences, their  condition  is  not  only  rude,  but 
rendered  contemptible  by  the  excess  of  their 
arrogance,  by  the  degree  in  which  their  ig- 
norance and  pride  go  together.  Their  com- 
plicated government,  their  aristocracy  of 
learning,  and  the  high-sounding  names  given 
by  them  to  their  various  institutions,  are,  for 
the  most  part,  a  mere  delusion,  for  the  good 
is  neutralized  by  a  thousand,  abuses,  and 
upon  everything  there  is  written,  "  Thus  far 
shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther." 

The  late  war  brought  out  abundant  illus- 
trations of  the  peculiarities  of  Chinese  char- 
acter, and  of  those  mistakes  as  to  constitu- 
tional policy  which  we  have  to  some  extent 
pointed  out.  In  this  department  the  work 
of  Sir  J.  F.  Davis  is  of  very  special  value. 
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The  first  volume  is  in  fact  a  Chinese  history 
of  their  own  struggle  with  England,  "  found- 
ed on  native  documents,  not  intended  for  our 
information,  but  captured,  or  otherwise  col- 
lected, during  the  war :"  and  a  precious  col- 
lection of  monstrous  fictions  and  crude  spec- 
ulations has  thus  been  put  together.  Con- 
sidered as  a  narration  of  the  real  course  of 
hostilities,  they  constitute  a  complete  exam- 
ple of  the  boundless  powers  of  mendacity 
which  are  native  to  a  Chinaman ;  they  form 
one  of  the  strangest  exhibitions  of  the  union 
of  assumption  with  ignorance  that  has  ever 
come  under  our  notice.  Our  marvel  is,  that 
this  people  could  possibly  have  attained, 
even  by  all  their  carefully  guarded  isolation, 
to  a  condition  of  such  utter  stupidity ;  that 
no  mere  accident  should  ever  have  enlighten- 
ed their  darkness,  and  forced  some  ray  of 
intelligence  upon  them.  Perhaps  our  pride 
is  somewhat  offended  by  being  thus  quietly 

ttored  !    We  had  thought  that  the  name  of 
gland  was  known  and  honored,  perhaps 
even  feared,  through  every  region  of  the  earth. 

"Qui  gurges  aut  qum  flumina  lugubris 
Ignara  belli  ?    Quasve  Britannic® 
Non  decoloravere  csdes  ? 
Quae  caret  ora  cruore  nostra  ? 

We  had  dreamed  that  the  names  of  Eng- 
land's heroes  had  become  household  words 
in  almost  every  land,  and  that,  like  the  illus- 
trious defenders  of  Ilium,  they  could  never 
have  found  a  people  among  whom  they 
should  have  been  strangers. 

"Quia  genus  iEneadum,  quis  Trojas  nesciat  ur- 

bem, 
Yirtutesque,  virosque,  aut  tanti  incendia  belli  ?" 

Alas !  how  grievous  has  been  our  error !  Our 
neighbors  the  Chinamen  have  discovered 
that  we  are  barbarians,  and  they  mean  to  put 
an  end  to  us  so  soon  as  they  have  a  little 
spare  time  ! 

We  give  one  quotation  from  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  first  volume  of  Sir  J.  F.  Da- 
vis's Chinese  history,  as  a  fair  sample  of  the 


sagacious  documents  above  referred  to,  and 
as  illustrative  of  some  of  our  foregoing  re- 
marks : — 

"  The  governor  of  the  opposite  province  of  Che- 
keang  gave  this  account  of  the  fall  of  Ting-hae, 
the  capital  of  Chusan,  to  his  sovereign  : — *  On  ar- 
riving at  Chinhae  (which  commands  the  entrance 
of  the  Ning-po-kion.)  I  had  an  interview  with  the 
admiral,  and  learned  that  the  second  in  command 
had  been  wounded  in  an  engagement  with  the 
English  rebels,  and  several  of  our  vessels  sunk. 
On  the  capture  of  the  town  of  Ting-hae,  neither 
the  magistrate  nor  registrar  would  surrender  to 
the  enemy,  but  threw  themselves  into  the  water 
and  were  drowned.  My  surprise  and  horror  were 
great  on  receiving  this  intelligence ;  viewing  the 
important  position  occupied  by  Chusan,  and  its 
short  distance  from  the  main.  I  directed  a  num- 
ber of  men  to  watch  the  approaches  of  Ching-hae, 
and  gave  orders  to  sink  vessels  in  the  channels, 
drive  stakes  into  the  river,  and  close  the  en- 
trance with  a  chain.  While  thus  engaged,  I  learn- 
ed that  the  enemy  had  arrived  in  larger  force,  and 
amonj?  the  vessels  were  some  with  three  tiers  of 
guns,  and  others  with  wheels  at  the  sides,  moving 
as  swift  as  the  wind.  Our  force  cannot  cope  with 
the  barbarians  in  number,  and  must  therefore 
keep  on  the  defensive,  wearying  them  out.  When 
the  great  army  is  assembled,  we  shall  take  mea- 
sures to  seize  them  alive.  . .  .  The  vice-admiral 
had  been  advised  to  withdraw  into  Ting-hae 
(abandoning  his  vessels),  but  he  persisted  in  re- 
maining outside.  As  the  city  was  lost  when 
above  1000  disposable  troops  remained,  he  will  be 
arrested  until  your  majesty's  pleasure  is  known. 
The  magistrate  and  registrar  who  drowned  them- 
selves rather  than  submit,  are  deserving  of  all 
praise,  and  as  soon  as  their  families  are  discover- 
ed, they  will  be  duly  considered.' " — (  China  during 

War,  <f-c.     Vol.  i.  pp.  4 — 6.) 

As  an  explanation  of  the  suicide  of  these 
miserable  officials  (we  have  offered  one  of 
our  own  above).  Sir  J.  Davis  remarks,  in  a 
note,  that  this  practice  is  considered  as  an 
honorable  solution  of  a  difficulty,  and  that 
"  the  Japanese  officers,  when  reduced  to  ex- 
tremities, disembowel  themselves' — one  of  the 
most  painful  deaths  that  could  be  devised  : 
"  mais  il  faut  mourir  selon  les  regies." 


-•«• 


-♦♦- 


A  Full-length  op  "  The  Duke." — "  The 
integrity  and  purity  of  his  patriotism ;  his 
unflinching  devotion  to  what  he  believed  to 
be  his  duty ;  his  utter  freedom  from  every 
taint  of  sel6shness,  meanness,  or  trickery; 
hk  simplicity  of  purpose,  and  his  indomita- 
ble energy  in  execution ;  the  sterling  good 
of  his  head,  and  the  manly  honesty  of 


his  heart,  are  genuine  English  qualities  of 
practical  value  in  every  station  of  life,  and  in 
the  exercise  of  which  his  countrymen,  as  long 
as  the  race  endures,  will  see  their  best  model 
in  him,  whom  we,  by  a  half  sportive  but  most 
signi6cant  epithet,  have  learned  to  call '  the 
Iron  Duke.' " 
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From  Diokeni'i  Houiehold   Words, 


MY  JORTUNE. 


A  great  many  years  ago — two-and- twen- 
ty years  to-night — I  well  remember  what 
a  cold,  wet  night  it  was,  with  a  thick  sleet 
driving  against  the  windows,  and  a  melan- 
choly, moaning  wind  creeping  through  the 
leafless  branches.  It  had  been  quite  a  sad 
winter  time  to  us  at  home — the  only  sad  one 
I  had  ever  known,  for  it  was  just  two  or 
three  weeks  after  the  accident  had  happened 
that  first  laid  me  on  my  couch,  and  only  a 
few  days  before,  my  father  had  told  me  that 
I  should  never  be  able  to  rise  from  it  any 
more.     It  had  been  a  heavy  blow  to  us  all. 

We  sat  together  in  the  drawing-room  all 
the  long  evening,  my  father,  and  my  mother, 
and  I — my  sister  Kate  had. gone  the  day  be- 
fore to  some  friends  of  ours  in  the  country. 
One  gets  so  soon  used  to  misfortunes  and  dis- 
appointments when  just  a  little  time  has  pass- 
ed ;  but,  at  the  first,  they  are  often  so  hard  to 
bear,  and  I  think  that  never,  at  any  time,  did 
I  feel  such  sorrow  at  the  thought  that  I  must 
be  an  invalid  my  whole  life  as  1  did  that  night. 
I  was  only  a  girl — not  fifteen  yet :  and  at  that 
age  we  are  ho  full  of  bright  dreams  about  the 
future,  looking  forward  with  such  clear,  joy- 
ous hopefulness  to  the  world  that  is  just  be- 
ginning to  open  before  us,  stretching  out  our 
hands  so  eagerly  to  the  golden  light  that 
we  think  we  see  in  the  far  distance.  It 
was  so  hard  to  have  the  bright  view  shut  out 
for  ever,  to  have  the  bright  dreams  fade  away, 
to  have  all  the  hopes  that  to  me  had  made 
the  thought  of  life  so  beautiful,  torn  from  me 
for  ever  in  one  moment. 

I  had  borne  the  knowledge  of  it  all  quite 
calmly  at  first ;  it  was  only  now  that  I 
thought  I  really  felt  and  knew  all  that  I  was 
losing.  But,  thank  God,  my  life  has  not  been 
what  in  my  faithlessness  I  thought,  that  night, 
it  would  be  ;  thank  God,  that  the  whole  bit- 
terness of  those  few  hours'  thought  has  never 
come  to  me,  as  it  did  then,  again. 

Early  in  the  evening  my  father  had  been 

reading  to  us  aloud  ;  but  since  he  ceased,  no 

word  hath  been  spoken  in  the  room.     He  had 

been  writing  for  the  last  two  hours  ;  my  mo- 

titer,  anting  by  the  tire,  was  reading.    The 


whole  house  was  silent ;  and  from  without, 
the  only  sounds  that  came  to  us  were  the 
wind  howling  through  the  trees,  and  the  cold 
rain  dashing  on  the  windows — both  cheerless 
sounds  enough  to  hear.  It  was  indeed  a 
night  for  melancholy  thoughts ;  and  to  one  * 
ill  and  weak  as  I  was  then,  perhaps  it  was  to 
be  forgiven  that,  thinking  of  the  future  and 
the  past,  looking  back  upon  the  happy  days 
that  were  gone,  and  forward  to  where  th* 
sunless  clouds  hung  so  heavily,  I  shoul^ 
scarcely  be  able  to  press  back  the  tears  that 
tried  to  blind  me. 

For  # when  we  are  very  young  we  shrink  so 
from  feeling  prison-bound ;  we  pray  so  ear- 
nestly,  that  if  sorrow  must  come  to  us,  it  may 
rather  burst  in  sudden  storm  upon  us,  and, 
passing  away,  leave  the  blue  sky  clear  again, 
than  that  our  whole  life  should  be  wrapped 
up  in  a  cold  gray  shroud,  through  which  no 
deep  sorrow  can  ever  pierce  into  our  hearts 
— no  deep  joy  ever  come  to  gladden  us. 

And  in  that  gray  shroud  I  thought  that 
my  life  was  to  lie  hidden  and  withered ;  and 
now,  while  as  yet  it  was  only  closing  over  me 
— while  with  passionate  resistance  I  would 
still  have  struggled  to  tear  it  back,  I  felt  that 
my  hands  were  bound. 

A  little  thing  will  sometimes  serve  to  di- 
vert our  thoughts  even  when  they  very  much 
engross  us  ;  and  so  it  was  that  night  that  I 
was  suddenly  startled  out  of  the  midst  of  my 
reverie  by  two  loud,  sharp  knocks  upon  the 
street  door — a  sound  certainly  by  no  means 
uncommon.  And  perhaps,  if  nothing  more 
had  followed,  I  might  have  fallen  again  into 
my  former  thoughts  ;  but,  as  I  lay  tor  a  few 
moments  listening,  the  door  was  opened,  and 
then  there  followed  such  strange  hurried  ex- 
clamations— half  of  surprise,  half  of  alarm 
— mingled  with  such  apparently  irresistible 
bursts  of  laughter,  that  my  first  dull  interest 
began  rapidly  to  change  into  a  far  more  ac- 
tive feeling. 

"  My  love,  what's  that  ?"  asked  my  father, 
without  looking  up. 

"  I  can't  imagine  1"  my  mother  answered, 
in  a  puzzled  tone,  laying  down  her  book. 
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Just  at  this  moment  we  beard  a  quick  step 
running  up  the  stairs,  and  all  our  eyes  with 
one  accord  turned  to  the  door,  which  in  two  or 
three  minutes  was  burst  open,  and  to  our  ex- 
treme amazement,  in  rushed  our  servant  Ann 
with  a  little  half-naked  child  in  her  arms. 
Yes,  that  little  creature  standing  on  the  step, 
was  the  only  thing  to  be  seen  when  she  had 
opened  the  door. 

"  Upon  my  word  this  is  going  too  far," 
my  father  exclaimed,  angrily,  when  we  had 
heard  Ann's  story.  "  It  is'nt  two  months 
since  the  same  trick  was  played  in  town. 
Ann,  call  Tom,  to  get  a  lantern  immediately, 
and  follow  me.  We  must  make  a  search  ; 
though  indeed  it's  hopeless  to  think  of  catch- 
ing any  one  on  such  a  night  as  this.  Who- 
ever has  done  it  is  out  of  reach  by  this  time. 
My  dear,"  he  turned  round  as  he  was  hurry- 
ing from  the  room,  "  don't  do  anything  with 
the  child  until  I  come  back  ;  I'm  afraid  she's 
tLn  and  he  closed  the  door. 
'i  shall  never  forget  what  a  poor  little  ob- 
ject it  was.  It  had  scarcely  an  atom  of  clo- 
thing on  it — just  a  torn  old  frock  that  would 
hardly  hang  together,  and  its  poor  little  white 
shoulders  and  arms  were  all  bare,  and  wet 
with  the  heavy  rain.  Her  pretty  fair  hair 
was  wet  too,  but  her  face  was  what  attracted 
and  astonished  me  most,  for  in  spite  of  the 
bitter  coldness  of  the  night,  it  was  glowing 
like  fire,  with  a  spot  of  the  brightest  6carlet 
on 'each  cheek,  and  her  large  blue  eyes  so  un- 
naturally bright  that  it  was  quite  painful  to 
look  at  them.  Yet  such  a  sweet  face  it 
was! 

My  mother  made  her  kneel  beside  me  on  ray 
couch,  and  we  talked  to  her,  and  kissed  her, 
and  taking  off  the  old  wet  frock,  wrapped 
my  mother's  shawl  around  her ;  but  all  the 
time,  and  though  she  was  certainly  more  than 
two  years  old,  she  remained  as  perfectly  un- 
moved as  though  she  had  been  a  little  statue, 
only  those  great  bright  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
mj  face,  until  I  began  to  get  absolutely 
frightened  at  her. 

In  about  twenty  minutes  my  father  return- 
ed from  his  useless  search. 

"  We  can  do  nothing  more  to-night,"  he 
■aid,  in  a  tone  of  considerable  vexation,  as  he 
joined  us  again.  "  Poor  child,  she's  very 
feverish  indeed ;  why,  exposure  on  such  a 
night  is  enough  to  kill  her.  My  love,  you 
must  put  her  to  bed  ;  there's  no  help  for  it, 
and  111  see  what  I  can  do  for  her.  But  really 
it's  a  little  too  muth  to  expect  that  all  the 
sick  children  of  the  neighborhood  are  not 
only  to  be  cured  for  nothing,  but  to  be  hous- 
ed too,  by  the  physician."    And  my  father 


left  the  room  to  change  his  wet  garments,  in 
no  very  contented  state  of  mind. 

My  mother  put  out  her  hands  to  lift  the 
child  from  my  side,  and  then  for  the  first 
time  a  moaning  sound  broke  from  her,  and 
leaning  forward  she  caught  my  dress  with  her 
little  hands,  and  held  it  tight,  half  crying,  as 
if  she  feared  to  go  away.  I  pressed  her  to 
me,  and  clasped  my  arms  around  her.  I 
could'nt  help  it — and  she  let  me  do  it,  and 
laid  down  her  head  upon  my  bosom,  the  dear 
child !  with  that  plaintive  moaning  sound 
again.  I  was  almost  weeping  myself — half 
with  pity,  half  with  love — for  I  loved  her  so 
much  already,  as  we  love  all  things  that 
cling  to  us,  all  things  that — weaker  than 
ourselves — appeal  to  us  for  protection.  And 
so,  for  I  could  not  bear  that  against  her  will 
she  should  be  made  to  leave  me,  still  keeping 
her  in  my  arms,  I  had  the  couch  wheeled  in- 
to my  bedroom  :  and  there,  in  Kate's  bed 
we  laid  her,  poor  little  weary  suffering 
thing. 

It  would  be  too  long  to  tell  you  nil  about 
her  illness,  for  she  was  ill  for  many  weeks ; 
how  patient  she  was ;  how  anxious  we  all 
were  for  her;  how,  in  spite  of  a  few  cross 
words  at  first,  my  kind  father  tended  her 
with  as  much  care  as  ever  he  bestowed  upon 
his  wealthiest  patient;  how  my  dear  mother 
sat  up  night  after  night  with  her,  as  though 
she  had  been  her  own  child ;  how  the  little 
thing  crept  so  into  all  our  hearts,  that  when 
at  last  one  evening  my  father  "pronounced  her 
out  of  danger,  even  his  voice  was  broken  with 
emotion,  and  we  were  fairly  crying — both  my 
mother  and  I. 

Nor  will  I  trouble  you  with  an  account  of 
all  the  fruitless  search  that  was  made  to  dis- 
cover who  she  was  or  where  she  came  from, 
but  one  thing  I  must  mention,  because  it  per- 
plexed us  very  much,  and  added  to  our  diffi- 
culty in  deciding  how  to  dispose  of  her.  It 
was  this :  that  we  began  to  suspect — what  at 
first  had  never  entered  our  heads — that  she 
had  been  stolen,  and  was  not  a  poor  woman's 
child.  It  was  her  own  dim  recollections  of 
past  things  that  gave  rise  to  this  supposition, 
but  the  fever  had  so  confused  all  things  in 
her  poor  little  head  that  we  never  could 
reach  any  certainty  upon  the  subject. 

Well,  the  end  of  it  all  was  that  we  could 
not  part  from  her,  for  wo  had  all  grown  to 
love  her  so  well  already,  and  we  knew  that 
if  we  sent  her  away  from  us,  the  only  place 
that  would  receive  her  was  the  workhouse. 
So  it  was  quite  settled  at  last  that  she  should 
stay  with  us,  and  because  she  had  taken  to 
me  so  much  from  ti\«  feA.,  W\vj  \^^ara&R»k% 
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laughing,  that  she  should  be  my  child ;  and 
I  was  so  happy. 

I  called  her  Fortune — Fortune  Wildred 
we  baptized  her — that,  should  she  never  find 
her  own  surname,  she  might  at  least  have 
some  proper  claim  to  ours.  Of  course  she 
must  have  had  a  Christian  name  before ;  in- 
deed she  said  she  remembered  it,  and  de- 
clared that  it  was  Willie  ;  but,  Willie  seemed 
so  odd  a  name  to  give  a  little  girl,  that  we 
agreed  it  would  not  do,  and  then  I  chose 
Fortune. 

My  little  Fortune — she  was  so  dear  to  me, 
and  she  loved  me  too  so  well  1  Young  as  I 
was,  our  relation  to  each  other  became  in 
many  things  like  that  of  mother  and  child. 
It  was  strange  that,  of  her  own  accord,  from 
the  first  she  called  me  Aunt  Dina.  And  I  so 
soon  grew  accustomed  to  the  title,  and  so 
soon  too  fell  quite  naturally  into  calling  her 
my  child,  for  though  yet  but  a  girl  in  years, 
I  was  becoming  a  woman  very  quickly,  as  I 
should  think  must  often  be  the  case  with 
those  who  have  their  destiny  in  life  fixed  as 
early  as  mine  was,  for  I  had  no  other  out- 
ward change  to  look  forward  to  as  most  girls 
have,  and  all  my  business  was  to  settle  down 
and  be  content. 

My  life,  I  often  think,  might  have  been 
lonely  and  sad  without  my  child,  but  with 
her  I  was  very  happy.  It  was  as  if  I  lived 
again  in  her,  for  all  the  hopes  and  wishes 
that  my  illness  had  crushed  came  into  life 
again,  but  not  for  myself  now.  It  was  for 
her  that  I  dreamed,  and  hoped,  and  thought, 
— for  the  little  bright-eyed  child  who  loved 
to  lie  beside  me,  with  her  white  arms  round 
my  neck,  and  her  soft  cheek  pressed  on  mine  ; 
who  loved — Heaven  bless  her — to  be  with 
me  always  ;  who  never  was  so  happy  as 
when,  even  for  hours,  we  two  would  be  left 
alone  together,  and,  with  the  perfect  confi- 
dence that  only  children  have,  she  would 
talk  to  me  of  all  things  that  came  in  her 
mind,  gladdening  my  very  heart  with  the 
loving  things  she  said.  They  all  loved  her, 
but  none  as  I  did,  for  she  loved  none  of  them 
so  well.  They  used  to  say  that  I  should 
spoil  her,  but  I  never  did ;  she  was  not 
made  to  be  spoiled,  my  little  Fortune,  my 
sunny,  bright-haired  child ! 

She  was  my  pupil  for  the  first  few  years, 
and  such  dear  lessons  they  were  that  we 
used  to  have  together, — dear  to  both  of  us, 
though  most  to  me.  She  was  so  good  and 
gentle,  so  sorry  if  she  ever  grieved  me,  so 
eager  to  be  good  and  be  forgiven  again — as 
though  my  heart  did  not  forgive  her  always, 
even  before  ahe  asked  it — bo  loving  always. 


She  never  wearied  of  being  with  me — the 
kind  child — not  even  when,  as  happened 
sometimes,  I  was  too  ill  to  bear  her  childish 
merriment,  and  she  would  have  to  sit  quietly 
in  my  room,  and  lower  her  sweet  clear  voice 
when  she  spoke  to  me,  for  she  would  hang 
upon  my  neck  then  too,  and  whisper  to  me 
how  she  loved  me.  Ah,  I  never  shall  forget 
it  all, — I  never  shall  forget  how  good  my 
little  Fortune  was  to  me. 

I  may  as  well  mention  here,  that  soon  after 
it  was  settled  she  should  stay  with  us,  we  had 
a  little  miniature  portrait  of  her  taken,  which 
I  have  worn  ever  since  as  a  locket  round  my 
neck.  We  did  this  on  the  chance  that  it 
might  possibly  serve  on  some  future  day  at 
a  means  of  identifying  her.  Here  is  the 
little  picture  now ;  it  is  so  like  her,  as  I  have 
seen  her  a  thousand  times,  with  her  sunny 
veil  of  curls  around  her. 

The  years  went  on,  and  brought  some 
changes  with  them — one  change  which  wu 
very  sad — my  mother's  death.  It  came 
upon  us  suddenly,  at  a  time  when  we  were 
least  thinking  of  sorrow,  for  when  her  short 
illness  began  we  were  preparing  for  my  sis- 
ter Kate's  marriage.  It  was  long  before  the 
gloom  and  grief  that  her  loss  threw  upon  our 
fittle  household  passed  away,  for  she  was 
dearly  loved  amongst  us,  and  had  been  a 
most  noble  and  true-hearted  woman. 

When  Kate  had  been  married  about  a  year, 
my  father  withdrew  from  practice,  and,  to  be 
near  her,  we  removed  to  Derbyshire,  and  he, 
and  I,  and  Fortune,  kept  house  there,  in  a 
quiet  cheerful  way  together.  And  so  the  years 
went  on  until  my  child  was  about  seventeen. 

In  this  new  part  of  the  country  we  had  not 
many   neighbors  with  whom  we  were  inti- 
mate, but  there  was  one  family,  who,  since 
our  first  coming,  had  shown  us  much  kind- 
ness.    Their  name  was  Be  res  ford,  and  they 
consisted  of  a  father  and  mother,  and  one  son 
who  was  at   college.     They   were    wealthy 
people,  with  a  good  deal  of  property  in  the 
county.     When  we  first  knew  them  I  had  not 
been  without  a  suspicion — I  almost  think  it 
was  a  hope — that  Arthur  Beresford  and  my 
Fortune  might  one  day  fall  in  love  with  one 
another ;  but  it  was  not  to  be,  for  as  they 
grew  up,  I  saw  that  there  was  no  thought  of 
more  than  a  common  friendly  love  between    , 
them ;  and,  indeed,  boys  of  one-and-twenty  > 
are  generally   occupied    with   other    things  • 
than  falling  in  love,  and  girls  of  seventeen.  I    =, 
think,  generally  suppose  that  one-and-twenty   y 
is  too  young  for  them  to  have  anything  to  do 
with,  as  no  doubt  it  very  often  is.     So  they 
remained  good  friends,  and  nothing  more. 
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I  remember  well  Arthur  Beresford's  re- 
tain from  college  two  or  three  months  before 
he  came  of  age,  and  how,  on  the  day  after — 
a  bright  June  morning  it  was — he  burst  into 
oar  drawing-room,  with  the  gay  exclamation, 
"  Here  I  am,  Aunt  Dinah,  and  free  for  the 
next  four  month* !"  and  coming  up  to  me, 
took  both   my  hands  in  his,  and  looked  so 

Say,  and  so  happy,  and  so  handsome,  that  it 
id  me  good  onl  y  to  look  at  him.  He  was 
in  very  high  spirits  indeed,  for  not  only  had 
he  gained  his  freedom  as  he  called  it,  but  he 
had  succeeded  in  bringing  back  with  him  his 
cousin,  Nevill  Erlington,  a  fellow  and  tutor 
at  Oxford,  who  had  done  him,  so  he  said,  such 
services  daring  his  career  there,  that  had  it 
not  been  for  him  he  should  never  have  been 
the  happy  fellow  he  was  there,  which,  wheth- 
er it  was  as  true  as  he  thought  it  or  not,  I 
Uked  the  boy  for  saying  and  thinking. 

And  one  or  two  days  afterwards,  Nevill 
Srlington  came  with  Mr.  Beresford  and  Ar- 
thur to  call  on  us.  He  was  six  or  seven 
years  older  than  Arthur,  and  neither  so  lively 
nor  so  handsome,  but  he  had  a  firm,  broad, 
thoughtful  brow  and  deep  lustrous  eyes, 
and  a  voice  so  deep,  and  rich,  and  soft,  that 
it  was  like  the  sound  of  music  to  hear  him 
•peak.  I  liked  him  from  the  first — we  all 
did — and  it  was  not  long  before  he  became 
an  almost  daily  visitor  at  our  house,  coming 
sometimes  alone,  on  the  excuse — I  knew  it 
was  but  an  excuse— of  bringing  us  books,  or 
news,  or  some  such  thing,  but  more  often 
with  one  or  other  of  the  Beresfords.  Indeed, 
after  a  little  time,  I  know  that  I,  for  one,  fell 

Juite  into  a  habit  of  missing  him  if  ever  a 
ay  passed  without  his  coming,  for  his  quiet, 
gentle  presence  had  in  it  a  great  charm  to 
me,  and  he  had  fallen  so  kindly  and  naturally 
into  my  ways,  that  I  had  felt,  almost  from  the 
first  day,  that  he  was  not  a  stranger  but  a 
friend. 

Nor  was  I  the  only  one  who  watched  for 
his  daily  visits,  or  felt  lonely  when  he  did  not 
come.  My  dear  child  seldom  spoke  much  of 
him  when  he  was  away :  even  when  he  was 
with  us  she  was  often  very  quiet,  but  I 
knew  soon  that  in  both  their  hearts  a  deep, 
tine  love  was  growing  up,  and  that  my  darling 
would  one  day  be  Nevill's  wife.  And  he  de- 
served her,  and  she  him.  Timid  as  she  was 
now,  I  knew  that  it  would  not  always  be  so : 
I  knew  that,  presently,  when  all  was  under- 
stood between  them,  her  present  reserve 
would  pass  away,  and  my  Fortune,  as  she 
eeally  was,  with  her  bright,  sunny  gaiety, 
with  her  graceful,  hoping  woman  8  nature, 
with  her  deeply-loving,  faithful  heart,  would 

voi*  xxvin.  no.  n 


stand  beside  him,  to  illumine  and  to  brighten 
his  whole  life.  Such  happy  days  those  were 
while  these  two  young  hearts  were  drawing 
to  each  other — happy  to  them  and  me, 
though  over  my  joy  there  was  still  one  little 
cloud. 

Mr.   and   Mrs.   Beresford  were  the  only 
persons  amongst  our  new  friends  to  whom  I 
had  told  my  Fortune's  story.     I  (lid  not  feel 
that  it  was  a  thing  I  needed  to  tell  to  every 
one;  but  now    I    was  anxious   that   Nevill 
should  know  it,  and  felt  uneasy  as  day  after 
day  passed,  and  kept  him  still  in  ignorance. 
But  indeed  I  was  perplexed  what  to  do,  for 
he  and  I  were  almost  never  alone,  and  in  the 
state  in  which  matters  were  yet  between  him 
and  Fortune,  it  would  have  been  premature 
and  even  indelicate  to  ask  Mrs.  Beresford  to 
interfere.     There  was  only  one  opportunity 
I  had  for  speaking  to  him,  and  that  I  lost. 
I  remember  that  day  well.     My  father  and 
Fortune  had  gone  after  dinner  to  my  sister 
Kate's,  expecting  to  bo  back  in  an  hour,  and 
when  the   hour  had   nearly  elapsed  Nevill 
came  in  alone,  bringing  a  request  that  they 
would  return  with  him  to  spend  the  evening 
at  the  Beresfords.      I  thought  they  would 
soon  be  in,  so  he  willingly  agreed  to  wait ; 
and  sitting  beside  me  at  the  open  window  he 
presently  began — it  was  the  first  time  he  had 
ever  done  so — to  talk  of  Fortune.     It  was 
strange ;  without  a  word  of  preparation  or 
.introduction,   he   spoke  of  her  as  only  one 
who  loved  her  could  speak.     For  a  moment 
I  was  startled  ;  then  I  fell  into  his  tone,  and 
I  too  talked  of  my  child  as  I  could  have 
done  to  few  but  him.     There  was  no  explana- 
tion between  us,  but  each  read  the  other's 
heart  fully  and  perfectly.     And  yet,  not  even 
then  did  I  tell  him  Fortune's  story.     I  long- 
ed to  do  ft — it  was  on  my  lips  again  and 
again — but  I  was  expecting  her  return  with 
my  father  every  moment,  and  I  feared  to  be 
interrupted  when  I  had  once  begun.     So  the 
time  went  past,  and  I  was  vexed  with  myself 
when  it  was  gone,  that  my  tale  was  still  un- 
told. 

Though  it  was  after  sunset  when  they 
came  in,  Nevill  persuaded  them  still  to  ac- 
company him  back.  I  remember  well  his 
warm  though  silent  farewell  to  me  that 
night.  I  remember,  too,  when  they  were  all 
away,  how  long  I  lay  and  thought  in  the 
summer  twilight.  I  ought  to  have  been  glad, 
and  I  was  glad,  but  yet  some  low  sad  voice, 
that  I  thought  I  had  hushed  to  silence  years 
ago  for  ever,  would  awake  in  my  heart  again, 
making  me  break  the  beauty  of  that  aumouet 
evening  with  nyj  T*Vtf2&sro&  \*wt%.   ^ 
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only  for  a  little  time,  for  I,  who  had  been  so 
happy,  what  right  had  I  to  weep  because 
some  hopes  had  died  ?  I  pressed  my  tears 
back,  praying  to  be  forgiven,  and  soon  the 
soft  stillness  of  the  night  calmed  me,  and  I 
thought  again  of  my  dear  child,  and  eagerly 
and  hopefully  as  ever  I  had  done  when  I 
was  young,  I  dreamed  bright  dreams  for  her 
future  life.  When  I  was  young !  I  was  but 
nine- and- twenty  now,  yet  how  far  back  my 
youth  seemed  !  Strange ;  there  was  scarcely 
two  years  between  me  and  Nevill,  yet  how 
every  one — how  he,  how  I  myself — looked 
on  me  as  old  compared  with  him. 

It  was  late  when  they  came  home  that 
night,  and  I  thought  my  darling  looked  sad 
— I  had  thought  so  once  or  twice  of  late. 
She  slept  in  a  room  opening  from  mine ;  and 
always  came  the  last  thing  to  say  good  night 
to  me.  To-night  when  she  came,  I  was 
grieved,  for  she  looked  as  if  she  had  been 
weeping.  She  stood  beside  my  couch — the 
light  from  behind  that  streamed  through  the 
opened  door  falling  on  her  bright,  unbound 
hair,  and  also  herself  looking  so  pure  and 
beautiful — my  own  Fortune  !  I  kept  her  a 
few  minutes  by  me,  for  I  longed  to  cheer  her ; 
but  she  did  not  seem  to  care  much  to  talk. 
I  said  something  about  Nevill,  and  she  asked 
if  he  had  been  long  here  before  they  came. 

"  About  an  hour,"  I  said. 

"  Ah,  I  am  glad,"  she  answered.  "  I  was 
afraid  my  poor  Aunty  had  been  alone  the 
whole  night.     It  was  kind  of  him." 

"  Yes,  he  is  always  kind,  dear,"  I  said. 

Whioh  she  did  not  answer,  but  smiled 
gently  to  herself,  and  stood  in  silence,  with 
my  hand  in  hers ;  then  suddenly  she  fright- 
ened me,  for  quickly  stooping  down  she  laid 
her  head  upon  my  shoulder,  and  I  felt  her 
sobbing.  At  first  she  would  not  tell  me  why 
she  wept,  but  whispered  through  her  tears 
that  it  would  grieve  me  ;  that  I  should  think 
she  was  ungrateful — I,  who  had  been  so  good 
to  her,  and  loved  her  so  well  always.  But 
when  I  pressed  her  earnestly,  it  came  at  last. 
It  was  because  through  the  wide  world  she 
knew  not  where  to  seek  for  a  father  or  a 
mother ;  because  to  the  very  name  she  bore 
she  had  no  claim  ;  because  to  all  but  us,  she 
said,  her  life  had  ever  been  a  deceit,  and  was 
so  still  ;  because  she  felt  so  humbled  before 
those  she  loved,  knowing  that  she  had  no 
right  they  should  be  true  to  her  whose  first 
step  had  been  a  falsehood  to  them. 

She  told  me  this,  pouring  it  out  rapidly — 

rsionately;  and  I  understood  it  all,  and 
more  than  she  told  me.     Alas !  I  might 
hare  guessed  it  all  before. 


I  comforted  her  as  I  could.  I  told  her 
that  her  first  grief  she  must  bear  still — hope- 
fully, if  she  could;  that  for  the  rest  she 
should  not  sorrow  any  longer,  for  all  whose 
love  she  cared  for  should  know  what  her 
history  was.  I  told  her  to  have  courage, 
and  I  thanked  her  earnestly,  and  truly,  for 
how  she  had  spoken  to  me  then ;  and  pre- 
sently, weeping  still,  but  happier  and  full  of 
love,  my  darling  left  me — left  me  to  weep, 
because  a  grief  I  should  have  known  would 
come  had  fallen  on  me. 

I  said  that  the  Beresfords  were  landed 
proprietors,  and  Arthur  was  their  only  son  ; 
so  his  coming  of  age  was  to  be  a  great  day. 
Of  course,  I  very  seldom  moved  from  home ; 
but  it  had  long  been  a  promise  that  on  this 
occasion  we  were  to  spend  a  week  with  them, 
and  the  time  was  now  close  at  hand  ;  indeed 
it  was  on  the  second  day,  I  think,  after  I  had 
had  this  talk  with  my  child,  that  our  visit  was 
to  begin.     So,  early  on  that  day  we  went. 

I  have  not  mentioned  that,  for  the  last 
fortnight,  besides  Nevill,  the  Beresfords  had 
bad  other  visitors  with  them — a  brother  of 
Mrs.  Beresford's — a  Colonel  Haughton,  with 
his  wife  and  their  two  children,  a  little  boy 
and  girl.  They  had  just  returned  from  India, 
where,  indeed,  Mrs.  Haughton  had  lived 
many  years.  She  was  in  delicate  health,  and 
did  not  go  out  much,  so  that  she  was  as  yet 
almost  a  stranger  to  me ;  but  the  little  I  had 
seen  of  her,  and  all  that  Fortune  had  told  me 
about  her,  pleased  me  so  much  that  I  was 
not  at  all  sorry  for  this  opportunity  of  knowing 
more  of  her.  There  was  something  graceful 
and  winning  in  her  manner,  indeed,  that  pre- 
possessed most  people  in  her  favor,  and 
there  was  much,  both  of  beauty  and  refine- 
ment, in  her  face. 

It  was  the  day  after  we  came,  and  a  kind 
of  preliminary  excitement  was  through  the 
house,  for  the  next  morning  was  to  usher  in 
Arthur's  birthday  ;  and  to-day  Mrs.  Beres- 
ford  was  giving  a  large  children's  party,  ex- 
pressly in  honor  of  little  Agnes  and  Henry 
Haughton.  I  think  we  had  every  child  for 
six  or  seven  miles  round  assembled  together; 
and  there  had  been  music  and  dancing,  and 
a  ceaseless  peal  of  merry  voices  all  through 
the  long  summer  evening,  and  everybody 
looked  gay  and  happy,  and  all  went  well,  for 
not  a  few  of  the  elder  ones  had  turned  them- 
selves into  children  too  for  the  time  to  aid 
them  in  their  games. 

It  was  growing  late,  and  even  the  lightest 
feet  began  to  long  for  a  little  rest,  when 
from  one  large  group  that  had  gathered 
together,  there  came  a  loud  call  to  play  at 
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forfeits ;  and,  in  two  or  three  moments,  all 
were  busy  gathering  pretty  things  together 
to  pour  into  Fortune's  lap  ;  and  then  they 
merrily  began  the  game,  and  laughed  and 
clapped  their  hands  with  delight  as  each  hol- 
der of  a  forfeit  was  proclaimed. 

The  most  uproarious  laughter  had  just 
been  excited  by  Nevill's  performance  of  some 

Cialty  allotted  to  him ;  and  then  I  recol- 
t  well  how  he  came,  looking  very  happy, 
to  kneel  at  Fortune's  feet  and  deliver  the 
next  sentence.  She  held  up  a  little  ring; 
and,  when  she  asked  the  usual  question,  what 
the  possessor  of  it  was  to  do,  he  answered 

"  To  give  us  his  autobiography." 

There  was  a  pause  for  a  moment,  while 
they  waited  for  Fortune  to  declare  whose  the 
forfeit  was,  but  she  did  not  speak,  for  the 
ring  was  hers.  Nevill  had  risen  from  his 
knees,  and  seeing  it,  he  exclaimed  laughing, 
for  he  knew  it, 

"What,  Miss  Wildred,  has  this  fallen  to 
your  lot  ?" 

She  looked  up  hurriedly  from  him  to  me, 
and  said,  "Aunt  Dinah,"  quickly,  as  if  to  ask 
me  to  speak.  But,  before  I  had  opened  my 
lips,  Mrs.  Beresford  came  forward,  and  said 
kindly, 

"  Nevill,  I  think  it  will  be  hardly  fair  to 

Cos  this  forfeit.  We  can't  expect  young 
ies  to  be  willing  to  declare  their  autobio- 
graphies in  public,  you  know." 

I  interrupted  Nevill  and  answered, 

"  But  if  you  will  take  my  account  of  For- 
tune's life  instead  of  calling  on  her  for  her 
own,  I  think  I  can  answer  for  her  willing- 
ness to  let  you  hear  it.  Shall  it  be  so,  Mr. 
Erlington  ?" 

But  he  was  eager  that  it  should  be  passed 
over,  was  even  vexed  that  any  word  had 
been  said  about  it  at  all.  I  understood  his 
delicacy  well,  and  thanked  him  for  it  in  my 
heart,  but  I  knew  what  my  child's  wish  was, 
so  I  would  not  do  what  he  asked  me,  but 
promised  that  when  the  children  were  away 
the  story  should  be  told ;  and  then  the  game 
went  on. 

It  was  past  ten  o'clock  when  they  gather- 
ed round  me  to  hear  my  child's  history. 
There  was  no  one  there  but  the  Beresfords, 
and  the  Haughtons,  and  Nevill,  and  our- 
selves. I  saw  that  my  poor  child  was  agitat- 
ed, but  I  would  not  have  her  either  know 
that  I  guessed  she  was  so,  or  that  I  shared 
her  agitation,  so  I  took  out  my  knitting,  and 
began  working  away  very  quietly  as  I  talk- 
ed, just  glancing  up  now  and  then  into  one 
or  other  of  my  hearers'  faces — into  Nevill's 


oftenest,  because  there  was  that  in  the  earn- 
est look  he  fixed  on  me  which  seemed  to  ask 
it  more  than  the  rest. 

There  was  not  really  very  much  to  tell, 
and  I  had  gone  on  without  interruption  near- 
ly to  the  end,  and  was  just  telling  them  how 
I  called  her  Fortune  because  we  thought  the 
name  she  said  she  had  so  strange,  when, 
as  I  said  the  word  "  Willie,"  a  sudden  cry 
rang  through  the  room. 

It  fell  upon  my  heart  with  a  strange  ter- 
ror, and  in  an  instant  every  eye  was  turned 
to  whence  it  came. 

Pale  as  death,  her  figure  engerly  bent  for- 
ward, her  hand  grasping  Fortune's  shoulder, 
Mrs.  Haughton  sat.  From  my  child's  cheek 
too  all  color  had  fled ;  motionless,  like  two 
marble  figures,  they  fronted  one  another ; 
their  eyes  fixed  on  each  other's  faces,  with  a 
wild  hope,  a  wild  doubt  in  each ;  it  lasted 
but  a  moment,  then  both,  as  by  one  impulse, 
rose.  Mrs.  Haughton  stretched  out  her 
hands.  "Mother!"  burst  from  Fortune's 
lips.  There  was  a  passionate  sob,  and  they 
were  wrapped  in  one  another's  arms. 

I  saw  like  one  in  a  dream — not  feeling,  not 
understanding,  not  believing.  A  giddiness 
came  over  me ;  a  sudden  dimness  before  my 
eyes ;  a  feeling  of  deadly  sickness,  as  we  feel 
when  we  are  fainting.  There  began  to  be  a 
buzz  of  voices,  but  I  could  distinguish  nothing 
clearly  until  I  heard  my  own  name  spoken. 

"  Dinah,"  my  father  was  saying  hurriedly, 
"you  have  that  little  portrait — give  it  to  me." 

I  roused  myself  by  a  great  effort,  and 
taking  the  locket  from  my  bosom,  put  it  in 
his  hand.  Another  moment,  and  there  was 
a  second  cry ;  but  this  time  it  was  a  cry  only 
of  joy. 

"  Yes,  yes  !"  I  heard  Mrs.  Haughton  pas- 
sionately saying,  in  a  voice  all  broken  with 
emotion.  "I  knew  it,  I  knew  it !  It  is  my 
child— my  Willie— my  little  Willie  !"  and 
she  pressed  the  portrait  to  her  lips,  and 
looked  on  it  as  even  I  had  scarcely  ever 
done. 

Ah !  I  needed  no  other  proofs.  I  needed 
nothing  more  than  that  one  look  to  tell  me 
I  had  lost  my  child. 

Mrs.  Haughton  had  sunk  upon  her  seat 
again,  and  my  darling  was  kneeling  at  her 
feet,  clasping  her  hand,  and  weeping.  They 
spoke  no  more ;  they  nor  any  one :  then, 
when  a  minute  or  two  had  passed,  Colonel 
Haughton  raised  my  child  kindly  from  the 
ground,  and  placing  her  mother's  hand  again 
in  hers,  led  them  silently  together  from  the 
room. 

I  closed  my  eys* ftxA\\K\M&«**>i  ^Vsdki&S^ 
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the  tears  would  force  tbeir  way  through  the 
closed  lids  upon  my  cheek.  And,  as  I  wept, 
feeling — that  night  I  could  not  help  it — so 
lonely  and  so  sad,  a  warm,  firm  clasp  came 
gently  and  closed  upon  my  hand.  It  was 
Nevill  who  was  standing  by  my  side,  and 
as  I  felt  that  friendly  pressure,  and  met  the 
look  that  was  bent  upon  me,  I  knew  that 
there  was  one  at  least  who,  rejoicing  in 
my  Fortune's  joy,  could  yet  feel  sympathy 
for  me. 

It  was  not  long  before  Colonel  Haughton 
came  back,  and  from  him  we  learnt  all  that 
there  was  to  tell.  Mrs.  Haughton,  when  very 
young,  had  married  a  Captain  Moreton  and 
accompanied  him  to  India,  where  my  child 
was  born,  and  called  after  her  mother  Wil- 
helmina.  But  she  was  delicate,  and  the  doc- 
tors said  that  the  Indian  climate  would  kill 
her :  so,  before  she  was  two  years  old,  they 
were  forced  to  send  her  home  to  England,  to 
relations  in  the  north.  An  English  servant 
was  sent  in  charge  of  her,  and  both  were 
committed  to  the  care  of  an  intimate  friend 
of  theirs  who  was  returning  to  England  in  the 
same  vessel ;  but  the  lady  died  during  the 
passage,  and  neither  of  child  nor  nurse  were 
there  ever  more  any  tidings  heard,  except  the 
solitary  fact — which  the  captain  proved — 
that  they  did  arrive  in  England.  It  was  fifteen 
years  ago.  The  woman  had  money  with  her 
belonging  to  Mrs.  Haughton,  as  well  as  the 
whole  of  the  child's  wardrobe  ;  quite  enough 
to  tempt  her  to  dishonesty. 

And  such  was  the  history  of  my  Fortune's 
birth. 

1  went  away  as  soon  as  I  could  to  my  room, 
and  lay  there  waiting  for  my  child  ;  for  I 
knew  that  she  would  come.  The  moonlight 
streamed  in  brightly  and  softly,  and  the  sha- 
dow of  the  trees  without  the  window  came 
and  waved  upon  my  couch,  rocking  gently 
to  and  fro,  with  a  low  music,  like  a  song  of 
rest.  It  stilled  my  heart,  that  quiet  sound  ; 
and  lying  there  alone,  I  prayed  that  I  might 
have  strength  to  rejoice,  and  not  to  mourn 
at  all,  and  then  after  a  long  time  I  grew  quite 
calm,  and  waited  quietly. 

My  darling  came  at  last,  but  not  alone. 
Her  mother  entered  the  room  with  her,  and 
they  came  together,  hand  in  hand,  up  to  my 
couch,  and  stood  beside  me  with  the  moon- 
light falling  on  them,  and  shining  on  my 
child's  white  dress,  as  if  it  was  a  robe  of  sil- 
ver. We  spoke  little,  but  from  Mrs.  Haugh- 
ton's  lips  there  fell  a  few  most  gentle,  ear- 
nest, loving  words,  which  sank  into  my  heart 
and  gladdened  me ;  and  then  she  left  me  with 
my  child,  alone. 


My  darling  clang  around  my  neck  and 
wept,  and,  calmer  now  myself,  I  poured  out 
all  my  love  upon  her,  and  soothed  her  as  I 
could,  and  then  we  talked  together,  and  she 
told  me  all  her  joy.  And  there  were  some 
words  that  she  said  that  night  that  I  have 
never  since  forgotten,  nor  ever  will  forget — 
words  that  have  cheered  me  often  since — that 
live  in  my  heart  now,  beautiful,  distinct,  and 
clear  as  when  she  spoke  them  first.  God 
bless  her — my  own  child  ! 

Brightly  as  ever  the  sun  rose  upon  an  Au- 
gust morning,  did  his  first  rays  beam  through 
our  windows  to  welcome  Arthur's  birthday. 
There  was  nothing  but  joy  throughout  the 
house,  and  happy  faces  welcoming  each  other, 
and  gay  voices,  and  merry  laughter  making 
the  roof  ring.  There  are  a  few  days  in  our 
lives  which  stand  out  from  all  others  we  have 
ever  known  ;  days  on  which  it  seems  to  us  as  if 
the  flood  of  sunlight  round  us  is  gilded  with 
so  bright  a  glory,  that  even  the  commonest 
things  on  which  it  falls  glow  with  a  beauty 
we  never  felt  before  ;  days  on  which  the  fresh 
breeze  passing  over  us,  and  sweeping  through 
the  green  leaves  overhead,  whispers  ever  to 
us  to  cast  all  sorrow  from  our  hearts,  for  that 
in  the  great  world  around  us  there  is  infinite 
joy,  and  happiness,  and  love.  Such  a  day 
was  this ;  and  bright  and  beautiful,  with  the 
blue,  clear  sky,  with  the  golden  sun  beams, 
with  the  light,  laughing  wind,  it  rises  in  my 
memory  now,  a  day  never  to  be  forgotten. 

I  was  not  very  strong,  and  in  the  after- 
noon I  had  my  couch  moved  into  one  of  the 
quiet  rooms,  and  lay  there  resting,  with  only 
the  distant  sound  of  gay  voices  reaching  me 
now  and  then,  and  everything  else  quite  still. 
I  had  not  seen  much  of  my  child  during  the 
morning,  but  I  knew  that  she  was  happy,  so 
I  was  quite  content.  And  indeed  I  too,  my- 
self, was  very  happy,  for  the  sunlight  seemed 
to  have  pierced  into  my  heart,  and  I  felt  so 
grateful,  and  so  willing  that  all  should  be  as 
it  was. 

I  had  lain  there  alone  about  half  an 
hour,  when  I  heard  steps  upon  the  garden  walk 
without.  The  head  of  my  couch  was  turned 
from  the  window,  so  I  could  not  easily  see 
who  it  was,  but  in  a  few  moments  they  came 
near,  and  Fortune  and  Nevill  entered  the 
room  by  the  low,  open  window. 

"  I  was  longing  to  see  my  child,"  I  said 
softly,  and  with  a  few  loving  words  she  bent 
her  head  down  over  me,  kissing  me  quickly 
many  times. 

Nevill  stood  by  her  side,  and  smiling, 
asked  : — 

"  Will  you  not  give  me  a  welcome  too  ?" 
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I  said  warmly,  for  I  am  sure  I  felt  it, 

"You  know  that  you  are  always  wel- 
come." 

He  pressed  my  hand ;  and  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause,  half  seriously  and  half  gaily, 
he  went  on — 

"  Aunt  JDinah,  I  have  come  to  ask  a  boon 
— the  greatest  boon  I  ever  asked  of  any  one. 
Will  you  grant  it,  do  you  think  ?" 

I  looked  at  him  earnestly,  wondering,  ho- 

Sg,  doubting ;  but  I  could  not  speak,  nor 
he  wait  long  for  an  answer ;  but  bending 
hk  head  low, 

"  Will  you  give  me,"  he  Raid — and  the 
exquisite  tenderness  of  his  rich  voice  is  with 
me  still — "  Will  you  give  me  your  Fortune 
to  be  evermore  my  Fortune,  and  my  wife  ?" 

I  glanced  from  him  to  her.  I  saw  his 
beaming  smile  as  he  stood  by  her,  and  her 
glowing  cheek  and  downcast  eyes,  and  then 
I  knew  that  it  was  true,  and  tried  to  speak. 
But  they  were  broken,  weeping,  most  imper- 
fect words,  saying — I  well  know  so  faintly 
and  so  ill — the  deep  joy  that  was  in  my  heart ; 
and  yet  they  understood  me,  and,  whispering 
"God  bless  you  !"  Nevill  stooped  and  kissed 
my  brow,  and  my  darling  pressed  me  in  her 
arms,  and  gazing  in  my  face  with  her  bright 
tearful  eyes,  I  saw  in  their  blue  depths  a 
whole  new  world  of  happiness. 


A  few  more  words  will  tell  you  all  the 
rest.  My  child  was  very  young,  and  Nevill 
had  little  beside  his  fellowship  to  depend 
upon,  and  that  of  course  his  marriage  would 
deprive  him  of.  So  it  was  settled  that  they 
should  wait  a  year  or  two  before  they  mar- 
ried ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  autumn  they 
parted,  Nevill — who  had  been  some  time  or- 
dained— to  go  to  a  curacy  near  London,  and 
Fortune,  witi.  her  mother,  to  relations  further 
north. 

It  was  to  me  a  very  sad  winter,  for  I  was 
lonely  without  my  child,  but  I  looked  for- 
ward hopefully,  and  every  one  was  very 
kind.  And  in  the  spring  an  unexpected  hap- 
piness befell  us,  for  a  living  near  us,  in  Mr. 
Beresford's  gift,  became  vacant  suddenly,  and 
before  it  was  quite  summer  again,  Nevill  was 
established  as  the  new  rector  there.  And 
then  my  darling  and  he  were  married.  There 
is  a  little  child  with  dark  blue  eyes  and  golden 
hair,  who  often  makes  a  sunshine  in  my  room ; 
whose  merry  laughter  thrills  my  heart,  whose 
low  sweet  songs  I  love  to  hear,  as  nestled  by 
my  side  she  sings  to  me.  They  call  her  Di- 
nah, and  I  know  she  is  my  darling's  little  girl ; 
but  when  I  look  upon  her  face,  I  can  forget 
that  twenty  years  have  passed  away,  and  still 
believe  she  is  my  little  Fortune,  come  back 
to  be  a  child  again. 


■  From    Fraier'i  Magazine. 
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The  work  named  below  has  been  awaited 
with  considerable  interest  by  all  classes  of  the 
reading  public.  The  excitement  felt  on  the 
subject,  too,  has  been  somewhat  enhanced 
by  the  recent  efforts  of  Lord  John  Russell  at 
Leeds.  While  men  of  the  younger  genera- 
tions, who  have  only  known  his  lordship  as  a 
politician  and  a  debater — as  the  leader  of  a 
party  and  as  a  minister — have  been  some- 
what surprised  at  the  noble  lord's  familiarity 
with  literature  in  general,  and  his  perfeot  ac- 
quaintance with  the  English  and  Italian 
poets  in  particular — those  who  have  observ- 
ed his  career  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 

*  Memoir,  Journal,  and  Correnpondene*  of  Tho- 
ma$M&ore.  Edited  by  the  Right  Hod.  Lord  John 
Russell,  M.  F.    London:  Longman  and  Co.     1862. 


who  have  had  occasional  opportunities  of 
coming  into  contact  with  the  member  for  the 
City  of  London,  are  perfectly  aware  that 
Lord  John  Russell  is  an  accomplished  and 
lettered  man,  with  an  intense  and  hearty  re- 
lish for  literature,  who  haB  read  much  and 
has  travelled  much,  and  who  seizes  with 
avidity  every  opportunity  which  leisure  af- 
fords him  to  commune  with  the  poets,  his- 
torians, and  memoir  writers  of  this  and  other 
countries.  Though  the  hitherto  published 
works  of  Lord  John  Russell  do  not  place 
him  in  a  very  high  position  either  as  author 
or  thinker,  yet  he  has,  even  in  these  earlier 
productions,  evinced  a  taste,  a  judgment,  a 
discrimination,  and  a  varied  reading,  which 
well  qualify  him  to  be  an  editor  oc  hiasg^- 
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pber ;  so  that  men  somewhat  advanced  in 
life,  who  remember  his  earlier  efforts,  were 
prepared  to  admit,  long  before  these  volumes 
appeared,  that  the  noble  editor  was  compe- 
tent to  perform  his  task  creditably,  whether 
busily  employed  or  comparatively  idle — 
whether  in  or  out  of  office.  The  fall  of  the 
Whig  leader  from  power  has  with  some  hal- 
lowed his  literary  efforts,  while  others,  nei- 
ther admiring  his  principles  nor  his  politics, 
are  yet  prepared  to  receive  him  on  this,  the 
neutral  ground  of  letters,  with  no  unfriendly 
or  hostile  prejudices.  It  is  true  that  the  poet 
Moore  resembled  but  little  in  character  or 
disposition  the  Whig  leader,  for  the  one  was 
lively,  garrulous,  and  joyous,  and  the  other 
is  reserved  and  thoughtful ;  but  literary  and 
social  friendships  are  as  often  formed  from 
contrasts  as  from  similitudes — from  differ- 
ence and  opposition  as  from  community  of 
tastes. 

No  two  men  could  be  more  unlike  than 
Goldsmith  and  Johnson,  than  Johnson  and 
Boswell,  than  Swift  and  Pope,  than  Moore 
and  Byron,  or  than  Byron  and  Scott,  yet 
they  were  all  linked  together  in  the  friend- 
liest feeling.  In  the  case  of  Moore  and 
Lord  John  Russell,  there  was,  indeed,  a  long 
acquaintance  of  five-and-  thirty  years,  a  si- 
milarity of  political  opinions  and  literary 
tastes,  great  deference  for  the  politician  and 
party-man,  on  the  one  side,*  and  great  res- 
pect and  admiration  for  the  abilities  and 
character  of  the  poet  on  the  other ;  so  that 
however  difference  of  rank,  of  education,  of 
years,  and  of  pursuits  may  have  occasionally 
separated  the  parties,  there  were  yet  two 
points  of  contact  between  them  very  notice- 
able. Be  this,  however,  as  it  may.'it  is  cer- 
tain that  in  the  will  of  Thomas  Moore,  writ- 
ten a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, — namely,  in 
1828, — the  poet  confided    to    his    valued 

•  The  feelings  of  Moore  for  Lord  John  Russell 
are  well  known.  When  the  latter  meditated  re- 
tirement from  Parliament*  in  1821  or  1832,  Moore 
thus  addressed  him : — 

What!  thou,  with  thy  genius,  thy  youth,  and  thy 

name, — 
Thou,  born  of  a  Russell, — whose  instinct  to  run 
The  accustomed  career  of  thy  sires,  is  the  same 
As  the  eaglet's,  to  soar  with  his  eyes  on  the  sun  1 

Whose  nobility  comes  to  thee,  stamped  with  a  seal, 
Far,  far  more  ennobling  than  monarch  e*erset> 
With  the  blood  of  thy  race,  offer'd  up  for  the  weal 
Of  a  nation,  that  swears  by  that  martyrdom  yet ! 

Shalt  thou  be  faint-hearted  and  turn  from  the  strife, 
From  the  mighty  arena,  where  all  that  is  grand, 
And  devoted,  and  pure,  and  adorning  in  life, 
Tis  for  high-thoughted  spirits  like  thine  to  oom- 
mandt 


friend,  Lord  John  Russell  (having  first  ob- 
tained his  lordship's  promise  to  undertake 
the  service,)  the  task  of  looking  over  whate- 
ver papers,  letters,  or  journals  he  might 
leave  behind  him,  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing from  them  some  kind  of  publication, 
whether  in  the  shape  of  memoirs  or  other- 
wise, which  might  make  a  provision  for  his 
wife  and  family,  then  consisting  of  three  or 
four  children.  Notwithstanding  the  num- 
ber of  years  that  have  elapsed  since  this 
promise  was  made,  and  that  every  one  of 
the  children  have  prematurely  died  in  suc- 
cession, Lord  John  considers  that  the  obliga- 
tion to  fulfil  his  plighted  word  is  not  the  less 
sacred. 

The  papers  left  to  him  consist  of  a  me- 
moir of  Moore's  life,  written  by  himself,  be- 
ginning from  his  birth,  but  only  extending 
to  1799,  when  he  had  attained  his  twenty- 
first  year,  and  not,  as  Lord  John  says,  "  when 
he  was  not  twenty."  There  are  also  com- 
prised a  journal  begun  in  1818,  and  extend- 
ing to  the  years  1846  and  1847,  letters  to 
and  from  various  correspondents,  but  more 
especially  to  his  mother,  for  whom  Moore 
undoubtedly  entertained  the  fondest  and 
most  devoted  filial  affection.  The  editor  has 
first  given  the  memoir  ;  sesondly,  about  400 
letters,  which  extend  from  1800  to  1818, 
and  with  respect  to  which  there  is  neither 
memoir  nor  journal.  Following  the  letters 
is  a  short  account  of  the  duel  with  Jeffrey; 
written  by  Mr.  Moore  himself,  and  then 
comes  the  journal,  certainly  the  most  inter- 
esting production  of  the  whole — a  journal 
which  has  been  carefully  kept  till  the  period 
of  the  poet's  illness. 

The  editor  tells  us  in  the  preface,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  he  tells  us  truly,  that  he  has 
felt  the  embarrassment  which  all  under  simi- 
lar circumstances  must  experience  who  have 
a  similar  task  to  perform.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
easy  to  choose  between  the  inconvenience  of 
overloading  a  work  on  the  one  hand  with 
what  may  appear  trivial  letters  and  anec- 
dotes, and  the  danger  of  what  Lord  John 
Russell  calls,  "  losing  the  individual  like- 
ness by  softening  or  obliterating  details.** 
But  the  editor  in  the  present  instance  has 
elected  to  be  full  and  copious,  or,  as  some 
would  say,  minute,  rather  than  to  be  bald, 
insufficient,  and  unsatisfying ;  and  everybody 
will  say  that  he  has  wisely  elected.  The 
world  is  eagerly  curious  to  know  every  par- 
ticular about  men  and  women  of  genius,  and 
no  works  are  more  popular  or  more  vora- 
ciously devoured  by  the  reading  public  than 
personal  memoirs  or  autobiography:     Lord 
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Clarendon's  life,  by  himself,  is  much  more 
popular,  much  more  generally  perused  than 
his  wonderful  history.  The  diary  and  cor- 
respondence of  Evelyn,  extending  from  his 
childhood  nearly  to  his  death,  is  the  most 
popular — perhaps  the  only  popular  portion 
of  his  works.  The  autobiography  and  jour- 
nal of  Gibbon  is  far  more  read  than  his  mar- 
vellous history:  The  confessions  of  Rous- 
seau, written  by  himself,  and  containing 
great  part  of  his  inner  life  and  true  charac- 
ter and  history — the  Dix  Annies  (TExil  of 
Madame  de  Stael,  have  each  a  more  per- 
sonal and  flesh -and- blood  interest  than 
even  the  eloquent  Nouvelle  HeUnse  or  the 
matchless  Corinne.  The  autobiographical 
memoirs  of  Holcroft  are  far  more  read  than 
the  Tales  of  the  Castle,  or  the  Road  to  Ruin  ; 
and  the  memoirs  of  Gifford,  prefixed  to  the 
translation  of  Juvenal,  have  obtained  a  cele- 
brity and  popularity  which  neither  the  trans- 
lation itself  nor  the  Baviad  or  Mceviad  have 
ever  attained.  We  cling,  therefore,  to  the 
opinion,  that  of  eminent  or  distinguished  peo- 
ple too  many  details  cannot  be  given.  Who 
would  wish  one  word  in  the  too  short  me- 
moirs of  Madame  Roland  abridged,  or  a  sin- 
gle line  in  the  simple  and  charming  memoirs 
of Marmontel  to  be  blotted  out?  Apply- 
ing this  theory  to  Moore,  we  hold  with 
Lord  John  Russell  that  he  was  one  of 
those  men  whose  genius  was  so  remark- 
able, that  the  world  ought  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  daily  current  of  his  life  and  the  les- 
ser traits  of  his  character.  We  agree  with 
the  editor  in  thinking  that  one  is  more  inter- 
ested by  the  volumnious  life  of  a  celebrated 
man  than  one  would  have  been  by  a  more 
general  and  compendious  biography.  Thus, 
as  Lord  John  states,  the  lives  of  Walter  Scott 
and  Madame  de  Genlis  (a  strange  conjunc- 
tion of  names  does  the  noble  lord  fall  on)  de- 
rive much  of  their  interest  from  profuse  de- 
tails. We  are  anxious  to  know  what  the  one, 
a  man  of  consummate  sense  and  genius,  but 
withal,  plain,  6ober,  and  inartificial,  thought, 
•aid,  and  did  under  a  certain  combination  of 
circumstances.  Nor  are  we  less  anxious  to 
know  the  interior  and  inner  life  and  charac- 
ter, in  so  far  as  we  can  at  all  learn  it,  (whe- 
ther interpreting  her  declarations  by  the  rule 
of  contraries  or  otherwise,)  of  that  most  con- 
temptible of  all  self-seekers  and  intriguers, 
Madame  de  Genlis,  who  nevertheless  wrote 
one  good  book, — Mademoiselle  de  Clermont. 
It  is  also  true,  as  Lord  John  Russell  states, 
that  the  greatest  masters  of  fiction — and  he 
might  add,  of  history,  too — introduced  small 
circumstances  and  homely  remarks,  in  order 


to  give  life  and  probability  to  stories  which 
would  otherwise    strike  the  imagination  as 
absurd  and  inconceivable.    Let  any  one  refer 
to  Thucydides'  History  of  the  Plague  of 
Athens,  Boccacio's  History  of  the  Plague  of 
Florence,  or  Defoe's  History  (an  imaginative 
work)  of  the  Plague  of  London,  and  he  will 
find  this  remark  strictly  true.     It  is  well  ob- 
served by   Lord   John,  that  Dante  brings 
before  us  a  tailor,  threading  a  needle,   and 
the  crowds  which  pass  over  a  well-known 
bridge,  in  order  to  carry  his  readers  with 
him  on  his  strange  and  incredible  journey. 
This  attention  to  minute  circumstances,  as 
the  ex-Premier  notes,  gives  a  hue  of  reality 
even  to  those  wondrous  and  fanciful  fictions, 
and  makes   Don  Quixote,  Robinson  Crusoe, 
and  Gulliver,  better  known  to  us  than  Ho- 
mer, Virgil,  and  Shakspeare. 

There  is  a  remark  in  Lock  hart's  Life  of 
Scott,  which  is  perfectly  true :  "  Let  it  be 
granted  to  me,"  says  he, "  that  Scott  belonged 
to  the  class  of  first-rate  men,  and  I  may 
very  safely  ask,  who  would  be  sorry  to  pos- 
sess a  biography  of  any  such  man  of  a  for- 
mer time,  in  full  and  in  honest  detail  ?" 

Lord  John  may  be  therefore  perfectly 
sure  of  not  encountering  any  blame  for  over- 
loading his  work  with  details,  for  every  one 
is  anxious,  to  use  the  words  of  Lockhart  in 
reference  to  his  father-in-law,  to  have  every 
full  and  honest  detail  concerning  Moore. 

The  second  difficulty  to  which  Lord  John 
Russell  adverts,  it  is  very  evident,  presses 
on  him  more  seriously.  He  does  not  wish 
to  amuse  the  world  with  stories  and  remarks 
which  are  not  harmless.  Some  of  the  trans- 
actions and  conversations  related  in  Moore's 
journal  are  of  such  recent  occurrence  that  it 
is  difficult,  as  his  editor  remarks,  to  avoid 
giving  pain  by  the  publication  of  his  papers. 
The  times  of  George  IV.  and  William  IV. 
cannot  be  displayed  with  the  same  openness 
and  freedom  as  the  times  of  Charles  II., 
Queen  Anne,  or  George  I.  These  consider- 
ations, therefore,  he  gives  us  to  understand, 
have  weighed  with  Lord  John  Russell,  and 
he  leaves  us  to  infer  that  he  has  exercised  a 
discretion — we  dare  say  a  very  proper  and 
prudent  discretion — in  for  the  present  omit- 
ting or  retrenching  some  details. 

But  while  Lord  John,  as  a  gentleman  and 
a  man  of  feeling,  is  desirous  of  giving  no 
pang  to  those  private  and  hallowed  feelings 
which  ought  always  to  be  respected,  he  has 
endeavored  tb  preserve,  and  we  are  bound  to 
say  be  has  succeeded  in  preserving,  the  inter- 
est of  letters  and  of  a  diary,  written  with 
great  freedom  and  familiarity.    We  do  not 
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mean  to  say  that  Moore  would  have  written 
anything  venomous,  false  or  malignant  touch- 
ing any  human  being.  The  kindness  and 
generousness  of  his  nature,  and  the  general 
benevolence  of  his  heart  and  .disposition, 
would  have  induced  him  to  put  the  best  as- 
pect and  construction  on  everything.  But 
we  may  observe,  in  passing,  that  the  unre- 
strained conversation  of  the  most  benevolent 
and  kindly  people  in  society,  if  freely  pub- 
lished till  a  species  of  literary  statute  of  limi- 
tations has  run  out  by  efflux  of  time,  would 
be,  not  merely  mischievous,  but  quite  unen- 
durable. 

The  best  account  of  Moore's  life,  as  his 
editor  truly  says,   is  represented  in  his  own 
memoir,  letters,  and  diary.    The  most  enga- 
ging, as  well  as  the  most  powerful  passions 
of  Moore,  it  is  truly  said  in  the  preface,  were 
his  domestic   affections.      One   who  knew 
him  well  and  esteemed  him  highly — a  coun- 
trywoman of  his  own — Miss  Godfrey,  the 
sister  of  the  Dowager  Marchioness  of  Done- 
gal, says   sagaciously    of  him   in  a  letter, 
"You    have    contrived,    God  knows   how, 
amidst  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  to  preserve 
all  your   home  fireside  affections  true  and 
genuine  as  you  brought  them  out  with  you ; 
and  this  is  a  trait  in  your  character  that   I 
think  beyond  all   praise ;  it  is   a   perfection 
that  never  goes  alone,  and  I  believe  you  will 
turn  out  a  saint  or  an  angel  after  all."     It  is 
greatly  to  the  poet's  credit  that  twice  every 
week  during  his  whole  life  (excepting  his  ab- 
sence in  America  and  Bermuda)  he  wrote  to 
his  mother  in  Dublin.     If  he   had   nothing 
else  to  announce,  his   letters  conveyed    the 
repeated  assurance  of  his  devotion  and  at- 
tachment.   '  His  expressions/  says  his  editor, 
in  a  most  creditable  sentence, '  are  in  my  esti- 
mation more  valuable  than  the  brightest  jew- 
els of  his  wit/     They  flow  from  a  heart  un- 
corrupted   by  fame,   unspoilt  by  the  world. 
Nor  is  his  true,  deep,  touching,    unchanging 
affection  for  his  wife  less  remarkable.     From 
1811,  the  year  of  his   marriage,   to  1852, 
that  of  his  death,  this  excellent  and  beautiful 
person,  says  Lord  John  Russell,   received 
from  him  the  homage  of  a  lover.     Whatever 
sights  he  might  behold — whatever  literary 
resources  he  might  seek  elsewhere — he  al- 
ways returned  to   his  home  with  fresh  de- 
light ;  of  this  the  letters   and   journal   now 
before  us  bear   honorable  testimony.     Nor 
were  the   affections  of   Moore  as  a  father 
less  deep  and  genuine.     The  death  of  his 
daughter  Barbara,  called  after  Lady  Done- 
gal, her  godmother,    deeply  affected  him ; 
and  frequently,   years  and  years  after  her 


decease,  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  her  grave 
at  Hornsey.  His  remaining  daughter  and 
two  sons  died  at  a  later  period.  One  of 
these  sons  had  entered  the  army,  and  though 
the  editor  casts  a  veil  over  the  subject,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  conduct  of  this  young 
man  was  such  as  to  give  his  father  very 
great  pain  and  affliction.  Young  Moore 
launched  into  extravagance  neither  justified 
by  his  position  nor  his  fortune :  he  resorted 
to  the  bill  system,  the  bane  of  so  many  young 
officers,  and  this  circumstance  cast  a  gloom 
over  the  latter  years  of  his  father's  life,  which 
was  never  entirely  dispelled. 

From  the  memoir  of  himself,  begun  many 
years  since,  but  which  he  labelled,  in  1833, 
"  never,  I  fear  to  be  completed,"  we  learn 
that  of  his  ancestors  on  the  paternal  side  the 
poet  knew   little  or  nothing.      His   uncle, 
Garrett  Moore,  was  the  only  member  of  his 
father's  family  with  whom  he  was  ever  per- 
sonally  acquainted.     When  Moore  became 
somewhat  known,  there  turned  up,  indeed, 
as  is  always  the  case  in  Ireland,  a  numerous 
shoal  of  Kerry  cousins,  who  were  eager  to 
advance  their  claims  to  relationship  with  him, 
and  who  were  anxious  to  avail  themselves, 
in  their  respective  lines,  of  his  patronage  and 
influence.   But  Tom  was  shrewd  and  sensible 
enough  to  appreciate  properly  these  parasi- 
tical  self-seekers,  and  to  keep   them  at  a 
proper  distance.     With   the   family  of  his 
mother  he  was  better  acquainted.     The  fa- 
ther of  his  mother,  or,  as  he  calls  him,  his 
old  gouty  grandfather,  Tom  Codd,  lived  in 
the  Corn  Market,  Wexford,  and  besides  being 
engaged  in  the  provision  trade,  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  weaving.     In  1778,  Ana- 
statia,  the  eldest  daughter  of  this  Tom  Codd, 
became  the  wife  of  John  Moore,  and  in  1779 
Tom  Moore  came  into  this  world  of  woe  and 
misery.     The  son  and  heir  of  this  happy 
couple  says  that  his  mother  could  not  have 
been  more  than  eighteen,  if  so  old,  at  the 
time  of  her  marraige,  while  his  father  was 
considerably  her  senior.     To  this  fact  we  can 
ourselves  bear  testimony,  for  having  in  our 
early  boyhood  seen  both  parties,  we  then 
judged,  and  probably  not  incorrectly,  that 
there  was  a  difference  of  at  least  a  dozen 
years  in  their  respective  ages.     The  father 
of  the  poet  appeared  at  that  period  fully  74 
or  75,  while  from  the  agile  step  and  erect 
person  of  the  mother,  we  should  say  that 
the  lively  little  woman  was  about  62.     Pre- 
vious to  his  marraige,  i.  e.t  in  1777,  Moore 
states  that  his  father  kept  a  small  wine-store 
in  Johnson's  court,  Grafton  street ;  but  on  re- 
ferring to  a  Dublin  almanack  of  that  year. 
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we  find  Johnson's  court  described  as  off  East 
Clarendon  street,  not  off  Grafton  street.  On 
his  znarraige,  however,  having  received  some 
little  money  with  his  wife,  John  Moore  took 
the  house,  12  Aungier  street,  then  a  second- 
rale  street  of  business,  and  in  this  house  the 
Ket  was  born  on  the  28th  of  May,  1779. 
e  name  of  the  father,  as  grocer  and  occu- 
pying this  house,  appears  in  the  Dublin  Al- 
manack of  1780  and  1781.  At  a  very  early 
age,  Moore  was  sent  to  a  school,  kept  by  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Maione. 

This  wild  odd  fellow,  who  wore  a  cocked 
hat,  used  to  pass  the  greater  part  of  his 
nights  in  drinking  at  public  houses,  and  was 
hardly  ever  able  to  make  his  appearance  in 
the  school  before  noon.  When  Moorewas  not 
quite  four  years  old,  his  mother  taught  him 
to  recite  some  verses  which  had  appeared 
against  G rattan,  reflecting  severely  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  Irish  Parliament.  His  mother 
subsequently  told  him  he  used  to  repeat  with 
peculiar  energy  :— 

Pay  down  his  price  hell  wheel  about, 
And  laugh  like  Grattan  at  the  nation. 

As  soon  as  the  little  fellow  was  old  enough 
to  encounter  the  crowd  of  a  large  school,  it 
was  determined  that  he  should  be  sent  to  the 
best  then  in  Dublin,  which  the  poet  calls 
"the  grammar-school  of  the  well  known 
Samuel  Whyte."  But  they  who  would  sup- 
pose that  "  grammar-school"  had  the  same 
significancy  in  Ireland  as  in  England  would 
be  egregiously  mistaken.  In  Wilson's  Dub- 
lin Directory  for  1780,  we  find  Mr.  Whyte 
described  thus : — "  Whyte,  Samuel,  Master 
of  the  Seminary  for  English  Grammar  and 
Geography,  75  Grafton-street."  It  is  curi- 
ous that  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  before 
little  Moore  was  entered  at  this  school, 
namely,  in  1758,  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan 
had  been  under  Whyte's  care,  and  had  been 

E  renounced  by  him  to  be  a  "  most  incorrigi- 
le  dunce."  So  far  from  being  ashamed  of 
this  mistake,  the  worthy  schoolmaster  had 
the  good  sense  to  mention  the  circumstance 
as  an  instance  of  the  difficulty  and  rashness 
of  forming  any  judgment  of  the  future  ca- 
pacity of  children.  To  the  drama  and  all 
connected  with  it  Mr.  Whyte  had  been 
through  his  whole  life  warmly  devoted,  hav- 
ing lived  all  his  life  in  habits  of  intimacy  with 
the  family  of  Brinsley  Sheridan,  as  well  as 
with  most  of  the  ornaments  of  the  Dublin 
stage.  Besides  teaching  and  training  the 
young  actors,  he  took  frequently  a  part  in 
(he  dramatis  persona  himself,  and  either  the 
prologue  or  epilogue  was  generally  furnished 


bjr  his  pen.  Whyte's  connection  with  theat- 
rical people  was  rather  against  his  success 
in  his  profession,  as  many  parents  were  ap- 
prehensive he  might  inspire  a  theatrical  taste 
into  his  pupils.  "  As  for  me,"  says  Moore, 
"  it  was  thought  hardly  possible  that  1  could 
escape  being  made  an  actor,  and  my  poor 
mother,  who  was  sanguinely  speculating  on 
the  speedy  removal  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
disabilities,  and  had  destined  me  to  the  Bar, 
was  frequently  doomed  to  hear  prognostics 
of  my  devotion  of  myself  to  the  profession  of 
the  stage."  Among  the  most  intimate  friends 
of  the  schoolmaster,  were  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Lefanu  and  his  wife,  the  sister  of  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan.  Mrs.  Lefanu  was  strange- 
ly smitten  with  the  love  of  acting,  had  played 
the  part  of  Jane  Shore  at  Lady  Borrow es* 
private  theatre,  Kildare-street,  with  consi- 
derable success,  when  Tommy  Moore,  being 
then  about  eleven  years  of  age,  recited  the 
epilogue.  On  this  occasion  it  was  that  the 
little  fellow  first  saw  his  name  in  print,  in  the 
playbill,  and  was  more  than  enough  proud 
of  it. 

The  commencement  of  Tommy's  career  in 
rhyming  was  so  very  early  as  to  be  almost 
beyond  the  reach  of  memory.  His  first 
"  versicle,"  as  he  calls  it,  was  written  on  a 
toy,  very  fashionable  about  the  year  1789  or 
1700,  called  in  French  a  bandalore,  and  in 
English  a  quiz.  What  this  toy  was  we  have 
no  means  of  knowing,  as  the  word  bandalore 
is  not  to  be  found  in  any  French  dictionary 
in  our  possession,  and  we  have  at  least  forty 
at  hand,  beginning  with  the  Dictionnaires  de 
Menage  et  de  Travaux,  and  ending  with  the 
Dictionnaire  Clamque  de  la  Langue  Fran- 
caise,  published  by  Baudouin  within  the  last 
twenty  years.  Moore  states  that  he  is  ena- 
bled to  mark  more  certainly  the  date  of  this 
toy's  reign  from  a  circumstance  stated  to  him 
by  Lord  Pluukett:— "I  remember,"  said 
Lord  Plunkett,  "being  on  a  committee  of 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons  in  1790,  with 
Captain  Wellesley,  or  Wesley,  then  one  of 
the  aide-de-camps  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
and  it  is  remarkable  enough  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald  was  also  one  of  the  members  of 
it.  The  Duke  (then  Captain  Wellesley,  or 
Wesley)  was,  I  recollect,  playing  with  one 
of  those  toys  called  quizzes  the  whole  time 
of  the  sitting  of  the  committee."  In  this 
statement  there  must  be  some  mistake,  and 
Lord  Plunkett  did  not  display  his  accustom- 
ed accuracy.  For  in  the  Parliament  which 
met  at  Dublin  on  the  21st  of  January,  and 
ended  the  5th  of  April,  1790,  though  the 
Hon.  Wm.  Weal^  ?*V&  ^\«r<mfc*^«A> 
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Maryborough)  sat  for  the  borough  of  Trim, 
and  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  sat  for  the 
borough  of  A  thy,  Captain,  or  Major,  Arthur 
Wesley  was  not  elected  a  member.  In  the 
Parliament,  however,  which  met  on  the  20th 
of  January  and  ended  the  5th  of  May,  1791, 
he  was  a  member  for  the  borough  of  Trim, 
as  another  celebrated  character,  Arthur 
O'Connor,  was  member  for  the  borough  of 
Philipstown ;  but  unfortunately  for  the  ao* 
curacy  of  the  statement,  Lord  Plunkett  was 
not  in  the  Irish  Parliament  either  in  1790  or 
1791,  though  we  believe  it  is  quite  true  that 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  an  aide-de-camp 
during  a  portion  of  the  second  viceroyalty  of 
the  first  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  some- 
where about  1789  and  1790,  and  during  a 
portion  also  of  the  viceroyalty  of  John  Fane, 
Earl  of  Westmoreland,  between  1790  and 
1794.  We  have  ourselves  known  two  offi- 
cers, one  the  brother  of  a  peer,  and  the  other 
who  was  subsequently  created  a  peer,  who 
served  with  the  Hon.  Arthur  Wesley  as 
aide-de-camp  during  this  period,  and  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  both  was  that  a  less 
promising  or  a  less  gifted  or  brilliant  man 
than  the  Captain  of  those  by-gone  days  was 
not  to  be  found  in  the  British  service,  or  the 
less  likely  to  rise  to  high  command  in  his 
own  profession.  Moore  truly  states  that 
Luttrell,  who  died  a  couple  of  years  ago, 
who  was  about  two  years  older  than  the 
Duke,  who  was  intimate  with  all  the  leading 
men  of  1 790  (as  indeed  he  was  intimate  with 
all  the  leading  men  for  considerably  more 
than  half  a  century  afterwards),  used  to  state 
in  the  face  of  all  the  Duke's  glory  that  which 
he  had  remarked  more  than  half  a  century 
before,  in  looking  at  Wellesley's  vacant  face 
— "  Well,  let  who  will  get  on  in  this  world, 
you  certainly  will  not."  We  have  ourselves 
often  heard  remarks  openly  made  to  this 
purport  by  Luttrell  in  one  of  the  first  clubs 
of  London,  and  the  views  of  that  very  acute 
and  accomplished  observer  have  been  also 
maintained  by  an  Irish  county  member  who 
held  office  in  Ireland  before,  and  in  England 
after,  the  Union,  and  by  an  independent  Irish 
gentleman  who  sat  in  the  Irish  Parliament 
just  before  the  Union,  and  subsequently  in 
the  English  Parliament  to  the  period  of  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill.  Luttrell,  Lord 
Plunkett,  and  the  two  very  able  and  accom- 
plished county  members  we  allude  to  were  all 
mistaken  in  their  estimate  of  the  man,  as  in- 
deed was  the  elder  and  more  accomplished 
and  scholarly  brother  of  Captain  Wesley, 
afterwards  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  who  never 
entertained  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  brother 


till  the  period  of  his  own  Governor- General- 
ship of  India. 

To  return,  however,  to  Tommy  Moore. 
All  this  while  his  youth  was  a  happy  one. 
His  mother  examined  him  daily  in  all  his 
studies,  and  even  when  she  came  home  from 
evening  parties  used  to  wake  Tom  up  and 
make  him  repeat  his  lessons,  a  task  which  he 
cheerfully  entered  on.  On  one  occasion, 
when  the  little  fellow  was  treated  with  some 
injustice  at  a  public  examination,  at  which 
the  parents  of  the  boys  were  present,  the 
indomitable  mother  stood  forward  for  her 
son,  exclaimed  against  the  injustice,  and  saw 
Tommy  righted.  The  first  public  efforts  of 
young  Moore  were  in  acting  and  rhyming. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  that  some  account 
should  be  given  of  his  beginnings  in  music, 
the  only  art  for  which  in  his  own  opinion  he 
was  born  with  any  natural  love,  for  his  po- 
etry, he  asserts,  sprung  out  of  his  deep  feel- 
ing for  music.  While  yet  quite  a  child  an 
old  lumbering  harpsichord  was  thrown  on 
the  hands  of  his  father  by  some  bankrupt 
customer,  and  on  this  he  received  his  first 
lessons  from  a  youth  employed  in  the  service 
of  a  tuner.  Much  progress  was  not  made, 
for  Tommy  and  his  companion  chiefly  occu- 
pied themselves  in  vaulting  over  the  chairs 
and  tables.  It  was  soon,  however,  discovered 
that  he  had  an  agreeable  voice  and  taste  for 
singing,  and  this  talent  was  frequently  called 
into  play  to  enliven  the  suppers  and  tea  par- 
ties of  which  his  mother  was  fond.  In  the 
summer  theatricals,  too,  his  singing  of  the 
songs  of  Patrick,  in  the  Poor  Soldier,  parti- 
cularly of  the  duet  with  Norah,  into  which 
he  threw  a  feeling  beyond  his  years,  was  re- 
ceived, he  says,  with  too  encouraging  ap- 
plause. 

The  Irish  act  of  the  33d  George  III., 
which  passed  in  1793,  swept  away  those 
disqualifications  which  excluded  persons  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith  from  the  university 
and  the  bar,  left  Tommy's  mother  free  to 
indulge  her  long-cherished  wishes  of  bring- 
ing him  up  to  the  profession  of  the  law. 
He  was  accordingly  placed  under  the  care 
of  the  Latin  usher  at  Whyte's,  old  Donovan, 
and  was  prepared  to  enter  the  university  in 
1794.  The  year  before  his  entry,  he  enjoyed 
the  pleasure  of  first  seeing  his  verses  in  print 
in  the  Anthologia  Hibcrnka.  The  tutor  un- 
der whom  Moore  was  placed  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege, was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burrowes,  a  man  not 
merely  of  classical  acquirements,  but  re- 
nowned for  wit  and  humor.  This  worthy 
divine,  besides  being  the  author  of  many 
papers  in  the  Transactions  of   the  Royal 
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Academy,  was  celebrated  as  the  author  of  a 
flash  song,  called  'The  night  before  Larry 
was  stretched9  (*.  e.  hanged).  In  the  ex- 
amination of  the  first  year,  Moore  gained  a 
premium  and  a  certificate,  but  here  the  brief 
career  of  his  college  honors  terminated.  Of 
the  college  fellows  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact,  Moore  does  not  appear  to  have 
formed  a  high  opinion.  The  Greek  lecturer, 
he  say 8,  was  Magee,  afterwards  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  a  man  much  beyond  his  compeers, 
both  in  learning  and  taste.  This  descnption 
fully  agrees  with  the  general  opinions  both 
within  and  without  the  university.  Magee 
was  not  less  celebrated  as  a  classic  than  as  a 
scientific  scholar  and  a  divine.  Mr.  Percival 
pronounced  him  the  ablest  divine  in  the 
Protestant  church.  On  the  shameless  way 
in  which  the  fellows  contrived  to  evade  the 
statute  of  the  university  which  expressly 
forbade  their  marrying,  the  little  poet  is  very 
explicit.  'The  wife  of  my  tutor/  says  he, 
'went  about  with  him  in  society  by  the  name 
of  Mrs.  Grierson,  she  being  the  daughter  of 
Grierson,  the  king's  printer.  Magee's  wife 
was  called  Mrs.  Moulson,  and  so  on/ 

In  the  second  year  of  his  college  course, 
Moore  wrote  a  masque,  which  was  personated 
by  his  sister  and  a  Miss  Sully  Masterson.  We 
remember  having  met  this  Sally  Masterson 
in  London,  in  the  spring  of  1832.  She 
was  then  called  Selina,  Countess  of  Master- 
son,  having  adopted  the  rank  of  countess  on 
being  made  a  chanoinesse  of  the  order  of  St. 
Anne  of  Bavaria.  This  lady  had  a  small 
estate  at  Martinique,  whither  she  proceeded 
in  1833  or  1834,  and  where,  we  are  informed, 
she  still  lives,  in  a  green  old  age,  doing  a 
world  of  good  among  the  slaves.  About 
this  period,  Tommy  complains  how  unfairly 
a  dull  monk  of  Trinity  dealt  by  him.  The 
delinquent  was  Prior — fat  Tom  Prior,  as  he 
was  called — who  was  Senior  Fellow,  Cate- 
chist  and  King's  Professor  of  Greek,  when 
we  knew  something  more  of  Dublin  Uni- 
versity than  we  profess  to  know  now.  Tom 
Prior,  though  an  exceedingly  dull  and  heavy, 
.was  yet  a  good-natured  man,  compared  with 
some  of  his  associates. 

The  political  ferment  that  was  abroad 
about  this  period  soon  found  its  way  within 
the  walls  of  the  university.  A  youth  des- 
tined to  act  a  melancholy  but  ever-memora- 
ble part  in  the  troubled  scenes  that  were 
approaching,  had  begun  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion both  of  his  fellow  students  and  the  col- 
lege authorities.  This  was  Robert  Emmet, 
whose  brilliant  successes  in  his  college  studies, 
and  more  especially  in  the  scientific  portion 


of  them,  had  crowned  his  career  with  all  the 
honors  of  his  course. 

Of  the  Debating  Society  which  was  held 
within  the  walls  of  the  College,  Moore  be- 
came, in  1796  or  1797,  a  member.  In  this 
society  the  powers  of  oratory  displayed  were 
beginning  to  excite  universal  attention.  When 
Moore  became  a  member  of  the  society,  he 
found  Emmet  in  full  fame,  not  only  for  bis 
scientific  attainments,  but  for  the  blameless- 
ness  of  his  life,  and  the  grave  suavity  of  his 
manners.  Besides  the  Debating  Society, 
there  was  another  society  for  the  higher 
classes  of  students,  called  the  Historical  So- 
ciety, established  on  the  ruins  of  one  bearing 
the  name,  which  had  been  put  down  some 
years  before  by  the  fellows,  but  continued  to 
hold  its  sittings  outside  the  walls.  Of  this 
latter,  Moore  truly  states  the  late  Chief  Jus- 
tice Bushe  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent* 
though  not,  as  he  intimates,  one  of  the  most 
turbulent  members.  There  was  in  truth 
nothing  turbulent  in  Bushe's  nature  We 
have  ourselves  frequently  seen  the  MS.  jour- 
nals of  the  Historical  Society,  and  in  them 
we  find  that  Mr.  Charles  Kendall  Bushe, 
afterwards  Lord  Chief  Justice,  closed  the 
session  in  a  speech  from  the  chair  on  the 
26th  of  October,  1785,  equally  brillinnt  and 
effective.  The  gifted  speaker  must  have 
been  very  young  at  this  period,  for  he  was 
not  called  to  the  bar  till  eight  years  after- 
wards. Moore  speaks  in  the  highest  terms 
of  the  wonderful  effect  of  Emmet  s  eloquence 
in  the  small  society.  He  states  that  he  for- 
gets whether  he  ever  ventured  on  any  ora- 
torical effort.  We  are  enabled,  on  the 
authority  of  one  who  was  a  member  of  the 
society  all  through  Moore's  college  career, 
to  state  that  he  did  not.  On  one  occasion, 
however,  he  was  so  excited  by  a  discourse 
of  Emmet's,  that  at  its  close  he  started  up, 
enthusiastically  exclaiming,  "1*11  sing  the 
prose  of  Robert."  It  is  impossible  now  to 
form  any  idea  of  the  feverish  excitement  of 
the  public  mind  both  in  the  university  and 
in  Dublin,  in  1797.  One  of  the  oldest  col- 
lege acquaintances  and  friends  of  Thomas 
Moore,  Edward  Hudson,  was  one  of  the 
committee  seized  at  Oliver  Bond's,  in  1798. 
Hudson  was  a  remarkably  fine  and  hand- 
some young  man,  full  of  zeal  and  ardor  for 
everything  connected  with  the  fine  arts.  He 
drew  with  much  taste,  was  passionately  de- 
voted to  Irish  music,  and  had  with  great  in- 
dustry collected  and  transcribed  all  the 
most  beautiful  airs,  and  used  to  play  them 
on  the  flute. 
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▼meant  scholarship ;  veil  knowing,  however,  I 
thatit  would  belnboritivaiu.  "For though," 
says  he,  "  I  were  to  come  famished  with  the  | 
learning  of  an  Erasmus,  I  should  still,  being 
like  Erasmus  a  Roman  Catholic,  have  been 
shut  out  from  all  chance  of  the  prize." 

In  the  course  of  1707  the  little  poet  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Historical  Society, 
in  which  the  most  distinguished  and  eloquent 
among  the  supporters  of  power  were  a  young 
man  named  Sergeant,  and  Jebb,  the  late 
Bishop  of  Limerick.  On  the  popular  side, 
the  chief  champion  and  ornament  was  Robert 
Emmet.  So  exciting  and  powerful  were  his 
speeches  deemed,  that  the  Board  sent  among 
the  members  of  the  society  a  man  of  ad- 
vanced standing  in  the  university  named 
Oeragbty.  This  Geraghty —  a  fact  which 
Moore  omits  to  state — bad  been  then  three 
years  at  the  bar,  to  which  he  was  called  in 
1794;  and  his  efforts  at  the  Historical  So- 
ciety, in  opposition  to  young  Emmet,  were 
rewarded  with  the  especial  patronage  of 
Lord  Clare,  the  Chancellor.  He  was  dull, 
but  a  well-read  man.  who  continued  to  prac- 
tise his  profession  till  1850,  when,  we  have 
heard,  he  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
two,  lie  was  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  on 
the  Suite  of  Ireland  and  on  the  Union.  In 
the  autumn  of  1797  the  newspaper  called 
the  Press  was  set  up  by  Arthur  O'Connor, 
Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  Dr.  Drennan,  and 
Dr.  Macnevin.  We  bave  now  the  Press  be- 
fore us,  and  we  agree  with  Moore  in  thinking 
that  it  was  not  distinguished  by  any  great 
display  of  literary  talent.  Moore  praises  the 
letters  written  by  the  elder  Emmet  under 
the  signature  of  Montanus,  as  being  the  only 
compositions  claiming  notice  for  literary  as  well 
as  political  merit.  We  bave  recently  looked 
through  these  letters,  amounting  to  ten  in 
number,  and  we  confess  we  can  find  in  them 
no  merits,  either  political  or  literary.  Any- 
thing more  vicious  than  the  style,  or  more 
broken  than  the  metaphors,  it  has  seldom 
been  our  fortune  to  meet. 

At  the  end  of  1797,  Burrowes  having  left 
the  college  on  a  living,  Tommy  was  placed 
under  a  lay  fellow  of  the  mime  of  Phipps,  a 
warmhearted  person  who  strenuously  and  con- 
fidentially recommended  him  to  avoid  being 
seen  so  much  in  public  with  Robert  Emmet. 
There  was  now  little  time  for  caution  or  deli- 
beration. The  plot  wassoon  after  discovered, 
and'ooe  of  the  first  scenes  the  curtain  rose  upon 
was  that  formidable  inquisition  held  within 
tbe  walls  of  the  college  by,  to  use  the  very 
words  of  Moore,  that  bitterest^of  all  Orange 
politicians,  tbe  Lord  Chancellor  Fitzgibbon. 


Ad  inquiry,  on  oath,  took  place,  and  Moore 
candidly  admits  that  the  facts  that  came  oat 
in  tbe  coarse  of  the  evidence  but  too  much 
justified  the  inquisitorial  proceeding.  There 
were  a  few  among  the  number  of  the  incri- 
minated whose  total  absence  from  the  scene, 
as  well  as  the  dead  silence  that  daily  followed 
the  calling  out  of  their  names,  proclaimed 
how  deep  had  been  their  share  in  the  trans- 
actions to  be  inquired  into. 

These  were  Robert  Emmet,  John  Brown, 
and  the  two  Corbeta.  Of  the  two  latter 
Moore  gives  no  account,  but  we  may  state 
that  after  they  had  been  expelled  the  Uni- 
versity, both  of  them  entered  the  French  ser- 
vice. One  of  them  we  well  knew  as  Colonel 
Corbet,  aide-de-camp  to  General  Maison  in 
the  Moreain  1827  or  1828,  subsequently  as 
General  Corbet,  commanding  the  Correze 
nnder  Louis  Philippe  in  1834  or  1835,  and 
afterwards  as  General  Corbet  in  London  in 
1838,  when  he  came  over  with  Soult  to  wit- 
ness tbe  coronation  of  her  Majesty.  Corbet, 
the  elder,  of  whom  we  speak,  was  a  very 
distinguished  officer,  was  a  good  linguist  and 
geographer,  and  had  been  employed  on  the 
staff  during  the  wars  of  the  Empire.  In  the 
inquisitorial  proceedings  to  which  we  refer, 
Moore  himself  was  etamined  among  others. 

At  the  table  sat  Chancellor  Fitzgibbon, 
Earl  of  Clare,  and  by  his  side  tbe  notorious 
Paddy  Duigenan,  immortalized  by  Grattan  : 

'  The  osth  was  proffered  to  me,'  says  the  poet. 
'I  have  an  objection,  my  lard,' said  I,  in  a  clear,  firm 
voice,  'I  have  an  objection  to  taking  this  oath.' 
'  What's  your  objection,  sir  ?'  the  Chancellor  asked 
siernly.  'I  have  no  fear,  my  lord,  that  anything  1 
might  say  would  criminate  myself,  but  it  might  af- 
fect others  ;  and  I  must  say  that  I  despise  that  per- 
son's character  who  would  be  led  under  any  cir- 
cumstances to  criminale  his  associates.'  This 
was  aimed  at  some  of  the  revelations  of  the  pre- 
ceding day,  and,  as  I  learned  afterwards,  was  so 
felt.  'How  old  are  you,  sir?'  I  told  him  my 
age,  between  seventeen  and  eighteen,  though  look- 
ing, I  dare  say,  not  more  than  fourteen  or  fifteen. 
He  then  turned  to  his  assessor,  Duigenan,  and  ex- 
changed a  few  words  with  him  in  an  under  voice. 
'  We  cannot,'  he  resumed,  again  looking  towards 
me,  '  We  cannot  allow  any  person  to  remain  in 
our  University  who  would  refuse  to  take  this 
oath.'  '  I  shall  then,  my  lord,1  I  replied,  '  take 
the  oath  i  still  reserving  to  myself  the  power  of 
refusing  to  answer  any  such  questions  as  I  have 
described.'  '  We  do  not  sit  here  lo  argue  with 
you,  sir,'  he  rejoined  sharply  ;  upon  which  I  took 
the  oath,  and  seated  myself  in  the  witness-chair. 

Tbe  questions  were  then  put.  '  Have  yon 
ever  belonged  to  any  of  these  societies  V 
'  No,  my  lord.'  '  Did  you  ever  bear  of  a 
proposal  at  any  of  their  meetings  for  the 
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purchase  of  aims  and  ammunition  ?9  '  No, 
my  lord.'  [How  could  he,  if  he  never  belonged 
to  any  of  the  societies,  as  be  had  stated  in 
his  first  answer  ?]  '  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a 
proposition  made  in  one  of  tbese  societies 
with  respect  to  the  expediency  of  assassina- 
tions ?'  '  Oh,  no,  my  lord.'  Lord  Clare 
then  said,  '  When  such  are  the  answers  you 
are  able  to  give,  pray  what  was  the  cause  of 

?our  great  repugnance  in  taking  the  oath  ?' 
'o  this  Moore  answered,  that  be  had  already 
stated  his  chief  reasons,  in  addition  to  which 
this  was  the  first  oath  he  had  ever  taken ; 
'  he  thought  the  hesitation  natural.'  Whit- 
ley Stokes,  a  fellow  of  the  House,  a  man  of 
liberal  politics,  totally  opposed  to  these  in- 
quisitorial proceedings,  turned  round  to  his 
neighbor  and  said,  '  That's  the  best  answer 
that  has  been  given  yet.'*  Moore  was  now 
dismissed  without  any  further  questioning. 
His  young  friends  crowded  round  him  with 
hearty  congratulations,  not  so  much  on  his 
acquittal  as  on  the  manner  he  had  acquitted 
himself. 

During  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  in 
May,  1798,  Moore  was  confined  to  his  room 
with  illness,  and  when  he  recovered  started 
for  London  to  serve  his  terms  as  a  Templar. 
By  the  way,  however,  he  tells  us  of  many  of 
bis  college  companions,  and  among  others  of 
Hugh  Thornton  Macklin,  a  very  distinguished 
scholar  and  member  of  the  Historical  Society. 
Macklin,  however,  was  a  great  boaster.  Being 
asked  once  on  tne  eve  of  a  great  public  ex- 
amination whether  he  was  well-prepared  in 
conic  sections,  '  Prepared,'  he  exclaimed,  '  I 
could  whistle  them.'  A  quarter  of  a  century 
after  this  time,  we  ourselves  well  remember 
Macklin  robust,  good-humored,  and  popu- 
lar, with  a  flushed  scorbutic  face  and  empty 
bag,  pacing  the  hall  of  the  Dublin  Four 
Courts.  By  some  he  was  called  '  Delicate 
Hue'  (Hugh)  in  allusion  to  his  carbuncled 
countenance.  By  others  of  the  members  of 
the  N.  E.  Bar  he  was  called  Fieri  Facias,  a 
name  said  to  be  invented  for  him  by  clever 
and  gouty  Joe  Rollestone,  one  of  the  lenders 
of  his  circuit,  whom  Hugh  had  christened 
Counsellor  Rolingstone,  because  of  his  gyra- 
tions moral  and  political.  Both  Hugh  Thorn- 
ton and  Joe  Rollestone  are  now  gathered  to 
their  fathers.     A  pair  of  pleasanter  compa- 

*  John  Whitley  Stokes,  of  whom  mention  is  here 
made,  was  a  man  of  the  highest  attainments  in  elas- 
tics, in  science,  and  in  law,  in  which  he  graduated. 
He  was  the  father  of  the  very  eminent  physician 
now  practising  in  Merrion-Square,  and  to  whom  the 
writer  of  this  review  is  deeply  indebted  for  profes- 
sional skill  and  attention  bestowed  on  a  relative. 


nions  it  were  difficult  to  encounter  in  the 
shades  of  evening.  We  remember  making 
a  jrurney  from  Rotterdam  to  the  Hague,  and 
an  excursion  to  Schiedam,  with  Rollestone, 
in  August,  1827,  who  was  then  near  70,  and 
a  more  lively,  agreeable,  antf  delightful  com- 
panion it  was  impossible  to  meet.  There 
never  was  a  vacancy  in  the  representation  of 
T.C.D.  that  Macklin  did  not  threaten  to  stand 
for  it.  But  we  believe  he  never  came  to  the 
poll  but  once. 

In  1798  or  99,  Moore  took  his  degree  of 
A.B.,  and  left  the  Universitv.  Sometime  in 
1799  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Grier- 
sons,  who  enjoyed  the  valuable  situation  of 
King's  printer,  and  who  lived  in  good  style, 
and  also  with  Joe  Atkinson,  the  lively  and 
popular  secretary  of  the  Ordnance  Board, 
and  the  author  of  several  dramatic  pieces,  as 
Mutual  Deception,  Match  for  a  Widow, 
Ki Harney,  or  Love  in  a  blaze,  <fec.  He  also 
became  acquainted  with  Sir  George  Shee, 
then  holding  an  official  station  in  Dublin,  and 
at  his  house  he  was  asked  to  meet  Lord 
Clare. 

The  first  lodging  which  Tom  Moore  rented 
in  London,  as  a  Templar,  was  44,  George- 
street,  Portman  square,  where  he  paid  the 
magnificent  sum  of  6s.  per  week.  This  neigh- 
borhood was  then  the  resort  of  poor  French 
emigrants.  In  his  first  visit  to  London, 
Moore,  through  one  of  his  friends,  Dr.  Hume, 
arranged  for  the  publication  of  Anacreon, 
with  Stockdale,  of  Piccadilly.  It  was  on  his 
second  visit  to  England  that  he  became  ac- 
quainted, through  Joe  Atkinson,  with  Lord 
Moira,  and  was  invited  to  pay  a  visit  to  Don- 
nington-Park,  on  his  way  to  London.  One 
of  ihe  most  vivid  of  his  early  English  recol- 
lections is  of  Lord  Mornington,  with  that  high 
courtesy  for  which  he  was  remarkable,  light- 
ing him  to  his  bed-room.  Here  the  memoirs 
end. 

We  now  come  to  the  letters,  which  extend 
from  1793  to  1818.  The  greater  number  of 
these  are  to  his  mother,  and  display  a  ten- 
derness and  filial  love  beyond  all  praise. 
Early  in  1800,  he  wrote  to  his  mother  that  he 
had  submitted  his  Anacreon  to  Dr.  Lawrence, 
that  he  had  got  Mrs.  Fitzherbert's,  the  Duke 
of  Bedford 's,  and  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne's 
names  as  subscribers.  In  May,  he  had  got 
the  Prince's  name  (afterwards  George  IV.), 
with  a  permission  to  dedicate  Anacreon  to  his 
highness.  In  July,  1800,  he  writes  to  his 
mother  that  he  was  waiting  in  town  to  be  in- 
troduced to  the  Prince,  and  that  he  had,  a 
few  evenings  before,  met  Prince  William  (af- 
terwards William  IV.)  at  '  a  ^*t^  <&tflgH&* 
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party9  at  Lady  Dering's.  In  August,  bis 
wishes  were  realized  in  being  introduced  to 
the  Prince,  and  be  describes  him  to  his  mo- 
ther, as  ''a  man  of  very  fascinating  manners.' 
When  I  was  presented  to  him,  writes  Tommy, 
be  said  he  was  very  happy  to  know  a  man 
of  my  abilities,  and  when  I  thanked  him  for 
the  honor  he  did  me  in  permitting  the  dedi- 
cation of  Anacreon,  he  stopped  me,  and  said 
the  honor  was  entirely  his  in  being  allowed 
to  put  his  name  to  a  work  of  such  merit. 

On  Monday,  January  4,  1802,  he  writes 
to  his  mother  that  he  had  arrived  in  town 
from  Donnington  (Lord  Moira's  seat),  "  with 
Curran,  who  had  kept  him  in  an  uninter- 
rupted fit  of  laughter  all  the  way."  This 
tallies  with  all  we  have  ever  heard  of  that 
wonderful  orator  and  celebrated  conversa- 
tionalist, of  whom  Byron  said,  that  he  could 
draw  tears  and  excite  laughter  almost  in 
the  same  breath. 

In  September,  1803,  through  the  interest 
of  Lord  Moira,  Moore  obtained  the  place  of 
register  at  Bermuda ;  and  in  that  very  month 
he  set  sail  from  Portsmouth.  In  November 
he  arrived  at  Norfolk,  in  Virginia ;  at  Ber- 
muda, his  destination,  in  January,  1804.  He 
very  soon  found  it  was  not  worth  his  while  to 
remain  there.  So  many  prize  courts  had 
been  established,  that  Bermuda  had  but  few 
causes  referred  to  it ;  and  even  a  Spanish 
war,  the  poet  stated,  would  make  his  income 
by  no  means  worth  staying  for.  He  return- 
ed home  through  the  States,  and  passed 
through  New  York  in  1804.  He  says, 
writing  "  to  my  dearest  mother,"  "  The 
oddest  things  I  have  yet  seen  are  young 
Bonaparte  and  his  bride."  This  was  Jerome 
Bonaparte,  ex-King  of  Westphalia,  Marshal 
of  France !  Prince  of  the  Blood  !  President 
of  the  servile  Senate  of  M.  L.  N.  Bonaparte, 
lately  Governor  of  the  Invalides,  and  now 
ready  to  do,  say,  or  suffer  anything  for 
prompt  payment  by  his  putative  nephew, 
out  of  the  moneys  of  the  French  people.  Of 
all  the  worthless  schemers  of  the  Oorsican 
clique  of  Bonapartes,  this  Jerome  is  unques- 
tionably the  most  mean.  The  bride  of  whom 
Moore  speaks  was  Miss  Patterson,  of  Balti- 
more, an  American  lady  whom  Jerome,  then 
a  lieutenant,  or  capitaine  de  Vaisseau,  repu- 
diated at  the  request  of  his  brother.  In  May, 
1804,  Tommy  was  at  Baltimore,  on  his  way 
to  England ;  in  June,  at  Philadelphia ;  in 
July,  at  Chippewa,  in  Upper  Canada  and 
Niagara ;  in  August,  at  Quebec ;  and  in  No- 
vember, 1804,  at  Plymouth,  in  the  dear  old 
country,  after  a  passage  of  twenty-eight 
da/8,  crying  out  with  joy,  on  paper,  to  his 


"darling  mother,"  that  he  was  again  on 
English  ground.  Tommy,  it  is  plain,  from 
his  letters,  his  "  epistles  and  odes,"  as  well 
as  his  conversation,  did  not  like  the  Ameri- 
cans. On  his  arrival  in  London,  he  took  up 
his  abode  at  27,  Bury  street,  St.  James's, 
whence  to  his  mother,  to  Miss  Godfrey,  to 
Lady  Donegal,  and  many  others,  both  male 
and  female,  he  addressed  numerous  "mis- 
sives," beaming  with  that  playfulness  and 
affection  so  congenial  to  his  nature.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1805,  we  find  him  writing  to  his 
mother,  that  he  worked  as  hard  as  a  Scali- 
ger  all  the  mornings,  and  that  a  dinner  now 
and  again  with  Lady  Donegal  or  Mrs.  Tighe 
was  all  the  excess  in  which  he  allowed  him- 
self to  indulge.  In  September  of  the  same 
year,  we  find  Lord  Moira  accepting  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Epistles,  Odes,  and  other  Poems, 
published  by  Carpenter,  of  Bond  street.  The 
greater  portion  of  these  was  written  during 
his  fourteen  months'  absence  from  Europe. 
It  was  in  the  power  of  the  noble  Earl  to 
whom  these  poems  were  dedicated  to  render 
the  poet  a  service  in  1806.  Lord  Moira, 
who  was  then  Master- General  of  the  Ord- 
nance, appointed  John  Moore,  the  father  of 
Thomas,  to  the  barrack  mastership  of  Dublin. 
Moore  himself  was  promised  an  Irish  com- 
missionership,  but  this,  it  need  not  be  stated, 
he  never  obtained.  Previously  to  his  going 
to  America,  in  1803,  he  was  half  inclined  to 
accept  the  place  of  Laureate,  though  every 
one  he  consulted,  except  Croker,  (afterwards 
Secretary  of  the  Admiralty)  advised  him  to 
reject  it.  It  was  not,  however,  till  he  had 
received  a  letter  from  his  father  that  he  felt 
quite  decided  to  reject  the  offer. 

We  now  come  upon  the  particulars  of  his 
hostile  meeting  with  Jeffrey,  in  1806.  This 
hostile  meeting  took  its  rise  from  an  attack 
which  the  Edinburgh  Review  contained  on 
his  Odes  and  Epistles.  When  Moore  first 
read  the  article,  at  the  inn  at  Worthing, 
though  his  Irish  blood  was  a  good  deal 
roused,  the  idea  of  seriously  noticing  the  at- 
tack did  not  occur  to  him  till  some  time  after. 
His  first  application,  when  he  came  to  town, 
was  to  Woolriche,  to  act  as  his  friend,  whose 
answer  implied  delay  and  deliberation.  He 
next  applied  to  Hume,  who  without  hesita- 
tion agreed  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  message. 
The  note  which  he  sent,  Moore  thus  de- 
scribes : — 

"  Of  the  short  note  which  [  sent,  the  first  few 
lines  have  long  escaped  my  memory ;  but  after 
adverting  to  some  assertion  contained  in  the  ar- 
ticle accusing  me,  if  1  recollect  right,  of  a  delibe- 
rate intention  to  corrupt  the  minds  of  my  readers, 
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I  thai  proceeded : — To  this  I  beg  leave  to  answer, 
yoaare  a  liar!—  yen,  sir,  a  liar!  And  I  chooae 
to  adopt  (his  harsh  and  vulgar  mode  of  defiance, 
in  order  to  prevent  at  once  all  equivocation  be- 
tween as,  and  to  compel  you  to  adopt,  for  your 
own  satisfaction,  that  alternative  which  y<>» 
might  otherwise  have  hesitated  in  affording  to 

When  it  is  considered  that  this  note  was 
written  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  and  by  a 
young  Irishman  and  a  poet  to  boot,  num- 
bering only  twenty-seven  summers,  people 
will  be  disposed  to  excuse  its  vulgarity  and 
intemperance.  There  was  of  course  but  one 
kind  of  answer  to  such  a  cartel.  Hume  was 
referred  by  Jeffrey  to  his  friend  Mr.  Francis 
Horner,  afterwards  the  celebrated  M.P.  and 
Bullion  Committee  reporter,  and  the  meeting 
was  fixed  for  the  following  morning,  at  Chalk 
Farm.  William  Spencer  promised  to  provide 
Moore  witli  pistols,  for  Hume  was  possessed 
of  no  such  implements,  and  Moore  scarcely 
knew  their  use.  "  Tommy"  states  that  he 
forgets  where  he  dined  the  day  before  the 
duel,  but  in  the  evening,  at  all  events,  be  was 
engaged  in  the  task  of  finding  powder  and 
ballets.  It  was  agreed  that  the  combatant 
was  not  (o  sleep  at  home,  and  as  Hi 
not  the  man,  says  Tommy,  to  furnish 
with  an  extra  pair  of  clean  sheets,  I  quietly 
took  the  sheets  off  my  own  bed,  and  hud- 
dling them  up  as  well  as  I  could,  took  them 
away  with  me  in  the  coach  to  Hume.  Strange 
episode,  for  many  a  man  has  been  convicted 
of  robbing  his  furnished  lodgings  for  taking 
the  sheets  off  the  bed,  not  with  a 
enable  him  to  fight  a  duel,  but  to  r. 
wind  at  the  sign  of  the  three  balls.  Matters 
are  thus  subsequently  described : — 

**  Horner  retired  with  Hume  behind  the  tree*. 

for  the  purpose  of  loading  the  pistols,  leaving  Jef- 
frey and  myself  together.     All  this  had  occupied 
bat  a  very  few  minutes.     We  of  conrao  had  bow- 
ed  to  each  other  on  meeting,  but  the  first  words  J 
recollect  to  have  passed  between  us  was  Jeffreys 
saying,  on  our  being  left  together,  '  What  a  beau- 
tiful morning  it  is.'     '  Yes,'  I  answered,  with  a 
•mile,  '  a  morning  made  for  better  purposes. 
To  which  his  only  response  was  a  sort  of  assent- 
ing sigh.     As  our  assistants  were  not,  any  mort 
than  ourselves,  very  expert  at  warlike  matters, 
they  were  rather  slow  in  their  proceedings,  and 
at  Jeffrey  and  I  walked  up  and  down  togeihr- 
we  came  once  in  sight  of  their  operations,  up 
which  I  related  to  him,  as  rather  Apropos  to  t 
purpose,  what  Billy  Egan,  the  Irish  barrister,  on 
■aid  when  he  was  sauntering  about  in  like  ma 
ner  while  the  pistols  were  loading." 

An  instant  afterwards,  two  Bow  Street  of 
fleers  nude  their  appearance,  and  the  parties 


were  conveyed,  crest-fallen,  to  Bow  Street. 
It  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  slate  here  that 
Moore  and  Jeffrey  subsequently  became  the 
best  friends,  and  that  Tommy  was  afterwards 
a  distinguished  contributor  to  the  Edinburgh 
Beview. 

In  April,  1807,  Moore  writes  to  Lady 
Donegal  that  he  is  determined  on  being 
called  to  the  Irish  Bar  in  the  following  year, 
but  this  intention  he  never  fulfilled. 

On  the  25th  March,  1611,  Moore  waa 
married  al  St.  Martin's  Church,  London,  to 
Miss  Dyke,  a  lady  who  we  believe  had  been 
previously  on  the  stage.  In  allusion  to  bis 
marriage,  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  bis  mother 
in  May,  1811,  "I  breakfast  with  Lady  Don- 
egal on  Monday,  and  dine  to  meet  her  at 
Rogers's  on  Tuesday  ;  and  there  is  a  person 
to  be  of  both  parties,  whom  you  Utile  dream 
of,  but  wham  I  shall  introduce  to  your  notice 
next  week."  Within  twenty  months  after 
his  marriage,  and  in  bis  thirty-third  year,  we 
find  him  writing  lo  I'ower,  the  musical  pub- 
lisher, saying,  "  If  you  can  only  let  me  nave 
three  or  four  pounds  by  return  of  post,  yon 
will  oblige  me.  1  would  not  have  made  "this 
hasty  and  importunate  demand  on  you,  but 
I  have  foolishly  let  myself  run  dry  without 
trying  my  other  resources,  and  I  have  been 
the  week  past  literally  without  one  sixpence." 
Again  he  writes  to  Tower  a  short  time  after- 
wards,— "  Your  contribution  of  10?.  came 
very  seasonably,  and  was  just  sufficient  to 
release  me  from  my  turtle-eating  confine- 
ment, and  pay  a  month's  house  expenses  at 
home."  In  the  same  month  and  year, 
dating  from  Kegworth  to  Power,  he  says, — 
"  Many  thanks  for  your  truly  eloquent  letter" 
— a  letter  which  contained  money. 

The  second  volume  opens  with  the  letters 
from  1814  lolSIS,  when  the  correspondence 
closes.  The  greater  number  of  these  letters 
are  to  his  mother  tind  to  Power,  the  musical 
publisher.  To  Power  he  sometimes  ends  his 
communication  with  a  transcript  of  a  whole 
song,  which  he  had  written  since  his  last  com- 
munication, and  which  the  latter  forwarded 
in  course  to  Sir  John  Stevenson.  Thus,  in 
page  12  we  find  the  whole  of  the  air,  "  When 
first  the  fount  of  life  was  flowing." 

In  the  summer  of  1814  wo  find  him  living 
at  Mayfield  Cottage,  Ashbourne.  Here  he 
was  pleased  and  gratified,  as  we  learn  from  a 
letter  to  his  mother,  by  the  offer  of  Admiral 
Douglas,  who  had  just  been  named  admiral 
on  the  Jamaica  station,  to  appoint  him  to  ihe 
secretaryship.  He  bad  not  seen  Douglas, 
whom  he  had  known  at  the  Bermudas  in  1 804, 
more  than  twice  in  eight  or  wm  year*.  *^* 
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salary  was  something  under  500/.  a  year,  but 
the  perquisites,  even  in  peace,  were  consider- 
able, and  in  case  of  war  it  was  a  sure  fortune. 
It  is  a  singular  proof  of  the  loveable  and  at-  I 
taching  character  of  Moore  that  this  offer 
should  have  been  made  after  so  long  an  in- 
terval of  separation  between  the  parties,  ac- 
companied too  as  it  was  with  the  use  of  a  fine 
house  and  100  acres  of  land,  both  attached 
to  the  admiral's  office.  Nor  was  it  only  friends 
and  acquaintances  who  were  thus  kind  to 
him.  From  the  Strutts,  of  Derby,  "  who  had 
fine  piano-fortes,  magnificent  organs,  splendid 
houses,  most  excellent  white  soup,  and  who, 
to  crown  all,  were  right  true  Jacobins  after 
Moore's  own  heart,"  his  wife  received  presents 
of  "  rings,  fans,  and  bronze  candlesticks/'  and 
great  social  kindness,  the  more  to  be  appre- 
ciated as  some  of  the  family  were  distinguish- 
ed by  literary  tastes.  For  instance,  Moore 
found  one  of  them,  a  pretty,  natural  girl  of 
sixteen,  a  classic  and  a  poetess,  reading  the 
sixth  book  of  Virgil,  and  not  at  all  spoiled 
by  it. 

After  the  duel  that  was  to  have  been  with 
Jeffrey,  and  which  was  prevented  by  the  po- 
lice, neither  party  entertained  any  animosity 
towards  the  other.  As  the  would- oe  com- 
batants had  a  number  of  common  friends,  and 
agreed  together  in  politics.,  civil  and  kindly 
speeches  made  by  Jeffrey  of  Moore  and  by 
Moore  of  Jeffrey  were  repeated  by  those  with 
whom  both  came  into  constant  intercourse. 
All  these  reciprocal  though  indirect  civilities 
ended  in  a  letter  from  Jeffrey  to  Rogers  re- 
questing the  author  of  the  Pleasures  of  Mem- 
ory to  use  his  influence  to  induce  his  friend 
Moore,  and  "  I  hope,"  added  Jeffrey,  "  mine 
also,"  to  write  in  the  Blue  and  Buff.  It  end- 
ed in  Moore 's  becoming  a  regular  contributor, 
and  one  of  his  first  articles  was  on  the  Fa- 
thers. 

Among  all  the  friends  to  whom  Moore  ad- 
dressed his  letters,  there  were  no  two  who 
took  a  livelier  or  a  sincerer  interest  in  his  wel- 
fare than  the  Marchioness  Dowager  of  Done- 
gal and  her  sister  Miss  Godfrey.  To  Lady 
Donegal  herself,  celebrated  as  painter,  as  mu- 
sician, and  accomplished  in  all  feminine  graces 
and  literary  accomplishments,  he  dedicated 
the  first  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Melodies 
in  a  prefatory  letter,  penned  with  taste,  feel- 
ing, and  knowledge  of  the  science  of  music. 
This  was  in  1810,  and  five  years  afterwards, 
namely,  on  the  30th  March,  1815,  we  find 
#Lady  Donegal  writing  to  him  from  Tunbridge 
Wells,  and  using  the  privilege  of  an  old 
friend,  "  to  warn  him  that  Ireland  was  not  a 
safe  residence  for  him  in  any  way — (Lady 
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Donegal  meant  politically  safe)— and  "  I  can- 
not let  you  go,"  said  his  fair  correspondent, 
"  without  intruding  my  wise  caution  upon 
you."  "  You  will  be  in  the  society  of  some 
whose  heads  and  hearts  are  too  wrong  to  have 
any  influence  with  you,  but  their  very  society 
will  do  you  harm.  Be  as  guarded  as  in  your 
nature,  for  the  Irish  Democrats — if  you 
choose  I  will  call  them  opposition — are  a 
dangerous,  unprincipled  set  as  ever  existed. 
I  am  satisfied  that  you  should  go  as  far  in 
your  politics  as  Lord  Lansdowne  or  Lord 
Grenville,  but  I  will  never  give  my  consent 
to  your  going  one  step  beyond  them."  To 
this  Moore  answered  as  follows: 

TO  LADY   DONEGAL. 

Monday,  April  10J181& 

If  there  is  anything  in  the  world  that  I  have  been 
detesting  and  despising  more  than  another  for 
this  long  time  past,  it  has  been  those  very  Dublin 
politicians  whom  you  so  fear  1  should  associate 
with.  I  do  not  think  a  good  cause  was  ever  ruin- 
ed by  a  more  bigoted,  brawling,  and  disgusting  set 
of  demagogues  ;  and,  though  it  be  the  religion  of 
ray  fathers,  I  mvst  say  that  much  of  this  vile,  vul- 
gar spirit  is»  to  be  traced  to  that  wretched  faith 
which  is  again  polluting  Europe  with  Jesuitism 
and  inquisitions,  and  which,  of  all  the  humbugs 
that  have  stultified  mankind,  is  the  most  narrow- 
minded  and  mischievous ;  so  much  for  the  danger 
of  my  joining  Messrs.  O'Connel,  O'Donnel,  dtc 

These  are  manly  sentiments,  and  very 
creditable  to  the  good  sense  and  discrimina- 
tion of  Moore.  In  fact  there  was  no  man 
less  of  a  demagogue,  or  more  prudent  in  his 
political  and  private  conduct  than  the  little 
poet.  Fastidious  in  his  tastes,  gifted  with 
rare  good  sense  and  equal  moderation,  Moore, 
when  in  his  teens,  ecaped  the  perils  of  the 
Rebellion  of  1798,  and  it  was  not  likely  that, 
at  the  mature  age  of  thirty-five,  he  would 
put  his  position  in  England  at  stake  by  join- 
ing the  Catholic  Board  of  that  coarse  and 
unscrupulous  demagogue,  the  late  Daniel 
O'Connell. 

In  1816,  Lallah  Rookh,  for  the  sale  of 
which  Mr.  Perry,  of  the  Morning  Chronicle, 
had  personally  negotiated  at  the  price  of 
3000/.,  was  ready  for  publication.  As  the 
year,  however,  was  one  of  great  distress  and 
very  unfavorable  to  publishers,  Moore  most 
handsomely  wrote  to  the  Longmans,  to  leve 
them  at  liberty  to  postpone,  or  modify  the  bar- 
gain, or  even  to  relinquish  it  altogether.  Con- 
sidering the  years  he  had  spent  in  the  work,  as 
Lord  John  Russell  remarks,  and  the  value  of 
3000/  to  his  family  and  to  himself,  this  con- 
duct was  really  magnanimous.  But  Mr. 
Longman  was  too  liberal  a  man  to  take  ad- 
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vantage  of  such  generosity.  The  poem  ap- 
peared in  May,  1817,  with  a  dedication  to 
Mr.  Rogers. 

In  1817,  Moore  wrote  to  his  publisher, 
Power,  that  his  father  had  lost  his  situation. 
M  This,"  he  said,  "  is  a  heavy  blow  to  me, 
as  I  shall  have  to  support  them  for  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives.*'  This  admirable  and 
exemplary  son  was  in  a  measure  relieved 
from  this  necessity.  A  few  days  after  the 
letter  to  Power,  Moore  learned  that  his  fa- 
ther had  got  half- pay,  which  was  a  con- 
siderable relief  from  what  he  expected. 
'Between  ourselves,'  he  writes  to  Power, 
'he  never  could  have  got  it,  had  I  not  my- 
self written  to  Lord  Mulgrave  on  the  sub- 
ject.' 

At  the  time  when  Moore  was  making  this 
resolve  to  support  his  family,  he  being  then 
a  married  man  with  a  young  family,  and  in 
his  thirty-seventh  year,  he  wrote  to  Power 
thus, — '  Could  you,  in  the  course  of  a  week 
or, ten  days,  muster  me  a  few  pounds  (five  or 
six), .  as  1  am  almost  without  a  shilling/ 
8och  admirable  filial  piety  requires  no  com- 
ment. 

In  May,  1817,  he  had  most  pressing  so- 
licitations from  the  opposition  to  undertake 
the  superintendence  of  a  new  paper,  called 
the  Guardian.  This  he  declined,  and  wisely 
declined.  To  edit  a  daily  journal  is  the  task 
of  Sisyphus,  was  well  said  by  Marmontel. 
Men  who  sell  their  flesh  and  blood  to  party 
in  this  line  are  ill  rewarded  for  their  pains. 

In  July,  1817,  Moore  set  out  to  Paris,  in 
company  with  his  friend  Rogers.  In  1818, 
be  first  heard  of  a  calamity  which  had  befall- 
en him.  His  deputy  at  Bermuda  had  made 
free  with  the  proceeds  of  a  ship  and  cargo 
deposited  in  his  hands,  and  Moore  was  call- 
ed on  by  a  monition  from  Doctors'  Commons 
to  be  accountable  for  it.  The  glorious  lit- 
tle fellow,  however,  was  not  cast  down  by 
the  prospect.  'As  it  is  not  by  my  own  mis- 
deeds I  shall  suffer,'  he  wrote  to  Power, '  there 
will  be  nothing  in  it  to  embitter  my  con- 
science.' When  Jeffrey  heard  of  his  misfor- 
tune in  respect  to  the  Bermuda  business,  he 
wrote  to  him,  in  1818,  thus, — 

I  have  heard  of  your  misfortunes,  and  of  the 
noble  way  you  bear  them.  It  is  very  impertinent 
to  say  that  1  have  500/.  entirely  at  your  service, 
which  you  may  repay  when  you  please,  and  as 
much  more  which  I  can  advance  upon  any  rea- 
sonable security  of  payment  in  seven  years.  Per- 
haps it  is  very  unpardonable  in  me  to  say  thia.  but 
upon  my  word,  I  would  not  make  you  the  offer  if 
I  did  not  feel  that  I  would  accept  it  without  scru- 
ple from  you.  At  all  events,  don't  be  angry  with 
me,  and  don't  send  me  a  letter  beginning  Sir. 

vol.  xxvra.  isro.  n. 


When  one  reads  these  effusions  of  the 
eminent  men  of  letters,  one  is  proud  of  be- 
longing to  or  having  any  connection  with  a 
profession  illustrated  by  such  noble,  such  ex- 
alted natures. 

A  few  day 8  after  he  received  this  letter 
from  Jeffrey  he  set  out  for  Dublin,  where  his 
visit  excited  the  greatest  euthusiasm,  and 
where  a  grand  public  dinner  was  given  to 
him,  Lord  Charlemont  being  in  the  chair. 
The  speaking  at  this  dinner  was  of  a  very 
superior  order,  and  Moore  very  happily  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  more  than  one  post- 
prandial address,  a  species  of  oratory  in 
which  it  is  peculiarly  difficult  to  excel,  yet 
in  which  the  poet  Moore,  from  the  nature  of 
his  talent  and  the  geniality  of  his  cordial  and 
kindly  disposition,  was  supremely  felicitous. 

The  letters,  many  of  which  are  without  a 
full  date,  disclose  the  exceeding  sweetness 
and  tenderness  of  his  disposition,  the  cor-  # 
diality,  warmth,  and  kindness  of  his  heart, 
and  the  goodness  of  his  nature.  To  Dalton, 
who  held  the  situation  of  Surveyor,  or  land- 
waiter,  in  the  Irish  Customs,  who  was  an  ex- 
quisite musician  and  singer,  and  who  married 
the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Stevenson  (after- 
wards Lady  Bective,)  he  almost  always 
writes — "  My  dearest  Dalton ;"  and  he  ex- 
hibits as  much  anxiety  about  him  when  ill 
and  suffering  as  though  he  had  been  his  bro- 
ther or  his  son. 

The  diary,  which  commences  in  1818,  and 
runs  to  212  pages,  is,  we  really  think,  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  volumes.  In  it 
Moore  records  his  daily  impressions  truthful- 
ly, vividly,  and  without  affectation.  Under 
the  date  of  the  13th  of  September,  1818,  we 
find  the  amiable  poet  proceeding,  with  his 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  Scully,  to  visit  the  grave 
of  his  daughter  Barbara,  at  Uornsey,  and 
calling  on  his  way  at  Perry's,  who  lived  near 
Tavistock  Square,  in  a  house  subsequently, 
we  believe,  occupied  by  Sir  John  Romilly. 
In  a  note  to  this  entry  to  the  journal,  we  find 
that  Scully,  Moore's  brother-in-law,  was  de- 
lighted with  the  beauty  of  the  house  and  li- 
brary, and  that  they  agreed  how  gratifying 
it  was,  in  these  times  of  servility  and  apos- 
tasy, to  see  one  man  prospering  on  the  side 
of  independence  and  consistency. 

In  the  9th  of  September,  1818,  when 
Moore  was  diurnally  making  entries  in  this 
journal,  he  was  also  daily  working  at  his 
Life  of  Sheridan,  and  ever  and  anon  we  find 
racy  stories  of  the  scampishness  and  reckless 
want  of  principle  of  Sheridan:  Thus,  under 
the  date  of  the  26th  of  October,  1818,  we 
learn  that  Sheridan  persuaded  the  Linleys  t0 
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part  with  their  shares  in  Drury  Lane  for  an- 
nuities, which  were  never  paid :  he  in  this 
manner  got  the  disposal  of  everything,  even 
the  sale  of  private  boxes,  into  his  own  hands. 
The  trickery  of  this  man  in  money- matters 
was  extraordinary,  but  people  seemed  to  ac- 
quit him  of  any  low,  premeditated  design  in 
these  various  shifts  and  contrivances. 

In  October,  1818,  Moore  mentions  Mrs. 
Merryweather,  a  sister  of  Captain  Lockyer, 
R.  N.,  a  neighbor  of  his  at  Sloperton,  singing 
in  very  good  style  ;  and  also  in  Henry  Half 
Joy,  another  neighbor,  a  barrister,  who  every 
man  who  wears  a  wig,  and  who  is  of  fifteen 
years'  standing  at  the  bar,  well  remembers. 
Moore  speaks  of  Joy  as  a  good  fellow,  but  a 
coxcomb  rather  (he  might  have  added  very 
much  of  a  coxcomb,  both  in  dress  and  man- 
ners,) and  as  coustant  a  quoter  as  Dr.  Pan- 
t  gloss.  In  fact,  like  the  eternal  Mr.  Penn,  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  (who  was  said  to 
have  been  the  Penn  that  never  mended,)  Ho- 
race was  never  out  of  Joy's  mouth,  whether 
you  met  him  at  Caen  Wood,  or  breakfasted 
or  dined  with  him  in  those  splendidly-fur- 
nished chambers  in  Paper-buildings,  which 
Joy's  father — an  American  merchant  and 
loyalist,  of  Irish  origin — purchased  from 
Samuel  Rogers,  poet  and  banker,  somewhere 
about  1804  or  1805. 

Under  the  date  of  the  8th  of  January, 
1819,  we  find  what  Moore  calls  a  good  thing 
of  Madame  de  Stael  about  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington. Necker's  daughter  said,  "there 
never  was  a  great  man  made  out  of  such 
small  materials."  Just  following  this  anec- 
dote, we  find  a  mot  wrongly  attributed  to 
Kelly,  the  Irish  barrister,  stated  by  Moore 
to  be  his  god -father.  The  mot  was  of  Jack 
Parsons,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Rosse,  and 
not  Kelly.  Leonard  Macnally,  an  Irish  Old 
Bailey- barrister,  of  no  very  good  repute,  and 
who  was  really  a  paid  agent  of  the  govern- 
ment, had  a  son  a  scampish  jail  attorney, 
called  Leonard  Macnally,  junior,  who  was 
once  rifled  by  a  highwayman.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  his  father,  limping  through  the 
hall  of  the  Four  Courts,  met  Jack  Parsons, 
•  a  celebrated  black-letter  lawyer,  as  well  as  a 
man  of  real  wit  and  humor.  "  Well,  Par- 
sons," said  Leonard, "  have  you  heard  of  my 
son's  robbery  ?"  "  No,  Leonard,"  exclaimed 
Jack,  with  a  most  deliberate  and  drawling 
lisp,  "  who  did  he  rob,  my  dear  boy,  who 
did  he  rob  ?" 

Under  date  of  31st  of  January,  1819,  we 
find  the  following  entry  : 

I  called  in  at  Perry's  and  wrote  some  lines  I 
bad  long  promised  in  his  splendid  copy  of  Lallah 


Rookh ;  the  binding  of  this  cost  him,  I  think,  122* 
The  lines  are  mere  prose,  but  I  wished  to  state 
plainly  the  fact  that,  it  was  owing  to  his  inter- 
ference with  the  booksellers  I  got  such  a  magnifi- 
cent sum  for  the  work. 

Under  the  4th  of  May,  1819,  we  find  the 
following  entry : 

Dined  at  Longman's — they  are  speculating 
already  upon  the  purchase  of  poor  Perry's  paper 
— and  had  much  talk  with  me  as  to  whether  I 
should  like  to  be  editor,  with  a  share  and  a  salary. 

In  no  part  of  the  journal,  as  yet  publish- 
ed, do  we  find  any  allusion  to  Tommy's  own 
contributions  in  verse  to  the  Chronicle  :  yet 
that  they  were  many,  brilliant,  and  highly 
remunerated,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

The  following  passage,  7th  of  May,  1819, 
is  worth  extracting : 

Dined  at  Rogers's,  to  meet  G rattan :  company 
only  he,  J.  Rogers,  and  his  brother  and  sister. 
G rattan  still  very  delightful.  Spoke  of  old  Sheri- 
dan ;  he  used  to  take  the  good  speeches  of  other 
characters  for  his  own.  Agreed  with  me  in  pre' 
ferring  Burke  to  all  orators.  Rogers  remaned 
that  Burke  had  an  advantage  over  others  in  hav- 
ing reported  his  own  speeches.  Another  remark 
of  his,  when  we  spoke  of  Burke's  wonderful  dis- 
play of  knowledge,  that  a  man  who  has  not  much 
taste  often  seems  to  know  more  than  a  man 
whose  fastidiousness  of  taste  restrains  him  from 
such  an  exhibition. 

The  Burns  dinner  took  place  on  the  5th 
June,  1819.  Moore  was  present,  and  spoke 
wonderfully  well,  as  he  ever  did  after  din- 
ner. 

At  every  sentence,  he  says,  I  was  interrupted 
by  plaudits :  my  own  countrymen  never  received 
me  with  more  enthusiasm.  By  the  bye,  there  were 
350  Scotchmen  at  the  dinner,  and  the  donations  of 
my  party  made  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  subscript 
tions  at  the  table. 

There  are  many  more  extracts  which  we 
might  make,  but  here  we  unwillingly  break 
off. 

We  must  say  that  Lord  John  Russell's 
preface  and  editorial  efforts  are  erudite,  ele- 
gant and  scholarly ;  distinguished  by  correct 
taste,  exquisite  tact,  and  thoroughly  good 
and  gentlemanly  feeling.  The  details  of 
Moore's  life  are  given  briefly  and  clearly, 
and  the  Whig  leader  bears  honorable  testi- 
mony to  the  real  goodness  of  the  man. 

Moore  was  nominally  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  in  his  declining  years  he  published  a 
work  of  rather  recondite  research  in  defence 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  But  withal 
he  frequently  attended  the  parish  church  of 
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his  village,  and  had  all  his  children  baptized 
in  the  religion  of  the  Church  of  England. 

AH  who  knew  him  mast  have  been  persuaded, 
says  Lord  John  Russell,  of  his  strong  feelings  of 
devotion,  his  aspirations,  his  longing  for  life  and 
immortality,  and  his  submission  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  of  his  love  of  his  neighbor,  his  charity,  his 
Samaritan  kindness  for  the  distressed,  his  good 
will  to  all  men.  In  his  last  days  he  frequently 
repeated  to  his  wife, "  Lean  upon  God,  Bessy ; 
lean  upon  God.1'  That  God  is  love  was  the  sum- 
mary of  his  belief;  that  a  man  should  love  his 
neighbor  as  himself,  seems  to  have  been  the  rule 
of  his  life. 

The  critical  part  of  Lord  John's  remarks 
will  repay  perusal. 

That  there  is  not  merely  a  good  sense  and 
kindliness  in  the  remarks  of  the  editor,  but 
a  large  and  catholic  spirit  of  criticism,  ac- 
companied by  a  delicacy  of  tact  and  touch 
very  remarkable,  and  for  which  the  world  at 
large  would  not  and  will  not,  till  these  vol- 
umes are  better  known,  give  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell full  credit.  He  has  well  shown  what  Moore 
was  as  a  man,  as  a  poet,  as  a  politician,  and  as 
a  member  of  society.  As  a  man  he  was  of  a 
tender  and  generous  nature,  not  merely  likea- 


ble but  loveable ;  as  a  politician  he  was  firm 
and  true  to  his  party,  but  not  so  blind  a  par- 
tisan as  not  to  be  aware  of  the  fatal  clique- 
ism  and  exclusiveness  of  the  Whigs ;  as  a 
poet  he  was  of  a  light,  graceful,  and  vivacious 
fancy,  abounding  in  sparkle  and  sprightli- 
ness,  dashed  occasionally  with  a  pathos  and 
sensibility  unsurpassed  by  any  poet  of  our 
day.  His  collocation  of  words  was  exquis- 
itely musical,  marked  by  a  measure  and  fall 
satisfying,  not  merely  to  the  ear,  but  to  the 
sense  of  the  reader. 

As  a  member  of  society  Moore  fulfilled  all 
his  duties  to  family  and  friends  in  a  most 
exemplary  manner,  and  gained  the  love  and 
admiration  of  all  those  with  whom  he  came 
into  contact.  As  a  lyrical  writer,  his  Melo- 
dies, Irish  and  National,  will  live  as  long  as 
poety  and  music  have  sway  over  the  human 
heart.  His  singing,  or  rather  his  recitation 
of  the  airs  of  his  country,  was  the  most  per- 
fect thing  that  can  be  imagined,  and  was 
pronounced  by  Sir  John  Stevenson,  a  man 
thirty  years  his  senior,  and  who  was  distin- 
guished as  a  composer  of  operas,  concertos, 
church  music,  and  songs  at  the  period  of  his 
birth,  to  be  unrivalled  and  unique. 
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If  persecution  was  necessary  to  give  sta- 
bility to  the  reformed  Church  of  England, 
it  was  no  more  than  retributive  justice  that 
the  instrument  of  it  should  have  been  the 
daughter  of  Catherine  of  Arragon.  The 
wrongs  of  that  lady  were  so  widely  felt,  and 
the  Reformation,  ill  able  as  it  was  to  afford 
bo  far  to  compromise  itself,  was  so  deeply 
implicated  in  the  history  of  them,  that  nothing 
leas  than  the  long  list  of  the  Marian  victims 
was  sufficient  for  their  expiation  ;  and  we 
may  congratulate  ourselves  that  the  educa- 
tion and  early  life  of  Queen  Mary  had  left 
her  with  no  other  qualities  than  what  were 
necessary  for  the  part  thus  assigned  to  her, 

*  England  under  the  Reigns  of  Edward  VL  and 
Mary,  with  the  contemporary  History  of  Europe ; 
illustrated  in  a  Series  of  Original  Letters,  never 
before  printed.  By  Patrick  Fraaer  Tytler.  Lon- 
don: 1889. 


or  Cranmer's  prayer-book  and  Articles 
might  have  perished  with  himself;  the 
Church  of  England,  like  the  Church  of 
France,  might  have  risen  out  of  the  confu- 
sion of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  moderate 
Catholicism ;  and  the  course  of  all  European 
history  have  '  been  different.  According  to 
the  loose  notions  generally  prevalent,  the 
fluctuations  of  belief  under  the  Tudors  are 
to  be  explained  by  the  variation  of  opinion 
in  the  successive  princes,  whose  dominion  is 
supposed  to  have  been  absolute  over  the 
souls  if  not  the  bodies  of  their  subjects.  But 
no  prince  of  the  Tudor,  or  any  other  dy- 
nasty in  England,  has  been  able  to  do  more 
than  incline  the  scale  between  parties  equally 
balanced  ;  and  so  large  a  majority  of  the 
English  people  went  along  with  the  return 
to  Catholicism,  the  will  of  the  country  was 
so  repeatedly  and  dUliuKXV)  YW8MWB***kAsst 
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it,  that  we  must  look  elsewhere  for  the  ex- 
planation of  a  revolution  so  remarkable.  In- 
comprehensible as  it  may  seem,  it  would 
have  been  far  more  easy  for  Mary  to  have 
recovered  for  the  old  faith  the  ground  which 
it  had  lost,  and  renewed — at  any  rate  for  a 
period — the  lease  of  its  endurance,  than  it 
afterwards  proved  for  Elizabeth  conclusively 
to  establish  the  Reformation. 

The  whole  story  is  so  curious,  and  illus- 
trates, in  so  remarkable  a  degree,  the  danger 
to  which  the  English  may  expose  themselves 
by  their  distaste  for  speculative  change,  that 
it  is  worth  while  to  examine  the  nature  of  the 
influences  which  were  then  at  work  among 
them,  as  closely  as  the  limits  of  our  present 
essay  will  permit  us. 

English  Protestantism,  in  the  form  of  re- 
sistance to  papal  and  ecclesiastical  encroach- 
ment, is  as  old  as  the  Norman- kings  ;  in  the 
Mortmain  Act,  and  the  apparently  extrava- 
gant provisions  of  the  Praemunire  Statute, 
we  perceive  the  same  spirit  growing  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries;  and  al- 
though the  splendid  victories  of  Henry  the 
Fifth  in  France  gave  temporary  success  to  the 
more  papal  policy  of  the  Lancasters,  and 
enabled  the  Church  partially  to  recover  its 
position,  yet  the  body  of  the  nation  went 
along  willingly  with  Henry  the  Eighth  in 
following  out  the  traditionary  English  policy 
to  its  national  issue,  and  wiping  utterly  out 
the  last  trr.ces  of  the  authority  of  the  Pope 
throughout  the  country.  It  was  a  measure 
as  welcome  to  the  clergy  as  to  the  laity ;  for 
the  former  were  delivered  from  the  intolera- 
ble burden  of  first-fruits,  and  had  no  reason 
to  foresee  any  other  consequences ;  and  the 
latter  had  always  resented  the  pretensions 
of  an  Italian  priest  to  nominate  to  English 
offices  of  so  much  political  importance  as  the 
great  abbacies  and  the  bishoprics.  The  sup- 
pression of  the  monasteries,  though  less  pop- 
ular at  the  moment,  yet  was  also  felt  by 
most  6erious  persons,  of  whatever  creed,  to 
be  imperatively  called  for.  The  grosser 
moral  disorders  have  been  probably  over- 
estimated by  Protestant  controversialists, 
and  the  rare  exceptions  too  lightly  assumed 
to  be  the  rule.  But  the  evidence  which 
came  out  on  the  visitation  of  them  in  1532, 
singularly  resembling,  as  it  does,  that  lately 
given  in  reply  to  the  circulars  of  the  Oxford 
Commissioners,  revealed  a  systematic  breach 
of  vows,  non-observance  of  statutes,  and 
misapplication  of  funds,  which,  after  expo- 
sure, could  be  neither  defended  nor  tol- 
erated ;  while  the  large  discovery  of  sham 
miracles,  sham  relics,  winking  Virgins,  and 


bowing  roods,  by  which  the  pockets  of  be- 
lievers were  relieved  of  their  superfluous 
contents,  very  properly  and  naturally  aggra- 
vated the  general  irritation.  The  Establish- 
ments themselves,  under  the  best  interpre- 
tation of  the  mode  in  which  they  were  con- 
ducted, had  long  been  of  doubtful  value. 
Wolsey,  assuredly  no  enemy  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  had  set  the  example  of  appro- 
priating their  revenues  to  more  useful  pur- 
poses ;  and  it  was  supposed  and  expected, 
when  Henry  finally  broke  them  up,  that  he 
would  go  on  with  Wolsey's  schemes,  and 
endow  large  national  foundations  for  educa- 
tion and  charity. 

The  sole  duty  of  the  monks  for  some  time 
past  had  been  confined  to  chanting  poor 
souls  out  of  Purgatory ;  and  the  monastic 
theory  of  Purgatory  had  become  suspicious 
when  it  was  represented  as  a  place  from 
which  there  was  a  legal  deliverance  through 
private  masses,  at  per  dozen.  The  deliver- 
ance was  considered  too  problematic  to  be 
worth  the  cost ;  and  although  the  king  him- 
self, on  the  chance  that  there  might  possibly 
be  something  in  it,  provided  in  his  last  will 
that  six  hundred  such  masses  should  be  said 
for  himself,  yet  he  did  not  hesitate  to  de- 
prive his  subjects  of  an  advantage  which  they 
had  no  reluctance  to  lose,  if  they  might  ex- 
change it  for  others  of  a  kind  more  definite 
and  palpable.  Nevertheless,  all  this  implied 
very  little  advance  in  the  direction  of  a  re- 
formation of  doctrine,  as  the  Protestants  un- 
derstood it.  The  poor  Lollards  went  to  the 
8 take  as  usual ;  and  Cromwell,  when  he  ven- 
tured upon  leniency  towards  them,  went  to 
the  scaffold.  The  movement  on  the  conti- 
nent was  ruined  in  the  eyes  of  the  sober  En- 
glish by  the  Anabaptist  exiles,  who  had, 
many  of  them,  belonged  to  John  of  Ley  den's 
congregation,  at  Munster  ;  and  the  language 
in  which  they  and  the  foreign  Reformation 
were  spoken  of,  might  seem,  with  a  change 
of  a  few  words,  to  express  the  feelings  with 
which  sober-minded  people  now  regard  the 
liberals  of  Germany  and  France.  The  ex- 
ceedingly profligate  doctrines  attributed  to 
the  Anabaptists  existed  (as  in  the  modern 
parallel)  rather  in  the  terrors  of  the  orthodox 
than  in  the  poor  misbelievers  themselves; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  were  a  ques- 
tionable set  of  fanatics,  whose  theories  were 
impracticable,  if  not  worthless,  and  they  un- 
happily conceived  themselves  to  be  at  liberty 
to  propagate  them  with  the  sword  of  the 
flesh  as  well  as  of  the  spirit.  Thus  the  dis- 
like in  England  to  speculative  change  be- 
came almost  more  decided  in  proportion  to 
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the  natural  expectation  that  such  a  change 
w  as-likely  to  take  place.  Masses  might  be 
suspected  as  patent  instruments  of  making 
money ;  but  it  did  not  follow  that  the  Sacri- 
fice of  the  Mass  should  be  called  in  question. 
Transubstantiation  remained  an  article  of 
faith  with  all  educated  persons ;  and  Cran- 
mer,  and  even  Latimer,  only  ceased  to  be- 
fieve  it  when  the  death  of  Henry  opened  their 
minds  to  conviction.  Though  the  scholastic 
doctrine  of  Purgatory  was  overthrown,  yet 
men  were  still  unable  to  face  the  appalling 
alternative,  that  all  who  leave  their  bodies 
unfit  for  heaven  must  remain  in  hell  for  ever. 
Other  doctrines  of  Purgatory  might  continue 
to  be  believed,  though  the  scholastic  passed 
away ;  and  if  the  monk's  masses  were  no 
longer  thought  of  any  value,  yet  the  saint, 
whose  glorified  figure  lived  in  light  in  the 
ohapel  window,  still  remained  to  make  pre- 
vailing intercession.  For  the  marriage  of 
the  clergy,  the  distaste  which  was  long  felt 
for  it  may  be  seen  in  the  ecclesiastical  titles 
which  survive  to  the  present  day  as  the  sur- 
names of  families,  and  which  were  cast  op- 
probriously  on  those  first "  monks,"  "  clerks," 
"abbots,"  "  priors,"  "  deacons,"  "  archdea- 
eons,"  and  "  bishops,"  who  broke  their  vows, 
and  begot  children ;  and  the  statute  of  the 
Six  Articles,  cruel  as  it  may  seem  to  be, 
was  no  more  than  the  deliberate  expression 
of  the  English  feeling  on  all  these  subjects. 
The  executions  which  took  place  under  it 
were  regarded  by  the  body  of  the  nation  as 
the  legitimate  penalties  of  damnable  and 
soul-destroying  heterodoxy. 

The  intention  of  Henry  the  Eighth  was 
to  sever  the  English  branch  of  the  Catholic 
Church  from  the  Roman  Stem,  and  to  graft 
it  on  the  life  of  the  nation  ;  perhaps  accept- 
ing the  literal  analogy  of  this  metaphor,  at 
any  rate  expecting  it  to  teach  the  same  doc- 
trine, and  enforce  the  same  discipline,  unal- 
tered either  of  them  in  any  essential  point, 
as  it  had  taught  and  enforced  before.  The 
supreme  authority  in  it,  which  had  belonged 
to  the  Pope,  was  to  be  transferred  to  the 
king,  and  that  was  all  the  change.  The  in- 
fallibility, he  expected,  went  along  with  the 
position,  and  the  very  idea  never  probably 
occurred  to  him,  that  a  heretic  might  suc- 
ceed him  on  the  throne.  Whether  the  branch 
thus  severed — severed  after  it  had  been  at- 
tached for  a  thousand  yea-s  to  its  parent 
tree — would  continue  to  live  and  thrive,  was 
a  problem  which  only  experiment  could  re- 
solve. He  himself,  however,  never  had  a 
misgiving  about  it ;  and  his  security,  shared 
|n,  as  it  was,  by  the  nation  generally,  had  at 


least  the  countenance  of  one  man  of  high 
ability,  Bishop  Gardiner.  This  remarkable 
minister  was,  for  twenty  years,  his  ablest  as- 
sistant in  the  Reformation ;  and  in  nomina- 
ting him  at  his  death  among  the  guardians 
of  his  son,  Henry  expected  that,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  he  would  fill  the  same  position, 
and  exercise  the  sa-i  e  authority,  as  he  had 
done  under  himself. 

Henry,  however,  lived  long  enough  to  dis- 
credit both  himself  and  his  work.  The  spoils 
of  the  monasteries,  instead  of  going  to  found 
colleges  and  hospitals,  had  been  squandered 
in  extravagances,  or  divided  among  a  good- 
for-nothing  aristocracy.  It  was  hard  to  be- 
lieve in  the  infallibility  of  a  man  who  succeed- 
ed so  ill  in  his  domestic  relations,  and  who 
mixed  brass  with  the  current  silver,  when 
he  wanted  money.  His  Church  theory  had 
begun  to  shake,  even  while  he  lived.  He 
was  no  sooner  dead  than  it  fell  to  ruins. 
Gardiner  himself  would  have  been  perplexed 
to  discover  where  the  supreme  headship  re- 
sided, with  a  council  composed  of  such  ele- 
ments as  that  of  Edward  the  Sixth.  The 
fear  which  had  previously  compelled  the  va- 
rious members  of  it  to  pretend  uniformity,  was 
no  sooner  gone  than  it  was  found  to  be  com- 
posed of  factions  in  which  his  voice,  at  least, 
would  have  little  chance  of  being  heard. 
Cranmer  had  been  long  married,  and  has- 
tened to  throw  off  a  concealment  which  had 
become  intolerable.  The  majority  in  the 
council  were  the  noblemen  who  had  already 
shared  largely  in  the  Church  plunder,  who 
being  anxious  for  a  further  slice  of  spoil  so 
tempting,  were  disposed  to  favor  whatever 
doctrine  would  most  readily  gratify  them  ; 
and  the  majority,  with  the  Praemunire  Statute 
in  their  hands,  could  silence  any  opposition 
from  the  bishops  and  clergy.  Before  the 
king  had  been  a  week  dead,  Gardiner  found 
himself  without  power  ;  within  a  year  he  was 
in  the  Tower,  and  the  Catholic  ritual  was 
gone. 

The  Lords  of  the  Council,  to  secure  the 
Church  lands  and  to  get  more,  and  the  re- 
forming Bishops,  from  real  conviction,  flung 
themselves  into  the  track  of  the  Germans ; 
the  more  the  body  of  the  people  complained, 
the  more  it  became  necessary  to  secure  the 
attachment  of  the  extreme  Protestants ;  and 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth  presents  the 
unedifying  spectacle  of  a  spiritual  anarchy 
deepening  day  by  day ;  the  supreme  au- 
thority in  the  hands  of  a  clique  of  profligate 
nobles,  quarrelling  over  their  plunder,  and 
destroying  one  another;  and  each  faction 
as  it  rose  to  ^ywet,  Wjvti^  *&&&w&*\s^ 
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fresh  and  fresh  spoliation.  First,  the  lands 
went,  and  when  there  were  no  more  lands 
the  tithes  went,  to  be  impropriated  by  some 
noble  lord  or  noble  lord's  dependent.  Cran- 
mer's  liturgy,  too,  venerable  and  beautiful 
as  it  may  now  seem  at  the  end  of  three  hun- 
dred years,  was  but  a  bald  exchange  for  the 
old  ceremonial.  Composed  in  the  warmth 
of  his  own  conversion,  it  contained  ex- 
pressions which  outraged  the  belief  of  far 
the  greater  number  of  the  people,  (the  ob- 
noxious passages  were  afterwards  struck  out 
by  Elizabeth,)  and  yet  the  use  of  it  was 
made  everywhere  obligatory.  The  priests 
who  objected  were  turned  out  of  their  bene- 
fices ;  and  because  there  were  no  educated 
men  to  be  found  who  would,  or  who  could, 
take  their  place,  the  income  was  seized  upon 
by  some  hungry  squire,  and  the  parish  was 
either  left  unsupplied,  or  some  poor  trades- 
man or  mechanic  was  thrust  upon  the  place 
at  the  lowest  conceivable  salary. 

We  can  well  understand  that  measures 
such  as  these  should  have  been  considered 
too  serious  to  have  been  undertaken  in  a  mi- 
nority, and  should  have  caused  sufficient 
dissatisfaction.  After  changes,  too,  of  so 
grave  a  kind,  there  was  naturally  with  many 
people  a  certain  earnest  looking  for  of  judg- 
ment, an  expectation  that,  in  some  way  or 
other,  God  would  show  whether  He  was 
pleased  with  them;  and  several  years  of 
unusual  suffering  were  construed  into  an 
expression  of  His  anger.  Short  harvests 
brought  more  than  their  usual  consequences : 
for  the  currency  had  been  still  further  de- 
based; and  wages  remaining  at  their  old 
level,  with  the  necessaries  of  life  at  famine 
price,  there  was  no  longer  distress,  but  posi- 
tive starvation.  We  can  fancy  with  what 
feelings,  therefore,  at  such  a  time,  the  poor 
hungry  peasants  must  have  gazed  at  the 
walls  of  the  desolated  abbeys,  all  the  sins  of 
them  forgotten,  and  only  the  open  table  and 
the  warm  hearth  remembered.  Hard  land- 
lords at  least  the  monks  had  never  been ; 
and  if  charity  had  grown  cool  with  them, 
cool  charity  was  better  than  none  at  all. 
The  silent  eloquence  of  the  ruins  found  a 
voice  too  in  the  unhappy  remnants  of  their 
old  possessors,  who  wandered,  like  wretched 
ghosts,  about  their  wasted  homes ;  ten  thou- 
sand of  them,  friars  and  nuns,  turned  adrift 
to  beg  or  die,  only  by  a  refinement  of  cruelty 
with  their  vows  of  chastity  continued  upon 
them  under  penalty  of  death.  Cromwell 
had  assigned  them  pensions,  which  Henry 
had  guaranteed  ;  but  the  world  is  a  hard 
place  for  those  who  have  no  means  to  force 


their  claims.  While  Henry  lived,  they  were 
perhaps  paid;  but  in  the  after  reigns, 
"  through  the  greediness  of  the  officers  of 
the  exchequer,  their  poor  pittances  never 
found  a  way  to  them ;  and  it  was  left  for 
Elizabeth  to  do  tardy  justice  to  such  few  aa 
were  alive  when  she  became  queen.  She 
indeed  had  them  all  sought  out,  and  paid  to 
the  last  farthing,  but  years  too  miserable  to 
be  thought  of  must  have  intervened;  and 
the  sight  of  them,  shivering  along  the  roads 
and  villages,  in  raggedness  and  hunger,  must 
have  been  a  bitter  and  telling  protest  against 
the  iniquity  of  the  times. 

To  leave  conjecture  for  fact,  we  have  Lord 
Paget's  evidence  that  the  new  Prayer  Book 
was   distasteful  to   eleven-twelfths  of    the 
population.    The  number  is  perhaps  exagge- 
rated, and  in  these  eleven-twelfths  there  was 
a  considerable  fraction  for  whom  it  was  not 
too  little  popish,  but  too  much  so.     It  was 
determined,  at  all  hazards,  to  conciliate  the 
latter,  and  perhaps  it  was  necessary  to  do 
so ;  but  it  was  at  the  cost  of  alienating  the 
middle  party  more  hopelessly  than   ever. 
The  victories  of  Charles  the  Fifth  naturally 
were  regarded  as  a  signal  declaration  from 
Heaven  against  the,  doctrinal  reformers ;  and 
a  worse  effect  of  them  was  to  increase  the 
multitudes  of  Dutch  and  German  fanatics, 
with  whom  England  was  alrerdy  overrun. 
The  presence  of  such  men  at  all  was  suffi- 
ciently offensive ;  and    when   their  leaders 
were  placed  in  authority  at  the  universities, 
when  Martin  Bucer  and  Peter  Martyr  were 
consulted  on  the  services  and  the  Articles, 
the  majority  of  the  English  felt  much  as 
they  would  now  feel  if  Louis  Blanc  were 
invited  to  a  council  of  State,  or  a  modern 
project  of  church  reform  submitted  to  Feuer- 
bach  or  Ronge.     The  Reformation  was   so 
rapidly  discrediting  itself,  that  if  Edward 
had  not  died,  and  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment had  remained  unchanged,  the  same  re- 
bellions, supported   by  the   same  coalition 
from  abroad,  which  were  so  formidable  to 
Elizabeth,   would    in   all    probability   have 
broken    out    irresistibly   against    him,    and 
swept  away  the  very  name  of  Protestant  out 
of  the  country.     But  it  became  evident  that 
there  would  be  no  need  of  any  such  violent 
measures.     In  the  spring  of  1553,  the  health 
of  the  young  king  rapidly  declined :  in  the 
middle  of  the  summer  he  was  on  his  death- 
bed.    It  is  the  misfortune  of  all  great  move- 
ments, political  and  spiritual,  that  if  men  of 
the  very  highest  character  are  to  be  found 
on  their  side,  they  have  attractions  not  to  be 
resisted  for  the  most  worthless.    A  man  of 
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this  latter  sort  was  unhappily  supreme  in  the 
council,  and  was  able  to  inflict  one  more 
•tain  on  the  Reformation  by  implicating  it  in 
treason.    John  Knox  had  long  before  seen 
through  the  Duke  of  Northumberland ;  but 
possessing,  as  he  did,  the  absolute  confidence 
of  Edward,  this  bad  nobleman  was  able 
without  difficulty  to  work  on  the  fanaticism  of 
the  dying  boy,  and  induce  him  to  tamper  with 
the  succession.    As  a  party  measure,  nothing 
could  have  been  more  infatuated.    Extraor- 
dinary powers  had  been  granted  to  Henry 
the  Eighth  by  parliament,  on  purpose  that 
the  succession  should  be  decisively  settled ; 
the  wars  of  the  Roses  had  been  too  severe  a 
lesson  of  the  consequences  of  a  dispute  to 
require  repeating ;  and  since,  in  consequence 
of  his  proceedings  with  his  wives,  it  was 
difficult  to  define  which  among  his  children 
were  or  were  not  legitimate,  he  was  empow- 
ered to  determine  by  will  the  order  in  which 
they  were  to  succeed  him.     It  was  not  likely 
that  a  measure  so  gravely  considered  could 
be  set  aside  by  a  private  nobleman  of  ques- 
tionable character,  for  his  own  personal  ad- 
vantage.    The  few  really  good   men  who 
were  in  the  council,  foreseeing  the  inevitable 
consequences,  implored  the  king,  at  the  risk 
of  their  lives,  to  abstain  from  committing 
both  himself  and  them  so  fearfully ;    and 
although   their  entreaties   were   ineffectual, 
and   they   themselves,  at  Edward's  order, 
subscribed  the  instrument  which  nominated 
Lady  Jane  Grey  as  queen,  yet  Northumber- 
land knew  well  that  even  by  such  an  act  as 
this,  neither  Sir  William  Cecil,  nor  Sir  Wil- 
liam  Petre,  nor  Lord   Arundel,  nor  Lord 
Pembroke,  nor  Lord  Paget,  was  committed 
to  an  approval  of  the  proceeding.     They 
had  agreed  among  themselves,  as  it  appears, 
to  sign  their  names,  but  only  as  witnesses ; 
and  Northumberland's  after  conduct  proves 
that  it  was  no  secret  even  from  him. 

All  was  over  in  nine  days.  London — the 
stronghold  of  Protestantism — declared  en- 
thusiastically for  Mary.  The  fleet  went 
over ;  the  troops  which  Northumberland  at- 
tempted to  gather  in  the  eastern  counties 
deserted  in  a  body.  The  conspiracy  was 
crushed  without  a  blow,  and  the  duke  him- 
self was  arrested  at  Cambridge  by  Lord 
Arundel,  whom  he  had  left  in  London.  The 
following  conversation  is  said  to  have  passed 
between  them : — 

"  For  the  love  of  God  consider,"  the  duke 
said,  "  I  have  done  nothing  but  with  the  con- 
sent of  you,  and  all  the  whole  council." 

"  My  lord,"  quoth  the  Earl  of  Arundel, 
"I  am  sent   hither  by  the  Queen's  Ma- 


jesty, and,  in  her  name,  I  do  arrest  you." 

"  And  I  obey  it,"  quoth  he ;  "  but  I  be- 
seech you,  my  lord  Arundel,  use  mercy  to- 
wards me,  knowing  the  case  as  it  is." 

"  My  lord,"  quoth  the  earl,  "  ye  should 
have  sought  for  mercy  sooner:  I  must  do 
according  to  my  commandent." 

If  these  are  the  very  words  which  were 
spoken,  they  are  still  but  an  imperfect  evi- 
dence of  what  past;  for  words  bear  many 
meanings,  and  we  do  not  know  the  tone  in 
which  they  were  pronounced,  but,  at  any 
rate,  it  is  impossible  to  agree  with  Mr.  Tyt- 
ler,  in  regarding  the  scene  as  one  of  revolt- 
ing perfidy.  He  would  have  us  believe  that 
the  council  had  effected  an  enthusiastic 
unanimity,  and  that,  when  the  failure  of  the 
attempt  had  become  evident,  it  was  a  race  of 
treachery  which  should  first  betray  the  other. 
Difficult  as  it  would  be,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  believe  that  four  or  five  statesmen 
of  unblemished  character  could  have  stooped 
to  conduct  so  degrading,  it  becomes  impos- 
sible when  we  remember  that  Arundel,  Petre, 
Pembroke,  and  Paget  were  continued  upon 
the  council,  and  that  Cecil  was  only  excluded 
by  his  own  refusal  to  serve.  If  they  might 
have  earned  a  contemptuous  pardon  by  per- 
fidy, they  could  not  have  earned  confidence ; 
and  historians  overshoot  their  mark,  when 
they  attempt  to  explain  the  obscure  actions 
of  men  who  for  any  length  of  time  fill  im- 
portant offices  of  trust  and  responsibility,  by 
motives  to  which,  in  their  own  basest  mo- 
ments, they  could  not  conceive  themselves 
as  yielding.  It  is  certain  that  the  entire 
council  did  sign  the  instrument:  it  is  equally 
certain  that  these  five  members  of  it  signed 
only  at  the  express  command  of  the  dying 
king, — a  command  which  it  might  not  only 
have  been  exceedingly  dangerous,  but,  on 
quite  other  grounds,  exceedingly  difficult  to 
disobey ;  but  the  compliance  ended  with  the 
formal  act,  and  was  never  believed,  by  any 
party  concerned,  to  have  extended  beyond  it. 

The  conduct  of  the  leading  bishops  was 
far  more  exceptionable.  Cranmer  was  among 
those  who  were  at  first  unwilling  to  sub- 
scribe ;  but  he  acknowledged  that  he  had 
yielded  at  last,  not  to  the  king's  command, 
but  to  the  persuasion  of  the  law  officers  of 
the  Crown.  Ridley  preached  against  Mary 
at  Paul's  Cross,  denounced  her  as  an  invet- 
erate papist,  and  appealed  to  the  fanaticism 
of  the  people;  and  although  Hooper  and 
Bradford  were  actively  loyal,  yet  the  domi- 
nant Anglicanism  was  identified  in  public 
feeling  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  tkfc  ^w&% 
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were  forced  to  share  in  the  odium  and  the 
guilt  of  its  two  great  leaders. 

And,  as  we  said,  as  a  question  of  policy, 
to  say  nothing  of  duty,  a  more  wretched 
blunder  has  never  been  made.  Mary's  entry 
into  London  was  a  triumphal  procession; 
her  devotion  to  Catholicism  was  notorious, 
but,  even  with  the  Protestant  Londoners, 
loyalty  was  too  sincere  a  passion  to  be  inter- 
fered with  by  theological  intolerance,  and  it 
was  not  till  she  had  forfeited  their  attach- 
ment by  her  own  infatuation  that  they  ceased 
to  feel  it  for  her.  She  sailed  in  on  the  full 
stream  of  popularity,  surrounded  with  all 
the  prestige,  and  invested  with  all  the  real 
power,  which  a  triumph  over  an  unpopular 
conspiracy  is  certain  to  confer ;  and  scarcely 
any  English  king  or  queen  was  ever  more 
warmly  welcomed  to  the  throne  than  this 
poor  princess,  who  has  left  such  a  name  be- 
hind her.  She  herself  was  only  known  as  a 
harmless,  persecuted  devotee,  the  child  of  a 
lady  whose  cruel  injuries  had  enshrined  her 
in  the  affection  of  the  people,  and  their  only 
wish  was  to  offer  to  the  daughter  such  poor 
compensation  as  loyalty  and  obedience  could 
bestow. 

Her  first  actions  as  queen,  though  inevi- 
tably displeasing  to  a  part  of  her  subjects, 
were,  on  the  whole,  well  calculated  to  sus- 
tain her  in  the  advantage  which  she  had 
gained.  Gardiner,  whom  she  found  in  the 
Tower,  was  made  chancellor,  the  council 
being  composed  of  the  national  party  in  the 
couucil  of  the  late  king,  and  the  leading 
Catholic  nobility.  The  only  symptom  which 
she  showed  of  a  disposition  to  act  indepen- 
dently of  them  or  their  advice,  was  in  a 
letter  which  she  wrote  to  the  emperor  for 
instructions  as  to  how  she  should  best  pro- 
ceed ;  but  the  emperor's  advice  coincided 
with  that  of  her  own  ministers  in  prescribing 
the  utmost  circumspection.  The  immediate 
and  pressing  question  was  the  late  conspir- 
acy, and  if  she  showed  any  want  of  judg- 
ment at  all,  it  was  in  the  leniency  with  which 
she  dealt  with  it.  Charles  had  been  taught 
in  the  preceding  year  by  Maurice  of  Saxony 
that  Providence  had  not  irrevocably  decided 
for  the  Catholics ;  that  Protestantism  was 
still  dangerous  enough  to  require  to  be  pro- 
ceeded with  cautiously ;  and,  by  his  recom- 
mendation, the  whole  affair  was  treated  as  a 
piivate  treason  of  Northumberland,  for 
which  only  he  and  two  others,  one  of  them 
a  man  of  abandoned  character,  should  suffer. 
Cranmer,  Ridlev,  and  the  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
had  undoubtedly  forfeited  their  lives;  and 
do  reasonable  person  could  have  complained, 


if  she  had  determined  to  send  them  to  exe- 
cution. But  Cranmer  and  Suffolk  were  set 
at  liberty  without  fine  or  even  reproach,  and 
against  Ridley,  though  he  was  kept  in  prison, 
there  was  no  apparent  intention  of  proceed- 
ing. Nor  is  there  anything  to  object  to  the 
steps  which  she  took  about  the  religions. 
Being  a  Catholic,  she  will  not  be  found  fault 
with  for  permitting  the  open  exercise  of  a 
form  of  belief  which  was  not  only  her  own, 
but  that  of  at  least  half  her  subjects :  but 
nothing  further  was  to  be  attempted  till  she 
had  taken  the  advice  of  Parliament. 

The  conduct  of  the  Protestants  in  the  two 
months  which  elapsed  before  it  assembled, 
is  a  most  curious  evidence  of  the  temper  of 
the  time,  and  of  itself  is  sufficient  to  explain 
many  things.  They  had  as  yet  no  reason  to 
complain  of  persecution,  but  Popery  with 
them  was  in  real  truth  a  doctrine  of  devils, 
and  it  was  little  to  them  to  be  allowed  their 
own  religion,  if  they  were  to  be  prevented 
from  trampling  out  the  other.  The  fierce 
annals  of  the  Israelites  provided  them  with 
ample  precedents  of  what  was  lawful  for 
saints  in  dealing  with  idolaters — and  the 
arms  of  the  Reformed  Church  militant  were 
by  no  means  those  of  peaceful  and  mild  per- 
suasion. The  reverened  the  vice-chancellor 
of  Cambridge,  afterwards  bishop  and  arch- 
bishop, preached  a  seditious  sermon,  and 
when  called  in  question  for  it,  drew  his  dag- 
ger in  the  senate  house,  and  was  only  held 
back  by  two  grave  doctors  of  divinity  from 
doing  prompt  execution  with  it.  Strange 
scenes  took  place  in  the  churches,  priests  and 
parsons  scuffling  for  the  pulpits,  and  the 
conqueror  taking  possession  of  the  conquered 
citadel  with  a  flourish  of  rapier  and  pistol. 
One  priest  of  Baal  was  stabbed  at  the  altar, 
his  blood  running  over  the  chalice  and  mix- 
ing with  the  wine ;  a  dagger  was  hurled  at  a 
second,  and  a  musket  fired  at  a  third.  Else- 
where, the  consecrated  wafer  was  seized  by 
a  desperate  iconoclast  and  trampled  under 
foot,  as  he  cried,  between  his  teeth,  "  If  thou 
be  the  Son  of  God,  save  thyself;"  and  even 
the  mild  Archbishop  Cranmer,  within  a  few 
weeks  after  the  remission  of  his  first  treason, 
composed  a  declaration,  which,  although  it 
was  in  fact  made  public  by  accident,  he  ac- 
knowledged that  he  had  intended  to  have 
fastened  against  the  door  of  St.  Paul's; 
wherein,  after  setting  out  the  virtues  of  Henry 
and  his  son  in  promoting  the  Reformation, 
he  ascribed  the  reappearance  of  the  idol  of 
the  Mass  to  the  devil,  of  course  in  the  form 
of  Queen  Mary.  He  excused  himself  on  the 
plea  that  the  many  rumors  current  about 
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him,  made  some  public  declaration  from  him 
necessary.  But  it  would  have  been  more 
prudent,  and  perhaps  more  proper,  if  he  could 
have  waited  for  the  opportunity  which  would 
so  soon  have  been  afforded  him,  of  declaring 
himself  from  his  place  in  Parliament.  Mary 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  still  and  wait ; 
no  amount  of  political  sagacity  could  have 
invented  a  course  which  it  was  more  desirable 
for  her  that  her  adversaries  should  follow, 
than  that  upon  which  they  now  were  thrust- 
ing themselves.  Partially  conservative  (as 
the  English  always  are)  when  in  power, 
they  were  no  sooner  in  opposition,  than  no 
ultra  extravagance  was  too  wild  for  them ; 
and  the  queen,  by  the  incessant  homilies 
against  rashness  which  poured  in  upon  her 
from  the  emperor,  the  Pope,  and  her  own 
ministers,  was  persuaded  (irritated  as  she 
might  naturally  be)  to  continue  to  submit  to 
provocation,  and  venture  on  nothing  by  her 
own  authority.  Only  one  thing  she  did,  and 
that  was  really  forced  upon  her.  The  pul- 
pits had  become  political  tribunes,  or  high 
places  from  which  the  opposite  clerisies 
cursed  each  other ;  and  the  scandal  becom- 
ing intolerable,  she  wisely  required  her  sub- 
jects of  both  beliefs  to  content  themselves 
for  a  while  with  prayer;  and  abstain,  till 
more  quiet  times,  from  such  a  dangerous 
amusement. 

Having  done  this,  she  quietly  waited  the 
approach  of  autumn,  when  Parliament  was 
to  meet.  Neither  she  nor  her  ministers  could 
foresee  the  result  of  the  elections;  but,  in 
spite  of  all  which  Protestant  writers  have 
stated,  of  the  means  which  were  used  to  se- 
cure a  majority,  it  does  not  appear,  on  exam- 
ination, that  they  used  any  means  at  all : 
their  policy  was,  to  appear,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, to  submit  to  the  will  of  the  country,  and 
the  absence  of  any  evidence  of  attempts  at 
bribing  and  intimidating,  such  as  does  exist 
for  the  elections  of  the  following  year,  makes 
ft  far  more  than  probable,  that  at  first  they 
desired  to  feel  their  way,  and  really  to  learn 
the  actual  temper  of  the  people  ;  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  a  matter  of  unusual  difficulty. 
On  most  subjects  which  divide  a  nation,  it  is 
possible,  at  least  roughly,  to  conjecture  the 
comparative  strength  of  parties ;  but  on  the 
present,  it  was  impossible,  for  the  singular 
reason  that  three-fifths  of  the  nation  are  de- 
scribed as  of  no  religion  at  all ;  that  is,  nei- 
ther Catholic  nor  Protestant,  but  ready  to 
attach  themselves  to  whichever  party  pro- 
mised to  be  least  extravagant. 

On  the  5th  of  October,  the  legislature  as- 
sembled.    We  are  told  that  it  was  violently 


purged  of  its  anti-Catholic  members,  but  the 
records  of  its  proceedings  entirely  disprove 
this  random  charge  ;  and  it  is  no  more  than 
an  exaggeration  of  the  expulsion  of  two  of 
the  bishops,  who,  on  occasion  of  the  high 
mass  at  its  opening,  were  ostentatiously  dis- 
respectful, and  were  ejected  in  consequence 
out  of  the  Abbey.  Proceeding  to  business, 
the  House  of  Commons  was  desired  at  once 
to  consider  the  state  of  religion,  and  deter- 
mine whether  there  should  be  any  change  in 
the  existing  Establishment — whether  they 
would  leave  things  as  they  were ;  or  tolerate 
both  religions ;  or,  if  not  both,  then  which, 
and  on  what  conditions.  The  discussion  last- 
ed eight  days.  There  was  no  violence,  and 
certainly  no  precipitancy  ;  and  at  the  close,  a 
commanding  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the 
House  agreed  to  repeal  every  act  which  bad 
been  passed  under  EM  ward,  to  abolish  and 
forbid  the  use  of  Cranmer's  praver-book,  and 
to  restore  the  ritual  unaltered,  wliich  had  been 
in  use  in  the  last  year  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 
Nothing  could  be  more  decisive.  It  was  a 
grave  and  calm  declaration  that  the  country 
had  tried  doctrinal  Protestantism,  and  did 
not  like  it.  The  protest  against  Rome  was 
retained  and  re-affirmed ;  but,  in  all  other 
respects,  England  was  declared  to  be  again  a 
Catholic  country,  on  the  terms  on  which 
Henry  and  Gardiner  had  desired  to  establish 
it.  And  so  distinctly  this  appears  to  us  to 
have  been  the  general  desire  at  the  time 
through  England,  that  if  Mary  could  only 
have  brought  herself  to  be  contented  with 
what  she  had  achieved,  if  she  could  have  felt 
that  she  was  the  queen  of  a  great  nation,  as 
well  as  the  restorer  of  the  belief  in  Transub- 
stantiation,  and  bridled  in  her  eagerness  with 
ever  so  little  human  understanding,  the  game 
was  fairly  in  her  hands.  The  crisis  was  of 
that  rare  kind  when  the  after  history  of  cen- 
turies may  be  seen  to  depend  on  the  conduct 
of  a  single  person ;  and  it  rested  with  her  to 
change  the  entire  current  of  the  fortunes  of 
Europe. 

Happily  for  all  of  us,  Mary  was  without 
the  faculty  to  understand  her  opportunity. 
There  was  no  reason  which  could  he  express- 
ed in  word  why  Henry's  Anglo-Catholicism 
should  be  a  delusion.  It  is  not  easy  to  say 
(to  keep  to  the  usual  illustration)  why  an  aged 
branch  cut  from  a  tree  should  be  unable  to 
live  independently ;  but  so  it  is  with  the 
branch,  and  so  it  is  with  the  State  Church. 
Henry  had  affirmed  one  doctrine  as  supreme 
head :  Edward  had  affirmed  the  opposite  by 
the  same  authority  ;  and  now  Mar}-,  the  third 
to  whom  it  desc^nded,dftclawidLVCwx\\\»A  *& 
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it,  that  it  was  usurped  altogether,  and  desir- 
ed to  give  it  back  to  its  proper  owner.  So 
decisive  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  was  enough 
even  for  Gardiner.  When  he  found  himself 
unable  to  prevail  upo-»  the  queen,  he  gave  up 
his  project  conclusively,  and  left  her  to  carry 
out  her  own  schemes  undisturbed  any  further, 
although  knowing  too  well  what  a  price  she 
would  have  to  pay  for  them. 

These  schemes,  however,  she  was  wise 
enough  to  keep  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
Parliament.  She  accepted  what  they  gave, 
and  would  not  frighten  them  by  touching  on 
dangerous  questions,  as  long  as  she  had  fur- 
ther work  for  them. 

The  religious  revolution  being  completed, 
they  proceeded  next  to  repeal  the  act  by 
which  Mary  was  declared  illegitimate,  with 
some  unfairness  laying  the  blame  of  the  se- 

Saration  of  Henry  from  her  mother  on  Arch- 
ishop  Cranmer. 
The  illegitimacy  of  Elizabeth  was  thus  in 
a  manner  re-enacted ;  and  if,  instead  of  wait- 
ing till  the  following  year,  the  queen  had  then 
pressed  to  have  her  cut  off  from  the  succes- 
sion, there  is  little  doubt  that  the  two  Houses 
would  have  readily  consented.  Elizabeth 
herself  was  little  known,  and  only  rose  in 
popular  favor  as  Mary's  scale  went  down  ; 
and,  if  she  was  set  aside,  the  next  heir  would 
have  been  Mary  of  Scotland,  a  princess 
whose  succession  to  the  throne  of  England 
would,  for  many  political  and  other  reasons, 
have  been  extremely  convenient.  The  coun- 
try was  weary  of  spiritual  anarchy,  and  could 
not  afford  these  constant  revolutions  of  ritual, 
and  the  peaceful  union  of  the  two  crowns  of 
England  and  Scotland  was  equally  desired  by 
all  thinking  persons  on  both  sides  of  theTweed. 
Such  appear  to  have  been  the  feelings  of 
the  English  Parliament  in  October,  1653. 
But  in  periods  of  revolution  the  air  is  elec- 
tric, and  the  wind  shifts  sharply  and  suddenly. 
In  November  all  was  changed.  They  bad 
expressed  a  polite  desire  that  their  queen 
would  marrv.  She  took  them  at  their  word, 
and  allowed  it  to  transpire  that  she  proposed 
to  give  her  hand  to  the  most  powerful  prince 
in  Europe,  the  heir  of  the  emperor.  In  an 
instant,  the  entire  English  heart  began  to 
palpitate;  England  was  already,  in  imagina- 
tion, become  a  second  Netherlands,  a  pro- 
vince of  Spain ;  the  old  liberties  were  seen 
vanishing  one  by  one,  Spanish  noblemen  di- 
viding the  great  offices  of  State,  Spanish  bish- 
ops over  the  dioceses,  Spanish  priests  in 
the  pulpits,  behind  the  Spanish  prince  the 
Pope,  and  behind  the  Pope,  revolution,  anar- 
cbjr,  clrD  war,  and  the  devil. 


Dr.  Maitland,  in  his  anxiety  to  prove  every 
statement  which  has  ever  been  made  by  any 
Protestant  writer  to  be  a  lie,  denies  that  the 
Spanish  marriage  was  unpopular,  and  sets 
aside,  without  scruple,  the  entire  testimony 
of  contemporary  history,  on  the  single  ground 
that  the  rebellions  which  it  provoked  were  all 
unsuccessful.  We  will  not  quarrel  with  Dr. 
Maitland  for  the  word  "  unpopular ;"  it  is 
enough  that  Mary's  wisest  advisers,  includ- 
ing two  Roman  cardinals,  assured  her  that  it 
would  not  only  lose  her  the  affection  of  her 
subjects,  but  ruin  the  cause  which  she  had 
most  at  heart ;  and  that  the  Parliament,  at 
the  first  hint  of  the  matter,  petitioned  against 
it  without  a  dissentient  voice. 

Mary,  however,  had  ceased  to  listen  to  ad- 
vice which  went  against  her  own  opiniona- 
tiveness.  The  Parliament  were  sent  about 
their  business  on  the  instant,  for  their  imperti- 
nent interference ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
day  on  which  the  resolution  was  passed  in  the 
House,  she  called  the  Emperor's  ambassador 
into  her  closet,  and  before  the  image  of  the 
Virgin,  swore  her  troth,  somewhat  theatrical- 
ly, to  Philip  of  Spain.  She  had  never  seen 
him.  He  was  only  twenty -six  years  old, 
while  she  was  thirty-eight,  and  she  had  been 
betrothed  to  his  father  before  the  latter  had 
married  his  mother.  It  is  said  that  she  fell 
in  love  through  a  portrait,  which,  if  it  was 
lovely,  must  have  been  unlike  the  original.  It 
is  more  likely  that  she  saw  in  him  a  prince 
like  herself,  devoted  to  the  Catholic  faith, 
who  would  go  hand-in-hand  with  her  in  her 
crusade  against  the  Protestants  ;  the  differ* 
ence  of  years  would  hardly  be  so  perceptible 
to  her  as  it  was  to  him,  who  had  vainly  im- 
plored the  Emperor  to  spare  him  so  unwel- 
come a  connection  ;  and,  poor  lonely  creature, 
after  her  joyless  existence,  it  was  likely  enough 
that  she  might  long  for  a  companion  who 
might  love  her  and  be  loved  by  her.  But, 
whatever  it  was,  it  was  a  miserable  dream, 
from  which  a  bitter  awakening  was  in  store 
for  her.  Neither  the  disapprobation  of  her 
people,  nor  the  entreaties  of  her  ministers,  nor 
the  indifference  of  the  bridegroom,  which  was 
evident  to  every  one,  could  turn  her  from  her 
purpose,  and  she  went  through  with  it  to  the 
natural  consequences,  which  the  emperor  and 
herself  were,  perhaps,  the  only  two  persons 
in  Europe  unable  to  foresee. 

Whatever  Dr.  Maitland  may  suppose,  re- 
bellion with  the  long-enduring  English  is  not 
the  immediate  consequence  of  disapproval, 
— it  is  the  last  and  most  desperate  remedy, 
to  which  they  can  only  be  compelled  when  all 
else  has  failed  ;    but,    in  the  partial  revolts 
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which  broke  out  in  the  winter  of  1553-4,  in 
Kent,  in  Devonshire,  and  Suffolk,  there  were 
warnings  enough,  if  the  queen  could  have  un- 
derstood them,  of  the  changing  feelings  with 
which  she  was  now  regarded.  Though  the 
two  last  were  insignificant,  the  first,  under 
Wyatt,  was  dangerous  ;  and  though  London, 
on  the  whole,  remained  obedient,  there  were 
threatening  symptoms  visible  which  it  would 
have  been  prudent  to  have  treated  with  less 
disdain.  But  the  Catholic  princes  had  yet  to 
learn  the  lesson  which  it  required  a  century 
to  teach  them,  that  human  beings  could  not 
any  more  be  governed  by  the  corollaries  of 
Roman  theology  ;  and  she  went  on  her  way, 
believing,  like  a  religious  woman,  that  it  was 
God's  way,  and  that  He  would  carry  her 
through. 

The  secret  history  of  the  five  months 
which  followed,  has  been  recently  laid  open 
to  us  by  the  industry  of  the  late  Mr.  Tytler, 
who  has  published,  from  originals  at  Brussels, 
the  despatches  of  Renaud,  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador then  in  England  negotiating  the 
marriage.  The  execution  of  Wyatt  was  just, 
and  even  necessary.  Fox  has  classed  him 
amongst  the  Protestant  martyrs  (as,  indeed, 
he  classed  a  noted  highwayman  who  was  put 
to  death  for  serious  murders  and  robberies, 
but  who  expiated  his  offences,  and  earned  an 
apotheosis  by  cursing  the  Pope  under  the 
gallows,)  but  we  cannot  think  that  he  has 
any  business  among  them.  His  crime  was 
treason,  not  heresy  :  he  rebelled  and  failed, 
and  had  no  right  to  complain  of  the  conse- 
quences. But  Mary  disgraced  her  previous 
slamency  by  another  execution,  which  was 
neither  necessary  nor  just,  and  was  no  more 
than  a  useless  piece  of  cruelty.  Lady  Jane 
9rey  was  not  implicated  in  Wyatt's  rebellion ; 
the  was  not  to  have  profited  by  it  if  it  had 
meceeded,  and  other  motives  are  supposed 
to  have  influenced  the  queen  beyond  what 
ippeared  upon  the  surface.  It  is  said  that 
the  never  forgave  a  speech  which  Lady  Jane 
bad  made  a  year  or  two  before,  when  on  a 
visit  to  her  at  New  Hall.  One  of  the  ladies 
in  waiting  was  showing  her  over  the  house, 
and  took  her,  among  other  places,  into  the 
chapel.  In  passing  the  altar,  the  lady  curt- 
sied. Lady  Jane  inquired  what  she  meant 
by  that.  Her  God  was  present  there,  the 
lady  answered,  and  she  curtsied  to  Him. 
Lady  Jane,  with  half  a  smile,  said  she  be- 
lieved the  baker  had  made  him. 

Such  a  piece  of  profanity,  doubtless,  lost 
nothing  on  the  way  through  the  lady  in  ques- 
tion, to  Mary;  and,  on  the  mind  of  so 
thoroughly  devout  and  real  a  believer,  may 


well  have  made  an  impression  which  could 
never  be  effaced.  It  would  of  course  be 
foolish  to  suppose  that  this,  or  any  other 
single  feeling,  determined  her  upon  acting  as 
she  did,  but  the  sense  that  she  was  punishing 
an  obstinate  heretic,  as  well  as  her  rival  for 
the  throne,  may  have  softened  the  reluctance 
which  we  will  hope  that  she  experienced.  This 
warrant  was  signed  the  day  after  the  battle 
in  the  streets,  in  the  midst  of  that  excitement 
of  feeling  which  follows  the  escape  from  se- 
rious danger.  And,  familiarized  as  Mary  had 
been  from  her  childhood  with  the  shedding 
of  blood,  accustomed  to  see  the  friend  and 
counsellor,  even  the  queen  of  one  day  going 
the  next,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  the  scaffold, 
and  having  herself,  for  many  a  year,  lived  in 
steady  expectation  of  the  same  end  to  her 
own  life,  she  could  not  be  expected  to  look 
upon  it  as  the  dreadful  thing  which  it  appears 
to  us.  If  her  conduct  still  remains  unaccount- 
able to  us,  we  must  leave  what  is  obscure  to 
our  charity,  and  think  the  best  which  we  can. 
From  her  treatment  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  we 
turn  to  her  treatment  of  another  rival,  whose 
position  towards  her  was  infinitely  more  ques- 
tionable and  painful. 

The  person  in  whose  behalf  Carew  and 
Wyatt  had  professed  to  rise  was  the  Princess 
Elizabeth.  At  the  time  of  the  outbreak  she 
was  ill  at  Ash  ridge.  Letters  written  by 
Wyatt  to  her  had  been  intercepted,  in  which 
he  warned  her  to  keep  away  from  London. 
It  appears  to  have  been  forgo tteu,  both  by 
those  who  were  most  anxious  to  destroy  her, 
and  by  those  who,  in  later  times,  most  wish 
that  she  had  been  destroyed,  that  the  fact  of 
these  letters  having  been  intercepted  is  a 
proof  that,  at  least,  she  never  received 
them.  Wyatt,  on  the  scaffold,  entirely  excul- 
pated her :  she  herself  declared,  on  her  hon- 
or, that  no  word  from  him  had  ever  reached 
her.  The  only  other  evidence  against  her 
was  a  letter  in  cypher,  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  her  to  the  French  king,  which 
was  found  among  the  despatches  of  the 
French  ambassador.  But  this,  too,  broke 
down  when  it  was  examined ;  and  at  the  end 
of  three  months,  after  the  most  active  efforts 
of  hatred,  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown 
were  obliged  to  declare  that  there  was  no 
matter  on  which  to  proceed  against  her  what- 
ever. It  will,  therefore,  surprise  persous  who 
are  unacquainted  with  the  way  in  which  his- 
tory is  written,  to  hear  that  modern  histori- 
ans speak  of  her  concern  in  the  rebellion  as 
a  certain  and  indisputable  fact,  and  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  she  owed  her  life  solely 
to  the  clemency  of  her  sister. 
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So  many  lies  have  been  told  about  this 
business  (Lingard  is  among  the  worst  of  the 
offenders,)  that  it  is  worth  while  to  fol- 
low the  detail  of  it  with  some  minute- 
ness. We  make  no  pretence  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  "  unprejudiced  historian" — 
a  pretence  hardly  compatible  with  much 
self-knowledge  ;  indeed,  we  are  far  from  sa- 
tisfied that,  for  beings  like  men,  to  be  without 
prejudice  is  a  virtue  at  all.  But  we  under- 
take that  we  will  not  willingly  and  conscious- 
ly tell  any  fresh  lies,  there  being  already  so 
vast  a  superabundance  of  them. 

That  any  love  could  have  existed  either  at 
that  or  any  other  moment  between  the 
daughters  of  Anne  Boleyn  and  Catherine  of 
Arragon,  it  is  not  necessary  to  believe.  There 
had  been  too  many  jars  and  jealousies  in 
their  early  lives,  arising  out  of  their  father's 
caprice,  to  have  permitted  them  at  any  time 
to  regard  each  other  as  sisters ;  and  their 
several  duties  to  their  mothers  compelled 
them  to  regard  each  other  as  illegitimate. 
Mary  had,  indeed,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
past  autumn,  declared  her  own  legitimacy  by 
a  formal  act,  and  although  we  may  excuse 
and  even  admire  her  doing  so  as  an  act  of 
natural  piety,  it  was  a  violation  of  her  father's 
will,  who  had  undoubtedly  desired  to  place 
both  his  daughters  on  the  same  footing; 
while  to  Elizabeth  it  must  have  appeared  a 
serious  injury.  But  it  is  equally  certain 
that  no  resentment  ever  provoked  her  to  for- 
get her  duty  as  a  subject,  and  only  the  most 
spotless  integrity  could  have  saved  her  from 
the  efforts  which  were  now  made  to  destroy 
her. 

One  of  the  parties  concerned  in  these  ef- 
forts we  are  at  no  loss  to  identify,  for  the 
Spanish  ambassador  makes  no  secret  of  his 
own  share  in  them.  His  letters  in  this  criti- 
cal year  are  almost  a  diary  for  the  months  of 
March,  April,  and  May,  and  he  exposes, 
without  hesitation,  his  own  aims  and  motives, 
and  those  of  every  one  about  him,  as  far  as 
he  was  able  to  enter  into  them.  His  own 
most  single-minded  wish  appears  to  have 
been,  since  his  master's  son  was  to  commit 
himself  to  a  residence  among  the  English  sa- 
vages, to  make  his  coming  as  little  danger- 
ous as  possible.  He  freely  expresses  his  ter- 
rors at  the  ferocity  of  their  nature,  and  de- 
scribes them  as  uncertain  tempered  wild 
beasts,  alternately  fawning  and  rabid,  whose 
claws  must  be  pared,  and  whose  teeth  must 
be  drawn  before  they  can  be  safe  company 
for  persons  whose  lives  are  valuable.  Eliza- 
beth was  to  him  the  rallying  point  of  dis- 
affectioD,   and   as  Jong  as    she  was    alive  I 


there  could  be  no  safety  for  his  precious 
Philip. 

We  said  that  she  was  at  Ashridge  at  the 
time  of  the  rebellion.  A  few  days  before  the 
outbreak,  Mary  had  written  to  desire  her  to 
come  up  to  Whitehall,  but  she  replied  that 
she  was  ill,  and  was  unable  to  leave  her 
house.  Lingard  believes  that  it  was  pretence, 
that  she  was  guilty,  and  consoiouB,  and 
shrunk  from  showing  herself.  As  he  has  no 
evidence  to  offer,  except  what  he  considers 
internal  probability,  as  all  the  evidence  which 
there  is  lies  the  other  way,  and  as  other 
people  have  other  notions  of  internal  proba- 
bility, we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  any  fur- 
ther with  this  opinion  of  Dr.  Lingard.  At 
the  end  of  a  fortnight,  a  second  dispatch 
came  down  of  a  more  peremptory  kind.  The 
queen's  own  litter  was  sent  to  fetch  her,  with 
a  company  of  the  royal  guard,  and  the  es- 
cort was  accompanied  by  the  court  physi- 
cians, who  were  allowed  discretionary  pow- 
er, and  were  to  take  care  that  she  was  not 
injured  by  the  journey.  She  was  brought 
up  by  slow  stages,  four  or  five  miles  a  day ; 
the  diary  of  each  day  remains  to  us  exact, 
and  it  is  evident  that  her  own  account  of 
herself  was  literally  true,  and  that  she  was 
seriously  ill.  Renaud's  description  of  her 
entry  into  London  is  not  a  little  striking. 

"  The  Lady  Elizabeth  arrived  here  yesterday 
the  twenty-third  of  February),  clad  completely  in 
white,  surrounded  by  a  great  assemblage  of  the 
servants  of  the  queen,  besides  her  own  attendants. 
She  caused  her  litter  to  be  uncovered,that  she  might 
show  herself  to  the  people.  Her  countenance  was 
pale,  her  look  proud,  lofty,  and  superbly  disdainful— 
an  expression  which  she  assumed  to  disguise  the 
mortification  which  she  felt.  The  queen  refused 
to  see  her,  and  caused  her  to  be  accommodated 
in  a  quarter  of  her  palace,  from  which  neither 
she  nor  her  servants  could  go  out  without  passing 
through  the  guard.  Of  her  suite  only  two  gen- 
tlemen, six  ladies,  and  four  servants  are  permit- 
ted to  wait  on  her." 

From  the  palace  she  was  in  a  few  days 
sent  to  the  Tower,  and  with  her  the  foolish 
profligate  Lord  Courtenay,  who  it  appears 
Wyatt  had  intended  should  marry  her,  and 
in  whose  own  head  some  notion  of  the  kind 
had  nursed  itself.  No  sooner  were  they  se- 
curely encaged,  than  Renaud  assured  the  em- 
peror that  he  never  ceased  to  admonish  her 
majesty  of  the  necessity  of  a  "  prompt  pun- 
ishment ;"  the  preliminary  of  a  trial  being,  m 
the  Spanish  view  of  such  matters,  a  very  un- 
necessary formality.  The  safety  of  a  Prince 
of  Spain  was  at  issue,  whose  little  finger  was 
of  greater  value  than  the  lives  of  a  thousand 
English  princesses.     The  council  met  day 
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after  day,  and  booh  Gardiner  followed  Re- 
nand  in  the  same  6train.  He  saw  in  Eliza- 
beth a  heretic,  who,  if  Mary's  frail  body  failed, 
would  be  a  more  dangerous  enemy  to  the 
Church  than  her  brother  had  been,  and  we 
cannot  wonder  at  Gardiner  any  more  than  at 
fienaud.  Most  glad  we  should  be,  if  we 
could  believe  that  in  the  queen  there  was 
any  reluctance  to  listen  to  them  ;  but  it  is 
certain,  that  Elizabeth  had  no  friend  except 
her  own  innocence,  and  those  unfortunate 
laws  of  England,  which  necessitated  an  ar- 
raignment and  a  conviction  as  the  antecedents 
of  the  scaffold. 

Mary  did  not  hate  her :  we  could  almost 
wish  she  had.  The  most  vindictive  personal 
malignity  would  be  a  feeling  more  intelligible 
and  more  respectable  than  that  which  was 
now  influencing  her.  We  acknowledge,  as 
we  said  before,  that  written  accounts  of  spo- 
ken words,  however  correct,  are  necessarily 
an  inadequate  account  of  them,  and  often  an 
absolutely  false  one.  The  intonation  is  every- 
thing, and  the  intonation  evaporates  in  the 
passage  from  the  lip  to  the  pen.  But  after 
the  most  cautious  employment  of  such  means 
of  judging  as  we  possess,  we  really  conclude 
that  Mary  at  the  time  was  capable  of  no  feel- 
ing whatsover,  except  an  impotent  eagerness 
for  the  arrival  of  her  husband,  and  a  readi- 
ness to  sacrifice  everything  whicn  lay  in  its 
way.  At  a  meeting  of  the  council,  in  the 
first  week  of  April,  Renaud  declared — 

"  That  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
trials  and  execution  of  Courtenay  and  the  Lady 
Elizabeth  should  be  concluded  before  the  arrival  of 
his  highness. 

••Toe  queen  answered,  that  she  had  neither 
mat  nor  sleep  for  the  anxiety  nhe  took  for  the  se- 
curity of  his  highness  at  his  coming. 

w  Gardiner  then  remarked,  that  as  long  as  Eli- 
sabeth was  alive,  there  was  no  hope  that  the  king- 
dom could  be  tranquillized,  and  that  if  every  one 
went  on  soundly  to  work  as  he  did  in  providing 
the  necessary  remedies,  tilings  would  go  on  bet- 
tor." 

The  difficulty,  Renaud  acknowledges,  was 
not  from  any  unwillingness  in  any  quarter 
to  proceed  to  extremities,  "  but  that  they 
had  not  been  as  yet  able  to  fall  on  matters 
sufficiently  penal  according  to  the  law  of 
England.  Nevertheless,"  he  adds,  "  her  ma- 
jesty tells  me  that  every  day  they  are  finding 
new  proofs  against  her." 

These  little  sentences,  if  they  are  given 
correctly,  appear  to  us  to  admit  of  only  one 
interpretation.  It  is  but  fair  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  a  very  chivalrous  defence  has  been 
made  for  Mary,  by  Miss  Strickland;  and 


thoroughly  creditable  as  it  is  to  this  lady, 
that  she  has  been  the  first  Protestant  histo- 
rian who  has  dared  to  speak  a  word  for  her, 
we  should  be  disposed,  if  the  defence  were 
entirely  single-minded,  to  leave  it  unchal- 
lenged. There  is  no  danger  of  an  over  leni- 
ent judgment  of  Mary  Tudor  in  the  minds  of 
the  English,  and  Miss  Strickland's  concep- 
tion of  her  is,  at  any  rate,  infinitely  more  like 
the  truth  than  the  popular  one.  '  In  this 
particular  case,  however,  she  is  unable  to 
confine  herself  to  the  subject  before  her ; 
and  in  vindicating  one  sister  takes  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  side-blow  at  the  other. 

There  is  a  foolish  story  to  be  found  in 
Foxe,  Hey  wood,  and  other  Protestant  writers, 
which  has  been  copied  from  one  to  the  other 
without  comment  or  inquiry,  to  the  effect  that 
when  Elizabeth  was  in  the  Tower, 

"  A  warrant  came  down  for  her  execution,  Gard- 
iner being  the  inventor  of  that  instrument  Mas- 
ter Bridged,  the  lieutenant,  no  sooner  received  it, 
but  mistrusting  false  play,  he  presently  made  haste 
to  the  queen,  who  was  no  sooner  informed  but  she 
denied  the  least  knowledge  of  it  She  called 
Gardiner,  and  others  whom  she  suspected,  before 
her,  blamed  them  for  their  inhuman  usage  of  her 
sister,  and  took  measures  for  her  better  security." 

It  is  scarcely  credible  that  a  person  of 
Miss  Strickland's  experience  should  have 
transferred  to  her  pages  such  an  extravagant 
piece  of  folly.  No  warrant  could  have  been 
issued  for  Elizabeth's  execution  before  she 
had  been  tried ;  and  if  any  warrant  was  is- 
sued, it  must  have  been  signed  by  Mary. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  is  not  likely 
to  have  set  an  example  of  such  preposterous 
illegality ;  and  if  he  really  did  venture  on 
it,  it  is  more  disgraceful  to  Mary  than  any- 
thing which  we  know  of  her,  that  she  passed 
it  over  with  a  reprimand  for  inhumanity.  But 
nothing  of  all  this  occurs  to  Miss  Strickland ; 
and  it  is  an  opportunity  for  her  too  good 
to  be  passed  over  to  make  a  point  on  a  fa- 
vorite subject.  As  Gardiner  was  to  Eliza- 
beth, so  was  Burleigh  to  the  Queen  of  Scots. 
Though  the  latter  was  tried  by  a  high  com- 
mission and  formally  condemned ;  though 
the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  petitioned 
that  sentence  might  be  executed,  and  the 
warrant  had  been  duly  signed  before  Bur- 
leigh despatched  it ;  yet  she  can  see  no 
difference  of  circumstance  in  the  two  cases  ; 
Burleigh  only  succeeded  where  Gardiner  at- 
tempted; and  Mary  is  an  angel  of  mercy 
and  Elizabeth  an  inhuman  murderess.  It 
remained  to  be  seen  what  she  would  make 
of  Renaud's  despatches ;  from  her  frequent 
allusions  to  them,  there  was  no  douht  thak 
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she  had  studied  them  carefully,  and  we  were 
really  anxious  to  learn  whether  any  other 
meaning  than  that  which  we  had  gathered 
ourselves,  could  with  any  plausibility  be 
forced  upon  them.  Giving  her  the  bene6t  of 
every  doubt,  the  manner  in  which  she  pro- 
ceeds is  little  to  her  credit. 

"He"  (the  Spanish  ambassador),  she  writes, 
"  observes,  angrily,  that  it  was  evident  the  queen 
wished  to  save  Courtenay,  and  of  course  Elizabeth, 
since  she  does  not  allow  that  her  guilt  was  as  mani- 
fest as  his,"* 

This  passage  she  includes  between  inverted 
commas,  as  a  direct  quotation  from  Renaud ; 
and  if  any  such  passage  were  to  be  found  in 
his  letters,  it  would  of  course  be  conclusive : 
we  felt  certain,  however,  that  they  contained 
nothing  of  the  kind,  and  her  reference  being 
wrong,  we  could  only  conjecture,  on  going 
again  carefully  through  with  them,  that  what 
she  intended  to  quote  was  this : 

"  Quant  au  dit  Courtenay,  je  la  vois  inclined  et 
persuaded  pour  luy  donner  liberty. 

"  Quant  au  dit  Elizabeth  let  gent  de  loix  ne  trou- 
vent  matiere  pour  la  condamner." 

The  queen's  desire  to  save  is  pointedly 
limited  to  Courtenay,  while  the  difficulty 
with  Elizabeth  is  ascribed  not  to  any  feel- 
ing of  hers,  but  to  the  impracticable  hon- 
esty of  the  gens  de  loix;  and  this  is  the  per- 
petual burden  of  Renaud's  lamentation ;  but 
it  is  a  very  different  thing  indeed  from  what 
Miss  Strickland  represents  him  as  saying. 

We  suppose  that  she  intended  to  quote 
only  the  first  paragraph ;  that  she  para- 
phrased the  second  according  to  her  own  in- 
terpretation ;  and  that  the  remaining  errors 
are  due  to  the  carelessness  of  the  printer 
and  to  her  own  want  of  attention  in  revising 
the  press.  But  that  she  should  have  forced 
such  an  interpretation  from  such  words  at 
all,  is  a  grave  evidence  of  her  untrustworthi- 
ness  when  her  prejudices  bear  upon  her  judg- 
ment. 

And  now  to  leave  this  somewhat  tedious 
story,  and  to  follow  Mary  along  the  rapid 
process  by  which  she  disembarrassed  her- 
self of  her  brief  popularity.  The  execu- 
tions for  the  Wyatt  rebellion  had  neither 
conciliated  the  Londoners,  nor  frightened 
them.  Parliament  was  to  meet  in  April  to 
settle  the  preliminaries  of  the  marriage ;  and 
as  the  time  drew  on,  the  English  wild  beast 
began  to  show  its  displeasure  by  antics 
which  not  a  little  terrified  Renaud.  One 
morning  the  city  urchins  turned  out  three 
hundred  on  a  side  to  play  at  English  and 
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Spanish,  the  prince  of  Spain  himself  figur- 
ing in  all  the  splendor  of  rags  and  tinsel; 
after  a  brief  fight,  in  which  Spain  was  con- 
tumeliously  routed,  the  said  prince  was 
clutched  up  by  friends  and  foes,  and  vica- 
riously suspended  from  a  branch;  and  so 
eager  were  his  executioners,  that  the  mock 
death  was  very  near  a  real  one.  The  queen 
lost  her  temper,  and  declared  that  she  would 
have  her  parliament  meet  at  York  or  at  Ox- 
ford, where  the  people  were  good  Christians 
and  not  a  nest  of  heretics ;  but  this  was 
only  an  impotent  threat;  and,  considering 
the  way  in  which  the  Londoners  had  behaved 
a  few  months  previously,  it  was  neither  wise 
nor  graceful.  At  any  rate,  matters  did  not 
mend ;  a  few  mornings  later,  when  the  sun 
rose  upon  the  cross  at  Cheapside,  a  cat  was 
found  swinging  from  it,  apparelled  like  a 
priest  with  a  shaven  crown,  her  fore-feet 
tied  over  her  head  with  a  paper  like  a  wafer- 
cake  between  them;  and  when  Easter  came 
there  was  "  a  great  scandal  "  at  St.  Paul's, 
which  was  considered  the  best  practical  joke 
of  the  time. 

"  The  custom  was  to  lay  the  sacrament  into 
the  sepulchre  the  even-song  of  Good  Friday,  and 
to  take  it  out  at  break  of  day  on  Easter  morning. 
At  the  time  of  taking  it  out,  the  quire  sung,  Sm> 
rexit,  non  est  hie.  But  then  the  priest,  looking 
for  the  host,  found  it  was  not  there  indeed,  for 
one  had  stolen  it  out,  which  put  them  all  into  no 
small  disorder ;  but  another  was  presently  brought 
in  its  stead.  Upon  this  a  ballad  followed,  that 
their  God  was  stolen  and  lost,  but  a  new  one  was 
made  in  his  room." 

It  would  have  been  well  if  this  had  been 
the  worst;  but  attached  to  both  religions 
there  was  a  refuse  of  population,  in  which, 
both  under  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  foul  scan- 
dals against  the  character  of  the  princesses 
readily  generated  themselves,  and  these  were 
printed  and  scattered  about  the  streets.  It 
is  to  the  credit  of  the  Protestant  historians 
that  the  most  foolish  of  them  have  not 
polluted  their  pages  with  these  abomina- 
tions, while  no  cesspool  has  been  too  foul 
for  priests,  bishops,  cardinals,  and  even  great 
ladies,  to  dive  into,  for  materials  with  which 
to  defile  Elizabeth.  But  although  the  stories 
against  Mary  were  left  to  rot  where  they 
were  thrown,  yet  they  were  offensive  enough 
when  first  they  were  uttered,  and  wounded 
her  cruelly. 

At  last,  however,  Parliament  was  sitting; 
and  for  these  and  all  other  disorders  a  re- 
medy would  be  devised.  If  the  towns  were 
heretical,  the  country  was  orthodox,  and  the 
loyal  knights  of  the  shires  would  outnumber 
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and  overawe  the    insolent  burgesses.      It 
may  be  asked  with  what  good   hope   the 

S>en,  who  had  been  obliged  to  dismiss  her 
t  Parliament  with  such  precipitation,  could 
look  without  alarm  to  the  assembling  of  a 
second.  The  secret  comes  out  in  the 
despatches  of  Renaud.  The  hope  of  her 
life,  in  case  she  ever  had  the  power,  had 
been  to  make  reparation  for  her  father's  in- 
justice, and  restore  the'  property  of  the 
Church.  The  distribution  of  it  had  been  in 
direct  violation  of  the  principle  on  which  the 
confiscation  had  been  justified.  But  Cran- 
mer  and  Latimer  had  protested  in  vain ;  and 
the  latter,  unable  to  rescue  a  single  acre 
for  education  or  for  charity,  was  obliged  to 
content  himself  with  anathematizing  in  his 
atrong  way  the  hypocritical  lords  and  squires, 
who  only  pretended  to  be  "  gospellers  "  for 
(he  chance  of  the  scramble.  The  gospel 
part  of  the  affair  was  now  laid  aside ;  but 
the  convenience  of  the  broad  lands  remained 
unaffected.  Almost  all  the  peers,  and  a 
large  body  of  the  commons,  had  shared 
more  or  less  in  the  plunder ;  and  as  the 
queen's  wish  was  no  secret,  and  many  right- 
minded  persons  in  the  country  were  disposed 
to  sympathize  in  feeling  the  enormity  of  the 
wrong,  however  they  might  differ  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  should  be  remedied, 
there  was  no  little  anxiety  among  them. 
They  were  determined  not  to  part  with  the 
lands,  cost  what  it  might  to  defend  them ; 
but  they  were  not  desirous  that  things  should 
be  pushed  to  extremities,  and  were  open 
to  reason  if  the  queen  would  come  to  terms. 
And  so  it  was  arranged  that  they  were  to 
make  no  more  difficulty  about  the  marriage, 
and  she  was  formally  to  relinquish  her  de- 
sign upon  their  property.  So  far,  all  went 
easy.  It  was  a  downright  bargain  ;  so  much 
was  paid  on  one  side,  and  so  much  was 
given  for  it  on  the  other,  and  both  parties 
affected  to  be  mutually  satisfied.  But,  the 
queen  attempted  to  close  her  eyes  to  its  na- 
ture ;  to  flatter  herself  that  they  had  been 
Crsuaded  not  to  a  single  act,  but  to  appro- 
tion  of  a  policy,  and  proceeded  to  make 
fresh  demands  upon  them.  The  Catholic 
faith  was  re-established,  but  the  country 
•till  swarmed  with  heretics,  and  she  desired 
fresh  powers  to  repress  them.  It  was  still  in 
■chism,  if  not  in  heresy ;  and  she  desired  a 
reconciliation  with  Rome.  Considering  that 
At  least  the  upper  house  was  composed  of 
the  same  men  who  had  gone  along  with 
Henry's  anti-papalism,  and  who,  under  Ed- 
ward, had  forbidden  the  very  exercise  of  the 
mass  under  any  pretext  whatsoever;  the 


demand  which  she  was  pressing  upon  their 
consciences   was  extravagant,   and    without 
further  "  consideration  "  she  was  made  to 
feel  that  it  was  impossible  that  they  could 
concede.     The  reconciliation  with  Rome  was 
for  the  present  again  postponed  ;  but  the 
chancellor,  in  the  beginning  of  the  session, 
brought  forward  a  bill  for  the  restoration  of 
the  penalties  against  the  Lollards ;  and  now 
it  appeared  that  a  second  transaction  was 
necessary.     The  difficulty  had  been  foreseen 
as  a  possible  one  ;  and  Renaud  was  empow- 
ered to  meet  it  with  promises  of  Spanish 
gold  ;  but  the  peers  were  so  well  aware  of 
the  baseness  of  their  doings,  that   without 
the  money  down  they  would  not  give  way. 
Renaud's   letters   of  agony  are  not  a  little 
amusing.     First  the  peers  sent  the  bill  to 
the  commons,  refusing  to  pass  it  while  the 
penalties  were  made  death.     Oh  !   the  pen- 
sions— the    pensions  !    where   were   they  ? 
Then  they  threw  it  out  altogether  ;  and  still 
no  money.     At  last  there  was*  an  under- 
standing that  it  should  be  passed  in  the  fol- 
lowing session,  with  another  understanding 
that  the  Prince  was  to  bring   the   money 
when  he  came  over.     After  this  disgraceful 
revelation,  we  can  understand  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's motives  in  creating  a  new  aristocracy. 
Among  other  misfortunes   which    befell 
England  through   the   gold   of  Spain,  too 
clearly  is  due  to  it  that  dark  and  dreadful 
persecution  which  has  made  Mary's  name 
execrable  through  all  generations.   The  Par- 
liament was  now  dismissed,  the  proceedings 
in  it  having  scandalized  the  country,  and 
"  a  great  revolt, "    in    Renaud's    opinion, 
"  being  imminent,"  which  it  would  be  better 
"  should  be  over  before  the  arrival  of  his 
Highness."     When  this  arrival  was  to  take 
place  was  now  the  important  question.    The 
articles  were  drawn,  and  Mary  was  impa- 
tient ;  but  Renaud  was  anxious  about  the 
revolt,  and  wished  first  to  see  the  steam  let 
off  in  an  explosion.     He  regarded  political 
effervescences    as    periodical   necessities   of 
the  English,  and  recommended  autumn  as 
the  safest  to  make  a  first  acquaintance  with 
them,  "  pour  ce  que  ordinairement  les  hu- 
meurs  des  Anglois  boulissent  plus  en  Teste 
qu'en  autre   temps."     The   danger   might, 
however,  bo  less  than  he  feared.     The  queen 
assured  him  that  there  was  not  the  slightest 
occasion  for  alarm,  and  that  "  gaignant  et 
s'asseurant  des  principaux  par  pensions  et 

*  This  must  have  been  what  really  took  place. 
Renaud  says  the  bill  was  actually  carried ;  hut  this 
is  a  mistake.  It  was  not  passed  till  the  following 
December. 
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liberaUtez  Ton  n'aura  occasion  de  craindre  le 
peuple."  At  last,  although  he  could  not 
close  his  eyes  to  the  determinedly  cold  atti- 
tude of  the  country,  and  though  no  prepara- 
tions were  made  anywhere  to  celebrate  the 
arrival  except  at  the  Court,  he  made  up  his 
mind  thai  it  might  be  ventured  in  July 
(midsummer  though  it  was),  and  reported  to 
that  effect  to  the  emperor.  So  in  July  it 
was  to  be ;  and,  like  the  tragedy  writers, 
who  scatter  sunshine  over  the  scenes  which 
precede  the  catastrophe,  as  if  they  would  lin- 
ger in  the  light  to  the  latest  moment  be- 
fore they  plunge  into  the  darkness,  we 
cannot  refuse  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  loiter- 
ing over  the  tragi- comedy  of  the  meeting  of 
the  bridegroom  and  the  bride. 

On  came  the  summer,  like  no  summer  in 
all  the  world  except  in  England — raining, 
thundering,  and  blowing.  The  English  fleet 
went  down  to  the  coast  of  Spain  to  join  the 
Spanish,  and  form  a  squadron  of  escort  with 
them.  But  the  Spaniards  would  have  been 
better  pleased  to  have  been  left  to  them- 
selves, for  complaints  were  forwarded  to  the 
Court  that  Lord  Clinton,  the  admiral,  did 
nothing  but  laugh  at  their  ships,  and  "  call 
them  mussel-shells ;"  and  as  the  prince  was 
long  in  coming,  and  the  sailors  grew  weary 
and  wanted  amusement,  they  did  so  "cruelly 
push  and  torment"  the  crews  of  the  said 
mussel-shells  when  they  were  on  shore  for 
water  together,  that  it  became  necessary  to 
fix  separate  hours  for  their  landing,  to  keep 
them  apart.  And  this  was  not  the  worst ; 
for  when  the  prince  came  at  last,  and  a  stiff 
south- wester  had  blown  them  into  the  chan- 
nel, where  the  English  considered  themselves 
sovereign,  the  Spanish  admiral,  though  the 
heir  of  half  the  world  was  in  his  ship,  was 
made  to  strike  his  top-sails,  and  do  homage 
to  English  supremacy.  What  poor  Philip 
thought  of  this  there  is  no  saying ;  probably 
all  minor  evils  were  drowned  in  the  one  ter- 
rible evil  which  was  before  him,  and  proba- 
bly too  he  knew  nothing  about  the  matter; 
for  to  add  to  his  miseries  he  was  wretchedly, 
pitiably  sick.  The  voyage,  however,  if  a  de- 
testable, was  at  least  a  brief  one,  and  after 
no  more  than  seven  days  of  suffering,  he  was 
set  on  shore  at  Southampton,  on  Saturday, 
the  20th  of  July — a  memorable  day  in  the 
history  of  this  country,  for  the  prospects  of 
the  queen  may  now  b )  said  to  have  been 
finally  closed  up,  and  the  love,  interest,  sym- 
pathy, affection  of  her  subjects  gone  from 
her  for  ever :  thenceforward  there  was  no 
more  inclination  for  Catholicism  ;  thencefor- 
ward,  in  the  terror  of  being  absorbed  into 


the  dominions  of  a  foreign  country,  England 
sought  only  to  intensify  and  defend  her  na- 
tionality, and  isolate  herself  within  her  own 
white  walls  from  all  foreign  princes,  priests, 
and  potentates.  It  was  not  the  husband  of 
her  sovereign  that  she  could  recognize  in 
Philip  of  Spain,  but  the  deadly  enemy  of 
herself,  her  laws,  and  her  children. 

Fortunately  for  us  mortals,  however,  ne- 
cessary as  any  future  may  be,  and  inevitable 
as  by  our  own  actions  we  may  have  made  it, 
it  is  kindly  kept  from  us  wrapt  up  in  clouds, 
and  we  are  not  made  wretched  about  it  by  an- 
ticipation. No  visions  of  wrecked  arm  adas  or 
plundered  caracques  haunted  Philip's  dreamt, 
as  he  rested  his  wearied  body  at  the  South- 
ampton mayoralty.  And  if  Mary's  sleep  was 
troubled  when  she  heard  that  he  had  landed, 
it  was  certainly  from  no  thought  of  impend- 
ing disasters.  On  the  Monday  evening,  they 
were  to  meet  at  Winchester ;  and  the  long 
summer's  day  would  only  be  long  enough  for 
the  slow  magnificence  of  the  procession,  in 
which  the  bridegroom  was  to  march  thither 
from  Southampton.  He  had  brought  with 
him  a  glorious  retinue,  decked  out  in  all  the 
splendors  in  which  they  had  been  wont  to 
glitter  up  and  down  under  the  blue  sky  of 
Castile.  The  choicest  chivalry  of  Europe 
were  there  in  choicest  holiday  costume,  with 
gold,  and  pearls,  and  silks,  and  velvets,  and 
plumes  of  gorgeous  birds  of  Paradise,  from 
the  forests  of  the  new  world.  Southampton 
had  never  seen  such  a  troop  of  cavaliers  as  on 
that  July  morning  wound  along  her  streets ; 
and  well  might  Southampton  stand  and 
gaze,  and  wonder  at  them,  for  never  before 
or  since  were  so  many  men  worth  marking 
seen  together  there.  Alva  was  among  them, 
and  Count  Egmont,  and,  greater  than  either, 
William  Prince  of  Orange,  and  Count  Horn, 
four  men  whose  equals  were  not  perhaps 
alive  in  Europe,  or  in  the  world.  Poor  Eng- 
land, and  still  more  the  English  climate, 
which  showed  such  weak  perception  of  the 
honor  done  to  it !  The  sun,  at  least,  did  not 
care  to  look  at  them,  however  the  people  did. 
Swithin  lying  there  in  his  shrine  at  Winches- 
ter would  not  sacrifice  one  hour  of  his  moist 
rites.  Down  fell  the  rain,  as  if  the  whole 
torrent  of  the  forty  days  were  streaming  into 
one;  down  it  fell,  hopeless,  cheerless,  incorrigi- 
ble. The  gay  feathers  dangled  in  the  bonnets ; 
the  drenched  horses  drooped  their  heads,  trail- 
ing their  gaudy  caparisons  as  they  waded 
through  the  chalk  slush  of  the  roads  ;  but  no 
horse  might  quicken  its  pace,  and  no  outward 
composure  be  disturbed  :  on  they  paced,  slow, 
solemn,  and  most  miserable.     We  can  fancy 
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bow  the  Hampshire  peasants  stood  grinning 
under  the  dripping  eaves  of  the  cottage 
porches,  and  bare-legged  urchins  darted  out 
with  disrespectful  capers,  as  the  last  horse 
went  by.  We  can  fancy  the  oaths  which 
were  muttered  between  Philip's  yellow  lips 
at  all  England,  weather,  marriage,  queen,  and 
the  whole  accursed  connection.  And  the 
rain  was  not  the  worst.  To  propitiate  the 
gods  of  his  new  subjects,  he  had  drained  in 
their  honor,  before  starting,  a  huge  tankard 
of  "  the  wine  of  the  country" — Hampshire 
ale — the  flavor  and  properties  of  which  alike 
displeased  his  inexperienced  stomach ;  and 
within  and  without  he  was  drenched  in 
wretchedness. 

Two  hours  had  brought  them  two  miles 
from  Southampton,  when  suddenly  a  messen- 
ger dashed  up  from  Winchester  full  gallop 
m  a  shower  of  rain  and  mud,  and  delivered, 
breathless,  a  mysterious  message,  that  the 
prince  was  to  come  no  further,  and  was  in- 
stantly to  return.    What  was  to  be  done  ? 
What  was  the  meaning  of  it?    Renaud's 
warnings,  what  he  had  said  of  English  incon- 
stancy, the  mysterious  boulmement  of  their 
evil  humors  periodically  recurrent  at  the  dog- 
days,  all  rushed  into  his  mind  ;  the  cavalcade 
was  halted,  and  Alva,  Egmont,  and  he,  drew 
up  at  the  edge  of  the  road  to  consult.    Tra- 
dition has  not  preserved  what  passed  be- 
tween them;    but  what   strange    thoughts 
the  associations  of  those  three  names  call  up 
in  us  when  we  think  of  them  on  that  wet 
day,  standing  talking  at  the  ditch  side,  on 
the  Southampton  road.    After  such  a  ride 
together,  and  such  a  scene,  it  is  hard  to  un- 
derstand why  they  were  not  sworn  friends 
for  ever.     But  we  must  cut  short  our  senti- 
mentalism,  as  an  English  nobleman,  who  was 
present,  cut  short  their  agitation.     "Sire," 
he  said,  laughing,  "  the  queen  only  begs  you 
will  not  think  of  coming  to  her  in  such  dread- 
ful weather."    If  Philip  ever  blushed,  he 
Unshed  then:     He  gathered  himself  togeth- 
er, dismissing  the  hope  which  perhaps,  for  a 
moment,  had  shot  across  him,  of  a  reprieve 
from  the  purgatory  into  which  he  was  to  be 
precipitated.      The    foot     march    recom- 
menced ;  and  after  eight  more  mortal  hours 
of   slush  and   shower-bath,   the    draggled 
cavaliers  waded  into  the  town  of  Winchester, 
and  found  dry  clothes  and  supper  waiting  for 
them  at  the  Deanery.    Where  let  us  leave 
him  to  digest  his  watery  welcome  as  best  he 
could. 

In  another  day  or  two,  the  precipitation 

as  completed.    How  long  a  time  elapsed 

before  the  queen's  eyes  opened  to  the  light 
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in  which  she  was  regarded  by  him  we  cannot 
tell.  There  was  much  to  blind  her;  and 
perhaps,  during  the  few  succeeding  months, 
she  was  as  nearly  happy  as  with  her  unhappy 
nature  she  could  be.  At  the  close  of  Au- 
gust, they  made  their  entry  together  into 
London  ;  where,  though  they  were  received 
with  a  show  of  pageantry,  there  were  threat- 
ening indications  visible  also,  which  showed 
that  the  temper  of  the  citizens  had  not  be- 
come more  submissive.  At  one  end  of  Lon- 
don Bridge  stood  a  large  painted  figure  of 
King  Henry,  holding  a  book  as  if  to  present 
to  her  as  she  passed,  on  which  was  written, 
"  Verbum  Dei.  Without  taste,  and  without 
tact,  she  halted  till  a  painter  had  been  sum- 
moned, and  had  dashed  out  the  words. 

The  objects,  however,  most  notable  on  this 
occasion  were  the  twenty  cart-loads  of  bul- 
lion which  followed  in  the  train,  and  in  which, 
as  behind  the  triumphal  car  of  the  prince  and 
queen,  the  honor  of  the  English  nobles  was 
drawn   along  in  shameful   captivity.     The 
price  of  blood  was  come,  and  Parliament  was 
now  to  meet  once  more,  when  they  were  to 
fulfil  their  promise.     Means  of  another  sort, 
though  equally  sure,  had  been  taken  to  se- 
cure a  pliant  House  of  Commons,  and  now 
the  queen  was  to  inaugurate  her  final  victory, 
and  place  the  last  stone  on  the  reconstructed 
edifice  of  Catholicism.     Her  first  parliament 
had  given  her  the  mass,  but  protested  against 
Pope  and  husband.     Her  second  had  grant- 
ed the  husband,  but  there  ceased  their  com- 
pliance.   The  third  was  to  do  submission,  in 
the  name  of  the  country,  to  a  Roman  legate. 
England  was  to  be  received  again  as  a  re- 
turned prodigal,  in  the  bosom  of  her  mother, 
and,  as  a  token  of  her  repentance,  was  to  of- 
fer up  her  mislead ers  with  fire  and  faggot  at 
the  altars  of  the  offended  gods. 

Unanimity  would  be  certain ;  for  no  dis- 
sentient voice  was  to  be  permitted.  The 
Church  had  been  diligently  weeded ;  the 
heretical  bishops  were  in  prison  or  in  exile ; 
three  thousand  clergy  had  been  turned  adrift 
to  find  some  other  employment  or  to  starve. 
Convocation  was  already,  therefore,  secured, 
and  the  elections  to  the  House  of  Commons 
could  be  controlled.  A  letter  of  Mary's  is 
preserved  to  us,  obviously  a  circular  to  the 
lieutenants  of  the  counties,  directing  them 
how  to  proceed.  It  is  addressed  to  the  Earl 
of  Sussex,  and  runs  as  follows : — 


"  Mary  the  Queen. 
"Right-trusty  and    well-beloved    Consin,  we 
greet  you  well :  And  whereas  for  divers  causes, 
tending  principally  to  the  advancement  <&  Ck&^ 
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Her  length  perceive;  like  as  for  your 
a  doubt  not  but  ye  will  be  ready  to 
tth  your  best  advice  and  counsel  fo 
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Slory  and  the  government  of  this  realm,  we  have 
■ought  convenient  lo  call  our  High  Court  of 
Parliament  for  the  twelfth  of  next  month,  as  by 
our  writ  of  summons  gent  unto  you  you  may  at 
better  length  perceive ;  like  as  for  your  own  part 

'     "-■■*  '"   be  ready  to  assist  ns 

for  the  fur- 
rood  purpose  in  such 
are  to  be  treated 

the  end  the  same  may  be  more  gravely  debated 
and  circumspectly  handled  to  the  honor  of  Al- 
mighty God  and  general  commodity  of  our  loving 
subjects,  tee  have  thought  convenient  specially  to 
require  and  fray  you  In  admonish  on  our  behalf 
tuck  oar  good  and  loving  subjects  at  by  order  of 
our  writs  have  the  election  of  knights,  cttizetu,  or 
burgetses,  within  our  realm,  to  choose  qf  their  in- 
habitant! such  at,  being  eligible  by  order  of  our 


the  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth,  the  advance- 
ment whereof  we  and  our  dear  husband  Ihe  King 
do  chiefly  profess  and  intend,  without  alteration 
of  any  man's  possession,  as,  amongst  other  false 
rumors,  the  hinderers  of  our  good  purpose  and 
favorers  of  heresy  do  report, 

"Given  under  our  signet  at  our  palace  of 
Westminster,  the  6th  of  October,  this  second 
year  of  our  reign.""* 

The  specific  form  of  admonition  which 
Sussex  was  to  administer  to  the  good  and 
loving  subjects  may  be  left  to  conjecture. 
It  is  enough  that  it  answered  its  purpose; 
persons  who  attempt  &  game  of  this  kind 
usually  taking  precautions  which  shall  secure 
them  against  immediate  failure.  All  was  at 
hut  ready,  therefore.  The  commons  were 
nominees,  the  peers  were  bribed,  the  convo- 

•If  this  letter  WU  the  only  evidence  remaining 
to  us,  it  would  nut  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
means  employed  by  the  court  were  decidedly  un- 
co nstituliunal,  as  the  constitution  Was  tbcu  under- 
stood. It  is  important,  howuyer,  as  a  comment  on 
the  universal  complaints  of  the  Protestants,  that 
the  elections  were  unfairly  controlled,  and  the  fol- 
lowing language  of  Michett,  the  Venetian  ambassa- 
dor at  the  court  of  Mary,  inapplicable  a*  we  know 
that  was  to  her  first  two  parliaments,  describes  the 
impression  which  he  gathered  from  the  proceedings 
of  her  third.  He  is  mistaken  in  deducing  a  prac- 
tice from  a  single  instance,  but  his  evidence  is  no 
less  valuable  as  to  what  he  himself  witnessed  :  — 

"The  kings  use  in  more  than  one  way  to  keep 
out,  (of  pariiment),  or  bring  in,  whomsoever  they 
please;  choosing  for  the  latter  purpose  such  only 
on  whose  good  disposition  towards  them  they  can 
firmly  rely.  They  are  at  this  time  become  so  for- 
midable and  powerful  that  they  may  do  even  as 
they  please;  nor  can  anybody,  whether  in  parlia- 
ment or  out  or  it,  impunely,  or  indeed  without 
utter  ruin  to  himself,  venture  to  stand  up  in  oppo- 
sition, or  even  U>  make  the  least  show  of  resiatuuee 
to  their  pleasure  generally.  In  short,  servants 
they  enter  Parliament,  and  servile  are  their  pro- 
seeding*  therein." 
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cation  weeded ;  and,  with  a  hand  of  packed 
curds,  the  game  would  not  be  difficult. 
Considering  what  the  work  was,  it  had  been 
dexterously  done.  The  island  of  heretics 
was  prostrate,  and  nothing  remained  but 
that  Cardinal  Pole,  the  legate,  should  now 
make  his  appearance  and  complete  the  farce. 
It  was  the  culmination  of  Mary's  star, 

"and  from  that  full  meridian  of  her  glory. 
She  hasted  to  her  setting." 

On  the  28th  of  November,  the  Parliament 
and  the  cardinal  came  face  to  face ;  on  the 
29th,  the  motion  for  the  reunion  with  Borne 
was  carried  with  acclamation ;  on  the  30th 
was  the  great  scene  with  legislature,  king, 
queen,  and  legate,  at  the  close  of  which, 
after  mutual  weepings,  prayings,  and  ad- 
monishings,  the  latter  rose  in  bis  place,  and 
declared  that  "all  those  present,  and  the 
whole  nation  and  the  dominions  thereof,  he 
absolved  from  heresy,  schism,  and  all  judg- 
ments, censures,  and  penalties  for  that  cause 
incurred,  and  restored  them  to  the  com- 
munion of  the  holy  cburcb,  in  the  name  of 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost."  Amen, 
amen,  amen,  rang  out  round  the  hall,  the 
members  rose  from  their  knees,  and  they  and 
the  court  and  the  legate  adjourned  lo  the 
chapel  and  sang  Te  Drums;  with  what 
emotions  we  feel  no  temptation  to  pause  and 
to  consider.  Next  followed  a  similar  scene 
with  the  convocation,  and  the  Sunday  after 
Gardiner  did  penance  at  Paul's  Cross,  and 
preached  a  sermon  of  self-abomination  for 
his  schism.  The  Parliament  made  haste 
with  the  work  which  remained.  On  the  18th 
of  December,  the  persecuting  bill  passed, 
and,  with  the  new  year,  the  heretic  burning 
was  to  begin.  It  was  a  great  victory,  or  it 
looked  like  one ;  and  to  add  to  it,  in  the 
middle  of  alt  the  joy,  the  queen  was  de- 
clared to  be  enceinte.  Up  went  Te  Devmt 
again  from  every  cathedral  in  Europe.  Bells 
rung  and  bonfires  blazed.  There  was  no 
doubt  any  more ;  Heaven  had  spoken ; 
Heaven  had  blessed  the  queen  for  her  glo- 
rious work,  and  doubly  blessed  the  Church 
through  her.  The  news  wee  sent  flying  to 
the  emperor.  "  I  never  doubted  of  the 
matter,"  he  said;  "I  never  doubted  bat 
that  God,  who  had  wrought  so  many  mira- 
cles, would  make  the  same  perfect  by  as- 
sisting nature  to  His  good  and  most  desired 
work."  It  was  only  natural  that  Catholics 
should  think  so.  It  was  natural,  too,  per- 
haps, when  it  all  turned  out  a  dream,  that 
they  should  not  have  seen,  in  the  failure  of 
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their  hopes,  the  same  evidence  of  the  disfa- 
vor of  God  as  they  supposed  themselves  to 
aee  of  his  favor,  while  they  thought  it  a 
reality.  The  weight  of  the  evidence  was 
the  same,  into  whichever  scale  it  was  cast. 
Bat  so  it  is  with  the  sons  of  men.  The 
most  trifling  coincidence,  the  idlest  straw 
driven  before  the  wind,  will  be  claimed  as  a 
providence  wheu  it  flatters  their  prejudices; 
the  most  startling  catastrophe  will  be  ex- 
plained away,  ascribed  to  luck,  to  fortune,  or 
the  malice  of  the  devil,  sooner  than  they 
will  acknowledge  it  to  be  a  judgment  on 
their  sins. 

That  Mary's  pregnancy  was  a  pitiable  de- 
lusion, politically  we  cannot  but  rejoice. 
With  her  ultra-montane  extravagance  she 
had  sacrificed  forever  the  hope  of  reconciling 
the  English  to  any  form  of  Catholicism,  how- 
ever moderate ;  and  the  events  of  the  next 
three  years  would  have  inevitably  precipi- 
tated a  revolution,  if  her  breaking  health 
had  not  enabled  them  to  expect  an  early 
remedy  in  natural  causes.  There  is  no  doubt 
how  the  struggle  would  have  ended,  but 
while  it  lasted  it  would  have  been  incon- 
ceivably dreadful;  and  instead  of  the  long 
glorious  peace  of  Elizabeth,  when  the  popu- 
lation doubled  their  numbers,  and  trebled 
their  wealth,  the  best  blood  of  England 
would  have  flowed  away  on  new  fields  of 
Towton  or  of  Barnet,  and  the  Protestants 
might  only  have  found  themselves  conquer- 
on,  to  bleed  to  death  on  the  scene  of  their 
victory.  But  for  the  poor  queen  herself,  it 
was  a  disappointment  which  may  well  com- 
mand our  commiseration.  From  her  child- 
hood she  had  been  the  plaything  of  a  fortune 
which  had  bound  her  heart  in  ice ;  and  her 
woman's  feelings,  as  she  brooded  over  her 
own  and  her  mother's  wrongs,  had  curdled 
into  bitterness.  With  a  more  powerful  na- 
ture, injuries  such  as  hers  would  have  brought 
about  some  tragical  catastrophe ;  but  such  a 
result  was  prevented  by  the  poverty  of  her 
disposition,  and  she  was  transformed  instead 
into  a  wretched  being  who  could  neither  love 
nor  be  loved. 

If  her  husband  had  treated  her  even  with 
ordinary  kindness — inexperienced  as  she, 
who  had  never  known  kindness  at  all,  must 
have  been  in  distinguishing  between  the  de- 
grees of  it — it  might  have  satisfied  her  self- 
flattery  ;  and  if  those  other  hopes  had  not 
deceived  her,  and  if  in  becoming  a  mother 
fresh  springs  of  affection  had  been  allowed 
to  open  for  her,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
hard  frost-bound  soil  might  have  thawed, 
end  the  latent  humanity  shot  up  again. 


It  might  have  been  so;  and  those  dark 
blots  which  will  now  lie  upon  her  name  for- 
ever, might  either  never  have  been,  or  have 
been  washed  away  by  repentance.  There  is 
no  saying.  History  is  not  of  what  might 
have  been,  but  of  what  was ;  which,  indeed, 
perhaps  is  all  which  could  have  been.  But 
Queen  Mary,  cruelly  as  she  was  wronged  in 
her  own  young  days,  is  not  one  of  those 
persons  whom  it  is  possible  to  hate,  and  we 
pity  her,  even  for  her  crimes. 

To  return  to  the  Parliament.  Although  Pole 
had  received  a  commission  from  the  Pope  to 
confirm  the  existing  tenures  of  the  spoliated 
Church  lands,  there  was,  nevertheless,  a 
hope,  that  by  persuasion,  if  not  by  violence, 
the  holders  of  them  might  be  induced  to 
disgorge.  The  Mortmain  Act  was  suspended 
for  twenty  years,  to  give  the  priests  the  op- 
portunity of  working  upon  them  on  their 
death- beds,  and  perhaps  of  terrifying  them 
by  a  refusal  of  the  viaticum.  The  queen 
set  an  example  by  giving  back  what  remain- 
ed to  the  Crown ;  and  Pole,  in  the  very 
speech  in  which  he  consented  to  the  Acts  of 
Parliament  which  established  things  as  they 
were,  yet  reminded  those  whom  he  allowed 
to  retain  what  they  had  got  of  the  punish- 
ment which  God  sent  upon  Belshazzar  for 
his  sacrilegious  usage  of  the  vessels  of  the 
temple.  Here  and  there  a  few  straggling 
monks  began  to  nestle  among  the  ruins  of 
the  abbeys,  like  the  remnants  of  a  wasp's 
nest  about  the  blackened  hole  which  has 
been  their  home;  and  natural  repentance, 
and  natural  uneasiness,  when  the  dying  point 
was  near,  would  soon,  it  was  hoped,  lead 
many  a  man  to  sacrifice  for  his  children  what 
he  could  not  resolve  to  sacrifice  for  himself. 

The  gangrene  of  heresy  was  now  to  be 
cauterized.  The  queen  had  got  her  bill,  and 
might  now  burn  when  she  pleased.  We  can 
believe  that  the  legislature,  in  granting  her 
the  power,  had  little  notion  of  the  manner 
in  which  she  would  use  it.  The  Statute  of 
the  Six  Articles,  except  on  a  few  occasions, 
had  been  a  dead  letter  in  the  hands  of  her 
father ;  and  they  may  easily  have  been  una- 
ble to  conceive  that  a  woman,  who  had  been 
merciful  to  traitors,  would  be  harder  upon 
heretics  than  so  ostentatious  a  champion  of 
orthodoxy  as  Henry  the  Eighth.  But  they 
had  underrated  the  power  of  Catholicism 
over  a  heart  in  which  no  natural  feeling 
operated  to  soften  or  to  counteract  it. 

We  have  no  intention  of  pursuing  the  hor- 
rible history  of  the  years  which  followed; 
but  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  re- 
move the  responsibility  from  the  queen ;  and 
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it  is  necessary  to  say,  that  the  closer  we  ex- 
amine, the  more  certain  we  feel  that  it  is 
wholly  and  exclusively  hers.  It  has  ap- 
peared so  horrible  a  thing  that  a  woman 
should  have  done  it  all,  that  the  blame  has 
been  desperately  hurled  upon  Philip,  Gardi- 
ner, Bonner,  Pole,  any  one  whose  name  is 
prominent.  And  yet,  the  Sunday  after  the 
first  execution,  Philip's  confessor  preached 
openly  in  severe  condemnation  of  it ;  Gardi- 
ner and  Bonner  recoiled  from  their  loathsome 
duty,  and  we  have  letters  extant  of  Mary's 
own,  in  which  she  rebuked  them  for  their 
slowness,  and  goaded  them  into  proceeding. 
And  Pole  was  so  notoriously  opposed  to  the 
persecution,  that  complaints  were  entered 
against  him  at  Home,  his  legative  office  was 
suspended,  and  only  his  death  prevented  his 
being  called  to  account  as  a  favorer' of  heresy. 
It  was  the  queen,  and  the  queen  only ;  and 
the  explanation  of  her  conduct,  if  we  will 
only  reflect,  is  not  so  exceedingly  difficult. 

A  Catholic,  if  he  is  really  sincere,  cannot 
but  approve  of  persecution.  If  he  believes, 
as  he  professes  to  believe,  that  teachers  of 
what  he  calls  heresy  are  indeed  leading  away 
the  souls  of  all  miserable  men  who  listen  to 
them,  into  the  eternal  fires  of  hell,  no  crime 
can  equal  theirs  in  atrocity,  as  the  conse- 
quences of  none  approach  it  in  horror. 
Catholics  who  pretend  to  deplore  the  spirit 
of  persecution,  can  by  no  possibility  be  sin- 
cere  in  denying  salvation  to  all  who  are  be- 
yond the  pale  of  their  church  ;  and  when 
they  prate  of  toleration,  they  make  their 
profession  an  imposture  and  a  lie.  We 
naturally  shrink  from  pressing  one  another 
with  the  logical  consequences  of  our  creed, 
whether  political  or  religious,  and  it  seems  a 
hard  thing  to  charge  upon  the  faith  of  so 
large  a  section  of  educated,  well-disposed 
people,  so  dreadful  a  necessity.  But  the  ques- 
tion is  too  serious  to  be  trifled  with ;  and 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  must  look  it  in 
the  face.  Let  us  consider  what  damnation 
means  in  the  creed  of  a  Catholic ;  consider 
what  the  crime  must  be  which  involves  a 
penalty  so  appalling.  And  if  a  simple  heret- 
ical belief  is  sufficient  to  involve  it,  what  can 
we  say  of  those  who  teach  heresy  ?  It  is 
only  because  the  gates  of  hell  lie  beyond  the 
grave,  and  he  does  not  with  his  bodily  eyes 
tee  the  poor  souls  hurled  through  them,  that 
the  Catholic  of  weak  faith  talks  of  toleration. 
If  he  have  the  power  to  crush  a  heretic 
teacher,  and  spare  him,  he  must  stand  self- 
condemned — condemned  of  a  crime  as  infi- 
nitely greater  than  that  of  him  who  lets 
loose  a  murderer  from  his  prison,  as  the  tor- 


ture of  unending  years  exceeds  the  moment's 
pain  of  a  single  death. 

And  thus  Catholicism,  wherever  it  is  dom- 
inant, and  wherever  it  is  sincerely  professed* 
would  always  carry  out  persecution  to  its 
extreme  and  cruel  issue,  were  it  not  that  in 
the  generality,  if  not  the  whole,  of  mankind 
there  is  an  element  of  humanity  which  no 
creed  can  extinguish,  making  them  men  at 
well  as  orthodox  believers,  and  compelling 
them  to  refuse  the  conclusion,  even  while 
they  continue  to  accept  the  premises.  Gar* 
diner  would  have  punished  the  leaders  of 
Protestantism,  as  he  would  have  punished 
the  leaders  of  a  rebellion ;  but  four  or  five, 
instead  of  as  many  hundreds,  would  have 
closed  the  lists,  if  he  had  had  the  keeping  of 
them.  Bonner,  a  good-natured,  choleric  man, 
would  have  whipped  a  few  for  the  example, 
and  let  the  rest  go  free.  But  in  Queen  Mary, 
early  ill  usage  had  trampled  out  the  natural 
woman,  and  delivered  her  up  to  Catholicism, 
to  be  moulded  by  it  exclusively  and  com- 
pletely. With  a  resoute  wish  to  do  the  will 
of  God,  without  one  bad  passion,  careless  of 
herself,  and  only  caring  for  what  she  believed 
to  be  her  duty,  she  had  no  idea  of  what  duty 
meant,  except  what  she  gathered  from  her 
creed  ;  and  all  her  loves,  and  all  her  hatreds, 
submitted  to  the  literal  control  of  the  propo- 
sitions of  it,  uncounteracted  and  uninfluenced 
by  a  single  human  emotion.  The  character 
is  a  fearful  but  an  intelligible  one ;  and  we 
shall  not  easily  exhaust  the  instructiveneas 
of  it.  We  may  look  through  history  in  vain 
to  find  a  second  specimen :  one  such  was 
enough,  and  that  one  was  raised  up  on  high 
on  the  English  throne,  for  all  mankind  to 
gaze  upon  as  an  example  of  what  Catholicism 
was  able  to  do  with  a  nature  wholly  given 
over  to  it,  in  which  no  other  influence,  either 
of  head  or  heart,  assisted  or  interfered  with 
its  operations. 

The  most  painful  feature  in  the  English 
persecution  is  the  rank  of  the  victims.  Five 
bishops,  and  a  very  few  leading  clergymen 
alone  appear,  of  men  whose  names  were 
known  to  the  world.  There  was  neither 
peer  among  them,  nor  knight,  nor  gentleman 
— only  poor  mechanics,  weavers,  tailors,  car- 
penters, common  day-laborers,  and  poor  blind 
boys.  We  are  unwilling  to  think  that  the 
queen  only  struck  where  she  dared,  and 
would  not  risk  a  collision  which  might  pat 
an  end  to  her  proceedings ;  we  know,  as  a 
fact,  that  it  was  among  the  poor  that  Pro- 
testantism had  the  strongest  hold,  and  that 
the  preachers  of  it  were  as  unlettered  as  the 
first  apostles :  and  yet  as  we  turn  over  the 
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catalogue  of  sufferers,  the  painful  impression 
will  cling  to  us  that  cowardice  was  added  to 
inhumanity. 

The  rest  of  Mary's  life  is  soon  told ;  she 
was  shot  down  from  the  show  of  her  pros- 
perity as  swiftly  as  she  was  raised  to  it ;  her 
life  on  earth  was  one  long  mistake,  and  but 
for  the  brief  delusive  interval,  which  only 
served  to  make  her  cup  more  bitter,  it  was 
one  long  misery.  The  symptoms  which  she 
had  mistaken  for  pregnancy  were  the  ap- 
proaches of  a  hideous  disease.  Her  husband, 
lor  whom  she  had  sacrificed  the  hearts  of 
her  people,  detested  her,  and,  brute  as  he 
was,  took  no  pains  to  conceal  his  aversion. 
He  insulted  her  by  infamous  solicitations  of 
the  ladies  of  her  court;  when  they  turned 
With  disdain  from  him,  he  consoled  himself 
with  vulgar  debauchery ;  and  making  no  se- 
cret of  the  motives  which  had  induced  him 
to  accept  her  hand,  when  the  policy  burst 
like  an  air-bubble,  he  hastened  to  leave  a 
country  which  was  always  execrable  to  him, 
and  a  wife  whose  presence  was  a  reproach. 

Thus  bitterly  Mary's  heart  was  again  flung 
back  upon  itself;  and,  with  seared  feelings 
and  breaking  health,  she  threw  herself  with 
undivided  heart  upon  her  religion  to  fulfil 
the  mission  on  which  she  believed  that  she 
bad  been  sent  by  God.  The  most  severe 
edict  which  was  issued  for  the  persecution 
went  out  after  her  husband  had  left  her, 
proving,  if  proof  were  wanted,  that  she,  and 
not  he,  was  the  author  of  it.  Heretics,  like 
the  Hydra's  heads,  seemed  to  multiply  by 
their  destruction,  and  every  victim  offered, 
land  led  fresh  and  fresh  enthusiasm  for  mar- 
tyrdom. Dragged  in  troops  before  the 
bishops,  the  labor  of  the  latter  was  to  thrust 
upon  them  opportunities  of  escape ;  and, 
fairly  read,  the  history  of  the  Marian  trials  is 
that  of  wretched  judges  compelled  to  admin- 
ister a  law  which  they  abhorred,  and  whose 
one  effort  was  to  escape  the  duties  which  it 
forced  upon  them.  The  queen's  determina- 
tion, however,  only  grew  with  failure.  She 
saw  the  hatred  of  her  people,  but  it  did  not 
move  her.  She  felt  her  life  was  ebbing  from 
her :  it  was  the  more  reason  she  should  make 
haste.  Her  sister's  accession,  which  now 
she  could  not  hinder,  would  be  the  signal  for 
the  downfall  of  all  for  which  she  had  labored, 
if  she  could  not  first  destroy  the  poison.  In 
the  portraits  which  remain  of  her,  we  can 
read  the  history  of  it  all ;  that  high  project- 
ing forehead,  falling  in  and  narrowing  above 
the  eyes — weak,  and  yet  inflexible  ;  foolish, 


yet  with  the  conceit  of  wisdom.  As  she 
sank  and  sank,  the  more  fiercely  she  drove 
on  the  persecution  :  fresh  and  fresh  powers 
were  given  to  the  ecclesiastics  and  fresh  and 
fresh  injunctions  ;  what  had  begun  in  convic- 
tion of  duty,  had  settled  into  a  monomania, 
But  the  endurance  of  the  people,  like  the 
queen's  life,  was  drawing  to  its  limits  ;  and 
it  was  a  race  between  them  which  would  first 
five  in.  Near  as  the  close  of  the  latter  evi- 
dently was,  Cecil  had  to  fear  some  dreadful 
outbreak  would  anticipate  it.  Her  death 
was  openly  prayed  for  in  the  churches,  and 
it  was  idle  to  declare  it  treason.  The  exiled 
clergy  in  Germany  poured  pamphlets  across 
the  Channel,  in  which  it  was  declared  lawful, 
and  even  meritorious,  to  make  away  with 
her /err o  veneno  quocunque  modo,  and  though 
she  justly  made  the  possession  of  such  pa- 
pers punishable  with  death,  yet,  when  the 
nation  shared  the  treason,  the  impossibility 
of  executing  it  made  the  threat  contempt- 
ible. 

Thus  wretchedly,  the  last  sovereign  in 
England  who  reigned  on  to  her  natural  end 
a  Catholic,  sank  towards  the  grave.  She 
ascended  the  throne  when  the  people  whom 
she  was  called  to  govern  were  inclining  to 
return  to  their  old  bondage,  and  her  reign, 
though  but  of  little  more  than  five  years' 
duration,  was  long  enough  to  make  such  a 
return  impossible  for  ever.  Fearful  as  it 
was,  we  cannot  regret  it,  for  those  poor  men 
whom  she  destroyed  secured  in  their  death 
a  perpetual  freedom  to  England  ;  and  if  to 
die  nobly  in  a  noble  cause  be  really  for  a 
mortal  man  the  happiest  service  of  Hie ;  if,  in 
the  midst  of  the  profitless  existence  of  so 
many  millions  of  millions,  those  few  are  to 
be  accounted  blessed  who  have  not  lived  in 
vain,  the  five  hundred  poor  working  men  who 
sank  to  ashes  at  the  stake  by  the  order  of 
Mary  Tudor,  are  not  among  those  whose  fate 
we  most  deplore,  or  who  would  themselves 
ask  us  to  deplore  it.  Surely  happier  far 
was  the  meanest  of  them  all,  than  that  poor 
forlorn  princess  who  was  piteously  divorced 
from  life  by  years  of  agony ;  who,  although 
she  passed  away  a  queen  amidst  the  splendor 
of  a  palace,  yet  knew  too  well  in  dying  that 
no  man  or  woman  left  on  earth  would  waste 
one  regret,  or  shed  one  tear  upon  her  mem- 
ory ;  and  who,  in  the  miserable  consciousness 
of  the  vanity  of  her  existence,  prayed  that 
she  might  be  buried  in  the  habit  of  a  poor 
religieuse,  in  whioh  alone  k  would  have  been 
well  for  her  if  she  had  lived. 
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Spite  of  all  the  great  lions  of  London, 
and  wearied  with  the  incessant  bustle  of  the 
Strand,  where  omnibus  followed  omnibus 
through  the  whole  day  and  night,  how  deli- 
cious was  it  to  take  a  flight  by  railway  from 
London  into  the  country,  and  there  to  spend 
a  few  days  with  friends  whose  indescribable 
kindness  made  it  pleasant  to  feel  one's  self 
obliged  to  them. 

It  had  rained  and  been  stormy  the  whole 
day,  but  towards  sunset  the  west  horizon 
grew  bright,  and  cast  splendid  beams  upon 
the  heavy  masses  of  cloud  in  the  east.  The 
wet  trees  and  6elds  shone  in  the  radiance  of 
the  sunset,  which  became  still  warmer,  still 
more  brilliant,  giving  promise  to  the  earth  of 
a  bright  to-morrow. 

And  several  bright  and  beautiful  days  suc- 
ceeded ;  beautiful  and  quiet  days  spent  in 
conversation,  wandering  in  verdant  groves 
listening  to  the  songs  of  birds ;  in  cheerful 
drives ;  agreeable,  calm,  social  life !  Would 
that  it  were  the  lot  of  many  to  enjoy  rural 

life  such  as  I  *  enjoyed  at ,  in  the  house 

of  Mr.  and  Mrs. . 

With  my  hostess  and  friend  I  visited  the 
wealthy  houses  of  some  of  their  rural  neigh- 
bors, furnished  with  all  the  conveniences  of 
life,  with  exquisite  articles  of  luxury,  flowers, 
paintings,  statuary ;  I  visited  also  the  little 
farmhouses  and  cottages  in  the  village,  and 
in  the  fields,  where  the  people  labor  for  their 
daily  bread,  and  know  little  of  any  other  lux- 
ury than  that  and  rest. 

Tne  houses  of  the  rich  were  richer  in  noble 
works  of  art  than  is  common  in  the  wealthy 
houses  of  Sweden  ;  the  condition  of  the  poor 
seemed  to  me  nearer  to  that  of  our  peasantry 
in  Sweden,  but  the  dwellings  were  lighter, 
more  roomy,  and,  above  all,  much  neater. 
This  was  in  the  county  of  Surrey. 

One  day  we  were  present  at  a  so-called 
ploughing  match  between  the  counties  of 
Surrey  and  Middlesex.  The  day  was  beau- 
tiful, and  the  scene  new  and  fresh,  although 
not  many  people  were  present,  that  is  to  say,  a 
ew  hundred  peasants,  and  about  twen- 
ty  equipages.     The  country  people,  and  most 


of  the  middle  class,  ranged  themselves  like  a 
moving  framework  to  the  field  in  which  the 
ploughing  was  to  take  place.  The  carriages 
were  drawn  up  on  a  green  mound  which 
commanded  it.  There  also  was  erected  a 
white  tent,  before  which  stood  a  colossal  head 
of  Indian  corn  and  bows  of  ribbon,  which 
were  intended,  as  I  imagine,  to  accompany 
the  distribution  of  the  prizes.  The  people 
seemed  well  disposed  and  to  be  enjoying 
themselves,  many  smoking  their  pipes.  I  saw 
no  strong  liquor  on  the  field,  nor  indeed  any 
refreshment  whatever. 

All  eyes  were  directed  to  the  ploughmen, 
who,  about  twenty  in  number,  ploughed  and 
ploughed  industriously  and  in  silence  under 
the  eyes  of  the  spectators.  Each  light  plough 
seemed  to  be  provided  with  a  little  wheel  by 
which  it  was  guided.  I  walked  around  the 
field,  on  the  arm  of  one  of  the  rival  gentle* 
men;  but,  according  to  my  judgment,  it 
seemed  difficult  to  decide  between  Surrey 
and  Middlesex.  The  general  opinion,  how- 
ever, appeared  to  be  in  favor  of  a  Middle- 
sex man,  in  the  service  of  my  polite  conduc- 
tor, who  was  said  to  plough  the  most  accu- 
rate furrows.  And  I  learned,  in  the  evening, 
that  the  prize  had  been  adjudged  to  him. 

In  about  an  hour  the  people  collected  to- 
gether on  the  mound  where  the  tent  stood. 
A  sort  of  travelling  carriage,  full  of  persons, 
drove  up  and  made  a  halt  there.  One  of  the 
gentlemen  in  the  carriage  stood  up  and  ad* 
dressed  the  people,  and  announced  that  pri- 
zes would  now  be  given  as  rewards  for  faith- 
ful servitude  in  that  neighborhood.  The 
speaker  lamented,  at  the  same  time,  that  per- 
sons of  affluence  there  showed  a  decreasing 
interest  in  this  institution,  and  that,  with  eve- 
ry year,  the  subscriptions  became  less,  from 
which  cause  they  were  compelled  to  offer 
smaller  rewards,  and  to  leave  many  good 
servants,  well  deserving  of  reward,  altogeth- 
er without  any.  The  speaker  admonished 
the  wealthy  to  warmer  zeal  in  the  cause,  and 
more  liberality  in  their  contributions. 

After  this,  several  men  and  women  of  the 
working  class  were  called  forth,  and  these, 
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b  appearance  and  dress,  were  not  unlike  oar 
Swedish  peasantry  around  Stockholm.  They 
advanced,  each  in  his  place,  to  receive  the 
prises,  which  consisted  of  money,  from  half- 
a-crown  to  a  sovereign.  I  could  have  wished 
the  man — a  sort  of  rural  police  or  orderly — 
who  called  out  the  servants,  and  who  showed 
them  to  their  seats  after  they  had  received 
their  rewards,  in  some  other  place, with  such 
dry  and  uncourteous  manner  did  he  per- 
form his  office,  making  a  contrast  equally 
striking  with  the  real  gentlefolks  as  with  the 
peasantry. 

The  whole  scene  gave  me  the  impression 
that  this  distribution  of  prizes,  mere  money 
rewards  of  from  five  to  twenty  shillings, 
for  twenty  or  thirty  years'  faithful  service, 
does  not  belong  to  the  present  age,  and  cer- 
tainly says  as  little  for  its  conception  of  virtue, 
and  virtue's  reward,  as  of  the  necessity  for 
society  to  stimulate  it  in  this  manner. 

We  were  invited  to  a  breakfast  after  the 
ploughing  match,  but,  as  it  was  then  late, 
we  preferred  driving  home,  pausing  by  the 
way  to  observe  some  beautiful  views  in  that 
richly  cultivated  country.  How  like  a  large 
beautiful  garden ! 

There  grew  upon  the  height  where  we 
stood,  anal  had  seen  the  same  in  many  fields 
of  England,  bushes  not  unlike  our  Swedish 
juniper,  but  which  bore  remarkably  beautiful 

Jellow   flowers,  of  the   pea- blossom  form. 
[rs. told  me  that  Linnseus,  when  he  first 

came  to  England,  and  saw  a  field  covered 
with  these  bushes,  then  in  full  bloom,  threw 
himself  on  his  knees,  and  kissed  the  earth 
which  produced  flowers  so  beautiful.* 

One  day,  one  of  my  beautiful  days  at , 

we  drove — my  amiable  hostess  and  myself — 
to  Windsor,  where  Queen  Victoria  was  then 
residing  with  her  family.  The  castle  and  its 
neighborhood  are  among  the  most  noble  and 
most  magnificent  in  England,  and  deserve  to 
be  visited  for  their  own  sake.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  possible  that  the  chance  which  was  thus 
afforded  me  of  seeing  England's  Queen  was 
the  attractive  power  in  my  case.  I  had  been 
assured  that  I  might  easily  be  presented,  but 
there  was  not  attractive  power  enough  to 
draw  me  to  the  Queen  on  those  terms,  as 
then  various  requirements  of  the  toilet  would 
have  had  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Yet  surely,  for  such  a  woman,  and  for  such 
a  Queen,  I  might  very  willingly  take  a  deal 
of  trouble,  and  put  on  my  best  clothe 


•It  is  perhaps  needless  to  mention  that  the 
flower  referred  to  is  the  yellow  gone. — Teaks. 


merely  for  the  pleasure  of  looking  into  her 
eyes  and  touching  her  hand. 

Lightly  rolled  our  easy  little  carriage  on 
our  way  to  Windsor.  The  day  was  mild, 
but  cloudy ;  we  had  both  umbrellas  and  para- 
sols with  us,  that  we  might  be  prepared 
either  for  rain  or  sunshine.  We  drove  alone 
a  garden- like,  cultivated  country,  here  and 
there  scattered  over  with  peasants'  cottages 
and  pretty  country  residences.  After  an 
agreeable  drive  of  two  hours,  we  reached  the 
park  of  Windsor,  which  appeared  to  me  ex- 
tensive and  rich  in  noble  trees,  whilst  it 
lacked  the  romantic  beauty  and  picturesque 
character  of  the  royal  parks  of  Sweden,  as 
Djurgarden,  Haga,  and  Rosenborg. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  magnifi- 
cent avenue,  commanded  by  the  equestrian 
statue  of  George  III.  on  a  rock,  the  Castle  of 
Windsor  presents  itself  in  magnificent  per- 
spective, with  its  bat  tl  em  en  ted  walls  and 
tower,  and  its  fluttering  banner,  reposing 
firmly  and  quietly  on  its  height,  with  a  back- 
ground of  ethereal  space. 

The  Normans  first  erected  the  castle. 
William  the  Conqueror,  charmed  by  the  glo- 
rious prospect  from  this  height,  fortified  the 
castle  here  by  his  own  strong  hand.  And 
all  the  English  monarchs  who  have  resided 
there  have  left  some  memorial  of  their  love 
for  that  proud  and  beautiful  abode.  The 
noble,  magnanimous  Edward  III.,  born  at 
Windsor,  built  nearly  the  whole  of  the  cas- 
tle. The  tyrannical,  sensual  Henry  VIII., 
the  husband  and  murderer  of  many  wives, 
built  the  gate  which  still  bears  his  name. 
Bloody  Queen  Mary  celebrated  here  her  ho- 
ney-moonwith  the  husband  so  worthy  of  her, 
Philip  11/  Queen  Elizabeth  built  the  most 
magnificent  of  the  terraces.  Charles  I.  lived 
here,  first  as  king,  and  afterwards  as  prisoner. 
Charles  II.  left  here  traces  of  his  love  for 
pomp  and  luxury  of  all  kinds.  William  III. 
and  Queen  Anne  beautified  the  park,  by 
planting  avenues  of  elm  and  beech.  George 
III.,  who  lived  almost  entirely  at  Windsor, 
restored  the  antique  beauty  of  the  castle. 
Windsor  was  his  favorite  residence.  There 
he  abode  in  his  youthful  days,  and  during 
his  whole  life,  abounding  in  storms  and  victo- 
ries ;  here  he  was  confined  when  the  eyeballs 
of  mind  and  body  became  darkened  ;  here  he 
might  be  seen  wandering  about  in  dressing- 
gown  and  long  white  beard,  the  blind  eyes 
rolling  restlessly,  now  and  then  striking  on 
the  piano  a  few  notes,  a  few  accords  of  his 
favorite  Handel,  but  deaf  to  the  sound  of 
the  bell  which  tolled  for  the  burial  of  his 
grand-daughter,  the  heir  of  his  crown>  tha 
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beloved  of  his  people,— deaf  to  the  rolling 
wheels  of  the  funeral  procession  which  con- 
ducted her  to  the  grave,  which  seemed  as  if 
it  would  not  open  for  him. 

Next  came  George  the  Fourth,  lavishing 
gold  and  finery  upon  Windsor,  to  make  it  a 
suitable  home  for  pleasure  and  dissipation 
more  heathenish  than  Christian,  and  shrink- 
ing from  the  public  eye,  and  thus  he  was 
compelled  to  purchase,  at  a  great  cost,  a 
lofty  tower,  which  a  curious  subject  had 
built  close  beside  the  park,  for  the  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  what  went  forward  there,  es- 
pecially in  the  neighborhood  of  the  charming 
Virginia  Water,  where  the  monarch  was  ac- 
customed to  row  about,  in  a  little  boat  orna- 
mented with  Mahommedan  symbols. 

George  the  Fourth  left  at  Windsor  many 
portraits  and  statues  of  himself,  but  not  a 
single  noble  memory. 

But  that  did  William  the  Fourth,  the  sail- 
or king,  as  he  is  called,  and  the  good  Queen 
Adelaide.  They  made  Windsor  a  favorite 
place  of  resort  for  the  people,  whose  eyes 
they  did  not  shun,  but  whom  they  loved  to 
see  around  them,  as  parents  do  their  children. 

Under  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert 
is  Windsor  less  than  ever  a  home  of  pomp 
and  festivity  ?  No !  but  more  and  more  is  it 
the  home  of  human  virtues,  both  public  and 
private.  People  dcrnot  talk  of  the  pleasures 
of  the  royal  pair,  but  they  speak  of  their  ex- 
cellent schools  for  poor  children,  and  their 
excellent  institutions  for  old  servants.  Peo- 
ple do  not  build  inquisitive  towers  in  the  en- 
chanting neighborhood  of  Virginia  Water, 
that  they  may  spy  out  the  secret  pleasures 
of  royalty,  but  they  drive  thither  to  see  the 
beautiful  farms  which  Prince  Albert  has  de- 
signed, where  happy  human  beings  live  and 
children  play. 

We  drove  through  avenues  three  English 
miles  long  on  each,  side  the  park,  compos- 
ed of  beautiful  trees,  elms  and  beeches.  The 
view  of  the  castle  the  whole  way,  with  its 
round  tower  and  fluttering  banner,  is  really 
magnificent.  We  drove  through  the  little 
town  of  Windsor,  and  then  up  to  the  castle. 
We  first  visited  the  chapel,  a  beautiful  an- 
tique building,  which  powerfully  moves  the 
excited  mind  to  devotion,  and  then,  whilst 
waiting  for  admission  into  the  castle,  walked 
to  and  fro  upon  the  Terrace — Queen  Eliza- 
beth's work  and  place  of  exercise ;  in  truth, 
a  promenade  fit  for  a  proud  queenly  spirit. 
The  view  from  this  point  is  so  extensive  and 
free,  that  one  seems  to  behold  half  the  globe 
at  one's  feet.  Through  the  vast  expanse  of 
meadow,  the  royal  Thames  meanders,  gleam- 


ing forth  like  silver,  while  the  spires  of  Eton 
College  raise  themselves  commandingly  above 
a  multitude  of  lesser  towers,  country  church- 
es, villages,  and  towns,  till  at  length,  in  the 
blue  distance,  the  horizon  encloses  the  rich 
and  immense  landscape  in  a  half  circle.  How 
Queen  Elizabeth  must  have  felt  as  she  gazed 
on  this  picture ! 

Elizabeth  Tudor ! — I  love  her  not,  for  she 
was  not  a  noble  woman,  however  grand  she 
might  be  as  a  sovereign ;  but  I  love  her  pic- 
ture in  history*  love  it  for  the  contrasts  which 
it  presents.  The  proud  Queen  on  the  terrace 
at  Windsor,  with  half  the  world  at  her  feet ; 
and  then  later,  during  the  last  days  of  her 
life,  heart-broken  by  the  treachery  of  Essex 
and  his  death  on  the  scaffold,  sitting  silent, 
with  eyes  riveted  on  one  spot,  the  finger 
pressed  upon  the  closed  lips,  refusing  medi- 
cine, wishing  for  death,  deaf  to  all  words, 
excepting  those  of  prayer.  How  unlike  are 
the  pictures !  I  think  that  I  love  her  best 
in  the  last,  because  she  died  with  a  yet  warm 
heart. 

This  Elizabeth  stands,  nevertheless,  with 
a  rare  glory  in  history,  alone  in  more  than 
one  way.  Happiness  and  misery,  love  and 
hate,  victories  and  the  scaffold  ;  the  utmost 
splendor  of  noon-day  ;  the  deepest  dark- 
ness of  night ;  and  amid  all  these  a  will,  an 
intellect,  which  knew  how  to  govern,  to  go- 
vern itself  as  well  as  others — an  extraordi- 
nary human  life ! 

Beside  this  stands  Queen  Victoria,  as  a 
sun-bright  idyl. 

We  went  into  the  apartments  of  the  castle ; 
I  shall  not  say  much  of  their  magnificence, 
or  of  their  paintings.  I  was  more  struck 
with  what  I  saw  in  Warwick  Castle  ;  besides, 
as  the  Queen  was  now  residing  at  Windsor, 
the  most  beautiful  rooms  and  the  best  pic- 
tures were  not  shown.  Of  the  latter,  none 
made  a  deeper  impression  on  my  memory 
than  the  excellent  portraits  of  Pope  Pius 
VII.,  and  of  Cardinal  Gonsalvi,  perhaps  in 
some  degree  from  the  remarkable  contrast, 
in  form  and  character,  which  these  presented 
with  those  of  the  English  statesmen,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  gallery.  The  most  re- 
fined and  the  highest  degree  of  intellectual 
character  is  expressed  in  these  beautiful  Ital- 
ian forms,  speaks  in  their  penetrating  eyes, 
seems  to  exist  in  the  very  touch  of  the  tips 
of  their  fingers ;  one  might  say  that  the 
noblest  Italian  wine  flowed  in  their  veins. 

Will  Queen  Victoria  drive  out  to-day?  we 
inquired  from  some  of  the  castle  attendants. 
No  one  could  say  positively  ;  the  Queen  had 
gone  out  on  horseback  several  times  last 
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reek,  perhaps  also  to-day  she  might  ride 
rat  in  the  afternoon. 

We  had  already  been  two  hours  at  Wind- 
K>r9  it  was  now  past  three  in  the  afternoon, 
ind  as  we  wished  to  reach  home  before  dusk, 
ind  as  we  saw  no  signs  of  a  royal  cavalcade, 
ire  determined  to  wait  no  longer,  but  to  set 
rat  on  our  homeward  way.  We  went  down 
jo  the  carriage  which  had  drawn  up  below, 
ratside  the  iron  gates,  the  nearest  approach 
to  the  castle.  Here  we  found  about  a  hun- 
Ired  persons  assembled,  mostly  of  the  lower 
bUm,  although  well  dressed,  who  appeared 
to  be  waiting  for  something  that  was  to 
some  from  the  castle,  towards  which  they 
looked  up. 

We  had  just  taken  our  seats  in  the  car- 
riage, when  we  heard  it  said,  "  The  Queen 
ia  coming." 

So  it  was!    Queen  Victoria  with  Prince 
Albert,  and   their  attendants,  came  riding 
down  from  the  castle,  and  on  toward  the 
iron  gates,  which  opened  for  them.      We 
drew  up  our  carriage  in  order  to  see  the 
Queen  as  perfectly  as  possible ;  and  that  was 
not  difficult,  for  she  came  on  slowly,  and 
looked  quietly  around  her.     She  was  dressed 
in   a    blacky  closely-fitting  riding    habit,  a 
black  riding  hat,  without  veil  or  ornament, 
and  rode  upon  a  brown  horse.      To  the  left 
of   the  Queen  rode  Prince  Albert,  on  her 
right  an  elderly  gentleman,  who  looked  like 
a  German.     After  the  Queen,  upon  a  pony, 
rode  her  eldest  son,  the   young  Prince  of 
Wales,  no  one  on  either  side;  afier  him  came 
a  stately  lady  and  two  gentlemen,  with  three 
servants   following.      All   were   dressed    in 
black,  all  rode  upon  brown  horses ;  the  whole 
cavalcade  looked  as  simple  and  unpretend- 
ing as  possible.  I  had  my  eyes  riveted  upon 
the  Queen.     She  seemed  to  me,  between  the 
two  tall  gentlemen,  almost  like  a  little  girl. 
I  remembered  the  imposing  figure  and  glance 
of  our  Northern  Queen.     1  could  not  judge 
of  the  much-praised  and  beautiful  form  of 
the  head  on  account  of  the  riding  hat,  which 
alto  concealed  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead. 
However,  the  small  figure  appeared  to  me 
remarkably  well  proportioned  and  elegant, 
and  she  sate  her  horse,  which  seemed  to 
carry  her  as  if  in  sport,  gracefully  and  well. 

She  looked  at  us,  and  saluted  us  with  a 
short  nod  of  the  head.  There  was  more  of 
kindness,  however,  in  Prince  Albert's  glance 
and  bow.  Then  came  the  little  Prince  with 
his  hat  lifted  from  his  head,  and  the  light 
locks  raised  by  the  wind,  a  delicate  looking 
boy,  but  with  eyes  and  an  expression  from 
which  an  angel  seemed  to  glance,  so  grave 


and  gentle  did  he  look,  that  lovely  nine-years' 
old  boy!  The  sight  of  him  affected  me 
greatly,  and  I  could  not  help  saying  in  Swe- 
dish, "  God  bless  thee,  thou  beautiful  child !" 
Some  over-loyal  little  boys  waved  their 
hats  so  zealously,  that  the  Queen  said  to 
them,  "  Put  on  your  hats !  you  heighten  the 
horses !"  And,  turning  at  the  same  moment 
towards  where  we  were,  I  saw  an  expression 
on  her  pouting  under  lip  of  which  I  would 
willingly  have  seen  more,  because  there  was 
in  it  suppressed  merry  laughter. 

But  they  rode  on,  the  cavalcade  turned  to 
the  left  into  a  by-road  of  the  woods,  and  van- 
ished among  the  green  trees.  I  said  farewell 
to  the  hope  of  ever  seeing  more  of  Queen 
Victoria;  yet,  nevertheless,  I  did  see  more 
of  her,  thanks  be  to  fate  and  to  my  old  Swe- 
dish umbrella,  which  for  the  last  time  in 
foreign  parts  did  me  now  good  service.  Mrs. 

s  coachman,  one  of  Queen  Victoria's 

loyal  subjects,  who  had,  duritg  our  drive  to 
Windsor,  been  especially  desirous  of  avoiding 
a  certain  heavy  and  sandy  road,  now  found 
reason  for  not  avoiding  it,  probably  because 
he  had  seen  the  Queen  take  the  same  road  ; 
and  hence  it  was  that,  to  our  surprise,  we 
found  ourselves,  after  half  an  hour's  plough- 
ing of  the  sand,  close  upon  Queen  Victoria's 
train.     After  we  had  driven  slowly  for  a  few 
minutes,  the  Queen  turned  round  and  mo- 
tioned with  her  hand  for  our  coachman  to 
drive  past  them.     He  obeyed,  and  just  as  we 
came  past  the  Queen,  he  dashed  forward  in 
order  to  clear  the  way  for  Her  Majesty.  We 
had  not  gone  fifty  yards,  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rapid  movement  of  the  car- 
riage, one  of  the  doors  flew  open,  and  all  the 
umbrellas  and  parasols  flew  up  to  cast  them- 
selves on  the  ground  at  the  feet  of  Queen 
Victoria.     I  caught  at  them,  but  too  late  to 
save  my  Swedish  umbrella,  which  resolutely 
seemed  to  fling  itself  out  of  the  carriage  upon 
the  road.     My  Swedish  umbrella !  my  faith- 
ful companion  during  a  three  years'  travel — 
my  travelling  companion  in  America  and  the 
West  Indies — no !  I  could  not  leave  it  here 
to  be  trampled  upon  by  the  feet  of  Queen 
Victoria's  horse.    I  must  pick  it  up  even  if 
from  beneath  that  very  horse's  feet. 

"We  must  stop!  I  must  get  out!"  said  I 
to  my  irresolute  friend,  "  I  must  have  my 
umbrella  again  !" 

Mrs. called  to  her  coachman  to  stop, 

and  I  alighted  from  the  carriage.     At  the 
same  moment  up  galloped  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Albert,  laughing  and  nodding  kindly 
to  me,  who  could  not  ueA^  Vwx^vfc^^^*^ 
1  Then  tiiej  iota  ^*»X  w>  w»  <&  ^»  >gafc*r 
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men  indicating  to  us  that  the  umbrella  had 
been  picked  up  and  restored  to  the  hands  of 
the  coachman.  I  was  glad  to  have  recover- 
ed my  faithful  travelling  companion,  and  al- 
most equally  glad  that  by  means  of  its  self- 
sacrificing  interposition,  I  had  received  an 
impression  of  Queen  Victoria  which  could 
scarcely  have  been  improved. 

There  are  countenances,  which  we  may  see 
for  whole  days,  and  yet  not  understand  them 
until  one  has  seen  a  tear  in  the  eye.  Other 
countenances  there  are,  which  are  unexplain- 
ed enigmas,  until  a  smile,  or  a  good  hearty 
fit  of  laughter  lights  them  up.  And  thus 
was  it,  when  Victoria,  laughing  and  nodding 
to  me,  flew  past  me  light  and  airy  as  a  fairy 
Queen.  I  at  once  understood  the  magic 
power  of  her  person ;  for,  like  sunlight  break- 
ing through  the  cloud,  like  a  flower  bursting 
from  its  bud,  was  the  laughter  in  the  Queen's 
countenance.  There  was  in  it  a  high  degree 
of  natural  life,  freshness,  vivacity,  good  hu- 
mor, and  a  good  deal  of  peculiar  character. 
After  this,  I  can  easily  comprehend  what  a 
noble  lady,  who  often  sees  the  Queen,  said 
on  one  occasion,  in  reply  to  my  remark, 
"  What  a  little  Queen  you  have !"  "  Yes,  she 
is  a  little  Queen,  but  on  a  large  scale !  She 
seems  to  me  always  like  a  human  being  such 
as  God  made  her,  while  the  greater  number 
of  human  beings  seem  to  be  such  as  God  did 
not  make  them !" 

A  human  being  such  as  God  made  her, 
natural,  true  in  everything !  What  a  beauti- 
ful idea.     And  the  "  greater  number  of  hu- 


man beings  such  as  God  did  not  make  them*9 
— how  true  1 

Alas !  educators,  establishments  for  edu- 
cation, books,  the  world — they  take  care  that 
we  shall  not  be  that  which  God  created  us, 
and  that  it  shall  sometimes  require  half  a  life, 
nay,  that  we  shall  not  succeed  sometimes 
through  the  whole  of  life,  in  discovering  what 
the  Creator  really  intended  us  to  be. 

It  is  easy  to  see  what  a  power  of  fascina- 
tion a  Queen,  perfectly  natural  in  manner, 
and  who  possesses  so  much  that  is  naturally 
noble  and  good  in  character,  may  exercise 
over  the  human  mind  in  this  artificial  world. 

On  our  return  from  Windsor  we  passed 
Runnymede,  so  remarkable  in  English  his- 
tory, which  lies  on  a  little  island  in  the 
Thames,  where  Magna  Charta  was  signed  by 
King  John.  The  sweet  icjyllian  landscape, 
now  illumined  by  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun, 
scarcely  recalled  the  gloomy  times,  and  the 
bitter  contests  between  the  people  and  the 
kingly  power,  which  led  to  the  concluding  of 
the  contract  between  the  two,  and  which  thus 
made  the  place  remarkable. 

When  at  home,  once  more  in  that  kind, 

beautiful  home,  at ,  I  wrote  that  which 

it  and  its  possessors  made  me  feel : — 

"  From  a  good  home  it  is  not  far  to  heaven !" 

And  if  I  carry  with  me,  to  my  beloved  home 
in  Sweden,  no  other  knowledge  than  that  of 
the  many  good  and  beautiful  homes  on 
earth,  it  is  no  small  gain  from  my  long  wan- 
derings. 


The  Business  Habits  of  the  Queen. — 
A  few  days  ago  her  Majesty  had  ordered  a 
piano- forte  for  one  of  the  royal  children  to 
bo  sent  from  a  London  maker's  to  Windsor, 
and  it  not  arriving  as  speedily  as  she  expect- 
ed, she  summoned  the  Controller  of  the 
Household  to  "  know  the  reason  why." 
"Please  your  Majesty,  it  has  arrived,"  said 
Cecil  Foster,  who  dreads  the  arithmetical 
irritability  of  the  British  lion,  "  but  there  is 
15s.  9d.  carriage  to  pay,  and  it  has  not  been 
unpacked  yet.  "  Then  pack  it  back  again !" 
exclaimed  Vic.  Reg.  Fid.  Def.  Britanniarum 
Dei  Gratia ;  adding,  "  Were  I  a  private  cus- 
tomer, they  would  have  been  glad  to  send 


it  free,  and   they  shall  not  impose  on  a> 
queen."     Back    accordingly   went    the  in- 
strument, which  has  never  left  off  playing" 
the  Stomach-Ache  Overture  ever  since,  aW- 
least  in  the  imagination  of  the  manufacturers^ 
Since  her  return  from  the  north,  also,  aha 
has  found  out  that  Castle  coal  cellars  are  by 
no  means  so  well  off  in  the  matter  of  eco- 
nomic caloric  as  the  bills  for  that  item  led 
her  to  suppose ;  and  the  discovery  exploded 
in  a  flare-up  that  made  the  place  considera4 
bly  too  hot  for  those  who  had  undertaken  W 
provide  a  comfortable  fireside  by  the  domes- 
tic hearth  of  "  regal  Windsor's  stately  keep." 
— Correspondent  of  a  Liverpool  paper. 
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Tmt  Duke  of  Wellington — with  mat  good 
ste  and  a  thoughtful  consideration  for  the 
wishes  of  many  who  feel  an  interest  in  Art, 
Sod  a  laudable  curiosity  about  the  habits  at 
home  of  his  illustrious  father — is  about  to 
open  Apsley  House  to  the  public.  Apsley 
Douse  was  built  about  1785-6,  by  Henry 
Bathurst  Baron  Apsley,  Earl  Bathurst,  and 
Lord  High  Chancellor,  the  son  of  Pope's 
friend: — 

*  Who  plants  like  Bathurst,  or  who  builds  like 
Boyle  ?" 

It  was  for  some  time  the  residence  of  the 
Duke's  elder  brother,  the  late  Marquis  Wel- 
lasley, — and  was  purchased  by  the  great 
Duke  in  the  year  1820.  The  house,  origin- 
ally of  red  brick — as  Mr.  Cunningham  tells 
ws  in  his  Handbook, — was  faced  with  Bath- 
stotte  in  1828, — when  the  Piccadilly  portico 
and  the  gallery  to  the  west  or  Hyde  Park 
side  were  added  by  the  Messrs.  Wyatt. 
Much  of  the  house  is,  however,  of  Bathurst's 
building, — and  exhibits  throughout  tokens 
of  want  of  skill  and  taste  in  the  original 
builder,  and  the  more  modern  tokens  of  al- 
terations that  have  not  very  skilfully  supplied 
or  concealed  the  original  defects.  The  por- 
tico is  a  portico  to  let, — fit  only  for  London 
sparrows.  The  site,  however,  is  the  finest 
in  London :— commanding  the  great  west- 
end  entrance  into  London,  and  the  gates  of 
the  best  known  Parks.  A  foreigner  called 
it,  happily  enough,  No.  1,  London: — and 
when  the  Duke  was  alive  and  in  Apsley 
House,  many  have  been  heard  to  regard  him 
not  only  as  Constable  of  the  Tower,  but  as 
itable  of  London,  with  his  castle  actually 
at  its  double  gates.  The  house,  in- 
_w  stood  at  one  time  a  kind  of  siege ;  and 
Iron  blinds — bullet  proof,  it  is  said — were 
up  by  the  Duke  during  the  ferment  of 
Reform  Bill,  when  his  windows  were 
broken  by  a  London  mob.  What  the  great 
man  saw, — and  what  he  lived  to  see !  How 
far  less  universal  would  the  feeling  have  been 
about  him  in  1882,  had  he  died  then  instead 
rf  in  1852 ! 


The  house  is  left  very  much  as  we  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  it  in  the  Duke's  lifetime. 
We  recollect,  however,  a  very  large  and  im- 
pressive collection  of  marble  busts  on  the 
Waiting-Room  table,  grouped  together  with- 
out much  order,  but  striking  and  tasteful  not- 
withstanding— very  few  of  which  are  now  to 
be  seen.  There  were  two  of  "  the  Duke" — 
one  by  Nollekins, — two  of  "  Castlereagh," — 
two  of  "  Pitt," — and  busts  of  "  George  the 
Third,"  the  "  Duke  of  York,"  the  "Emperor 
Alexander,"  and  "  Sir  Walter  Scott,"— the 
Scott  by  Chan  trey.  Now,  the  busts  are  fewer 
in  number,  and  differently  arranged.  On  one 
side  of  the  door  leading  from  this  room  to  the 
principal  staircase  is  Steele's  bust  of  "the 
Duke, ' — and  on  the  other  Chan  trey's  "  Cas- 
tlereagh." In  a  corner  is  Nollekin's  charac- 
teristic bust  of  "  Pitt," — and  in  a  place  of 
honor  is  a  reduced  copy  of  Rauch's  noble  sta- 
tue of  "Blucher."  Above  are  views  of  Lis- 
bon and  other  places  in  Portugal  and  in  Spain, 
— too  high  to  be  seen  to  advantage. 

From  the  hall  the  visitor  passes  to  the  prin- 
cipal staircase: — a  circular  one, — lighted  from 
above,  and  through  yellow  glass.  Here, 
bathed  in  saffron  color,  stands  Canova's  co- 
lossal statue  in  marble  of  "  Napoleon"  holding 
a  bronze  figure  of  Victory  in  his  right  hand. 
This — to  our  thinking  Canova's  greatest  work, 
for  it  is  manly  and  antique- looking,  not  mere- 
tricious and  modern — was  presented  to  the 
Duke  by  the  Allied  Sovereigns.  It  was  exe- 
cuted, however,  if  we  mistake  not,  for  Napo- 
leon himself.  The  staircase  opens  on  the  "Pic- 
cadilly Drawing  Room"  : — a  small,  well-pro- 
portioned room,  containing  a  few  fine  and 
interesting  pictures,  ancient  and  modern. 
Among  the  former  is  a  fine  Caravaggio — 
"  The  Card  Players" :— half-lengths,— fine  in 
expression,  and  marvellous  in  point  of  color, 
and  light  and  shade.  Beneath  it — but  not 
too  well  seen,  on  account  of  the  barrier — is  a 
small  good  Brouwer — "A  Smoking  Party." 
Over  the  fire-place,  is  a  small  full-length — 
perhaps  by  Vandermeulen— of  the  great 
"  Duke  of  katlboiQU^i  w^wutauSi? 
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From  the  "  Piccadilly  Drawing-room,"  the  | 
visitor  passes  to  the  "  Drawing-room :" — a 
large  apartment  deriving  its  chief  light  from 
Piccadilly.  Here  the  eye  is  at  first  arrested 
chiefly  by  four  large  copies  by  Bonnemaison 
after  Raphael.  The  ladies  are  detained  here 
by  two  Sevres  vases  presented  to  th#  Duke 
by  Louis  XVIII., — country  gentlemen  by 
"  The  Melton  Hunt,"  by  Mr.  Grant,  the  Royal 
Academician, — and  historical  students  by  a 
small  full-length  of  Napoleon  studying  the 
map  of  Europe. 

From  the  "  Drawing  Room "  the  visitor 
euters  "  The  Picture  Gallery  :" — the  princi- 
pal apartment  in  the  house.  Here  are  seen 
the  King  of  Sweden's  present  of  two  fine 
Vases  of  Swedish  Porphyry — standing  mo- 
destly at  the  side, — while  in  the  centre  are 
two  noble  Candelabras  of  Russian  Porphyry, 
a  present  from  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  The 
walls  are  hung  with  yellow, — the  ceiling  is 
richly  ornamented  and  gilt, — and  the  furni- 
ture throughout  is  yellow.  In  this  room  is 
the  "  Jfcw's-eye"  of  the  collection, — the  lit- 
tle Correggio,  "Christ  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives," — the  most  celebrated  specimen  of 
the  master  in  this  country.  It  is  on  pannel ; 
and  a  copy,  thought  to  be  the  original  till 
the  Duke's  picture  appeared,  is  now  in  the 
National  Gallery.  This  exquisite  work  of 
Art — in  which  the  light,  as  in  the  Notte, 
proceeds  from  the  Saviour — was  captured  in 
Spain,  in  the  carriage  of  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
— restored  by  the  captor  to  Ferdinand  the 
Seventh, — but,  with  others  under  like  cir- 
cumstances, again  presented  to  the  Duke  by 
that  sovereign.  Next  in  excellence  after  the 
single  Correggio  are,  the  examples  of  Velas- 
quez— chiefly  portraits,  but  how  fine ! — some- 
thing between  Vandyck  and  Rembrandt.  The 
pictures  at  Apsley  House  are  either  chance 
acquisitions  abroad,  commissions  to  artists, 
or  portraits  of  Napoleon,  of  his  own  officers, 
his  own  family  and  friends.  In  this  room, 
at  the  north  end,  is  a  marble  bust  of  Pauline 
Bonaparte,  by  Canova — a  present  to  the 
Duke  from  the  artist,  as  appears  by  the  in- 
scription on  its  back. 

From  the  Gallery,  the  visitor  now  enters 
the  back  of  the  building,  with  its  windows 
looking  northwards,  past  the  statue  of  Achil- 
les, and  up  Park  Lane.  Here  are  two  rooms 
— "the  Small  Drawing  Room"  and  the 
"  Striped  Drawing  Room  "—both  filled  with 


portraits  of  all  sizes.  Here  are,  Wilkie's  full- 
length  of  William  the  Fourth, — Gambardel- 
la's  hard-painted  portrait  of  the  present 
"Duchess  of  Wellington," — and  the  large 
picture  by  Sir  William  Allan  of  the  "  Battle 
of  Waterloo,"  with  Napoleon  in  the  fore- 
ground, bought  from  the  painter  by  the  Duke 
himself  —  with  this  remark,  that  it  was 
"  good,  very  good — not  too  much  smoke." 

From  "  the  Striped  Drawing  Room  "  the 
visitor  descends  by  a  back- staircase  into  the 
rooms  immediately  below  the  Picture  Galle- 
ry. Here  is  "  The  China  Room :" — not  rich 
in  Delft,  or  China,  or  Chelsea,  or  Dresden 
ware, — but  boasting  a  most  elegant  and  ex* 
quisite  blue  and  gold  service  that  many  a 
lady  will  linger  over  with  eyes  of  admiration. 
Here,  too,  is  Stothard's  "  Wellington  Shield," 
in  gold,  presented  to  the  Duke,  in  1822,  by 
the  Merchants  and  Bankers  of  London, — 
and  here  is  the  Silver  Plateau  presented  by 
the  Regent  of  Portugal.  A  few  good  busts 
in  bronze  crown  the  cases  containing  these 
elegant  and  costly  gifts. 

*  rom  this  little  El  Dorado  of  handsome 
things  the  visitor  passes  first  to  "  the  Secre- 
tary's Room," — then  to  "  the  Duke's  Private 
Room,"— and,  lastly,  to  "the  Duke's  Bed 
Room  ! " — all  three  on    the    ground-floor. 

"  The  Secretary's  Room"  wears  the  appear- 
ance of  a  room  belonging  to  a  man  of  busi- 
ness and  a  methodical  man  who  is  Secretary 
to  a  great  man.  The  Duke's  own  room  is 
just  what  one  expected  the  Duke's  room  to 
be  like  : — lined  with  book-cases — filled  with 
red-covered  Despatch  Boxes — having  a  red 
morocco  reading-chair,  a  second  chair,  a  desk 
to  stand  and  write  at,  a  glass  screen  to  keep 
the  cold  away  and  not  conceal  the  books  and 
papers  behind  it,  tables  covered  with  papers, 
and  a  few  portraits. 

A  narrow  passage  to  the  east  leads  to  th» 
"  Duke's  Bed  Room  :" — a  small,  shapeless^ 
ill-lighted  room,  with  a  rather  common  ma— 
hogany  young  person's  bedstead,  surmount' 
ed  by  a  tent-like  curtain  of  green  silk.     Nei- 
ther   feather    bed    nor  eider-down    pillow 
gave  repose  to  the  victor  of  Waterloo  and 
the  writer  of  the  Dispatches.   This  illustrious 
and  rich  man  was  almost  as  humble  in  hit 
wants  in  this  way  as  Charles  XII.  of  Swe- 
den.    The  Iron  Duke,  * 

What  though  his  eightieth  year  was  by, 
was  content  with  a  mattrass  and  a  bolster. 
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The  Literary  Gazette  sums  up  in  the  following 
comprehensive  manner,  the  literary  products  of  the 
past  year : 

By  far  the  richest  department  has  been  that  of 
bistory  and  biography.    Of  historical  works  the 
following  are  among  the  most  important :  Grote's 
Greece,  yolomes  ix.  and  x.,  Bancroft's  American 
devolution,  Niebuhr's  Ancient  History,  Dr.  Gotz- 
laif's    and  Davis's  China,  Life  of  Gustavus  Vasa, 
Urquhart's  Francesco   Sforza,  Pocock's    India  in 
Greece,    Sharpens  Egypt,    England    and    France 
voder    the    House    of    Lancaster,    Miss    Strick- 
land's Queens  of  Scotland,  Pauli's  Life  of  King 
Alfred,  Miss  Pardoe's  Marie  de  Medicis,  Lamar- 
tine's  History  of  the  Restoration,  Stirling's  Clois- 
ter Life  of  Charles  V.,  Lady  Lewis's  Lord  Clar- 
endon  and  his  Contemporaries,  Farini's    Roman 
State  from  1815  to  18*0,  translated  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, and  the  continuation  of  Alison's  History  of 
Europe.    Of  works  of  biography,  some  of  which 
abound  in  historical  materials,  we  may  mention  Mrs. 
Homer's  Memoirs  of   the  Duchess  *  d'Angouleme, 
Hardy's  Memoirs  of  Lord  Langdale,  The  Memoirs 
of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  The  Life  and  Let- 
ters of  Niebuhr,  Lord  Cockburn's  Life  of  Jeffrey, 
Elme's  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
Hanna's  Life  of  Chalmers,  Count  Cesare  Balbo's 
Life  and  Times  of  Dante.    Of  biographies  more 
literary    in   their    theme?,    or    less    bearing    on 

S folic  events,  we  may  name  Aird's  Life  of  D.  M. 
oir  (Delta),  The  Memoirs  of  Margaret  Fuller, 
Countess  d'Ossoli,  Guizot's  Corneille  and  Sbakspeare, 
Morley's  Palissy  the  Potter,  Chambers's  Life  of 
Burn?,  Memoirs  of  Robert  and  James  Haldane, 
Freeman's  Life  of  Kirby,  and  the  first  volume  of 
Lord  John  Russell's  Life  and  Correspondence  of 
Moore,  Nor  must  we  omit  Miss  Mitford's  Literary 
Recollections,  and  Mr.  Jerdan's  Autobiography.  Of 
books  of  voyages  and  travels  a  large  number 
have  appeared  during  the  year,  some  of  them 
relating  to  countries  not  over-visited  by  tourists,  as 
Fortune's  China  and  the  Tea  Districts,  Capt.  Kep- 
pel's  Indian  Archipelago,  Hue's  Travels  in  Tartary 
and  Tibet,  Coke's  Ride  over  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
Oliphant's  Nepaul,  Captain  Peel's  Ride  through  the 
Nubian  Desert,  and  Thomson's  Himalaya  and  Tibet 
Of  travels  in  countries  more  frequently  described 
there  is  much  that  is  new  or  interesting  in  Sullivan's 
Rambles  and  Scrambles  in  North  and  South  America, 
Andrew  Hamilton's  Denmark,  St.  John's  Isis,  an 
Egyptian  Pilgrimage,  Lear's  Journal  of  a  Tour  in 
Calabria,  Bartlett's  Syria  and  Sicily,  Sir  F.  B.  Head's 
Fortnight  in  Ireland,  and  Our  Antipodes,  by  Cap- 
sain  Mundy.  Several  works  connected  with  the 
arctic  exploring  expeditions  have  also  appeared,  of 
which  the  chief  are  Osborne's  Stray  Leaves,  and 
Dr.  Sutherland's  Journal. 

We  may  name,  as  among  the  chief  poetical  works 
of  the  year,  Lord  Maidstone's  Abd-el-Kader,  The 
Poems  of  the  Hon.  Julian  Fane,  Afghanistan,  Helen 
of  Innspruck,  Lochlin  Dhu,  and  Titus,  or  the  Fall 
of  Jerusalem.    The  poetical  Remains  of  Sidney 


Walker,  and  the  collected  edition  of  the  Works  of  Ed- 
mund Reade,  deserve  honorable  mention;  and  Ten* 
nyBon's  Ode  on  the  Death  of  Wellington  merits  for 
its  author  the  distinction  of  being  the  laureate  of 
the  year,  as  well  as  the  official  wearer  of  the  bays. 
Of  prose  works  of  fiction  the  usual  crowd  has  ap- 
peared, Thackeray's  Esmond  being  the  first  in  merit, 
with  Eliot  Warburton's  Darien,  Deacon's  Annette, 
Miss  Sinclair's  Beatrice,  Mrs.  Trollope's  Uncle  Walter, 
and  other  ordinary  novel*,  as  Agatha  Beaufort,  Basil, 
The  Melvilles,  <fcc. 

Among  classical  works  Dr.  Latham's  Germania, 
and  the  Dictionaries  of  Dr.  William  Smith,  deserve 
special  notice.  Of  works  connected  with  theologi- 
cal literature,  the  most  important  are  the  Chevalier 
Bunsen's  Hippolytus  and  his  Age,  and  Rogers's 
Eclipse  of  Faith. 

The  publication  of  new  as  well  as  valuable  works 
in  the  cheap  monthly  series  of  volumes,  such  as  the 
Traveller's  Library,  Readings  for  the  Rail,  and  the 
like,  is  more  generally  extending,  and  in  this  form 
many  good  and  useful  books  have  been  of  late  is- 
sued. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  and  its  accompanying  litera- 
ture, has  been  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  year ; 
while  the  gold  discoveries  in  Australia,  and  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  have  called  forth 
a  large  number  of  publications.  Among  the  mis- 
cellaneous literature  of  the  year  there  have  been 
some  important  works,  as  Roget's  Thesaurus  of  the 
English  Language,  Campbell's  Modern  India. 

The  year  has  been  marked  by  the  death  of  sev- 
eral men  eminent  in  literature,  art,  or  science, 
among  whom  will  occur  the  names  of  Thomas 
Moore,  Eliot  Warburton,  Fynes  Clinton,  Professor 
Macgillivray,  Professor  Thomson  of  Glasgow,  Wm. 
Thompson  of  Belfast,  Gideon  Man  tell,  J.  G.  Chil- 
dren, and  Professor  Empson ;  and  the  death  of  Ada 
the  only  daughter  of  Lord  Byron,  and  of  the  two 
Miss  Elerrys,  the  friends  of  Horace  Walpole,  sug- 
gested many  literary  and  historical  recollections. 

Of  the  recent  issues  of  the  London  press  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal : 

Lord  John  Russell's  Life  and  Correspondence  of 
Moore,  first  two  volumes,  attract  general  attention, 
as  well  as  provoke  some  criticism.  The  work  takes 
a  foremost  place  in  literature.     It  is  elegantly  re- 

Sroduced  in  this  country  by  the  Messrs.  Applkton, 
ew  York. 

Continuation  of  Alison's  History  of  Europe,  voL 
i.,  has  appeared,  and  is  reprinted  by  the  Harpzbb 
in  numbers. 

Capt  Keppel's  long  announced  Narrative  of  the 
Voyage  of  the  Mroander,  with  the  journals  of  Sir 
James  Brooke,  the  celebrated  Rajah  of  Sarawak, 
has  appeared  elegantly  illustrated,  a  most  valuable 
book  on  the  India  Archipelago, 

Ranke's  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  and  Monarchy 
in  France  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centu- 
ries, 2  vols. 

A  Tour  of  Inquiry  through  France  and  Italy, 
illustrating  their  present  political,  social  and  reli- 
gious condition,  tyj  RdcoraA  %^*imkc,  ^m^^^ub 
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work  on  Turkey,  Circassia,  Ac.,  was  so  well  re- 
ceived. 

Lives  of  the  Brothers  William  and  Alexander 
Humboldt  Translated  from  the  German  of 
Klencke  <fc  Schleiser.  A  work  of  interest,  though 
evidently  defective,  and  not  well  written. 

Pictures  from  Sicily,  by  W.  H.  Bartlett,  the  cel- 
ebrated artist-traveller. 

A  Sixth  Edition  of  Dr.  Hook's  well-known  Church 
Dictionary. 

A  translation  of  Prosper  Merimee's  Demetrius, 
the  Impostor,  or  Romantic  Episodes  in  Russian 
History. 

A  supplementary  volume  of  the  Life  and  Letters 
of  Niebuhr.  The  volume  consists  of  four  parts— the 
Chevalier  Bunsen's  account  of  his  masters  political 
views;  a  series  of  extracts  from  Niebuhr's  letters 
from  Holland  in  1808-9,  addressed  to  his  father, 
Dora  Hensler,  and  others ;  a  collection  of  political 
fragments;  and  miscellaneous  selections, chiefly  his- 
torical and  antiquarian,  from  the  body  of  his  minor 
writings.  The  hrst  part  is  entirely  new,  and  in 
some  respects  it  is  the  most  interesting  portion  of 
the  volume. 

Sepulchral  Antiquities  of  Livonia,  by  Bahr.  The 
occurrence  of  a  spring-flood  of  unusual  height  in  the 
River  Dwina,  which  passes  near  the  village  of  As- 
cberade,  in  Livonia,  in  the  year  1837,  by  washing 
away  the  incumbent  soil,  disclosed  the  sepulchres 
of  some  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Livonia — the 
implements,  arms,  and  ornaments  which  they  con- 
tained belonged  to  a  race  essentially  different  from 
the  three  great  families  which  have  furnished  the 
chief  population  of  Europe — the  Celt,  the  Teuton, 
and  the  Slave.  The  work  of  Bahr  contains  the  first 
detailed  account  of  this  discovery  which  has  ap- 
peared. The  burial  place  which  contained  these 
graves  had  an  area  of  1  000  paces  by  400,  divided 
into  squares  by  double  rows  of  stones,  about 
the  size  of  common  paving  stones.  The  skele- 
tons were  contained  neither  in  stone  nor  wooden 
coffins,  but  laid  on  the  naked  earth,  about  a  foot  and 
a  half  or  two  feet  below  the  stones.  Among  the 
contents  of  these  graves,  the  helmets  or  headpieces 
are  most  remarkable  for  their  form.  They  are 
composed  of  strips  of  bronze,  fastened  on  a  cap,  and 
ranged  In  six  rows,  growing  gradually  smaller  to- 
wards the  top,  and  surmounted  by  a  couple  of  bells. 
Tores  are  frequent,  of  the  form  familiar  to  us  in  the 
ancient  sepulchres  of  northern  and  western  Europe ; 
others  have  cylinders  of  twisted  wire  strung  upon 
them,  or  small  metallic  plates,  jingling  against  each 
other.  Beads  of  colored  glass,  clay,  and  amber,  are 
common  in  the  graves,  even  those  of  males.  Some 
of  the  glass  beads  indicate  great  skill  in  their  fabri- 
cation, and  therefore  were  probably  imported  from 
countries  in  a  higher  state  of  civilization  than 
Livonia  ever  enjoyed. 

A  narrative  of  a  visit  to  Lew  Chew  and  the  Lew- 
chewans,  in  October,  1S50,  by  George  Smith,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  Victoria,  Hong  Kong,  presents  the  most 
recent  information  on  the  condition  of  the  country, 
about  which  much  interest  was  first  raised  by  the 
journal  of  the  voyage  of  Captain  Basil  Hall.  Dr. 
Smith  devotes  a  large  part  of  his  narrative  to  a 
statement  of  the  laudable  efforts  made,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  to  intro- 
duce Christian  knowledge  and  civilization  into  these 
islands. 


History  and  Mystery  of  the  Three ;  or,  the  Triple 
System  from  the  ancient  Egyptians  to  the  Britons, 
including  the  birth  of  the  new  son,  or  year,  by  J. 
Bates. 

Statistics  and  Facta  in  reference  to  the  Lord's  Day. 
by  J.  T.  Bailee.  ' 

A  new  and  uniform  edition  of  the  Congregational 
Lectures. 

The  Works  of  Bishop  Cosin,  now  £M  collected, 

4  vols. 

The  second  volume  of  Dickens's  Child's  History 
of  England. 

Tuscalana,  or  Notes  and  Reflections,  written  (br- 
ing vacation,  by  A.  Edgar,  Esq.,  barrister. 

The  Silent  Revolution,  or  the  future  effects  of 
Steam  and  Electricity  on  the  condition  of  mankind, 
by  M.  A.  Qarney. 

A  Methodization  of  the  Hebrew  Verba,  by  Rev.T. 
D.Gregg. 

Guizot's  History  of  Representative  Government, 
translated. 

A  new  edition  of  Prof.  Hind's  profound  work  m 
Comets. 

An  Astronomical  Vocabulary,  also  by  Prof.  J.  & 
Hind. 

Political  and  Military.  Events  in  British  Iedk 
from  1756  to  1849,  by  W.  Hough,  Esq. 

Manco,  the  Peruvian  Chief,  or  an  Englishman1! 
Adventures  in  the  Country  of  the  Incaa,  by  W.  & 
G.  Kingston,  2  vols. 

Burmah  and  the  Burmese,  by  H.  R.  H.  Mac- 
kenzie. 

Miiller's  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin,  translated  by 
Wm.  Pulsford. 

Reminiscences  of  an  Emigrant  Milesian,  8  vok. 

Study  of  the  English  Prose  Writers,  from  tat 
Fourteenth  Century  to  Queen  Anng,  by  A.  SpU 


Mrs.  Marsh's  new  tale,  Castle  Avon ;  Mr.  Collinrt 
tale  of  Basil ;  Miss  Sinclair's  Beatrice,  are  amonf 
the  principal  new  works  of  fiction. 

The  announcements  for  the  coming  year  an 
equally  attractive  with  the  foregoing.  Mr.  Bentltt 
announces  the  Memorials  and  Correspondence  of 
Charles  James  Fox,  on  which  the  late  Lord  Hollaed 
was  understood  to  be  so  long  engaged.  The  workt 
however,  is  now  to  be  edited  by  Lord  John  Russell 
A  history  of  the  Administration  of  the  East  Indb 
Company,  by  Mr.  Kaye,  author  of  the  History  of 
the  War  in  Afghanistan ;  a  History  of  the  Colonia  1 
Policy  of  the  British  Empire  from  1847  to  1851,  by 
the  present  Earl  Grey ;  the  fifth  and  coocludiBf 
volume  of  the  Letters  of  the  Earl  of  Chefterfield,  in- 
cluding some  new  letters  now  first  published  frosj 
the  original  MSS.,  under  the  editorship,  as  before, 
of  Lord  Mahon ;  two  volumes  of  Letters  of  the  Poet 
Gray,  so  often  announced  by  Mr.  Bentley,  are  It 
come  out  at  last  during  the  present  season.  They 
will  be  edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  Mitford,  author  of 
the  Life  of  Gray. 

Murray  announces  the  Lowe  Papers,  left  in  a 
mast  of  confusion  at  the  death  of  Sir  Harris  Nicholas, 
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ra— Mil»m  tli»  8t  Helen*  Life  of  Napoleon  in  its 
tree  light.  The  Castlereagb  Papers  will  include 
matter  of  moment  connected  with  the  Congress  of 
Tirana,  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  and  the  occupation 
■f  Paris.  The  aame  publisher  announces  the 
Speeches  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  also  a  work  by 
Mr.  George  Campbell, called  Indians  it  maybe, and 
Mother  by  Capt.  Elphinstone  Erskine  about  the 
Western  Pacific  and  Feejea  Islands. 


otti.  An  Historical  Memoir  of  Fra  Dolcino  and  bis 

Mr.  Bobn  will  have  read;  in  a  few  days  Yule- 
lUe  Legends,  a  collection  of  Scandinavian  Tales 
sad  Traditions,  edited  by  B.  Thorpe,  Esq. 

Messrs.  Hurst  <fc  Blackett,  whose  names  now 
take  the  place  of  Mr.  Colbnrn's,  as  bis  successors, 
ar»  about  to  publish  Memoirs  of  the  Court  and 
Osbinelsof  George  the  Third,  to  be  compiled  from 
original  family  documents  by  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
bam  and  Cbandos. 

Poet*  and  Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  is 
the  title  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  by  the  Earl  of  "Bel- 
fast, The  delivery  of  popular  lectures  by  men  uf 
distinguished  position  in  social  or  political  life  is  a 
new  and  notable  feature  of  the  present  lime.  'The 
Duke  of  Argyll,  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  tbe  Karl  of 
Oaiiiale,  Lord  Ebringtnn,  are  among  the  titled  lee- 
ters*s  who  have  thus  contributed  to  tbe  instruction 
and  entertainment  of  the  people.  In  Ireland  the 
example  has  been  followed  by  the  Earl  or  Uelfsst, 
who  delivered,  during  the  month  of  March  in  the 
present  year,  •  course  of  lectures  on  the  poets  of 
Utt  nineteenth  century.ibr  tbe  benefit  of  the  Library 
Fund  of  the  Working  Glasses  Association. 

Amuigax  Wobjes. 
Dr.  Hamilton's  erudite  work,  originally  publish- 
ed by  Mr.  Dodd,  of  New  York,  under  the  title  of 
"Hie  Friend  of  Moses,1'  has  been  republished  in 
Edinburgh.  The  Atheiiarum  says  of  it  I  "  Dr.  Ham- 
ilton for  tbe  most  part  defends  (be  literal  and  com- 
monly received  interpretation  of  the  Mosaic  narra- 
tire,  and  Ibis  be  does  with  a  full  knowledge  of  all 
the  most  recent  objections,  whether  derived  from 
science,  from  critical  research,  or  from  alleged  un- 
dent oriental  archives.  The  researches  and  argu- 
ment* of  the  moat  recent  writers  of  all  classes  and 
countries,  both  believers  and  skeptics, — as  BunBen, 
Lepaius,  Strauss,  Agoaaix,  i'richard,  are  ably  ex- 
amined in  this  volume.  Whatever  amount  of  assent 


ability  and  fairness  of  his  arguments,  the  e: 

ha  research,  and  tbe  clear  and  comprehensive  view 

given  of  all  the  subjects  under  controversy." 

Foe's  Works,  with  a  notice  of  his  life  and  genius, 
by  James  Hanns,  Esq.,  with  twenty  illustrations, 
have  been  republished.  Tbe  illustrations  are  styled 
by/  the  Literary  Uaxettt  ae  "gracefully  fantas- 
tic." 

Dr.  Samuel  Davidson's  learned  and  elaborate  trea- 
tise on  Biblical  criticism,  the  most  complete  and  eru- 
dite work  on  (he  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Scriptures 
to  the  English  language,  has  been  reprinted  in  two 
•logout  volumes,  bj   Gould  A  Lincoln,  of  Boston. 


887 
ir  do  gnat  credit  to  this 


The  work  and  the   ■ 

enterprising  house. 

Miss  Mcintosh's  beautiful  and  touching  tale,  The 
Lofty  and  tbe  Lowly,  has  been  reprinted  by  Mr, 
BenUey,  under  the  title  of  Good  iu  All  and  None  All 
Good.    It  was  here  published  by  Appleton  4  Co. 


Guiaot's  admirable  Critiques  upon  Corneille  and 
Shakapeare  have  been  reprinted  in  two  neat  vol- 
umes by  Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  third  volume  of  Lamartine's  History  of  the 
Restoration  in  France,  ha*  also   bees  issued  by  the 

The  fourth  and  concluding  volume  of  Chambers's 
Life  and  Writings  of  Bums,  haa  been  issued  by  the 

Mr.  Redfield  has  published  during  the  month.  Dr. 
O'Muara'e  well  known  and  most  valuable  work,  Na- 
poleon in  Exile,  in  !  vols.  ISmo.  Dr.  O'Meara  was 
Napoleon's  surgeon,  residing  with  him  during  most 
of  tbe  period  of  his  incarceration.  Tbe  memoranda 
of  conversations  with  the  great  exile  are  full  of  in- 
terest, and  give  a  better  view  of  his  character  and 
mind  than   perhaps  could  be  gained  in  any  other 

Mr.  R.  has  also  conferred  a  great  favor  upon  the 
literary  world  by  gathering  from  the  volumes  of 
Hansard's  Debates,  the  speeches  of  MnCaulay  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  he  has  published  in  two 
neat  volumes.  Hacaulav's  speeches  bave  much  of 
the  extraordinary  brilliancy,  clearness  and  power  of 
his  written  productions.  As  they  were  fully  pre- 
pared beforehand,  some  of  the  maturest  thoughts 
of  this  greatest  uf  living  rhetoricians  are  here  to  be 
found.  Those  who  hare  read  bis  essays  will  need 
no  inducement  to  desire  to  peruse  his  speeches. 

Blanchard  A  Lea,  of  Philadelphia,  have  i*eued  a 
second  edition  of  (Air  John  Herschell's  celebrated 
Outlines  of  Astronomy,  a  work  of  u: 
dition  and  oomprehetr: 


"  The  Briliih  Quarterly  Reviete  is  thus  spoken  nf 
by  (ha  Examiner :  "One  of  the  best  periodicals  that 
ever  haa  been  devoted  to  tbe  intellectual  sen  ice  of 
any  one  part  of  tbe  religious  public  is  this  Sriltih 
Quarterly  Jtevieu,  the  organ  of  disseuters  from  tbe 
discipline  rather  than  from  tbe  general  doctrines  of 
the  English  church.  It  is  distinguished  by  a  whole- 
some liberality  of  thought,  a  large  spirit  of  charity 
in  tbe  discussion  of  theological  topics,  and  a  pure 
spirit  of  religion  spread  insensibly  and  unobtrusive- 
ly over  tbe  whole  matter  of  iu  pages.  It  is  im- 
measurably removed  from  the  form  of  the  old 
Methodist  Mogaxines  upon  which  Sydney  Smith 
tit,  it  is  as  good  and 
bad  and  low  minded. 
si] j  express." 
replace  Mr.  Empsoo  in 
the  editorship  of  the  Sdinlurgk  Jievieie,  is  Mr. 
George  Cornewall  Lewis, — long  the  Whig  financial 
secretary  at  the  Treasury  ;  and  on  three  occasions  the 
unsuccessful  candidate  fur  election  into  tbe  present 
Parliament.  The  At/itn<eum  says  Mr.  Lewis  is 
favorably  known  as  an  author, — is  distinguished 
for  his  knowledge  of  political  econoniy, — and  though 
not  himself  a  contributor  to  the  higher  classes  of 
literature,  is  said  to  appreciate  literature  in  all  it* 
branches  with  a  hearty  and  duKxiuuroXVaf,  v<!v>&>- 


iiired  out  the  vials  of 
high-minded  as  they  1 
Stronger  praise  we  cunn 
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In  his  bands,  therefore,  the  Edinburgh  may  pro- 
bably again  become  more  a  representation  of  gen- 
eral literature  than  it  was  under  Mr.  Em  peon's 
management 

The  speeches  in  Parliament  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Wellington  are,  we  are  informed,  about  to  be  col- 
lected and  published  uniformly  with  the  far-famed 
Wellington  Despatches.  The  collection  was  com- 
menced by  the  late  Colonel  Garwood,  continued  by 
the  Colonel's  widow,  and  actually  corrected  in  many 
places  by  the  Duke  himself 

Apsley  House,  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  home, 
is  to  be  opened  to  the  public.  It  contains  some  fine 
works  of  Art — a  first-rate  Correggio— good  exam- 
ples of  Velasquez,  and  throughout  seems  to  repre- 
sent the  peculiar  likings  of  the  hero.  Napoleon 
is  very  prominent,  and  always  honorably  so. 

Mr.  James  Francis  Stephens,  F.L.8.,  late  Presi- 
dent of  the  Entomological  Society,  died  on  the  22nd 
of  December,  at  his  house  in  Kennington,  after  eight 
or  ten  days*  illness,  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

German  papers  announce  that  Herr  Humboldt 
has  completed  a  fourth  volume  of  his  Cosmos ;  and 
the  manuscript  being  in  the  printer's  hand,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  it  will  shortly  make  its  appearance. 

Alexander  Dumas  has  commenced  publishing  in 
the  feuilliton  form,  in  one  of  the  Paris  daily  news- 
papers, a  new  work,  called  Isaac  Laquedern.  In  a 
sort  of  introduction  he  tells  the  public  thatjt  is  to 
occupy  eighteen  volumes, and  that  it  is  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  twenty  years'  reading  and  reflection,  and  of 
innumerable  iourneyings — in  fact,  the  fraud  work 
of  his  life, — that  on  which  he  will  base  Bis  claim  to 
fame.  In  this  introduction  Alexander  makes  known 
that  from  the  commencement  of  his  literary  career 
up  to  the  present  time  he  has  produced  not  fewer 
than  seven  hundred  volumes  and  fifty  plays. 

The  copyright  of  the  complete  works  of  Victor 
Hugo,  together  with  the  stock  and  engravings  on 
hand,  have  just  been  sold  in  Paris  for  82,000  francs, 
3,280/.,  by  the  company  which  purchased  them 
several  years  ago.  1  he  new  proprietors  intend  to 
publish  the  works  in  parts,  at  four  sous  each.  This 
form  of  .publication  has  already  been  adopted  with 
immense  success  for  the  works  of  George  Sand, 
Balzac,  Sue,  and  other  popular  writers ;  also  for 
translations  of  Scott,  Byron,  Cooper,  and  Dickens. 

The  Official  German  Newspaper  Catalogue  for 
1S53  contains  the  titles  of  692  newspapers  and 
periodicals  of  an  unpolitical  character,  while  the 
political  papers  advertised  for  the  year  number 
1878.  646  papers  and  periodicals  have  become  ex- 
tinct since  1850. 

The  Archbishop  of  Cologne  has  ordered  a  museum 
of  religious  antiquities,  and  especially  of  art,  to  be 
formed  from  the  possessions  of  different  churches  in 
his  dioces  e. 

The  Garden  of  Plants  at  Paris  has  just  been  en- 
riched with  a  fine  chimpanzee,  aged  four  years.  He 
is  very  docile,  seems  pleased  at  being  visited,  and 


manifests  a  desire,  not  difficult  to  be  gratified,  to 
play  with  children. 

Dr.  Julian  Schmidt,  whose  distinguished  critique 
on  the  works  of  Dickens  we  noticed  some  time  ago, 
is  publishing  a  History  of  Modern  German  Litera- 
ture. 

It  was  stated  some  time  ago  that  the  French 
Government  had  prohibited  any  of  the  Paris  news- 
papers from  publishing  any  work  of  Eugene  Sue) 
in  its  feuilletons.  The  prohibition  has  now  been 
withdrawn,  and  the  Siecle  has  commenced  a  new 
work  by  him,  called  'Gilbert  et  Gilberte.'  The 
popular  author,  however,  is  still  kept  in  exile. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  has  presented  a  portrait  of  John 
Knox  to  the  library  of  Geneva,  and  it  has  been  re- 
ceived by  the  dieciples  of  Calvin  with  marked 
pleasure.  It  is  copied  from  the  portrait  of  the  re- 
former at  Holyrood. 

The  French  translation  of  Mr.  Macaulay'e  History 
of  England  has  been  published  within  the  last  few 
days  at  Paris,  and  has  been,  as  was  expected, 
eagerly  read. 

Lord  Frankfort  is  in  the  House  of  Correction. 
He  wears  the  prison  apparel,  and  appears  to  feel 
hie  degradation  most  keenly.  He  will  be  exempt- 
ed from  the  task  of  the  treadmill  and  oakum- 
picking. 

A  witness  of  the  two  late  ceremonies  in  Franca 
and  England  says,  that  the  proclamation  of  the  em- 
pire was  far  less  magnificent  than  the  Duke's  fune- 
ral and  a  great  deal  more  melancholy. 

M.  Michaud  is  engaged  in  publishing  a  new 
edition  of  his  uncle's  celebrated  Biographic  Uni- 
verselle,  which  will  contain  the  first  series  and  sup- 
plement of  that  valuable  work,  with  additions  and 
corrections.  It  will  be  published  in  52  vols.  8va; 
the  tenth  volume  (Daab-— Dhya)  is  published.  The 
subscription  price  is  12fr.  50c  ($2.50)  per  volume. 

The  son  of  Niehuhr,  the  historian,  has  published 
in  Berlin  a  constitution  for  the  Netherlands,  drawn 
up  by  his  father  in  1814,  at  the  request  of  King 
William  I. 

M.  Thiers  has  gone  to  London  to  obtain  from 
Lord  Mahon,  the  executor  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, the  permission  to  read  the  Duke's  papers  relat» 
ing  to  the  wars  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Peter  the  Great  and  his  Mother. — The  engrav- 
ing accompanying  the  present  number  graphically 
depicts  a  scene  in  the  life  of  Peter  the  Great,  whet 
his  life  was  saved  by  the  daring  and   presence  c 
mind  of  his  mother.     Pursued  by  the  nobles  ant 
their  followers,  who  had  killed  his  father,  the 
and  all  his  brothers,  the  Empress  kept  the  assassi 
at  bay,  by  intimidations  and  importunities,  until 
arrival  of  a  royal  force  which  had  started  for  th 
rescue.    The  event  made  a  great  impression  u 
the  mind  of  the  future  Czar,  and  ministered  to,  i 
did  not  create,  that  veneration  for  his  mother  wh-  ^B 
distinguished  him  in  after  life. 
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t  da  dim  Bond. 


THE    PBESS    IN    THE   NINETEENTH    CENTCET.* 


"Mr  child,  you  have  made  a  fortune," 
•aid  tbe  player  in  a  Comedy ;  "  it  is  time  to 
Jiave  ancestors."  Since  Journals  have  be- 
•wine  a  power,  we  have  created  for  them 

3uite  a  genealogy.  It  appears  too  recent  to 
ate  their  origin  during  the  middle  ages,  and 
whilst  we  are  wailing  for  development*  from 
Greece,  it  ia  to  Borne  that  we  would  ascribe 
their  nativity.  One  of  these  days,  some 
learned  man,  surpassing  his  predecessors,  will 
find  in  some  inscriptions  pretended  traces  of 
journals  of  Sparta  and  of  Athens.  Notwith- 
standing the  authority  of  Dr.  Johnson,  not- 
withstanding the  weightier  authority  of  one 
of  the  most  learned  and  ingenious  men  of 
our  times,  we  cannot  recognize  journals  in 
the  acta  diurna  of  ancient  Home.  It  is  with 
as  little  foundation  that  we  have  ascribed 
their  origin  to  Venice ;  this  opinion  is  to  be 
attributed  solely  to  the  etymology  of  the 
word  gazette  which  is  incontestably  a  Venetian 
word.  At  tbe  time  of  the  wars  against  the 
Turks,  the  Government  of  Venice,  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  legitimate  curiosity  of  the  cit- 


*  Tfc«  Prea  in  JEngUnd,  its  origin,  its  ooaUaU, 
and  its  MUbliahnsM. 

vol,  zxvm.  jia  m. 


isens,  caused  a  rinuni  of  the  news,  which  had 
been  received  from  the  theatre  of  war,  to  be 
read  on  the  public  place,  and  a  small  piece 
of  money,  called  gazetta,  was  given  to  attend 
the  lecture,  or  to  take  communication  of  what 
had  been  read.  For  this  reason,  say  the  ety- 
mologists, the  name  of  gazette  was  applied 
to  single  sheets  containing  the  news,  when 
they  were  printed  and  circulated  amongst 
tbe  public.  Nothing  appears  more  natural 
or  more  satisfactory,  than  a  like  conjecture  ; 
unfortunately,  we  do  not  find  in  Italy  any 
trace  of  these  printed  sheets.  As  for  the 
lectures  made  by  order  of  Government  on  the 
public  place  of  Venice,  they  probably  took 
place  in  all  the  Italian  republics,  and  certain- 
fy  at  Florence,  as  is  proved  by  a  collection 
of  documents  in  manuscript,  preserved  in  the 
library  of  that  town. 

These  documents,  no  more  than  the  acta 
diurna,  have  no  resemblance  to  Journals.  At 
all  times  and  in  all  countries,  it  has  been  ne- 
cessary for  governments  to  communicate  their 
laws  and  their  acts  to  the  public.  In  one 
place  they  were  published  at  the  sound  of 
tbe  drum  and  by  the  ministry  of  the  publio 
crier ;  in  another,  recoom  -h-j*  VvA.  *w»  '"su- 
it 
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scriptions,  sometimes  engraved  on  stone,  and 
sometimes  on  movable  tablets.  Since  the  in- 
vention of  printing,  this  has  been  almost  en- 
tirely superseded  by  placards  affixed  on  the 
walls.  The  means  nave  differed,  the  end  has 
always  been  the  same.  Inscriptions,  procla- 
mations, public  lectures  are  so  many  different 
channels  employed  by  governments  to  com- 
municate news  to  the  public,  which  it  is  in- 
dispensable they  should  know.  They  are,  if 
we  choose  to  call  them  so,  official  publica- 
tions :  it  is  not  what  we  understand  by 
Journals. 

The  Journal  is  the  offspring  of  the  art  of 
printing,  it  could  not  get  along  without  it. 
Rapidity  of  publication,  regular  issues,  the 
faculty  of  being  multiplied  indefinitely,  the 
condensation  of  a  crowd  of  matters  in  a  nar- 
row space,  are  all  conditions,  which  form  the 
very  essence  of  a  Journal,  and  which  could 
not  be  reunited,  when  printing  was  unknown. 
It  is  therefore  in  modern  times,  and  even  at  a 
very  recent  date,  that  we  must  place  the  or- 
igin of  Journals.  The  English,  at  a  very  early 
day,  claimed  for  their  country  the  initiative 
in  this  kind  of  publication,  but  their  preten- 
sions were  based  on  a  literary  fraud,  of  which 
no  person  is  now  any  longer  the  dupe.  There 
is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  amongst 
a  collection  of  old  Journals,  which  is  the 
most  complete  in  the  world,  three  printed 
sheets,  with  the  title  of  the  English  Mercury, 
bearing  the  numbers  50,  51  and  54,  and  the 
date  of  1588.  Reference  is  made  in  one  of 
these  sheets  to  the  departure  of  the  invinci- 
ble Armada,  and  in  another  to  an  engagement 
between  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  the  Spanish 
fleet,  and  the  capture  of  a  vessel,  the  Saint 
Frangois,  commanded  by  Don  Pedro  de 
Valdez.  At  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
Chalmers  met  with  these  three  sheets 
in  the  researches  he  made  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  had  no  doubt  of  their  authenti- 
city. In  the  biography  of  a  grammarian 
and  Scotch  journalist,  published  in  1794,  the 
honor  of  the  invention  of  newspapers  is  as- 
cribed to  England  and  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  the  necessity  of  inventing  a 
new  mode  to  communicate  information  is  at- 
tributed to  the  alarm  which  was  created  in 
that  country  by  the  Armada.  On  the  au- 
thority of  Chalmers,  all  the  encyclopaedias, 
dictionaries,  and  authors,  that  have  had  oc- 
casion to  mention  any  thing  about  newspapers, 
for  the  last  fifty  years,  have  gone  as  far  back 
as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  to  fix  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  periodical  sheet.  In  1839, 
a  person  in  the  employ  of  the  British  Museum, 
Mr,  Thomas  Watts,  thought  he  would  open 


the  precious  volume  which  contained  the 
English  Mercury,  and  the  first  look  convinced 
him,  that  the  pretended  Journal  of  1588  was 
a  forgery.  Tlie  type  was  evidently  of  the 
last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the 
distinction  between  the  u  and  the  v  and  be- 
tween the  I  and  the  J,  which  was  altogether 
unknown  to  the  printers  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, was  every  where  carefully  observed. 
Besides  these  material  points,  the  examina- 
tion of  the  text  left  no  doubt  whatsoever. 
The  fabricated  Journal  gives  to  Sir  Francis 
Vere  the  title  of  Knight  many  months 
before  he  received  it  from  Elizabeth ;  it  em- 
ploys words  which  were  not  in  use  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  ascribes  a  victory  to 
Drake  on  a  day  on  which,  on  the  contrary, 
the  English  Admiral  ran  a  very  great  risk  of 
being  taken  by  the  Spaniards.  In  a  pamphlet 
which  he  afterwards  published,  Mr.  Watts 
showed  very  clearly  the  fraud  of  which 
Chalmers  had  been  the  dupe,  and  subsequent 
researches  have  justified  him  in  attributing  to 
the  second  Lord  Hardwicke  the  responsibility 
of  this  literary  fraud. 

The  Journal  dates  its  origin  almost  simul- 
taneously in  England,  France  and  Holland, 
under  the  influence  of  the  same  causes. 
The  religious  controversy,  so  warm  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  found  in  printing  at  once  an 
instrument  and  food  to  revivify  it.  Volumin- 
ous books,  too  long  to  write,  too  long  even  to 
read,  gave  place  to  short  treatises,  which  it 
was  easy  to  circulate.  The  treatises  them- 
selves were  superseded  by  proclamations, 
manifestoes,  and  satires,  printed  on  separate 
sheets  and  always  on  one  side  only,  which  were 
purchased  at  a  low  price,  and  stealthily  circula- 
ted, or  if  necessary  were  placarded  during  the 
night.  The  parties,  to  influence  the  zeal  or 
sustain  the  ardor  of  their  adherents,  caused 
an  account  of  the  advantages  they  had  ob- 
tained to  be  printed  and  circulated.  It  was 
by  means  of  circulars  of  this  kind,  hidden  in 
the  saddles  of  horses,  or  the  lining  of  a  trav- 
eller's cloak,  that  the  Protestants  of  France 
informed  their  co-religionists  of  Germany  of 
the  victories  they  had  achieved,  and  the  latter, 
in  their  turn,  used  the  same  means.  The 
usage  soon  became  general  to  print  on  separ- 
ate sheets,  and  to  sell  at  low  prices,  accounts 
of  the  most  remarkable  events  and  of  every 
fact  calculated  to  excite  the  reader.  This 
must  necessarily  have  led  them  to  narrate 
several  events  on  the  same  sheet,  or  in  the 
same  form ;  and  the  day  on  which  the  indus- 
try of  a  man,  encouraged  by  the  increasing  cu- 
riosity of  the  public,  gave  a  uniform  tide 
to  these  separate  sheets,  established  amongst 
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them  an  order  of  succession,  and  provided 
for  their  periodical  return,  must  be  assigned 
as  the  period  when  the  gazette  or  the  journal 
was  created. 

I. 

If  it  relate  to  a  question  of  priority,  the 
dates  seem  to  be  in  favor  of  Holland  and 
of  England.     At  a  very  early  period,  even  in 
the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth   and 
the  first  of  James  the  First,  we  find  in  Eng- 
land a  great  number  of  isolated  sheets  and 
placards,  intituled  "  News,"  and  containing 
an  account  of  events  which  occurred  in  Eng- 
land or  on  the  Continent ;  in  the  latter  case 
the  title  nearly  always  indicated,  that  the  news 
offered  to  the  public  was  translated  from  the 
original  Holland  language,  and  this  precau- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  English  editors  would 
be  alone  sufficient  to  decide  the  question  of 
priority  in  favor  of  Holland.  If  we  think  of  the 
intimate  relations  which  then  subsisted  be- 
tween England  and  Holland,  and  of  the  close 
alliance  which  united  the  two  people  since  the 
Low  Countries  had  risen  against  Philip  the 
Second,  we  will  not  be  surprised  to  find  a 
Holland  custom  introduced  into  England. 
Beginning  with  1619,  a  printer  of  the  name 
of  Nathaniel  Newberry  frequently  published 
accounts  from  foreign  countries  under  the 
vniform  title  of  "  News  ;"  not  being  publish- 
ed at  stated  intervals,  they  could  not  be  con- 
sidered as  gazettes.     Three  years  later,  they 
made  this  progress,  for  on  the  23rd  of  May, 
1622,  Nicholas  Bourne  and  Thomas  Archer 
exposed  to  sale  a  sheet,  intituled  the  "  Week- 
ly  News."      The  complete   title   was,   the 
Weekly  News  of  Italy,  Germany,  Hungary, 
Bohemia,  &c. ;  it  was  more  a  summary  than  a 
title.     The  second  number,  that  of  the  30th 
May,  and  several  of  the  following,  contain  the 
usual  words,   "  translated  from  the  original 
Holland,"  which  proves,  that  they  borrowed 
the  idea  from  the  neighboring  country.     The 
numbers  seemed  to  be  published  regurlarly, 
but  if  the  name  of  the  printer  did  not  change, 
that  of  the  editors  changed  almost  with  every 
number.    It  was  at  one  time  Nicholas  Bourne 
and  Thomas  Archer,  at  another  Nathaniel 
Newberry  and  William  Sheffard.     It  would 
appear,  that  several  editors  had  an  under- 
standing together,  to  defray,  each  in  his  turn, 
the  expenses  of  the  publication.     On  the  25th 
September,  1622,  there  at  length  appeared 
Che  name  of  Nathaniel  Butter.     He  was  an 
old  paper  merchant,  whose  business  had  not 
been  prosperous,  and  who,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  means  of  living,  had  employed   himself 
in  publishing  pamphlets  and  compiling  news. 


His  first  writings  are  as  far  back  as  the  year 
1611.  He  progressed  so  far  as  to  become 
the  author  of  news,  which  he  wrote  in  hand- 
writing, that  is  to  say,  he  wrote  news  to 
gentlemen,  for  which  he  received  payment ; 
it  was  then  quite  a  regular  profession.  Be- 
ginning with  the  25th  of  September,  the 
name  of  Butter  appears  regularly  on  the  first 
line  of  each  number  of  the  "Weekly  News," 
but  it  was  always  joined  with  the  name  of 
one  of  the  booksellers  of  whom  we  have 
spoken.  It  is  probable  that  the  booksellers 
defrayed  the  expense  of  the  publication,  and 
that  Butter  superintended  it  on  their  account. 
By  a  change,  which  would  to-day  appear 
very  simple,  but  which  was  then  a  revolution, 
Butter  caused  to  be  printed  that  which  up  to 
then  he  had  confined  himself  to  writing ;  he 
placed  within  the  reach  of  every  one  that  which 
he  had  addressed  to  a  small  number  of  per- 
sons. It  is  to  be  observed,  that  commencing 
with  the  day  on  which  Butter's  name  appear- 
ed on  the  Weekly  News,  the  words  "  trans- 
lated from  the  Holland"  disappeared  from 
the  title,  which  establishes  the  originality  of 
the  publication,  and  each  copy,' which  ap- 
peared weekly,  bore,  besides  its  date,  the 
number  of  the  paper,  which  places  beyond  a 
doubt  the  regularity  of  the  issue. 

The  Weekly  News  was  therefore  a  true 
Journal  in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  the 
word  at  the  present  day.     This  first-born  of 
the  English  Press  was  far  from  having  the 
formidable  dimensions  of  our  present  newspa- 
pers.    A  single  number  of  the  Times  or  the 
Chronicle    contains  more  matter    than  the 
Weekly  News  gave  in  a  year.    It  was  a  little 
sheet  in  quarto,  printed  on  very  coarse  paper, 
which  contained  in!a;column<me  after  the  other, 
and  without  any  connection  the  most  important 
or  singular  events  which  happened  on  the 
Continent ;  a  victory  of  the  Earl  of  Mansfield 
in  Germany,  a  sacrilege  at  Boulogne,  an  as- 
sassination or  a  case  of  poisoning  at  Venice, 
or  a  great  fire  at  Paris.    They  never  made 
the  slightest  allusion  to  what  was  occurring 
in  England,  and  the  events  of  the  Continent 
are  the  objects  of  simple  remark,  without 
any   commentaries.      In   this   respect,    the 
Weekly  News  did  not  differ  from  the  isolated 
sheets  which  had  preceded  it,  but  from  the 
interest  which  was  attached  to  news  from 
abroad,  it  was  even  then  a  great  novelty. 
One  century  before,  that  which  we  term  ex- 
terior politics  was  the  business  of  Kings  only 
and*of  their  Ministers  ;  the  people  were  entire- 
ly ignorant  of  them  and  no  one  cared  in 
France  as  to  what  was  occurring  in  England 
or  Spain.    Religious  warfare  $«&  aa  «asLv<t 
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this  mutual  indifference;  there  was  afterwards, 
apart  from  the  rivalry  of  sovereigns,  a  com- 
mon interest  between  nations.  The  quarrel, 
which  was  being  decided  by  a  resort  to  arms 
in  Holland  and  in  Germany,  was  one  between 
all  the  Protestants  and  all  the  Catholics — 
each  battle,  each  taking  of  a  town,  threw 
one  half  of  Europe  into  gladness  and  the 
other  half  into  sorrow.  News,  even  from  the 
most  distant  countries,  became  then,  for  all 
classes,  an  object  of  ardent  curiosity ;  the 
rapid  and  regular  propagation  of  these  news 
became  a  public  want,  particularly  in  a 
country  like  England,  placed  at  the  extremity 
of  Europe,  and  isolated  by  the  sea  from  the 
Continent.  It  is  not  therefore  surprising, 
that  the  period  of  the  "  Thirty  Years*  Wa?' 
was  also  that  of  the  origin  of  Journals. 

It  was  in  1631  that  the  first  French 
Journal  appeared,  the  Gazette  of  Theo- 
phrastus  Renaudot.  We  know  what  tradition 
generally  says  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
Gazette.  Whether  Renaudot  commenced 
or  not  to  write  news  by  hand- writing,  he  was 
the  first  in  France  who  conceived  the  idea  of 
superseding  writing  by  printing.  Richelieu, 
of  whom  Renaudot  asked  permission  to  pub- 
lish and  sell  his  news,  hastened  to  grant  it  to 
him ;  he  even  gave  him  the  privilege  of 
printing  the  Gazette,  which  secured  Renaudot 
against  all  competition,  but  which  also  placed 
his  Journal  under  the  direct  dependence  of 
Government.  The  first  number  of  the  Ga- 
zette appeared  on  the  1st  of  April,  1631,  and 
this  rteumt,  afterwards  conducted  by  Renau- 
dot fils,  was  continued  up  to  the  Revolution. 
The  success  of  the  Gazette  was  immense. 
The  official  character  of  the  publication,  the 
exactitude  and  variety  of  its  contents,  all 
contributed  to  ensure  its  success.  Paris  and 
the  provinces  seized  hold  of  the  Gazette,  and 
there  was  no  person  of  any  consequence  out- 
side of  France  who  could  do  without  it. 
King  Louis  XIII.  was  one  of  the  assiduous 
readers  of  the  Gazette,  and  it  was  even  said 
that  he  occasionally  contributed  to  it.  Un- 
fortunately, this  publication,  which  owed 
much  of  the  credit  it  acquired  during  several 
years  to  the  protection  of  Richelieu  and  the 
editorship  of  a  man  of  talent,  was  the  only 
one  in  France.  France,  with  which  no  nation 
can  dispute  the  honor  of  having  created 
literary  reviews,  did  not  produce  any  political 
journal  before  the  Revolution.  It  was  an  in- 
itiative which  was  to  belong  to  two  free 
countries,  Holland  and  England.  Let  us  re- 
turn to  Nathaniel  Butter. 
Poor  Batter  had  do  King  amongst  his 
readers,  no  Minister  amongst  his  subscribers ; 
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it  was  with  difficulty  he  daily  collected  suffi- 
cient news  to  fill  his  little  square  sheet  of  pa- 
per. He  published  them  without  any  re- 
marks, fearful  lest  a  commentary  might  be 
considered  as  a  crime,  which  might  draw 
down  on  him  the  thunder  of  the  Star  Cham- 
ber. The  only  journal  was  then  carried  on 
by  correspondence.  In  England,  as  on  the 
Continent,  great  men  had  their  correspon- 
dents, and  this  usage  had  also  introduced  these 
circular  letters  and  news  by  handwriting. 
Butter  had  lived  by  these  means  for  a  long 
time.  The  nobles  of  the  counties,  who  sel- 
dom came  to  court,  had  scarcely  any  other 
means  of  obtaining  information  than  by 
these  circular-letters,  and  public  establish- 
ments and  cafes,  which  began  to  be  estab- 
lished, took  care  to  receive  them  in  order  to 
gratify  the  curiosity  of  their  customers.  It 
required  a  long  interval  for  the  printed  sheet 
to  supersede  entirely  the  manuscript  gazette 
of  the  newsmongers.  The  reasons  were 
very  simple.  The  editors  whom  Butter  em- 
ployed had  difficulty  in  procuring  information, 
and  whoever  was  at  all  intimate  with  the 
great  people  was  better  informed  than  they 
were.  The  Weekly  News  seldom  adventured 
to  speak  of  internal  affairs ;  the  newsmon- 
gers made  them  the  principal  subject  of 
their  letters,  and  they  not  only  related  facts, 
but  they  gave  their  opinion  on  them,  and 
published  criticisms,  which  they  would  not 
dare  to  print.  The  "News  Letters,"  as 
they  were  called,  were  therefore  much 
more  interesting  than  the  printed  Journal, 
and  for  half  a  century,  they  were  considered 
more  important,  and  had  a  much  larger  cir- 
culation. 

The  Journal  did  its  best  to  keep  up  the 
competition,  but  the  public  mind  could  not 
conceive  the  idea,  that  a  business  might  be 
made  of  news  ;  a  printed  Gazette  was  such 
a  surprising  novelty,  and  made  so  much  noise, 
that  Ben  Jonson  who  again  wrote  for  the 
theatre  after  a  long  silence,  believed  he  found 
in  it  an  excellent  subject  for  a  comedy.  He 
caused  the  "Staple  of  News"  to  be  played 
in  1625,  in  which  he  ridiculed  Butter  and  his 
enterprise.  Butter  was  called  in  it  Master 
Cymbal,  but  his  true  name,  which  bore  its 
real  signification  in  English,  was  mentioned 
every  moment  in  the  piece  by  way  of  sar- 
casm. Ben  Jonson  gave  him  for  regular 
co-laborators  four  news- runners  or  emissaries, 
who  were  instructed  to  gather  every  thing 
that  was  said  at  Court,  in  the  cloister  of  St. 
Paul's,  in  the  rendezvous  of  the  gay  circles 
of  London,  on  the  Exchange,  and  at  West- 
minster, where  the  Courts  sat.    Ben  Jonson 
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added  to  these  four  newsmongers,  a  bad 
poet,  a  doctor  of  medicine,  and  as  an  irregular 
editor,  Lick-Fingers,  a  kitchen  poet,  who  de- 
Toted  his  leisure  hours  to  making  devices  and 
other  verses  used  by  confectioners.  The 
personal  administration  consisted  of  Master 
Cymbal,  of  a  secretary,  who  enregistered 
the  news  as  it  arrived,  of  two  clekrs  and  a 
orowd  of  followers,  who  observed  great  et- 
iquette. A  comely  country  woman  presents 
herself  at  the  office  of  Master  Cymbal,  and 
asks  for  two  farthings  worth  of  news,  in 
order  to  make  it  a  present  to  her  Curate ; 
she  is  requested  to  wait  a  few  minutes,  for  if 
she  is  served  too  readily,  the  public  might  be- 
lieve, they  fabricated  news  instead  of  gather- 
ing them. 

Ben  Jonson  was  not  the  only  poet  who 
turned  Butter's  enterprise  into  ridicule. 
Shirley,  in  his  "  Stratagems  of  Love/'  per- 
formed in  1025,  also  represents  the  great 
novelty  of  the  day  on  the  stage,  and  does 
not  give  a  very  flattering  portrait  of  the 
newsmongers.  "Those  men  there,"  says 
Shirley,  "  with  one  hour  before  them,  will 
describe  to  you  a  battle,  in  whatever  corner 
of  Europe  it  may  be,  and  yet  they  have 
never  put  their  foot  outside  of  the  tavern. 
They  will  portray  to  you  the  towers,  fortifi- 
cations, generals  and  forces  of  the  enemy ; 
they  will  tell  you  their  allies,  their  move- 
ments of  each  day.  A  soldier  cannot  lose  a 
hair  of  his  head,  cannot  receive  a  poor  ball, 
without  having  a  page  for  his  reward  in 
quarto  form.  Nothing  stops  those  men  there 
but  the  defect  of  memory,  and  if  they  have 
no  contradiction  they  do  not  care."  We 
might  push  the  citation  a  little  further,  for 
this  scene  of  Shirley's  is  the  first  and  most 
complete  edition  of  all  the  satires  which  can 
be  made  of  journalism,  and  to  look  at  the 
bottom  of  things,  certain  cotemporaneous 
declamations  are  not  less  than  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  years  old. 

It  appears  that  the  Weekly  News,  having 
taken  well  at  first,  afterwards  met  with  in- 
different success.  The  correspondence  from 
France,  Germany  and  Italy,  and  the  few 
words  it  contained  of  religious  affairs  from 
without,  did  not  sufficiently  excite  the  curi- 
osity of  the  public.  Butter  complained  be- 
sides of  being  subject  to  a  censorship,  which 
cut  down  his  foreign  news  in  its  most  essen- 
tial parts,  and  deprived  it  of  all  interest.  The 
publication  at  times  met  with  interruptions ; 
it  occasionally  took  the  name  of  Mercurius 
Britannicus,  to  try  and  gain  a  little  of  the 

Sopularity  of  the  Mercuries  of  the  Continent, 
ut  the  public  remained  always  indifferent 


towards  it.  We  lose  all  trace  of  it  after  the 
month  of  January,  1640 ;  it  appears  there- 
fore that  Butter  was  either  dead  or  had 
abandoned  the  undertaking  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  political  events  were  going  to 
open  a  wide  career  to  journalism. 

It  was,  in  fact,  at  this  period,  that  the  Star 
Chamber  gave  up  the  contest  which  it  had 
been  waging  for  some  time  against  the  pam- 
phleteers. The  religious  and  political  fanati- 
cism of  the  Puritans  triumphed  over  the 
rigors  of  this  exceptional  tribunal,  which  had 
vainly  employed  against  the  writers  the  moat 
cruel  punishments,  the  most  barbarous  muti- 
lations, the  prison,  exile  and  confiscations. 
The  memorable  trials  of  Prynn,  of  Wharton, 
of  Lilburn,  capped  the  climax  of  popular  ir- 
ritation. In  the  commencement  of  the  year 
1641  Charles  the  First  abolished  the  Star 
Chamber.  As  early  as  the  3d  of  November 
of  the  same  year,  parliament  permitted  the 
regular  publication  of  its  proceedings  under 
the  title  of  "  Diurnal  Occurrences  in  Parlia- 
ment." This  publication  was  continued  with- 
out interruption  until  the  restoration  of  the 
Stuarts.  The  abolition  of  the  Star  Chamber 
was  equivalent  to  a  proclamation  in  favor  of 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  thousands  of 
pamphlets  were  immediately  published  either 
for  or  against  royalty,  or  for  or  against  the 
Anglican  Church.  Some  journals  also  made 
their  appearance,  and  launching  forth  into 
the  domain  of  politics,  published  the  Parlia- 
mentary Debates;  they  afterwards  became 
sufficiently  encouraged  to  publish  the  inter- 
nal news  and  discuss  the  affairs  of  the  coun- 
try. It  was  not  that  they  acknowledged 
their  right  to  do  so,  for  the  Parliament  was 
not  more  tolerant  towards  them  than  the 
Court  had  been ;  it  wished  to  limit  to  printers 
of  its  own  selection  the  right  to  publish 
its  debates;  it  wished  to  subject  the 
editors  to  the  formalities  of  enregistration 
and  a  preventive  censorship ;  in  1647,  at  the 
request  of  Fairfax,  who  wished  to  limit  to 
two  or  three  the  number  of  journals  which 
were  authorized  to  appear,  we  see  Parliament 
again  augmenting  the  powers  of  the  censor- 
ship and  multiplying  the  penalties.  It  was 
the  efforts  of  Parliament  to  exercise  in  its 
own  name  and  for  its  own  profit,  the  autho- 
rity of  which  it  had  deprived  the  Star  Cham- 
ber, which  gave  rise  to  those  celebrated 
pamphlets  of  Milton  in  favor  of  the  liberty  of 
the  press  ;  but  journals  found  in  the  neces- 
sities of  the  times  a  better  advocate  even  than 
Milton.  Parliament  and  Royalty  were  at 
open  war,  and  on  both  sides,  assistance  was 
sought  for  in  oublia  ^yk&ru   ^*.-***ws^ 
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perceived  tbat  journals  were  superior  instru- 
ments to  pamphlets,  and  war  was  carried  on 
by  the  pen  as  well  as  by  the  sword.  Dur- 
ing the  nineteen  years  which  succeeded  1641 
to  the  Restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  nearly  two 
hundred  journals  were  established,  but  failed. 
Of  this  number,  twenty  of  them  bore  the 
name  of  Mercury,  which  appeared  to  be  as 
popular  in  England  as  that  of  the  Gazette  in 
France  or  the  Courier  in  Holland.  All  these 
sheets  were  in  quarto,  and  appeared  but 
once  a  week;  most  of  them  on  Wednesday, 
some  of  them  on  Saturday;  they  were,  to 
speak  truly,  weekly  diatribes,  short  pam- 
phlets rather  than  journals. 

Some  writers,  notwithstanding,   attained 
by  these  means  celebrity  and  even  fortune. 
On  the  side  of  Parliament,  the  most  famous 
journalist  was,  without  contradiction,  Marcha- 
mont  Nedham,  whose  history  deserves  to  be 
related.     Nedham  was  not,  like  poor  Natha- 
niel Butter,  an  unfortunate  newsmonger  who 
lived  from  hand  to  mouth ;   he  was  a  real 
gentleman  who  had  completed  his  studies  at 
Oxford,  and  had  taken  his  degrees ;  he  was 
of  a  humane  disposition,  and  had  learned  phy- 
sio and  medicine ;  he  was  curious  in  works  of 
science,  wrote  very  agreeable  verses,  and 
had  a  quick  and  caustic  mind.     On  leaving 
Oxford  he  came  to  London,  and  at  twenty- 
three  years  of  age  occupied  a  rather  lucrative 
place,  to  which  he  soon  added  the  profits  of 
his  medical  practice,  when  he  established  in 
1643  the  British   Mercury,  which  was  the 
most  bitter  advocate  of  the  Court  and  the 
oracle  of  the  Parliamentary  party.      "All 
that  Nedham  said  or  wrote,"  said  one  of  his 
political  adversaries,  "  was  regarded  like  the 
words  of  the   Evangelist/'      In    1647  this 
same  Nedham  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Roy- 
alists, and  was  brought  to  Hampton  Court 
in  the  presence  of  Charles  the  First,  who 
pardoned  him.     Nedham  then  established 
and   conducted,  for  eighteen   months,   the 
"  Pragmatic  Mercury,"  in  which  he  waged 
war  against  the  Presbyterians,  and  d  ?fended 
the  Royalist  cause  with  nerve  and  energy. 
Arrested  by  the  Roundheads  and  imprisoned 
in  Newgate,  Nedham  was  saved  by  Lenthall, 
Speaker   of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
Bradshaw,  President  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice,  both  of  them  "  Independents,"  who 
regarded   with   suspicion   the  Presbyterian 
party,  and  were  very  glad  to  have  a  good 

Sen  at  their  service.  It  was  then  that  Ned- 
am  established,  for  his  third  opinion,  his 
third  journal,  the  "Political  Mercury,"  which 
he  edited  for  ten  years  with  all  the  patron- 
ise of  Cromwell,  and  which  he  made  the 


most  widely  circulated  and  influential  jour- 
nal in  England.  At  the  restoration  of  the 
Stuarts  Nedham  had  again  the  talent  to 
withdraw  from  business,  but  this  time  he  re- 
nounced journalism  and  contented  himself 
with  the  profession  of  medicine,  which  he  fol- 
lowed with  much  success  and  profit  until  his 
death,  which  happened  in  1678.  Along  with 
Nedham's  Political  Mercury,  mention  must 
be  made  of  a  satirical  and  burlesque  journal, 
written  in  prose  and  verse,  the  Rustic  Mer- 
cury, edited  by  George  Withers,  a  graduate 
of  Oxford,  who  had  abandoned  the  bar  to 
become  a  journalist  and  a  soldier. 

On  the  side  of  the  Royalists  the  most  dis- 
tinguished writer  was  John  Birkenhead,  an- 
cient Secretary  of  Archbishop  Landfellow, 
and  professor  at  Oxford.     He  was  a  courtier 
of  elegant  manners,  brilliant  in  conversation 
and  wit,  who  turned   the  Parliamentarians 
into  the  greatest  ridicule.     He  was  assisted 
in  the  editorship    of   the  Court  Mercury 
(Mcrcurius  Aulicus)  by  another  man  who 
belonged   to    the  church,  Peter  Haylin,  a 
passionate  writer,  who  had  the  talent  of  in- 
vective.   After  the  Restoration,  Birkenhead 
was  made  a  Knight,  became  a  Member  of 
the  House  of   Commons,  Member  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  Dignitary  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  and  Master  of  Requests. 
This  last  place  alone  gave  him  three  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling  a  year.     Peter  Haylin 
became  Sub-Dean  of  Westminster,  and  proved 
himself  to  be  a  preacher  of  merit.     These 
details,  which  it  would  be  easy  to  multiply, 
show  sufficiently  what  progress  journalism 
had  made,  and  what  importance  it  had  ac- 
quired.   There  is  no  doubt  the  pamphlet  was 
yet  in  vogue,  but  little  interest  was  attached 
to  it.    There  was  a  continual  polemical  con- 
troversy between  the  journals  of  the  Court 
and  of  Parliament ;  each  party  was  attacked 
in  its  turn,  and  each  defended  itself;  there 
was  some  praise,  but  a  great  deal  of  abuse. 
The  journal  was  no  longer  an  object  of  com- 
merce— it  became  a  political  instrument,  and 
from  the  hands  of  editors  it  came,  as  we  may 
have  seen,  into  the  possession  of  eminent 
writers,  who  were  nearly  all  men  of  learning 
and  merit,  belonging  to  the  Church  or  the 
Bar.      Further  progress  was  made  in  the 
mode    of    publication  of   journals,    under 
Cromwell,    who    suppressed    the  Royalist 
sheets  and  was  very  badly  treated  by  those 
of  the  republican  party;  the  establishment 
of  the  mail  service  obliged  the  journals  to  ap- 

Ipear  with  punctuality,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  regularly  served  each  week  in  the 
|  provinces. 
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The  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  which  ap- 
parently aimed  a  severe  blow  at  the  journals, 
which  singularly  diminished  the  number,  re- 
strained their  liberty  and  even  persecuted 
them,  assured  in  reality  the  existence  of  the 
English  press,  by  giving  to  some  sheets  an 
official  authority  and  a  lucrative  publicity. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Government 
was  to  interdict  the  publication  of  the  Par- 
liamentary Debates.  An  order  of  the  Privy 
Council  deprived  Nedham  of  the  control  of 
the  "  Political  Mercury/'  which  he  had  con- 
ducted during  ten  years,  changed  this  jour- 
nal into  the  Public  Mercury  and  Newspaper 
<rf  Parliament,  and  authorized  two  writers, 
Henry  Muddiman  and  Giles  Dury,  to  cause  it 
to  be  published  under  this  title.  We  soon 
see  what  right  the  royal  authority  arrogated 
to  itself  over  the  journals.  In  1663  Muddi- 
man and  Dury  made  way  for  Sir  Roger 
L'Estrange,  son  of  a  large  proprietor  in  the 
Earldom  of  Norfolk,  a  learned  man,  a  poet 
and  a  soldier.  L'Estrange  had  led  a  most 
adventurous  existence.  He  had  fought 
valiantly  for  the  Royal  cause ;  taken  and  con- 
demned to  death  by  the  Parliamentarians,  he 
owed  life  and  liberty  to  his  singular  good 
hick ;  one  of  the  last  to  lay  down  arms,  he 
was  one  of  the  first  to  be  pardoned  by  Crom- 
well, and  he  presented  the  singular  spectacle 
of  an  ancient  cavalier  being  courteously  re- 
ceived by  the  Protector.  L'Estrang  then  quit- 
ted the  sword  for  the  pen  and  became  a  jour- 
nalist ;  he  had  a  taste  for  this  kind  of  work, 
and  continued  it  under  the  Restoration.  Hav- 
ing become  proprietor  of  Nedham's  old 
journal,  L'Estrange  again  changed  the  title 
and  caused  it  to  appear  twice  a  week  under 
two  different  names  ;  on  Monday  it  was  the 
u  Public  Intelligencer,"  on  Thursday  it  was 
the  "News."  This  lasted  for  eighteen 
months  or  two  years,  and  in  1665,  L'Es- 
trange, at  the  request  of  the  Court,  aban- 
doned the  publication  of  his  journal.  Charles 
Ae  8econd  wished  to  have  a  similar  journal 
in  England  to  the  "  Gazette  of  France,"  and 
on  the  7th  November,  1666,  there  appeared 
first  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  at  London, 
the  Gazette  of  London,  which  was  published 
twice  a  week,  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays, 
on  half  a  sheet  in  folio.  The  Gazette  of 
London  was  an  official  sheet,  placed  under 
the  special  direction  of  an  under  Secretary 
of  State,  and  conducted  by  writers  of  his 
selection  It  has  been  continued  without  in- 
terruption to  the  present  day,  and  its  columns 
are  yet  the  channel  for  all  official  publications. 
Roger  L'Estrange  was  indemnified  for  his 
lota  by  the  office  of  Censor,  and  devoted 


his  time  to  translating  the  historian  Josephus, 
as  well  as  a  part  of  Seneca  and  Cicero. 

Notwithstanding  the  patronage  which  was 
granted  by  the  Court  to  L'Estrange 's  Jour- 
nal, and  the  publication  of  the  Gazette  of 
London,  there  still  existed  a  certain  number 
of  independent  newspapers,  and  if  they  were 
not  permitted  to  publish  the  Parliamentary 
debates,  they  continued  to  discuss  poli- 
tics. Thus  we  see  in  1670,  the  same 
L'Estrange,  Censor  though  Le  was,  resume 
the  pen  and  publish  the  Observer  to  defend 
the  Court,  which  was  accused  of  inclining 
towards  Catholicism ;  but  the  number  of 
journals  was  continually  diminishing,  and 
their  existence  became  altogether  precarious. 

There  is  some  exaggeration  in  this  tableau 
of  the  eloquent  historian ;  according  to  its 
letter,  it  would  appear  that,  dating  from  the 
last  years  of  Charles  the  Second,  there  was 
no  other  journal  in  England  than  the  Gazette 
of  London.  Whereas,  the  Observer  estab- 
lished by  L'Estrange  in  1679  continued  to 
exist  up  to  1687,  and  in  1682,  the  Loyal 
Protestant  Intelligencer  was  still  published. 
It  is  nevertheless  true,  that  if  James  the 
Second  had  triumphed,  all  liberty  of  the 
press,  and  consequently  all  journalism,  would 
have  ceased  to  exist  in  England.  According 
to  Mr.  Macaulay's  expression,  the  revolution 
of  1688  placed  the  government  under  the 
control  of  the  press.  Not  only  did  the  jour- 
nals increase  in  number,  but  they  became 
more  independent,  on  account  of  the  liberty, 
which  a  weak  government  was  obliged  to 
concede  to  them,  and  the  rivalry  of  two 
great  parties,  which  not  being  always  able 
to  combat  with  arms  in  their  hands,  fought 
by  means  of  publicity  and  the  pen.  James 
the  Second  had  no  sooner  placed  his  foot  on 
the  soil  of  France,  than  both  parties  seemed 
more  impatient  than  ever  to  get  hold  of  the 
journals.  The  new  government  was  not  the 
last  to  recur  to  this  means  of  defence,  as  the 
immediate  publication  of  the  "  Orange  Intel- 
ligencer" would  prove,  whose  name  is  enough 
without  any  other  commentary.  From  1688 
to  1692,  twenty-six  new  sheets  made  their 
appearance,  whilst  in  the  twenty-six  years  of 
the  Restoration,  from  1661  to  1688,  only 
seventy  were  issued,  which  were  nearly  ail 
discontinued  a  short  time  after  their  first 
publication.  The  law  which  required  a  pre- 
vious authority  for  the  publication  of  jour  nab 
still  existed,  without  William  the  Third  dar- 
ing to  make  use  of  the  power  which  it  gave 
him.  This  law  expired  in  1692  ;  it  was  con- 
tinued for  a  year,  but  the  following  year  the 
Tories,  the  Jacobites,  and  even  a  tew  oC  tha 
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disaffected  in  the  ministerial  party,  coalesced 
against  it  and  prevented  it  from  being  re-en- 
acted. All  the  journals  established  since  the 
revolution  then  had  a  legal  existence,  yet  the 
extreme  liberty  which  they  enjoyed  was 
rather  an  act  of  toleration  than  a  right. 
Parliament  even  arrogated  to  itself  the  right 
of  censorship  over  them,  which  royalty  had 
lost ;  they  were  interdicted  from  publishing 
the  debates  of  the  two  houses,  ana  this  pro- 
hibition was  extended  in  express  terms  to  the 
authors  of  political  correspondence.  A  Ja- 
cobite writer  of  the  name  of  Dyer  was 
brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Commons,  and  re- 
primanded for  having,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
related  what  occurred  at  one  of  the  sittings 
of  the  House,  and  named  the  speakers  who 
had  spoken.  This  fact  proves  the  preten- 
sions of  Parliament,  and  also  the  continuation 
of  political  correspondence  seventy-five  years 
after  the  appearance  of  the  first  journal. 
This  industry  was  still  exercised  under  the 
following  reign,  for  a  newspaper  of  the  day, 
the  Evening  Post,  expresses  its  astonishment 
that  many  persons  in  the  provinces  should 
consent  to  pay  three  or  four  pounds  a  year 
to  receive  a  correspondence,  when  a  good 
journal  would  cost  them  much  less.  Many 
newspapers,  in  order  to  compete  with  the 
news  furnished  by  hand- writing,  made  their 
appearance  with  two  pages  printed  and  two 
pages  in  blank,  so  that  they  might  avail 
themselves  of  the  journal  in  the  shape  of  a 
sheet  of  letter  paper,  to  send  their  friends 
the  news  of  the  day  each  time  that  they 
wrote  to  them.  These  journals  were  sold  at 
two  pence  a  piece. 

The  publication  of  real  journals,  devoted 
in  part  to  the  diffusion  of  intelligence,  and  in 
part  to  the  discussion  of  political  matters, 
may,  finally,  be  ascribed  to  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  the  period  at  which  these  jour- 
nals had  a  large  circulation,  and  became  the 
accredited  organs  of  different  opinions.  It 
is  Hallam  who  thus  expresses  himself  in  his 
"  Constitutional  History  of  England :"  "  The 
reign  of  Anne  was  in  fact  a  very  favorable 

?eriod  for  the  development  of  journalism, 
he  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  which 
had  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe  for  its  thea- 
tre, occupied  every  mind,  because  a  counter 
revolution  in  England  might  have  arisen  out 
of  it ;  public  curiosity  was  therefore  unceas- 
ingly awakened.  Two  strongly  organized 
parties,  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories,  were 
formed,  and  disputed  bitterly  for  power. 
The  controversy  was  carried  on  not  only  in 
Court  and  in  Parliament,  but  before  public 
opinion,    to   which  both  parties  appealed. 


The  journals  were  naturally  called  upon  to 
devote  an  equal  space  to  news  and  political 
discussions.  The  intellectual  activity,  which 
made  this  period  the  golden  age  of  English 
literature,  was  not  without  its  influence  on 
the  development  and  transformation  of  jour- 
nalism." 

Addison  has  made  several  allusions  to  the 
avidity  of  his  cotemporaries  for  news,  and  to 
the  "comfort  which  this  general  curiosity 
procured  for  half  a  dozen  men  of  learning, 
who  lived  by  it."  The  western  wind,  which 
prevented  the  mail  from  arriving  from  the 
Continent,  was  considered  a  public  calamity, 
and  plunged  the  Court  and  the  town  into 
the  deepest  ennui.  The  provinces  were  per- 
haps more  anxious  to  procure  the  journals 
than  the  citizens  of  London,  who  at  least  had 
the  cafes  for  a  place  of  resort,  where  the 
newsmongers  by  profession  repeated  and 
heard  the  rumors  of  the  day.  Thus  in  Exe- 
ter, Salisbury,  and  several  other  large  towns, 
the  first  provincial  journals  were  at  this 
period  established,  the  publication  of  which 
would  be  sufficient  of  itself  to  prove  the 
place  which  journalism  then  held  amongst 
the  wants  of  the  people.  As  for  London, 
there  were  then  published  there  eighteen 
political  newspapers,  that  is  to  say,  seven 
more  than  in  1852.  All  these  journals  ap- 
peared at  least  twice  a  week,  on  the  days  on 
which  the  mail  left,  and  the  year  1700  was 
inaugurated  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Daily  Courant,  the  first  daily  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  Europe. 

We  ought  not  to  pass  over  in  silence  a 
characteristic  trait  of  the  period,  and  which 
proves  better  than  anything  else  the  impor- 
tance which  journals  had  acquired ;  it  is  the 
intervention  of  great  personages  in  the  con- 
troversies of  the  press,  and  the  number  of 
eminent  writers  who  made  the  editorship  of 

i'ournals  their  habitual  occupation.  We  see 
jord  Bolingbroke,  the  chief  of  a  party,  who 
ought  to  have  been  Prime  Minister,  attack 
the  government  by  a  letter  written  in  the 
Examiner,  and  refuted  in  the  Tatler  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor  himself,  Lord  Cowper.  This 
same  Bolingbroke,  having  left  the  ministry, 
resumed  the  pen,  wrote  several  polemical 
articles  in  the  Craftsman,  which  he  signed 
"  An  Occasional  Writer ;"  and  published  a 
series  of  articles  in  the  same  journal,  en- 
titled, "  Letters  on  the  History  of  England 
by  Humphrey  Oldcastle"  which  were  much 
commented  upon,  and  were  afterwards  pub- 
lished in  volumes.  Swift,  Steele,  and  Addi- 
son wrote  either  for  or  against  Bolingbroke. 
These    names    recall   a    kind    of   journals 
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^rhich  bad  bat  a  momentary  existence,  but 
which  have  remained  celebrated ;  journals 
Aore  literary  in  their  character  than  political 
•e-where  morals,  philosophy,  portraits  of  so- 
ciety, held  as  much  if  not  more  space  than 
polemics,  and  of  which  the  Spectator  has  re- 
mained the  model.  It  was  the  good  fortune 
jtf  this  period  to  produce  journals  which 
have  been  handed  down  to  posterity,  and 
which  are  yet  read  as  books. 

The  first  in  date  of  these  journals,  and 
one  of  those  which  is  more  frequently-  cited, 
is  the  Tatler,  founded  in  1700,  and  which 
had  Swift,  and  Addison,  and  Steele  for  its 
editors  ;  but  Swift  soon  left  it  to  job  the 
Examiner,  which  he  conducted  in  company 
with  Bolingbroke,  and  made  it  an  essentially 
political  journal.  He  afterwards  gave  up  the 
management  of  it  to  Old  is  worth,  and  did  not 
resume  journalism  until  after  a  long  interval, 
when  he  furnished  the  Intelligencer,  in  1728, 
with  the  "  Letters  of  Draper,"  which  enjoyed 
for  a  long  time  a  great  reputation,  until  the 
"  Letters  of  Junius"  superseded  them  and 
caused  them  to  be  forgotten.  Addison,  in 
concert  with  Steele,  published  the  Tatler, 
the  Spectator  and  Guardian.  He  conducted 
alone  the  FreeJtolder,  and  a  short  time  after- 
wards the  "  Old  Whig;"  all  political  sheets, 
which  had  for  their  sole  object  the  defence 
of  the  Whig  party,  the  chiefs  of  which  were 
the  personal  friends  of  Addison.  Steele, 
whose  pen  was  always  employed,  edited  suc- 
cessively the  Tatler,  the  Spectator  and  Guar- 
dian, and  whilst  he  was  writing  in  the  latter 
journal,  found  time  to  conduct  alone,  or  nearly 
alone,  the  Englishman,  which  he  establisehd 
in  1713,  and  which  he  afterwards  replaced 
by  the  Plebeian,  the  last  journal  in  which 
be  wrote.  T*o  writers,  who  were  very  in- 
ferior to  the  preceding,  but  who  had  some 
merit,  Thomas  Gordon,  the  translator  of 
Tacitus,  and  Trenchard  wrote,  at  the  same 
time,  the  Letters  of  Cato  in  the  British  Jour- 
nal, of  which  some  were  attributed  to  Boling- 
broke. The  sheets  which  we  have  just  men- 
tioned would  not  be  considered  to-day  as 
journals,  but  at  the  time  at  which  they  ap- 
peared, they  had  a  larger  circulation  and 
their  influence  was  greater  than  any  journal. 
Besides  the  articles,  which  have  since  been 
collected  in  volumes,  they  contained  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  news  and  a  good  number  of 
advertisements.  None  of  them  had  a  long 
existence,  because  they  had  but  one  or  two 
editors,  and  the  necessity  of  giving  one  or 
two  articles  a  week  from  moving  in  a  small 
circle,  soon  put  the  most  fertile  writers  out 
of  breath ;  there  was  no  author  whose  means  I 


were  not  exhausted  in  two  or  three  years  at 
such  a  business.  The  daily  sheets,  which 
always  had  the  first  news,  soon  exclusively 
treated  of  politics,  and  the  journals  which 
had  literary  pretensions,  decreased  rather 
than  increased  in  circulation ;  they  appeared 
once  a  week  with  caricatures,  or  were  issued 
monthly,  under  the  name  of  Magazines. 
The  "  Gentleman's  Magazine"  dates  from  the 
reign  of  George  the  First. 

The  very  great  influence  which  the  peri- 
odical press  had  acquired  gave  umbrage  to 
power,  and  called  down  its  rigors  on  the 
Journalists.  The  power  then  was  no  longer 
Royalty,  it  was  the  Parliament  and  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  had  considered 
it  a  crime  for  the  Stuarts  to  establish  the 
Star  Chamber  and  practise  their  persecution 
against  the  Press,  refused  in  its  turn  to  yield 
that  control  over  publicity  which  it  had  itself 
imposed  on  Royalty.  It  converted  itself  into 
a  veritable  Star  Chamber  to  avenge  its  own 
injuries.  Every  allusion  to  its  parliamentary 
debates,  every  reflection  on  the  speeches  pro- 
nounced in  that  body,  every  disapprobation 
of  measures  voted  by  it,  became  crimes  pun- 
ished by  fines,  imprisonment  and  the  pillory. 
In  its  violence  it  did  not  even  respect  the 
principle  of  parliamentary  inviolability ;  in 
1707,  it  expelled  from  its  body  one  of  its 
members,  for  a  book,  which  it  declared  inju- 
rious to  the  Christian  religion.  We  know 
that  the  life  of  Daniel  de  Foe,  the  celebrated 
author  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  was  marked  by  a 
long  contest  with  Parliament,  and  that  it  was 
spent  in  writing  pamphlets,  which  he  after- 
wards expiated  in  prison.  With  respect  to 
Journals,  there  was  hardly  a  session  that  we 
did  not  see  some  writer  or  printer  brought  to 
the  bar  of  the  Commons  and  sent  to  New- 
gate. Steele  himself,  although  he  was  a 
member  of  Parliament,  incurred  the  penalty 
of  the  sarcasms  which  he  had  thrown  out 
against  the  majority,  and  notwithstanding  the 
assistauce  of  Walpole  and  the  whole  of  the 
Whig  party,  who  took  up  his  cause  and  de- 
fended it,  he  was  expelled  in  1713  from 
the  House  for  three  articles  he  had  written 
in  the  Englishman.  This  fact  alone  is  suf- 
ficient to  give  an  idea  of  the  bitter  feeling  of 
the  Commons  against  that  new  power,  which 
exercised  a  complete  surveillance  over  it,  and 
disputed  with  its  members  the  direction  of 
public  opinion. 

Tired  of  its  controversy  with  the  writers, 
Parliament  resolved  to  directly  attack  the 
existence  of  Grub  street,  as  the  Journals 
were  termed  collectively,  though  ironically. 
Every  year,  it  deliberated  on  the,  toaas&  <& 
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restraining  the  liberty  of  the  Press  and  pro- 
tecting the  affairs  of  the  State  from  its  malig- 
nity. They  first  thought  of  reviving  the  law 
on  the  Censorship,  but  they  feared  to  awa- 
ken odious  recollections.  They  afterwards 
thought  of  requiring  the  signature  of  the 
writer  at  the  foot  of  each  article.  "  It  is  time/' 
said  the  author  of  the  proposition,  "that 
writers  should  drop  their  anonymons  mask 
and  sign  their  name  to  their  works,  in  order 
to  bear  the  responsibility:"  we  see,  that 
there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  This 
second  measure  was  abandoned,  as  being 

Erofoundly  ridiculous.  In  1712,  some  mem- 
ers  of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  report- 
ed "  that  the  most  efficient  means  of  sup- 
pressing these  libels  would  be  to  impose  a 
very  heavy  tax  on  all  Journals  and  pamph- 
lets." This  proposition  was  received  with 
acclamation.  The  House  of  Commons  voted 
a  stamp  duty  of  one  sou  (a  halfpenny)  on 
each  printed  half-sheet,  a  penny  on  each 
whole  sheet,  and  twelve  pence  on  each  ad- 
vertisement, inserted  in  a  Journal.  These 
taxes  exist  (with  certain  modifications)  to  the 
present  day,  and  under  the  reign  of  George 
the  First,  the  law  was  altered,  because  certain 
Journals,  which  had  purposely  assumed  an 
intermediate  form  between  the  half-sheet 
and  the  whole-sheet,  pretended,  that  they 
did  not  come  under  the  operation  of  the  law, 
and  maintained,  that  instead  of  being  subject 
to  the  tax,  they  ought  to  be  placed  in  the 
same  category  with  pamphlets,  which  paid  a 
fixed  duty  on  each  edition,  independently  of 
the  number  of  copies  they  issued.  The 
stamp  tax  and  that  on  advertisements,  to 
which  was  afterwards  joined  one  on  the  pa- 
per, had  at  first  all  the  effect  which  was  an- 
ticipated. Many  Journals  were  abandoned, 
several  found  relief  in  consolidating  them- 
selves with  other  publications,  whilst  others 
lost  a  great  number  of  their  subscribers  from 
the  augmentation  of  their  prices,  and  perished 
after  having  languished  for  some  time.  The 
Spectator  was  of  the  number.  In  1709,  there 
were  eighteen  Journals  in  London ;  in  1733, 
there  were  only  three  daily  Journals,  ten 
published  three  times  a  week,  and  a  few 
weekly  papers. 

II. 

It  would  be  useless  to  go  further  and  enter 
into  details  of  the  history  of  the  periodical 

8res8  in  England.  On  the  accession  of  the 
[ouse  of  Hanover,  the  real  Journal  existed, 
such  as  we  find  it  at  the  present  day,  bring- 
ing each  morning  regularly  before  the  reader 
its  tribute  of  political  articles,  home  and 


foreign  intelligence,  and  advertisements  of  all 
kinds.  The  stamp  completed  the  resem- 
blance. The  only  serious  difference  was  in  the 
commercial  organization  of  the  press ;  jour- 
nals had  not  yet  become  separate  enterprises, 
independent  of  other  speculations.  Thus,  in 
1726,  all  the  Journals  which  were  published 
in  London  belonged  to  booksellers,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Craftsman,  which  was  es- 
tablished with  Bolingbroke's  money.  It 
would  be  inexpedient  to  mention  the  ephe- 
meral existence  of  some  sheets,  whose  names 
even  did  not  survive  them.  It  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  collect  a  few  facts  in  the  interest- 
ing, but  unfortunately  too  confused  book, 
which  Mr.  Knight  Hunt,  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  London  Daily  News,  has  written  on  the 
History  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  and  con- 
sequently the  history  of  Journals  in  his  conn- 
try.  With  a  little  more  order  and  method, 
with  more  soberness  in  the  details,  and  a 
more  judicious  choice  of  facts,  Mr.  Knight 
Hunt's  book  would  have  rendered  our  la- 
bor unnecessary,  but  the  author  has  very  ad- 
visedly determined,  and  he  takes  care  to  tell 
us  so,  to  reduce  his  task  to  that  of  merely 
collecting  materials. 

In  1746,  Fielding,  the  author  of  Tom  Jones, 
through  whose  editorship  of  a  ministerial 
Journal,  he  had  obtained  the  place  of  a  Judge 
of  Police,  founded  the  "  Covent  Garden  Jour* 
nal,"  and  introduced  in  it  an  innovation, 
which  may  be  very  naturally  explained  from 
the  author's  exercising  the  functions  of  a 
Magistrate  and  his  taste  as  a  romance  writer 
for  dramatic  incidents.  This  journal  pub- 
lished regularly  an  analysis  of  the  proceed- 
ings before  the  criminal  tribunals.  The  other 
Journals  did  the  same,  but  they  gave  publici- 
ty to  the  proceedings  of  all  the  Courts  of  Jus- 
tice, and  even  at  the  present  day,  the  Judi- 
cial reports,  which  are  daily  published  in  the 
London  Journals,  contain  more  matter  than 
our  Gazette  dee  Tribunaux.  It  was  scarcely 
fifteen  years  afterwards,  that  the  first  articles 
relating  to  theatres  made  their  appearance; 
for  a  long  time,  they  restricted  themselves  to' 
advertising  and  analyzing  new  pieces,  with- 
out commentary,  or  without  any  appreciation 
of  the  merit  of  the  writers  or  the  perform- 
ance of  the  actors  ;  it  was  about  1780,  that 
the  Morning  Post  conceived  the  idea  of  pub- 
lishing regularly  articles  containing  criticisms 
on  pieces  performed  at  the  theatres.  Junius9 
Letters  occupy  too  much  place  in  the  literary 
and  political  history  of  our  neighbors  not  to 
be  mentioned  here.  These  famous  letters, 
which  excited  the  whole  of  England,  ap- 
peared in  the  Public  Advertiser  from  the 
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28th  of  April,  1767,  to  the  2d  of  Novem- 
ber, 1771,  and  they  increased  by  twelve  per 
cent,  the  daily  sale  of  that  journal.  It  was 
besides  necessary  to  take  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  fifty  impressions  of  the  number 
which  contained  Junius9  letter  to  King  George 
the  Second. 

The  Journals  had  yet  a  right  to  conquer, 
that  of  publishing  the  parliamentary  debates. 
Id  our  times,  the  members  of  deliberative 
assemblies  seek  publicity  in  every  manner ; 
there  are  even  some  who  would,  by  legisla- 
tive enactment,  impose  upon  Journals  the 
task  of  publishing  the  most  trivial  thought 
they  utter.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
Eoglish  Parliament  maintained  with  extreme 
rigor  the  interdction,  which  had  been  for- 
merly pronounced  by  the  Stuarts,  out  of  po- 
litical expediency.  We  see  the  House  of 
Commons  periodically  renewing  the  decla- 
ration, "  that  it  is  an  insult  to  the  House  and 
a  violation  of  its  privileges  to  dare  to  give  in 
a  journal,  either  in  manuscript  or  in  print, 
any  account  or  detail  of  the  debates  or 
deliberations  of  the  House  or  of  its  Com- 
mittees, and  that  the  guilty  parties  should 
be  prosecuted  with  the  greatest  severity/' 
It  was  at  the  period  of  the  controversy  of 
the  greatly  celebrated  Wilkes  against  the 
Ministry  and  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Stormy  debates  took  place  with- 
in Paliament,  and  the  agitation  laid  hold  of 
the  public  mind.  An  enterprising  editor, 
named  Almon,  hazarded  the  publication  three 
times  a  week,  in  his  Journal,  the  London 
Evening  Post,  of  some  details  he  received 
from  a  few  members.  During  two  sessions 
he  was  not  molested,  and  his  success  encou- 
raged other  Journals  to  imitate  his  example. 
Hie  House  of  Commons  thought  it  was  out- 
raged, and  in  the  session  of  1771  it  sum- 
moned the  printers  of  the  guilty  Journals  to 
its  bar.  They  did  not  appear,  and  the  House 
issued  warrants  for  their  apprehension.  The 
Lord  Mayor  and  Wilkes,  who  was  an  Alder- 
man, caused  them  to  be  set  at  liberty,  as  hav- 
ing been  illegally  arrested,  and  in  contempt 
M  the  privileges  of  the  City  of  London. 
!The  House  of  Commons,  after  a  most  bitter 
debate,  reprimanded  the  Lord  Mayor,  who 
was  one  of  its  members,  and  sent  him  to  the 
Tower.  A  dissolution  followed,  which  pla- 
ced the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  persecuted  prin- 
ters at  liberty,  before  the  legal  question  had 
been  decided.  The  new  House  of  Commons, 
whether  it  was  animated  by  a  different  spirit, 
or  whether  it  feared  a  check,  did  not  renew 
the  contest,  and  allowed  an  account  of  its 
proceedings  to  be  published.    It  was  there- 


fore at  the  risk  of  incurring  the  expenses  of 
a  suit,  that  the  English  Journals  exercised 
the  liberty  of  publishing  the  parliamentary 
debates ;  they  continue  to  do  so,  thanks  to 
the  toleration  of  the  two  Houses,  but  not  by 
virtue  of  an  acknowledged  or  incontestable 
right.  The  defence  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons subsists  yet,  but  it  is  allowed  to  remain 
in  abeyance ;  it  is  not  to  be  feared  that  it 
will  ever  be  revived.  O'Connell  once  gave 
expression  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  a 
severe  denunciation  against  the  writers  for 
the  Press  ;  the  London  Journals  unanimous- 
ly abstained  from  printing  his  speeches,  until 
he  had  publicly  retracted  his  words.  Such 
is  the  change  which  time  effects  in  the  ideas 
of  men  ;  little  more  than  a  century  ago,  the 
silence  of  the  press  was  a  privilege,  it  is  to- 
day a  punishment. 

A  Century  after  the  revolution,  which  had 
saved  the  English  liberties  from  destruction, 
arose  the  Journal,  which  this  day  holds  the 
first  rank  in  the  European  press  ;  it  was  in  the 
month  of  January,  1788,  that  the  Times  was 
published,  which  has  (in  part)  ever  since  re- 
mained the  property  of  the  family  of  its  found- 
er, J.  Walter,  the  printer.  The  Times  was  not 
so  much  anew  journal  as  the  continuation  of 
another  publication,  the  London  Daily  Uni- 
versal Register,  which  had  appeared,  for  the 
first  time,  on  the  13th  January,  1785,  and 
was  changed  at  the  expiration  of  three 
years.  Notwithstanding  its  sixty-five  years 
of  existence,  the  Times  is  far  from  being  the 
senior  member  of  the  English  press.  With- 
out speaking  of  the  London  Gazette,  which 
we  put  aside,  the  Public  Ledger,  which  is 
scarcely  any  thing  else  than  an  advertising 
sheet,  dates  its  origin  from  the  year  1760, 
that  is  to  say,  more  than  thirty  years  further 
back  than  the  Times.  The  Morning  Chroni- 
cle then  follows :  it  was  founded  in  1769,  to  de- 
fend the  Whig  party.  When  it  began  it  had 
for  its  printer  and  director  William  Woodfall, 
brother  of  the  fortunate  editor  of  the  Public 
Advertiser,  in  which  Junius*  Letters  were  ap- 
pearing. The  Morning  Post  dates  from  1772, 
and  the  Morning  Herald  from  the  1st  of  No- 
vember, 1780.  Of  the  morning  papers  which 
are  at  present  published  in  London,  the  Morn- 
ing Advertiser  and  the  Daily  News  are  alone 
more  recent  than  the  Times.  This  long  ex- 
istence of  these  English  sheets  is  a  proof 
that  journalism  in  England  became,  at  an 
early  period,  an  advantageous  enterprise. 
At  the  time  the  Morning  Chronicle  was  es- 
tablished, the  Daily  Advertiser,  founded  in 
the  first  half  of  the  century,  had  already 
made  the  fortunes  of  several  proprietors*  and 
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its  shares  were  sold  at  auction  at  almost  fa- 
bulous prices.  The  Public  Advertiser  of 
Henry  Woodfall  published  nearly  3,000 
copies  a  day,  an  enormous  number  for  the 
time.  The  circulation  of  journals  increased 
more  rapidly  than  their  number.  In  1763 
the  journals  sold  7,411,757  copies  ;  in  1760 
9,484,701 ;  thirty  years  later,  in  1790, 
14,035,739;  in  1791,  14,794,163  ;  and  last- 
ly, in  1792,  15,006,760.  The  rapid  increase 
of  these  three  last  years  was  nothing  but  the 
prelude  to  the  development  which  these 
journals  would  acquire  from  the  agitation 
which  was  caused  by  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Knight  Hunt  has  established  a  curi- 
ous comparison  between  the  first  numbers  of 
the  Times  and  the  Orange  Intelligencer , 
founded  a  century  before  by  the  partisans  of 
William  III.  The  journal  of  1688,  publish- 
ed twice  a  week,  on  a  little  sheet  in  quarto, 
is  greatly  surpassed  by  the  first  daily  jour- 
nal, the  Daily  Courant  of  1709,  which  is 
itself  nothing  but  a  pigmy  alongside  of  the 
Times  of  1788.  The  latter  was  nevertheless 
not  as  large  as  its  cotemporaries  of  the 
Herald  and  the  Chronicle,  and  was  not  half 
the  size  of  what  it  is  at  present.  The  con- 
stant increase  in  the  size  of  the  journals,  ra- 
ther than  their  multiplication,  shows  how 
public  curiosity  became  more  excited,  year 
after  year,  requiring  a  wider  scope  of  sub- 
jects and  more  comprehensive  in  their  cha- 
racter. It  shows  also,  indirectly,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  power  of  the  press,  of  which 
this  general  curiosity  is  at  once  the  origin 
and  the  support.  It  is  not  within  themselves 
that  journals  find  the  source  of  their  power, 
but  it  is  from  that  universal  want  of  infor- 
mation which  they  alone  can  satisfy.  Ren- 
der the  nation  indifferent  to  public  affairs, 
and  neither  talent  nor  sacrifices  of  any  kind 
eould  prevent  journals  from  languishing.  We 
must  not,  therefore,  judge  of  the  real  power 
of  journals  either  by  their  number  or  the 
liberty  they  enjoy.  No  where  are  they 
more  numerous  or  more  free  than  in  the 
United  States,  perhaps  no  where  have  they 
less  influence ;  on  the  contrary,  we  have  seen 
in  France,  under  the  Restoration,  two  or  three 
Ulliputian  sheets,  always  at  war  with  the  cen- 
sorship, govern  public  opinion.  The  English 
press  is  the  one  which  still  maintains,  in  our 
own  times,  the  most  credit  amongst  the 
readers  it  addresses,  yet  none  had  to  contend 
against  greater  difficulties  or  a  longer  perse- 
cution. 

It  is  scarcely  sixty  years  since  the  printer 
of  a  journal  underwent,  in  London,  the  pun- 


ishment of  the  pillory.    Beginning  with  tilt 
American  war,  the  prosecutions  against  the 
journals  became  almost  of  daily  occurrence 
in  England,  and  as  soon  as  the  counter-shock 
of  the  French  Revolution  began  to  be  felt, 
they  assumed  such  a  character  of  bitterness 
that  Sheridan,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Whit 
party,  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  found  a  Soci- 
ety of  the  Friends  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Press, 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  those  journals  whose 
existence  was  menaced.    We  could  fill  twen- 
ty pages  with  the  simple  narration  of  the 
judgments  pronounced  against  the  English 
journals  in  the  sixty  years  which  ensued  be- 
tween 1770  and  1830.     It  is  the  trials  of 
the  press  which  made  the  reputation  and  the 
political  fortune  of  Erskine,  of  Mcintosh,  of 
Brougham,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  dis- 
tinguished men  of  the  English  bar.     We 
have  not  forgotten  the  bill,  consisting  of  six 
enactments,  which  Lord  Castlereagh  caused 
Parliament  to  vote  in  1817.    This  bill  con- 
tained no  less  than  six  different  laws  against 
the  press.    In  a  few  months  it  peopled  the 
prisons  with  journalists ;  it  compelled  a  cele- 
brated radical  writer,  Cobbett,  to  take  refuge 
in  the  United  States,  and  it  reduced  the 
whole  of  the  press  to  silence.     It  was  sus- 
pended two  years  afterwards,  and  in  truth 
Lord  Castlereagh  did  not  require  this  excep- 
tional legislation,  for  the  ordinary  legislation, 
which  subsists  even  to  the    present    day 
without  any  modification,  is  quite  sufficient  to 
carry  on  war  against  public  journals.     In 
1812  the  two  brothers  Hunt  were  condemned 
to  one  year's  imprisonment  and  a  fine,  which* 
with  the  costs,  amounted  to  50,000  francs, 
for  hiving  printed  in  the  Examiner  that  the 
Morning  Post  had  gone  a  little  beyond  the 
truth  in  calling  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
was  then  nearly  fifty  years  old,  an  Adorns. 
In  1820  Mr.  Francis  Burdett  was  condemned 
to  three  months'  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of 
50,000    francs,    which,     with     the    costs, 
amounted  to  nearly  80,000.    A  parliamen- 
tary document  establishes,  that  from  1808 
to  1821,  the  English  Government  instituted 
a  hundred  and  one  suits  against  the  pre**, 
and  caused  ninety-four  journalists  to  be  pun- 
ished, of  whom  twelve  were  condemned  to 
transportation  for  seven  years  and  the  others 
to  imprisonments,  more  or  less  long.     It  it 
not  in  1821  that  this  martyrdom  of  the  Eng- 
lish  press  terminated;    Mr.   Knight  Hunt 
prosecuted  his  researches  up  to  the  year 
1833,  during  which  several  suffered  impri- 
sonment.    It  appears,  that  since  this  period 
Government  has  ordered  no  more  suits  to  b* 
brought  against  the  press.    The  honor  he* 
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fangs  to  the  men  who  have  been  placed  at 
the  head  of  affaire  for  the  last  fifteen  years, 
and  not  to  the  legislation,  which  has  not 
changed.    Lord  Palmerston  said,  last  year, 
at  Tiverton,   "  that  in  England  every  man 
might  express  his  opinions  freely,  whatever 
they  might  be."    To  be  sincere,  the  minister 
ought  to  have  added,  "  as  long  as  it  pleases 
Government  not  to  prosecute  him."    School- 
ed by  a  long  persecution  and  under  the  yoke 
of  a  most  rigorous  legislation,  the  English 
press  has  learnt  moderation  and  reserve ;  she 
observes  much  dignity  and  decorum  in  her 
remarks  on  domestic  affairs,  abstaining  from 
all  violent  attacks  against  persons  or  institu- 
tions ;  to  speak  the  truth,  she  gives  no  cause 
for  prosecution  against  her.     The  intolerable 
abuse  of  judicial  prosecutions  against  jour- 
nals which  had  been  carried  on  up  to  1830, 
had  the  effect  of  gaining  public  opinion  in 
favor  of  the  press,  which  would  be  alarmed 
and  irritated  by  a  return  to  the  violence  of  a 
Liverpool  or  a  Castle  reach.    Political  consi- 
derations have  thus  required  Government  to 
shot  its  eyes  to  some  occasional  wanderings 
from  the  path  of  duty,   at  the  same  time 
that  its  tolerance  was  rendered  agreeable  by 
the  habitual  moderation  of  the  press.     If, 
therefore,  for  the  last  few  years  there  have 
not  been  any  suits  brought  against  the  press 
in  England,  it  is  more  owing  to  the  state  of 
opinion  and  of  the  public  morals  of  the 
country,  than  to  any  more  liberal  system  of 
legislation  that  prevails  elsewhere.  It  is  not,  as 
Lord  Palmerston  would  make  it  appear,  that 
JBogland  grants  more  liberty  of  opinion  than 
Other  countries;    it  is  that   the   restricted, 
though  sufficient  liberty,  which  is  granted  to 
them,  is  less  abused  there  than  elsewhere. 
The  limits  imposed  by  the  morals  and  the 
habits  of   the   people  alone    prevent  them 
from  seeing  or  opposing  the  limits  imposed 
Jyj  the  law.   The  moderation  and  the  dignity 
which  characterize  the  English  press  general- 
ly, arise  less  from  the  apprehension  of  a  le- 
gislation in  abeyance  than  from  a  just  pride 
•nd  an  instinctive  want  to  be  free  from  the 
most  unjust  of  prejudices.     If  the  journal  be 
influential  and  popular  in  England,  it  is  not 
thus  of  the  business  of  a  journalist,  to  which 
a  certain  disfavor  attaches  itself.     Whilst  in 
France,  we  boast  of  the  editorship  of  the 
most  insignificant  journal,  in  England,  we  see 
no  person  who  is  proud  of  it.    We  must  look 
far  the  origin  of  this  prejudice  against  jour- 
nalists in  the  long  persecutions  which  the 
press  had  to  undergo  in  England.     It  was 
not  only  fines  and  imprisonment  which  were 
inflicted  on  writers  for  the  press,  it  was  the 


most  degrading  and  infamous  punishments. 
During  the  whole  duration  of  the  eighteenth 
century  we  find  journalists  hung,  branded, 
placed  in  the  pillory,  whipped  in  public 
places,  imprisoned  with  criminals,  &c.  Seri- 
ous writers,  men  of  real  merit,  kept  at  a  dis- 
tance from  such  a  dangerous  business,  and  the 
press  was  for  a  long  time  given  over  to  a  class 
of  adventurers  whom  danger  did  not  frighten, 
and  whom  the  ebullition  of  passion,  the  hope 
of  gain,  or  a  spirit  of  speculation,  hurried  on- 
wards to  defamation  and  scandal.  Even  as 
early  as  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  Addison  complained  in  his  Free- 
holder of  the  excesses  of  the  press,  and  they 
went  on  increasing  commensurately  as  the 
dispute  became  more  bitter  between  parties. 
Persons  of  all  opinions  showed  the  same  in- 
tolerance, the  same  forgetfulness  of  all  re- 
serve, and  they  found  the  journals,  instead 
of  being  powerful  instruments  of  propagan- 
dising but  a  means  of  wounding  and  dis- 
honoring their  adversaries.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing, that  by  such  a  course,  a  certain  discredit 
attached  itself  at  last  to  the  daily  press,  and 
the  bitter  satires  of  Addison  and  of  Crabbe, 
of  moralists  and  of  poets,  appeared  to  the 
public  to  be  the  most  just  and  well-merited 
of  judgments. 

The  blow  was  struck,  and  when,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  the 
Journals,  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  hon- 
orable and  wealthy  men,  assumed  another 
tone    and  another  line  of  conduct,  it  was 
only  by  holding  out  extraordinary  induce- 
ments that  they  could  again  command  the 
services  of  men  of  talent,  and  even  they,  far 
from  thinking  they  would  consult  their  vanity 
by  the  editorship,  tried  as  much  as  possible 
to  conceal  their  connection  with  the  Press. 
The  greatest  names  in  literature  and  at  the 
bar  went  through  this  school  almost  unknown. 
Lord  Brougham  has  the  reputation  of  having 
continued   to   write  for  the  Journals,  after 
his  political  fortune  had  been  made.     Ben- 
jamin D*Israeli  took  part  in  the  editorship  of 
an  ephemeral  journal  called  the  Representa- 
tive.   Lord  Campbell,  who  fills  at  the  present 
day  one  of  the  highest  seats  in  the  Magistracy, 
made  his  debut  by  writing  articles  of  theatri- 
cal criticism  for  the  Morning  Chronicle,  and 
even  occupied  the  post  in  1810.     Amongst 
men    of  letters,  it    is    sufficient    to    name 
Coleridge,   Charles    Lamb,  Hazlitt,    Leigh 
Hunt,  Thackeray,  and  Dickens,  the  novelist, 
who  commenced  by  reporting  the  debates  of 
Parliament  in  shorthand  writing,  before  he 
took  his  place  amongst  editors  and  writers. 
I     Whilst  men  who  were  the  most  capable 
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to  cause  an  unjust  prejudice  to  vanish, 
dared  not  confront  it,  and  concealed  them- 
selves as  they  were  writing,  another  class  of 
writers  never  hesitated  to  put  themselves 
forward.  They  were  the  gatherers  of  local 
news,  the  reporters,  or,  to  give  them  the 
name  by  which  they  were  popular,  the 
penny-a-liners,  that  is  to  say,  subaltern  em- 
ployees, whom  the  editors  of  Journals  sent 
into  town  in  search  of  accidents,  fires  and 
©rimes.  They  are  already  portrayed  under 
the  name  of  emissaries  in  the  satirical  tableau 
which  Ben  Jonson  drew  of  the  personnel 
in  Nathaniel  B utter V  employment ;  it  is  they 
who  collect  the  events  of  the  day  at  West- 
minster, Saint  Paul's,  and  on  the  Exchange. 
Under  the  name,  which  was  worth  to 
them  the  amount  of  their  salary,  they  exer- 
cised the  brains  of  all  the  satirical  writers  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  at  the  period  when 
dramatic  works  were  not  yet  submitted  to 
the  censorship  of  the  press,  the  hungry 
writer,  who  made  a  personage  die  one  day, 
in  order  to  have  his  dinner  and  revived  him 
the  next  to  get  his  breakfast,  who  would  have 
willingly  seen  the  half  of  London  overthrown 
by  an  earthquake  to  relate  the  destruction 
to  the  other  half,  the  penny- a- liner  occupied 
pretty  nearly  the  same  place  in  the  English 
theatre,  which  the  parasite  held  in  the  ancient 
drama.  His  manners  have  not  changed.  Is 
a  house  burnt,  has  a  murder  been  committed 
or  a  child  run  over  ?  in  the  middle  of  the 
crowd,  you  will  soon  see  an  individual,  who 
asks  a  thousand  questions,  goes  from  one 
person  to  another  to  inquire  the  most  trivial 
details  of  the  event,  takes  notes  in  a  pocket- 
book,  and  who,  if  the  crowd  is  compact  and 
pushes  back  the  importunate  person,  holds 
firm,  keeps  his  place,  and  avails  himself  of 
his  title,  by  repeating,  that  he  is  a  gentleman 
of  the  Press.  Of  the  numerous  persons 
who  participate  more  or  less  in  the  editorship 
of  a  Journal,  the  English  public  knows  none 
but  the  penny-a-liners  ;  they  meet  with  them 
everywhere  and  at  all  hours :  at  the  hotel 
offices,  whither  &trangers  of  distinction  resort, 
at  the  doors  of  great  men,  who  are  in  ill 
health,  at  all  meetings,  races,  cock-fights,  and 
even  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows,  on  which 
criminals  are  executed.  If  in  a  public  vehi- 
cle, at  a  place  of  entertainment,  at  a  spec- 
tacle in  the  open  air,  where  a  man  is  being 
hung,  at  a  procession,  or  when  a  royal  cor- 
tege is  passing  by,  a  man  is  more  communi- 
cative than  others,  speaks  a  little  louder, 
shows  himself  ready  to  ask  questions  and 
give  answers,  appears  to  know  every  thing 
that  is  occurring,  repeats  the  rumors  of  the 


day  with  a  thousand  additions,  and  panes  a 
joke  on  every  occasion,  now  and  then  showing 
a  piece  of  paper  and  pencil,  he  is  immediatdf 
suspected  and  set  down  as  belonging  to  the 
Press.  These  men,  whom  nothing  can  awe, 
who  penetrate  willingly  or  by  force,  openly 
or  by  stratagem,  wherever  news  is  to  be  heard, 
and  whose  avidity,  which  is  not  at  all  timet 
scrupulous,  braves  every  obstacle,  represent 
alone  in  the  eyes  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
English  people,  the  Journalists,  with  whom 
it  can  scarcely  be  said  they  have  any  relation. 
It  is  by  them  we  judge  all  the  writers  for 
the  press,  and  it  is  not  surprising  thai  to 
many  minds,  the  name  of  Journalist  reeafli 
a  melange  of  self-sufficiency,  ridiculous  pre- 
tension, and  vulgar  manners,  which  some 
French  novelists  nave  attributed  to  the  dais 
of  travelling  clerks.  This  disfavor  attached 
to  the  political  press  is  the  more  singular,  at 
it  does  not  extend  to  the  magazines,  nor  even 
to  the  reviews.  Gifford,  Mcintosh,  Jeffrey, 
Sydney  Smith,  Macaulay,  and  Alison,  have 
not  only  avowed  their  connection  with  the 
English  reviews,  but  have  always  considered 
it  a  title  of  honor,  and  have  by  that  meant 
reached  a  high  position. 

In  speaking  of  legislation  respecting  the 
English  press  and  its  consequences,  we  natu- 
rally recur  to  the  present  period ;  it  is  there- 
fore proper  to  say  a  few  words  relative  to 
the  disabilities  under  which  journals  still 
labor.  The  stamp  tax  has  been  continually 
eluded  by  printers  and  journalists ;  neverthe- 
less, it  was  one  of  the  first  taxes  which  Pitt 
increased,  when  he  undertook  to  remodel  the 
English  finances.  This  tax  then  became  to 
heavy  for  the  printers,  that  the  temptation 
to  elude  it  became  almost  irresistible  wheo 
they  saw  the  prospect  of  an  increased  circu- 
lation. The  revolution  of  July  in  France, 
and  the  Reform  Bill  in  England,  in  throwing 
the  public  mind  into  a  state  of  lively  agita- 
tion, gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  press;  the 
Radical  party,  which  thought  itself  success- 
ful, redoubled  its  efforts  and  inundated  Eng- 
land with  publications.  Enterprising  met 
printed  journals  and  pamphlets  on  unstamp- 
ed sheets,  had  them  cried  out  through  the 
streets,  distributed  them  at  the  houses,  and 
as  the  tax  on  each  number  of  a  journal  wit 
then  four  pence  or  forty  centimes,  they  could* 
notwithstanding  expenses  of  all  kinds,  fur- 
nish their  papers  at  prices  three  or  four 
timesless  than  the  rates  of  the  legal  journals! 
and  sold  an  immense  number.  In  1831,  the 
sale  of  the  Weekly  Dispatch,  a  weekly  jour- 
nal of  revolutionary  principles,  that  a  radi- 
cal writer  named  Uetherington  edited  and 
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conducted  alone,  the  price  of  which  was 
only  two  pence,  reached  the  enormous  num- 
ber of  25,000  copies  a  week.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  150,000  sheets  of  unstamped 
publications  were  sold  weekly ;  interested 
persons  made  it  a  matter  of  honor  to  encour- 
age the  fraud,  and  for  several  years  there 
was  a  continual  contest  between  the  adver- 
saries of  the  stamp  tax  and  the  police.  In 
the  three  first  years  of  Lord  Grey  s  ministry, 
there  were  500  suits  instituted  for  the  sale 
of  unstamped  journals;  there  were  210  in 
1835  alone,  and  the  number  was  even 
more  in  1836.  The  powerlessness  of  the 
government  to  put  a  stop  to  the  fraud,  was 
the  more  manifest,  since  Mr.  Hume  said, 
there  were  then  in  force  nineteen  laws  and 
parts  of  laws  against  the  printers,  editors  and 
venders  of  unstamped  sheets.  The  English 
ministry  adopted  the  wise  course  of  reducing 
the  stamp  tax  to  40  centimes,  or  a  penny  ; 
the  daily  journals  6oon  brought  down  their 
price  to  the  extent  of  the  difference  they  had 
paid  for  the  stamp  duty,  and  by  means  of 
this  considerable  reduction  competed  suc- 
cessfully with  the  unstamped  publications. 
The  fraud  ceased  to  exist  as  soon  as  there  was 
no  longer  any  inducement  to  evade  the  law. 
The  law  which  reduced  the  stamp  tax  was 
put  in  force  on  the  15th  September,  1836 ; 
the  immediate  consequence  was  a  consider- 
able increase  in  the  sale  of  journals.  From 
the  5th  of  October,  1835,  to  the  5th  of  April, 
1836,  the  journals  had  14,874,652  sheets 
•tamped ;  from  the  5th  of  October,  1836,  to 
the  5th  of  April,  1837,  there  were  stamped 
81,362,148.  The  immediate  augmentation 
was  therefore  about  fifty  per  cent.  So 
the  loss  to  the  treasury,  which  had  been 
estimated  at  three  quarters  of  the  sum  which 
the  tax  had  yielded  in  1835,  was  a  little  more 
than  a  half,  and  was  6oon  entirely  covered. 
In  fact,  the  number  of  journals  increased,  and 
the  circulation  became  more  extensive  than 
ever.  In  the  year  1842,  the  English  journals 
alone  caused  stamps  to  be  affixed  to 
50,088,175  sheets.  In  1848,  the  following 
is  the  number  of  stamps  delivered  to  the 
journals : 

Stamps  Stamps 

at  a  penny.  at  a  half-penny. 

England,        67,476,768  8,704,236 

Scotland,  7,497,064  176,854 

Ireland,  7,028,956  44,702 

From  an  official  return,  printed  by  order 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  journals  pub- 
lished in  1850  in  Great  Britain,  comprising 
under  this  name,  without  distinction  of  form 
or  mode  of  publication,  all  periodicals,  ex- 


cepting reviews  and  magazines,  amounted  in 
London  to  133 ;  in  the  counties  of  England  to 
250;  in  Wales  17;  in  Scotland  to  213;  and  in 
Ireland  to  110:  total  623.  Mr.  Knight 
Hunt,  who  did  not  comprise  any  others  than 
political  journals  in  his  calculations,  gives  the 
following  figures  for  the  year  1849.  At 
London  113;  in  the  counties  of  England  and 
Wales  234  ;  in  Scotland  85 ;  in  Ireland  101. 
By  adding  to  this  number  the  fourteen  journals 
which  are  published  in  the  Manx  and  Channel 
Islands,  there  would  be  a  grand  total  of  547. 
Bentleys  Miscellany  made  a  calculation  that, 
for  the  twelve  months  of  1849,  the  sheets 
printed  by  the  daily  journals  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  cover  a  surface  of  349,308,000 
feet,  and  that  by  adding  the  weekly  and 
semi-monthly  journals  of  London  and  the 
provinces,  they  would  cover  a  total  surface 
of  1,446,150,000  square  feet.  What  power 
could  at  the  present  day  bring  back  England 
to  that  miserable  half-filled  sheet,  in  which, 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago,  poor 
Butter  printed  with  used-up  type  "  the  news 
of  France,  Germany  and  England,  after  the 
original  Holland !" 

The  figures  which  we  have  just  cited 
would  show  that  the  number  of  Provincial 
Journals  is  considerable  in  England,  but 
their  importance  is  not  commensurate  with 
their  number.  It  was  towards  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  and  the  beginning 
of  the  following  that  several  Provincial  sheets 
were  first  issued :  the'large  towns  one  after  the 
other^had  each  their.own.  During  the  whole  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  these  Journals  did  no- 
thing but  vegetate  in  rather  an  obscure  state. 
They  were  all  the  property  of  the  printer  of 
the  place,  who  filled  up  with  local  news  and 
extracts  from  London  papers,  the  space 
which  want  of  advertisements  placed  at  his 
disposal.  "The  London  Journals,  a  little 
paste  and  scissors,  these,"  says  an  author, 
"  form  the  materials  of  a  Provincial  Journal." 
Pitt  was  the  first,  who  tried  to  do  something 
with  these  sheets  and  make  of  them  political 
instruments.  One  of  his  agents  entertained 
a  correspondence  with  those  Provincial  Jour- 
nals which  had  the  largest  circulation,  and 
two  or  three  London  Journals  were  sent  to 
them  at  the  expense  of  Government,  with 
those  passages  marked  in  them  with  red  ink 
which  they  wished  them  to  reprint  The 
next  Administration  improved  on  this  system. 
The  English  Clergy  furnished  the  Provincial 
Journals  with  Editors,  who  were  devoted  to 
Government,  and  who  made  the  office  a 
stepping-stone  to  further  advancement.  The 
Opposition,  to  sustain  the  controversy,  was 
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obliged  in  its  torn  to  use  the  same  weapons, 
and  to  oppose  the  Ministerial  by  the  Liberal 
Journals  they  established  in  the  counties ; 
this  competition  served  to  develop  and  give 
new  life  to  Provincial  Journalism. 

Yet,  none  of  these  Journals  ever  arrived 
to  any  great  importance,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  railroads  condemned  them  for  ever 
to  insigni6cance.    The  London  Journals  are 
organized  on  that  footing,  that  on  all  impor- 
tant occasions,  they  are  sold  in  the  large 
towns  of  England,  and  even  in  Edinburgh, 
only  a  few  hours  after  they  appear  in  Lon- 
don.    If  a  Journal  of  Edinburgh,  Bristol  or 
Liverpool,  should  even  have  in  London  one 
of  its  editors  to  send  them  the  Parliamentary 
debates,  his  stenography  would  not  enable 
him  to  publish  them  one  hour  before  the 
Daily  Journals,  which  bring  the  debates  al- 
ready printed  to  them.     So,  the  Provincial 
Journals  are  obliged  to  give  up  an  unavailing 
rivalry  ;  subject  to  the  same  fiscal  charges  as 
the  London  Journals,  they  are  compelled  to 
sell  their  sheet  at  the  same  price,  and  as,  at 
an  equal  expense,  the  public  would  certainly 
give  the  preference  to  the  metropolitan  pa- 
pers, the  Provincial  Journals,  far  from  think- 
ing of  becoming  Dailies,  dare  not  even  ap- 
pear three  times  a  week  ;  they  are  nearly  all 
weeklies,  and  in  the  larger  towns,  publish 
two  numbers  a  week ;  for  instance,  the  Witness 
at  Edinburgh,  and  the  Examiner  and  Times 
at  Manchester.     When  several  sheets  are 
published     in    the   same     locality,      they 
agree  amongst  themselves  not  to  appear  on 
the  same  day.     With  such  a  limited  cir- 
culation, the  Provincial  Journals  cannot,  with 
a  majority  of  readers,  displace  the  London 
Journals ;  nor  do  they  seek  to  do  so,  but  are 
content  with  their  own  class  of  subscribers. 
They  devote  the  greater  part  of  a  column  to 
foreign  news,  and  a  column  and  a  half  to  a 
resume  of  parliamentary  debates,  which  have 
occupied   the  week;  excepting  in  times  of 
election,  they  are  equally  indifferent  to  gener- 
al politics ;  to  make  up  for  it,  they  devote  a 
large  space  to  the  discussion  of  local  politics, 
and  make  it  a  point  to  fill  their  columns  with 
the  most  reliable  commercial  intelligence. 
We  must  admit,  however,  that  the  greater 
part  of  these  Journals  are  badly  written,  be- 
cause they  have   only  a  smart  number  of 
subscribers,  and  have  not  sufficient  available 
resources.    There  are  persons  in  London  as 
at  Paris,  who  make  it  a  business  to  send  ed- 
itorial articles  to  the  Provincial  Journals,  for 
which  they  charge  fifteen  shillings  (sterling) 
each  ;  it  is  a  considerable  economy  for  second 
cJaas  journals,  which  can  devote  but  very 


small  sums  to  conducting  their  Journals,  and 
they  get  from  these  people  the  worth  of 
their  money.  The  Journals  of  the  large 
towns,  which  are  able  to  make  sacrifices  and 
remunerate  liberally  the  writers,  whom  they 
employ,  are  better  got  up  ;  those  of  Edin- 
burgh and  of  Glasgow  have  even  some  liter* 
ary  pretensions.  Nevertheless,  politics  occupy 
but  a  secondary  rank  in  the  Provincial  Jour- 
nals, and  none  of  them  could  live  by  it ;  bat 
thanks  to  the  abundance  and  variety  of  infor- 
mation they  contain,  the  Journals  of  Liver- 
pool, Manchester  and  Birmingham  are  indis- 
Eensable  to  all  the  large  business  houses  of 
ondon,  and  manufacturing  centres  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  as  well  as  to  the  towns  in 
which  they  are  published.  The  advertise- 
ments, which  are  very  considerable,  and  for 
which  tradesmen  and  mechanics  bargain  not 
by  the  day  or  the  month,  but  by  the  year, 
are,  as  in  France,  the  principal  revenue,  and 
even  the  cause,  why  Provincial  Journals  are 
issued ;  politics  is  alone  the  pretext  of  their 
existence. 

The  Irish  Journals  are  not  so  dependent 
on  the  metropolitan  press.     For  fifteen  yean, 
the  co-laboration  of  some  writers  of  talent 
has  raised    the  level  of    the  Irish    press, 
and  has  given  it  a  certain  standing.    The 
difference  of  religion  would  be  alone  sufficient 
to  originate  and  maintain  Journals  in  Ireland, 
apart  from  the  great  English  Journals ;  bnt 
Ireland   has  its  Vice-Roy,  its  Capital,  its 
small  Court,  its  personal  Administration,  its 
Official  Qazette,  a  whole  distinct  organization 
from  the  Administrative  Hierarchy  of  Eng- 
land, and  in  the  interval  of  the  Sessions,  the 
news  from  Dublin  is  more  interesting  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  population,  thun   that 
from  London.     Ireland  affects  to  regard  its 
interests  as  distinct  and  oft-times  opposed  to 
those  of  England ;  in  many  respects  it  has  a 
different    legislation,   and    if    the  deputies 
which  it  sends  to  Parliament  are  sometimes 
divided  between  the  Whigs  and  Tories,  in 
the  majority  of  questions  they  act  in  concert, 
and   take   the   part   of  defenders  of  Irish 
nationality  against  Saxon  tyranny.      These 
are  sufficient  topics  to  afford  food  for  polemi- 
cal controversy  in  the  Irish  Journals,  and  to 
elicit  the  support  of  their  political  friends. 
Add  two  favorable  circumstances  to  this — 
the  greater  distance  from  London  and  the 
separation  from  it  by  St.  George's  Channel — 
and  you  will  understand  why  Irish  Journals 
have  acquired  greater  importance  and  vitali- 
ty than   Provincial  English   Journals,   and 
why   the  Metropolitan  Journals  can  never 
etpect  to  supplant  them. 
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Bach,  moreover,  is  not  the  object  of  the 
London  Journals ;  they  have  enough  to  .do  to 
interest  the  public,  for  which  they  cater,  and 
whose  increasing  exigencies  keep  them  al- 
ways employed.  If  Sheridan,  the  founder 
of  the  "  Society  of  the  friends  of  the  Liberty 
of  the  Press,9*  were  to  return  to  this  world 
and  ask,  what  papers  are  this  day  most  wide- 
ly circulated  in  England,  we  would  cite 
names  which  were  well  known  to  him  in 
1790,  the  Times,  the  Chronicle,  the  Herald, 
the  Post ;  but  in  preserving  the  same  name, 
what  a  transformation  have  these  Journals 
not  undergone  during  sixty  years !  Former- 
ly, they  exclusively  addressed  themselves  to 
the  political  classes,  the  Nobility,  the  sentry, 
the  great  property  holders  and  the  idlers  of 
the  towns.  Nevertheless,  thanks  to  the 
beneficent  influence  of  the  great  protective 
system,  commerce  and  industry  even  then 
began  to  make  rapid  progress.  The  contest 
against  the  French  Revolution,  in  absorbing 
the  activity  of  Europe,  left  the  field  open  to 
the  English  country-people,  and  in  the  first 
yean  of  the  present  century,  a  middle  class 
•prung  up  with  astonishing  rapidity  amongst 
our  neighbors,  rich,  well  informed,  fond  of 
luxury  and  enjoyment,  careful  of  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children,  sending  them  to  a 
distance  and  at  great  expense  to  complete 
it,  and  desirous  above  all  things  for  that  po- 
litical influence,  which  they  conquered  in 
1831,  by  the  Reform  Bill.  It  was  to  that 
elass  that  the  Journal  addressed  itself,  when 
it  wished  to  enlarge  the  rather  narrow  circle 
of  its  readers,  and  it  followed  step  by  step 
every  progress  that  it  made,  which  was  call- 
ed for  by  new  exigencies.  It  is  for  that  class, 
above  all,  that  it  writes  to-day,  for  its  favor 
is  an  infallible  means  to  arrive  at  influence 
and  fortune.  Nevertheless,  before  providing 
for  the  political  ideas  of  the  middle  classes, 
the  Journal  must  provide  for  their  interests. 
That  is  the  reason  why  it  has  increased  its 
■be  and  devotes  its  second  and  third  pages 
to  political  discussions,  in  order  to  leave  a 
krge  space  for  the  Merchant  to  insert  his 
advertisements.  In  order  to  meet  the  views 
of  the  industrial  classes,  it  records  with  assi- 
duity the  prices  of  articles,  firstly  in  the  mar- 
kets of  England,  and  next  in  all  the  markets 
of  the  world,  remarking  and  commenting  on 


the  slightest  variation.  The  Banker  re- 
quires to  know  the  action  of  the  public  funds, 
the  value  of  gold  and  the  price  of  Exchange 
in  all  the  capitals  of  Europe.  The  exporter 
wishes  to  know  by  an  impartial  and  disin- 
terested testimony,  the  true  situation  and 
prospective  advantages  of  trade  in  the  coun- 
tries in  which  he  deals.  Each  industry,  each 
business  claims  its  share,  and  obtains  it  by 
the  most  irresistible  of  arguments.  That 
is  why  the  English  Journal,  at  once  con- 
strained to  progress  and  enriched  by  the  mid- 
dle classes,  has  step  by  step  become  a  pano- 
rama of  the  world,  a  daily  En  cyclopaedia,  the 
sole,  and  indispensable  companion  of  the 
business-man,  the  source  of  amusement  to 
the  idle,  and  the  most  imperious  want  of  a 
nation  of  thirty  millions  of  men. 

Arriving  the  first  at  influence  and  liberty, 
the  English  press  soon  passed  through  all 
the  phases  which  the  Journals  of  other 
countries  had  to  undergo  a  long  time  after 
her,  or  which  they  are  undergoing  at  the 
present  day.  Her  experience  has  been  pro- 
fitable to  them,  and  her  history  can  enlighten 
them ;  for  this  reason  it  seemed  proper  to 
us  to  make  it  known,  if  it  even  permitted  us 
to  establish  certain  points  of  comparison 
with  what  we  have  under  our  observation. 
The  Press  is  everywhere  an  instrument  of 
publicity,  but  the  position  which  it  assumes 
and  the  authority  which  it  exercises  are  not 
the  same  in  every  country.  From  what  does 
this  difference  arise?  From  the  condition 
of  the  people,  for  which  the  Journals  are 
written,  or  to  the  organization  itself  of  these 
Journals  ?  The  French  journals,  which  bor- 
rowed every  thing  from  the  English  press, 
pretend  to  excel  it  in  certain  respects,  and  an 
American  Journal  lately  claimed  the  prefer- 
ence, if  not  for  its  brethren,  at  all  events  for 
itself.  To  decide  between  these  rival  pre- 
tensions and  say  to  which  really  belongs  the 
superiority,  would  it  not  be  to  undertake  to 
say  what  ought  to  be  the  task  of  Journals 
in  free  countries  ?  It  is  a  great  question 
which  the  history  of  the  English  press  has 
prepared  us  to  discuss,  and  which  its  present 
position,  compared  with  that  of  the  modern 
press  in  other  countries,  can  alone  aid  us  to 
decide. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Biography  is  history  of  the  highest  order. 
It  may  not  indeed  seem  so  in  the  eyes  of  the 
fatalist,  who  fancies  that  he  beholds  in  all 
events  and  actions  an  inevitable  sequence  of 
general  causes  and  effects ;  and  who  estimates 
the  greatness  of  individuals  merely  by  the 
degree  to  which  each  appears  to  embody  the 
spirit  of  his  age.  But  this  abnegation  of  the 
power  of  individual  free-will  is  as  false  in  his- 
tory, as  it  is  pernicious  in  morals.  Many  in- 
stances might  be  given  of  men,  who  have 
stood  forward  and  achieved  greatness  in  di- 
rect antagonism  to  the  spirit  of  the  times  in 
which  they  lived,  who  have  turned  the  pre- 
vailing currents  of  Thought  and  Act,  and  left 
the  stamp  of  their  own  innate  energy  and  vo- 
lition on  the  general  record  of  the  fortunes 
of  their  race.f  The  Athenian  poet  J  who 
wrote  that "  Circumstances  rule  men  and  not 
men  circumstances/'  was  tainted  by  the  so- 
phistical school,  and  so  was  the  English  poet 
who  has  followed  him.§  Guizot  rightly 
says,  "  whatever  external  events  may  be,  it 
is,  after  all,  man  himself  that  makes  his 
world ;  it  is  from  the  ideas  and  sentiments, 
the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  men, 
that  the  world  is  regulated  in  its  progress ; 
it  is  upon  the  inward  state  of  man  that  the 
outward  state  of  society  depends.''  And 
each  bouI  is  absolute  in  its  own  Microcosm  us. 
It  is  not  intended  to  assert  that  the  character 
of  a  man'sage  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  man's 
character.  On  the  contrary,  few  rise  altogether 
superior  to  conventionalities  ;  few  exercise  the 
independent  power  which    each    possesses; 

*  The  Author  reserves  the  right  of  translation  of 
this  work. 

\  K  g.  Miltiades,  Epaminondas,  Arminius,  Mo- 
hammed, Gregory  the  Seventh,  Lord  Bacon,  and 
the  Czar  Peter  the  Great 
/  Euripidee.  §  Byron. 


and  few  employ  "  the  energy  of  will,  the 
resolute  endurance  and  self-sacrifice"  which 
are  the  elements  of  greatness.  Even  where 
this  is  the  case,  the  natura  naturans  of  the 
hero  may  be  modified,  may  be  accelerated  or 
retarded  in  its  development  by  the  temper 
of  the  world  around,  in  which,  and  upon 
which,  it  operates.  Unquestionably  the  great- 
est men  will  often,  though  not  always,  be 
found  to  have  been  largely  influenced  by  the 
spirit  of  their  age ;  but,  as  unquestionably, 
each  will  be  found  to  have  elevated  himself 
above  his  contemporaries  by  his  own  power- 
ful individuality.*  And,  without  attributing 
too  much  to  personal  effort,  we  may  safely 
follow  the  great  historian  of  European  civi- 
lization,! who,  in  allusion  to  one  of  the  Im- 
perial Four,  to  the  Emperor  Charlemagne, 
has  said,  "  that  one  distinct  cause  of  the 
course  of  human  events  is  the  influence  of 
great  men.  No  one  can  say  why  a  great  man 
comes  at  a  particular  period,  or  the  precise 
amount  of  his  own  spirit  which  he  infuses 
into  the  development  of  the  world,  but  the 
fact  of  such  an  influence  is  indisputable." 
To  trace,  therefore,  the  characters  and  ca- 
reers of  Great  Men,  is  to  examine  the  main- 
springs of  the  course  of  history.  It  is  the 
study  of  causes,  far  more  than  the  observa- 
tion of  effects.  This  it  is  which  gives  to  bi- 
ography its  especial  dignity  as  a  branch  of 
history,  when  biography  deals  with  master 
spirits ;  independently  of  the  superior  inter- 
est which  we  feel  in  following  the  fortunes 
of  a  single  fellow-creature,  compared  to 
that  which  we  are  able  to  keep  alive  when 
our  subject  is  a  State,  an  Age,  or  other  simi- 
lar generalization. 
This  work  is  devoted  to  Four  of  the  great 

•See  Humboldt's  remarks  on  Columbus, 
f  Guizot 
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ones  of  mankind ;  to  Four  whom  I  have  de- 
signated as  peculiarly,  as  Imperially  Great. 
I  mean  by  this  epithet  that  they  have  been 
lords  of  Action  as  well  as  lords  of  Thought. 
If  intellectual  pre-eminence  and  influence  were 
alone  to  be  regarded,  it  would  be  from 
among  the  chiefs  of  poetry  and  philosophy, 
and  not  from  among  Conquerors  and  Sover- 
eigns that  selections  would  be  made.  But 
the  kind  of  greatness  which  is  implied,  when 
Alexander,  Caesar,  Charlemagne,  and  Napo- 
leon are  given  as  its  types,  may  be  best  de- 
scribed in  the  words  used  by  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh, in  his  "  History  of  the  World,"  in  re- 
ference to  Alexander  himself. 

"  So  much  hath  the  spirit  of  some  one 
man  excelled,  that  it  hath  undertaken  and 
effected  the  alteration  of  the  greatest  states 
and  commonweals,  the  erection  of  monar- 
chies! the  conquest  of  Kingdoms  and  em- 
pires, guided  handfuls  of  men  against  multi- 
tudes of  equal  bodily  strength,  contrived 
victories  beyond  all  hope  and  discourse  of 
reason,  converted  the  fearful  passions  of  his 
own  followers  into  magnanimity,  and  the  val- 
or of  his  enemies  into  cowardice  ;  such  spir- 
its have  been  stirred  up  in  sundry  ages  of 
the  world,  and  in  divers  parts  thereof,  to 
erect  and  cast  down,  to  establish  and  to  de- 
stroy, and  to  bring  all  things,  persons,  and 
states  to  the  same  certain  ends,  which  the  in- 
finite spirit  of  the  Universal,  piercing,  mov- 
ing, and  governing  all  things,  hath  ordained." 

The  attributes  of  greatness  which  Raleigh 
here  points  out  are  distinct ;  and  they  are 
each  and  all  important.  He  speaks  of  Spir- 
its whose  prerogative  it  has  been,  not  only 
to  ''  cast  down'  and  "  destroy,"  but  also  to 
"erect  and  establish."  The  mere  mission 
of  destroying  is  comparatively  unimportant. 
The  Aiarics  and  Attilas  do  not  interest  us  on 
account  of  themselves,  but  on  account  of 
{hat  which  they  overthrew.  They  were 
iearcely  more  than  engines  of  havoc  ;  they 
exercised  little  influence  as  arrangers  of  the 
present,  and  none  as  moulders  of  the  future. 
They,  and  they  alone,  who  have  created  as 
well  as  annihilated,  claim  paramount  rank 
among  the  Magnates  of  mankind.  Such 
men  as  Raleigh  has  described,  not  only  chal- 
lenge our  admiration  by  the  romantic  daring 
of  their  aspirations  and  their  sagacious  ener- 
gy in  execution ;  not  only  do  they  fascinate 
posterity  as  well  as  their  contemporaries  by 
their  military  genius,  and  their  capacity  for 
wielding  as  well  as  for  grasping  vast  power  ; 
but  it  is  even  more  interesting  and  valuable 
to  watch  them  as  Ordainers,  as  haters  of 
wasteful  and  purposeless  misrule :  for  "  There 
are  men  whom  the  spectacle  of  anarchy  or 


|  of  social  stagnation,  strikes  and  distresses, 
who  are  intellectually  shocked  thereat  as  with 
a  fact  which  should  not  be,  and  who  become 
possessed  with  an  uncontrollable  desire  to 
change  it  and  to  plant  some  rule,  some  uni- 
formity, regularity,  and  permanency,  in  the 
world  before  them.  A  terrible  and  often  a 
tyrannical  power,  committing  a  thousand  in- 
iquities and  errors,  for  human  weakness  ac- 
companies it;  yet  a  glorious  and  salutary 
power,  for  it  gives  to  humanity  a  vigorous 
jerk,  an  admirable  impulse."* 

We  look  up  to  these  men  as  founders  of 
enduring  institutions;  as  promoters  of  Art 
and  Science ;  as  aiders  of  the  progress  of 
civilization.  Not  unmindful  of  their  failings, 
their  vices,  and  their  crimes,  we  still  rejoice 
in  them  as  types  of  the  strength  of  human 
nature,  when  we  recognize  not  only  the  awe 
which  each  inspired  in  his  day,  but  the  per- 
manent effects  of  his  existence,  which  have 
been  left  on  all  subsequent  generations  of 
mankind. 

Four  men  stand  pre-eminent  in  the  history 
of  the  world  for  these  attributes  of  great- 
ness. Two  lived  in  ancient  times;  one  in  the 
times  which  we  style  mediaeval ;  and  one  al- 
most in  our  own  age.  The  first  of  these  was 
Alexander  the  Qreat,  of  Macedon;  the  se- 
cond was  Julias  Caesar,  Imperator  of  Rome ; 
the  third  was  Charlemagne,  King  of  the 
Franks  and  Emperor  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  of  the  West ;  the  fourth  was  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte,  the  first  Emperor  of  the 
French.  These  are  the  Imperial  Four.  The 
epithet  was  actually  borne  by  the  last  three, 
nor  can  be  considered  to  be  misapplied  to  the 
"  Great  Emathian  Conqueror,"  when  we  re- 
member the  meaning  of  the  word  "  Imperi- 
um."  It  not  only  denotes  power  more  than 
regal,  but  its  primary  meaning  was  the  pow- 
er of  the  sword  and  of  victory.  It  is  sig- 
nificant of  strife  and  triumph,  as  well  as 
of  majestic  authority.  Feeble  successors  to 
the  purple  of  the  first  Caesar  have  assumed 
the  Imperial  title,  and  so  have  degenerate 
princes  of  the  house  of  Charlemagne.  Possi- 
bly the  Napoleonist  dynasty  may  hereafter 
on  this  point  also  furnish  a  parallel.  But  the 
title  was  well  chosen  by  the  founders  of 
their  empires,  it  well  denotes  their  character, 
and  it  may,  with  equal  fitness,  be  employed 
respecting 

"  The  Macedonian,  whom  Dominion 
Followed  as  tame  as  vulture  in  a  chain. 
The  world  was  darkened  beneath  either  pinion 
Of  him,  whom  from  her  crowd  of  conquerors 
Fame  singled  for  her  thunder-bearing  nrinion."t 

Before  comparing  the  Imperial  Four  one 
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with  another,  in  details  of  character  and 
achievement,  it  may  be  useful  to  recall  the 
leading  circumstances  of  their  biographies 
individually.    Such  a  survey,  if  fully  elabo- 
rated, and  if  made  complete  by  examining 
the  state  of  the  world  at  the  period  when 
each  of  the  Four  came  forward,  and  also  by 
tracing  the  impress  which  each  left  on  after 
ages,  would  form  in  itself  a  not  very  imper- 
fect, and  a  most  suggestive  and  vivid  sketch 
of  universal  history.     At  present  it  can  only 
be  briefly  attempted ;  yet,  immediately  we 
commence  our  task,  when  we  turn  to  the 
first  in  date  of  the  Four,  how  much,  besides 
the  memory  of  his  own   actions,  does   the 
name  of  Alexander  bring  upon  the  mind ! — 
In  order  to  judge  him  adequately  we  are  com- 
pelled to  reflect  on  what  the  Eastern  world 
was  which  he  subdued,  as  well  as  upon  the 
character  of  the  European  nations,   whose 
forces  he  led  to  the  conquest  of  the  Bister- 
continent.    In  that  continent  had  been  the 
primary  abodes  of  the  human  race.     Wealth 
and  science,  architectural  grandeur  and  me- 
chanical ingenuity,  the  pomp  of  monarchical 
power,  the  subtle  organization  and  ceremo- 
nial splendor  of  sacerdotal  authority,  were 
first  developed  in  the  stately  cities  that  grew 
up  along  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers,  the 
Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  the   Indus,  and    the 
Nile.*    They  were  the  first  seats  of  com- 
merce ;  and  it  was  in  the  rich  alluvial  dis- 
tricts near  them  that  agriculture  6rst  flour- 
ished.    Meanwhile  the  elevated  plains,  which 
form  the  vast  centre  of  the  Asiatic  continent, 
were  roved  over  by  pastoral  tribes,  which  not 
unfrequently   assailed  and    subjugated    the 
wealthy  but  less  warlike  inhabitants  of  the 
fertile  lowlands,  and  of  the  cities  with  which 
they   were  studded.     Here  the  conquerors 
settled,  and  became  the  founders  of  new  dy- 
nasties, and  the  rapid  acquirers  of  far-ex- 
tended empire  :   but  each  dynasty,  in  a  few 
generations,  grew  civilized  and  feeble,  and 
yielded  in  turn  to  the  assault  of  a  new  horde 
of  nomade  warriors  from  the  central  plains. 
All  these  great  empires  were  absolute  mon- 
archies ;  in  all  of  them  education,  literature, 
and  science  were  controlled  by  a  powerful 
hierarchy.     The  last  and  greatest  of  them, 
the  Persian,  had  failed  disastrously  in  its  at- 
tempts to  extend  itself  over  Europe.    It  had 
encountered,  as  the  vanguard  of  our  conti- 
nent, the  energetic  little   Greek  states,  in 
which  a  civilization   far  different  from  the 
Oriental,  and  of  a  far  higher  order,  had  grown 
up.     Among  the  little  civic  communities  of 

•  Ancient  geographer*  generally  treated  Egypt 
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Southern  Greece  and  their  colonies  republi- 
can institutions  were  almost  universal,  but 
with  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  detail, 
caused  by  the  fluctuating  predominance  of 
the  aristocratic  and  democratic  elements. 
Unresting  energy,  as  well  as  consummate 
skill,  marked  her  statesmen.  Daring  origi- 
nality, as  well  as  the  keenest  perception  of 
beauty  and  grace,  characterized  her  philoso- 
phers, her  orators  and  her  poets. 

The  period  of  the  splendor  of  Greece 
scarcely  exceeds  a  century  and  a  half,  from 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  b.  c.  400,  to  the  bat- 
tle of  Chaeronea,  b.  c.  338,  two  years  before 
Alexander's  accession  to  the  Macedonian 
throne.  But  this  brief  period  is  one  of  un- 
paralleled lustre,  not  only  for  the  deeds  that 
were  done,  and  the  military  and  political  ge- 
nius that  was  displayed  during  its  Olympiads, 
but  on  account  of  the  intellectual  triumphs 
of  the  Hellenic  race,  and  the  imperishable 
empire  over  the  realms  of  thought,  which  the 
poets,  the  philosophers,  the  historians,  and 
the  scientific  writers  of  Greece  then  estab- 
lished. Some  of  these  glories  were  achieved 
by  Greek  authors  of  an  earlier,  and  some  by 
those  of  a  later  date  than  the  period  that  has 
been  specified.  But  the  meridian  of  Greek 
literary  splendor  coincides  with  the  times 
of  her  political  and  military  pre-eminence. 
Her  physical  power  rapidly  decayed.  The 
little  states  into  which  she  was  subdivided 
had,  by  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  be- 
fore our  era,  exhausted  themselves  in  in- 
cessant contests.  Athens,  the  noblest  of 
them  all,  Athens  that  had  taken  the  lead  in 
beating  back  the  Persian  invader,  and  that 
bad  once  almost  succeeded  in  making  the 
Mediterranean  an  Attic  lake,  had  been  shat- 
tered by  the  disasters  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war ;  and  though  she  revived  and  retained 
some  glimmerings  of  her  former  spirit,  was 
crippled  in  material  power,  and  still  more 
demoralized  in  national  character.  Her  for- 
mer victors  and  rivals  were  equally  decayed 
in  strength.  The  power  of  Sparta  had  been 
broken  by  the  blows  which  Thebes  dealt  it 
at  Leuctra  and  Man  tinea ;  and  Thebes  herself 
fell  with  the  fall  of  her  great  leader,  Epami- 
nondas,  and  was  fast  subsiding  into  the  insig- 
nificance from  which  the  genius  of  that  hero 
had  raised  her.  No  state  capable  of  exten- 
sive conquest,  or  indeed  capable  of  protecting 
its  own  independence  against  a  vigorous  at- 
tack, remained.  It  was  certainly  destined  that 
the  intellectual  treasures  of  Greece  should 
be  diffused  throughout  the  world,  but  it  was 
not  by  the  arms  of  Greece  that  this  diffusion 
was  to  be  accomplished.    It  was  the  mission 
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of  Macedonia  to  effect  this  great  civilizing 
process  in  the  Eastern  world,  as  it  was  the 
mission  of  Rome  to  extend  it  in  after  ages 
throughout  the  West.    In  each  instance  the 
execution  of  this  great  task  was  mainly  due 
to  the  genius  of  a  single  man ;  to  the  genius 
of  Alexander  in  the  first  case,  and  to  that  of 
Julias  Caesar  in  the  second.     It  was,  moreo- 
ver, chiefly  by  the  genius  of  a  single  man, 
of  Charlemagne,  that  the  heritage  of  classic  ci- 
vilization was  rescued^  in  mediaeval  times,  from 
destruction,  and  preserved  to  mingle  with  the 
best  elements  of  the  Germanic  character,  and 
to  become  the  civilization  of  modern  Europe. 
Alexander's  father,  King  Philip,  had,  by 
an  almost  unparalleled  exercise  of  strength, 
courage,  and  indomitable  tenacity  of   pur- 
pose, completed  the  downfall  of  the  southern 
republics  of  Greece,  and  had  raised  bis  own 
kingdom,  at  their  expense,  to  a  position  of 
avowed  and  recognized  ascendancy.     Before 
his  reign  the   Macedonians,  a  collection  of 
semi- barbarous  tribes  beyond  tbe  Cambunian 
mountains,  had  been  regarded  with  contemp- 
tuous indifference  by  the  civilized  Hellenic 
states.     It  is  difficult  to  pronounce  positive- 
ly on  the  ethnology  of  the  Macedonians.     It 
is  certain  that  there  was  some  affinity  be- 
tween them  and  the  Greeks ;  and  it  is  equal- 
ly certain  that  there  were  in  the  Macedonian 
language,  race,  and  institutions,  many  ele- 
ments that  clearly  were  not  Greek,  and  that 
were  most  likely  Thracian  or  Illyrian.     Pro- 
bably the  Pelasgic  element  was  the  one  which 
the  Greeks  and  Macedonians  had  in  common. 
I  believe  this  to  have  an  element  of  Roman 
nationality  also.     The  royal  family,  however, 
at  Macedon  was  regarded  as  truly  and  pure- 
ly Greek,  and  was  said  to  have  migrated 
thither  from  Argos :  a  tradition  not  in  itself 
improbable,  and  exhibiting  an  historical  fact 
like  that  of  the  Scandinavian  Rurik  and  his 
descendants  becoming   the  royal  family  of 
the  Sclavonic  Russians. 

Before  King  Philip's  death  he  had  created 
a  military  spirit,  and  he  had  organized  a  ve- 
teran army,  with  improved  tactics  and  per- 
fect discipline,  in  Macedon.  He  had  crush- 
ed the  resistance  which  the  Athenians  and 
Thebans  made,  when  too  late,  to  his  ambi- 
tion. He  had  procured  himself  to  be  recog- 
nized as  generalissimo  of  the  Greeks  against 
Persia.  His  former  military  operations  in 
Thrace  and  on  the  Hellespont,  had  involved 
him  in  hostilities  with  that  empire ;  he  had  sent 
a  detachment  of  his  array  into  Asia,  which  was 
encamped  on  Mount  Ida,  and  he  was  preparing 
to  lead  his  full  force  thither,  when  he  was  as- 
.aassinated  in  the  year  b.  o.  336. 


Attempts  hare  sometimes  been  made,  both 
in  ancient  and  in  modern  times,  to  disparage 
the  fame  of  Alexander  by  exalting  that  of 
Philip,  and  to  insinuate  that  the  father,  if 
his  life  had  been  prolonged,  would  have  ac- 
complished at  least  as  much  as  was  effected 
by  the  son.  But  no  one  who  scrutinizes  the 
character  of  Philip,  can  help  observing,  amid 
civil  and  military  qualities  of  a  very  high  or- 
der, a  degree  of  caution,  and  a  fondness  for 
accomplishing  schemes  little  by  little,  which 
are  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  boldness  of 
the  marches  to  the  Euphrates,  the  Iaxartes, 
the  Indus,  and  the  Nile.  Philip  would  pro- 
bably have  merely  sought  to  annex  some  of  tbe 
western  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  Mace- 
donian monarchy.  Above  all,  we  cannot 
discern  in  Philip  a  capacity  for  those  com- 
prehensive measures  of  civilization  and  com- 
merce, which  form  the  peculiar  glories  of 
Alexander's  career,  and  distinguish  him  so 
honorably  from  the  vulgar  band  of  conque- 
rors. It  is  not  in  his  own  age,  it  is  not  on  his 
paternal  throne,  that  his  equal  in  greatness  is 
to  be  found,  whether  we  test  his  greatness 
by  what  it  was  given  him  to  effect,  or  by  the 
better  test  of  what  he  was  in  himself. 

Alexander  was  at  the  age  of  twenty,  when 
he  was  suddenly  called  to  the  throne  of 
Macedonia.  He  had  been  carefully  trained 
in  all  military  exercises,  and  in  the  art  of 
war ;  and  had  already  signalized  himself  at 
the  victory  of  Chaeronea,  and  in  the  conduct 
of  operations  agaipst  some  revolted  tribes  in 
the  interior  of  Macedonia.  He  had  also  re- 
ceived the  practical  education  of  a  states- 
man, and  had  been  entrusted  with  the  regen- 
cy of  Macedonia  during  one  of  his  father's 
campaigns  against  Byzantium.  He  had  en- 
joyed also  the  inestimably  higher  advantage 
of  the  tuition  of  Aristotle.  He  early  ac- 
quired a  proBciency  in  literature,  and  dis- 
played a  love  of  Knowledge,  which  never 
ceased  to  show  itself  to  the  close  of  his  life, 
even  among  his  greatest  perils,  and  most  la- 
borious cares.  Vigorous  in  frame  as  in  mind, 
he  was  largely  endowed  with  physical  cour- 
age, and  the  capacity  to  endure  fatigue  and 
privation.  He  was  eager  for  honor,  an 
eagerness  which,  with  prosperity  and  adula- 
tion, degenerated  into  arrogance  and  vanity. 
He  was  naturally  generous,  both  to  friend 
and  foe,  and  his  moral  character  was  free 
from  ihose  impurities  which  taint  so  foully 
many  a  classic  name.  But  he  was  addicted 
to  intemperance  in  drink,  the  national  vice 
apparently  of  the  Macedonian  court ;  and  he 
gave  way  to  occasional  gusts  of  anger,  in 
which  he  perpetrated  actions  of  ferocious 
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cruelty.  Without  agreeing  with  all  the  cen- 
sures which  Niebuhr  pronounces  on  Alexan- 
der, we  must  adopt  the  remarks  of  the  great 
German  historian,  respecting  the  murder  of 
Clitus,  and  other  crimes  of  which  Alexander 
was  undoubtedly  guilty.  "  I  do  not  com- 
prehend how  persons  can  excuse  Alexander 
tor  those  things  by  saying  that  he  was  an 
unusually  great  man :  if  he  was  so,  was  he 
not  then  responsible  for  his  unusually  great 
powers  ?"* 

Before  Alexander  could  undertake  the  con- 
quest of  Asia,  he  had  obstacles  to  overcome, 
and  hostilities  to  meet,  in  Europe,  which 
would  have  proved  insuperable  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  youthful  prince's  reign,  had  not 
t  hat  prince  possessed  ability  and  energy  of 
the  very  highest  order.  Sufficient  attention 
has  not  been  paid  to  this  part  of  Alexander's 
career.  His  military  fame  is  sometimes  dis- 
paraged, on  the  plea  that  all  his  victories 
were  gained  at  the  head  of  Europeans  over 
Asiatics ;  but  his  first  campaign  of  335  was 
conducted  against  European  enemies,  and 
among  difficulties  of  the  most  formidable  de- 
scription. All  the  fierce  and  warlike  tribes 
around  Macedonia  took  up  arms  on  hearing 
of  the  death  of  Philip,  whose  personal  as- 
cendancy alone  had  checked  their  inroads. 
Demosthenes  roused  southern  Greece  against 
the  young  successor  to  Philip's  oppressive 
mastery;  and  even  in  Macedonia  itself,  a 
strong  national  party  was  opposed  to  Alex- 
ander's accession.  Instantly  and  decisively 
was  the  commanding  genius  displayed,  that 
so  soon  was  to  awe  the  world.  He  prompt- 
ly assembled  the  Macedonian  army  and  se- 
cured its  allegiance.  He  crushed  every  at- 
tempt at  treason  by  force  and  terror.  He 
traversed  Thessaly  and  the  rest  of  northern 
Greece  to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  at  the  head 
of  his  troops ;  and  summoning  a  congress  of 
the  Greeks,  he  compelled  all  the  states  to 
yield  him  the  same  recognition  of  suprema- 
cy which  they  had  made  to  Philip.  He  then 
marched  back  against  the  Thracians,  Illy- 
rians,  and  other  foes  to  the  north  of  his  do- 
minions. He  met  and  defeated  them ;  but 
not  content  with  repulsing  their  attacks,  he 
resolved  to  invade  their  territories  in  turn, 
and  to  deal  them  such  blows  as  should  se- 
cure the  tranquillity  of  Macedonia  during  his 
absence  in  the  East.  For  this  purpose  he 
forced  the  passes  of  the  Haemus,  the  modern 
Balkan ;  he  crossed  the  Danube,  and  every- 
where compelled  the  barbarous  tribes  of  the 
regions  that  now  form  the  northwest  of  Eu- 


*  Niebuhr'e  "  Ancient  History,"  vol  ii.  p.  848. 
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ropean  Turkey,  to  submit  to  his  authority. 
Returning  thence,  he  subdued  the  Ulyriao 
insurgents  ;  and  then,  moving  with  unprece- 
dented rapidity  through  Upper  Macedonia, 
across  the  highest  frontier  mountains  and 
Pindus,  he  appeared  south  of  Thermopylae, 
and  quelled  the  fast-spreading  insurrection 
which  the  Thebans  and  Athenians  had  reor- 
ganized against  him  while  they  believed  him 
to  be  far  distant,  and  entangled  in  war  with 
the  northern  barbarians.  Thebes,  which  had 
been  before  spared,  was  now  stormed  and 
destroyed  by  him ;  a  fearful,  but  perhaps  a 
necessary  act  of  severity.  Athens  sued 
humbly  for  pardon;  and  Greece,  though 
still  nominally  free,  was  now  more  thorough- 
ly subject  to  the  young  King,  than  she  had 
been  after  the  day  of  Chsoronea  to  his  father. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  334  b.  o.  that  Al- 
exander commenced  his  Asiatic  enterprise. 
He  was  then  twenty-two  years  old,  an  age 
four  years  younger  than  that  of  Napoleon 
when  he  received  the  command  of  the  army 
of  Italy,  and  four  years  younger  than  that  of 
Charlemagne  when  he  undertook  his  first 
campaign  in  Aquitania.  Almost  all  the 
great  generals  both  of  ancient  and  of  mod- 
ern times  have  commenced  their  military  ca- 
reers in  youth.  Besides  the  three  great  ex- 
amples of  this  that  have  been  already  men- 
tioned, the  instances  of  Pyrrhus,  Hannibal, 
Scipio  African  us,  Gaston  de  Foix,  Conde, 
Charles  the  Twelfth,  Clive,  and  Wellington 
will  readily  recur  to  the  memory.  Julius 
Caesar,  who  was  nearly  forty  when  he  first 
commanded  as  pro-praetor  in  Spain,  and 
Cromwell,  who  did  not  become  a  soldier  un- 
til he  was  forty-four,  are  almost  the  only  ex- 
ceptions to  the  general  rule.  Nothing  pro- 
bably but  the  ardent  temperament,  the  un- 
bounded hope,  and  unclouded  self-reliance 
which  are  the  happy  privileges  of  early  life, 
could  have  buoyed  the  young  Macedonian 
King  to  the  perilous  enterprise  on  which  he 
staked  his  fortune  and  his  life. 

It  is  true  that  the  Persian  empire  was  rent 
with  revolt,  and  weakened  by  every  species  of 
corruption  and  misgovern  men  t ;  it  is  true  that 
the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  under  Xeno- 
phon,  and  the  Asiatic  campaigns  of  Agesilaus, 
had  displayed  the  inferiority  of  the  Asiatic 
troops  to  European,  but  still  the  design,  not 
merely  to  win  a  few  towns  and  provinces  in 
Asia  Minor,  but  to  overrun  and  subdue  all  the 
realms  over  which  Cyrus  or  the  first  Darius 
had  borne  sway,  with  an  army  not  exceed- 
ing 40,000  men,  which  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  reinforce  from  home,  was  dar- 
ing to  the  very  bounds  of  termerity.    The 
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Persians  had  large  troops  of  Greek  mercena- 
ries in  their  pay,  which  were  no  unworthy 
antagonists  even  of  Macedonian  veterans. 
Their  resources  in  money  and  in  native  forces 
aeemed  inexhaustible ;  their  fleet  was  far  su- 
perior to  Alexander's,  so  that  there  was 
every  risk  of  his  communications  with  Mace- 
don  being  cut  off,  and  a  counter-invasion  of 
his  paternal  dominion  successfully  attempted. 
Nothing  but  victory,  not  merely  an  advan- 
tage in  a  battle  or  a  campaign,  but  victory 
speedy  and  decisive,  victory  followed  up  with 
the  utmost  energy  and  aided  by  the  utmost 
good  fortune,  could  save  him  from  utter  ruin. 
Fearlessly,  though  deliberately,  he  prepared 
for  the  bold  venture.  Having  divided  among 
his  friends  nearly  all  his  possessions,  so  that  as 
ha  told  Parmenio,  in  the  spirit  of  a  poet,  I 


there  remained  for  himself  only  the  treasure 
of  his  hopes,  he  entered  on  the  career  which 
has  gained  him  such  an  historical  and  poetical 
celebrity.  Truly  does  Niebuhr  say  that  Al- 
exander and  Charlemagne  are  the  only  men 
of  history  that  have  become  poetical  beings. 
"  Alexander  is  for  the  East  what  Charlemagne 
is  for  the  West ;  and  next  to  Rustan  he  is  the 
chief  hero  of  the  Persian  fairy  tales  and  ro- 
mances. To  us  also  he  is  a  man  of  extraor- 
dinary importance,  inasmuch  as  he  gave  a 
new  appearance  to  the  whole  world.  He  be- 
gan what  will  now  be  accomplished,  the  do- 
minion of  Europe  over  Asia;  he  was  the 
first  that  led  the  victorious  Europeans  to  the 
East.  Asia  had  played  its  part  in  history, 
and  was  destined  to  become  the  subject  of 
Europe." 
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From  Bintlij'i  Mitetllany 


THE  COUNTESS  OF  LOVELACE  (ADA  BYRON). 


WITH   A   PORTRAIT. 


Ada  Byron! 

"The  child  of  love,  though  born  in  bitterness 
And  nurtured  in  convulsion.    Of  thy  sire 
These  were  the  elements." 

The  ill-starred  father,  whose  wail  of  re- 
morseful sorrow  was  thus  uttered  in  burning 
vone  that  found  an  echo,  then  and  since,  in 
many  a  heart,  was,  as  such  a  poet  should  be, 
a  prophet,  when  he  added, 

"  But  thy  fire 
Shall  be  more  tempered — and  thy  hope  far  higher." 

Ada  resembled  him  only  only  in  genius, 
and  in  that  generosity  and  nobleness  of  feel- 
ing, which  shone  out  from  the  midst  of  "  all 
the  madness"  of  her  father's  mind,  and  all  his 
"faults,"  which  the  world  was  never  slow  to 
acknowledge.  She  inherited  whatever  was 
grand  and  good  in  his  character ;  and  even 
envy  itself  cannot  but  confess  that,  like  the 
M  archangel  ruined,"  he  could  never  divest 
himself  of  the  divine  part  of  his  nature,  which 
glowed  in  his  undying  numbers,  when  the 
•abject  he  chose  was  worthy  of  them.  Her 
heart,  like  his,  was  full  of  sympathy  for 
others,  of  impatience  of  injustice,  above  all 
little  views,  and  open  to  all  liberal  impulses. 
She  had  wit,  readiness,  and  repartee;  and 


her  genius,  although  it  had  a  touch  of  her 
father's,  was,  in  the  direction  it  took,'  more 
prone  towards  those  remarkable  acquirements 
which  distinguish  the  mind  of  her  mother. 
The  power  of  melody  which  dwelt  within  her 
found  for  itself  a  voice  in  music,  rather  than 
in  verse,  and,  like  her  father,  whatever  she 
did  was  grand  and  perfect  in  its  kind.  Her 
mathematical  attainments  were  of  the  high- 
est order, — an  accomplishment  which  the 
wilful  poet,  in  his  angry  moods,  condemns  in 
a  woman,  but  which  he  would  hardly  have 
wished  to  see  repressed,  had  he  lived  to  be 
justly  proud  of  the 

"  Sole  daughter  of  his  house  and  heart," 

of  whom  he  made  an  ideal  in  his  desolate 
heart,  cherishing  the  portraits  sent  to  him 
from  time  to  time,  the  little  lock  of  soft  glossy 
hair,  and  whatever  tokens  his  unhappy  fate 
could  yet  allow  him. 

"  All  this  was  in  his  nature  ;" 

but,  alas !  there  wanted  some  tender,  judici- 
ous friend  to  step  between  him  and  his  anger 
fed  by  solitude  and  by  self-accusation,  as  well 
as  by  imagined  wrongs.  If  he  had  lived  till 
Ada  had  been  old  enough  to  understand  the 
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exact  position  or  her  unfortunate  parents,  ahe 
would,  doubtless,  hare  been  the  angel  of 
peace  that  might  have  preserved  them  from 
those  "  years  all  winter  which  both  had  to 
endure. 

No  one  who  was  acquainted  with  the  daugh- 
ter and  the  wife  of  the  great  poet,  whose  sor- 
rows and  whose  faults  a  world  deplores,  but 
must  feel  certain  that  this  is  no  baseless  vision ; 
for  there  existed  in  the  heart  of  Ada  bo  deep  a 
fountain  of  goodness,  that  such  a  mission,  had 
it  been  practicable,  would  not  have  been  un- 
fulfilled by  her.  It  would  be  out  of  place 
at  such  a  moment  to  express  further  convic- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  such  ministry 
would  have  been  welcomed  by  her  who  was 
the  victim  of 

"  The  fond  rage 
Which  blighted  their  life's  bloom." 

It  is  loo  late  I — the  grave  has  closed  over 
the  erring  father  and  the  warm-hearted  daugh- 
ter; and  the  cloud  destined  to  overshadow 
the  life  of  one  of  the  most  injured,  amiable, 
and  patiently  suffering  of  her  sex,  cannot  now 
disperse — the  gloom  cannot  be  chased  away ; 
for  though  the  storm  has  spent  its  fury,  the 
sky  so  long  disturbed  can  offer  but  transient 
gleams  of  consolation. 

For  long  weary  months  the  mother  of  Ada 
has  kept  incessant  watch  by  the  side  of  tbat 
couch  on  which  her  child  lay  in  acute  Buffer- 
ing— self-denying,  devoting  her  whole  atten- 
tion, bent  on  the  possibility  of  youth  and  na- 
tural strength  prevailing,  hoping  to  the  last, 
and  never  quitting  her  melancholy  post.  It 
was  otherwise  decreed,  and  the 

"  Sole  reward  of  so  much  love" 
must  be  in  the  happy  reflection  of  a  sacred 
duty  so  resolutely  and  tenderly  fulfilled. 

Ada,  in  early  life,  had  some  of  her  father's 
tastes ;  she  loved  the  sea,  and  delighted  in 
the  wild  agitation  of  the  waters  ;  and  she 
was  also  a  fearless  and  persevering  eques- 
trian,— his  long  and  rapid  rides  by  the  deso- 
late margin  of  the  Adriatic,  were  more  than 
equalled  by  her  untiring  courses;  and  slis 
felt  the  same  exhilaration  of  spirit  as  he  did 
when  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  mane  of 
ocean,  or  gave  the  rein  to  his  steed  on  the 
sandy  Lido  ;  but,  alas !  he  fled  from  his  own 
thoughts,  while  Ada  bounded  along  full  of  joy 
and  gaiety  of  heart,  enjoying  the  pastime  for 
iis  own  sake. 

There  was  something  in  her  counteaance, 
although  she  more  resembled  her  mother, 
which  recalled  her  father's  expression  at 
times.  The  brilliancy  of  eye  and  flashing 
glance,  which  gave  animation  to  her  words. 
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were  bis ;  and  a  momentary  similarity  might 
be  occasionally  detected  in  the  play  of  her 
features.  Her  gentle,  refined  manners  wen 
her  mother's,  as  well  as  much  in  her  personal 
appearance. 

She  could  not  be  seen  without  exciting  in- 
terest, and  her  conversations  are  treasured  in 
the  minds  of  many  who  casually  met  her. 
Perhaps  it  was  nearly  the  last  time  she  ap- 
peared at  an  evening  party,  that  the  writer 
of  this  brief  recollection  saw  her,  at  a  noble- 
man's house  in  the  country,  where  her  ap- 
eearance  was  somewhat  unlooked-for.  She 
ad  come  from  her  own  country-house  by 
railroad  to  pay  her  mother  a  morning  visit, 
when  the  host  alluded  to  laid  an  embargo  on 
ber  departure,  and  insisted  that  she  should 
make  one  of  bis  guests  for  the  evening. 
There  immediately  arose  a  comic  distress  as 
to  her  costume,  as  she  was  in  her  travel- 
ling attire;  all  objections  were,  however, 
overruled,  and  by  dint  of  a  few  bows  of 
bright  riband,  and  a  black  lace  veil,  her  ap- 
pearance was  made  as  suitable  as  the  case  ad- 
mitted. 

Amongst  the  crowd  of  splendidly- dressed 
ladies  tbat  crowded  Lord  — — e  rooms, 
Ada's  black  robe  was  the  more  striking ;  and 
the  writer  was  immediately  led  to  observe 
her  as  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  re- 
markable personages  there.  She  sat  near  a 
heavy  curtain  of  rich  drapery;  above  her 
hung  a  classically -shaped  lamp,  whose  soft 
light  fell  full  upon  her  face:  she  was  smilig 
and  talking  with  animation ;  and  the  first  im- 
press ion  was  that  she  was  handsome  and 
brilliant- looking. 

At  the  moment  when  she  was  thus  ob- 
served she  was  conversing  with  Morier,  the 
lamented  author  of  "  Hadji  Baba,"  and  said, 
apropos  of  some  remark  that  had  gone  be- 
fore, laughing  gaily)  as  she  spoke,  in  a  tone 
that  might  well  have  been  her  father's, 

"  Oh,  life,  after  youth  is  past,  is  like  soda- 
water  when  the  effervescence  has  escaped." 

"  Yes,"  observed  one  of  the  group  near 
her,  taking  up  the  idea,  "  not  like  champagne, 
for  what  is  left  of  that  bas  still  some  spirit." 

A  laugh  followed  this  sally,  and  Ada 
went  on  to  apeak  of  youth  and  its  enjoy- 

"  In  youth,"  she  continued,  "one  has  such 
enthusiasm  for  things  which  appear  so  worth- 
less and  vapid  in  later  life,  and  every  trifling 
event  is  then  an  epoch  with  us.  We  look 
back  with  wonder  on  our  former  feelings !" 

It  struck  me  that  this  sentence  was  like 
reading  a  paragraph  of  one  of  her  father's 
familiar  letters.  All  she  said  was  simple  and 
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neural,  bat  there  was  thought  in  every  word. 
She  had  requested  that  the  author  of  a  re- 
cent novel  should  be  presented  to  her,  and 
the  encouraging  manner  in  which  she  express- 
ed her  pleasure  in  his  book  evidently  went 
home  to  his  feelings ;  and  he  must  have  been 
infinitely  gratified  to  hear  her,  with  ready 
memory,  run  through  the  scenes,  and  recall 
the  situations,  dwelling  on  certain  charac- 
ters, and  pointing  out  the  parte  which  she 
thought  moat  amusing: 

The  unaffected  good  nature  which  had  in- 
duced her  to  appear  at  this  very  party 
44  without  a  bridal  garment,"  was  afterwards 
commented  on  in  another  sense;  and  her 
somewhat  bizarre  costume  attributed  to  a 


desire  to  attract  attention ! — so  popular  is 
misrepresentation,  and  so  tardy  are  people 
to  give  credit  in  the  right  place.  Total  stran- 
gers alone,  however,  could  attribute  to  the 
amiable  and  single-hearted  daughter  of  By- 
ron any  motives  but  those  which  arose  from 
a  desire  to  satisfy  others,  and  afford  gratifi- 
cation to  all  around  her. 

She  lived  much  in  retirement,  occupied  by 
her  favorite  studies ;  and  her  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances were  all  chosen  from  the  most 
accomplished  and  the  most  liberal-minded. 
To  all  of  these  she  was  dear  and  valuable  ; 
and  a  melancholy  void  is  now  left  for  them 
in  the  society  which  her  friendship  and 
cheerfulness  vivified  and  adorned. 
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SCHILLER. 


Of  all  the  many  distinguished  poets  and 
philosophers  of  Germany,  the  name  and 
works  of  Schiller  are  most  familiar  to  the 
English  reader.  And  this  preference  is  not 
a  mere  national  liking  of  our  own,  arising 
from  any  consanguinity  which  the  writings 
of  Schiller  have  with  English  modes  of 
thought  and  feeling.  Its  explanation  is  ra- 
ther to  be  sought  in  the  fact,  that  these  wri- 
tings bear  on  them  the  stamp  of  no  peculiar 
nationality. .  They  have  had  a  prompt  ac- 
ceptance with  all  European  nations,  and  the 
estimation  in  which  they  have  been  held  has 
been  permanent.  Among  modern  authors 
Schiller  is  pre-eminently  cosmopolitan.  The 
poet  of  the  Real,  of  actual  life,  of  universal 
human  sympathies,  it  was  natural  that  his 
impression  should  be  equally  as  wide  as  it 
was  deep.  Not  a  little  of  the  hearty  wel- 
come with  which  Schiller  has  been  universal- 
ly received,  may  be  attributed  to  the  circum- 
stance that  the  tone  and  temper  of  his  wri- 
tings, as  also  of  his  own  interior  nature,  was 
wholly  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
He  had  a  high  estimation  of  the  rights,  du- 
ties, and  privileges  of  the  individual  man. 
His  notion  of  society  was  that  of  an  ideal  de- 
mocracy. He  loved  freedom  in  his  inmost 
heart,  and  bis  patriotism  was  as  staunch  as 
that  of  a  Tell.  The  ardor  with  which  he 
sympathized  in  the  revolutionary  movements 


of  the  day,  made  him  worthy,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  French  nation,  of  being  honored  with  a 
diploma  of  citizenship. 

Johann  Christopb  Fried  rich  Schiller  was 
born  on  the  10th  of  November,  1759,  at 
Marbach,  a  small  town  of  Wurtemberg,  situ- 
ate on  the  banks  of  the  Neckar.  In  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  birth  and  parentage,  he 
was  rather  fortunate  than  otherwise.  Al- 
though the  pecuniary  circumstances  of  his 
parents  were  such  as  to  place  many  barriers 
to  the  free  development  of  his  nature,  yet, 
on  the  whole,  his  childhood  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  cheerful  and  happy.  His  pa- 
rents were  pious,  affectionate,  honest,  true- 
hearted  German  folk.  His  father,  stern  and 
severe  in  demeanor,  was  fervent  in  his  reli- 
gious exercises,  and  warmly  attached  to  his 
family.  His  mother  was  somewhat  grave  and 
serious,  but  her  manners  were  peculiarly  gen- 
tle and  mild.  Neither  were  without  intellec- 
tual culture,  or  deficient  in  sound  judgment 
and  information.  Surely  this  were  enough  to 
compensate  for  a  thousand  disadvantages  in 
their  worldly  condition.  The  pliant  nature 
of  the  boy  Friedrich,  formed  and  moulded 
under  these  influences,  soon  began  to  exhibit 
the  promise  of  a  rich  and  abundant  harvest. 
He  was  early  a  lover  of  the  picturesque,  and 
of  everything  grand  or  instinct  with  life  or 
motion.    At  eight  years  old,  wandering  ul 
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the  woodlands  with  a  boy  about  his  own  age, 
he  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  Karl,  how  beautiful  is  it 
here !  All — all  could  I  give,  so  that  I  might 
not  miss  this  joy !"  Another  anecdote  is  told* 
of  this  period,  which  is  alike  graceful  and 
striking: — "  Cnce,  it  is  said,  during  a  tre- 
mendous thunder-storm,  his  father  missed 
him  in  the  young  group  within  doors ;  none 
of  his  sisters  could  tell  what  was  become  of 
Fritz,  and  the  old  man  grew  at  length  so 
anxious  that  he  was  forced  to  go  out  in  quest 
of  him.  Fritz  was  scarcely  past  the  age  of 
infancy,  and  knew  not  the  dangers  of  a  scene 
so  awful.  His  father  found  him  at  last  in  a 
solitary  place  of  the  neighborhood,  perched 
on  the  branch  of  a  tree,  gazing  at  the  tem- 
pestuous face  of  the  sky,  and  watching  the 
flashes  as  in  succession  they  spread  their  lu- 
rid gleam  over  it.  To  the  reprimands  of  his 
parent,  the  whimpering  truant  pleaded  in  ex- 
tenuation, that '  the  lightning  was  very  beau- 
tiful, and  he  wished  to  see  where  it  was- com- 
ing from !'  "* 

When  Friedrich  was  six  years  old,  his 
father  was  sent  to  Lorch  as  recruiting  officer. 
Here  the  boy  first  learnt  the  rudiments  of 
education.  His  teacher  was  Philip  Mozer, 
the  pastor  and  schoolmaster  of  the  village, 
and  whom  Schiller  afterwards  immortalized 
in  his  "Robbers."  This  person  seems  to 
have  exercised  considerable  influence  over  his 
pupil.  His  favorite  companion  was  Karl 
Mozer,  the  pastor's  son,  who  was  himself 
destined  to  become  a  preacher.  His  conver- 
sation with  these,  the  religious  atmosphere 
in  which  he  had  been  brought  up  from  the 
earliest  dawn  of  consciousness,  and  the 
warm  and  deep  emotions  which  were  now 
aroused  in  the  boy's  soul  by  the  study  of 
the  Hebrew  prophets,  seemed  to  have  uni- 
ted together  in  determining  him  to  become  a 
clergyman.  "A  clergyman,  indeed,  he  pro- 
ved, '  says  Carlyle,  "  only  the  church  he  min- 
istered in  was  the  Catholic — a  far  more 
Catholic  than  that  false  Romish  one  !"  This 
determination,  as  might  be  supposed,  ac- 
corded well  with  the  sentiments  of  his  parents, 
and  accordingly,  in  the  public  school  of 
Ludwigsburg  (whither  the  family  now  re- 
moved), his  studies  were  regulated  with  that 
view.  Here,  for  four  successive  years,  he 
underwent  the  annual  examination  before  the 
Stuttgard  Commission,  to  which  candidates 
for  the  ecclesiastical  vocation  were  subjected. 
He  had  ere  this  read  the  classics  with  some 
diligence,  but  with  no  degree  of  appreciation. 
In  his  ninth  year,  we  are  told,  he  had  (••  not 
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without  rapturous  amazement  and  a  lasting 
remembrance,")  seen  the  splendors  of  the 
Ludwigsburg  theatre,  thus  unconsciously 
casting  a  dim,  far-off  glimpse  into  that  world, 
where  afterwards,  with  genuine  inspiration 
and  unfeigned  joy,  he  was  to  achieve  his 
noblest  triumphs. 

The  Stuttgard  examinators  marked  the 
young  Fried nch  in  their  records  as  puer  bonm 
spei — "  a  boy  fof  good  hope."  This  good 
hope,  however,  was  to  be  realized  in  quite 
another  fashion  than  was  accordant  with 
their  intentions.  Novel  and  unpleasant  cir- 
cumstances brought  about  a  change  in  the 
domestic  arrangements  of  the  family.  The 
boy's  prospects  for  the  future  were  to  be 
completely  changed  in  all  too  short  a  time. 
His  life  now  approaches  a  period  of  harsh- 
ness, oppression,  and  isolation,  in  which  the 
blossoms  of  hope  are  remorselessly  crushed  by 
the  hand  of  Fate ; — the  boy's  spirit  bent  be- 
neath  the  weight  of  an  unloving  discipline  and 
stern  dictatorship,  and,  under  a  quite  con- 
trary nurture  to  that  which  he  had  hitherto 
enjoyed,  other  and  greater  faculties  develop- 
ed within  him.  This,  however,  as  will  be 
clearly  seen,  is  not  to  come  and  pass  away 
without  leaving  its  residue  of  good  behind — 
without  shedding  a  strengthening  and  fertil- 
izing influence  over  the  whole  career  of  our 
Friedrich.  For  there  lies,  in  that  boy-soul, 
genius — "  that  alchemy,  which  converts  all 
metals  into  gold — which  from  suffering 
educes  strength — from  error  clearer  wisdom. 

Karl,  Grand  Duke  of  Wurtemberg,  had 
founded  a  free- school  for  certain  branches  of 
education,  at  Solitude,  afterwards  transferred 
to  Stuttgard.  It  was  called  a  military  semi- 
nary, but  was  not  wholly  confined  to  the 
military  profession.  The  majority  of  the 
pupils  were  the  sons  of  officers,  and  even 
privates,  in  the  Wiirtemberg  army,  who  had 
a  preferable  claim  to  the  benefits  of  the 
institution.  Instructions  were,  however,  given 
in  both  law  and  medicine ;  and  the  sons 
of  civilians  were  consequently  admitted. 
"  The  father  of  young  Schiller,"  says  one  of 
his  biographers,  "  had  recently  been  promo- 
ted by  the  Grand  Duke  to  the  office  of  In- 
spector and  Layer-out  of  the  grounds  at 
Solitude,  and  was  subsequently  raised  to  the 
rank  of  Major.  But  these  benefits  were  not 
cheaply  purchased.  The  Duke,  in  return, 
desired  to  send  Friedrich  Schiller  to  his  mil- 
itary seminary.  This  was  tantamount  to  the 
rejection  of  the  long-cherished  scheme  of  the 
clerical  profession.  After  much  painful  em- 
barrassment, the  elder  Schiller  frankly  rep- 
resented to  his  prince  the  inclination  of  him- 
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■elf  and  his  son.  The  Grand  Duke,  however, 
repeated  his  request,  proposed  to  leave  to 
Friedrich  the  choice  of  his  studies  at  the 
academy,  and  promised  him  an  appointment 
in  the  royal  service.  There  was  no  resisting 
A  petitioner,  whose  request  was  law,  and  from 
whose  favor  was  derived  the  very  bread  of 
the  family.  Friedrich  Schiller  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  sacrifice  his  own  wishes  to  the  interests 
of  his  parents ;  but  this  renunciation  of  his 
young  hopes,  and  the  independence  of  his 
free-will,  wounded  alike  his  heart  and  his 
pride.  With  grief  and  resentment  equally 
keen,  he,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  entered  the 
academy  as  student  in  Jurisprudence.  The 
•todies  thus  selected  were  in  themselves  suffi- 
ciently uncongenial ;  but  to  the  dulness  of 
the  law-lecture  was  added  the  austerity  of  a 
corporal's  drill.  The  youths  were  defiled  in 
parade  to  meals,  in  parade  to  bed,  in  parade 
to  lessons.  At  the  word  "  March,  they 
paced  to  breakfast.  At  the  word  "  Halt, 
they  arrested  their  steps.  And,  at  the  word 
**  Front,"  they  dressed  their  ranks  before 
the  table.  In  this  miniature  Sparta,  the 
grand  virtue  to  be  instilled  was  subordina- 
tion. Whoever  has  studied  the  character  of 
Schiller,  will  allow  that  its  leading  passion 
was  for  intellectual  liberty.  Here,  mind  and 
body  were  alike  to  be  machines.  Schiller's 
letters  at  this  time  to  his  friend,  Karl  Mozer, 
sufficiently  show  the  fiery  tumults  and  agi- 
tation of  his  mind — sometimes  mournful — 
sometimes  indignant.  Now  sarcastic — now 
impassioned.  Weary  disgust  and  bitter  in- 
dignation are  seen  through  all.  The  German 
works,  not  included  in  the  school  routine, 
were  as  contraband  articles — the  obstacles  to 
obtain  them  only  increased  the  desire.  No 
harrier  can  ever  interpose  between  genius  and 
its  affections.  The  love  of  Man  to  Woman 
is  less  irresistible  than  the  love  that  binds  In- 
tellect to  Knowledge.  Schiller  stole — but 
with  the  greater  ardor  for  the  secrecy — to 
the  embraces  of  his  mistress — Poetry.  Klop- 
stock  still  charmed  him  ;  but  newer  and  truer 
perceptions  of  the  elements  of  poetry  came 
to  him  in  the  "  Goetz  Yon  Berlichingen"  of 
Goethe,  with  which,  indeed,  commenced  the 
mat  literary  revolution  of  Europe,  by  teach- 
ing each  nation  that  the  true  classical  spirit 
for  each  must  be  found  in  the  genius  of  its 
own  romance.  "  He  who  would  really  imi- 
tate Homer,  must,  in  the  chronicles  of  his 
native  land,  find  out  the  Heroic  Age." 

Schiller,  at  this  period,  whatever  doubts 
or  uncertainties  might  hover  in  his  mind  as 
10  his  true  destination  and  reasonable  outlook 
(lor  the  future,  knew  full  well  that  it  lay  not 


in  Law.  This,  to  him  an  entirely  foreign 
study,  with  which  the  tendencies  of  his  mind 
had  no  sort  of  keeping,  it  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose, came  to  be  regarded  by  him  as  the 
embodiment  of  all  those  evils,  and  their  ne- 
cessary cause.  His  dislike  of  it  continues  to 
increase,  and  he  makes  no  secret  of  his 
feelings,  once  even  venturing  to  give  them 
public  expression.  "  One  of  the  exercises," 
says  his  biographer,  "  yearly  prescribed  to 
every  scholar  was  a  written  delineation  of 
his  own  character,  according  to  his  own 
views,  to  be  delivered  publicly  at  an  ap- 
pointed time.  Schiller,  on  the  first  of  these 
exhibitions,  ventured  to  state  his  persuasion 
that  he  was  not  made  to  be  a  jurist,  but 
called  rather  by  his  inclination  and  faculties 
to  the  clerical  profession.  This  statement, 
of  course,  produced  no  effect ;  and  he  was 
forced  to  continue  the  accustomed  course, 
and  his  dislike  of  the  law  kept  fast  approach- 
ing to  absolute  disgust."  However,  the  time 
came  round  (in  1775),  when  he  was  at  last 
enabled  to  free  himself  from  the  burden. 
But  it  was  only  that  he  might  take  up  another, 
which,  however  gladly  he  might  at  first 
make  the  exchange,  he  soon  found  was  but 
one  species  of  slavery  substituted  for  another. 
He  abandoned  law  for  medicine ;  but  neither 
presented  a  proper  object  for  the  faculties  of 
his  mind  and  the  aspirations  of  his  soul.  He 
is  gazing  earnestly  forward  into  some  "  tar 
purer  and  higher  region  of  activity,  for  which 
he  has  as  yet  no  name  ;  which  he  once  fan- 
cied to  be  the  church ;  which  at  length  he 
discovers  to  be  poetry." 

All  this  is  not  to  be  mistaken  for  boyish 
wilfulness  on  the  part  of  Schiller  ;  something 
very  different  from  that.  Loving  poetry  with 
all  the  vehemence  of  a  first  passion ;  studying 
secretly  the  writings  of  Plutarch  and  Shak- 
speare,  Klopstock,  Lessing,  Herder,  and 
Goethe,  with  the  whole  galaxy  of  stars 
which  illumined  the  dawn  of  German  liter- 
ature, there  were  awakened  in  him  longings 
of  future  literary  glory,  which  ill-consorted 
with  his  present  position  of  mental  subjec- 
tion. He  felt  with  overpowering  conviction, 
that  in  this  direction,  and  no  other,  lay  the 
grand  purpose  of  his  existence — the  true 
idea  of  his  whole  being.  A  mass  of  per- 
formances published  in  the  periodicals  of  the 
time,  or  preserved  among  his  papers,  are 
sufficient  to  prove  that  this  idea  bad  taken 
firm  hold  of  his  mind.  Schiller  was  mis- 
understood— what  else  could  be  expected  ? 
Pedagoguy  could  give  no  man  the  key  to 
such  a  nature  as  his.  Pedagoguy,  neverthe- 
less, is  for  the  present  the  la*  <&  \£&  's&u 
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"Hi*  prudence  told  him  that  he  mart  yield 
to  stern  necessity — must  forsake  the  balmy 
climate  of  Pindus  for  the  Greenland  of  a 
barren  and  dreary  science  of  terms ;  and 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  obey.  His  profession- 
al studies  were  followed  with  a  rigid  though 
reluctant  fidelity  ;  it  was  only  in  leisure, 
gained  by  superior  diligence,  that  he  could 
yield  himself  to  more  favorite  pursuits.  Ge- 
nius was  to  serve  as  the  ornament  of  his  in- 
ferior qualities,  not  as  an  excuse  for  the  want 
of  them. 

"  Schiller  brooded  gloomily  over  the  con- 
straints and  hardships  of  his  situation.  Many 
plans  be  formed  for  deliverance.  Sometimes 
■  he  would  escape  in  secret  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  free  and  busy  world  to  him  forbid- 
den. Sometimes  he  laid  schemes  for  utter- 
ly abandoning  a  place  which  he  abhorred, 
and  trusting  to  fortune  for  the  rest."*  Fre- 
derick, however,  is  young,  without  friends 
who  can  help  him  out  of  his  difficulties,  and 
without  other  resources.  What  can  he  do 
but  calmly  endure ?  "Doubt  not,  0  poet, 
but  persist."  "  The  world,"  says  Emerson," 
"  is  full  of  renunciations  and  apprenticeships ; 
and  this  is  thine ;  thou  must  pass  for  a  fool 
and  a  churl  for  a  long  season.  This  is  the 
screen  and  sheath  in  which  Pan  has  protect- 
ed his  well-beloved  flower;  and  thou  shall 
be  known  to  thine  own,  and  they  shall  con- 
sole thee  with  tenderest  love. . . .  And  this  is 
the  reward — that  the  ideal  shall  be  real  to 
thee,  and  the  impression  of  the  actual  world 
shall  fall  like  summer  rain,  copious,  but  not 
troublesome,  to  thy  invulnerable  essence. 
Thou  shall  have  the  whole  land  for  thy  park 
and  manor — the  sea  for  thy  bath  and  naviga- 
tion, without  tax  and  without  envy;  the 
woods  and  the  rivers  thou  shalt  own,  and 
thou  shalt  possess  that  wherein  others  are  only 
tenants  and  boarders.  Thou  true  land-lord  1 
sea-lord  !  air-lord  1  Wherever  snow  falls,  or 
water  flows,  or  birds  fly ;  wherever  day  and 
night  meet  in  the  twilight ;  wherever  the 
blue  heaven  is  hnng  by  clouds  or  sown  with 
stars ;  wherever  are  forms  with  transparent 
boundaries  ;  wherever  are  outlets  into  celes- 
tial space,  wherever  is  danger,  and  awe,  and 
love,  there  is  beauty  plenteous  as  rain,  shed 
for  thke  ;  and  though  thou  should  walk  the 
world  over,  tbou  shalt  not  be  able  to  find  a 
condition  inopportune  and  ignoble." 

Such,  doubtless,  was  Schiller's   reward  ; 

bnt  the  time  of  his  complete  emancipation 

had  not  yet  arrived.     He  knew  that,  "in 

order  to  live  poetically,  it  was  first  requisite 

*  OvJyle's  "  Life  of  Schiller* 


to  live,"  and  be  could  not  but  feel  intensely 
the  severe  antagonism  between  his  inward 
tendencies,  and  the  position  in  which  he  was 
placed.  What  be  wrote  many  years  after- 
wards, clearly  indicates  his  mental  state  at 
this  period : — "  A  singular  miscalculation  of 
nature  had  combined  my  poetical  tendencies 
with  the  place  of  my  birth.  Any  disposi- 
tion to  poetry  did  violence  to  the  laws  of  the 
institution  where  I  was  eduoated,  and  con- 
tradicted the  plan  of  ite  founder.  For  eight 
years  my  enthusiasm  struggled  with  military 
discipline ;  but  the  passion  for  poetry  is  ve- 
hement and  fiery  as  a  first  love.  What 
discipline  was  meant  to  extinguish  it  blew 
into  a  flame.  To  escape  from  arrangements 
which  tortured  me,  my  heart  sought  refuge 
in  the  world  of  ideas,  when  as  yet  I  was  un- 
acquainted with  the  world  of  realities  from 
which  iron  bars  excluded  me." 

While  ordinary  natures  would,  in  all  like- 
lihood, have  sunk  under  these  oppressive 
and  disheartening  vexations,  the  fiery  energy 
of  Schiller's  was  only  concentrated  and  in- 
tensified. Denied  external  objects,  it  found 
a  subjective  world  in  his  own  imaginations, 
in  time,  proved  an  abundant  compen- 
sation. A  habit  of  stern  self-reliance  was 
induced.  His  undirected  thoughts  found 
material  in  the  depths  of  his  own  conscious- 
ness, and  his  feelings  and  passions,  "  un- 
shared by  any  other  heart,  had  been  driven 
bock  upon  his  own,  where  like  tbe  volcanic 
fire  tbat  smoulders  and  fuses  in  secret,  they 
accumulated  till  their  force  grew  irresistible. 

"  Hitherto,"  says  one  biographer,  "  Schtt- 

r  had  passed  for  an  unprofitable,  a  discon- 
tented, and  a  disobedient  boy  ;  but  the  time 
was  now  come  when  the  gyves  of  school- 
discipline  could  no  longer  cripple  and  distort 
the  giant  might  of  his  nature — he  stood 
forth  as  a  man,  and  wrenched  asunder  bit 
fetters  with  a  force  that  was  felt  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  Europe.  Tbe  publication  of 
'  Tbe  Robbers'  forms  an  era  not  only  is 
Schiller's  history,  but  in  the  literature  of  tht 
world ;  and  there  seems  no  doubt  that,  bat 
for  so  mean  a  cause  as  the  perverted  disci- 
pline of  the  Stnttgard  school,  we  had  never 
seen  this  tragedy.  Schiller  commenced  it  is 
his  nineteenth  year;  and  tbe  circumstances 

ider  which  it  was  composed,  are  to  hs 
traced  in  all  its  parts. 

"  Translations  of  the  work  soon  appeared 
in  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  and  wen 
read  in  all  of  them  with  a  deep  interest, 
compounded  of  admiration  and  aversion,  ac- 
cording to  the  relative  proportions  of  sympa- 
thy and  judgment  in  the  various  minds  which 
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contemplated  the  subject.  Id  Germany  the 
enthusiasm  which  '  The  Robbers'  excited  was 
extreme.  The  young  author  had  burst  npon 
the  world  like  a  meteor ;  and  surprise,  for  a 
time,  suspended  the  power  of  cool  and  ration- 
al criticism.  In  the  ferment  produced  by 
the  universal  discussion  of  the  single  topic, 
the  poet  was  magnified  above  his  natural 
dimensions,  great  as  they  were ;  and  though 
die  general  sentence  was  loudly  in  his  favor, 
yet  he  found  detractors  as  well  as  praisers, 
and  both  equally  beyond  the  limits  of  mod- 
eration." 

With  the  publication  of  "The  Robbers," 
the  first  period  of  the  life  of  Schiller  is  pro- 
perly closed ;  but  from  that  fact  the  immedi- 
ate results  it  brought  about  ought  not  to  be 
separated  ;  there  were  many  annoyances  yet 
to  be  borne  before  his  deliverance  from  the 
tyrannous  yoke,  under  which  his  youth  had 
been  blighted,  could  be  consummated. 

Schiller  had  finished  the  original  sketch  of 
this  drama  in  1778,  but  had  kept  it  secret 
till  1780,  in  which  year  he  obtained  the  post 
of  surgeon  in  the  Wurtemberg  army.  This 
advancement  enabled  him  to  print  it  at  his 
own  expense,  not  having  succeeded  in  find- 
ing any  publisher  who  would  undertake  the 
risk.  The  universal  interest  which  the  work 
at  once  excited  drew  attention  to  the  author. 
This  popularity,  however  dazzling,  was  not 
favorable  to  Schiller's  immediate  interests. 
The  aversion  on  the  one  hand,  was  as  great 
aa  the  admiration  on  the  other.  And,  what 
was  unfortunate  for  our  poet,  the  former  was 
on  the  side  of  power  and  authority.  The 
Tenement  revolutionary  spirit  which  found  so 
fiery  a  mouthpiece  in  "  The  Robbers,"  daunt- 
ed the  superior  powers.  Its  bold,  uncom- 
promising defiance  of  prescriptive  despotism 
angered  them.  And,  what  made  matters 
still  worse,  the  ability  of  the  author  was  un- 
questionable, and  he  had  the  sympathies  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  people.  It  was  settled 
that  Schiller  was  a  very  dangerous  servant 
of  His  Highness,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Wur- 
temberg ;  and  forthwith  he  was  summoned 
before  that  authority,  and  commanded  to 
abide  by  such  subjects  as  befitted  his  pro- 
fession ;  or,  at  least,  to  beware  of  writing 
any  more  poetry  without  submitting  it  to  the 
inspection  of  his  Prince. 

Time  wore  on,  and  our  poet  had  to  bear 
all  the  mortifications  and  restraints  inciden- 
tal to  being  a  suspected  person.  "  His  busy 
imagination  aggravated  the  evil.  He  had 
aeen  poor  Schubart  wearing  out  his  tedious 

"it  years  of  durance  in  the   fortress    of 
mberg,  because  he  had  been  'a  rock  of 


offence  to  the  powers  that  were.'  The  fate 
of  this  unfortunate  author  appeared  to  Schil- 
ler a  type  of  his  own.  His  free  spirit  shrank 
at  the  prospect  of  wasting  his  strength 
against  the  pitiful  constraints,  the  minute  and 
endless  persecutions  of  men  who  knew  him 
not,  yet  had  his  fortune  in  their  hands. . .  • 
With  the  natural  feeling  of  a  young  author, 
he  had  ventured  to  go  in  secret,  and  witness 
the  first  representation  of  his  tragedy,  at 
Manheim.  His  incognito  did  not  conceal 
him  ;  he  was  put  under  arrest,  during  a  week, 
for  this  offence  ;  and  as  the  punishment  did 
not  deter  him  from  again  transgressing  in  a 
similar  manner,  he  learned  that  it  was  in  con- 
templation to  try  more  rigorous  measures 
with  him.  Dark  hints  were  given  to  him  of 
some  exemplary  as  well  as  imminent  severi- 
ty ;  and  Dalberg's  aid,  the  sole  hope  of 
averting  it  by  quiet  means,  was  distant  and 
dubious.  Schiller  saw  himself  reduced  to 
extremities.  Beleaguered  with  present  dis- 
tresses, and  the  most  horrible  forebodings, 
on  every  side  ;  roused  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
indignation,  yet  forced  to  keep  silence,  and 
wear  the  face  of  patience,  he  could  endure 
this  maddening  constraint  no  longer.  He  re- 
solved to  be  free  at  whatever  risk ;  to  aban- 
don advantages  which  he  could  not  buy  at 
such  a  price ;  to  quit  his  step-dame  home, 
and  go  forth,  though  friendless  and  alone,  to 
seek  his  fortune  inthe  great  market  of  life." 
The  Grand  Duke  Paul  of  Russia,  with  his 
young  princess,  niece  to  the  Duke  of  Wur- 
temberg, was  visiting  Stuttgard.  All  the 
city  and  neighborhood  were  astir  with  the 
festivities.  In  the  midst  of  these — on  the 
17th  of  September — the  flight  was  planned. 
Among  Schiller's  friends  was  a  young,  gene- 
rous-hearted musician,  by  name  Andrew 
Streicher.  This  young  man  had  become 
Schiller's  confidant,  and  enthusiastically  shar- 
ing the  feelings  of  the  poet,  accompanied  him 
in  his  flight ;  and  the  vehicle  which  contained 
our  adventurers  rolled  away  through  the 
darkest  of  the  city  gates.  At  midnight,  on 
the  left,  about  a  mile  from  the  road,  by  the 
light  which  streamed  from  the  illuminated 
windows  of  the  ducal  castle,  Schiller  could 
clearly  perceive  the  home  of  his  parents.  A 
suppressed  "  O  meine  mutter  /"  escaped  him, 
as  he  sank  back  in  the  carriage.  So  fled 
Schiller  from  the  capital  of  Wurtemberg, 
"  empty  of  purse  and  without  hope,  careless 
of  whither  he  went,  so  that  he  got  beyond 
the  reach  of  turnkeys  and  Grand  Dukes,  and 
commanding  officers."  The  grating  thral- 
dom of  his  youth  was  now  among  the  things 
of  the  past — the  deliverance.  Cat  ^fttakt  W 
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had  long  sighed  was  completed.    Schiller 
was  now  in  his  twenty-third  year. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  of  Schiller's 
early  life.  Through  these — and  who  shall 
say  to  what  extent  by  the  help  of  these? 
— he  grew  to  be  the  man  he  was.  And  was 
not  that  ordeal  worth  undergoing  which  pre- 
sented in  the  end  so  noble  a  result  ? — this 
purification  worth  the  purchase  of  all  that 
suffering  ?  Yes,  surely  ;  a  thousand  times, 
yes! 

u  Who  ne'er  his  bread  in  sorrow  ate ; — 
Who  ne'er  the  mournful  midnight  hours, 
Weeping  upon  his  bed  has  sate, — 
He  knows  ye  not,  ye  heavenly  powers." 

And  now,  after  a  childhood  nursed  in 
an  atmosphere  pure,  healthy,  holy — an 
atmosphere  of  affection,  and  piety,  and  joy ; 
after  a  youth  of  hardship  and  suffering ; — 
Schiller  is  at  length  a  free  man — a  poet,  with 
God's  great  universe  before  him.  This  he  is 
now  and  henceforth,  to  the  end  of  his  pilgri- 
mage. "  All  my  connections,"  he  wrote  in  a 
little  while,  "  are  now  dissolved.  The  public 
is  now  all  to  me ;  my  study,  my  sov'ran,  my 
confidant.  To  the  public  I  from  this  time 
belong ;  before  this,  and  no  other  tribunal, 
will  I  place  myself ;  this  alone  do  I  reverence 
and  fear.  Something  majestic  hovers  before 
me,  as  I  determine  now  to  wear  no  other  fet- 
ters but  the  sentence  of  the  world,  to  appeal 
to  no  other  throne  but  the  soul  of  man. 

Our  fugitives  reached  Manheim  in  safety. 
Fearing  to  remain  so  near  Stuttgard,  they 
pushed  on  to  Frankfort.  .  .  .  With  scarcely 
means  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  journey 
on  foot,  early  one  morning  they  set  oil',  over 
one  of  the  most  striking  roads  in  Europe. 
At  last,  however,  they  reached  Frankfort, 
where  Streicher  received  thirty  florins  from 
his  mother.  The  two  friends  now  took  up 
their  residence  at  an  inn  at  Oggersheim, 
sharing  one  chamber  and  one  bed.  Here 
Schiller  wrote  "  Cabal  and  Love ;"  and,  also, 
in  November,  completed  his  "  Fiesco," 
already  partly  composed.  These  were  both 
published  in  1783,  and  soon  after  were  re- 
presented in  the  Manheim  Theatre  with  uni- 
versal admiration. 

While  Schiller  was  residing  at  Oggersheim, 
a  generous  lady,  Madame  Von  Wolzogen, 
whose  sons  had  been  fellow  students  of  his, 
offered  him  the  shelter  of  her  home  at  Baur- 
bach.  Thither  Schiller  was  but  too  glad  to 
go.  His  only  sorrow  was  that  he  must  part 
from  the  faithful  Streicher.  The  friends  bid 
each  other  farewell.  "After  fifty  years," 
says  a  German  biographer,  "the  musician 


was  filled  with  sadness  when  he  recalled  the 
moment  in  which  he  left  that  truly  kingly 
heart — the  noblest  of  the  German  poets- 
alone,  and  in  misfortune." 

On  a  December  evening,  1782,  our  home- 
less poet  was  received  beneath  the  hospita- 
ble roof  at  Baurbach.  The  family  were  from 
home,  but  no  comfort  was  wanting  to  him. 
Reinwald,  the  bookseller,  who  knew  his  se- 
cret, supplied  him  with  books,  and  occasion- 
ally enlivened  his  solitude  with  his  company. 
Madame  Yon  Wolzogen  soon  returned,  how* 
ever,  and  with  her  her  daughter  Charlotte. 
This  girl  presently  found  a  place  in  our  poet's 
fancy.  There  was  a  kindly  feeling  on  both 
sides,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  culmi- 
nated in  any  abiding  attachment. 

The  success  of  the  dramas  "  Fiesco"  and 
"  Cabal  and  Love"  brought  about  some 
change  in  the  estimation  m  which  Schiller 
was  held  by  his  superiors.  The  Duke  re- 
linquished the  idea  of  further  persecuting  a 
man  whose  writings  had  gained  him  the  es- 
teem and  affection  of  every  true  German: 
and  the  Count  Dalberg  perceived  that  the 
time  had  come  when  he  might,  at  one  stroke* 
second  the  pretensions  of  a  man  whom  he 
still  called  friend,  and  give  his  theatre  the 
advantage  of  a  connection  with  the  most  po- 
pular dramatist  of  the  day.  Schiller  was 
accordingly  invited  to  Manheim  as  poet  to 
the  theatre.  He  addressed  himself  to  the 
duties  of  this  post,  with  all  the  ardor  and 
determination  of  a  long  cherished  ambition. 
Here  at  the  hous'e  of  Meir,  be  once  more  be- 
held Streicher — this  time  with  a  joyful  coun- 
tenance and  words  of  hope  and  congratulation. 

Here,  at  length,  he  had  reached  his  true 
distinction.  Here  was  work  of  which  he  felt 
pleasure,  and  a  holy  joy  in  the  doing — a  fur- 
thering impulse,  not  a  harsh  restriction,  to 
the  free  development  of  his  inmost  nature, 
At  any  rate,  Schiller  could  now  live,  and  was 
even  in  a  fair  way  of  realizing  the  life  poetic. 
Surrounded  by  a  circle  of  friends  who  hon- 
ored him,  acknowledged  a  subject  of  the 
Emperor  Palatine — thus  no  longer  having 
any  cause  to  fear  the  Duke,  and  well  satis- 
fied with  the  moderate  income  awarded  him» 
Schiller  looked  forward  into  the  future,  with 
new  eyes  and  a  lightened  heart. 

In  Germany  the  theatre  holds  a  very  dif- 
ferent place,  in  relation  to  society,  to  what  it 
does  in  this  country.  It  is  there  regarded 
as  a  moral  and  educational  agent,  here  simply 
as  an  apparatus  for  amusement.  Conse- 
quently there  its  exhibitions  are  attuned  to 
the  tastes  of  a  higher  and  better  cultivated 
class  than  here.    They  talk  of  it  as  "  a  lay 
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pulpit,  the  worthy  ally  of  the  sacred  one. 
Bchiller  participated  in  this  universal  feeling, 
the  bent  of  his  genius  laying  so  completely 
in  that  direction.  He  had  high  conceptions 
of  the  vocation  of  the  poet ;  and  the  theatre 
was  to  him  the  proper,  the  only  available 
medium  between  the  poet  and  the  world. 
Hit  early  longings  for  the  priesthood  had 
never  become  extinct ;  they  were  not  now 
becoming  so,  but  rather,  they  had  received  a 
new  direction,  a  direction,  if  not  the  highest, 
yet  that  in  which  there  was  the  greatest 
liberty  and  the  widest  scope.  Laying  down 
for  himself  and  others  (as  we  are  told  he  did) 
the  principle  that  the  stage  should  take  its 
rank  with  the  church  and  the  school  among 
the  primary  institutions  of  the  state ;  he  felt 
proud  of  his  own  connection  with  the  theatre, 
end  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  in  promot- 
ingits  ends. 

Here,  situated  thus  pleasantly,  and  in- 
tensely occupied  with  manifold  studies,  the 
image  of  Charlotte  Von  Wolzogen  ever 
hovered  in  his  memory.  He  longed  for  a 
perfect  union  with  some  being,  in  whom  he 
eould  repose  all  his  thoughts  and  emotions. 
"To  be  linked  to  one,"  he  writes,  "  who 
•hares  with  us  joy  and  sorrow ;  who  meets 
os  in  our  emotions  and  supples  to  our  hu- 
mors ;  at  her  breast  to  release  our  souls 
from  the  thousand  distractions,  the  thousand 
wild  wishes  and  unruly  passions,  and  drown 
all  the  bitterness  of  fortune  in  the  enjoyment 
of  domestic  calm  ; — ah  !  such  were  the  true 
delight  of  life."  For  him,  he  now  thought 
the  chosen  one  was  Charlotte  Yon  Wolzogen. 
He  openly  proposed  for  her  to  her  mother, 
but  without  success.  The  happiness  of  the 
girl  could  not  be  entrusted  to  one  in  whose 
worldly  position  there  was  still  much  to  ex- 
cite doubts  and  fears.  Convinced  at  last  of 
the  hopelessness  of  his  case,  his  passion 
•ought  a  new  object,  and  presently  found 
one  in  the  person  of  Margaret  Schwan,  the 
daughter  of  the  bookseller  to  whom  he  had 
told  "  Fiesco"  and  "  Cabal  and  Love."  She 
was  of  a  cheerful  disposition,  and  beautiful 

Erson,  "  rather  devoted,"  say  the  German 
)graphers,  "  to  the  world,  to  literature,  and 
to  art,  than  to  the  tranquil  domestic  joys." 
She  was  then  nineteen  years  old,  aud  it  was 
about  the  autumn  of  1784  that  she  first 
"gained  possession  of  a  heart  still  somewhat 
too  inflammable  for  constancy."  Indeed,  it 
appears  that  some  wilder  and  less  spiritual 
passion  than  either  Margaret  or  Charlotte 
nad  inspired,  and  influenced  him  in  the  in- 
terval. To  this  he  alludes  with  regret,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  some  years  afterwards. 


About  this  time  appeared  the  first  number 
of  the  "  Reinische  Thalia,"  enriched  by  three 
acts  of  "  Don  Carlos."  The  new  journal  was 
principally  devoted  to  dramatic  literature, 
such  as  theatrical  criticism,  essays  on  the 
drama,  poetry,  and  the  details  of  represen- 
tation, the  history  of  the  theatre,  &c.  A 
portion  of  its  pages  were  opened  to  general 
literature  and  poetry.  It  was  continued  up 
to  1794.  This  periodical,  without  yielding 
Schiller  any  great  pecuniary  advantage,  by 
no  means  increased  his  favor  with  the  actors. 
The  freedom  of  his  strictures  was  highly  dis- 
pleasing to  them ;  he  in  turn  being  greatly 
offended  by  the  manner  in  which  his  verses 
were  mangled  on  the  stage. 

At  this  period,  says  his  biographer,  Schil- 
ler knew  not  what  it  was  to  be  unemployed. 
Yet  the  task  of  composing  dramatic  varieties, 
of  training  players,  and  deliberating  in  the 
theatrical  senate,  or  even  of  expressing  phi- 
losophically his  opinions  on  these  points, 
could  not  wholly  occupy  such  a  mind  as  his. 
There  were  times,  when  notwithstanding  his 
own  prior  habits,  and  all  the  vaunting  of 
dramaturgists,  he  felt  that  their  scenic  glo- 
ries were  but  an  empty  show,  a  lying  refuge, 
where  there  was  no  abiding  rest  for  the  soul. 
The  "  Thalia,"  besides  its  dramatic  specula- 
tions and  performances,  contains  several  of 
his  poems,  which  indicate  that  his  attention, 
though  officially  directed  elsewhere,  was  alive 
to  all  the  common  concerns  of  humanity  ; 
that  he  looked  on  life  not  more  as  a  writer 
than  as  a  man.  While  improving  in  the  art 
of  poetry,  in  the  capability  of  uttering  his 
thoughts  in  the  form  best  adapted  to  express 
them,  he  was  likewise  improving  in  the  more 
valuable  art  of  thought  itself ;  and  applying 
it  not  only  to  the  business  of  the  imagina- 
tion, but  also  to  those  profound  and  solemn 
inquiries  which  every  reasonable  mortal  is 
called  to  engage  with."*  "  The  Philosophic 
Letters,"  written  about  this  time,  contain 
evidence  enough  of  the  truth  of  this  last 
statement,  and  the  additional  advantage  of 
presenting  Schiller's  intellectual  powers  in  a 
somewhat  new  point  of  view.  To  give  any 
account,  however,  of  Schiller's  numerous 
writings,  beyond  recording  the  mere  fact  of 
their  publication,  and  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances in  which  they  were  brought  forth,  is 
altogether  beyond  our  present  design. 

The  charms  of  Manheim,  once  to  him  so 
great  and  alluring,  began  to  fade  in  the  eyes 
of  our  poet.  Notwithstanding  that  his  ami- 
able nature,  his  genius,  manliness  and  virtue, 
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had  endeared  him  to  a  large  circle  of  friends  ; 
notwithstanding  that  Dalberg  was  still  his 
warm  friend,  and  that  he  saw  and  conversed 
daily  with  Schwan  and  his  Margaret,  he  be- 
gan to  view  his  situation  with  less  and  less 
content.  The  theatrical  world  turned  out  to 
be  quite  other  than  the  paradise  he  had 
imagined  it  to  be.  He  wished  for  a  wider 
sphere  of  action,  and  one  in  which  he  should 
not  be  dependent  on  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
public  taste,  or  subject  to  the  harassing  an- 
noyances of  inefficient  representation.  Ac- 
cordingly he  determined  to  leave  Manheim, 
and  an  opportunity  soon  presented  itself. 
The  first  number  of  his  "  Thalia"  happened 
to  arrive  at  the  court  of  Hesse  Darmstadt, 
while  the  Duke  of  Sachsen  Weimar  was 
there.  That  prince,  being  introduced  to  the 
genius  of  Schiller  by  the  perusal  of  the  first 
acts  of  "  Don  Carlos,"  expressed  his  delight 
with  the  production  by  transmitting  to  the 
author  the  title  of  Councillor  of  the  Duchy 
of  Weimar.  The  honor  paid  to  men  of  art 
and  literature,  at  the  court  of  Weimar,  ex- 
cited Schiller's  admiration,  and  gave  a  new 
turn  to  his  ambition.  His  newly  acquired 
dignity  strengthened  this  feeling,  and  doubt- 
less accelerated  his  departure  from  Man- 
heim. At  Leipsig  resided  some  of  the  poet's 
most  substantial  friends,  and  a  vast  number 
of  ardent  admirers.  This  town,  moreover, 
was  the  centre  of  activity  both  in  commerce 
and  literature ;  it  seemed  to  offer  a  wide  field 
for  the  noblest  endeavor;  and  hither,  ac- 
cordingly, he  directed  his  steps.  Pre- 
vious to  going  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Hu- 
ber: — 

"  This,  then,  is  probably  the  last  letter  I 
shall  write  to  you  from  Manheim.  The  time 
from  the  15th  March  has  hung  upon  my 
hands,  like  a  trial  for  life :  and,  thank  hea- 
ven !  I  am  now  ten  wholedays  nearer  you. 
And  now,  my  good  friend,  as  vou  have  al- 
ready consented  to  take  my  entire  confidence 
upon  your  shoulder,  allow  me  the  pleasure  of 
leading  you  into  the  interior  of  my  domestic 

wishes. 

"  In  my  new  establishment  at  Leipsig,  I 
purpose  to  avoid  one  error,  which  has 
plagued  me  a  great  deal  here  at  Manheim. 
It  is  this:  no  longer  to  conduct  my  own 
housekeeping,  and  also  no  longer  to  live 
alone,  the  former  is  not  by  any  means  a 
business  I  excel  in.  It  costs  me  less  to  exe- 
cute a  whole  conspiracy,  in  five  acts,  than  to 
settle  my  domestic  arrangements  for  a  week ; 
and  poetry,  you  know  yourself,  is  but  a  dan- 

J*erou8  assistant  in  calculations  of  economy. 
lyrnind  is  drawn  different  ways;   I  fall 
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headlong  out  of  my  ideal  world,  if  a  holed 
stocking  remind  me  of  the  real  world. 

"As  to  the  other  point,  I  require  for  my 
private  happiness  to  have  a  true,  warm 
friend,  that  would  ever  be  at  hand  like  my 
better  angel ;  to  whom  I  could  communicate 
my  nascent  ideas  in  the  very  act  of  conceiv- 
ing them,  not  needing  to  transmit  them,  as  at 
present,  by  letters  or  long  visits.  Nay,  when 
this  friend  of  mine  lives  without  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  house,  the  trifling  circumstance 
that,  in  order  to  reach  him,  I  must  cross  the 
street,  dress  myself,  and  so  forth,  will  of 
itself  destroy  the  enjoyment  of  the  moment, 
and  the  tram  of  my  thoughts  is  torn  in  pie- 
ces before  I  see  him. 

"  Observe,  my  good  fellow,  these  are  petty 
matters ;  but  petty  matters  often  bear  the 
weightiest  result  in  the  management  of  life. 
I  know  myself  better  than  perhaps  a  thou- 
sand mothers'  sons  know  themselves ;  I  un- 
derstand how  much,  and  frequently  how  lit- 
tle I  require  to  be  completely  happy.  The 
question  therefore,  is,  Can  I  get  this  wish  of 
my  heart  fulfilled  in  Leipsig  ? 

"  If  it  were  possible  that  I  could  make  a 
lodgment  with  you,  all  my  cares  on  that 
head  would  be  removed.  I  am  no  bad  neigh- 
bor, as  perhaps  you  imagine ;  I  have  pliancy 
enough  to  suit  myself  to  another,  and  here 
and  there  a  certain  knack,  as  Yorick  says,  at 
helping  to  make  him  merrier  and  better. 
Failing  this,  if  you  could  find  me  any  other 
person  who  would  undertake  my  small  econ- 
omy, everything  would  still  be  well."* 

Schiller  arrived  in  Leipsig  at  the  time  of 
holding  the  world-famed  fair.  His  name  got 
abroad,  and  the  populace  eagerly  pressed  to 
see  the  man  who  had  touched  every  body's 
heart.  His  feelings  respecting  this  manifes- 
tation of  his  popularity  were  not  all  of  a 
pleasant  character.  Writing  to  Schwan,  he 
says,  "  It  is  a  peculiar  thing  to  have  an  au- 
thor^ name.  The  few  men  of  worth  and 
mark,  who  on  this  account  offer  their  ac- 
quaintance, and  whose  esteem  confers  a  plea- 
sure, are  too  greatly  outweighed  by  the 
swarm  who,  like  flesh-flies,  buzz  around  the 
author  as  a  monster,  and  claim  him  as  a  col* 
league  on  the  strength  of  a  few  blotted  sheets 
of  paper.  Many  cannot  get  it  into  their 
heads  that  the  author  of  the  'Robbers' 
should  be  like  any  other  mother's  son.  They 
expected  at  least  a  cross,  the  boots  of  a  pos- 
tillion, and  a  hunting  whip  l"f 

After  some  alternations    respecting   the 
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adoption  of  tome  other  profession  than  liter- 
ature, he  determined  to  complete  his  "  Car- 
lea/'  and  continued  his  contributions  to  the 
"Thalia ;"  among  which  latter  may  be  men- 
tioned, as  having  been  written  at  this  time, 
—the  "  Hymn  to  Joy/'  the  most  beautiful 
and  spirited  lyrical  production  he  had  yet 
achieved.  Meanwhile  he  had  ventured  to 
aak  the  hand  of  Margaret  Schwan.  The  let- 
tar,  freighted  with  this  request,  and  written 
in  a  manly  and  right  noble  spirit,  may  be 
read  in  "  Carlyle's  Life  of  the  Poet."  Mar- 
garet and  he,  however,  were  not  destined  for 
each  other.  Whatever  Schwan's  reply  might 
be — and  about  this  authorities  are  disagreed 
— it  is  certain  no  further  steps  were  taken  to 
bring  about  the  marriage.  The  friendship 
existing  between  all  parties  concerned  con- 
tinued unabated. 

Finding  that  Leipsig  did  not  answer  all  his 
expectations,  and  perhaps  to  solace  himself 
for  the  disappointment  in  which  his  courtship 
of  Margaret  had  ended,  he  yielded  to  many 
invitations,  and  took  his  departure  for  Dres- 
den towards  the  close  of  the  summer.  Schil- 
ler here  found  warm  friends  in  Korner  and 
his  wife  Minna  Stalk,  who  had  been  lately 
married.  Korner's  house  was  romantically 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  near 
Loachwitz.  A  summer-house  in  the  garden, 
surrounded  by  vineyards  and  pine- woods, 
became  Schiller's  favorite  place  of  resort, 
and  was  surrendered  to  his  use.  Here  the 
completion  of  "  Don  Carlos"  was  effected. 
On  its  publication  it  was  received  with  im- 
mense enthusiasm.  In  the  closet  and  on  the 
stage  it  equally  excited  the  pleasure  and  ap- 
probation of  learned  and  unlearned. 

"  Amidst  all  this  popularity,"  says  his  bio- 
grapher, "  he  was  still  drifting  at  large  on 
the  tide  of  life ;  he  was  crowned  with  laurels, 
but  without  a  home.  His  heart,  warm  and 
affectionate,  fitting  the  domestic  blessings 
which  it  longed  for,  was  allowed  to  form  no 
permanent  attachment ;  he  felt  that  he  was 
unconnected,  solitary  in  the  world ;  cut  off 
from  the  exercise  of  his  kindlier  sympathies; 
or  if  tasting  such  pleasures,  '  snatching  them 
rather  than  partaking  of  them  calmly.' 
The  vulgar  desire  of  wealth  and  station 
never  entered  his  head  for  an  instant ;  but 
aa  years  were  adding  to  his  age,  the  delights 
of  peace  and  continuous  comfort  were  fast 
becoming  more  acceptable  than  any  other ; 
and  he  looked  with  anxiety  to  have  a  rest- 
ing-place amid  his  wanderings, — to  be  a  man 
among  his  fellow-men."  The  only  chance  of 
realizing  these  strong  desires,  Schiller  knew 
lay  in  the  most  persevering  diligence  in  the 
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vocation  he  had  chosen.    He  never  plied  his 
tasks  with  more  ardor  than  at  Dresden ;  but 
his  enthusiasm  was  rather  fretted  away  on  a 
multiplicity  of  minor  performances  than  con- 
centrated on  any  great  work.      The  most 
famous  of  his  lyrical  pieces  written  about 
this  time  was  the  "  Free  thinking  of  Pas- 
sion."    It  is  said  to  have  been  inspired  by 
an  attachment  to  Sophy  Albrecht,  a  young 
actress  whom  he  had  met  previously  to  his 
visit  to  Dresden.     She  was  now  one  of  the 
moat    celebrated    actresses    of    the    town. 
Schiller  visited  at    her  house  on  familiar 
terms  ;  and  there  one  evening,  after  the  play 
was  over,  another  entanglement  was  thrown 
across  his  dubious  path.     The  poet  was  in- 
troduced to  a  young,  blue- eyed  stranger,  of 
exquisite  form  and  fascinating  expression  of 
countenance.     The    girl    smiled,    blushed, 
kissed  her  bouquet,  and  threw  it  to  Schiller, 
who,  unsuspecting,  received  it  with  enthu- 
siasm.     "  Her  mother,"  says  one  of    his 
biographers,  "  was  by  all  accounts  an  artful 
and  abandoned  person,  who  did  not  scruple 
to  put  to  profit  the  beauty  of  her  daughter. 
She  saw  in  the  admiration  of  so  distinguished 
a  poet  the  means  of  widening  Julia's  already 
lucrative  notoriety.   Schiller  was  accordingly 
lured  into  an  intimacy  which  occasioned  the 
most  serious  anxiety  to  his  friends.  .  .  . 

"  They,  however,  did  their  best  to  dispel 
his  infatuation  and  tear  him  from  a  connec- 
tion which  they  considered  disgraceful  to  his 
name,  ruinous  to  his  means,  and  injurious  to 
his  prospects :  finally,  they  succeeded  in 
their  appeals.  He  appears,  indeed,  to  have 
become  aware  of  the  treachery  practised  on 
him,  and,  after  many  a  struggle  between 
reason  and  passion,  at  last  he  tore  himself 
away."*  What  are  these  anecdotes  worth  ? 
what  do  they  illustrate?  "Simply,"  aa 
Carlyle  says,  "that  love  could  excite  even 
Schiller  to  madness,  as  indeed  all  gods  and 
men. 

Having  in  the  interim  written  the  romance 
of  the  "  Ghost  Seer,"  many  pages  of  which 
owe  their  vivid  coloring  to  the  fair  Julia,  he 
began  to  think  of  history.  His  mind  was 
already  tutored  to  its  requirements  by  the 
historical  studies  he  had  undergone  in  the 
composition  of  his  plays ;  and  his  tendency 
to  the  vocation  of  the  historian  was,  doubt- 
less, further  augmented  by  the  necessity 
which  he  increasingly  felt  for  some  substan- 
tial basis  of  fact — some  external  reality — on 
which  he  could  repose  his  mind  amidst  hie 
manifold  conflicts  and  wanderings.     "The 
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love  of  contemplating  things  as  they  should 
be  began  to  yield  to  the  love  of  knowing 
things  as  they  are."  The  poet,  therefore, 
resolved  to  become  a  historian.  The  designs 
which  he  meditated  in  this  department  of 
human  inquiry  were  vast  and  comprehensive, 
— too  great  indeed  for  any  one  writer  to 
achieve.  Many  of  them,  we  are  told,  never 
reached  a  describable  shape,  and  very  few 
even  partial  execution.  What  he  did  accom- 
plish worthy  of  record,  we  have  in  the 
"  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands,"  and  the  "  His- 
tory of  the  Thirty  Years'  War." 

To  visit  Weimar,  the  Athens  of  Germany, 
had  long  been  one  of  Schiller's  earnest 
wishes.  He  arrived  there  in  July,  1787. 
Goethe  was  not  visible  (why,  will  hereafter 
appear),  but  Herder  and  Wieland  received 
him  with  open  arms.  With  the  latter 
was  soon  cemented  an  enduring  friendship. 
Schiller  determined  to  make  Weimar  his  fu- 
ture residence.  "  You  know  the  men,"  he 
writes,  "  of  whom  Germany  is  proud ;  a 
Herder,  a  Wieland,  with  their  brethren  ;  and 
one  wall  encloses  me  and  them.  What  ex- 
cellencies are  in  Weimar !  In  this  city,  at 
least  in  this  territory,  I  mean  to  settle  for 
life,  and  at  length,  once  more,  get  a  country." 
In  October  Schiller  made  an  excursion  to 
Meiningen,  to  visit  his  sister,  then  just  married 
to  Reinwald.  Here  he  met  his  old  friend 
Madame  von  Wolzogen,  and  her  son  Wil- 
helm.  With  them  he  returned  towards 
Weimar.  They  halted  at  Rudolstadt.  This 
halt  is  a  memorable  passage  in  the  life  of  our 
poet.  He  here  met  Charlotte  von  Lenge- 
feld  ;  and  once  more,  not  this  time  without 
result,  his  affections  were  enchained.  Char- 
lotte was  highly  prepossessing,  and  her  mind 
was  enriched  by  true  culture.  According  to 
her  sister,  who  is  the  author  of  a  charming 
biography  of  Schiller,  "The  expression  of 
the  purest  goodness  of  heart  animated  her 
features ;  and  her  eye  beamed  only  truth 
and  innocence."  On  his  departure  from  the 
home  of  the  Lengefelds,  Schiller  had  already 
conceived  the  idea  of  spending  the  next 
summer  at  Rudolstadt.  Fortune  favored 
this  attachment :  that  very  winter  Charlotte 
came  to  Weimar  on  a  visit  to  a  friend  of  her 
family,  and  Schiller  had  frequent  opportuni- 
ties of  meeting  her.  He  supplied  her  with 
his  favorite  authors ;  and  she  undertook  to 
find  him  a  lodging  at  Rudolstadt  for  the 
summer.     On  her  departure  this  commission 

Eve  occasion  for  an  interchange  of  letters, 
this   correspondence  "there  breathes," 
eays  one  of  his  biographers,  "  a  noble,  mild, 
discreet  inclination,  without  a  trace  of  pas- 


sion ;"  and  adds, — "  Our  love  is  generally 
the  effigy  of  the  one  we  love.  Schiller's 
present  love  was  the  gold  purified  from  the 
sensual  passion  which  had  mastered  him  at 
Dresden." 

In  May,  in  the  following  year,  we  find 
Schiller  at  Rudolstadt.  He  lodged  in  a  small 
house  in  the  village  of  Folkstadt,  about  half 
an  hour's  walk  from  the  town.  From  his 
chamber  window  he  overlooked  the  banks  of 
the  Saale,  which  flowed  through  the  mea- 
dows under  the  shade  of  noble  trees.  High 
above  towered  the  castle  of  Rudolstadt,  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  which  rose  from  the 
opposite  bank,  lay  small  villages  and  the 
houses  of  the  peasantry.  The  hours  here 
spent  were  perhaps  the  pleasantest  in  the 
somewhat  turbulent  course  of  Schiller's  life. 
His  sister,  in  speaking  of  them,  says, — "  How 
welcome  was  it  after  some  tedious  visit,  to 
see  our  genial  friend  approaching  beneath 
the  fair  trees  that  skirt  the  banks  of  the 
Saale.  A  forest  brook,  that  pours  itself  into 
that  river,  and  was  crossed  by  a  little  bridge, 
was  the  meeting  place  at  which  we  awaited. 
When  we  beheld  him  in  the  twilight  coming 
towards  us,  a  serener,  an  ideal  life  entered 
within  us ;  a  lofty  earnestness,  and  the 
graceful  ease  of  a  mind  pure  and  candid, 
ever  animated  Schiller's  conversation.  One 
seemed,  as  one  heard  him  talk,  to  wander  as 
it  were  between  the  immutable  Stars  of 
Heaven,  and  yet  amidst  the  flowers  of 
earth." 

Schiller  returned  to  Weimar  in  November, 
occupying  himself  with  literary  matters. 
The  letters  upon  "Don  Carlos,"  "The 
Artists,"  and  the  conclusion  of  the  "  Ghost 
Seer,"  are  dated  about  this  period.  The 
publications  of  portions  of  the  "  Revolt  of 
the  Netherlands  in  Wieland's  "  Mercury," 
now  gave  rise  to  the  wish  among  many  of 
his  friends  to  have  Schiller  appointed  to  the 
Professorship  of  History  in  the  University  of 
Jena,  a  chair  which  was  just  then  vacant  by 
the  departure  of  Eickhorn.  To  this  desire, 
seconded  by  Voigt,  the  chaplain  of  the  court, 
Goethe  gave  the  weight  of  his  influence. 
Schiller  was  accordingly  called  to  the  poet. 
He  went  to  Jena  in  1780.  His  reception 
there  was  ethusiastic  in  the  extreme.  Four 
hundred  students  crowded  the  hall,  and  their 
applause  filled  the  new  and  somewhat  reluc- 
tant professor  .with  confidence. 

Schiller's  wanderings  were  now  over ;  and 
at  last,  after  a  severe  probation,  he  could  re- 
pose securely  on  that  haven  of  man's  rest 
and  joy— domestic  bliss.  In  the  February 
following  his  settlement  at  Jena,   he   was 
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united  in  marriage  to  Charlotte  von  Lenge- 
felcL  A  few  months  after  this  event,  he 
writes  to  a  friend  as  follows : — 

"  Life  is  quite  a  different  thing  by  the  side 
of  a  beloved  wife,  than  so  forsaken  and 
alone,  even  in  summer.  Beautiful  nature ! 
I  now  for  the  first  time  fully  enjoy  it, — live 
in  H.  The  world  again  clothes  itself  around 
me  in  poetic  forms ;  old  feelings  are  again 
awakening  in  my  breast.  What  a  life  I  am 
leading  here !  I  look  with  a  glad  mind 
around  me  ;  my  heart  finds  a  perennial  con- 
tentment without  it ;  ray  spirit  so  fine,  so  re- 
freshing a  nourishment.  My  existence  is  set- 
tled in  harmonious  composure  ;  not  strained 
and  impassioned,  but  peaceful  and  clear.  I 
look  to  my  future  destiny  with  a  cheerful 
heart ;  now  when  standing  at  the  wished-for 

Eal,  I  wonder  with  myself  how  it  all  has 
ppened,  so  far  beyond  my  expectations. 
Fate  has  conquered  the  difficulties  for  me ; 
it  has,  I  may  say,  forced  me  to  the  mark. 
Prom  the  future  I  expect  everything.  A 
few  years,  and  I  shall  live  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  my  spirit ;  nay,  I  think  my  very 
South  will  be  renewed ;  an  inward  poetic 
fe  will  give  it  me  again." 
Some  while  ere  this,  in  the  house  of  the 
Lengefelds,  Schiller,  for  the  first  time,  had 
met  Gdethe.  With  Schiller's  early  writings 
Gdethe  had  little  sympathy.  The  "  Robbers" 
he  hated,  because,  as  he  said,  the  very  para- 
doxes, moral  and  dramatic,  from  which  he 
was  struggling  to  get  liberated,  had  been 
laid  hold  of  by  a  powerful  but  immature 
genius,  and  poured  in  a  boundless  vehement 
flood  over  the  whole  land.  What  exaspera- 
ted him  still  more  was,  that  his  most  inti- 
mate friends,  those  to  whom  he  looked  for 
thorough  and  unwavering  sympathy  with  his 
own  artistic  completeness,  seemed  in  danger 
of  the  contagion.  "Had  it  been  possible," 
he  wrote,  "I  would  have  abandoned  the 
study  of  creative  art,  and  the  practice  of 
poetry  entirely ;  for  where  was  the  prospect 
of  surpassing  those  performances  of  genial 
worth  and  wild  form,  in  the  qualities  which 
recommend  them?"  From  this  cause,  as 
ke  thus  himself  acknowledges,  he  kept  aloof 
from  Schiller.  "It  happened  about  this 
time  that  Moritz  returned  from  Italy,  and 
staid  with  me  awhile,  during  which  he  vio- 
lently confirmed  himself  and  me  in  these  per- 
suasions. I  avoided  Schiller,  who  was  now 
in  Weimar,  in  my  neighborhood.     The  ap- 

Csarance  of  '  Don  Carlos '  was  not  calcu- 
ted  to  approximate  us ;  the  attempt  of  our 
common  friends  I  resisted  ;  and  thus  we  con- 
tinued to  go  on  our  way  apart/*    Neverthe- 


less, as  we  have  seen,  the  two  antagonistic 
poets  at  last  met  beneath  one  roof,  although, 
as  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  there  was  no 
lavish  expenditure  of  cordiality  between 
them. 

Soon  after  this  interview  Schiller  thus 
writes : — "  On  the  whole,  this  personal  meet- 
ing has  not  at  all  diminished  the  idea,  great 
as  it  was,  which  I  had  previously  formed  of 
Gdethe  ;  but  I  doubt  whether  we  shall  ever 
come  into  any  close  communication  with  each 
other.  Much  that  still  interests  me  has  al- 
ready had  its  epoch  with  him.  His  whole 
nature  is  from  its  very  origin,  otherwise  con- 
structed than  mine;  his  world  is  not  my 
world ;  our  modes  of  conceiving  things  ap- 
pear to  be  essentially  different.  From  such 
a  combination,  no  secure,  substantial  intima- 
cy can  result.  Time  will  try."  By  degrees, 
however,  as  the  true  character  of  each  un- 
folded itself  to  the  other,  this  feeling  of  mu- 
tual antipathy  wore  away;  and  there  did 
ensue,  after  all,  a  "  secure,  substantial  inti- 
macy "  between  them.  They  ultimately 
came  to  pass  much  of  their  time  in  each 
other's  company,  and  to  co-operate  cordially 
in  many  literary  undertakings ;  the  very  con- 
trast of  their  mental  tendencies  giving  their 
intercourse  a  peculiar  charm.  They  soon  be- 
came necessary  to  each  other's  intellectual 
life ;  and  their  friendship  once  firmly  estab- 
lished, was  only  interrupted  by  Schiller's 
death. 

The  parallel  between  these  two  distin- 
guished men  has  long  formed  a  to  urn  ay 
ground  for  all  German  scholars  to  break 
lances  on.  "  Whether  is  Schiller  or  Goethe 
the  greater  poet  ?"  is  a  question  which  has 
been  oftener  asked  or  answered  than  any 
other  in  connection  with  German  literature. 
It  is  true  that  no  proper  comparison  can  be 
instituted  between  them ;  their  difference 
being  one  of  kind,  and  not  of  degree ;  and 
all  measurement  of  the  one  by  the  standard 
of  the  other  being  therefore  a  manifest  in- 
justice to  both.  Nevertheless,  the  true  re- 
lationship between  these  Titans  of  literature, 
whose  lives  were  thrown  together  in  one 
sphere  of  activity,  will  always  remain  an  in- 
teresting problem  for  the  studious.  Perhaps 
the  best  solution  of  it  hitherto  given  to  the 
world,  is  that  by  Gervinus,  in  his  "  History 
of  German  Literature."* 

The  finest  gold  has  its  alloy ;  and  Schiller's 
newly  acquired  domestic  happiness  came  to 
him  not  without  its  drawbacks.  A  fell 
enemy  soon  disturbed  the  welcome  repose 
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into  which  hie  life  had  been  led.  Bodily 
disease  had  taken  root  in  a  constitution 
never  strong,  but  which  had  been  rendered 
weaker  by  the  absence  of  that  prudent 
carefulness  which  should  have  restrained  our 
poet  within  the  limits  which  nature  pre- 
scribes, as  the  proper  bounds  of  all  human 
activity.  A  disorder  in  the  chest  took  vio- 
lent hold  of  him ;  and  though  he  recovered 
from  its  immediate  effects,  the  ever-vital 
seeds  of  disease  were  left  behind, — he  never 
afterwards  wholly  recovered  his  strength. 
Indeed  at  this  period,  a  report  of  his  death 
was  spread  abroad  throughout  Germany. . . . 
In  Denmark,  a  circle  of  the  poet's  friends 
had  resolved  to  repair  to  Hellebeck — there, 
surrounded  by  the  enchanting  beauties  of  the 
scenery,  to  hold  a  court  to  his  honor,  and  to 
chant  the  Hymn  to  Joy,  when  the  report 
reached  Copenhagen,  and  changed  their  joy- 
ous festivities  in  honor  of  the  living  poet  to  a 
mournful  solemnity  in  celebration  of  his 
death.  The  friends,  among  whom  were  the 
poet  Baggesen,  the  Count  Ernest  von  Schim- 
melmann,  the  Prince  Christian  von  Holstein 
Augustenberg,  and  bis  princess,  met,  as  was 
arranged,  on  the  sea-shore,  opposite  the  high 
rocks  of  Sweden.  Two  additional  stanzas, 
in  honor  of  the  supposed  death,  were  chant- 
ed ;  musical  instruments  added  to  the  har- 
mony ;  an  intense  feeling  of  solemnity  per- 
vaded the  whole  assembly ;  and  as  the  song 
ceased,  all  eyes  were  bathed  in  tears.  Such 
was  the  sympathy  even  amongst  the  high- 
born and  illustrious  of  a  foreign  nation  for 
our  worthy  poet. 

No  sooner  was  the  report  contradicted, 
than  the  mourners  hastened  to  express  their 
admiration  of  Schiller,  by  conferring  upon 
him  benefits  of  a  more  tangible  nature.  He 
received  from  the  Count  von  Schimmelmann, 
and  the  Prince  von  Augustenberg,  a  letter, 
written  in  terms  of  the  utmost  delicacy, 
requesting  his  acceptance  of  an  annual  gift, 
for  three  years,  of  a  thousand  dollars.  This 
communication  also  contained  an  invitation 
to  Denmark: — "For  we  are  not  the  only 
ones  here/'  they  write,  "  who  know  and  love 
you ;  and  if,  after  the  restoration  of  your 
health,  you  desire  to  enter  the  service  of  our 
state,  it  would  be  easy  for  us  to  gratify  such 
an  inclination.  Yet/'  they  continue,  "  think 
as  not  so  selfish  as  to  make  such  a  change  in 
your  residence  a  condition ;  we  leave  our  sug- 
gestion to  your  free  choice ;  we  desire  to  pre- 
serve to  humanity  its  instructor,  and  to  this 
desire  every  other  consideration  is  subordin- 
ate/' Nothing  but  Schiller's  increasing  ill- 
health,  and  the  declaration  of  his  physicians, 


that  the  visit  to  so  northern  a  climate  would 
be  fatal,  could  have  prevented  him  from  at 
once  responding  to  such  an  invitation.  In  a 
letter  to  Baggesen,  the  gratitude  with  which 
this  offer  had  filled  him  is  expressed  in  manly 
terms.  From  it  too  we  gain  some  glimpses 
into  Schiller's  views  respecting  the  vocation 
which  he  had  chosen  for  his  own,  which 
show  how  unwilling  he  was  to  have  it  degra- 
ded— not  in  his  own  case  merely,  but  in  any 
— into  the  mere  brain-drudgery  of  the  bread 
— scholar. 

"  From  the  cradle  of  my  intellect  till  now, 
have  I  struggled  with  fate;  and  since  I 
knew  how  to  prise  intellectual  liberty,  I 
have  been  condemned  to  want  it.  A  rash 
step,  ten  years  since,  divided  me  from  any 
other  practical  livelihood  but  that  of  a  writer. 
I  had  given  myself  to  this  calling,  before  I 
had  made  proof  of  its  demands,  or  surveyed 
its  difficulties.  The  necessity  for  pursuing 
it  befell  me  before  I  was  fitted  for  it  by 
knowledge  and  intellectual  maturity.  That 
I  felt  this — that  I  did  not  bound  my 
ideal  of  an  author's  duty  to  those  narrow 
limits  within  which  I  was  confined — I  recog- 
nize as  a  favor  of  Heaven ....  As  unripe  and 
far  below  that  ideal  which  lived  within  me,  I 
beheld  all  which  I  gave  to  the  world."  With 
feeling  and  with  modesty  Schiller  proceeded 
to  enlarge  upon  the  conflict  between  the  cir- 
cumstances and  his  aspirations ....  to  touch 
upon  the  melancholy  with  which  he  was 
saddened  by  the  contemplation  of  the  great 
masterpieces  of  art,  ripened  only  to  their  per- 
fection by  that  happy  leisure  denied  to  him. 
"  What  had  I  not  given,"  he  exclaims,  "  for 
two  or  three  years  ;  that,  free  from  all  the 
toils  of  an  author,  I  could  render  myself  only 
to  the  study,  the  cultivation  of  my  concep- 
tion,— the  ripening  of  my  ideal."  He  pro- 
ceeds to  observe  that,  in  the  German  lit- 
erary world,  a  man  could  not  unite  the  labor 
for  subsistence  with  compliance  with  the  de- 
mands of  lofty  art ;  that,  for  ten  years,  he 
had  struggled  to  unite  both ;  and  that*  to 
make  the  union  only  in  some  measure  possi- 
ble, had  cost  him  his  health ....  "In  a  mo- 
ment, when  life  began  to  display  its  wholq 
value — when  I  was  about  to  knit  a  gentle 
bond  between  the  reason  and  the  phantasy— 
when  I  girded  myself  to  a  new  enterprise  in 
the  service  of  art,  death  drew  near.  The 
danger  indeed  passed  away ;  but  I  waked 
only  to  an  altered  life,  to  renew,  with  slack- 
ened strength  and  diminished  hopes,  my  war 
with  fate.  So  the  letter  received  from  Den- 
mark found  me !  I  attain  at  last  the  intel- 
lectual liberty,  so  long  and  so  eagerly  desired 
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• .  I  win  leisure,  and  through  leisure,  I 

y  perhaps  recover  my  lost  health ;  if  not, 
at  least  for  the  future,  the  trouble  of  my 
mind  will  not  give  nourishment  to  disease. 
If  my  lot  does  not  permit  me  to  confer  bene- 
ficence in  the  same  manner  as  my  benefactors, 
at  least,  I  will  seek  it,  where  alone  it  is  in 
my  power ;  and  make  that  seed  which  they 
scatter  unfold  itself  in  me,  to  a  fairer  blossom 
for  humanity."     And  he  did  so. 

In  the  intervals  of  sickness  he  devoted  the 
leisure  which  was  now  accorded  him  to  the 
study  of  Kant.  To  what  extent  the  system 
of  the  philosopher  of  Konigsberg  moulded  his 
thoughts,  and  influenced  his  latter  writings, 
is  a  question  we  cannot  here  enter  into.  He 
appears  to  have  appropriated  his  fundamen- 
tal doctrines  ;  the  lofty  spiritualism  and  ethic 
grandeur  of  the  transcendental  philosophy 
seems  to  have  found  a  deep  response  in  his 
inmost  heart;  and  from  that  period,  we  are 
told,  "  a  catholic,  all-mild,  all-comprehensive 
religion  surrounds  his  writings  as  with  a  lu- 
cid atmosphere,  and  his  craving  for  the  se- 
rene ideal  life  loses  itself  in  the  Christian's 
heaven/' 

In  the  month  of  June,  1792,  Schiller,  ac- 
companied by  his  wife,  went  to  Dresden,  on  a 
visit  to  Korner.  In  the  course  of  this  jour- 
ney they  met  Schiller's  mother  and  his  young- 
est sister,  Nannette,  whom  he  had  not  seen 
for  many  years.  He  determined,  if  his  health 
and  circumstances  allowed,  to  return  the  fol- 
lowing year  to  his  Suabian  home.  In  the 
summer  following  the  Schillers  made  an  ex- 
cursion to  the  poet's  fatherland,  where  they 
were  warmly  welcomed.  At  Heidelberg,  not 
unmoved,  Schiller  saw  once  more  the  object 
of  his  early  passion,  Margaret  Schwan. 
"Like  all  noble  and  manly'  natures,"  says 
Madame  Yon  Wolzogen,  "  Schiller  ever  re- 
tained an  affectionate  remembrance  of  the 
woman  who  had  inspired  him  with  tender 
emotion.  These  recollections  moved  him  al- 
ways, but  he  rarely  spoke  of  them."  The 
wanderer  was  reunited  to  his  long-separated 
family  in  August,  1793.  Schiller  visited  Lud- 
wigsburg,  and  resided  for  a  time  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  his  father's  house ; 
and  it  was  here  that  he  first  became  a  father. 

Having  now  brought  on  our  narrative  to 
the  culminating  point  of  Schiller's  life-his- 
tory— the  period  at  which  he  obtained  the 
goal  of  his  youth's  ardent  hope — we  must 
glance  rapidly  over  many  passages  of  interest, 
and  draw  near  the  final  close.     Those  passa- 

St8  are  interesting  to  us  more,  perhaps,  from 
eir  own  nature  than  from  their  forming  part 
of  our  poet's  biography.    Schiller's  scholar- 


ship in  the  universal  school  was  longer  than 
that  of  most  men;  and,  indeed,  individually, 
he  may  be  said  never  to  have  seen  the  hori- 
zon of  his  endeavor  and  of  his  hope.  But  to 
us,  who  know  not  the  secrets  of  his  inner  life, 
his  history  henceforth  is  clothed  in  a  tranquil 
uniformity.  It  is  not  now  progress,  but  ra- 
ther repose.  Schiller's  literary  labors  were 
continued  with  interruption.  The  "  Horen," 
a  monthly  journal,  was  commenced,  and  in 
this  undertaking  were  associated  with  his  the 

Greatest  names  of  Germany,  Goethe,  Herder, 
acobi,  Matthison,  <fcc.  In  the  "  Musen  Al- 
manach,"  of  which  he  was  appointed  chief 
editor,  appeared  some  of  his  finest  thoughts 
either  in  poetry  or  prose ;  and  meanwhile 
"  Wallenstein"  was  progressing.  In  the 
midst  of  these  occupations  he  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  lose,  both  in  the  same  year,  his  fa- 
ther and  youngest  sister.  Some  time  after, 
too,  his  mother  also  died.  "  Ah,  dear  sister," 
he  wrote,  "  so  both  the  beloved  parents  are 
gone  from  us,  and  the  oldest  bond  that  fas- 
tened us  to  life  is  rent !  0  let  us,  we  three, 
(including  his  other  sister,)  alone  surviving 
of  our  father's  house,  let  us  cling  yet  closer 
to  each  other ;  forget  not  that  thou  hast  a 
loving  brother.  I  remember  vividly  the  days 
of  our  youth,  when  we  were  all  in  all  to  each 
other.  From  that  early  existence  our  fate  has 
divided  us ;  but  attachment,  confidence,  re- 
main unchanged— unchangeable."  About  this 
time  (1797)  he  purchased  a  garden,  a  little 
to  the  south-west  of  Jena,  on  the  banks  of 
the  beloved  Saale.  The  site  commanded  a 
beautiful  prospect  of  the  valley  and  the  pine- 
covered  sides  of  the  neighboring  mountains. 

"  There,  deck'd  he  the  fair  garden  watch-tower ; 
whence 
Listening  he  loved  the  voice  of  stars  to  hear, 
Which  to  the  no  less  ever-living  sense 
Made  music,    mystic,  yet    through   mystery 
clear."* 

Here  he  wrote  and  studied  during  the  sum- 
mer months  of  1707  and  1798.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  "  Wallenstein"  was  brought  out. 
The  highest  critics  spoke  and  wrote  warmly 
in  its  praise.  "  This  work,"  said  Tieck,  "  at 
once  rich  and  profound,  is  a  monument  for  all 
times,  of  which  Germany  may  be  proud ;  and 
a  national  feeling — a  native  sentiment — is  re- 
flected from  this  pure  mirror,  yielding  us  a 
higher  sense  of  what  we  are,  and  what  we 
were;"  and  Goethe,  long  after  its  publica- 
tion, compared  it  to  "a  wine  which  wins  the 
taste  in  proportion  to  its  age." 

•Goethe.    Prologue  to  the  "Lay  of  the  ML" 
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The  following  years  were  signalized  by  the 
publication  of  "  Marie  Stuart/'  "  The  Maid 
of  Orleans,"  and  "  Wilhelm  Tell,"— the  two 
latter  works  in  which  the  poet's  highest  char- 
acteristics are  clothed  in  the  noblest  forms. 
Besides  these,  and  sundry  minor  composi- 
tions, Schiller  also  executed  several  transla- 
tions from  the  French  and  Italian.  But,  ac- 
cording to  his  biographer,  his  mind  was  long 
and  earnestly  engaged  at  this  period  with  the 
most  solemn  of  ideas.  "  The  universe  of  hu- 
man thought  he  had  now  explored  and  en- 
joyed ; ;-  ut  he  seems  to  have  found  no  per- 
manent contentment  in  any, of  its  provinces. 
Many  of  his  latter  poems  indicate  an  inces- 
sant and  increasing  longing  for  some  solution 
of  the  mystery  of  life ;  at  times  it  is  a  gloomy 
resignation  to  the  want  and  the  despair  of 
any.  His  ardent  spirit  could  not  satisfy  itself 
with  things  seen,  though  gilded  with  all  the 
glories  of  intellect  and  imagination ;  it  soar- 
ed away  in  search  of  other  lands,  looking 
with  unutterable  desire  for  some  surer  and 
brighter  home  beyond  the  horizon  of  this 
world.  Death  he  had  no  reason  to  regard  as 
probably  a  near  event,  but  we  easily  perceive 
that  the  awful  secrets  connected  with  it  had 
long  been  familiar  to  his  contemplation.  The 
veil  which  hid  them  from  his  eyes  was  now 
shortly,  when  he  looked  not  for  it,  to  be  rent 
asunder." 

At  length,  in  the  spring  of  1805,  after 
many  warnings,  Schiller  was  stricken  with  his 
final  illness.  It  was  not  long  after  its  com- 
mencement that  it  became  palpable  that  his 
death  was  near.  In  vain  physicians  ;  in  vain 
the  anxious  offices  of  affection ;  in  vain  the 
ardent  desire  of  still  prolonged  activity — 
nothing  could  stay  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  no  human  power  arrest  the  fatal  blow. 
The  attack  commenced  on  the  28th  of  April. 
On  the  7th  of  May  he  wished  to  converse 
with  his  sister  on  the  subject  of  his  unfinish- 
ed tragedy  of  "Demetrius."  She  begged 
him  not  to  disturb  himself  with  such  thoughts, 
but  to  keep  quiet.  "True,"  he  answered 
with  pathos,  "  now  when  no  one  understands 
me,  and  I  no  more  understand  myself,  it  is 
better  that  1  should  be  silent."  Before  this, 
on  the  subject  of  his  probable  decease,  he  had 
said,  "  Death  can  be  no  evil,  for  it  is  univer- 
sal." On  the  9th  his  disorder  reached  a 
crisis  ;  he  grew  insensible,  and  even  delirious. 
This,  however,  happily  did  not  continue. 
"  The  fiery   canopy  of  physical   suffering, 


which  had  bewildered  and  blinded  his  think- 
ing faculties,  was  drawn  aside ;  and  the  spirit 
of  Schiller  looked  forth  in  its  wonted  sere- 
nity once  again  before  it  passed  away  for 
ever.  Restored  to  consciousness,  in  that  hour 
when  the  soul  is  cut  off  from  human  help, 
and  man  must  front  the  King  of  Terrors  on 
his  own  strength,  Schiller  did  not  faint  or  fail 
in  this  his  last  and  sharpest  trial.  Feeling  that 
his  end  was  come,  he  addressed  himself  to 
meet  it  as  became  him ;  not  with  affected 
carelessness  or  superstitious  fear,  but  with  the 
quiet  unpretending  manliness  which  had 
marked  the  tenor  of  his  life.  Of  his  friends 
and  family  he  took  a  touching  but  a  tranquil 
farewell ;  he  ordered  that  his  funeral  -should 
be  private,  without  pomp  or  parade.  Some 
one  inquiring  how  he  felt,  he  said,  '  Calmer 
and  calmer ;'  simple  but  memorable  words, 
expressive  of  the  mild  heroism  of  the  man."9 
About  six  he  sank  into  a  deep  slumber. 
Awakening  for  a  moment  he  said,  "  Now  is 
life  so  clear ! — so  much  is  it  made  clear  and 
plain !"  He  then  sank  back  into  a  sleep, 
which  "  deepened  and  deepened  till  it  chang- 
ed into  that,  from  which  there  is  no  awaken- 
ing »» 
ing. 

Schiller  8  death  was  presently  known 
throughout  Weimar,  and  the  news  soon 
spread  over  the  whole  of  Germany.  The 
sensation  was  universal — the  grief  of  thou- 
sands deep  and  sincere.  To  Goethe  no  one 
at  first  had  the  courage  to  mention  the  cir- 
cumstance. He  perceived  that  the  people  of 
his  house  were  gloomy  and  embarrassed,  and 
seemed  desirous  of  avoiding  him.  He  divin- 
ed somewhat  of  the  truth  at  last,  and  said, 
"  I  see— Schiller  must  be  very  ill."  That 
night  the  serene,  unimpassioned,  ever-col- 
lected man  was  heard  to  weep.  In  the  morn- 
ing he  said  to  a  friend,  "  Is  it  not  true  that 
Schiller  was  very  ill  yesterday  ?"  The  friend 
sobbed.  "  He  is  dead  !"  said  Goethe.  "  Yon 
have  said  it."  "  He  is  dead !"  repeated 
Goethe,  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

So  lived  and  died  Fried  rich  Schiller— one 
whose  works  will  never  cease  to  shed  a  glo- 
rious lustre  on  the  literature  of  his  country 
and  of  Europe — a  man,  the  very  memory  of 
whom  "  will  arise  afar  off,  like  a  towering 
landmark  in  the  solitude  of  the  past,  when 
distance  shall  have  dwarfed  into  invisibility 
many  lesser  people,  that  once  encompassed 
him  and  hid  him  from  the  near  beholder/' 

•  Carlyle's  "  Life  of  Schiller." 
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It  is  impossible,  in  our  historical  and  classi- 
cal associations,  to  separate  from  modern 
Greece  our  ideas  of  its  ancient  classic  splen- 
dor. We  cannot  divest  ourselves  of  the 
epics,  lyrics,  and  dramas  of  her  poets,  the 
eloquence  of  her  orators,  the  wisdom  of  her 
philosophers,  and  the  bravery  of  her  war- 
riors. We  are,  as  it  were,  inspired  by  Homer. 
We  can  imagine  Demosthenes  rousing  into 
enthusiasm,  courage,  and  patriotism  all  the 
energies  of  the  popular  assemblies  whom  he 
addressed  in  the  most  forcible,  logical,  and 
eloquent  harangues  that  were  ever  uttered 
by  man.  We  can  also  in  imagination  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  the  Olympic  Games,  in  which 
the  most  athletic  and  dexterous  of  the  Greeks 
contended  more  vigorously  for  honors  than 
they  would  for  their  lives — and  we,  in  idea  at 
least,  enter  upon  the  triumphal  battle-fields 
and  sea-fights  which  impart  splendor  to  Gre- 
cian history.  And  we  should  indeed  be  un- 
grateful did  we  not  acknowledge  the  instruc- 
tion which  we  have  derived  in  learning,  in 
science,  and  in  art  from  the  ancient  Greeks. 
It  was  the  civilization  of  the  Greeks  which 
first  enlightened  and  gave  poetry,  erudition, 
sculpture,  architecture  and  painting  to  the 
Romans.  It  was  to  the  Greeks  that  the  By- 
zantine historians  and  writers  owed  their 
education  and  their  knowledge.  And  it  was 
immediately  after  the  Eastern  Empire  was 
utterly  subdued  by  the  Turks  that  Central 
and  Western  Europe  derived  from  the 
Greeks,  who  fled  from  Thrace,  the  benefits 
which  revived  learning  among  the  Latins,  and 
which  afte wards  extended  erudition  and 
civilisation  to  the  Teutonic  and  Celtic  na- 
tions of  the  west  and  north. 

But,  with  the  exception  of  such  of  those 
magnificent  ruins  as  have  survived  the  depre- 
dations and  ferocities,  not  only  of  the  barba- 
rians of  ihe  middle  ages,  but  of  some  modern 
Vandals,  and  the  local  associations  of  scenery, 
with  the  configuration,  unchanged  since  the 
days  of  Herodotus,  of  the  continent  and  is- 
lands of  Greece,  the  traveller  amid  those 
classic  lands  will  find  little  that  is  agreeable 
or  hopeful,  but  he  will  daily  encounter  that 


disorder  and  degradation  which  generate  sor- 
row and  which  subdue  hope. 

About  270  years  before  the  utter  subju- 
gation of  Greece  by  the  Turks,  the  latter, 
after  conquering  Constantinople,  partitioned 
Greece  into  feudal  lordships,  which  they  dis- 
tributed among  the  Normans,  Venetians,  and 
French  military  leaders.  Those  feudal  lords 
oppressed  the  Greeks  no  less  severely  than 
did  the  Ottomans  at  a  subsequent  period. 

For  237  years — that  is,  from  1461  to  1718 
— the  Greeks  and  Turks  were  almost  inces- 
santly at  war,  contesting  every  position  of 
Greece.  The  treaty  of  rassarovitz  ceded  to 
the  Porte  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  all  the 
Grecian  States. 

The  spirit  and  practice  of  the  Turkish 
Government — the  insecurity  of  property  dur- 
ing a  long  period,  first  of  the  rule  of  the 
Latins  and  afterwards  of  the  Turks,  dis- 
heartened the  majority,  rendered  desperate, 
and  generally  demoralized  the  Hellenic  race. 
This  was  not  only  the  case  in  the  Morea  and 
Continental  Greece,  but  especially  in  the 
Greek  islands. 

When  the  Greeks  first  attempted  their  in- 
dependence, they  met  with  the  sympathies  of 
all  Christian  Europe,  and  the  sincere  appro- 
bation of  all  who  cherished  the  spirit  of  civil, 
political,  and  religious  liberty.  Had  the 
Greeks  been  trained  by  education  and  prac- 
tice to  exercise  and  to  appreciate  the  bless- 
ings of  freedom,  the  hopes  at  that  time  of 
the  benefactors  of  mankind  would  long  ere 
this  have  been  realized.  But,  unfortunately, 
the  education  and  traditions  for  several  cen- 
turies— the  jealousies  and  animosities  of 
chiefs,  and  the  diversity  of  the  races  of  in- 
habitants, have  all  been  unfavorable  to  civili- 
zation, and  to  religious  and  civil  freedom. 

The  Greeks  revolted  against  Turkish  domi- 
nation in  1821 — asserted  independence,  and 
proclaimed  a  Republican  Government.  A 
destructive  war  ensued  ;  the  Governments  of 
Russia,  France,  and  Great  Britain  intefered, 
and  the  Sultan  was  induced  to  consent  to  the 
independence  of  Greece.  In  1827,  Count 
Capo   d'lstriaa    was    elected   President  of 
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Greece  for  the  term  of  seven  years  ;  in  Jan- 
uary, 1828,  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
his  office,  and  he  succeeded  in  establishing 
nearly  an  efficient  administration. 

Greece  was  then  divided  provisionally  into 
thirteen  administrative  sections ;  viz.,  Eastern 
and  Western  Greece,  Argolida,  Arcadia, 
Laconia,  Lower  and  Upper  Messenia,  Elida, 
Achaia,  Eubsea,  the  North  and  South  Cy- 
clases, and  the  Sporades. 

The  government  was  re-organized  by  the 
fourth  National  Congress,  which  met  at 
Argos  in  the  summer  of  1829,  Capo  d'Istrias 
still  remaining  at  its  head.  The  Panhelle- 
nium,  a  council  of  twenty-seven  members, 
was  replaced  by  another  body  consisting  also 
of  twenty -seven  members,  called  the  Ge- 
rousia,  senate  or  congress.  This  body  gave 
its  opinion  on  matters  of  legislation,  but  had 
not  the  power  of  a  negative  upon  the  decisions 
of  the  regency.  Besides  the  senate,  there 
was  a  ministry  consisting  of  four  depart- 
ments, each  having  a  secretary;  viz.,  the 
home  department,  foreign  affairs,  including 
commerce,  the  judiciary,  public  instruction, 
and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  war,  and  marine  and 
finances.  Three  supreme  tribunals  were  also 
instituted. 

In  February,  1830,  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia,  named 
Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Coburg  as  the  here- 
ditary Sovereign  of  Greece,  with  the  title  of 
"  Sovereign  Prince."  He  accepted  the  ap- 
pointment, but  afterwards  resigned  it. 

Prince  Otho  of  Bavaria  was  in  virtue  of 
the  authority  transmitted  by  the  Greek  na- 
tion to  the  convention  held  at  London,  and 
by  the  treaty  concluded  there  in  1832,  ap- 
pointed king,  and  ascended  the  throne  in 
February,  1833,  with  a  regency  of  four  per- 
sons until  he  attained  twenty  years  of  age, 
which  was  on  the  1st  of  June,  1835. 

The  government  was  in  1833  divided  into 
ten  monarchies;  viz.,  the  Morea  into  five, 
Eastern  and  Western  Greece  into  three,  and 
the  islands  into  two  monarchies.  These  were 
subdivided  into  eparchies,  and  the  whole  into 
468  municipalities  or  communes  (Dimoi). 
Since  the  retirement  of  Capo  d'Istrias,  the 
affairs  of  Greece  have  been  involved  in  finan- 
cial difficulties,  heavy  taxations,  and  com- 
mercial restrictions. 

The  provisional  government  of  Greece 
adopted  liberal  and  sound  principles  of  com- 
merce and  navigation ;  and  if  that  under 
King  Otho  had  continued-  to  act  under  those 
principles,  we  might  expect  that  the  shipping 
and  trade  of  this  country — so  conveniently 
situated  for  commerce,  although  its  produc- 


tions are  not  very  abundant — would,  before 
now,  have  enriched  the  population  as  well  as 
the  treasury. 

Under  the  government  of  King  Otho, 
which  is  in  practice  nearly  a  despotism,  not 
only  have  many  vexatious  regulations  and 
restrictions  been  introduced,  but  the  state- 
officers  and  other  employes  interfere  in  a 
manner  which  in  no  country  but  in  Spain  and 
ber  colonies,  and  to  some  extent  Portugal 
and  Naples,  has  offered  so  unworthy  an  ex- 
ample to  the  world.  Among  other  vexatious 
practices  are  those  of  absolutely  rating  the 
prices  at  which  currants  and  other  articles  of 
export  are  to  be  purchased,  and  of  affixing 
capricious  values  to  augment  the  duties  on 
commodities.  Greece,  under  these  circum- 
stances, certainly  does  not  afford  the  pros- 
pect of  attaining  financial,  political,  or  com- 
mercial prosperity. 

The  export  and  import  duties  have  been 
in  practice  augmented,  so  that  the  contra- 
bandist, and  not  the  treasury,  profits  by  the 
unwise  and  impracticable  policy ;  and  so 
stringent  are  some  of  the  articles  of  the  re- 
cent customs'-law  that  the  authorities  in  the 
out-ports  are  ashamed  to  attempt  carrying 
them  into  effect. 

The  export-duties  are  severely  oppressive 
on  the  growers  of  currants  and  other  fruits. 
The  new  customs'-law  is  based  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  "  Fraud  is  the  basis  of  all  trade," 
and  that  this  fraud  can  only  be  prevented  by 
a  formidable  system  of  penalties  and  punish- 
ments. 

The  taxation  of  Greece  is  certainly  griev- 
ous in  amount,  oppressively  exacted  from  the 
people,  and  the  whole  system  is  ignorantly 
arranged  and  worse  managed.  For  so  small 
a  population,  the  whole  being  under  a  mil- 
lion of  inhabitants,  the  government  is  upon 
too  great  and  too  expensive  a  scale,  and  the 
outlay  upon  palaces  and  public  edifices  not 
only  profuse,  but  unjust ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  there  is  ample  cause  to  suspect  that 
neither  economy  nor  honesty  have  been 
strictly  observed  in  any  branch  of  the  public 
expenditure.  The  Greek  loan,  and  the  ex- 
cess of  payments  over  income,  has  increased 
the  debt  to  nearly  two  and  half  millions  ster- 
ling guaranteed  by  England,  France,  and 
Russia,  £600,000  to  Bavaria,  besides  a 
heavy  interna]  debt;  and  the  expenditure 
for  the  three  years  ending  1852  exceeds  the 
revenue  by  one-sixth. 

If  Candia  had  been  annexed  to  Greece  on 
the  revolution,  and  if  a  strong,  intelligent, 
and  strictly  just  administration  had  been  es- 
tablished, the  natural  capabilities  of  Greece 
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tnd  Gandia,  and  the  energy  of  the  people, 
would  have,  daring  the  last  ten  years,  ren- 
dered both  countries  rich  and  independent. 
Agriculture,  commerce,  and  revenue,  would 
have  naturally  flourished,  the  public  credit 
would  have  been  maintained,  and  neither 
England,  France,  nor  Russia,  would  have 
had  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  Greek  loan. 

The  military  force  of  Greece  for  1852 
consists  of  8,603  men,  including  gensd'arme- 
rie,  frontier  guards,  and  a  small  cavalry  and 
artillery  force. 

The  navy  consists  of  two  corvettes,  of 
twenty-six  guns,  two  small  steamboats,  three 
brigs,  seven  schooners,  five  cutters,  one  royal 
yacht,  two  or  three  packet-boats,  and  twelve 
gun-boats.    The  whole  power  of  this  force 

insignificant ;  but  the  Greeks  are  admirable 


The  whole  exports  for  1849  amounted  to 
13,000,000  drachmas,  or  about  £500,000 
sterling;  and  the  imports  to  20,000,000 
drachmas,  or  about  £750,000  sterling.  Yet 
with  this  miserable  commerce,  and  a  country 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  rendered  unfit 
for  profitable  agriculture  by  rocks  and  moun- 
tains, there  is  a  Government,  and  executive 
and  administrative  establishment,  consisting 
of  ministers  of  the  interior,  foreign  affairs, 
finance,  and  justice,  war,  religion  and  public 
instruction,  all  with  extensive  bureaucratic 
appointments.  The  legislature  consists  of  a 
senate  and  house  of  representatives ;  and 
although  the  former  constitution  of  France 
was  in  a  great  degree  imitated,  there  is 
scarcely  a  semblance  of  public  liberty  in 


Greece.  The  legal  tribunals  are  the  Areo- 
pagus, or  Court  of  Cassation,  the  royal 
Court  of  Appeal  at  Athens,  and  the  royal 
Court  of  Appeal  at  Neuplia :  besides  which 
there  are  minor  courts. 

The  police,  which  is  the  worst  in  Europe, 
is  under  a  director-general.  There  is  also  a 
post-master-general,  but  the  communication 
by  letters  is  slow  and  uncertain. 

Although  the  Greeks  have  preserved  their 
ancient  language  in  a  much  greater  degree 
than  the  Italians,  it  is  only  in  Eastern  Greece 
t  that  the  Hellenic  race  predominates ;  and 
they  are  inferior  both  in  chivalry,  bravery, 
and  virtue  to  the  inhabitants  of  Northern 
Greece,  who  are  chiefly  Bulgarians,  Walla- 
chians,  and  Albanians.  Out  of  Greece,  how- 
ever, the  Greeks  distinguish  themselves  as 
mariners  and  as  merchants ;  and  although  in 
their  own  country  they  inherit  a  great  share 
of  the  mendacity  of  their  ancestors,  yet  as 
merchants  in  foreign  countries  they  are  gene- 
rally faithful  in  fulfilling  their  engagements, 
and  they  soon  accommodate  themselves  to 
the  customs  and  morals  of  the  people  among 
whom  they  reside. 

The  Court  of  Athens  is  the  focus  of  in- 
trigues ;  and  Russia  and  Greece  having  the 
same  religion  for  their  establishments,  an  ex- 
tensive and  intimate  connection  subsists  be- 
tween the  priests  of  Greece  and  those  of  the 
Russian  empire,  which  combination,  by  its 
influence  over  a  superstitious  people,  and  the 
ambition  of  an  unscrupulous  hierarchy,  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  menacing  the  statu  quo  of 
Turkey  in  Europe. 


-»♦■ 
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Enthusiastic  in  his  love  of  poetry  and 
his  homage  to  woman,  it  must  have  been 
with  delight  that  Mr.  Sheridan  Knowles  once 
heard  himself  thus  addressed  by  a  living 
poetess: 

Master  of  feeling  and  of  thought ! 
Poet,  who  still  has  truly  wrought ! 
Rich  in  the  power  our  hearts  to  move 
With  sodden  touch  of  Nature's  love ; 
With  thrill  of  passionate  distress, 
Or  gush  of  gentlest  tenderness, 


Or  burst  of  free  unconquer'd  scorn, 
Or  pride  of  noble  instinct  born — 
Who,  of  this  present  age,  shall  claim, 
In  Skakspeare's  art,  an  equal  name? 
None !    Thine  should  be  a  double  wreath — 
Success  in  life — fame  after  death.* 

Those  there  are,  or  have  been,  to  whose 
sanguine  judgment  "Virginius"  and  the 
"Hunchback      promised    a   revival  of  the 

*  Mrs,  Norton. 
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Elizabethan  drama,  in  its  richness,  fulness, 
and  popularity.  Mr.  Enowles  pleased  rath- 
er than  discouraged  them  by  his  direct  imi- 
tation of  the  Elizabethan  style— or  rather, 
perhaps,  the  style  of  Massinger  and  his  con- 
temporaries. This  imitation  was  unfortunate- 
ly suggestive  of  uncomplimentary  compari- 
sons among  critics  of  a  school  clearer  to  dis- 
cern and  harder  to  please.*  Yet  there  is 
much  to  be  said  on  behalf  of  those  modern 
playwrights  who  mould  their  style  on  that  of 
the  old  Titans  in  question.  In  fact,  it  is  al- 
most an  insuperable  difficulty  to  write  a  suc- 
cessful tragedy,  or  poetical  melodrama,  that 
is  not  so  moulded.  "  It  is  hard,"  says  an 
eloquent  writer,  "not  to  chime  with  the 
voice  of  our  eldern  Stage  poets  ever  sound- 
ing in  our  ears ;  to  them,  as  to  divinities,  we 
feel  the  origin  of  dramatic  language  is  due, 
and  none  save  the  inexperienced  or  the  vain 
will  think  discovery  of  another  possible. . . . 
Each  new  play  adds  a  proof  that  there  is 
one  style  of  our  mtoher-tongue  peculiar  to 
dramatic  composition,  and  that  every  other  is 
unsuitable ;  if  the  author  has  adopted  the 
modern  style,  his  play  infallibly  turns  out 
feeble  and  commonplace ;  if  it  evince  any 
dramatic  power,  its  style  will  as  surely  be 
artificial  and  antiquated/'  And  the  critic 
points  to  Er.  Knowles's  tragedies  as  furnish- 
ing most  conclusive  examples  of  this  doctrine 
— they  beiug  the  nearest  approaches  to  legi- 
timate drama  this  age  can  vaunt,  and  their 
style  declaring  itself  manifestly — mimic  Eliz- 
abethan. Right  or  wrong,  Mr.  Knowles 
managed  to  win  the  public  to  his  side.  He 
had  but  to  address  them  with  his  vos  plau- 
dite,  and  the  plaudits  made  the  welkin  ring — 
if  with  an  evanescent,  yet  with  a  hearty  up- 
roar. "  Few  men,"  says  Mr.  R.  H.  Home, 
"  ever  had  the  sympathy  of  the  public  more 
completely  in  their  power  than  Sheridan 
Enowles.  Scarcely  any  imprudence  or  defi- 
ciency that  he  could  be  guilty  of,  in  a  new 
play,  would  cause  the  audience  to  damn  it, 
though  they  might  not  go  again  to  see  it."f 
Imprudence  and  deficiencies  are  certainly  not 
lacking  in  his  theatrical  writings ;  but  it  must 
be  owned  that  he  has  superior  and  saving 
tact  in  the  construction  of  his  works,  and  in 


*  Mr.  Carlyle,  for  instance,  bad  a  passing  rap  at 
our  author,  where  he  said,  in  contrasting  (more 
suo)  our  own  times  with  those  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
that  "the  people  were  then  governed,  not  by  a 
Castlereagh,  but  by  a  Burleigh ;  they  had  their  Sbaka- 

Seare  and  Philip  Sidney,  where  we  have  our  Sberi- 
an   Enowles   and  Beau    Brummel. — Edinburgh 
Jkview,  July,  1829. 
f  "  New  Spirit  of  the  Age." 


their  practical  adaptation  to  the  conditions  dt 
the  stage — a  quality  wherein  so  many  dra- 
matists are  wholly  wanting.  It  was  well  for 
his  renown  as  an  author  that  he  took  to  the 
boards  as  an  actor ;  so  becoming  versed  in 
the  "  whole  duty  of  man"  behind  the  green 
baize  and  proscenium,  and,  like  Moiidre, 
turning  his  talents  to  purposes  of  utilitarian 
gain  as  well  as  glory.*  In  one  sense,  there- 
fore, it  is  flattering,  though  in  another,  and 
surely  a  higher  sense,  it  is  the  reverse,  to  say 
that  he  is  not  a  writer  of  closet  plays. 

To  effect  even  a  steeple-chase  of  the  most 
harum-scarum  kind  through  his  dramatic  ter- 
ritory, in  its  integrity,  being  quite  impracti- 
cable, we  propose  to  take  direct  notice,  in  the 
present  instance,  only  of  his  later  dramas, 
beginning  with  the  "  Maid  of  Mariendorpt" 
— selecting  this  section  of  his  plays  partly 
as  comprising  those  with  which  the  pub- 
lic are  least  familiar,  and  partly  as  the  ripest 
if  not  the  worthiest  productions  of  his  ge- 
nius. 

First,  however,  to  enumerate  his  earlier 
theatrical  essayings.  In  his  twentieth  year, 
the  ardent  Milesian  perpetrated  on  paper  a 
tragedy  yclept  "  The  Spanish  Story,  and 
four  or  five  years  afterwards  he  followed  it 
up  by  a  play  called  "  Hersilia :"  both  are 
closet  plays — by  which  we  do  not  mean  that 
they  are  for  reading,  but  simply  that  they 
are  not  for  acting.  A  little  later  he  wrote 
"  Leo ;  or,  the  Gipsy,"  which,  with  Kean  for 
its  chef,  or  bright  particular  star,  met  with 
decided  success  on  the  Waterford  boards. 
This  was  followed  by  "  Brian  Boroihme"  (  re- 
vived in  London  in  1837), "  Cains  Gracchus," 
and  "  Virginius"— of  which  the  last  elicited 
from  Charles  Lamb  the  flattering  iloge, 

•     •    .     .    With  wonder  I 
Hear  my  old  friend  (turned  Shakspeare) 

read  a  scene 
Only  to  his  inferior  in  the  clean 
Passes  of  pathos,  with  such  fence-like  art, 
Ere  we  can  see  the  steel,  'tis  in  our  heart 

Then  Game  "  William  Tell,"  "  The  Beggar  of 
Bethnal  Green,"  "  Alfred  the  Great, 'p  and 
the  "  Hunchback."  "  The  Wife  ;  a  Tale  of 
Mantua,"  and  "  The  Wrecker's  Daughter,* 
came  next;  and  then  "The  Love  Chase," 
and  "  Woman's  Wit ;  or,  Love's  Disguises." 
He  acted  loyally  on  the  principle,  "  Be  the 


*  "  Ce  fat  alon  que  Poqueliu,  eentant  son  genie 
se  rleolut  de  s'y  livrer  tout  entier,  d&'tre  a.  la  fob 
com^dien  et  auteur,  et  de  tirer  de  see  taleota  de 
l'utilite  et  de  la  gloire."— Voltaiu  :  VU  * 
Molitre. 
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theme  still  dear  woman  I"* — her  charms,  her 
caprices,  her  constancy,  her  passion,  her  de- 
votion, her  parity,  her  unselfishness — the  va- 
rying aspects  of  her  whole  nature,  from  the 
mood  of  "  uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please," 
to  that  of  "  ministering  angel."  The  poetry 
in  which  he  conveys  his  sentiment,  though 
not  sparkling,  as  an  Edinburgh  reviewer  says, 
with  dazzling  lustre,  nor  with  a  gorgeousness 
that  engrosses  our  attention,  has  at  least  the 
merit,  such  as  it  is,  of  seldom  impeding  with 
useless  glitter  the  progress  and  development 
of  incident  and  character,  "  but  mingling  it- 
self with  them,  and  raising  them  pleasantly 
above  the  prosaic  level  of  common  life/'f 

The  plot  of  the  "  Maid  of  Mariendorpt" 
k  taken,  with  such  alterations  and  omissions 
as  stage  craft  required,  from  one  of  Miss 
Porter  s  novels.  It  concerns  the  devotion  of 
a  daughter,  Meeta,  in  behalf  of  her  imperilled 
father,  Muhldenau,  who,  while  in  quest  of 
another  daughter,  lost  during  the  siege  of 
liagdeburgh  many  years  before,  and  of 
whose  existence  he  cherishes  an  irrepressible 
conviction,  is  seized  in  Prague  as  a  spy,  im- 

Jrisoned,  and  sentenced  to  speedy  death. 
[eeta  quits  home,  and  braves  all  hazards  to 
see  her  sire  once  more,  and  to  outpour  her 
very  soul  in  intercession  for  his  pardon.  In 
the  supposed  daughter  of  the  Governor  of 
Prague  she  secures  an  earnest  mediator,  and 
discovers  her  long-lost  sister.  The  express 
orders  of  the  emperor  require  the  execution 
of  the  death  decree  on  the  aged  prisoner ; 
bat  the  governor  is  delivered  from  the  di- 
lemma caused  by  conflicting  duty  and  feel- 
ing, by  an  attack  on  the  town  conducted  by 
Meeta  s  betrothed,  the  result  of  which  is  an 
meunt  onirics  on  the  best  of  terms,  and  in 
exemplary  and  universal  charity.  The  stout- 
hearted and  eke  tender-hearted  maiden  is  of 
coarse  the  cynosure  of  admiring  eyes ;  and 
several  pretty  things  she  says,  as  well  as 
does,  in  the  course  of  her  enterprise  ;  but 
there  is  no  very  striking  evidence  of  art  or 
of  passion,  no  remarkable  felicity  of  por- 
»^——  •  ■~~^~-     * 

*  A  writer  in  the  Dublin  University  Magazine 
(Oct  1852)  remarks,  that  in  portraying  female 
•haraotert,  Mr.  Knowles's  excellence  ia  universally 
admitted — so  truthful,  exquisitely  delicate,  and 
tender  is  the  genius  displayed  in  his  pictures  of  the 
parity  of  woman's  heart  The  following  anecdote 
»  characteristic :  "I  wish,"  said  a  lady  to  him  on 
one  occasion,  lfI  could  speak  on  behalf  of  my 
MX,  and  thank  you  as  you  deserve,  for  the  way  in 
which  you  have  drawn  us."  "  What  else  could  I 
have  done,  my  dear  madam  I"  said  Knowles,  in  his 
own  hearty  way  ;  "  God  bleas  you,  I  painted  them 
if  I  found  them." 

f  Edinburgh  Jleritw,  1838. 


traiture,  or  poetical  sentiment  Her  ardent, 
self- forgetting  resolve  to  face  any  and  all 
perils,  that  she  may  save  her  father,  is  ex- 
pressed in  a  scene  that  recalls,  to  its  own 
disadvantage,  the  similar  undertaking  of 
Thekla  in  Schiller's  noble  play.  Joseph, 
the  Bohemian  Jew,  by  whose  agency  the 
redeeming  denouement  is  brought  about,  is  a 
less  philosophic  version  of  Lessing's  Nathan 
the  Wise — one  whose  faith  and  works  are 
essentially  Christian,  and  who,  if  he  is  a  little 
prosy,  yet  puts  a  Christianly  restraint  upon 
the  longitude  and  latitude  of  his  speeches. 
The  good-natured,  fussy,  old  governor,  is 
another  gentleman  of  excellent  heart,  whom 
the  gods  have  not  made  poetical,  though 
they  seem  to  have  inspired  him  with  con- 
siderable powers  of  loquacity.  Adolpha,  his 
adopted  child,  and  the  sister  of  the  heroine, 
is  a  graceful,  winning  damsel,  whose  chang- 
ing moods,  from  gravest  to  most  light,  and 
all  in  like  extreme,  are  ever  sure  of  sympa- 
thy—  whether  her  mirth  defies  all  other 
wing,  or  her  sadness  dives  a  depth  where 
none  can  follow  her.  We  like,  too,  the 
sketch  of  Muhldenau  ;  it  is  quiet,  but  point- 
ed and  affecting : 

An  old  man 
With  a  pale  brow,  sweet  face,  and  silver  hair, 
That  would  not  hurt  a  fly !  and  he  must  permh, 
And  no  one  to  console  him,  and  his  daughter 
Within  the  wall's  breadth  of  him. 

He  is  just  the  sort  of  father  to  save  whom 
a  high-minded  child  would  not  give  up,  or 
retreat,  or  compromise,  "  while  there  is 
chance  the  substance  of  a  thread — a  film." 
Well  he  warrants  Meeta's  staunch  determi- 
nation, 

Altho'  a  thousand  emperors 
Had  sworn  against  the  life  of  his  gray  hairs, 
While  it  is  in  them,  I  will  try  and  save  them  ! 
Joseph.  Thou  lookeat  faint.    Some  wine  will 

hearten  thee. 
Meeta.  I'll  have  no  wine  but  such  as  I  draw 
hence, 
From  my  heart !    There's  not  such  wine  in  all 

thy  house 
To  strengthen  me !    There's  plenty,  and  to  spare. 
What  time  is  he  to  die  ? 

Joseph.  Tell  her.    No  use 

Withhold  it  from  her.    Her  spirit  is  the  arch 
Which  gaineth  strength  by  that  which  burdens  it. 

On  the  whole,  however,  there  is  but  a 
stinted  outlay  of  pathos  in  this  drama,  not- 
withstanding the  opening  it  affords  for  the 
pathetic ;  vigorous  passages  and  ebullitions 
of  fancy  are  few  and  far  between ;  and  as 
for  the  comic  business,  it  is  entrusted  to  a 
"fat,  fair,  and  forty"  housekeeper  and  an 
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uncouth  man- of-all- work,  in  whose  hands  its 
breadth  is  gained  at  the  price  of  depth ; 
unction  there  is  none  in  so  diluted  a  prepar- 
ation ;  the  wit  is  out  at  elbows,  and  how 
can  humor  be  sprightly  in  such  company  ? 
When  Esther  and  Hans  giggle,  we  hear  no 
chest-notes  in  their  laughter,  nor  in  that  (if 
any)  which  they  provoke  in  others. 

In  1839,  Mr  Knowles  produced  a  play 
that  gave  the  town  some  talk,  and  did  the 
theatrical  state  some  service ;  its  title  that 
multum  in  parvo  monosyllable  "  Love."  Al- 
though seldom  repeated  since  that  period,  it 
had  a  marked  success,  and  with  the  aids  and 
appliances  of  clever  acting  and  an  elaborate 
mise  en  scene,  it  made  what  is  technically 
called  a  sensation.  It  was  written  under 
pleasant  and,  to  one  of  the  author's  temper- 
ament, highly  favorable  conditions — on  the 
borders  of  Loch  Ard,  under  the  roof  of  Mr. 
Pobert  Dick,  who,  with  his  family,  seems  to 
have  taken  a  kindly  interest  in  the  progress 
of  the  piece.  "  Never  shall  I  forget,"  says 
Mr.  Knowles,  "  the  anxious,  warm-hearted 
host,  who  one  day  laughingly  snatched  my 
fishing-rod  from  my  hand  when  I  was  going 
to  play  truant;  and,  admonishing  me  that 
school- hours  were  not  over  yet — for  it  was 
noon,  and  I  had  limited  myself  to  the  eve- 
ning for  indulgence  in  the  angle — set  me  to 
my  book  and  pencil ;  on  which  occasion  the 
fruit  of  my  compelled  industry  was  one  of 
the  best  scenes  in  the  play."  Obligations  of 
a  literary  and  critical  nature  are  also  ex- 
pressed towards  Mr.  John  Forster  and  Mr. 
Planche  ;  and  altogether  the  play  was  evi- 
dently a  source  of  more  than  wonted  satis- 
faction to  its  enterprising  author.  The  plot 
is  neither  very  novel  nor  very  ingenious ;  the 
action  is  sparsely  doled  out ;  the  poetry  is 
rather  fluent  and  graceful  than  affecting  or 
grand.  But  there  is  at  least  an  absence  of 
those  stage  solecisms  which  have  swamped 
dramas  of  loftier  pretensions  ;  and  we  find 
throughout  traces  of  no  'prentice  hand  in  the 
creation  of  tableaux  vivans,  and  the  weaving 
of  agreeable  verse.  A  countess  loves  her 
secretary,  a  serf,  but  has  never  told  her  love. 
Her  anxiety  for  his  safety  during  a  thunder- 
storm* is  her  involuntary  witness.  The 
duke,  her  father,  commands  Huon — who  re- 
turns in  secret  the  unrevealed  passion  of  his 
mistress — to  wed  another,  one  Catherine,  a 
wealthy  enfranchised  serf.  Huon  refuses, 
but  at  the  countess's  behest,  and  deceived  by 
her  mode  of  putting  it,  obeys  the  summons. 

*  Elaborately  burlesqued  by  Mr.  Gilbert  a  Beck- 
ett, in  hia  "  Quizziology  of  the  British  Drama." 


A  hasty  private  marriage  is  got  up,  at  which 
Huon  believes  himself  "  sold"  to  the  Cathe- 
rine of  low  degree ;  whereas,  by  a  rum  of 
the  noble  lady,  whose  name  also  is  Catherine, 
he  is  booked  for  a  eaupS  with  herself  in  a 
first-class  train.  But  alas  and  well-a-day! 
the  poor  dog  knows  not  that ;  and  inconti- 
nently he  gives  them  all  the  slip,  with  as 
much  hurry  as  though  dunned  by  a  pom 
comitatus  of  his  bride's  creditors,  each  armed 
with  a  "  little  account,"  and  vigorously  ply- 
ing a  steam  leg  a-piece.  He  goes  to  court, 
and  becomes  the  observed  of  all  observers — 
the  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form — 
and  but  for  the  rooted  memory  of  that  mes- 
alliance with  Kate  the  cursed,  would  be  a 
happy  as  he  is  a  prosperous  gentleman. 
Rumor  says,  the  empress,  having  enfranchi- 
sed him,  and  laden  him  with  many  honors, 
is  about  to  make  him  conclusively  and  in  toto 
her  own.  The  poor  countess  is  hereupon  in 
"  a  state ;"  a  crisis  is  hastened  by  the  advent 
of  the  empress  to  attend  a  tournament,  the 
victor  at  which,  according  to  the  will  of  the 
now  deceased  duke,  is  to  have  Lady  Cathe- 
rine for  better,  for  worse :  but  the  crisis 
has  a  happy  turn ;  the  fever  of  the  patients 
abates  by  the  seasonable  "  exhibition  "  (as 
doctors  phrase  it)  of  a  plenary  iclaircim* 
ment,  and  when  the  green  baize  descends,  it 
is  amid  a  shower  of  nods,  and  becks,  and 
wreathed  smiles,  upon  a  set  of  worthy  peo- 
ple who  have  just  learned  by  heart  that  all's 
well  that  ends  well.  The  countess  is  cer- 
tainly portrayed  with  delicacy  and  vigor; 
the  delineation  and  development  of  her  char* 
acter  testify  notably  to  our  author's  study  of 
the  human  heart,  and  insight  into  its  high- 
ways and  by -way  8.  Her  struggle  is  the  old 
one  between  love  and  pride,  and  ends — as 
all  such  struggles  do— on  the  boards.  Pride 
of  herself,  intolerance  of  all  equality,  makes 
her  a  proverb  among  her  peers,  who  mark 
with  an  evil  eye  how  she 

Treads  stately — throws   her    spurning  glances 

round — 
And  talks  as  mighty  things  as  though  the  earth 
Were  made  for  her  alone. 

How  can  such  as  she,  they  argue,  stoop  to 
one  of  low  degree,  to  one  despised  alike  in 
hall  and  hamlet,  a  social  pariah,  an  outcast 
of  the  people  ?  More  loftily  the  stateliest  of 
all  her  ancestors  ne'er  wore  his  rank,  than 
she.  The  serf — what  is  he  but  a  creature 
made  for  her  pride  to  vent  its  mood  upon, 
that  insufferable  pride,  which  alone  seems 
fruit  of  her  capricious  womanhood !  Be  the 
problem  hard  of  solution  as  it  may,  to  the 
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shopping  logic  of  good  society,  it  U  forthwith 
solved  by  the  title  of  the  play ;  for,  asUlrici 
hash, 

Never  did  acbievenieot  rival  Love's 
Tor  daring  enterprise  and  execution. 
It  will  do  miracles ;  attempt  such  things 
At  make  ambition,  fiery  as  it  is, 
Dull,  plodding  tamenees,  in  comparison. 
Nor  has  Mr.  Knrwles    failed  to  avail  him- 
self of  several   highly  effective  situations  in 
the  conduct  of  this  doctrine,  in  the  conjuga- 
tion of  this  verb  amare.     Such  is  tbe  scene 
of  the  thunderstorm,  when  Huon  U  struck  by 
lightning,  and  Catherine's  pent-up  affection 
overpasses  every  boundary,  oblivious  of  all 
artificial  restraint,  and  blind  to  the  presence 
of  others — a  faithful  illustration  of  the  truth, 
that  by  fits  and  starts  rather  than  by  habits 
is  the  heart  revealed — habits  being  put  on, 
and    subject  to  a  science  of   calculation, 
whereas    sudden    outbreaks    "so   take    the 
judgment  off  its  guard,  that  inmost  thoughts 
ere    shown" — hence,    when    the    serf    lay 
stricken  beneath  the  forest  trees, 
With  care  for  him 
She  all  forgot  herself.    Had  doubt  retnain'd. 
It  had  vanish'd  when  assurance  of  his  safety 
Restored  collectedness, 

and  embarrassed  her  with  quest  of  apologies 
—how  she  had  a  horror  of  lightning;  how 
it  took  away  her  wits;  how  she  was  appal- 
led by  a  vision  of  sudden  death  ;  and  so  forth. 
So,  again,  the  scene  with  Huon,  when  she 
secures  his  promise  to  sign  the  marriage  ar- 
ticles with  another;  and  when  he  returns 
from  the  wars,  the  preux  chevalier  of  the  em- 
pire and  favorite  of  the  empress  ;  and,  once 
more,  the  interview  between  countess  and 
empress  in  the  last  act.  In  depicting  this 
mental  strife,  Mr.  Knowles  was  treading  on 
ground  well  worn  by  himself  as  well  as 
brother  playwrights  ;  but  he  acquitted  him- 
self once  more  with  emphasis  and  discre- 
tion. Huon,  too,  is  ably  drawn — a  man  "  to 
envy,  though  a  serf  " — one  who  reads  with  a 
music  as  a  lute  did  talk,  and  writes  like  & 
graver,  and  translates  dark  languages,  and  is 
wise  in  rare  philosophy,  and  is  a  master  of 
the  hautboy,  viol,  lute— why  not  also  harp, 
saekbut,  psaltery,  and  all  kinds  of  instru- 
ments ?  We  could  have  relished  a  little 
more  of  savage  grandeur  in  his  composition, 
and  somewhat  less  of  the  drawing-room 
hero :  but  passing  that,  he  is  a  leal-hearted 
and  deserving  fellow,  whom  we  like  well 
enough  to  hope  that  he  had  no  occasion,  in 
after  times,  lo  enact  private  rehearsals  of 
"Taming  the  Shrew" — a  too  possible  hypo- 
thesis when  a  strong-minded  female  like  the 


with  all  her  attractions,  makes  up 
the  better  half  of  a  man's  domestic  felicity. 
Tbe  other  Catherine  is  one  of  Mr.  Knowles  a 
stock  characters  ;  modelled  after  the  type  of 
>  but  heart-whole  namesake  in 
Scott's  "  Abbot,"  from  whose  history,  more- 
over, a  parallel  may  be  found  for  the  mysti- 
fication of  sex,  which  so  nearly  involves  Sir 
Rupert  ir.  an  unseemly  battle  o'  the  b  reeks. 
Jlrick,  the  sage,  shrewd  counsellor,  is  care- 
fully painted,  and  gives  utterance  to  some  of 
the  tieal  poetry  and  best  sense  in  tbe  play. 

Next  year  Mr.  Knowles  was  ready  with 
another,  of  less  mark  and  likelihood — "  John 
of  Procida ;  or,  the  Bridals  of  Messina" — 
written,  like  the  last,  "  in  the  sweet  solitudes 
of  Loch  Ard,"  and,  like  it,  produced  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  under  the  then 
management  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mathews.  It 
is  a  tragedy,  and  in  parts  an  impressive  one ; 
fertile  in  dramatic  effects,  full  of  glowing 
rhetoric,  and  not  deficient  in  instances  of 
strong  passion.  But  it  is  unequally  written  ; 
the  energy  is  often  strained  and  spasmodic ; 
the  versification  is  rather  eloquent  .than 
poetical.  Occasionally,  however,  we  meet 
with  noble  sentiment  finely  phrased,  and  sit- 
uations ably  contrived.  The  story  turns 
upon  the  efforts  of  John  of  Procida  to  rid  his 
beloved  Sicily  of  the  presence  of  the  usurp- 
ing and  insolent  Gaul.  When  Charles  of 
Anjou  seized  the  crown  of  Manfred,  the  latter 
was  succeeded  in  his  "  struggle  with  the 
arch-felon"  by  Conradine,  and  he  was  be- 
headed by  the  royal  victor,  meeting  the 
scaffold  in  his  own  kingdom, 

Like  a  host  that's  butchered 
In  his  own  house,  by  thieves. . .  Beside  the  block, 
Within  the  axe's  glare,  yet  would  not  he 
Give  up  his  righteous  cause,  but  from  his  hand 
His  gauntlet  drew  and  flung  into  the  space 
'Twixt  him  and  (bote  who  came  to  see  him  die  ; 

beseeching  soma  kinsman  to  take  it  up,  as  a 
symbol  of  the  Sicilian  cause :  he  that  picked 
up  the  gage,  and  so  espoused  the  "rightful 
quarrel,  with  all  its  possible  train  of  calami- 
ties, and  evil  report  and  good  report,  was 
John  of  Procida.  Stanch  and  steadfast  was 
he  to  redeem  the  pledge.  With  this  empty 
glove,  and  no  other  seconding,  levies,  muni- 
tions, allies,  or  subsidies,  he  went  from  Sicily, 
and  returned  "  witb  monarche  and  their 
kingdoms  at  his  back,  the  sworn  abettors" 
of  his  patriotic  though  seemingly  desperate 
intent.    A  proof  how  Right, 

Although  at  setting  out,  a  dwarf  in  thews, 
By  holding  on  will  gather  sinew,  till 
It  moves  that  giant  Might 
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A  stern  oath  has  that  unquafling  veteran  ing  from  apprehension  for  her  father's  fate, 

sworn — even  death  to  the  Gaul  whoe'er  he  and  devotion  to  her  panic-stricken  husband, 

be,  that  now  has  footing  in  the  land.    This  is  touching  in  its  vehement  nature,  and  ver- 

oath  he  imposes  on  his  newly- discovered  son,  ges  on  the  sublime  in  its  impulsive  outbursts. 

Fernando,  the  favorite  and  son-in-law  of  the  With  all  its  defects,  this  tragedy  is  starred 

French  governor — and  upon  the  imbroglio  of  with  clustering  beauties,  and  has  a  romantic 

crossing  interests,  emotions,  and  duties,  in  interest  that  sometimes  enthrals  the  mind, 

which  the  young  Sicilian  and   his  French  testifying  the  reality,  if  also  the  fluctuations, 

bride  are  involved,  depends  the  tragic  power  of  the  author's  dramatic  power, 
of  the  drama.    The  interview  whereat  Pro-        Another  year  (1841)  and   another  play* 

cida  acquaints  Fernando  with  their  ties  of  .This  time  it  is  a  comedy,  "Old  Maids'1-— U- 

blood,  after  exacting  his  enthusiasm  in  behalf  lustra  ting  the  heart  experiences  of  Ladies 

of  fatherland,  and  his  fiery  indignation  at  the  Blanche  and  Anne,  a  vivacious  couplet,  by 

oppression   of  strangers,  is  managed   with  themselves  consecrated  to  single  blessedness, 

masterly  art,  and  excites  real  emotion.    The  and  by  circumstances   and  emotions  "  over 

appeal —  which  they  have  no  control,"  enwreathed, 

Were  thy  mother — she  vastly  to  their  satisfaction,  in  chains  of  wed* 

That  bore  thee  in  the  womb-— in  fetters,  how  lock  ;  so  that  in  the  epilogue  they  make  a 

Wouldst  deal  with  those  that  put  them  on  ?  grace  of  their  defection,  and  pray  to  be  ap- 

Wooldst  talk  ....      ...  plauded  as  comfortable  martyrs  in  the  cause 

embicTthJmT  "~  for  wbich  the?  had  contended  with   mm 

«  TboTwouldst  n?t  ?"    But  I  tell  thee,  slave,  thou  ***  tban.  knowledge— hugging  their  chains, 

wouldst.  and  turning 
For  what's  thy  country,  be  she  not  thy  mother,  with  loving  faith  the  links  to  flowers, 

And  like  a  mother  loved  by  thee  ?—  Of  which  the  poorest  beggars  liberty. 

this  appeal,  we  say,  suggests  a  parallel  pas-        gir  phni    Bri|liant  .g  neaU     finighed  off_ 

sage  of  much  greater  intensity  of  passion  and  the  not  unn£tural  and  unexampled  amalgam  of 

force  of  coloring  in  the  splendid  opening  of  %  buUerfl    in  the  drawing_ro£m,  and  ?  maa 

« Ihe  Roman,    by   Sydney  Yendys,  where  |n  the  fie£    his  nature  g  of  the  true  8tuff. 

Rome  is  presented  under  the  same  maternal  he  ig  a  blade  of  f  in  adaint  8cabbard_ 
aspect*     Very  striking  too ,  is  the  elabora-  laugh  at  the   scabbard,  but  you 

tion  of  the  patrio   father  s  struggle  between  ^  ^  ^    A  B?i        hilosopber  ^ 

patnotism  and  fatherhood-between  the  m-  remarked  that  instances,  during  the 

exorable  claims  of  his  ideal  and  the  budding  ,Mt  war>  ghowed   ^  that  |n  the  ^.^ 

sympathies  of  a  newborn  relationship.    The  d.       .  fct  often  look  the  mo8t  fi        ^ 

woes  of  the  catastrophe  are  highly  wrought  accompli8|ed  of  aides-de-camp  ;  and   these 

-Isohne  s  agony  during  the  massacre,  arts-  ^  ^  that  ^  jn  ^  the  worM 

*  m  i  a  i.        t     j   ii  sees  only  elegant  routs,  sometimes  from  care- 

•  We  left  her.    I  and  all  ,  .•         *  *     e  * 

The  brothers  that  her  milk  had  fed.  We  left  her-  lessness,  sometimes  from  want  of  opening  for 
And  strange  dark  robbers,  with  uawonted  names,  display,  conceal  qualities  of  penetrating  saga- 
Abased  her,  bound  her,  pillaged  her,  profaned  her!  city,  and  a  learned  spirit  of  observation,  such 
Bound  her  clasped  hands,  and  gagg'd  the  trembling  as  mav  De  looked  for  vainly   in  persons  of 

nu.  *  ^a  <u.  u««  \~*  a;u^„  a„a  «a  -*~wi  more  solemn  and  academic  pretension.  Such 
That  pray  d  for  her  lost  children.  And  we  stood,  .  .  ,      .    0.    -n,.,.*       ,       .    -       , 

And  she  knelt  to  us,  and  we  saw  her  kneel,  a  «ocial  paradox  is  Sir  Philip,  who,  before  he 

And  look'd  upon  her  coldly  and  denied  her  I  has  done,  contrives   to  amaze  his  familiars 

Denied  her  in  her  agony— and  counted  that  a  man  "  so  slight  to  contemplate"  should 

Before  her  sanguine  eyes  the  gold  that  bought  rea]ize  a  „  generous  manhood  so  robust  in 

l££b£a  wearied,  and  they  bade  us  hold  her,  healfhv  comeliness,"  and  to  impel  a  com- 

Lest  her  death  struggles  should  get  free.  She  look'd  passionate  lady  to  argue  thus  with  herself: 

Upon  me  with  the  face  that  lit  my  childhood,  T|mt  man  hag      t  a  heart  am,  doe8  not  knQW  it 

S.  ffi^  A^ST  W^  us  Na-rijt  of  hinfself,  save  what  his  mirror  shows 

Gold,  and  we  seized  upon  her,  held  her,  bound  her,  „       lm>    ...  i_  *  *       u  *  i_    • 

Smote  her.    She  murmur'd  kind  word.,  and  I  gaye  g*  ™»-   , H|S  Sf. are  !hnt  t0  wha.1  he  "• 

jjer  Within,  where  he  his  nobler  properties ; 

Blows. And  my  mother  was  1'"  °P««»  them,  and  make  a  man  of  him ! 

X°w  "•  K.And  **%  man  •m?»K  .{•»  d"^  h?  dtty, .  The  comedy  is  light  and  heavy  by  tun* 

Takes,  bowing,  the  same  price  that  sold  my  mother,  i.i«i_.  %       ,         J         .    • 

Anddoe* not  blush.    Her  name  is  Rome.  —somewhat  flighty  and  extravagant  in  in- 

— "  The  Roman,1'  pp.  4—6.  cident — and  at  the  same  time  hackneyed  in 
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treatment.  The  wit  has  a  fade  lustre,  nor 
does  the  humor  gush  with  the  fresh  bubbling 
effervescence  of  a  newly  unsealed  spring. 
Wit  and  humor  there  are,  notwithstanding  ; 
and  of  a  kind  more  fresh  and  sparkling  than 
might  be  looked  for  from  one  who  had  alrea- 
dy taxed  his  brain  so  many  a  time  and  oft. 
The  high-life  below  stairs/we  must  add,  con- 
nected with  the  episode  of  dolt-headed  John 
Blount,  is  but  indifferent  fooling;  and  the 
oharacter  of  John  himself  is  simply  absurd. 
Harley  might  squeeze  a  laugh  out  of  it ;  but 
in  the  closet  the  part  suggests  but  dreary 
mirth. 

The  comedy  was  followed  (1842)  by  a 
play  of  the  "  poetical  melodrama"  species — 
"  The  Rose  of  Arragon :"  which  tells  how 
Olivia,  a  peasant  wedded  to  a  prince,  saves 
the  realm  from  sedition  and  anarchy,  return- 
ing good  for  evil  to  the  king  and  court  which 
had  despised  and  wronged  her.  Olivia  is  a 
bright  and  noble  being,  conceived  and  reali- 
led  in  her  author's  most  genial  mood ;  and 
worthy  of  her  sisterly  love  is  the  magnani- 
mous villager,  Alasco — the  mouthpiece  of 
some  of  Mr.  Knowles's  most  stirring  elo- 
quence, and  a  quite  inexhaustible  source  of 
lofty  sentiment.  His  treacherous  friend, 
AlmagroH — the  foiled  suitor  of  Olivia,  and 
the  temporary  Regent  of  Saragossa — is  also 
vigorously  depicted,  with  subtle  traits,  which 
bespeak  study  and  penetration.  He  is  arro- 
gant, overbearing  to  the  weak,  ungrateful, 
and  treacherous. 

Of  all  pernicious  things,  the  very  worst 
Is  large  ambition  with  a  narrow  soul, 
Because  it  strives  for  power  which,  when  obtain'd, 
Tib  certain  to  abuse. 

8uch  is  the  ambition  of  Almagro,  coupled 
with  a  vanity  voracious  as  the  hunger  that's 
disease,  which,  though  'tis  gorged  full  to  the 
throat,  cannot  stop  craving  on.  "  For  his 
own  ends  he  heaps  up  discontents  'gainst 
all  above  him,  to  crush  them  with  the  weight 
— not  for  the  hatred  he  bears  oppression, 
bat  for  envy  of  it — blaming  the  griev- 
ance he  himself  inflicts  not."  One  or  two  of 
the  dialogues  between  him  and  Alasco  are 
excellent;  that  in  the  dungeon  of  torture, 
notwithstanding  its  "  little  more  than  kin"  to 
German  horrors  and  the  trap-door  acces- 
sories of  our  transpontine  theatres,  is  con- 
ducted with  the  ease  of  a  stage  tactician. 
Villain  as  Almagro  is,  one  hardly  likes  to  see 
htm  sitting  on  the  rack — that  couch  of 
groans,  of  sweat-drops,  wrung  by  dint  of 
aeony,  of  death-pangs,  thick  and  sharp, 
though  lingering.     "Decline  you  the  fan- 


seat  ?"  asketh  Alasco.  Why,  as  Alasco  had 
appropriated  the  only  other  "  fair  seat" — to 
wit,  the  block — there  was  almost  too  pun- 
gent an  irony  in  this  grim  version  of  Hobson's 
choice.  But  Alasco  makes  more  than  amends 
when  he  begs  off  this  rascal  who  can  so 
cleverly  smile,  and  smile,  and  smile,  and  be 
a  villain,  from  the  plenipotentiary  embrace 
of  the  rack,  to  which  the  restored  king  had 
given  him  letters  of  advice.  We  admire  the 
warm-hearted  burst : 

Spare  him  !    O  God !  sir,  we  were  boys  together. 
Howe'er  it  changes  with  us  on  life's  road, 
The  sunny  start  all  intervals  breaks  through, 
And  warms  us  with  the  olden  mood  Again  ! 
The  hearty  laugh  of  youth  is  in  mine  ear, 
And  there  stands  he  who  shared  it  with  me,  now 
A  woeful  bankrupt. 

There  are  many  such  tid-bits  in  the  "  Rose 
of  Arragon." 

The  Drury  Lane  management  (1843)  of 
Mr.  Macready  gave  another  opening  for  a 
play  by  Sheridan  Knowles.  Again  a  novel 
provided  him  with  a  plot.  The  prolific  dra- 
matist borrowed  a  story  from  the  prolific  ro- 
mancist,  Mr.  G.  P.  R.  James.  "The Secre- 
tary" is  an  adaptation  of  "  The  King's  High- 
way." It  presents  the  author's  favorite  sub- 
ject of  a  lady  stooping  to  woo  one  whom 
conventional  restraints  forbid  to  take  the  ini- 
tiative. Such  a  presentment  requires  great 
skill  "in  overstepping  not  the  modesty  of 
nature,  and  in  keeping  up  our  respect  for  the 
lady  while  touched  by  her  ardor.  This  skill 
Mr.  Knowles  eminently  possesses;  and 
though  the  situation  has  no  "  infinite  variety" 
such  as  time  cannot  stale,  he  contrives  to  in- 
vest each  successive  enactment  of  it  with  an 
individual  interest.  Wilton  Brown,  the 
"  Secretary,"  is  the  Sir  Thomas  Clifford,  or 
the  Huon,  in  this  reverse  system  of  popping 
the  question ;  a  man  with  a  coat  not  respond- 
ent to  his  head  and  heart ;  low  in  circum- 
stance and  lofty  by  nature,  for 

A  man  that  owns 
A  noble  soul  is  not  an  humble  man, 
In  the  poor  sense  wherein  the  sapient  world 
Mouths  out  the  trite  and  questionable  phrase. 

Lady  Laura  is  as  generous  and  impetuous  as 
her  predecessors  ;  but  not  so  true  to  reality, 
or  to  art,  in  the  elaboration  of  her  passion. 
She  holds  a  virtue  higher  than  a  grace,  and 
therefore  prefers  honesty  to  bashfulness. 
Let  the  pillars  of  society  quiver  and  quake 
as  they  list  at  her  masculine  procedure — she 
exults  with  masculine  philosophy  in  her  mens 
conscia  recti — let  them  ex&\ua&* 
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O,  doubtful  [AH 
To  come  to ! — for  a  maiden  unenforced 
To  tell  her  love!     What  can  be  urged  for  bar? 
What  can  she  urge  herself  J 

Sbe  is  not  a  whit  dumbfoundered  by  the 
cross-examination,  but  replies : 
Why  this,— that  heaven 
[nform'd  her;  »o  she  knew  its  handiwork. 
And  worshipp'd  heaven  in  it! 

An  unanswerable  position  to  take  up,  in  be- 
half of 

A  man  to  love  whom  is  to  boast  one's  self. 
The  world  may  utter  its  "  critique  of  pure 
reason"  as  it  will,  and  draw  up  as  many  sys- 
tems of  courtship,  and  text-books  of  etiquette, 
and  logics  of  matrimony,  as  it  pleases  :  Lady 
Laura,  meanwhile,  refused  to  admit  logic  as 
a  guide,  or  authority  as  a  law,  and  resolutely 
abides  by  her  own  intuitions,  as  indeed  most 
young  ladies  do  in  such  matters,  albeit  not 
with  the  same  practical  determination.  Sbe 
erects  her  intuitions  into  a  science,  and  puts 
the  science  into  practice.  Colonel  Green  is 
the  only  other  character  of  note  ;  a  man  who 
has  endured  the  buffets  of  the  battle  of  life 
in  sturdy  self-reliance,  snd  is  sound  and  hale 
within.  The  bad  man  of  the  play  (what  an 
indispensable  personage  is  thai  t  and  one 
that  deserves  a  service  of  gold  plate  as  much 
as  other  indifferent  characters  in  actual  life,) 
Lord  Byerdale,  is  a  rather  commonplace  vil- 
lain, whom  one  is  not  at  the  trouble  to 'hate 
so  much  as  might  be  desirable ;  and  the 
Mercutio,  his  son,  talks  an  infinite  deal  of 


nothing  nor  quite  so  cleverly  aa  Oratiano  did 
on  the  quays  of  Venice. 

With  "The  Secretary"  terminated  the 
court  dramatique  of  Mr.  Knowles.  Be  it 
true  or  not  that  all  the  world's  a  stage,  and 
ill  its  men  and  women  merely  players,  there 
s  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  he,  in  his  time, 
has  played  many  parte — off  as  well  as  on  the 
boards.  Now  a  song-writer;  now  a  profes- 
sor of  rhetoric  ;  now  an  opera  librettist ;  now 
a  schoolmaster*  at  Belfast ;  now  a  drama- 
tist ;  now  an  actor  ;  now  a  theological  con- 
trove  rsialist  ;  now  a  lecturer ;  now  a  novel- 
ist ;  and  now — emphatically  now — if  the  ■ 
newspapers  fib  not,  a  chartered  professor  of 
elocution  at  a  Baptist  college — himself  a 
professed  and  duly  matriculated  Baptist. 
There  is  something  amusing,  and  withal 
serious,  in  the  incompatibility  of  this, 
his  final  vocation,  with  the  report  of  a 
monthly  contemporary,  that  Mr.  Knowles  fc 
now  enjoying  the  caratorship  of  SbakspeareVi 
house  at  Stratford-upon-Avon. 


*  In  which  capacity  one  of  bia  pupils,  Mr.  Attor- 
ney-General Napier,  speaks  of  him  with  fervent 
eulogy : — "  No  man  gave  so  great  an  impulse  to  tie 
causa  of  education  m  the  north  of  Ireland.  Hh 
habit*  were  altogether  those  of  a  child  of  genius— 
hence  his  discipline  was  irregular;  he  was  neither 
our  schoolmaster  nor  our  school  fellow — lie  wit 
both,  and  sometimes  more  than  both ;  but  we  lore! 

him,  and  he  taught  us. I  delight,"  adds  th» 

hoc.  and  learned  gentleman,  "in  the  simplest  tri- 
bute to  my  dear  old  master,  whom  1  love  aa  heart- 
ily aa  when  I  hid  his  cane,  or  put  his  hat  up  the 
chimney." — Jhtblin  U.  Mag.  q*«™!:: 
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We  shall  not  soon  forget  the  utter  disap- 
pointment we  felt  when,  many  years  since, 
we- entered  for  the  first  time  the  strangers* 
gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  ob- 
tained our  first  glimpse  of  that  important 
branch  of  the  British  Legislature  from  which 
the  building  derives  its  name.  We  knew 
nothing  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Grant's  "  Random 
Recollections,"  and  went  to  St.  Stephen's 
wholly  unprepared  for  the  scene  that  await- 
ed us  ;  the  vague  and  but  half-conscious  ex- 
pectations we  had  indulged  only  serving  to 
make  our  surprise  and  dismay  the  greater 
when  at  last  their  accuracy  came  to  be  test- 


ed. Our  ideas  were  somewhat  shocked,  in- 
deed, before  we  had  actually  entered  the 
house,  by  observing  the  smirking,  buckish, 
and  unseoatorial  look  of  many  of  the  honor- 
able members,  as  they  passed  and  repassed 
us,  while  waiting  our  turn  in  the  lobby  be- 
low. But  the  grand  climax  to  our  disap- 
pointment was  reserved  for  the  moment, 
when,  after  two  or  three  hours  of  patient 
waiting,  we  at  length  ascended  the  long 
flight  of  stairs,  wero  ushered  into  the  stran- 
gers' gallery,  and  had  before  us  the  august 
assembly  we  bad  so  long  desired  to  see. 
Far  down,  at  the  bottom  of  what  seemed  a 
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rage  pit,  was  the  floor  of  the  house ;  and 
here,  upon  long  benches  on  either  side,  with 
heir  hats  on,  restless  as  the  waves  of  the 
lea,  sitting,  lounging,  and  wandering  about, 
unidst  the  buzz  and  hum  of  a  perfect  Babel 
9f  voices,  were  the  Commons  of  England  in 
parliament  assembled.    The  atmosphere  was 
thick  and  hazy,  and  the  dull  red  light  of  the 
place  seemed  to  give  a  blurred  and  confused 
appearance  to  every  object  it  revealed.    The 
bouse  was  scarcely  half  full,  and  yet  present- 
ed such  a  scene  of  turmoil  and  confusion, 
that  some  moments  elapsed  before  we  could 
distinguish  which  was  the  honorable  member 
who  had  been  "  so  fortunate  as  to  catch  the 
speaker's  eye,"  and  who  was  then  address- 
ing the  house.     We  discovered  him,  after  a 
wnile,    standing    before    one  of    the  back 
benches,  twirling  his  arms  about,  and  shout- 
ing out  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  in  the  vain 
endeavor  to  make  himself  heard  above  the 
hubbub  in  which  his  words  were  drowned. 
It  was  all  to  no  purpose,  too,  that  the  speak- 
er called  for  "  Order,  order — order  at  the 
bar ;"  the  noise  was  hushed  but  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  broke  out  again  as  loud  as 
ever.     The  house  evidently  would  not  give 
its    attention    to   the    honorable    member, 
though  he,  nothing  daunted,  still  continued 
to  gesticulate  and  shout,  not  at  all  discom- 
posed, apparently,  at  the  little  attention  he 
received,  or  by  the  noise  and  uproar  about 
him.     But  this  lasted  only  for  a  time.     Be- 
fore long,  the  house  presented  a  totally  dif- 
ferent appearance ;    the   benches  were  all 
filled,  the  noise  and  commotion  had  ceased, 
the  most  perfect  order  prevailed,  and,  save 
when  the  house  gave  vent  to  its  feelings  in 
hearty  rounds  of  applause,  there  was  scarce- 
ly a  sound  to  be  heard  besides  the  voice  |of 
the  member  speaking.     Our  former  disap- 
pointment  was   forgotten,  and  we  left  the 
House  of  Commons  that  night  with  a  vastly 
higher  idea  than  we  had  previously  enter- 
tained of  the  dignity  and  grandeur  of  the 
British  Parliament 

We  have  since  been  a  rather  frequent 
visitor  to  the  strangers'  gallery ;  and,  during 
the  long  nights  we  have  spent  there,  watch- 
ing the  proceedings  of  the  house,  we  have 
had  abundant  opportunities  of  observing  its 
habits  and  mode  of  transacting  business,  its 
different  forms  and  usages,  and  the  various 
and  opposite  aspects  it  presents ;  and,  in  the 
following  paper,  we  propose  to  place  before 
our  readers    certain   information  on   these 

Cints,  which,  now  that  a  new  parliament 
s  met,  and  the  country  is  more  than  usu- 
ally interested  in  the  conduct  of  the  legisla- 
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ture,  will  probably  fall  in  with  the  current 
of  their  thoughts,  and  be  found  to  repay  pe- 
rusal. 

But,  in  the  first  place,  the  building  itself 
deserves  our  attention — not,  of  course,  the 
entire  structure  of  the  "New  Palace  of 
Westminster,"  as  it  is  called,  but  the  hall  in 
which  the  Commons  meet  for  the  transaction 
of  business.  This  is  a  lofty  oblong  chamber, 
about  70  feet  in  length,  with  a  gallery  ex- 
tending entirely  round  the  building.  It  is 
tastefully,  even  profusely  decorated,  al- 
though the  eye  is  dazzled  by  scarcely  any  of 
that  glare  and  glitter  of  gilding  which  gives 
an  aspect  of  such  "  barbaric  splendor'  to 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  members'  seats 
are  long,  leather- covered  benches,  running 
parallel  with  the  sides,  and  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  chamber.  There  are 
five  rows  of  these  benches  on  each  side, 
those  behind  rising  one  above  the  other,  as 
they  approach  the  wall,  so  as  to  form  a  kind 
of  gallery.  The  speaker's  chair  stands  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor,  at  one  end  of  the 
house ;  it  is  slightly  raised  on  a  kind  of  plat- 
form, and  surmounted  by  a  handsome  carved 
canopy,  bearing  in  front  the  royal  arms.  In 
front  of  the  chair,  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
feet,  is  the  table  of  the  house,  loaded  with 
bulky-looking  volumes,  parliamentary  pa- 
pers, &c.  At  one  end  of  this  table  sit  the 
clerks  of  the  house,  in  gown  and  wig ;  while 
at  the  other  end,  except  when  the  house  is 
in  committee,  lies  the  mace.  Here,  too,  was 
the  famous  "  red  box  "  —  now,  however, 
changed  for  a  green  one,  profusely  decorated 
with  gold — which  the  late  Sir  R.  Peel  was 
said  to  "  thump  "  so  vigorously  when  anx- 
ious to  make  an  impression  upon  his  hearers. 

The  ministerial  side  of  the  house  is  that  to 
the  right  of  the  chair.  The  more  important 
members  of  the  government  occupy  the  front 
bench  facing  the  table,  known  as  "  the  trea- 
sury bench;"  while  their  subordinates  in 
office,  and  the  more  zealous  adherents  of 
their  party,  take  their  places  immediately  be- 
hind. The  same  rule  is  observed,  to  a  great 
extent,  on  the  left,  or  "  opposition"  side,  the 
leaders  of  the  opposition  taking  the  front 
bench  abreast  of  the  table,  and  their  parti- 
sans, in  the  same  manner,  getting  as  close1 
about  them  as  possible.  There  is  another 
matter  of  this  Kind  worthy  of  notice,  and 
one  which  gives  considerable  significance  to 
the  seats  which  honorable  members  select  for 
themselves.  Half-way  down  the  house,  on 
either  side,  there  is  an  opening  in  the  benohes, 
which  forms  a  passage  from  the  floor  of  the 
house  to  the  walls,  and  senatataa  A&a  vs*fc*, 
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above  and  below  by  the  distance  of  a  couple 
of  yards,  or  more.  This  is  the  "  gangway" 
occasionally  referred  to  in  debate,  and  under- 
stood as  the  boundary  between  the  more 
lealoua  supporters  on  the  one  side  of  it,  and 
the  more  cautious  and  less  reliable  ones  on 
the  other,  of  the  two  recognized  leaders  of 
the  house.  It  is  usual,  too,  when  a  member 
of  the  government  resigns  office,  for  him  to 
retire  below  the  gangway,  and  take  his  place 
among  the  more  distant  supporters  of  his 
party.  Thus  Lord  Palmerston,  having  left 
the  Russell  cabinet  during  the  recess,  took 
his  seat,  at  the  opening  of  the  last  session, 
on  the  front  bench  below  the  gangway,  on 
the  ministerial  side  of  the  house,  and  from 
that  place  delivered  his  militia-bill  speech, 
which  drove  Lord  John  Russell  from  office. 
Then  when  Lord  Derby  came  into  power, 
and  the  liberals  had  to  cross  over  to  the 
other  side,  Lord  Palmerston  went  with  thera, 
and  again  took  his  seat  on  the  front  bench 
below  the  gangway,  whence  he  delivered 
those  severe  and  caustic  speeches  against 
bis  late  colleague  which  have  rendered  him 
so  unusually  conspicuous  recently. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  gallery. 
That  part  of  it  immediately  over  the  chair  is 
occupied  by  the  reporters  for  the  daily  news- 
papers, one  body   of  whom,  on  the  front 
seat,  may  be  seen,  during  important  debates, 
bending  intently  over  their  work,  while  be- 
hind is  another  set,  off  duty,  but  with  books 
and  pencils  ready   waiting   to  relieve  their 
colleagues.     Opposite  to  the  reporters'  gal- 
lery, at   the  other  end  of  the  building,  and 
directly  over  the  "  bar,"  or  principal  entrance 
to  the  house,  are  the  strangers'  and  speak- 
ers' galleries,  consisting   of    three   or   four 
row 8  of  benches  each,  and   separated  by  a 
slight  rail.     The  public  are  admitted  to  both 
these  places  during  the  time   the  house   is 
sitting ;  in  the  one  case  by  a  written  order, 
and  in  the  other  by  the  personal  introduction 
of  a  member.     The  long  side  galleries  are 
appropriated  exclusively  to  the  use  of  mem- 
bers ;  and  here,  excepting  during  debates  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest,  numbers  of  them 
may  be  seen  lounging  and  lying  about,  many 
of  them  at  full  length,  and  fast  asleep,  enjoying 
that  relaxation  and  repose  which  it  is  impos- 
sible  to   obtain   below  in  the  body  of  the 
house.     And  the  seats  appear  to  be  admira- 
bly  adapted   for  their   purpose;  they   are 
plump,   pillowy-looking  benches,  with  high 
aqd  well-cushioned  backs,  »nd  seem  express- 
ly* designed  to   court  the   advances  of  the 
drowsy  god,  and  prolong  the  devotion  of  his 
worshippers.     One  other  matter  of  this  kind, 
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and  we  have  done  with  this  part  of  our  sub- 
ject A  few  feet  above  the  heads  of  the  re- 
porters, there  is  a  light  open  screen  of  orna- 
mental brass,  behind  which  the  stranger  in 
the  gallery  opposite  will  perceive  a  constant 
stir  and  flutter,  for  which,  unless  previously 
informed,  he  will  be  puzzled  to  account  ft 
is  the  ladies'  gallery,  and  the  movement  ob- 
served is  that  of  its  fair  occupants,  who  an 
thus  only  half  concealed  from  the  gaze  of  the 
house.  During  important  debates,  this  gal- 
lery is  generally  filled  with  the  female  rela- 
tives and  friends  of  members,  who  resort  to 
it  to  listen  to  the  oratory  of  their  favorites, 
and  are  content  to  spend  night  after  night  in 
this  manner,  with  all  the  zeal  and  ardor  of 
old  politicians. 

And  now  for  the  business  of  the  house. 
Under  ordinary   circumstances,   and    when 
there  is  no  such  necessity  for  hurry  and  des- 
patch as  there  was  at  the  close  of  the  last 
session,  the  house  has  only  one  sitting  in  the 
day,  and  does  not  assemble  until  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.     A  few  minutes  be- 
fore that  hour,  the  speaker  may  be  usually 
seen,  decked  out  in  his  flowing  robes,  and 
huge,    full-bottomed  wig,  pacing  along  with 
stately  step   through   the  covered  passage 
leading  from  his  official  residence  towards  the 
bar  of  the  house,  the  porters  in  attendance 
calling  out,  "  Hats  off — speaker  coming,"  as 
a  signal  for  every  one  to  uncover  as  he  past* 
es  on.     Immediately  the   speaker  enters  the 
house,  all  the  members  who  are  there  list 
and  remove  their  hats,  and  remain  uncovered 
until  the  conclusion  of  the  prayers,  which  ait 
read  by  the  chaplain  directly  the  speaker  has 
taken  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  table.    It 
rarely  happens  that  more  members  are  pre- 
sent at  this  time  than  are  barely  sufficient  to 
form  a   house,   the   religious    service   with 
which  the  sitting  opens  being  generally  re- 
garded, we  fear,  as  a  matter  of  mere  formal 
routine.     This  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at, 
perhaps,  but  is  certainly  much  to  be  regret- 
ted, for  we  can  conceive  of  nothing  more  ap- 
propriate and  beautiful  than  thus  soliciting 
the   guidance  and  direction  of  the   Great 
Legislator,  when  about  to  frame  or  amend 
the   laws  of  a  vast  empire  like   our  own. 
Directly  the  prayers  are  concluded,  the  chap- 
lain retires,  and  the  speaker,  ascending  to  h* 
chair,  but  without  taking  his  seat,  begins  to 
count  the  house,  pointing,  with  outstretched 
hand,  to  every  member  he  counts,  and  call- 
ing out  the  numbers    slowly  and  distinctly 
as  he  proceeds.     This  form  of  counting  the 
house  is  always  observed,  however  evident  it 
may  be  thai  more  than  the  requisite  number 
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to  form  a  house  are  present ;  bat  the  speak- 
er never  counts  beyond  that  number.  When 
he  has  ascertained  that  forty  members  are 
present,  he  ceases  counting,  and  takes  his  seat, 
and  the  business  of  the  sitting  forthwith  be- 
gins. But,  if  there  'should  be  less  than  for- 
ty members  in  the  house,  the  speaker,  after 
counting  all  that  are  present,  at  once  ad- 
journs the  sitting,  there  being,  in  the  usual 
phrase,  "  no  house."  It  is  not  often,  how- 
ever, that  the  sitting  is  set  aside  in  this  man- 
ner, as  a  sufficient  number  nearly  always  ap- 
£ars  in  time  to  make  a  house,  unless,  in- 
ed,  it  be  a  preconcerted  affair  on  the  part 
of  the  government  to  delay  or  perhaps  de- 
feat a  motion  on  which  they  are  anxious  to 
avoid  a  division. 

At  four  o'clock,  then,  when  the  speaker 
counts  the  house,  there  must  be  at  least  for- 
ty members  in  attendance,  or  the  sitting  is 
adjourned :  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that, 
after  the  house  is  once  "  made,"  no  business 
can  be  transacted  without  so  many  as  that 
being  still  present.  On  the  contrary  it  some- 
times happens  that,  during  the  first  hour  or 
so  of  the  sitting,  and  while  the  private  bu- 
siness, which  always  comes  on  first,  is  being 
transacted,  the  house  presents  a  dreary  as- 
pect of  empty  benches,  with  not  more  than 
a  couple  of  dozen  members  within  its  walls 
altogether:  and  those  sitting  for  the  most 
part  silent  and  far  asunder,  serve  only  to 
make  the  dreariness  of  the  scene  the  more 
apparent.  Later  in  the  evening,  however, 
and  after  the  house  has  entered  upon  the 
public  business,  so  small  a  number  present 
would  peril  the  continuance  of  the  sitting ; 
for,  though  the  work  of  the  house  may  be, 
and,  indeed,  sometimes  is,  carried  on  with 
not  more  than  a  score,  out  of  the  658  mem- 
bers present,  provided  no  one  notices  the 
fact,  yet  a  member  has  merely  to  rise,  and 
intimate,  that  he  believes  there  is  less  than 
the  requisite  number  in  the  house,  when  the 
speaker  has  no  alternative  but  at  once  to 
count ;  and  then,  if  there  be  not  an  immedi- 
ate rush  to  the  rescue,  the  honorable  mem- 
ber who  was  addressing  the  house  is  cut 
short  in  his  oratory,  and  all  business  for  the 
day  is  brought  to  an  end.  This  "  count  out," 
as  it  is  termed,  like  the  "  no  house"  before 
mentioned,  is  sometimes  purposely  brought 
about  by  the  government  to  get  rid  for  the 
time  of  an  unpleasant  subject,  and,  with 
other  tactics  of  the  kind,  constitute  the  duties 
of  the  functionary  known  as  the  "  whipper 
in."*  These  manoeuvres  are  seldom  prac- 
tised, however,  without  giving  rise  to  sharp 
and  angry  altercationsin  the  house ;  and  the 


readiness  with  which  the  government  of  Lord 
Derby  availed  itself  of  them  during  the  last 
session,  tended  very  greatly  to  bring  it  into 
disrepute. 

The  presentation  of  petitions  follows  im- 
mediately after  the  private  business;  and 
when  the  country  has  been  agitated  on  any 
important  question,  this  part  of  the  proceed- 
ings is  truly  a  formidable  affair,  although 
the  record  of  it  occupies  but  small  space  in 
the  next  day's  newspapers.  Several  hundred 
petitions  are  sometimes  presented  at  a  single 
sitting,  and,  for  a  couple  of  hours  or  more, 
there  is  a  continual  bobbing  up  and  down  of 
honorable  members  in  all  parts  of  the  house, 
many  of  them  with  a  great  batch  of  petitions 
beside  them,  with  which  they  have  been  in- 
trusted for  presentation.  Formerly,  when 
monster  petitions  were  more  common  than 
they  are  now,  it  was  sometimes  no  easy  mat- 
ter to  present  them ;  and  instances  have  oc- 
curred, in  which  petitions  have  been  of  such 
enormous  weight  and  bulk,  that  it  has  been 
necessary  to  drag  them  into  the  house  on 
trucks.  It  will  readily  be  believed,  that, 
in  such  cases,  the  ordinary  motion,  that  the 
petition  be  laid  upon  the  table,  has  created 
considerable  merriment,  and,  though  passed, 
has  not  been  literally  adhered  to.  The  pe- 
titions disposed  of,  there  is  generally  some 
little  time  spent  in  giving  notice  of  motions, 
questioning  different  members  of  government, 
<fec,  and  then  the  orders  of  the  day  come  on 
for  discussion,  and  the  debates  properly  so 
called  commence. 

In  ordinary  cases,  and  with  the  exception 
of  those  in  which  the  introducer  of  a  motion 
is  himself  a  member  of  importance,  it  rarely 
happens  that  the  best  speakers  rise  to  ad- 
dress the  house  till  late  at  night.    The  sub- 
ject may  be  brought  forward  quite  early  in 
the  evening,  and  most  of  the  principal  speak- 
ers may  be  present  at  the   time,  and  yet  it 
rarely  occurs  that  any  of  them  take  part  in 
the  debate  till  the  bulk  of  the  inferior  speak- 
ers have  delivered  themselves  on  the  subject, 
and  all  the   more  ordinary  and  obvious  as- 
pects of  the  question  have  been  previously 
discussed.    This  is  well  understood  of  course, 
in  the  house,  and  honorable  members  shape 
their  conduct  accordingly.     Thus  it  is  very 
usual,  soon  after  the  question  has  been  fairly 
opened,  and  members  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  "  gauging"  the  debate,  for  those  who 
have  no  intention  of  speaking  themselves, 
and  who  care  to  hear  only  what  the  leading 
men  have  to  say,  to  leave  the   house  in  a 
body,  or  to  drop  off  quickly  one  after  another, 
well  knowing  that,  if  they  retaNL  fc^vskV*^ 
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tween  nine  and  ten,  they  will  still  be  in  time 
to  hear  the  best  speakers,  and  to  divide  with 
the  rest,  if  a  division  takes  place.  Then, 
again,  this  is  the  time  for  those  members  to 
rise  and  address  the  house  who,  not  being 
greatly  renowned  for  their  proficiency  in  the 
"glib  and  oily  art/'  know  full  well  they 
would  have  no  chance  of  catching  the  speak- 
er's eye  later  in  the  evening,  when  the  more 
practised  debaters  would  be  their  rivals  in 
that  endeavor.  Such  members,  therefore, 
remain  in  their  places  at  this  time,  and  ob- 
serve a  watchful  look-out  on  the  honorable 
member  who  is  "  in  possession  of  the  house/' 
holding  themselves  ready  to  doff  their  hats, 
and  start  up  the  instant  he  concludes.  It  is 
perfectly  amusing,  indeed,  sometimes,  to  see 
with  wh.it  agility  three  or  four  members  per- 
haps spring  to  their  feet  together  at  such  a 
moment,  and  with  what  anxious  countenan- 
ces they  look  towards  the  chair,  or  stand 
eyeing  each  other  during  the  few  seconds 
that  elapse  before  the  speaker  names  the  for- 
tunate member,  and  then  to  see  again  how 
much  more  slowly,  and  with  what  disappoint- 
ed looks,  the  rest  resume  their  seats,  while 
their  lucky  competitor  pauses,  for  a  moment, 
to  (haw  breath  before  he  begins  his  speech. 
It  b  an  exceedingly  difficult  matter  this 
catching  the  speaker's  eye — the  more  so, 
from  the  fact  th.it  the  eye  in  question  has  the 
inconvenient,  but  perfectly  constitutional, 
property  of  seeing  or  not  seeing,  just  as  cir- 
cumstances may  seem  to  require.  It  is  not 
Sne rally  known,  perhaps,  that  when  two  or 
ree  members  rise  together  to  address  the 
house,  it  is  not  always  the  one  upon  whom 
the  speaker's  eye  first  rested  that  is  called 
upon  to  proceed.  Conventionally,  and  in  the 
language  of  the  house,  it  is  so,  but,  in  actual 
fact,  this  priority  has  scarcely  anything  to  do 
with  the  matter.  The  speaker  selects  his 
man,  and  it  is  the  doing  of  this,  so  as  to  act 
with  fairness  and  impartiality,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  so  as  to  consult  the  feelings  of  the 
house,  that  renders  his  task  so  difficult  and 
full  of  delicacy,  and  which  invests  the  speak- 
er's office  with  so  much  importance.  Usually, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  regular  debates,  he 
looks  alternately  first  on  one  side  of  the  house, 
and  then  on  the  other,  so  that  each  party  may 
be  equally  represented  in  the  discussion,  and 
all  sides  able  to  obtain  a  hearing.  And  when 
two  or  three  members  rise  at  the  same  time, 
and  on  the  same  side  of  the  house,  or  when 
several  members  rise  together,  amid  general 
calls  for  a  division,  he  usually  selects  the 
most  able  speaker  of  the  number,  or  waits 
/or  the  house  itself  to  decide  by  its  voice 


which  of  the  members  it  will  hear.  When 
the  speaker  has  once  named  a  member,  no 
one  can  dispute  his  right ;  he  is  in  posses- 
sion of  the  house,  and  it  rests  entirely  with 
himself  whether  he  will  proceed  with  hit 
speech,  or  give  way  to  another  member. 

The  appearance  of  the  house,  throughout 
the  early  part  of  the  evening,  is  somewhat 
curious,  and  scarcely  such  as  a  stranger  could 
expect  to  find  it.  The  attendance  is  usually 
but  small,  and  the  members  present  seem, 
for  the  most  part,  to  be  but  little  interested 
in  the  business  going  forward.  A  stranger 
cannot  fail,  indeed,  to  be  forcibly  struck  with 
the  thorough  indifference  that  is  manifested, 
and  would  be  likely  to  wonder  how  anything 
like  serious  legislation  could  be  carried  on  in 
the  midst  of  such  a  stir  and  turmoil  as  he 
sees  before  him.  The  buzz  of  conversation  it 
loud,  and  nearly  incessant,  rising  at  times  so 
high  as  to  render  the  speakers  quite  inaudi- 
ble in  the  gallery,  and  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  mem  be  re  themselves.  There  is  a  coo- 
tinual  rising  and  moving  about  in  all  parts  of 
the  house,  and  the  general  impression  one 
gets  is  that  of  complete  and  confirmed  disor- 
der. Look  narrowly,  and  you  see  the  cause 
of  it  all.  First,  there  is  the  constant  shifting 
from  place  to  place,  members  entering  and 
leaving  the  house,  every  one  taking  otf^his 
hat  the  instant  he  rises,  and  remaining  un- 
covered till  he  is  seated  again,  or  has  passed 
beyond  the  bar ;  then,  on  the  benches,  there 
are  groups  here  and  there,  laughing  and 
talking  together,  restless  and  noisy,  some- 
times, indeed,  getting  an  admonitory  "  Order, 
order,"  from  the  chair;  here  a  member  bu- 
sily examining  and  arranging  a  parcel  of  docu- 
ments and  papeio — a  statistical  man,  evident- 
ly getting  ready  for  an  attempt  upon  the 
speaker's  eye  ;  there,  again,  another  equally 
busy,  and  more  noUv,  turning  over  and  over 
the  stiff  and  crackling  leaves  of  some  pamph- 
let or  parliamentary  paper ;  and,  to  conclude 
the  picture,  in  out-of-the-way  corners  and 
privileged  places,  with  their  legs  crossed  and 
their  arms  folded,  hats  slouched  over  their 
eyes  and  their  chins  resting  on  their  breasts, 
some  three  or  four,  more  jaded  than  the  rest, 
refreshing  themselves  with  a  nap,  in  order  to 
be  fresh  and  wakeful  by  and  by,  when  Greek 
meets  Greek,  and  the  tug  of  war  comes  on. 

It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  this 
is  true  only  of  the  early  part  of  the  evening, 
and  not  invariably,  of  course,  of  that,  for  cir- 
cumstances may,  and  frequently  do  arise,  to 
give  a  totally  different  aspect  to  the  house  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  sitting.  It  may 
be,  some  important  ministerial  statement  has 
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to  be  made,  or  some  great  party  question  is 
about  to  be  introduced  by  the  leader  of  the 
opposition,  when,  in  either  case,  there  is  sure 
to  be  a  full  house,  and  an  attentive  auditory 
from  the  first,  and  few  besides  the  principal 
speakers  take  part  in  the  debate.  And,  even 
In  the  course  of  an  ordinary  sitting  marked 
by  features  such  as  we  have  noticed  above, 
it  frequently  happens  that  for  a  time  the 
noise  is  hushed,  and  the  house  exhibits  the 
greatest  attention.  Such,  for  example,  is  in- 
Tariably  the  case  when  a  new  member  rises 
to  address  the  house,  for  the  same  courtesy 
which  prompts  every  one  rising  with  a  new 
member  instantly  to  give  way  to  him,  in- 
duces the  house  at  large  to  afford  the  most 
Satient  and  indulgent  hearing  to  whatever 
e  may  have  to  say.  But  these  are  excep- 
tional cases ;  ordinarily  the  house  presents, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  just  such  an 
appearance  as  we  have  indicated,  and  gives 
the  stranger  but  a  poor  idea  of  the  dignity 
and  business  habits  of  our  legislators. 

As  the  evening  advances,  however,  a  mark- 
ed change  takes  place ;  the  members  leaving 
the  house  are  then  few  in  comparison  with 
those  who  find  their  way  back,  and  gradual- 
ly fill  up  the  vacancies  on  the  benches. 
There  is  a  continual  stream  of  members  now 
pouring  in,  some  returning  from  their  dinner, 
others  from  the  clubs  or  the  opera;  the 
benches  soon  get  comfortably  filled,  and  every 
one  seems  to  settle  himself  in  his  seat  for  the 
night.  The  noise  and  commotion  rapidly 
diminish ;  you  perceive  many  of  the  members 
evidently  listening  to  what  is  being  said,  and 
the  house  begins  to  have  the  appearance  of 
serious  and  thoughtful  attention.  And  now 
the  member  who  has  been  addressing  the 
house  gives  an  intimation  that  he  is  about  to 
close;  presently  thanking  the  house  for  the 
patient  hearing  they  have  afforded  him,  he 
resumes  his  seat,  and  immediately  one  of  the 

Srincipal  speakers  starts  up  to  continue  the 
ebate.  Instantly  there  is  a  general  hush  ; 
all  eyes  are  now  turned  towards  the  honor- 
able member,  and  every  word  he  utters  falls 
clearly  and  distinctly  upon  the  air,  and  may 
be  heard  in  the  remotest  corner  of  the  build- 
ing. And  so  sentence  follows  sentence,  the 
speaker  proceeding,  for  a  minute  or  two  per- 
haps, without  eliciting  the  slightest  indication 
of  feeling  from  his  auditory ;  but,  presently 
converging  his  remarks  to  a  point,  and  speak- 
ing with  more  warmth  and  energy,  he  finish- 
es a  period  with  some  pointed  allusion  or  ap- 
fropriate  simile,  and  evokes  a  responsive 
urst  of  cheers,  which  breaks  in  upon  the  si- 
lence like  the  first  broadside  of  a  seventy- 


four,  or  the  first  sharp  rattle  of  musketry, 
and  gives  at  once  the  signal  and  the  earnest 
of  the  coming  conflict.  That  cheer  rings 
through  the  house  like  a  warning  voice,  and 
speedily  summons  every  one  to  his  post.  In 
the  course  of  a  minute  or  two,  the  tidings 
spread  to  every  part  of  the  building,  that  so- 
and-so  is  "  up  ;"  and  then,  from  every  haunt 
and  retreat,  from  courts  and  corridors,  from 
the  library  and  the  lobbies,  from  the  smoking- 
room,  and  from  "Bellamy's,"  honorable 
members  come  hurrying  on,  and  may  be  seen 
trooping  in  past  the  bar  of  the  house,  bowing 
to  the  speaker  as  they  advance,  filling  up 
every  remaining  vacancy  on  the  benches,  and 
wedging  themselves  in  wherever  there  is 
room  to  be  had.  In  the  gallery  overhead, 
too,  there  is  a  similar  commotion.  Here  the 
sleepers,  disturbed  by  the  noise,  quickly  rouse 
themselves,  and  hurry  to  their  places  below, 
or  advance  to  the  front  of  the  gallery,  where, 
joined  by  the  members  who  are  unable  to 
find  room  in  the  body  of  the  house,  they 
crowd  the  benches,  and,  bending  over  the 
rail,  listen  with  fixed  attention  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  debate. 

And  now  the  House  of  Commons  presents 
a  spectacle  of  surpassing  interest  and  gran- 
deur :  the  long  lines  of  benches  crowded  with 
members,  all  looking  towards,  and  eagerly 
attentive  to,  the  orator  who  is  addressing 
them — the  speaker,  grave  and  dignified  in  his 
official  costume,  elevated  on  his  throne* like 
chair — the  clerks  sitting  quietly  and  demure- 
ly at  the  table  in  front — the  orator  himself, 
erect,  uncovered,  controlling  the  whole  as- 
sembly as  by  some  potent  spell,  now  holding 
them  so  silent  and  still,  that  his  own  voice  is 
the  only  sound  which  disturbs  the  quiet  of 
the  place,  his  own  action  the  only  movement 
visible ;  now  rousing  them  to  a  sudden  and 
perfect  storm  of  applause,  in  which  they  rock 
and  sway  to  and  fro  like  tree -tops  in  a  tem- 
pest; then  hushing  the  tumult  into  a  pro- 
found quiet,  while  he  still  holds  on  his  way 
again  and  again  to  evoke  a  similar  response ; 
all  combine  to  make  an  impression  on  the 
mind  which  can  never  be  obliterated  or  for- 
gotten. 

Intensely  exciting  is  the  scene,  if  the  ques- 
tion under  discussion  happen  to  be  one  on 
which  party  feelings  are  more  than  usually 
strong,  and  there  be  any  serious  consequen- 
ces apprehended  as  to  the  result  of  the  divi- 
sion. In  addition,  then,  to  the  fixed  and.  al- 
most breathless  attention  manifested  in  all 
parts  of  the  house,  the  stranger  cannot  fail 
to  observe  the  striking  difference  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  two  contending  parties  during 
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the  progress  of  the  debate.  There,  on  the 
side  of  the  speaker,  every  countenance  is 
bright  and  animated,  the  members  seem  in 
the  happiest  of  moods,  and  receive  every 
smart  and  good  thing  their  partisan  utters 
with  the  liveliest  demonstrations  of  joy, 
now  greeting  him  with  rounds  of  deafening 
applause,  now  with  boisterous  shouts  of 
laughter ;  while,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
house,  against  which  all  this  noise  and  rail- 
lery is  directed,  every  one  sits  silent  and  sul- 
len, with  a  cowed,  crestfallen  look,  that 
strangely  contrasts  with  the  animation  of 
members  on  the  opposite  benches.  Then, 
there  is  the  complete  reversal  of  all  this, 
when  at  length  the  orator  sits  down  amidst 
the  prolonged  applause  of  his  party,  and  is 
followed  by  an  equally  able  speaker  on  the 
opposite  side.  The  whole  scene  now  be- 
comes changed.  Those  who  were  before  so 
moody  and  quiet  brighten  up  into  life  and 
energy  in  a  moment,  and  the  house  is  still 
ringing  with  the  cheers  of  their  opponents 
when  they,  too,  set  up  a  joyful  shout  to 
welcome  the  appearance  of  their  champion. 
And,  a  minute  after,  when  the  noise  has  all 
subsided,  and  every  one  listens  to  hear  how 
the  speaker  will  begin,  his  partisans  bend 
forward  eagerly,  and  with  out-stretched  necks 
to  catch  every  word  that  falls,  and  to  see 
as  well  as  hear.  How  they  watch,  too,  for 
the  good  points  ;  not  one  escapes  them,  or 
is  allowed  to  pass  without  receiving  its 
full  desert  of  applause,  the  louder  and  the  more 
defiant  for  the  tauntiog  cheers  with  which 
they  were  themselves  assailed.  And  every 
time  the  speaker  makes  a  smart  retort  to 
any  argument  or  piece  of  sarcasm  used  on 
the  opposite  benches  and  loudly  applauded 
there,  oh !  the  vehement  and  passionate 
shouts  of  approval  it  evokes ;  members 
spring  from  their  seats,  wave  their  hats,  and 
cry  out  with  an  intensity  of  excitement  in 
tone  and  gesture  that  is  truly  astonishing, 
while  their  now  quieted  opponents  look  on 
with  disdainful  silence,  or  else,  too  much  pro- 
voked for  that,  give  vent  to  their  anger  in  a 
burst  of  scornful  and  derisive'counter  cheers, 
In  this  way,  these  great  party  debates  go 
on,  each  side  in  turn  exhibiting  the  opposite 
extremes  of  "  radiant  satisfaction"  and  ex- 
citement at  one  time,  of  sullen  and  constrain- 
ed silence  at  another. 

But  the  cheering  we  have  so  frequently 
mentioned  is  deserving  of  separate  and  spe- 
cial remark.  Our  legislators  have  a  method 
of  expressing  their  approval  or  dissent  en- 
tirely their  own.  The  clapping  and  stamp- 
ing bo  common  in  our  ordinary  public  meet- 


ings, and  the  boisterous  hurrahing  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  more  enthusiastic  of  then, 
are  never  heard  within  the  house  of  parlia- 
ment. The  only  recognized  cry  of  approval 
is  that  of  the  word  "  hear/9  and  the  differ- 
ence between  the  simple  "  hear,  hear,"  and 
the  "  cheers/'  or  "  loud  cheers/9  of  the  news- 
paper reports,  is  merely  a  matter  of  numbers 
and  of  noise,  the  cry  itself  being  in  all 
cases  the  same.  But  there  is  the  greatest 
possible  difference  between  the  various  ways 
in  which  it  is  uttered.  Sometimes  it  is  shouted 
out,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  with  a 
wildness  and  ferocity  of  tone,  and  accompa- 
nied with  such  frantic  gesticulation,  that  you 
can  hardly  help  believing  there  is  some 
deadly  feud  at  the  bottom  of  the  controver- 
sy, and  half  expect  to  see  the  combatants 
dash  across  the  floor,  and  engage  in  a  regu- 
lar melee.  At  other  times,  when  the  house 
is  calm  and  self-possessed,  listening  perhaps  to 
some  accomplished  speaker  dilating  upon  a 
theme  on  which  they  are  all  agreed,  and  when, 
as  the  newspapers  put  it,  there  is  "  loud  and 
prolonged  cheering  from  all  parts  of  the 
nouse,  this  same  exclamation  of  "Hear, 
hear,  hear/9  is  rolled  out  in  most  cases  ia 
such  a  dignified  and  pompous  style,  that  tht 
stranger  is  as  much  amused  as  surprised  aft 
what  he  hears.  It  is  curious,  too,  to  note, 
at  such  times,  how  the  sound  and  the  ac- 
companying commotion  travel  about  from 
place  to  place,  as  the  different  parts  of  the 
house  take  up  the  task  of  continuing  the  ap- 
plause. For  in  these  "  prolonged99  cheers  H 
seldom  happens,  except  at  the  outset,  that 
all  the  members  join  in  simultaneously  :  they 
do  it  by  turns,  one  party  continuing  the  noise 
while  the  others  rest ;  and  then,  when  the 
sound  is  dying  away,  and  you  fancy  the 
cheering  is  almost  over,  it  bursts  out  again 
afresh  in  another  part,  led  on  perhaps  by 
some  powerful  voice  with  the  peculiar  "  e-aw, 
e-aw,  e-aw,"  of  the  house,  and  becomes  al- 
most as  loud  as  at  the  first;  and  so  the  thing 
goes  on  for  the  space  sometimes  of  two  or 
three  minutes,  till  you  feel  half  annoyed 
they  don't  stand  up,  off  with  their  hats,  and 
give  a  hearty  hurrah,  and  so  have  done  with 
it,  as  you  know  would  be  the  case  in  any 
other  assembly  where  there  was  half  the 
enthusiasm. 

But  the  most  curious  part  of  the  affair 
still  remains  to  be  told.  While  the  house  is 
swaying  about  with  excitement,  and  giving 
utterance  to  these  rounds  of  applause,  the 
stranger  is  frequently  amused  to  see  the  ora- 
tor himself  engaged  in  the  rather  undignified 
occupation  of  sucking  an  orange.    This  is 
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the  usual  parliamentary  substitute  for  the 
glass  of  water  which  often  figures  on  the  plat- 
form at  oar  public  meetings ;  and  it  rarely 
happens  that  a  member  rises  to  address  the 
house  at  any  length,  without  very  soon  after 
producing  his  orange,  and  seizing  the  first 
opportunity  to  refresh  himself  with  its  juice. 
Some  members,  indeed,  are  quite  notorious 
for  the  quantity  of  fruit  they  thus  consume. 
Lord  John  Russell  is  one  of  these,  and  Mr. 
Macaulay  we  have  seen  make  use  of  three 
or  four  in  the  course  of  a  speech.  But  it  has 
an  absurd  appearance,  and  sometimes  brings 
the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous  into  close  and 
awkward  proximity.  What,  indeed,  could 
do  so  more  completely  than  a  speaker  paus- 
ing thus  in  the  midst  of  some  brilliant  ora- 
tion, to  bend  forward,  and  employ  both 
hands  in  pressing  into  his  mouth  the  con- 
tents of  an  orange  ?  And  yet,  what  can  be 
done?  Water  is  not  to  be  had;  and  to  take 
a  glass  of  anything  stronger  at  such  a  time, 
would  scarcely  be  considered  decorous  now- 
adays. Formerly,  however,  it  was  not  so, 
and  the  portable  refreshment  case  was  com- 
monly to  be  seen  beside  honorable  members 
while  engaged  in  these  lengthy  displays  of 
oratorical  power ;  and  we  have  somewhere 
lead,  though  we  cannot  vouch  for  the  fact, 
that  when  Mr.  (now  Lord)  Brougham  made 
lib  memorable  speech  on  the  slave  trade, 
this  same  oase  had  been  so  frequently  resort- 
ed to,  that  when  at  length  the  orator  "  im- 
plored the  house  on  bended  knees/'  another 
glass  would  probably  have  been  fatal  alike  to 
£b  eloquence  and  his  dignity,  and  have  sent 
him  still  lower  than  his  knees  before  his  au- 
dience. 

When  the  house  is  as  tired  of  a  debate  as 
the  reader  probably  is  of  this  digression, 
they  do  not  hesitate  to  signify  as  much  by 
loudly  calling  for  a  division.  The  cheers 
with  which  the  speakers  are  greeted,  are 
now  intermingled  with  cries  of  "  Divide,  di- 
vide, divide ;  and  when  the  house  becomes 
very  impatient,  the  calls  are  continued  even 
while  the  member  is  speaking.  Should  he 
happen  to  pause  for  a  moment  at  loss  for  a 
word,  or  to  refer  to  a  paper,  they  burst  out 
in  still  greater  number,  clipped  for  conveni- 
ence to  ••  'vide,  'vide,  Vide,  'vide,"  and  are 
often  accompanied  by  the  rattle  of  feet  and 
sticks  upon  the  floor.  This  soon  brings  the 
debate  to  a  close,  and  when  at  length  the  di- 
vision is  at  hand,  the  speaker  rises  from  his 
chair,  and,  looking  up  towards  the  strangers' 
gallery,  calls  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
"  Strangers  must  withdraw.  Immediately 
this  order  is  given,  reporters,  strangers,  and 


all  besides  members  themselves,  are  hurried 
from  their  places  to  what  is  technically  call- 
ed out  '  of  the  house,9  and  are  not  again  ad- 
mitted till  the  division  has  been  taken,  and 
members  are  again  in  their  seats.     But, 
though  shut  out  and  prevented  from  seeing, 
we  will  yet  let  our  readers  know  how  the 
division  is  effected.     On  each  side  of  the 
house,  and  communicating  with  it  at  the  gang- 
way, b  a  large  lobby— one  the  eastern,  the 
other  the  western  division  lobby.     In  divid- 
ing, the  house  itself  is  entirely  cleared,  and 
the  members  move  into  these  lobbies,  those 
who  vote  '  ay'  into  one,  those  who  vote  '  no' 
into  the  other.     Then,  as  they  re-enter  the 
house,  two  clerks  stationed  at  each  entrance, 
with  printed  alphabetical  lists  of  the  mem- 
bers in  their  hands,  mark  off  the  name  of 
each  as  he  passes  on,  and  the  tellers  standing 
by  count  the  numbers.     When  all  the  mem- 
bers have  passed  into  the  house,  the  tellers 
compare  their  numbers,  and  then  the  two 
who  have  the  majority  taking  the  right  and 
the  other  two  the  left,  they  advance  abreast 
towards   the  speaker,  making  three  slight 
bows  in  token  of  respect.     When  they  reach 
the  table,  they  deliver  their  numbers,  writ- 
ten out  on  paper,  at  the  same  time  stating 
what  they  are.    The  slip  of  paper  is  then 
handed  to  the  speaker,  who,  rising  from  hb 
chair,  announces  amidst  breathless   silence 
the  result  of  the  division — the  ayes,  so  many  : 
the  noes,  so  many  ;  the  majority,  and  whe- 
ther for  or  against  the   motion.     This,  of 
course,  is  a  moment  of  intense  interest  to  all 
parties,  and,  as  we  have  said,  the  most  pro- 
found stillness  and  quiet  prevails  while  the 
announcement  is  being  made ;  but  the  words 
are  scarcely  out  of  the  speaker's  mouth,  be- 
fore the  victors  break  out  into  vehement  and 
uproarious  shouts  of  applause,  and  keep 
them   up  with  an  energy  and  enthusiasm 
which  tnumph  alone  can  inspire ;  while  their 
now  vanquished  opponents  look  dejected  and 
woe-begone  in  the  extreme.    Sometimes,  in- 
deed, when  there  has  been  a  close  run,  and 
the   majority   b   unexpectedly  small,   both 
sides  set  up  a  sort  of  claim  to  the  victory, 
and  shout  and  cheer  by  turns  for  the  space 
of  several  minutes. 

In  taking  the  sense  of  the  house  on  unim- 
portant questions,  and  in  mere  matters  of 
routine,  no  division  of  course  takes  place. 
The  speaker  then  merely  rises  from  his  seat, 
and,  after  stating  the  question  in  proper 
form,  desires  "  as  many  as  are  of  that  opinion 
to  say  ay,"  and,  "  as  many  as  are  of  the  con- 
tiary  opinion  to  say  no  ;"  but  this  is  all  done 
with  such  rapidity,  that  strangers  can  seldom 
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catch  more  than  the  last  words  ay  and  no ; 
and,  before  they  are  well  aware  what  is  be- 
ing done,  they  hear  the  speaker  again  declar- 
ing that  "  the  ayes  have  it/'  or  "  the  noes 
have  it,"  and  see  that  the  house  has  passed 
on  to  other  business. 

The  old  practice  of  continuing  the  sittings 
till  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  is 
now  almost  entirely  abandoned,  for,  though 
something  like  it  several  times  occurred  dur- 
ing the  last  session,  it  was  contrary  to  rule, 
and  the  house  was  professedly  working  over- 
time to  expedite  the  dissolution.    Ordinarily, 
the  debates  are  either  closed  or  adjourned 
by  about  midnight ;  and  it  is  only  when,  as 
Mr.  Disraeli  jocosely  expressed  it,  "  the  night 
is  young  and  the  house  is  fresh/'  that  honor- 
able members  are  at  all  disposed  to  com- 
mence any  business  which  is  likely  to  detain 
them  long.    Directly,  therefore,  the  division 
is  over  on  any  important  subject  which  has 
drawn  together  a  full  house,  or  directly  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate  has  been  carried, 
the  great  majority  of  the  members  rise  and 
leave  the  house  in  a  body,  creating  no  small 
noise  and  commotion  as  they  go.    The  house 
is  not  entirely  deserted,  however ;  there  are 
usually  some  twenty  or  thirty  members  left 
behind,  who  stay  to  clear  off  the  remaining 
orders  for  the  day,  it  being  a  standing  rule 
of  the   house,  that  all  notices  of  whatever 
kind   for  a  given  day  must  be  formally  dis- 
posed of,  in  one  way  or  another,  at  the  time 
specified.     It  is  this  clearing  off  the  notices 
from  the  paper  which  gives  rise  to  the  num- 
ber of  singularly  short  speeches  we  generally 
see  at  the  end  of  the  regular  debates,  and 
which  forms  a  sort  of  tail-piece  to  the  news- 
paper reports. 

Ah  !  "  the  newspaper  reports,"  a  word 
about  them  and  we  have  done.  It's  pleasant 
to  look  over  the  papers  in  the  morning  after 
having  spent  the  night  in  the  house.  But 
how  great  the  discrepancy  between  what  you 
there  saw  and  heard,  and  what  you  now 
read.  Here,  for  example,  is  that  terrible 
speech  of  the  honorable  member  for  North 
Workshire.  For  a  full  hour  had  we  to  en- 
dure the  infliction  of  his  insufferably  dull  and 
dreary  oratory,  and  that  too,  unfortunately, 
at  a  time  when,  like  another  wedding  guest, 
tve  "  could  not  choose  but  hear,"  the  house 
being  so  nearly  empty,  that  all  the  noise  the 
members  present  could  make  did  not  suffice 
to  drown  the  drowsy  voice  still  drawling  in 


our  ears.    Well,  here  is  that  speech  in  print, 
and,  besides  that  you  can  read  it  easily  in 
twenty  minutes,  it  really  is  a  very  tolerable 
production  —  sensible,  pertinent,  and  with 
some  point  in  it  too.     Whence  all  the  differ- 
ence then  ?    Ask  a  reporter.    Then,  again, 
there  is  the  honorable  member  for  Top  pie- 
ton,  who,  as  he  usually  expresses  himself  in 
somewhat  lengthy  and  complicated  senten- 
ces, finds  great  difficulty  at  times  in  getting 
fairly  to  the  end  of  them ;  and,  occasionally, 
after  backing  and  floundering  about  for  a 
while  in  the  endeavor  to  escape  from  one  of 
these  verbal  intricacies,  gives  the  matter  op 
as  hopeless,  and  bolts  to  the  beginning  of  a 
fresh  sentence — even  he  becomes  quite  a  re- 
spectable speaker  in  the  hands  of  the  gen- 
tleman of  the  press.    His  speech,  here,  in 
the  newspaper,  reads  as  smoothly  and  even- 
ly as  you  could  desire ;  there  is  not  a  single 
broken  or  unfinished  sentence  throughout, 
and  all  the  painful  embarrassment,  hesita- 
tion, and  tedious  repetitions  of  its  delivery, 
give  place  to  a  steady  and  sustained  flow  of 
language   such  as  no  one  could  object  to. 
Two  thirds  of  the  speeches  delivered  in  par- 
liament are  similarly  metamorphosed ;  they 
are  corrected  and  condensed,  and  become  so 
improved  in  character,  that  even  the  makers 
of  them  must  sometimes   fail  to  recognize 
their  own  productions.     And  yet,  perhaps,  it 
is  not  here  in  the  early  part  of  the  report  that 
the  greatest  discrepancy  between  the  spoken 
and  the  printed  speech  is  observable  after 
all,  but  further  on  where  'he'  (Mr.  Smith) 
becomes  '  1/  and  the  whole  speech  runs  on 
in  the  first  person.     Not  that  the  speeches 
are  badly  reported  either ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  reporters,  in  the  main,  do  their  work  ad- 
mirably ;  every  word  of  the  best  speakers, 
every  nice  turn  and  variety  of  expression,  is 
seized   and   reproduced   in    print  with   the 
greatest  accuracy ;  but  the  accompaniments 
of  the  speech  are  all  awanting — the  eager 
listening  assembly — the  alternate   calm  and 
storm  amidst  which  the  speech  is  delivered 
— the  flashing  eye  and  distended  nostril  of 
the  speaker — his  lofty  tone  and  bearing — his 
expressive   action    and   vehement   delivery, 
which  lend  such  additional  point  and  force 
to  the  language  he  employs,  transcend  alike 
the  reporter's  and  the  printer's  art,  and  can 
neither  be  adequately  described  nor  repre- 
sented on  the  printed  page. 
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Nicholas  Pottssik  was  born  at  Andelys, 
in  Normandy,  in  June,  1593.  His  father, 
Jean  Poussin,  had  served  in  the  regiment  of 
Tauannes  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  IX., 
Henry  III.,  and  Henry  IV.,  without  having 
risen  to  any  higher  rank  than  that  of  lieu- 
tenant. Happening  to  meet  in  the  town  of 
Vernon  a  rich  and  handsome  young  widow, 
Jean  Poussin  married  her,  left  the  service, 
and  retired  with  his  wife  to  the  pleasant  vil- 
lage of  Andelys,  where,  in  a  year  after- 
wards, Nicholas  was  born.  His  childhood 
resembled  that  of  many  other  great  painters. 
Whitewashed  walls  scribbled  over  with  land- 
scapes— school-books  defaced  with  sketches, 
which  thtn  drew  down  anger  and  reproof  on 
the  idle  student,  but  which  now  would  form 
precious  gems  in  many  a  rich  museum — these 
were  the  early  evidences  of  Poussin's  genius. 
He  was  treated  severely  by  his  father,  who 
thought  that  every  vigorous,  well-made  boy 
ought  of  necessity  to  become  a  soldier — 
secretly  consoled  and  encouraged  by  his 
mother,  who  loved  him  with  an  almost  idol- 
atrous affection,  and  who  approved  of  his 
Eursuits,  not  from  any  abstract  love  of  art, 
ut  because  she  thought  the  profession  of 
painting  might  be  pursued  by  her  darling 
without  obliging  him  to  leave  his  home. 

It  happened  that  the  painter,  Quintin 
Varin,  was  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  the 
elder  Poussin.  Somewhat  reluctantly,  the 
ex-lieutenant  gave  his  son  permission  to 
study  the  first  principles  of  painting  under 
their  friend.  The  boy's  first  attempts  were 
water-color  landscapes,  his  very  straitened 
finances  not  allowing  him  to  use  oils.  His 
subjects  were  the  beautiful  scenes  around 
Andelys;  and,  despite  of  his  inexperience, 
he  knew  so  well  how  to  transfer  the  living 
poetry  of  the  scenery  to  his  canvas,  that  his 
master  one  day  said  to  him  :  "Nicholas,  why 
have  you  deceived  me  ? — you  must  have 
learned  painting  before." 
"  I  assure  you  I  have  not." 
"Then,"  said  Varin,  "I  am  not  fit  to  be 
thy  master.  There  is  a  revelation  of  genius 
in  thy  lightest  touch  to  which  I  have  never 


attained.  I  should  but  cloud  thy  destiny 
in  seeking  to  instruct  thee.  Go  to  Paris, 
dear  boy ;  there  thou  wilt  achieve  both  fame 
and  fortune." 

The  advice  was  followed,  and  with  a  light 
purse,  and  a  still  lighter  heart,  Nicholas  Pous- 
sin arrived  in  Paris.  He  bore  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction from  Varin  to  the  Flemish  painter 
Ferdinand  Elle,  who  consented  to  receive 
him  as  a  pupil  for  the  payment  of  three  livres 
a  month. 

There  were  already  a  dozen  young  people 
in  the  studio.  When  their  new  companion 
joined  them,  they  amused  themselves  by 
laughing  at  him,  and  playing  off.  practical 
jokes  at  his  expense,  which  at  first  he  bore 
with, good-humor.  It  happened,  however, 
one  morning,  that  on  examining  his  slender 
purse,  he  found  that  its  contents  had  fallen 
to  zero;  and  this  unpleasant  circumstance 
caused  him,  no  doubt,  to  feel  in  an  irritable 
state  of  mind.  On  reaching  the  studio,  and 
just  as  he  entered  the  door,  he  was  inundat- 
ed by  the  contents  of  a  bucket  of  water, 
which  one  of  his  companions  had  suspended 
over  the  door,  and  managed  to  overturn  on 
the  head  of  Nicholas.  Furious  at  this  un- 
expected douche,  he  flew  at  its  unlucky  con- 
triver, and  gave  him  a  hearty  beating.  There 
were  three  other  lads  in  the  studio ;  they  all 
attacked  Nicholas,  who,  however,  proved 
more  than  their  match,  overthrowing  two  of 
his  assailants,  and  obliging  the  third  to  fly. 

After  this  occurrence,  Poussin  became 
free  from  the  petty  annoyances  which  he  had 
hitherto  endured  ;  but  he  found  no  friend  in 
the  studio  of  Ferdinand  Elle,  and  he  felt,  be- 
sides, that  he  was  losing  his  time,  and  learn- 
ing nothing  from  that  painter.  These  rea- 
sons determined  him  one  day  to  write  a  re- 
spectful letter  to  his  master,  declining  fur- 
ther attendance  at  the  studio;  and  then, 
furnished  with  little  of  this  world's  goods, 
besides  some  pencils  and  paper,  he  set  out, 
very  literally,  "  to  seek  his  fortune." 

It  was  then   the  beginning  of  summer ; 
everything  in  nature  looked  lovely  and  glad 
and  Poussin  insensibly  wandered  on,  until  he 
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found  himself  in  a  fresh  green  meadow  on 
the  banks  of  the  Marne.  He  lay  down  un- 
der the  shade  of  an  osier  thicket,  and  pre- 
sently became  aware  of  the  presence  of  a 
young  man  about  his  own  age,  who  was  bu- 
sily employed  in  fishing.  Nicholas  watched 
him  for  some  time,  and  then  said :  "  May  I 
remark,  that  the  bait  you  are  using  does  not 
appear  suited  to  this  river  ?" 

"  Very  likely,"  replied  the  stranger ;  "  I 
am  but  an  inexperienced  fisher,  and  will  feel 
greatly  obliged  by  your  advice." 

Poussin  then  arranged  the  line,  put  on  a 
fresh  bait,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  fine  perch 
was  landed  on  the  grass. 

"  Many  thanks  for  your  assistance,"  said 
the  young  man ;  "  will  you  do  me  the  favor 
to  join  in  my  repast  ?" 

It  was  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
Nicholas  had  had  no  breakfast.  He  there- 
fore gladly  consented ;  and  the  angler,  draw- 
ing from  his  fish-basket  a  large  shoe  of  sa- 
vory pie,  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  a  flask  of  wine, 
they  made  a  hearty  meal  together. 

After  the  fashion  of  the  days  of  chivalry, 
the  two  knights-errant  told  each  other  their 
names  and  histories.  The  stranger,  whose 
name  was  Raoul,  was  a  young  man  of  consi- 
derable property.  His  parents,  living  in 
Poitou,  sent  him  to  finish  his  education  and 
to  polish  his  manners  by  frequenting  fashion- 
able society  in  Paris  ;  but  his  tastes  were 
simple,  his  habits  retiring,  and  he  had  not 
met  amongst  the  rich  and  noble  any  who 
pleased  him  so  well  as  the  poor  penniless 

Sainter.  With  cordial  frankness,  he  pressed 
Nicholas  to  take  up  his  abode  with  him  in 
Paris,  and  promised  to  advance  him  in  the 
study  of  bis  art. 

The  offer  was  accepted  as  freely  as  it  was 
made,  and  Nicholas  Poussin  was  thus  enabled 
to  pursue  with  ardor  the  noble  studies  to 
which  his  life  was  henceforth  devoted,  free 
from  those  petty  cares  and  sordid  anxieties 
which  so  often  clog  the  wings  of  genius. 
By  the  interest  of  Raoul,  many  valuable  col- 
lections of  paintings,  including  the  unique 
one  of  Segnier,  were  opened  to  him.  Be- 
coming acquainted  with  a  brother  student, 
Philippe  de  Champagne,  he  joined  him  for  a 
time  in  receiving  instruction  fromLallemand, 
until,  perceiving  that  that  painter  was  no  more 
capable  of  teaching  him  than  Ferdinand 
Elle  had  been,  he  left  his  studio,  and  gave 
himself  up  to  severe  and  solitary  study. 

At  twenty  years  of  age,  Nicholas  Poussin 
steadily  renounced  every  species  of  youthful 
pleasure  and  dissipation,  that  he  might  pur- 
sue his  one  noble  object.    He  rose  at  day- 


break, and  regularly  retired  to  rest  at  nine 
o'clock.  During  the  winter  months,  he  spent 
the  early  hours  of  the  day  in  studying  Greek 
and  Latin  under  an  old  priest,  who  loved  him 
and  taught  him  gratuitously.  The  remain- 
der of  the  day  was  devoted  to  painting,  and 
the  evenings  to  short  visits  amongst  the 
friends  to  whom  he  had  been  introduced  by 
the  active  kindness  of  Raoul.  In  the  sum- 
mer, he  loved  to  spend  occasionally  a  lorn? 
bright  day  in  rambling  through  the  beautiful 
scenery  of  Auteuil,  talcing  sketches  while  his 
friend  fished.  The  extent  of  their  innocent 
dissipation  consisted  in  dining  at  some  rural 
hostelry  on  the  produce  of  the  morning's 
sport,  washed  down  with  a  temperate  modi- 
cum of  wine.  Thus  pleasantly  and  profitably 
passed  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  Raoul 
was  called  to  his  home. 

Despite  of  the  excuses  and  remonstrances 
of  Poussin,  his  friend  insisted  on  his  accota- 

Sanying  him  to  Poitou,  assuring  him  of  a 
earty  welcome  from  his  own  parents.  From 
Raoul's  father,  indeed,  the  young  painter  re- 
ceived it ;  but  his  mother  was  a  proud,  ill- 
tempered  woman,  who  affected  to  despise  a 
dauber  of  canvas,  and  treated  her  son's 
friend  as  a  sort  of  valet  attached  to  his  ser- 
vice. In  short,  she  heaped  insults  on  the 
young  man,  which  even  his  love  for  Raoul 
could  not  force  him  to  endure  ;  and  in  order 
to  escape  the  affectionate  solicitations  of  his 
friend,  he  set  out  secretly  one  morning  alone 
and  on  foot 

Weary,  penniless,  and  attacked  with  in- 
ward inflammation,  he  at  length  reached 
Paris.  Philippe  de  Champagne  received  him, 
and  watched  over  him  like  a  brother  until  he 
recovered.  A  great  degree  of  weakness  and 
languor  still  depressed  him ;  the  air  of  Paris 
weighed  on  him  like  lead.  He  sighed  for  his 
native  breeze  at  Andelys,  and  still  more  for 
his  mother's  embrace — his  good  and  tender 
mother,  whose  letters  to  him  were  so  often 
rendered  almost  illegible  by  her  tears,  and 
whose  memory  had  been  his  sweetest  com- 
fort during  the  weary  nights  of  sickness. 

He  set  out  on  his  journey  with  six  livras 
in  his  pocket,  which  he  had  earned  by  paint- 
ing a  bunch  of  hats  on  the  sign-post  of  a 
hatter,  and  arrived  safely  at  home.  Soon 
afterwards,  his  father  died,  and  Nicholas  de- 
termined never  again  to  leave  his  mother. 
She,  tender  woman  that  she  was,  grieved 
for  a  husband  who  had  rarely  shown  her  any 
kindness,  and  who,  in  his  hard  selfishness, 
had  now  left  her  totally  destitute.  All  the 
money  she  had  brought  him  as  her  dowry, 
he,  unknown  to  her,  had  sunk  on  an  annuity 
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ob  bis  own  life,  and  nothing  now  remained 
for  her  bat  the  devoted  love  of  her  only  son. 
This,  however,  was  a  "  goodly  heritage." 
Those  who  zealously  try  to  fulfil  their  duty, 
nay  be  assured  that  a  kind  Providence  will 
assist  their  efforts  ;  and  Nicholas  succeeded 
for  some  time  in  maintaining  his  mother  by 
the  sale  of  water-color  paintings  for  the  dec- 
oration of  a  convent  chapel.  At  length,  this 
resource    failed  ;   and    the    ardent   young 

E Inter  determined  to  relinquish  all  his 
ght  visions,  and  learn  some  manual  trade, 
when  his  mother  was  seized  with  illness, 
and,  despite  of  his  anxious  care,  died. 

No  motive  now  detained  him  at  Andelys. 
The  sale  of  his  slender  possessions  there  fur- 
nished him  with  a  little  money  ;  and,  partly 
in  order  to  assuage  his  grief  for  his  mother, 
partly  to  see  the  works  of  the  great  masters, 
no  determined  to  go  to  Italy. 

Rome  was  naturally  the  goal  of  his  steps, 
bat  on  this  occasion  he  was  not  destined  to 
reach  it.  On  arriving  at  Florence,  he  met 
with  an  accidental  hurt,  which  confined  him 
to  a  lodging  for  a  month,  and  when  he  was 
cured,  left  him  almost  penniless.  Finding  it 
impossible  to  dispose  of  the  sketches  which 
ha  drew  for  his  daily  bread,  he  determined 
to  retrace  his  steps.  Arrived  at  Paris  he 
was  once  more  received  by  his  faithful 
friend,  Philippe  de  Champagne,  and  by  him 
introduced  to  Duchesne,  who  was  then  paint- 
ing the  ornaments  of  the  Luxembourg,  and 
who  engaged  both  the  young  men  as  his 
assistants. 

This  promised  to  be  a  durable  and  profit- 
able engagement;  but  Duchesne,  who  had 
but  little  pretention  to  genius,  soon  grew 
jealous  of  bis  young  companions,  and  seized 
the  first  pretext  for  dismissing  them. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  Jesuits  of  Paris 
celebrated  the  canonization  of  St.  Ignatius 
and  St.  Francis  Xavier.  For  this  occasion, 
Poussin  executed  six  water- color  pictures, 
representing  the  principal  events  in  the  lives 
of  these  two  personages.  The  merit  of  these 
works  attracted  the  attention  of  Signor 
Marini,  a  distinguished  courtier  of  the  day. 
He  was  attached  to  the  suit  of  Marie  de 
Medicis,  and  held  a  high  place  amongst  the 
literary  and  artistic,  as  well  as  gay  circles  of 
the  court ;  his  notice  was  therefore  of  im- 

Krtance  to  the  artist,  who  by  it  was  intro- 
ced  amongst  the  great,  the  learned,  and 
the  gay. 

Wisely  did  he  take  advantage  of  mixing  in 
*hia  society  to  improve  his  knowledge  of  men 
ind  things,  and  to  satisfy  that  craving  for 
enlightenment  which  he  felt  equally  when 


rambling  in  the  fields,  standing  at  his  easel, 
or  sitting  as  a  timid  listener  in  the  splendid 
saloons  of  Signor  MarinL 

This  pleasant  life  lasted  for  a  year ;  Marini 
was  his  Mecssnas ;  orders  for  paintings  flowed 
in  on  him ;  and  when,  in  1625,  his  patron 
went  to  Rome  to  visit  Pope  Urban  VIII., 
Poussin  would  have  accompanied  him,  but 
for  an  honorable  dread  of  breaking  some  en- 
gagements which  he  had  made.  Amongst 
others,  he  had  to  finish  a  large  piece  repre- 
senting the  Death  of  the  Virgin,  undertaken 
for  the  guild  of  goldsmiths,  who  presented 
every  year  a  picture  to  Notre-Dame. 

Marini  tried  in  vain  to  shake  his  resolu- 
tion. Nicholas  Poussin  had  pledged  his 
word,  and  nothing?  could  make  him  break  it 
— not  even  the  advantage  of  accomplishing, 
in  the  company  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
generous  Italian,  that  journey  to  Rome 
which  had  always  formed  his  most  cherished 
day-dream.  The  following  year,  Poussin 
went  to  Rome,  and,  to  his  great  sorrow, 
found  his  kind  patron  suffering  from  a 
malady  which  speedily  terminated  his  life. 
Thus  was  the  painter  once  more  thrown  on 
his  own  resources  in  a  city  where  he  was  a 
stranger ;  but  his  was  not  a  nature  to  be  dis- 
couraged by  adversity.  There  was  something 
grand  in  the  serenity  with  which  he  spent 
day 8  in  examining  the  wondrous  statues  of 
the  olden  time,  while  a  cheerless  attic  was 
his  lodging,  and  his  dinner  depended  on  the 
generosity  of  a  printseller  for  whom  he 
worked  occasionally,  and  who  was  not  al- 
ways in  the  humor  to  advance  money. 

Man^r  years  afterwards,  Poussin,  in  speak- 
ing of  this  period,  said  to  Chantilon  :  "  I  have 
sometimes  gone  to  bed  without  having  tasted 
food  since  the  morning,  not  because  I  had  no 
means  of  paying  at  a  hostel — although  that 
also  has  befallen  me  at  times — but  because, 
after  having  my  soul  filled  with  the  glorious 
beauty  of  ancient  art,  I  could  not  endure  to 
mingle  in  the  low,  sordid  scenes  of  a  cheap 
eating-house.  Indeed,  it  was  scarcely  a  sa- 
crifice to  do  so,  for  my  heart  was  too  full  to 
allow  me  to  feel  hunger." 

Poussin  studied  nature  with  a  minuteness 
that  often  exposed  him  to  raillery:  When- 
ever be  made  a  country  excursion,  he  brought 
back  a  bag  filled  with  pebbles  and  mosses, 
whose  various  tints  and  forms  he  afterwards 
studied  with  the  most  scrupulous  care.  Vig- 
nuel  de  Marville  asked  him  one  day  how  he 
had  reached  so  high  a  rank  among  the  great 
painters.  "  I  tried  to  neglect  nothing,  re- 
plied Poussin. 

True,  indeed,  he  had  neglected  nothing. 
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He  gave  his  days  and  nights  to  the  acquire- 
ment of  various  sciences.  He  understood 
anatomy  better  than  any  surgeon  of  his  time ; 
be  knew  history  like  a  Benedictine,  and  the 
antiquities  of  Rome  as  a  botanist  does  his 
favorite  flora.  But  architecture  was  the  art 
which  he  esteemed  most  essential  to  a 
painter;  and  accordingly  his  landscapes 
abound  in  exquisite  delineations  of  buildings. 

His  veneration  for  the  works  of  his  prede- 
cessors was  very  great.  We  find  him,  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  M.  de  Chan  til  on,  request- 
ing that  a  painting  which  he  sent  might  not 
be  placed  in  the  same  room  with  one  of 
Raphael's — "lest  the  contrast  might  ruin 
mine,  and  cause  whatever  little  beauty  it  has 
to  vanish." 

He  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Domenichino, 
and  copied  many  of  his  works.  It  happened 
one  day,  that  as  he  was  in  a  chapel  busily 
employed  in  copying  a  painting  by  that  mas- 
ter, he  saw  a  feeble  old  man  tottering  slowly 
towards  him,  leaning  on  a  crutch.  The  visi- 
tor, without  ceremony,  seated  himself  on  the 
painter's  stool,  and  began  deliberately  to  ex- 
amine his  work.  Poussin  greatly  disliked 
inquisitive  critics,  and  now  feeling  annoyed, 
he  began  to  put  up  his  pallet,  and  to  prepare 
for  leaving. 

"  You  don't  like  visitors,  young  man,"  said 
the  old  man,  smiling.  *'  Neither  did  I.  But 
when  I  was  your  age,  and,  like  you,  copying 
the  works  of  the  old  masters,  if  one  of  them 
had  come  to  look  over  my  shoulder,  and  see 
how  I  succeeded  in  reproducing  the  form 
which  he  had  created,  I  would  not  for  that 
have  put  away  my  pallet,  but  I  would*  gladly 
have  sought  his  counsel."  And  while  he 
spoke  the  handle  of  his  crutch  was  rubbing 
against  the  centre  of  the  picture. 

"  Signor,  are  you  mad  ?"  exclaimed  Pous- 
sin, seizing  the  offending  crutch. 

"  So  they  say,  my  child  ;  but  'tis  not  true. 
No,  no ;  Doraenichino  is  not  mad,  and  can 
still  give  good  advice." 

"  Domenichino  !  what !  the  great  Domen- 
ichino  ?" 

"  The  poor  Domenichino.  Yes,  you  see 
him  such  as  years  and  grief  have  made  him. 
He  has  come,  youug  man,  to  counsel  you  not 
to  follow  in  his  track,  if  you  wish  to  gain 
fortune  and  renown.  That,"  he  continued, 
pointing  to  his  own  painting,  "  is  true  and 
conscientious  art.  Well,  it  leads  to  the  alms- 
house. I  see  that  you  have  the  power  to 
become  a  great  artist.  Change  your  place ; 
be  extravagant,  capricious,  unnatural,  and 
then  you  will  succeed." 

One  may  fancy  the  feelings  of  Poussin  at 


hearing  these  words.  He  told  Domenichino 
that  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  everything  to 
the  love  of  true  art,  and  respectfully  accom- 
panied him  home. 

From  that  time  until  Zampieri's  death, 
Poussin  was  his  friend  and  pupil.  He  after* 
wards  paid  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
painter's  memory,  by  causing  his  picture  of 
the  Communion  of  St.  Jerome,  which  had 
been  thrown  aside  in  a  granary,  to  be  placed 
opposite  to  the  Transfiguration  of  Raphael. 

By  degrees,  the  marvellous  talent  of 
Poussin  became  known,  and  orders  for  paint- 
ings flowed  in  on  him.  He  might  have  be- 
come rich,  but  he  cared  not  for  wealth,  and 
was  perhaps  the  only  artist  that  ever 
thought  his  works  too  highly  paid  for.  On 
one  occasion,  being  sent  one  hundred  crowns 
for  a  picture,  he  returned  fifty. 

Cardinal  Mancini  paid  him  a  visit  one 
evening,  and  when  he  was  going  away, 
Poussin  attended  him  with  a  lantern  to  the 
outer  gate,  and  opened  it  himself.  "  I  pity 
you,"  said  the  Cardinal,  "for  not  having 
even  one  man-servant."  "  And  I  pity  your 
eminence  for  having  so  many." 

In  his  days  of  adversity,  Poussin  had  been 
kindly  received  and  nursed  in  the  house  of  a 
M.  Dughet,  whose  daughter  he  afterwards 
married.  She  was  a  simple,  kind-hearted 
woman,  and  fondly  attached  to  her  husband, 
who  appreciated  her  good  qualities,  and 
always  treated  her  with  affection,  although 
she  probably  never  inspired  him  with  ardent 
love.  Some  years  after  their  marriage,  not 
having  any  children,  Poussin  adopted  his 
wife's  younger  brother,  Gaspard  Dughet, 
who,  under  his  instructions,  became  a  painter 
of  considerable  merit.  The  remainder  of 
Poussin's  life  was  singularly  prosperous. 
He  continued  to' reside  at  Rome  until  sum- 
moned to  return  to  France  by  Louis  XIII., 
who,  finding  that  several  invitations  to  that 
effect,  conveyed  through  ambassadors,  failed 
to  bring  back  Poussin,  did  him  the  honor  to 
write  him  an  autograph  letter,  entreating  his 
presence.  The  painter  obeyed  the  flattering 
summons,  but  unwillingly.  He  felt  that  he 
was  sacrificing  his  independence  to  the 
splendid  bondage  of  a  court,  and  he  often 
remembered  with  fond  regret,  "the  peace 
and  the  sweetness  of  his  little  home." 

Two  years  he  resided  at  court,  tasting  the 
sweets  and  bitters  of  ambition — the  caresses 
of  a  powerful  king,  and  a  still  more  powerful 
cardinal — mingled  with  the  envious  intrigues 
and  malicious  detraction  of  jealous  rivals. 
Poussin  loved  not  such  a  life ;  his  free  spirit 
languished,  his  noble  heart  was  pained ;  and 
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in  1642,  he  requested  and  obtained  leave  to 
Tint  Italy,  promising,  however,  to  return. 

The  death  of  Louis  And  Richelieu,  which 
took  place  within  a  short  period  of  each 
other,  released  Poussin  from  his  pledge. 
From  that  time,  he  constantly  resided  at 
Borne,  and  executed  bis  greatest  works. 
Amongst  these  may  be  named :  Rebecca, 
77u  Seven  Sacraments,  The  Judgment  of 
Solomon,  Motet  striking  the  Rock,  Jesus 
heating  the  Blind,  and  the  Four  Seasons, 
each  being  represented  by  a  subject  from 
•acred  history.  All  these,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  The  Seven  Sacraments,  are  to  be  Been 
in  the  Louvre. 

Poussin  died  at  Rome  in  1665.  His  wife 
bad  expired  a  short  time  before,  and  grief  for 
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the  loss  of  this  fond  and  faithful  partner 
broke  down  his  energies  and  hastened  his 
decease, 

"  Her  death,"  he  wrote,  "  has  left  rae 
alone  in  the  world,  laden  with  years,  filled 
with  infirmities,  a  stranger  and  without 
friends."  All  those  whom  he  loved  hud  pre- 
ceded him  to  their  tombs,  and  the  only  rela- 
tive at  his  death-bed  win  an  avaricious 
nephew,  eager  to  seize  bis  possessions. 

The  name  of  Nicholas  Poussin  will  never 
die.  Ho  was  the  first grent  French  painter; 
and  in  him  were  united  what,  unhappily,  are 
often  dissevered,  the  highest  qualities  of  the 
head  and  of  the  heart — the  lofty  genius  of 
the  artist  with  the  humble  piety  of  the 
Christian. 
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In  former  articles  of  this  Journal  we 
have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  those  pecu- 
liar characters  which  designate  the  phy- 
sical science  of  our  own  time,  and  which 
have  mainly  contributed  to  its  astonishing 
progress  during  the  last  half-century.  Such 
an,  first,  the  higher  principles  of  inquiry 
into  nature;  involving  in  the  case  of  each 
particular  science  the  action  of  elements 
heretofore  unknown,  and  the  establishment 
of  laws  more  general  and  profound  than  any 
before  recognized  : — secondly,  the  infinite 
increase  of  exactness  required  and  obtained 
in  ail  the  methods  of  research,  whether  by 
observation  or  experiment  : — and,  thirdly, 
the  jntimnle  connection  established  amongst 
different  sciences — affording  new  illustrations 
to  each — and  tending  towards  those  great 
generalizations  which  it  is  the  object  of  all 
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philosophy  to  obtain,  not  solely  for  the  per- 
fection of  theory,  but  also  for  the  most  va- 
rious and  valuable  application  to  the  uses 
of  man.  Wo  now  revert  to  these  character- 
istic distinctions,  because  .they  are,  all  and 
each,  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  subject  be- 
fore us — one  of  the  most  recent  departments 
of  physical  knowledge,  and  hitherto  very 
slenderly  provided  with  facts  fitted  for  the 
establishment  of  general  laws  ;  but  gradually 
moulding  itself  into  the  forms  of  a  science, 
and  acquiring  connections  with  other  branches 
of  general  physics,  which  every  day  tends 
to  make  closer  and  of  higher  interest. 

In  every  age  of  the  world,  and  in  every 
region  of  it,  there  have  been  witnessed, 
amidst  the  more  constant  aspects  and  phe- 
nomena of  the  heavens,  those  strangely  irre- 
gular and  vagrant  lights,  those  "  fiery  shapes 
and  burning  cressets, '  which  suddenly  kindle 
into  brightness  above  us,  and  as  suddenly 
are  lost  again  in  darkness.  Sometimes  seen 
as  globes  of  light  in  rapid  movement — much 
more  frequently  under  the  aspect  and  name 
of  falling  or  shooting  stars,  and  these  occa- 
sionally even  crowding  certain  parts  of  the 
sky  by  their  number — such  appearances  in 
former  times  were  regarded  either  with  dull 
amazement,  or  with  superstitious  awe  as  the 
omens  of  approaching  events.     Throughout 
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all  ages,  moreover,  reports  have  existed  of 
masses  of  stone  of  various  sizes  falling  from 
the  sky,  preceded  by  vivid  light  and  explo- 
sion ;  ana  these  occurrences,  as  might  be  sap- 
posed,  have  in  all  former  times,  and  by  every 
people,  been  similarly  made  the  subject  of 
superstitious  belief.  The  Aneyle  or  sacred 
shield  of  Numa,  the  holy  Eaaba  of  Mecca, 
the  sword  of  the  Mongolian  Emperor,  and 
the  great  stone  of  the  pyramid  at  Cholula 
in  Mexico,  have  all  the  same  history  annexed 
to  them.  They  fell  from  heaven,  and  were 
venerated  in  their  presumed  divine  origin. 
These  falling  stones,  however,  though  more 
wonderful  in  many  respects,  were  much  less 
frequent  than  the  meteoric  lights  which 
blazed  before  the  eyes  of  nations ;  and  they 
were  for  the  most  part  very  vaguely  record- 
ed. As  we  shall  see  afterwards,  it  is  only 
within  the  last  half-century  that  science  has 
fully  admitted  them  within  her  pale — reluc- 
tantly, it  may  almost  be  said,  as  well  as  tar- 
dily ;  and  resting  even  more  on  proofs  fur- 
nished by  the  physical  characters  of  the  fall- 
ing bodies,  than  on  the  historical  evidence  of 
their  descent 

Nevertheless,  it  is  chiefly  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  these  Aerolites,  or  falling  stones,  that 
we  owe  the  zealous  scientific  research  which 
has  since  been  given  to  the  subject  of  me- 
teors. However  wonderful  these  phenome- 
na might  be  in  themselves,  their  aspects  and 
periods  were  seemingly  so  irregular  as  to 
render  them  insusceptible  of  that  classifica- 
tion of  facts  which  is  the  basis  of  all  true 
science.  The  untutored  gaze  of  the  multi- 
tude was  for  ages  as  productive  of  results  as 
the  observation  of  the  naturalist;  and  until 
very  recently  the  theories  of  the  latter  scarce- 
ly went  beyond  certain  vague  notions  of  in- 
flammable gases  or  electrical  actions  in  the 
atmosphere.  The  bog-vapor  kindled  above 
the  earth,  instead  of  on  its  surface — and, 
yet  more,  the  phenomenon  of  lightning  in 
its  various  forms — offered  explanations  just 
plausible  enough  to  check  further  investiga- 
tion ;  and  when  Franklin  (now  exactly  one 
hundred  years  ago)  first  drew  electrical 
sparks  from  a  thunder-cloud,  it  seemed  as  if 
a  sufficient  cause  for  meteoric  appearances 
had  been  fully  obtained.  Yet,  though  the 
dominion  of  this  great  element  of  Electricity 
has  been  extending  itself  to  our  knowledge 
ever  since,  we  shall  presently  see  that  other 
causes  are  here  concerned  ;  and  that  we  must 
carry  our  speculations  still  higher,  before  we 
can  compass  ull  the  facts  which  modern  ob- 
itervation  has  placed  before  us. 

It  wi)l  be  readily  conceived  how  much  the 


admission  of  the  fact,  that  Meteors  ore 
times  accompanied  by  the  precipitation  of 
stones  or  earthy  and  metallic  matters  from 
the  sky,  affected  every  part  of  this  inquiry. 
And  when  Chemistry  intervened,  disclosing 
the  singular  and  very  similar  composition  of 
the  bodies  thus  strangely  conveyed  to  us,  it 
became  obvious  that  new  elements  were  eon* 
earned,  of  which  science  was  required  to 
take  larger  cognizance.  About  the  mum 
period,  research  was  more  exactly  applied 
to  determine  the  height,  velocity,  and  direc- 
tion of  meteors,  and  especially  of  falling 
stars,  while  luminous  to  the  eye ;  the  results 
of  which  inquiry,  though  .  embarrassed  by 
various  difficulties,  tended  yet  further  to  re- 
move their  physical  causes  beyond  the  region 
of  our  globe,  by  showing  their  elevation 
above  the  atmosphere,  their  vast  rapidity  of 
passage  through  space,  and  lines  of  move- 
ment involving  other  forces  than  that  of  sim- 
ple gravitation  towards  the  earth.  And 
when  to  such  researches  were  added,  more 
recently,  certain  remarkable  facts  as  to  the 
periodicity  of  falling  stars,  the  inquiry  as- 
sumed at  once  a  comical  character,  associ- 
ating itself  with  some  of  the  movements  and 
higher  laws  of  the  planetary  system. 

We  have  sketched  this  preliminary  out- 
line of  the  subject,  from  a  feeling  of  the  in- 
terest which  ever  attaches  to  the  successive 
stages  of  a  new  science — those  steps  by 
which  we  ascend  from  the  rude,  doubtful,  or 
superstitious  record  of  isolated  facts,  to  the 
absolute  proof,  the  classification  of  phenom- 
ena, and  the  determination  of  the  physical 
laws  which  govern  them.  Such  notices  are 
not  more  instructive  as  to  the  philosophy  of 
the  material  world  than  in  relation  to  the 
history  of  man  himself,  thus  advancing  in 
knowledge  and  power  amidst  the  elements 
which  surround  him.* 

Though  the  subject  of  Meteors  was  thus 
brought  within  the  domain  of  science,  the 
difficulty  remained  of  giving  any  classifica- 
tion to  the  phenomena,  on  which  to  base  in- 
quiry into  their  causes  and  physical  connec- 
tions. On  what  principle  was  it  possible  to 
arrange  appearances  so  vague  and  various  in 
time,  place,  magnitude,  and  brilliancy  ?  The 
simplest  division  is  the  only  one  yet  admissi- 
ble ;  expressing  little  more  than  those  ex- 
ternal aspects  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  without  reference  to  the  physical 
causes  which  are  doubtless  concerned  in  their 


*  It  has  been  well  said  by  Laplace,  '  La  eonnai* 
sance  de  la  mithode  qui  a  guide  l'homme  de  genie 
n'eet  paa  moins  utile  au  progres  de  la  science,  et 
meme  a  ea  propre  gloire,  que  aea  dloouvertea' 
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varieties.  First  in  order  we  have  the  globes 
or  balls  of  light  (bolides),  appearing  suddenly, 
and  having  certain  physical  characters,  to 
which  we  shall  afterwards  advert.  Secondly, 
falling  or  shooting  stars  (itoiles  JUantes),  seen 
as  all  times  and  in  all  countries,  but  more 
numerously  at  certain  periods,  and  more  fre- 
quently under  the  clear  skies  of  tropical  re- 
Sns.  Thirdly,  Aerolites,  or  meteoric  stones, 
[bring  greatly  in  sise  and  form,  but  with 
various  characters  showing  a  common  origin, 
and  this  wholly  alien  to  the  planet  on  which 
they  fall. 

The  spirit  of  inquiry  awakened  on  the  sub- 
ject of  meteors,  and  the  objects  thus  far  de- 
fined, it  was  natural  to  recur  to  history  and 
tradition  for  evidences  of  similar  phenomena 
in  prior  ages.  This  research,  as  we  have  al- 
ready intimated,  was  fertile  of  ourious  re- 
sults—derived as  well  from  the  classic  wri- 
ters of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  from  the  re- 
cords of  the  dark  ages  and  of  every  interve- 
ning century  to  our  own  time.  The  most 
remote  regions,  as  well  as  periods,  contributed 
to  this  testimony — the  facts  sometimes  color- 
ad  by  superstition,  sometimes  obscured  by  im- 
perfect report;  but  numerous  and  exact 
enough  for  comparison  with  our  own  obser- 
Tations,  and  giving  full  proof  of  the  unifor- 
mity of  the  phenomena  throughout.  Poetry 
naturally  busied  itself  with  these  vagrant 
lights  of  heaven,  and  we  might  cite  various 
passages  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets, 
which,  though  in  some  part  ambiguous  from 
the  association  of  lightning  with  meteoric 
appearances,  yet  manifestly  include  the  latter 
in  their  appeal  to  the  imagination.*  The 
historians  of  antiquity  denote  them  in  more 
or  less  detail,  and  with  various  degrees  of 
belief.  The  naturalists  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
from  Aristotle  down  to  Seneca  and  Pliny, 
have  not  only  left  descriptions  copious  enough 
to  identify  all  the  appearances  with  those  of 
oar  own  time,  but  have  here  and  there  offer- 
ed suggestions  as  to  natural  causes  which  are 
(airly  admissible  among  the  hypotheses  of 
more  recent  date. 

But  the  highest  interest  in  these  records  of 

Kt  times  attaches  itself  to  the  fall  of  Aero- 
b  ;  and  as  we  propose  to  take  this  class  of 

mm  —  ' 

*  Virgil,  in  the  more  practical  description  of  his 
Georgian,  connects  falling  stars  with  the  approach  of 


8s»pe  etiam  stellas,  vento  impendente,  videbis 

Pracipites  ccelo  labi,  Ac 
Both  Theophrattus  and  Pliny  admit  the  same  idea. 
If  this  connection  were  generally  true,  which  we 
doubt,  it  probably  depends  merely  on  the  rising 
wind  dispelling  vapors  which  before  hid  these  mat- 
ters from  sight 


meteors  first  into  view,  we  may  reasonably 
dwell  for  a  moment  upon  their  early  his- 
tory. The  phrases  of  Lapidibus  plvit,  Crebri 
ceciderunt  a  cash  lapides,  (fee,  are  familiar  to 
us  from  Livy,  and  may  no  longer  be  disre- 
garded as  the  idle  tales  of  a  superstitious  age. 
^Eschylus,  in  the  fragment  we  possess  of  his 
Prometheus  Unbound,  alludes  to  a  shower  of 
rounded  stones  sent  down  by  Jupiter  from 
a  cloud.  But  the  most  remarkable  and  au- 
thentic record  of  antiquity  is  that  of  the  mas- 
sive stone  which  fell  in  the  78th  Olympaid 
(about  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Socrates),  at 
^Egospotamos  on  the  Hellespont — the  place 
soon  afterwards  dignified,  or  defaced,  as  opi- 
nion may  be,  by  that  naval  victory  of  Lysan- 
der  which  subjected  Athens  and  Greece,  for 
a  time,  to  the  Spartan  power.  The  philoso- 
pher Anaxagoras  was  said  to  have  predicted 
the  fall  of  this  stone  from  the  Sun — a  pre- 
diction, doubtless,  like  many  others,  following 
after  the  event.  It  is  expressly  mentioned 
by  Aristotle ;  by  the  author  of  the  Parian 
Chronicle ;  by  Diogenes  of  Apollonia,  who 
speaks  of  it  as  "  falling  in  flames  ;"  and  most 
fully  by  Plutarch  and  Pliny,  both  of  whom 
distinctly  state  it  to  be  shown  in  their  time — 
that  is,  in  the  6th  century  after  its  fall. 
Pliny's  description  is  well  marked — Qui  lapis 
etiam  nunc  ostenditur,  magnitudine  vehis,  co- 
lore adusto;  and  he  adds  the  fact  that  a 
burning  comet  (meteor)  accompanied  its  de- 
scent.* 

We  see  no  cause  whatever  to  doubt  the 
authenticity  of  this  statement,  of  which  the 
wery  phrase  colore  adusto  is  a  striking  verifi- 
cation. If  the  mass  remained  visible,  and  of 
such  magnitude  as  described,  down  to  Pliny's 
time,  it  is  far  from  impossible  that  it  may 
even  now  be  re-discovered — with  the  aid, 
perchance,  of  some  stray  tradition  attached 
to  the  place — surviving,  as  often  happens, 
the  lapse  of  ages,  the  changes  of  human  do- 
minion, and  even  the  change  of  race  itself  on 

*  Plutarch,  who  reasons  with  force  and  perti- 
nency as  to  the  origin  of  this  stone  (in  VitQ  Ly$an» 
dri),  explicitly  states  that  it  was  still  held  in  much 
veneration  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Chenonesua, 
He  also  speaks  of  its  vast  size,  and  of  the  tradition 
of  a  fiery  cloud  or  globe  which  preceded  its  fall.  In 
his  book  De  Placit  Philos,  he  alludes  to  it  again,  as 
«rupofii<5w£  xarsvs-x&svra  atfrspa,  rfrpivov.  Pliny 
mentions  a  smaller  meteoric  stone,  religiously  pre- 
served in  the  gymnasium  at  Abydos,  also  said  to 
have  been  predicted  by  Anaxagoras.  This  co- 
incidence of  time  and  place  might  lead  to  the  sus- 
picion that  both  were  derived  from  the  same  me- 
teor. He  further  notices  a  stone  of  recent  fall 
which  he  had  himself  seen  at  Vooontii  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Gallia  Narbonensis— now  Vaison  in  Pro- 
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the  spot.  Only  one  slight  effort,  as  fnr  as 
we  know,  has  been  made  for  the  recovery  of 
this  ancient  aerolite.  We  marvel  that  some 
of  our  Oriental  travellers  do  not  abstract  a 
few  days  from  the  seraglios,  mosques,  and 
bazaars  of  Constantinople — (and,  we  fear, 
we  must  further  add,  from  the  lounging  life 
of  the  Per*  Hotel) — to  engage  deliberately 
in  the  attempt.  Fame  earned  by  discovery 
in  travel  is  no  longer  so  common  a  commodity 
that  the  chances  of  it  should  be  disdained. 
In  this  case,  the  research,  if  successful,  would 
be  of  interest  enough  both  for  history  and 
science  to  perpetuate  a  man's  name.* 

While  the  antiquity  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
as  well  as  the  middle  ages  of  Europe,  furnish 
us  only  with  scattered  notices  of  these  aerol- 
ites, it  is  far  otherwise  with  the  Chinese — 
that  singular  people,  whose  language,  institu- 
tions, and  methods  of  thought  might  almost 
suggest  them  as  a  race  of  men  struck  off 
from  some  other  planet.  There  exist  in 
China  authentic  catalogues  of  the  remark- 
able meteors  of  all  classes,  aerolites  included, 
which  have  appeared  there  during  a  period 
of  2400  years.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  mi- 
nuteness of  these  records — the  translation  of 


*  Though  the  locality  of  this  stone  is  not  further 
indicated  than  by  the  statement  of  its  fall  at  ^Egoe- 
potamos,  yet  the  invariable  manner  in  which  it  is 
thus  described  defines  tolerably  well  the  district  to 
be  examined.  We  learn  from  the  old  geographers 
that  there  was  a  town  called  <£feospotami  on  the 
Thracian  side  the  Hellespont,  and  we  may  infer  a 
stream  or  streams,  from  which  its  name  was  de- 
rived. The  description  of  the  naval  fight  and  the 
situation  relatively  to  Lampsacus  (the  modern 
Lamtaki)  further  define  the  locality  within  certain 
limits.  The  traveller  devoting  himself  to  the  re- 
search might  make  his  head-quarters  at  various 
places  near  to  the  spot  in  question.  He  should 
render  himself  previously  familiar  with  the  aspect 
of  meteoric  stones,  as  now  seen  in  the  Museums  and 
Mineralogical  Cabinets  throughout  Europe.  He 
must  study  the  character  of  the  rocks  and  fragment- 
ary masses  in  the  vicinity,  so  as  more  readily  to  ap- 
preciate the  differences  of  aspect  He  must  expect 
the  possibility  of  a  small  part  only  of  the  mass  ap- 
pearing above  the  surface ;  and  his  eye  must  be 
awake  and  active  for  any  such  partial  appearances. 
If  the  stone  sought  for  were  wholly  concealed  by 
alluvial  deposits,  the  research  of  course  would  be 
vain,  unless  happily  aided  by  some  local  traditions, 
as  we  have  noticed  above.  Such  traditions,  even  in 
the  outset,  should  be  sedulously  sought  for;  the 
manner  of  doing  which  most  effectively  must  be 
determined  at  the  time  and  place.  We  will  add 
further  that  the  autumnal  months  should  be  avoid- 
ed, as  the  malaria  fever  is  rife  at  this  season  on  the 
shores  of  the  Dardanelles. 

We  could  hardly  hope  to  recover  any  remnant  of 
the  great  stone  which  was  seen  to  fell  at  Narni, 
a.d.  921,  and  is  described  as  projecting  four  feet 
above  the  water  of  the  river  into  which  it  felL 


which  we  owe  to  the  lamented  Ed.  Biot-Ht 
is  enough  to  mention  that  in  the  three  cen- 
turies from  a.d.  960  to  1270  not  fewer  than 
1470  meteors  are  registered  by  the  Chinese 
observers,  who  seem  to  have  been  officially 
employed  for  this  purpose.*     It  is  only  of 
late  years  that  the  science  of  Europe  has 
placed  itself  in  competition  with  these  extra* 
ordinary  documents.     Though  instances  of 
falling  stones  were  continually  multiplying 
themselves  in  France,  England,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  elsewhere,  the  only  memoirs  we 
know  on  the  subject,  before   the   time  of 
Chladni,  are  that  of  the  Jesuit  Doraenko 
Troili,  and  another  we  shall  afterwards  no- 
tice.   The  work  of  Chladni  in  1794  formed 
an  epoch  in  the  study  of  meteorites.     This 
philosopher,  still  better  known  by  his  admir- 
able mode  of  demonstrating  the  vibrations 
and  quiescent  lines  which  enter  into  the  phe- 
nomena of  sound,  was  the  first  to  collect  all 
the  authentic  instances  of  aerolitea  :  a  cata- 
logue much  enlarged  since,  but  very  valuable 
at  the  time,  and  showing  great  zeal  of  re- 
search.   Until  this  moment  scarcely  one  man 
of  science  had  given  assent  to,  or  even  con- 
sidered the  subject  as  a  matter  of  evidence. 
The  speculations  of  Kepler,  Halley,  Maske- 
Ivne,  and  others,  as  to  meteoric  matters  in 
the  planetary  space,  scarcely  touched  upon 
the   history  or   theory  of  meteoric   atones. 
Yet  it  would  seem  a  case  where  history  had 
some  claim  to  credit,  since  the  facts  were  of 
a  nature  which  imagination  or  fear  could 
hardly  mystify  or  distort.     Meteors  seen  and 
heard  to  explode — stones  at  the  same  time 
falling  to  the  earth,  and  frequently  discovered 
and  examined  at  the  time  of  their  fall- 
sometimes  falling  as  single  and  heated  mass- 
es, sometimes  numerous  enough  to  be  de- 
scribed  as  a  shower — these  are  things  so 
simple   and    distinct   in    narrative    that   we 
could  not  easily  refuse  belief  to  them,  even 
had  we  less  testimony  from  similar  occur- 
rences in  our  own  time.     It  is  one  of  the 
many  instances  furnished  by  science  of  an- 
cient truths,  long  obscured   or  discredited, 
coming  suddenly  into  fresh  light,  and  receiv- 
ing illustration  from   new  and   unexpected 
sources.   The  chemist's  crucible,  and  the  eye 
of  the  mineralogist,  disclosed  results  as  to 
these  stones  which  no  conjecture  could  have 

*  The  observations  from  the  seventh  century  be- 
fore Christ  to  960  were  derived  by  M.  Biot  from 
the  work  of  Ma-touan-lin,  an  eminent  Chinese 
author  towards  the  end  of  the  13th  century.  Inose 
of  the  three  centuries  succeeding  a.d.  960  come 
under  the  annals  of  the  dynasty  of  Soung,  which 
during  this  period  had  dominion  in  China. 
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anticipated,  and  eventually  compelled  the 
belief  so  long  and  obstinately  denied. 

The  stone  which  fell  at  Wold  Cottage  in 
Yorkshire,  in  1795,  was  that  which  contri- 
buted most  explicitly  to  this  conversion.  Its 
fall  was  seen  by  two  persons,  following  an 
explosion  in  the  air.  It  had  penetrated  to 
a  depth  of  18  inches  in  the  soil  and  chalk, 
whence  it  was  taken.  It  weighed  about  56 
lbs.  Happily  it  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
an  able  chemist  of  the  time,  Mr.  Howard, 
whose  analysis  of  it  was  published  in  the 
Ph.  Transactions  for  1802.  Yet  when  Pic- 
tet,  who  had  just  come  from  England,  read 
a  communication  to  the  French  Institute  on 
this  subject,  "il  y  trouva  une  incredulity 
telle  qu'il  lui  fallut  une  sorte  de  courage  pour 
achever  sa  lecture."  A  month  after,  how- 
ever, Yauquelin  produced  to  the  Institute  an 
analysis  of  his  own,  fully  confirming  that  of 
Howard — a  few  months  later  the  great  fall 
of  Btones,  2,000  or  3,000  in  number,  "une 
veritable  pluie  des  pierres  m6t6oriques,"  oc- 
curred at  L'Aigle,  in  Normandy : — the  infor- 
mation was  obtained  at  the  same  time  of  a 
numerous  shower  of  stones  at  Benares,  on  the 
Ganges — and  similar  evidences  multiplied 
from  every  side.  The  fall  at  L'Aigle,  how- 
ever, may  be  noted  above  all,  as  it  led  to  a 
minute  local  investigation  by  Biot;  who 
hastened  himself  to  the  spot,  and  with  cha- 
racteristic zeal  and  ability  not  merely  authen- 
ticated the  event,  but  obtained  proof  as  to 
various  incidents  attending  it,  of  great  value 
to  the  true  theory  of  these  falling  bodies. 
Of  these  the  most  important  was  the  fact, 
well  ascertained,  that  the  direction  of  the 
meteors  from  which  the  stones  fell  must 
have  been  oblique  to  the  horizon.*  The  con- 
victions of  a  man  like  Biot,  founded  on  per- 
sonal investigation,  may  be  fairly  admitted 
as  another  epoch  in  the  history  of  aerolites. 

The  striking  concurrence  of  such  instances 
with  those  of  more  ancient  tradition  over- 
came all  remaining  doubt ;  and  when  Chladni 
published  his  second  and  more  valuable  work 
in  1819,  with  a  copious  record  of  aerolites, 
registered  according  to  the  periods  and 
places  of  their  fall,  as  well  as  the  directions 
of  their  line  of  descent,  his  statements  were 
received  with  entire  assent  by  the  scientific 


*  This  was  most  ingeniously  determined  by  ob- 
serving the  outline  of  the  surface  upon  which  the 
fell  occurred — found  to  be  elliptical,  and  not  circu- 
lar, as  it  would  have  been  had  they  dropped  verti- 
cally. The  meteor  was  circular,  large,  ana  brilliant 
—and  exploiaons  were  heard  over  a  wide  tract  of 
country.  The  atones  were  hot>  and  exhaled  a 
strong  sulphureous  smell* 

vol.  xxvm.  »o.  m. 


world.  His  details  had  the  effect  not  only 
of  authenticating  the  fall  of  such  stones  from 
the  sky,  but  further  of  assigning  a  meteoric 
character  to  certain  strange  ferruginous 
masses  found  in  different  countries,  regarding 
which  only  vague  traditions  existed,  or  which 
had  no  history  at  all  but  that  of  their  out- 
ward aspect.*  These  masses,  some  of  them 
of  vast  weight  and  dimensions,  and  manifestly 
foreign  to  the  localities  in  which  they  are 
found,  have  enough  of  kindred  with  aerolites 
to  justify  the  name  of  meteoric  iron,  and  to 
make  it  probable  that  they  are  of  common 
origin.  The  largest  yet  known  is  the  one 
estimated  to  weigh  about  1 4,000  lbs.— dis- 
covered at  Otumpa,  in  Brazil,  in  a  locality 
where  there  is  no  iron,  nor  rock  of  any  kind 
near  the  surface.  Another,  little  inferior  in 
size,  has  been  found  near  Bahia,  A  smaller 
mass,  but  nearer  to  us,  is  that  from 
the  neighborhood  of  Andernach,  weighing 
3,300  lbs.  The  volcanic  locality  might  ren- 
der the  origin  of  this  ambiguous ;  but  its 
analysis  by  Professor  Bischoff  of  Bon,  in 
showing  a  compound  of  soft  metallic  iron 
with  a  small  proportion  of  nickel,  leaves 
little  doubt  of  its  belonging  to  the  class  of 
meteoric  bodies.  Another  remarkable  speci- 
men is  the  Siberian  stone,  described  by 
Pallas,  and  which  we  have  ourselves  seen  in 
the  Imperial  Museum  at  Petersburgh,  com- 
posed of  soft  spongy  iron  and  olivine.  The 
Tartars  on  the  spot  had  a  tradition  of  the 
fall  of  this  stone  from  the  sky,  as  the  Mon- 
golians have  of  a  fragment  of  black  rock,  40 
feet  high,  near  the  sources  of  the  Yellow 
River.  The  great  Brazilian  mass,  as  far  as 
we  can  tell,  has  no  story  belonging  to  it. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  theory  of  the 
bodies  thus  admitted  to  have  been  cast  upon 
the  earth,  we  must  say  something  more  of 
their  chemical  composition — inasmuch  as  this 
is  not  only  remarkable  in  itself,  but  closely 
concerned  in  their  theory,  and  with  other 
speculations  of  high  interest.  Collecting  the 
results  of  all  the  best  analyses  down  to  the 
present  time,  we  find  the  actual  number  of 

*  The  total  number  of  aerolites  which  Chladni 
has  registered  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era  to  1818  is  165,  but  some  of  these 
must  be  regarded  as  doubtful.  The  distribution  of 
them  by  countries  is  chiefly  of  value  as  showing, 
what  might  have  been  expected,  the  universality  of 
the  phenomena  over  the  earth.  From  1600  to  1818 
we  have  the  record  of  17  in  Great  Britain,  15  in 
France,  17  in  Germany.  As  to  the  hours  of  falling, 
a  large  proportion  are  registered  as  having  fallen 
during  the  day ;  but  this  difference  is  readily  ac- 
counted for,  and  does  not  alone  justify  an  inference 
aa  to  inequality  in  the  event 
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recognized  elements  discovered  in  aerolites 
to  be  nineteen  or  twenty — that  is,  about  one- 
third  of  the  whole  number  of  elementary 
substances  (or  what  we  are  yet  forced  to  re- 
gard as  such)  discovered  on  the  earth. 
Further,  all  these  aerolitic  elements  actually 
exist  in  the  earth,  though  never  similarly 
combined  there.  No  new  substance  has 
hitherto  come  to  us  from  without ;  and  the 
most  abundant  of  our  terrestrial  metals,  Iron, 
is  that  which  is  largely  predominant  in  aero- 
lites ;  forming  frequently,  as  in  some  of  the 
instances  just  mentioned,  upwards  of  90  parts 
in  100  of  the  mass.  Seven >  other  metals — 
copper,  tin,  nickel,  cobalt,  chrome,  manga- 
nese, and  molybdena — enter  variously  into 
the  composition  of  these  stones.  Cobalt  and 
nickel  are  the  most  invariably  present ;  but 
the  proportion  of  all  is  trifling  compared 
with  that  of  iron.  Further,  there  have 
been  found  in  different  aerolites  six  alkalies 
and  earths ;  namely, — soda,  potash,  mag- 
nesia, lime,  silica,  and  alumina ;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  these,  carbon,  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
and  hydrogen.  Finally,  oxygen  must  also 
be  named  as  a  constituent  of  many  aerolites, 
entering  into  the  composition  of  several  of 
the  substances  just  mentioned. 

As  respects  the  manner  of  conjunction  of 
these  elements,  it  is  exceedingly  various  in 
different  aerolites.  A  few  there  are,  espe- 
cially examined  by  Berzelius  and  Rose,  con- 
taining olivine,  augite,  hornblende  and  other 
earthy  minerals;  and  closely  resembling 
certain  crystalline  compounds,  which  we  find 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  But  in  much 
the  larger  proportion,  as  we  have  said,  iron 
Is  the  ruling  ingredient ;  and  we  are  justified 
in  concluding  that  this  metal,  so  remarkable 
an  element  in  the  composition  of  our  globe, 
exists  yet  more  abundantly  in  those  parts  of 
space,  or  in  those  aggregations  of  matter, 
whence  such  stones  are  projected  upon  the 
earth. 

We  need  not  expatiate  on  the  value  of 
these  results.  Curious  and  unexpected  in 
themselves,  they  will  be  found,  as  we  pursue 
our  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  aerolites,  to 
possess  a  still  higher  interest  as  the  expo- 
nents of  conditions  of  matter  extraneous  to 
our  own  globe.  We  shall  revert  to  them 
afterwards  in  this  sense ;  expressing,  mean- 
while, our  hope  that  these  analyses  will  be 
sedulously  multiplied  as  occasions  may  occur, 
so  as  to  obtain  some  larger  and  more  exact 
generalization  of  facts,  or  perchance  the  dis- 
covery of  some  element  hitherto  unknown  to 
us.  The  same  age  which  has  created  a  cir- 
cuit for  hitman   language  and  intelligence 


through  wires,  water,  and  rock ;  and  hat 
made  the  sunbeam  execute  in  a  few  seconds 
the  most  delicate  delineations  of  man  and 
nature  ;  may  well  aspire  to  carry  its  Che* 
mistry  into  space,  and  to  seek  conclusions  as 
to  other  matter  than  that  which  surrounds  us 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  We  may  justly 
apply  to  the  science  of  our  own  day  a  sen- 
tence of  older  date  and  other  application — 
Si  computes  annos,  exiguum  tempos — si  vices 
rerum,  cevum  putes. 

We  have  yet  to  notice  briefly  other  physi- 
cal characters  belonging  to  these  singular 
bodies.  An  important  fact  is  their  general 
fragmentary  aspect,  as  if  struck  off  or  de- 
tached from  some  larger  mass.  Their  spe- 
cific gravity  varies  greatly  according  to  the 
proportion  of  metallic  constituents,  ranging 
from  twice  even  to  six  or  seven  times  the 
weight  of  water.  The  mean  is  considerably 
above  that  of  the  mineral  masses  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  though  much  below  5'5, 
or  the  mean  of  the  whole  earth.  A  notable 
and  very  uniform  character  of  aerolites  is  the 
shining  dark  crust  enveloping  them.  It  is 
generally  very  thin;  but  indicates  by  its 
aspect,  and  by  its  entire  separation  from  the 
mass  within,  some  rapid  action  of  heat,  which 
has  not  had  time  to  penetrate  more  deeply 
into  the  substance  of  the  stone. 

The  question  as  to  the  mean  velocity  of 
aerolites,  in  approaching  the  earth,  can  only 
be  settled  by  approximation,  and  this  per- 
haps not  a  very  close  one.  The  observa- 
tions bearing  on  this  point  are  limited,  in 
great  part,  to  the  meteoric  appearances  pre- 
ceding the  fall.  The  conclusions  obtained 
by  Olbers  and  others  would  justify  the  belief 
in  a  mean  velocity  exceeding  twenty  miles  in 
a  second ;  a  rate  of  movement  further  attest- 
ed by  the  depth  to  which  many  of  them  pen- 
etrate into  the  earth ;  and  becoming,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  an  important  element 
towards  the  solution  of  many  questions  in  the 
theory  of  these  bodies. 

The  main  facts  as  to  Aerolites  thus  authen- 
ticated, the  question  as  to  their  origin  comes 
yet  more  forcibly  into  view.  And,  in  truth, 
there  are  few  questions  more  curious — not 
less  to  the  unenlightened  than  to  men  of  sci- 
ence— in  the  novelty  and  vastness  of  the  sug- 
gestions they  press  upon  the  mind.  Whence, 
and  by  what  force,  do  these  stones — some  of 
them  so  massive,  all  so  remarkable  in  com- 
position— descend  upon  the  earth  ? 

It  could  scarcely  perhaps  be  surmised  that 
five  different  solutions  have  been  offered  in 
answer  to  this  question.  We  might  even 
name  six,  could  we  for  a  moment  admit  the 
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Yague  notion  that  these  aerolites  may  be  the 
"product  of  our  own  volcanoes — stones  forci- 
bly ejected  thence,  partaking  for  a  time  of 
the  motion  of  the  earth,  but  in  the  end  re- 
taining to  it.  The  negative  evidence  here  is 
bo  obvious  and  complete,  that  we  have  no 
need  to  do  more  than  slightly  refer  to  it. 
This  opinion  has  no  longer  a  single  advocate. 

A  second  hypothesis,  involving  telluric 
origin,  has  little  more  of  proof  or  probability 
to  recommend  it.  This  is,  that  stones  do  not 
actually  fall,  but  that  lightning  or  electricity 
in  some  meteoric  shape,  impinging  upon  the 
earth,  fuses  the  earthy  and  metallic  materi- 
als on  the  spot,  so  as  to  admit  of  their  re-con- 
solidation in  these  new  forms.  Other  refuta- 
tion of  this  opinion  is  not  needed  than  a  sim- 
ple regard  to  the  composition  of  aerolites,  to 
their  occasional  magnitude,  and  to  the  great 
number  often  appearing  at  the  same  time. 
But,  in  truth,  the  notion  is  one  that  was  never 
more  than  vaguely  held,  and  has  long  since 
been  given  up  as  untenable. 

Another  solution  still  has  been  proposed, 
also  deriving  the  phenomena  from  terrestrial 
eauses.  This  is  the  hypothesis  of  atmos- 
pheric origin ;  adopted  by  many  in  the  out- 
set of  the  inquiry,  from  the  seeming  difficulty 
of  carrying  speculation  beyond  the  limits  of 
our  globe.  Using  the  fact  just  ascertained 
of  the  identity  of  the  materials  of  aerolites 
with  elements  existing  on  the  earth,  they  as- 
sumed (but  without  explaining  the  manner 
or  course  of  such  operation)  that  these  ele- 
ments might  be  slowly  absorbed  into  the 
atmosphere,  and  retained  there  in  a  state  of 
extreme  diffusion,  until  some  accidental  agen- 
cy either  (electrical  or  force  of  other  kind) 
caused  their  sudden  aggregation,  and  preci- 
pitated them  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  un- 
der the  forms  and  conditions  actually  obser- 
ved. In  this  theory  the  light,  heat,  and  deto- 
nation attending  their  fall,  were  attributed  to 
the  vehemence  of  the  forces  and  actions  bring- 
ing these  substances  into  a  solid  form,  from 
their  highly  diffused  or  gaseous  state.  The 
opinion  derived  its  chief  authority  from  Dr. 
ham's  Lithologie  AtmospfUrique — a  book  of 
merit  as  an  historical  record,  but  largely 
imaginative  in  all  that  relates  to  these  me- 
tallic and  earthy  vapors — massees  sphLrique- 
ment,  et  isoUes  les  uncs  des  autres — which  he 
presumed  to  exist  in  the  atmosphere  around 


We  speak  of  this  theory  in  the  past  tense, 
because,  though  at  first  taken  up  by  many, 
it  was  impossible  long  to  maintain  it,  in  the 
absence  of  all  proof,  and  in  the  face  of  facts 
which  gave  it  every  character  of  physical  im- 


possibility. Vauquelin,  to  whom  Izarn  ad- 
dressed his  views,  explicitly  rep  ?lled  them  : 
'  J'aime  encore  mieux  croire  que  ces  pierres 
viennent  de  la  lune,  que  d'admettre  que  les 
substances  les  plus  fixes  que  nous  connaissons 
se  trouvent  an  assez  grande  quantity  dans 
l'atmosphere  pour  y  produire  des  concretions 
aussi  consid6rables  que  celles  qu'on  dit  en 
6tre  tombdes.'  We  hardly,  indeed,  need 
comment  on  the  infinite  improbability  that 
such  materials  as  iron,  nickel,  silex,  magne- 
sia, <fcc,  should  be  absorbed  into,  and  exist 
in  the  atmosphere — exist,  too,  in  its  upper 
and  lighter  stratum,  since  the  most  refined 
analysis  has  detected  no  such  elements  in 
the  lower.  Not  less  improbable  is  it  that 
matters  diffused  with  such  exquisite  minute- 
ness, as  these  hypothetically  must  be,  should 
thus  suddenly  coalesce  into  a  dense  solid. 
The  action  of  centripetal  aggregation  must 
be  carried  on  simultaneously  over  a  vast  ex- 
tent of  space  to  produce  such  effect ;  nor,  in 
truth,  do  we  yet  know  any  physical  force  or 
law  capable  of  the  peculiar  action  required. 
A  more  positive  objection  to  the  atmospheric 
theory  is  the  direction  of  movement  and  fall, 
as  repeatedly  ascertained  in  the  case  of  these 
bodies.  Had  they  been  formed  in  the  at- 
mosphere, whatever  the  process  of  aggrega- 
tion, their  fall  must  have  been  perpendicular 
to  the  earth's  surface  at  the  place,  instead 
of  oblique,  as  we  generally  find  it  to  be. 

Thus  compelled  to  seek  for  a  source  be- 
yond the  limits  of  terrestrial  action,  the  hy- 
pothesis of  lunar  origin  next  came  into  no- 
tice, and  was  discussed  or  advocated  by  phi- 
losophers of  much  higher  eminence.  Won- 
der has  been  called  the  mother  of  Wisdom, 
and  bare  conjecture  has  oftentimes  long  an- 
teceded  the  researches  and  results  of  more 
exact  science.  A  fall  of  stones  at  Milan, 
about  the  year  1660,  l»y  which  a  Franciscan 
monk  was  killed — (one  of  three  or  four  re- 
corded instances  of  death  from  this  cause) — 
led  a  naturalist  of  that  country,  Paolo  Ter- 
zago,  to  publish  his  conjecture  that  these 
stones  might  come  from  the  moon.  Another 
great  fall  of  aerolites  at  Sienna,  134  years 
afterwards,  brought  the  higher  genius  of 
Olbers  to  researches  founded  on  the  same 
idea,  which  seems  to  have  been  dormant  in 
the  interval.  In  1705  he  examined  the  ques- 
tion of  the  initial  velocity  required  to  project 
a  body  from  the  surface  of  the  moon  so  that 
it  might  reach  the  earth,  and  determined  this 
to  be  about  8,000  feet  in  a  second.  The  lu- 
nar theory,  and  the  dynamic  questions  con- 
nected with  it,  which  Humboldt  whimsically 
entitles  the    ballistickes  problem,  speedily 
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engaged  the  attention  of  other  philosophers. 
A  characteristically  bold  and  terse  speech  of 
Laplace,  at  the  Institute,  in  December  1802, 
gave  impulse  as  well  as  sanction  to  the  in- 

Suiry.  It  was  made  on  the  occasion,  alrea- 
y  alluded  to,  when  the  report  of  the  analy- 
sis of  meteoric  stones  by  Howard  and  Vau- 
quelin,.  and  the  inferences  thence  derived, 
atill  found  an  incredulous  audience  in  this 
learned  body. 

To  that  of  Laplace  may  be  added  the  other 
eminent  names  of  Poisson,  Biot,  and  Berze- 
lius,  as  successively  engaged  with  the  hypo- 
thesis of  lunar  origin  ;  and  their  respective 
calculations  of  the  projectile  force  required 
were  sufficiently  alike  to  justify  the  conclu- 
sion of  Olbers,  stated  above.    The  argument 
then  stood,  and  still  stands,  thus.     It  is  well 
known  that  the  hemisphere  of  the  moon, 
permanently  opposed  to  the  earth,  offers  the 
aspect  of  mountains  of  great  height,  and  of 
numerous  craters  —  the  latter  resembling 
very  exactly  in  character  those  of  our  own 
volcanoes,  but  much  more  spacious  and  pro- 
found.*   That  internal  forces  exist,  or  have 
existed,  within  this  satellite,  capable  of  pow- 
erfully disrupting,  elevating,  and  projecting 
from  its  surface,  must  be  deemed  certain  in 
fact,  notwithstanding   that  all  astronomical 
observation  goes  to  disprove  the  existence  of 
a  lunar  atmosphere  or  lunar  seas.     Why  not 
suppose  stones  to  be  projected  thence  (no 
atmospheric  pressure  existing  to  retard  or 
arrest  them)  with  force  enough  to  depass 
the  limits  of  the  moon's  attraction,  and  to 
come  within  Chat  of  the  earth  ?    The  calcu- 
lations just  referred  to  concur  in  the  result, 
that  an  initial  velocity  five  or  six  times  as 
great  as  that  of  a  ball  issuing  from  the  can- 
non's mouth  might  carry  a  stone  so  far  that 
it  would  not  return  to  the  moon,  but  either 
continue  to  revolve  subordinately  to  new  at- 
tractions, or  be  precipitated  upon  a  body  of 
more  powerful  attraction  if  approaching  its 
sphere.     Berzelius  went  further  in  his  adop- 
tion of  the  lunar  hypothesis ;  and,  looking  to 
the  chemical  composition  of  aerolites,  inge- 

*  The  great  works  of  Schrotter,  and  Beer  and 
Midler,  on  the  Moon,  are  well  known  to  our  astro- 
nomical readers.  Not  equally  known  are  the  sin- 
gular researches  of  Mr.  Nasmyth,  of  Manchester,  on 
a  certain  definite  portion  01  the  moon's  surface, 
about  as  large  as  Ireland,  named  in  lunar  topo- 
graphy Morolyehut.  Several  years  of  constant  ob- 
servation given  to  that  one  region — a  limitation  of 
object  generally  fertile  of  results— have  enabled 
this  diligent  observer  to  construct  a  model  and  maps 
on  a  large  scale,  wonderfully  illustrating  the  vol- 
canic character  of  the  moon's  surface,  and  the  vast 
changes  by  disruption  and  elevation  which  have 
occurred  there. 


niously  conjectured  that  an  excess  of  iron  on 
one  side  of  the  moon  might  fairly  account 
for  the  fact  of  this  side  being  constantly  op- 
posed to  the  magnetic  globe  of  the  earth. 

The  hypothesis,  thus  powerfully  advoca- 
ted, has  been  displaced,  not  so  much  by  re- 
cent negative  proofs,  as  by  the  want  of  fur- 
ther and  more  assured  evidence ;  and  by  the 
introduction  of  different  views,  which  con- 
nect the  phenomena  of  aerolites  more  direct- 
ly with  those  of  other  meteors,  and  associate 
the  whole  with  the  general  conditions  of  the 
planetary  system.  The  lunar  theory,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  has  remained  stationary  at 
the  point  whence  it  started ;  nor  is  there,  as 
far  as  we  can  see,  any  source  of  fresh  knowl- 
edge within  our  reach.  Even  with  the  pow- 
erful telescopes  we  now  possess,  no  proof 
has  been  obtained  of  present  volcanic  activi- 
ty in  the  moon ;  and,  looking  backwards  to 
that  which  may  have  existed  heretofore,  we 
must  admit  the  need  of  a  projectile  force 
much  greater  than  that  first  presumed,  to 
explain  the  actual  mean  velocity  of  aerolites 
in  approaching  the  earth.  It  has  been  cal- 
culated by  Olbers  (and  we  believe  not  dis- 
puted) that  the  initial  velocity  at  the  moony 
to  satisfy  this  condition,  must  be  twelve  or 
fourteen  times  greater  than  that  assigned  by 
Laplace  and  others : — a  projectile  force  far 
exceeding  that  of  our  own  volcanoes — and 
which,  did  it  exist,  would  not  cast  these 
masses  upon  the  earth,  but  cause  them,  as 
Olbers  and  Bessel  have  shown,  to  revolve  in 
orbits  about  the  sun. 

Another  hypothesis,  having  kindred  with 
the  one  just  considered,  is  that  which  sup- 
poses these  aerolites  to  be  smaller  fragments 
of  that  presumed  ancient  planet  between 
Mars  and  Jupiter,  the  disruption  of  which 
has  produced  the  numerous  small  planets  or 
asteroids,  whose  excentric  orbits  cross  and 
crowd  each  other  in  this  part  of  the  heavens. 
But  a  few  years  ago  and  only  four  of  such 
ultra- zodiacal    bodies    were  known    to   us. 
The  position  and  peculiar  orbits  of  these  jus- 
tified Olbers  in  his  bold  conjecture  of  their 
fragmentary   mUure ;    an   opinion    greatly 
strengthened  by  the  later  discovery  of  eleven 
others  in  the  same  interplanetary  space,  six 
of  which  we  owe  to  the  admirable  observa- 
tions of  Mr.  Hinde,  working  with  his  tele- 
scopes in  the  Regent's  Park,  almost  in  the 
midst  of  our  foggy  and  smoky  metropolis. 
These  bodies  are  very  various  in  size — some 
of  them  so  small  as  to  defy  exact  admeasure- 
ment.     Astronomical    considerations   fully 
sanction  the  idea  of  a  common  origin ;  and 
if  they  be  truly  fragments  of  a  larger  body, 
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we  may  reasonably  infer  that  the  same  dis- 
ruptive force  which  separated  them,  must 
have  projected  into  space  numerous  frag- 
ments yet  smaller,  and  with  orbits  more 
highly  inclined  to  that  of  the  primitive  planet 
in  proportion  to  their  smallness.  It  is  an- 
other question,  however,  whether  any  of 
these  orbits  could  be  such  as  to  bring  them 
in  proximity  to,  and  within  attraction  of  the 
earth.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  simpiy  a 
question  of  possibility,  to  which  little  or 
nothing  can  be  added,  or  hoped  for,  in  the 
way  of  evidence.  Like  the  lunar  hypothe- 
sis, it  remains  a  mere  speculation ;  affected 
chiefly  by  the  proofs  which  have  given 
stronger  presumption  to  another  theory. 

It  is  this  theory  of  which  we  have  yet  to 
apeak  —  the  one  which  connects  meteoric 
stones  with  meteors  of  other  forms ;  and, 
recognizing  in  all  an  origin  alien  to,  and  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  earth,  finds  this  origin 
in  the  interplanetary  spaces  which  were 
heretofore  regarded  as  void  in  nature ;  or,  if 
not  such,  occupied  by  an  imponderable  ether, 
hardly  known  to  us  but  as  a  name.  Many 
circumstances  have  tended  gradually  to  cre- 
ate new  views  on  this  subject ;  and  especially 
the  discovery  of  the  vast  number  of  cometa- 
ry  bodies  traversing  these  spaces  in  all  di- 
rections— varying  infinitely  in  magnitude, 
orbits,  and  periods  of  revolution — undergo- 
ing great  changes  even  while  within  our 
▼iew — some  of  them  seemingly  lost — the 
orbits  of  others  altered  by  their  approach  to 
the  greater  planets — one  or  two,  of  short 
periods  of  revolution — affording  proof,  by 
the  successive  abridgment  of  their  periods, 
of  a  resisting  medium  through  which  they 
are  moving  in  their  orbits.  While  contem- 
plating space  as  thus  occupied  by  so  many 
forms  of  matter,  in  such  various  degrees  of 
concentration,  yet  all  in  constant  motion,  we 
cannot  but  suppose  that  portions  of  matter 
■till  smaller,  or  more  attenuated,  may  be  in 
movement  around  us;  apparent  only  when 
they  come  into  such  contiguity  to  the  earth 
as  to  be  deflected,  or  rendered  luminous,  by 
ita  influence.  Meteoric  stones,  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  are  proved  to  come  from  beyond 
the  limits  of  our  atmosphere,  and  to  enter  it 
with  vast  velocity.  Numerous  and  exact 
observations  have  proved  the  same  to  be 
equally  true  in  the  case  of  shooting  stars  and 
meteoric  globes  of  light.  Here,  then,  we 
have  a  bond  of  connection,  associating  these 

{phenomena  under  certain  common  physical 
drees;  while  yet  leaving  ample  room  for 
those  causes  of  diversity  on  which  depend 
the  aspects  of  the  different  classes  of  mete- 


ors, as  well  as  the  individual  character  of 
each.  Matter  in  one  form  or  other,  various- 
ly revolving  in  the  space  through  which  our 
own  globe  is  moving,  is  the  element  with 
which  our  inquiry  has  to  deal. 

We  refer  here  to  the  movement  of  the 
earth,  as  well  as  of  these  fragmentary  or 
nebulous  matters,  because  both  must  be 
supposed  concerned  in  the  results.  Per- 
haps some  readers,  even  though  not  wholly 
unfamiliar  with  these  subjects,  may  take  no 
offence  at  our  reminding  them  that  the  globe 
on  which  we  dwell  is  at  every  moment  sub- 
mitted to  three  separate  but  simultaneous 
motions— of  rotation  round  its  axis — revolu- 
tion round  the  sun — and  lastly,  that  vast 
and  mysterious  movement  by  which  it  is 
carried,  with  the  sun  and  entire  planetary 
system,  through  unknown  regions  of  space — 
whether  as  the  portion  of  an  orbit  round 
some  remote  centre  of  attraction,  ages  may 
yet  be  required  to  show.  The  grandeur 
which  belongs  to  such  combinations  of  force, 
space,  and  time,  cannot  be  expressed  by 
mere  words,  and  can  scarcely  be  appreciated 
by  numbers.  It  needs  a  particular  faculty 
to  follow  with  full  comprehension  these 
greater  phenomena  of  the  universe ;  and  es- 
pecially those  of  sidereal  astronomy,  to 
which  belongs  the  translation  of  the  solar 
system  just  noticed.  It  is  the  peculiar  glory 
of  astronomical  science  in  our  own  time — 
the  glory  of  such  men  as  Herschel,  Bessel, 
Struve,  and  Argelander — to  have  determin- 
ed proper  motions  in  those  great  luminaries 
which  bear  the  name  of  fixed  stars — to  have 
assigned  orbits  and  periods  of  revolution  to 
numerous  double  stars — to  have  obtained 
the  parallax  and  measured  the  distance  of 
many — to  have  determined  not  only  the 
proper  motion  of  our  own  sun,  but  also  its 
direction  and  rate  of  translation  in  space. 
Few  can  fully  understand  all  that  is  required 
in  such  researches — the  time  and  intense 
watchfulness ;  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  in- 
strumental observation ;  and  yet  more  the 
genius  and  mathematical  power  which  can 
elicit  certainty  from  amidst  the  conflicting 
conditions  seeming  to  render  it  impossible. 

Tempted  by  the  subject  to  this  short  di- 
gression, we  now  recur  to  the  argument  be- 
fore us,  in  which  we  may  presume  the  second 
motion  of  the  earth — that  of  revolution  about 
the  sun — to  be  chiefly  concerned.  When 
we  consider  this  orbit  to  be  so  vast  that  we 
are,  on  the  1st  of  July,  distant  nearly  190 
millions  of  miles  from  the  place  we  occupied 
on  the  1st  of  January,  returning  again  to  the 
same  point  six  months  afterwards,  we  obtain 
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some  conception,  though  a  faint  one  in  reali- 
ty, of  the  spaces  passed  through  in  this 
great  annual  motion.  If,  then,  there  be 
other  portions  of  matter — whencesoever  de- 
rived, and  however  fragmentary  or  attenua- 
ted in  form  and  kind — revolving  round  the 
sun — (and  we  cannot  suppose  any  matter  to 
be  stationary  in  space) — it  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive that  the  progressive  motion  of  the 
earth  may  bring  it  into  such  proximity  to 
the  numerous  and  excentric  orbits  of  these 
meteorites  or  asteroids,  that  they  become 
submitted  to  its  influence,  and  deflected  more 
or  less  from  their  course,  as  we  know  comets 
to  be  by  the  vicinity  of  planets — some  actu- 
ally impinging  upon  the  earth  in  the  form 
already  described— others  simply  becoming 
luminous  through  certain  arcs  of  their  orbits. 
The  number  of  such  orbitual  interferences  or 
collisions  —  indicated,  as  the  theory  pre- 
sumes, by  luminous  globes,  shooting  stars, 
and  aerolites — may  startle  some  as  an  objec- 
tion; but  astronomy  everywhere  deals  in 
numbers  which  surpass  all  common  compre- 
hension, yet  ate  justified  in  so  many  cases 
by  certitude  of  proof  that  we  cannot  refuse 
belief  in  others  where  the  evidence  is  still 
incomplete.  Arago,  following  one  of  Kep- 
ler's bold  anticipations,  has  calculated  that 
there  may  be  eight  millions  of  comets  hav- 
ing their  revolution  within  the  solar  system. 
Meteorites,  according  to  the  present  view, 
approach  nearest  to  the  character  and  con- 
dition of  comets.  The  orbits  of  the  matter 
thus  revolving,  whether  it  be  dense  or  in- 
finitely attenuated,  are  probably  as  excen- 
tric, and  have  the  same  vast  interplanetary 
spaces  open  to  them.  Numbers,  then,  need 
not  perplex  us  here  ;  and  especially  if  admit- 
ting a  view  we  shall  notice  hereafter,  as  to 
the  seeming  periodicity  of  the  great  showers 
Of  shooting  stars. 

This  cosmical  theory  of  meteors  in  general 
has  undoubtedly  been  gaining  ground  of  late 
years — while  other  hypotheses  have  been 
stationary  or  retrograde.  It  has  derived 
argument  and  illustration  from  the  whole 
course  of  physical  research  during  this  peri- 
od, with  the  effect  of  giviug  a  new  aspect  to 
the  phenomena,  and  associating  them  to- 
gether as  parts  of  a  larger  system  and  more 
general  laws.  We  have  placed  the  Cosmos 
of  Humboldt  (though  heretofore  reviewed 
separately)  among  the  works  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  because  we  desire  all  our  readers 
to  recollect  that  no  philosopher  has  been 
more  earnest  in  expounding  and  enforcing 
the  opinion  that  asteroids  or  aerolites  are  in- 
dependent portions  of  matter  in  space ;   be- 


coming luminous  meteors  or  projectiles, 
when  their  orbits  approach  within  certain 
distances  of  that  of  the  earth.  He  avows, 
when  leaving  the  subject,  that  be  has  lingered 
upon  it  with  predilection  (mit  Vorliebe),  and 
the  whole  course  of  his  argument  shows  this 
to  be  so.  Sir  J.  Herschel,  an  equal  authori- 
ty, expresses  the  same  view,  as  the  only  one 
which  comprises,  or  adequately  explains,  all 
the  phenomena ;  thus  confirming  and  defin- 
ing the  expression  of  Laplace  (in  his  speech 
of  December,  1802)  as  to  aerolites,  that 
"  according  to  every  probability,  they  come 
to  us  from  the  depths  of  the  celestial  space." 

There  arise  out  of  this  theory  various  phy- 
sical questions — some  of  which  we  cannot 
omit  to  notice.  One  of  these  respects  the  lu- 
minous and  ignited  condition  of  meteorites 
when  approaching  the  earth.  Though  it 
seems  certain  that  some  alteration  of  state 
beyond  mere  change  of  direction  is  produced 
by  this  proximity  ;  and  though  condensation 
of  the  air,  from  the  extreme  velocity  of  fall* 
ing  stones,  might  doubtless  produce  the  heat, 
combustion,  and  explosion  attending  their 
fall ;  yet,  from  the  elevation  of  many  me* 
teors,  brilliant  in  light,  above  the  recognized 
limits  of  the  atmosphere,  we  are  bound  to 
suppose  other  causes  also  concerned.  Modern 
science  teaches  us  that  ignition  (viz.  light 
and  heat)  occurs  in  various  cases  without  the 
presence  of  air.  In  this  case  it  may  possi- 
bly be  magnetical  in  kind — a  supposition  au- 
thorized by  the  discoveries  of  the  last  few 
years,  which  make  it  probable  that  this  great 
element  is  largely  engaged  even  in  the  as- 
tronomical conditions  of  the  universe.  The 
paper  recently  published  by  Professor  Fara- 
day on  the  Physical  Lines  of  Magnetic  Force, 
while  marked  by  all  the  modesty  of  his  ge- 
nius, is  profoundly  suggestive  of  relations  of 
this  kind  yet  unexplored,  and  of  forces  per- 
vading space  in  lines  of  action  differing  from 
any  other  of  which  we  have  yet  cognizance. 
But  we  have  no  right  to  carry  suggestion 
further  on  a  point  to  which  even  the  abili- 
ty of  Poisson  has  been  directed  without  any 
determinate  conclusion. 

Considering  that  all  meteors  involve  the 
presence  of  matter  in  some  form,  and  that 
aerolites  show  it  by  precipitation  of  solid 
masses  on  the  earth,  it  is  a  question  of  in- 
terest what  happens  in  the  cases  where  we 
have  not  this  direct  result.  The  answer  can 
hardly  go  beyond  conjecture.  Many  me- 
teors, even  those  containing  solid  matter,  may 
be  deflected  in  such  degree  towards  the  earth 
as  to  become  luminous  in  a  part  of  their 
course,  yet  still  preserve  their  own  independ- 
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ent  orbits.  Others,  again,  may  undergo  ex- 
plosion or  disruption  during  this  contiguity, 
and  throw  down  the  same  matters  as  those 
contained  in  meteoric  stones,  but  under  the 
form  of  powder  or  dust.  Though  this  result 
is  obviously  more  difficult  of  discovery,  yet 
we  have  numerous  proofs  of  the  fact  in  the 
records  of  every  age.  Then,  further,  it  is  to 
be  remembered  how  very  small  a  proportion 
of  the  aerolites  falling  can  come  within  hu- 
man observation.  The  chances  against  any 
one  stone  being  seen  to  fall  on  the  earth  are 
so  numerous  as  to  be  hardly  calculable.  The 
right  of  such  an  event  is  the  exception,  and 
not  the  rule.  Weighing  this  rightly,  and 
taking  into  account  also  that  the  ocean  covers 
about  three-fourths  of  the  globe,  we  shall  not 
be  greatly  surprised  at  the  estimate  of 
Sohreibers  that  upwards  of  700  meteoric 
stones  may  fall  annually  upon  our  globe.  It 
b  only  in  the  present  state  of  science,  when 
the  most  minute  quantities  are  subjected  to 
notice  and  calculation,  that  we  could  allude 
without  ridicule  to  the  fact  of  the  increment 
thus  made,  and  continually  making,  in  the 
amount  of  solid  matter  of  the  globe.  In  theo- 
ry this  cannot  happen  without  some  certain 
amount  of  positive  effect.  In  reality,  we  must 
consider  the  augmentation  so  small  that  it 
may  be  disregarded  as  a  cause  of  any  change 
in  the  motions  or  condition  of  our  planet. 

We  may  further  notice  here  a  curious  re- 
mark of  Olbers,  that  no  meteoric  stones  have 
ever  been  found  embedded  in  strata  of  the 
secondary  or  tertiary  formations ;  and  we 
have  no  direct  proof,  therefore,  that  any  fell 
previously  to  the  last  great  change  of  the 
earth's  surface.  This  negative  fact,  however, 
cannot  yet  be  admitted  into  argument.  The 
careful  examination  of  such  rocks  is  still  of 
recent  date — fossils  of  other  kind  have  alone 
been  sought  for — while  many  meteoric  stones 
are  so  easily  disintegrated,  by  the  iron  they 
contain  passing  into  the  state  of  hydra  ted 
oxide,  that  they  may  have  become  wholly 
incorporated  with  the  earthy  masses  sur- 
rounding them.  The  chances,  therefore,  are 
very  great  against  their  detection  in  these 
rocks ;  but  time  may  yet  show,  what  must 
meao while  be  deemed  probable  as  a  fact, 
that  the  phenomenon  of  their  fall  existed  loug 
before  man  had  his  place  allotted  to  him  on 
this  our  globe. 

We  have  in  some  part  already  adverted  to 
the  remarkable  inferences  and  suggestions 
derived  from  the  composition  of  meteoric 
stones.  These  bodies  afford  us  glimpses 
into  the  history  of  matter  foreign  to  the  world 
in  which  we  ourselves  live.    They  represent 


another  domain  of  nature;  yet  connected 
with  our  own  by  the  signal  fact,  also  derived 
from  them,  that  the  matter  is  the  same  in 
kind  as  that  which  surrounds  us  here.  One- 
third  of  the  whole  number  of  known  elemen- 
tary substances  enter  into  their  composition  ; 
iron,  as  we  have  seen,  largely  predominating 
over  the  rest — and  associated!  occasionally 
with  minerals  resembling  closely  the  horn- 
blende, augite,  and  olivine  of  our  own  rocks. 
While  the  materials,  however,  are  thus  alike, 
they  differ  much  in  the  manner  of  arrange- 
ment and  proportions  of  their  parts  from  any 
compound  bodies  hitherto  known  to  us;  and 
are  of  deep  interest,  therefore,  as  represent- 
ing an  aggregation,  distinct  from  that  of  the 
earth,  of  the  same  elements  diffused  beyond 
its  sphere.  Almost  might  we  venture  to  call 
them  specimens  of  planetary  matter,  since 
that  which  exists  in  the  space  intermediate 
between  the  earth  and  other  planets  may 
have  the  same  relation  to  both.  And  if  in- 
dulging in  such  speculation,  we  might  go  yet 
further,  and  find  argument  in  these  facts  for 
that  great  theory  of  modern  astronomy,  which 
regards  all  the  planets  as  formed  by  the  suc- 
cessive condensation  of  rings  of  nebulous 
matter,  concentric  with  the  Sun — the  matter 
being  the  same,  but  variously  aggregated, 
from  physical  causes  varying  during  the  con- 
densation of  each  planet. 

Our  readers  will  thank  us  for  quoting  an 
eloquent  passage  from  Humboldt  in  relation 
to  this  subject.  After  alluding  to  the  sever- 
al media,  light,  radiant  heat,  and  gravitation, 
through  which  we  hold  relation  to  the  world 
of  nature  without,  he  adds  : — 

"  But  if  in  shooting  stare  and  meteoric  stones 
we  recognize*  planetary  asteroids,  we  are  en- 
abled by  their  fall  to  enter  into  a  wholly  differ- 
ent and  more  properly  material  relationship  with 
cosmical  objects.  Here  we  no  longer  consider 
bodies  acting  upon  exclusively  from  a  distance, 
but  we  have  actually  present  the  meteorical  par- 
ticles themselves,  which  have  come  to  us  from  the 
regions  of  space,  have  descended  through  our  at- 
mosphere, and  remain  upon  the  earth.  A  meteor- 
ic stone  affords  us  the  only  possible  contact  with 
a  substance  foreign  to  our  planet  Accustomed 
to  know  non-telluric  bodies  solely  by  measurement, 
calculation,  and  the  inferences  of  our  reason,  it 
is  with  a  kind  of  astonishment  that  we  touch, 
weigh  and  analyze  a  substance  belonging  to  the 
world  without.  The  imagination  is  stimulated, 
and  the  intellect  aroused  and  animated,  by  a  spec- 
tacle in  which  the  uncultivated  hind  sees  only  a 
train  of  fading  specks  in  the  clear  6ky,  and  ap- 
prehends in  the  black  stone  which  falls  from  the 
thundering  cloud  only  the  rude  product  of  some 
wild  force  of  nature. 

Though  no  new  element  has  yet  been  dis- 
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covered  in  meteoric  stones,  we  must  not  car- 
ry this  negative  beyond  present  proof.  An- 
alysis of  other  specimens  may  afford  other 
results;  and  we  are  not  yet  warranted  in 
omitting  any  opportunity  of  further  research. 
Besides  the  chance  of  new  ingredients,  such 
examination  enables  us  to  classify  with  more 
certainty  these  products  of  other  regions  of 
space,  and  thereby  better  to  interpret  the 
mystery  of  their  origin  and  movements. 

Another  speculation  still  occurs  in  connec- 
tion with  aerolites.  The  researches  of  the 
last  fifty  years  have  disclosed  to  us  some 
twenty  new  substances,  hitherto  undecom- 
posed,  and  most  of  them  metallic  in  kind. 
Certain  of  these  substances  exist  only  in  sin- 
gle specimens— others  are  rare  in  occurrence 
and  small  in  quantity.  It  has  puzzled  nat- 
uralists to  conceive  the  purpose  which  mat- 
ters thus  rare  and  insulated  can  fulfil  in  the 
economy  of  our  globe.  It  is  hardly  proba- 
ble, though  possible,  that  these  minute  su- 
perficial specimens  represent  larger  quanti- 
ties in  the  interior  of  the  earth.  But  is  it  not 
conceivable,  looking  to  the  composition  of 
aerolites,  that  some  of  their  elements,  thus 
rare  with  us,  may  enter  more  abundantly  into 
the  composition  of  other  planetary  bodies  ? 
In  the  varying  conditions  of  magnitude,  fig- 
ure, and  specific  gravity,  as  well  as  in  the 
especial  peculiarities  of  rings,  belts,  satellites, 
&c,  we  have  the  certain  proof  of  different 
modes  of  aggregation  in  each  case.  May 
we  not  reasonably  suppose  that  this  differ- 
ence has  extended  to  the  kind  and  proportion 
of  the  elements  thus  segregated  and  conden- 
sed from  the  vast  material  for  which  we 
vainly  seek  a  befitting  name?  Speculations 
such  as  these  do  not  fairly  enter  within  the 
domain  of  science,  but  they  border  upon  it, 
and  now  and  then  become  the  paths  leading 
to  new  and  unexpected  truths.  The  objects 
of  research  are  seemingly,  indeed,  too  remote 
for  access ;  but  we  have  just  seen  how 
strangely  some  of  them  are  actually  brought 
within  our  reach.  And  when  a  single  small 
instrument,  like  the  polariscope,  suffices  to 
tell  us  the  condition  of  light,  whether  issuing 
or  reflected  from  a  body  a  hundred  million 
of  miles  distant  in  space — or  when  the  per- 
turbations of  certain  known  planets  are  made 
by  the  astronomer  to  indicate  the  place  and 
motions  of  one  yet  wholly  unknown — it  be- 
comes difficult  to  despair  of  anything  which 
time  and  genius  may  yet  effect  in  the  dis- 
covery of  truth. 

So  far  on  the  subject  of  aerolites,  more  es- 
pecially ;  of  which  we  have  spoken  thus 
fully,  regarding  this  class  of  meteoric  phe- 


nomena as  beat  interpreting  the  other*  treat- 
ed of  in  the  works  before  us.  It  will  h*?e 
been  seen  already  how  closely  all  are  allied, 
as  well  in  various  points  of  outward  aspect, 
as  in  regard  to  the  questions  which  concern 
their  real  nature  and  origin.  One  effect  of 
this  has  been  to  render  somewhat  obscure  to 
the  untutored  reader  much  of  what  even  the 
ablest  men  have  written  on  the  subject.  In 
the  work  of  MM.  Gravier  and  Saigey,  for 
instance,  the  history  of  Meteorites,  though 
divided  into  periods,  is  perplexed  by  the  con- 
tinual passage  from  one  class  to  another,  and 
from  observation  to  theory.  We  have  at 
least  endeavored  to  avoid  this  perplexity  ai 
far  as  seemed  to  ourselves  possible  in  our  ac- 
tual ignorance  of  many  of  the  relations  of 
the  phenomena.  In  proceeding  now  to  those 
of  the  meteoric  globes  or  fire-balls,  and  the 
shooting  stars,  we  are  following  a  provision- 
al arrangement,  which  may  hereafter  be  can- 
celled ;  and  are  adopting  names  as  we  find 
them,  since  no  better  nomenclature  has  yet 
been  brought  to  this  part  of  science.  The 
same  thing  has  happened  in  other  sciences ; 
and  such  steps  are  natural  in  the  history  of 
all  human  progress. 

The  luminous  globes  are  those  in  closest 
connection  with  aerolites : — inasmuch  as  we 
have  various  well-attested  instances  of  stones 
— single  or  numerous — falling  at  the  time  of 
such  appearances,  and  in  sequel  to  explo- 
sions which  would  seem  to  rend  asunder 
some  larger  volumes  of  matter.  The  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  ordinary  character 
of  the  Bolide  we  take  chiefly  from  our  French 
authors,  who  correct  some  exaggerations  of 
Cbladni  on  this  subject.  They  have  claim 
to  be  considered  an  authority,  since  one  of 
them,  by  incessant  observation  for  several 
years,  witnessed  as  many  of  these  great 
meteors  as  the  actual  number  noted  during 
the  same  period  by  all  other  observers  in 
every  part  of  the  globe. 

These  meteors  appear  to  move  in  the  ares 
of  great  circles.  They  do  not  come  equally 
from  all  points  of  the  horizon,  but  affect  cer- 
tain principal  directions.  No  movement  of 
rotation  is  recognized  in  them.  Their  appa- 
rent disk  is  greatly  enlarged  by  irradiation; 
and  is  occasionally  seen  to  exceed  the  circum- 
ference of  the  full  moon — which,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  1 10  miles,  would  give  a  diameter  of 
about  a  mile.     Their  form  is  always  circular. 

The  amount  of  their  illumination  is  much 
less  than  that  of  the  moon.  Their  height  is 
various,  but  often  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
our  atmosphere.  They  appear  and  disappear 
suddenly,  without  sensible  change  of  diame- 
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ter;  sometimes  bursting,  but  without  noise ; 
and  often  leaving  a  train  of  light  behind. 
Their  duration  seldom  exceeds  a  few  seconds. 
Their  velocity  approximates  to  that  of  the 
earth,  or  other  planets. 

One  curious  fact  relating  to  these  meteors, 
and  still  more  to  shooting-stars,  is,  that  they 
appear  now  and  then  to  ascend,  or  to  alter- 
nate in  ascent  or  descent,  as  if  new  and  op- 
posite forces  were  suddenly  brought  into  ac- 
tion. Chladni  and  others  have  sought  ex- 
planation of  this,  either  in  resistance  of  the 
air  compressed  by  rapid  descent,  or  in  the  ef- 
fects of  explosion  or  ignition  in  the  masses 
themselves.  More  recently,  however,  doubt 
has  been  thrown  on  the  reality  of  these  ap- 
pearances, and  the  authority  of  Bessel  as  to 
their  improbability  is  one  that  must  have 
much  weight  on  the  subject.  Still  it  is  a 
point  open  to  future  observation  and  in- 
quiry. 

As  is  the  case  in  every  other  part  of 
science,  the  record  of  facts  regarding  these 
igneous  meteors  has  become  of  late  years 
infinitely  more  copious  and  exact.  We  have 
already  noticed  the  extraordinary  Chinese 
register,  brought  down  from  a  very  remote 
date.  No  other  country,  nor  any  age  before 
the  present,  furnishes  a  like  document.  The 
first  formal  catalogue  of  remarkable  meteors, 
of  all  classes,  is  that  of  a  very  eminent  ob- 
server, M.  Quetelet,  published  in  1837  ;  and 
again,  with  large  additions,  in  1841.  There 
soon  followed  the  catalogue  of  Mr.  Herrick, 
in  America,  and  that  of  M.  Chasles,  present- 
ed to  the  Acad6mie  des  Sciences  in  1841 — 
containing  much  curious  retrospective  in- 
formation, and  particularly  as  to  the  record- 
ed falls  of  shooting-stars.  The  latest  cata- 
logue is  that  by  Professor  Baden  Powell — pre- 
sented in  series  at  the  five  last  meetings  of  the 
British  Association,  and  published  in  their 
Annual  Reports.  Professing  to  be  merely  a 
continuation  of  Quetelet's  Catalogue,  and  to 
form  a  nucleus  for  future  collection,  it  is,  i  n 
truth,  a  most  copious  and  valuable  register  of 
these  phenomena,  attesting — if  any  attes- 
tation were  necessary — the  equal  zeal  and 
ability  of  its  author.  We  will  not  call  it 
complete,  because  no  record  of  these  vagrant 
and  fugitive  appearances  can  be  so.  We  do 
not,  for  instance,  find  noted  in  the  Report 
for  1851,  a  very  remarkable  meteor,  of  which 
we  ourselves  witnessed  the  appearance  and 
disruption,  on  the  30th  September,  1850, 
from  the  Observatory  at  Cambridge,  in  Mas- 
aachussets;  and  which  has  been  fully  de- 
acribed  by  Mr.  Bond,  the  distinguished  astron- 


omer of  that  university.*  But  many  of 
these  lacuna  will  be  filled  up ;  and  mean- 
while the  catalogue  is  ample  enough  to  fur- 
nish an  admirable  basis  for  future  observation 
and  theory. 

We  have  noted  the  frequent  connection  of 
these  igneous  meteors  with  falling  stones ; 
and  this  is,  in  truth,  the  question  of  greatest 
interest  regarding  them.  Are  they  always 
associated  with  some  form  of  matter  analo- 
gous to  that  of  known  aerolites,  but  which 
escapes  detection,  either  by  falling  out  of  hu- 
man sight,  or  by  the  passage  forwards  of  the 
meteor  in  its  orbit,  without  precipitation  of 
its  contents  ?  Taking  the  question  generally, 
we  incline  to  answer  at  once  in  the  affirmative. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  stones  have  some- 
times fallen  from  what  seems  to  be  a  clear 
heaven ;  or  with  no  other  appearance  than 
that  of  \  small  circular  cloud  suddenly  form  - 
ing  in  the  sky.  But  these,  as  far  as  we  know, 
are  events  of  the  daytime;  and  what  is  seen 
as  a  dark  form  under  the  light  of  the  sun 
may  appear  a  fiery  globe  in  the  darkness  of 
night.  If  it  be  well  proved  iu  a  few  cases 
that  these  fire-balls  exploding  have  thrown 
down  stones  upon  the  earth,  the  presumption 
becomes  strong  that  analogous  meteorical 
elements  are  present  in  all,  whether  precipi- 
tated or  not.  M.  Saigey  does  not  fully  admit 
the  relation  of  bolides  and  aerolites  ;  but  we 
believe  the  argument  fairly  to  stand  as  we 
have  stated  it. 

The  subject  of  Shooting  Stars  (etoiles 
filantes)  separates  itself  somewhat  further 
from  the  phenomena  already  described, 
though  still  manifestly  connected  in  various 
ways.  The  more  important  peculiarities 
here  are  the  smaller  size  of  these  meteors ; 
their  infinitely  greater  frequency;  the  arcs 
they  describe ;  their  frequent  occurrence  in 
showers ;  and  the  observed  periodicity  in 
certain  of  these  latter  occurrences.  The  dif- 
ference of  magnitude  is  the  least  important 
of  their  characters ;  since  we  find  every  gra- 
dation of  size,  from  the  shooting  scintilla  of 

*The  most  striking  circumstances  in  this  meteor 
were,  the  long  time  (more  than  an  hour)  the  nebu- 
lous light  was  visible  after  the  explosion — the  great 
distinctness  of  the  nudeous,  an  elongated  luminous 
space  being  projected,  as  it  were,  ahead  of  it— the 
perfectly  cometary  figure  and  aspect  of  the  meteor 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  its  first  appearance,  a  fact 
strongly  adverted  to  by  Mr.  Bond — and  the  rotary 
motion  of  the  luminous  elongation — amounting  to 
nearly  90°  within  twenty  minutes,  and  producing 
a  sort  of  whorl  resembling  some  of  the  nebula)  so 
beautifully  depictured  from  Lord  Boese's  late  ob- 
servations. 
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light  to  globes  large  as  the  moon.  Those 
gradations,  partially  visible  to  any  eye  gazing 
into  the  depths  of  the  sky  on  a  clear  night, 
are  especially  seen  during  the  showers  of 
stars  just  adverted  to.  The  periodicity  of 
some  of  these  showers  is  the  point  of  greatest 
interest  in  the  inquiry  ;  a  research  still  very 
imperfect,  but  which  time  is  certain  to  com- 
plete, and  probably  at  no  distant  period. 

The  common  aspect  of  shooting  stars  needs 
no  description.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest 
objects  of  science,  as  directed  to  them,  to  de- 
termine their  heights,  duration,  and  velocity ; 
and  on  these  points  we  owe  much  to  the  per- 
severing labors  of  Brandes  and  Benzenburg ; 
an  ample  narrative  of  whose  observations  is 
given  in  the  French  work  before  us.  Begun 
as  early  as  1708,  they  were  continued  at  in- 
tervals of  time,  and  in  different  places,  for  a 
period  of  thirty -five  years ;  Brandes  dying 
m  1834,  just  after  he  had  received  the  ac- 
count of  that  prodigious  fall  of  shooting  stars 
in  America,  on  the  12th  and  13th  November, 
which  gave  at  once  larger  scope  and  better 
definition  to  all  our  views  of  these  pheno- 
mena. To  determine  the  points  just  men- 
tioned, it  was  essential  to  have  two  observers 
at  least,  and  a  base  of  sufficient  length 
for  separate  observation.  Equally  essential 
was  it  to  assure  the  identity  of  the  objects 
seen ;  for  which  recourse  was  had  to  the  ex- 
act time  of  appearance,  as  well  as  to  the  ap- 
parent brilliancy,  swiftness,  and  length  of 
train  of  each  star  observed.  Observation 
strictly  simultaneous  was  needful  to  success ; 
and  this  could  only  be  got  by  knowing  the 
precise  difference  of  longitude  between  the 
stations.  The  base  first  taken,  two  leagues 
in  length,  proved  too  short  to  furnish  the 
parallax  required.  In  1801  the  inquiry  was 
resumed,  with  the  aid  of  two  fresh  observers ; 
and  four  points  were  taken,  the  extremes  of 
which,  Hamburgh  and  Elberfeld,  were  about 
200  miles  distant.  Here  again  it  may  be 
presumed  that  the  separation  was  too  great, 
since,  out  of  a  great  number  observed,  only 
five  shooting  stars  could  be  actually  identi- 
fied. But  this  paucity  of  positive  results  is 
familiar  to  practical  astronomy  ;  and  Ben- 
zenburg consoled  himslf  in  quoting  the  phrase 
of  Lalande :  "  II  n'y  a  que  les  astronomes 
qui  sachent  par  combien  d 'observations  man- 
qu^es  on  en  achete  une  seule  qui  reussit." 

During  the  remainder  of  the  period  we 
have  named  similar  observations  were  re- 
peated by  the  same  and  many  other  ob- 
servers, in  various  parts  of  Germany,  with 
different  lengths  of  base,  and  aided  by  for- 
mulas which  Olbers  and  Erman  had  respec- 


tively suggested.  Such,  however,  was  the 
difficulty  of  establishing  identity,  that  in 
1823,  a  year  particularly  devoted  to  this  re* 
search,  out  of  1712  shooting  stars  actually 
observed,  only  thirty-seven  could  be  conclu- 
sively regarded  as  the  same  seen  at  different 
stations.  Nevertheless  many  valuable  results 
were  obtained,  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
general  character  of  these  meteors,  and  to 
associate  them  more  closely  with  the  fire- 
balls before  described.  Their  height — vary- 
ing, of  course,  in  different  shooting  stars,  and 
at  the  moments  of  appearance  and  disappear- 
ance, of  each — was  found  to  range  frm  15  to 
140  or  150  miles — (some  statements  much 
higher  than  these  are  made  doubtful  bv  the 
smallness  of  the  parallax) ;  their  velocity  to 
be  that  of  planetary  bodies,  reaching  fre- 
quently to  thirty  miles  in  the  second.  These 
conditions,  together  with  the  directions  of  the 
paths  they  describe  in  reference  to  the  mo* 
tion  of  the  earth,  suffice  to  assign  their  place 
as  parts  of  the  planetary  system,  however 
small  or  attenuated  the  aggregations  of  mat- 
ter thus  presented  to  us. 

A  far  more  striking  evidence,  however,  to 
this  effect  speedily  followed,  from  the  dis- 
covery of  a  periodical  character  in  some  of 
those  showers  of  meteors,  which  at  certain 
times  startle  the  spectator  by  their  number 
and  brilliancy.  The  earliest  suggestion  of 
this  arose  from  an  extraordinary  apparition 
of  such  meteors  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
United  States  on  the  nights  of  the  12th  and 
13th  of  November,  1833  ;  the  description  of 
which  in  much  detail  was  given  by  Profes- 
sor Olmsted,  of  New  Haven,  and  other  ob- 
servers. The  asteroids  composing  this  fiery 
shower  graduated  from  the  simple  phospho- 
rescent Une  of  the  shooting  star  to  luminous 
globes  of  the  moon's  diameter — all  of  them 
conforming  to  one  condition  (the  most  im- 
portant of  the  facts  observed),  that  of  issuing 
from  the  same  point  in  the  constellation  Leo ; 
and  continuing  to  proceed  from  this  point, 
though  the  rotation  of  the  earth  during  the 
progress  of  the  phenomena  had  greatly 
changed  its  apparent  place  in  the  heavens. 
The  value  of  this  observation  was  at  once  re- 
cognized. Sporadic  shooting  stars  are  ob- 
served to  traverse  the  sky  in  all  directions. 
But  these  multitudinous  meteors  of  a  night, 
in  their  radiation  from  one  point,  showed  a 
common  origin,  and  the  approach  of  the 
earth  in  its  orbit  to  some  other  revolving 
volume  of  matter,  visible  only  through  the 
changes  made  by  this  approximation. 

Intelligence  of  this  event,  confirmed  by 
other  observers  in  different  localities,  awak- 
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eued  a  new  and  keener  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject. Reference  was  made  to  the  same  date 
in  antecedent  years,  and  several  instances 
discovered  in  which  about  the  12th  of  No- 
vember extraordinary  falls  of  shooting  stars 
had  occurred ; — the  most  remarkable,  that 
described  by  Humboldt  and  Bompland  in 
1790,  which  occurred  to  their  observation  at 
Cumana,  but  was  seen  very  extensively  over 
the  earth.  Earnest  expectation  also  was 
directed  towards  the  future.  On  the  night 
of  the  12th  November,  1834,  shooting-stars 
were  very  numerously  seen  by  the  same 
American  observers,  and  proceeding  from 
the  same  point  in  the  heavens ;  but  the  light 
of  the  moon  rendered  the  results  partial  and 
uncertain.  In  succeeding  years  the  phe- 
nomena were  more  vaguely  seen,  or  alto- 
gether absent;  except  in  1837  and  1838, 
when  they  recurred,  but  more  partially  as 
to  localities.  In  the  former  year,  for  in- 
stance, they  formed  a  striking  spectacle  in 
some  parts  of  England,  while  scarcely  visible 
in  Germany.  Though  M.  Saigey  imputes 
much  exaggeration  in  numbers  to  the  trans- 
atlantic reports,  they  have  been  admitted  by 
the  very  highest  men  of  science — Arago, 
Biot,  Herschel,  Humboldt,  Encke,  &c. — as 
fully  proving  the  periodical  return  of  certain 
groups  of  asteroids,  or  of  the  matter  gene- 
rating them.  To  Encke  we  owe  the  calcu- 
lation that  the  point  in  Leo,  from  which 
these  November  meteorites  issued,  is  pre- 
cisely the  direction  in  which  the  earth  was 
moving  in  its  orbit  at  this  particular  time — 
a  fact,  the  value  of  which  in  relation  to  their 
theory  will  readily  be  understood. 

But  the  eager  attention  now  given  to  the 
•object  speedily  evoked  other  results.  It 
was  found,  as  well  from  prior  record  as  from 
present  observation,  that  November  was  not 
the  sole  period  of  recurrence  of  such  phe- 
nomena. Tradition,  both  in  England  and 
elsewhere,  pointed  out  the  10th  of  August, 
St.  Lawrence's- day,  as  frequently  marked 
by  these  fiery  showers.  In  some  parts  of 
Crermany  the  belief  ran  that  St.  Lawrence 
wept  tears  of  fire  on  the  night  of  his  fete. 
An  old  monkish  calendar,  found  at  Cam- 
bridge, reciting  the  natural  events  which 
belong  to  different  days  of  the  year,  desig- 
nates this  day  as  one  of  meteors  (meteorodes). 
We  find  a  curious  notice  by  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
ton of  such  a  shower,  as  he  witnessed  it  at 
Naples  on  August  10,  1799.  In  1839  these 
August  asteroids  were  very  remarkable; 
and  it  has  been  distinctly  ascertained  that 
they  proceeded  from  a  point  in  the  heavens 
between  Perseus  and  Taurus,  in  direction 


towards  which  point  the  earth  traverses  a 
tangent  to  her  orbit  at  the  time — a  very 
striking  concurrence  with  the  facts  just 
stated  respecting  the  November  phenomena. 
Further  research  has  indicated  other  times 
of  the  year — in  April,  July,  and  Decem- 
ber— marked  by  like  periodical  appearances ; 
but  the  evidence  is  less  distinct,  and  does 
not  go  further  than  to  justify  the  demand 
for  future  and  multiplied  observations. 

The  admission  of  these  wonderful  facts 
created  instant  inquiry  into  their  cause.  No 
theory  was  seemingly  tenable  which  did  not 
recognize  in  some  form  a  revolution  round 
the  sun  of  the  matter  composing  or  evolving 
these  asteroids.  Professor  Olmsted,  and 
other  American  naturalists,  fresh  from  the 
spectacle  that  had  been  before  their  eyes, 
took  up  the  question  before  it  had  been 
treated  in  Europe ;  and  the  former,  collect- 
ing all  the  facts,  deduced  from  them  the 
existence  of  a  nebulous  cloud  or  mass  of 
meteoric  stars,  approaching  the  earth  at 
particular  periods  of  its  revolution,  under 
conditions  as  to  time,  direction,  and  physical 
changes  from  proximity,  which  we  have  not 
space  to  detail.  His  speculation  that  this 
meteoric  cloud  might  be  part  of  the  solar 
nebula  known  under  the  name  of  the  Zodi- 
acal Light,  was  taken  up  and  enlarged  upon 
by  Biot,  in  a  memoir  read  before  the  Aca- 
demic des  Sciences  in  1830.  The  first  exact 
observer  of  the  zodiacal  light,  Cassini,  had 
long  before  inferred  that  it  consists  of  di- 
vided or  diffused  planetary  matter.  It  is 
shown  by  Biot  that  on  the  18th  of  November 
the  earth  is  in  such  relative  position  that  it 
must  necessarily  act  by  attraction  or  contact 
upon  the  material  particles  of  which  this 
nebula  is  composed,  producing  phenomena 
which  we  may  reasonably  consider  to  be 
represented  by  these  meteoric  showers.  He 
carries  the  same  thoory  to  the  explanation 
of  the  sporadic  shooting-stars  of  ordinary 
nights,  by  supposing  that  the  habitual  pas- 
sage of  Mercury  and  Venus  across  the  more 
central  regions  of  this  nebula  must  have 
dispersed  innumerable  particles  in  orbits 
very  little  inclined  to  the  ecliptic,  and  so 
variously  directed  that  the  earth  may  en- 
counter, attract,  and  render  them  luminous 
in  every  part  of  its  revolution. 

Objections  have  been  raised  to  this  theory, 
and  it  remains  without  any  fresh  confirma- 
tion. But  under  any  form  that  can  be  given 
to  the  question  before  us,  it  seems  needful, 
as  we  have  said,  to  assume  for  its  solution 
the  existence  of  matter,  revolving  either  in 
zones  or  in  separate  masses  and  groups, 
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containing  the  material  of  these  asteroids. 
The  hypothesis  of  matter  thus  arranged, 
having  periods  of  revolution  more  or  less 
regular,  and  intersecting  the  orbit  of  the 
earth  in  certain  points  at  certain  times,  has 
been  adopted  by  Arago,  Herschel,  and  other 
eminent  astronomers ;  and  the  conception  of 
a  zone  or  zones  of  such  matter  is  admitted 
as  best  fulfilling  on  the  whole  the  conditions 
of  the  problem.  Under  this  view  of  revolu- 
tion, already  expounded  in  a  more  general 
way  as  applied  to  meteors  of  every  class,  we 
obtain  the  only  clear  notion  of  a  cause  of 
periodicity — the  law  being  the  same  which 
governs  the  planetary  system  at  large,  and 
even  the  mast  excentric  motions  depending 
on  the  great  principle  which  maintains  gene- 
ral order  throughout  the  universe. 

It  must  be  admitted  that' this  theory  ma- 
terially changes  our  manner  of  viewing  the 
interplanetary  spaces  around  us.  No  longer 
regarded  as  a  void — or  filled  solely  by  a  sub- 
tle ether,  imponderable  and  unseen — these 
spaces  now  present  themselves  as  occupied 
in  various  parts  by  matter  apparently  of  the 
same  nature  as  those  of  which  our  globe  is 
composed — but  either  not  yet  aggregated 
into  planetary  forms,  or  detached  from  pla- 
netary bodies  previously  existing.  If  adopt- 
ing this  idea  of  meteoric  zones  or  rings,  we 
must  necessarily  admit  several  such ;  leav- 
ing open  to  future  research  the  questions, 
whether  they  are  of  uniform  composition 
and  arrangement  ?  whether  there  is  any 
proof  of  a  progression  in  the  line  of  nodes, 
or  of  oscillation  from  perturbations  ?  whether 
we  may  attribute  to  them  the  occasional  ob- 
scuration of  the  sun  for  short  periods,  which 
we  find  on  frequent  record  ?  and  on  what 
physical  causes  depend  the  luminous  globes 
and  shooting-stars  which  emanate  from  them 
on  approaching  the  earth  ? 

Other  questions  there  are,  awaiting  the 
possible  solution  of  the  future,  some  of  which 
our  readers  will  already  infer.  To  explain 
the  appearance  of  single  meteors,  always  so 
sudden,  often  so  brilliant — as  well  as  the 
more  substantial  phenomenon  of  falling 
stones — must  we  not  suppose  detached  por- 
tions of  matter,  equally  revolving  as  the 
zones  which  pour  forth  periodical  showers, 
but  each  with  an  independent  orbit  of  its 
own  ?  What  physical  causes  can  have  pro- 
duced such  separate  accumulation  or  con- 
solidation of  these  portions  of  matter  ?  Both 
analogy  and  the  known  laws  of  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  heavens  furnish  a  certain  expla- 
nation of  zones  or  rings,  but  we  have  no 
similar  aid  to  our  understanding  of  these  in- 


sulated masses  moving  in  space.  Are  they 
residual  merely  upon  the  consolidation  of 
larger  bodies  ?  or  must  we  regard  them  as 
detached  by  some  unknown  force  from  bodies 
already  consolidated?  The  fragmentary 
character  of  aerolites,  as  well  as  the  mate- 
rials composing  them,  might  suggest  the  lat- 
ter idea,  and  the  numerous  group  of  excen- 
tric  planetoids  between  Mars  and  Jupiter 
give  sanction  to  it ;  but  we  have  already  fol- 
lowed out  the  argument  derived  from  these 
sources,  and  seen  how  much  is  wanting  to 
its  certainty  and  completion. 

Before  closing  our  article  we  must  make 
more  particular  mention  of  the  valuable  work 
composed  by  M.  Saigey,  but  recording,  in 
sequel  to  an  Historical  Introduction,  those 
long  series  of  observations  by  M.  Coulvier- 
Gravier,  in  which  latterly  the  writer  himself 
took  an  important  share.  We  prefer  such 
separate  notice,  both  because  these  researches 
are  little  known  in  this  country ;  and  because 
their  purport  will  be  better  understood  from 
the  relation  already  given  of  the  previous 
state  of  knowledge  and  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject. We  ought  to  begin  with  stating  that 
M.  Saigey  acquiesces  only  very  partially 
in  the  conclusions  we  have  described,  as 
adopted  by  the  most  eminent  scientific  men 
of  the  age.  He  contends  that  these  conclu- 
sions are  premature ;  based  in  many  points 
on  doubtful  or  insufficient  observations,  and 
pressed  forward  by  the  zeal  of  astronomers 
relying  too  much  on  analogies  drawn  from 
their  own  more  certain  science.  He  asserts 
that  longer  and  closer  research  into  facts  is 
needful  to  all  theory  on  the  subject ;  and 
justifies  this  by  the  record  of  results  which 
show  at  least  that  other  and  new  conditions 
must  be  added  to  the  theories  of  meteoric 
phenomena  now  received.  Of  the  more  re- 
markable of  these  results  we  shall  give  a 
short  summary ;  such  as  may  enable  our 
readers  to  judge  of  their  nature  and  bearing 
on  the  argument. 

Observations  on  shooting-stars  and  other 
meteors  were  begun  by  M.  Coulvier-Gravier 
at  Rheims  as  early  as  1811 ;  under  electrical 
and  other  theories  of  their  origin,  which  he 
afterwards  abandoned.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  1841  that,  at  the  suggestion  of  Arago, 
he  began  carefully  to  register  their  number, 
times  of  appearance,  and  direction  in  the 
heavens.  In  1845  M.  Saigey  associated  him- 
self to  his  labors,  and  aided  greatly  in  gener- 
alizing and  giving  method  to  the  results.  In 
a  period  of  42  months,  between  1841  and 
1845,  there  were  5302  shooting-stars  re- 
corded— seen  during  1054  hours  of  observa- 
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tion.  The  number  would  doubtless  have 
been  much  greater  but  for  the  interference  of 
the  moon,  which,  when  full,  effaces  nearly 
three-fifths  of  the  stars  otherwise  visible.  An 
estimate  made,  with  allowance  for  this  cause, 
brings  out  the  mean  horary  number  of  6 ; 
the  actual  mean  number  seen  per  hour  being 
5*6.  The  passing  obscuration  by  clouds 
makes  another  void  in  the  calculation,  the 
amount  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  estimate. 

But  this  general  horary  mean  loses  its  in- 
terest in  another  more  curious  and  unlooked- 
for  result  of  these  observations,  viz.  the  varia- 
tions found  to  exist  at  different  hours.  With 
rare  exceptions,  the  number  of  visible  meteors 
increases  as  the  night  advances  ;  and  this  at 
all  times  of  the  year,  and  with  regularity 
enough  to  furnish  the  basis  of  tables  for  each 
successive  hour  of  the  night.  A  few  in- 
stances we  give  from  different  hours  between 
erening  and  morning.  In  the  evening  from 
6  to  7  o'clock  the  mean  number  of  stars  fall- 
ing is  33 — from  9  to  10  o'clock  4 — from  11 
to  12  o'clock  5 — from  2  to  3  o'clock  in  the 
morning  7*1 — from  5  to  6  o'clock  8*2.  And 
this  gradation  is  maintained  as  well  at  the 
times  of  periodical  return  of  such  meteors  as 
on  ordinary  nights. 

Equally  remarkable  is  the  result  as  to  the 
monthly  or  annual  variations  of  these  phe- 
nomena. A  laborious  reduction  of  observa- 
tions has  furnished  a  table  expressing  the 
monthly  mean  of  the  horary  number  at  mid- 
night. This  table  shows  a  singular  disparity 
between  the  first  six  months  of  theyearand  the 
last ;  the  mean  number  of  shooting-stars  in  the 
former  being  only  3*4  in  the  hour — in  the 
latter  rising  as  high  as  8 — that  is,  a  smaller 
number  when  the  earth  is  moving  from  peri- 
helion to  aphelion,  or  receding  from  the  sun — 
a  much  greater  number  in  the  after  six  months, 
when  it  is  advancing  towards  its  perihelion. 

The  transition  is  rapid  from  one  of  these 
conditions  to  the  other.  In  December  the 
mean  number  in  the  hour  is  7*2 — in  January 
only  3*6.  In  June  it  is  3*2 — in  July  70. 
It  is  well  worthy  of  note  that  the  two  maxi- 
ma in  the  table  occur  in  August  and  Novem- 
ber—corresponding exactly  in  date  with  the 
periodical  showers  we  have  described — and 
with  the  further  concurrence  of  fact  that 
these  maxima  do  not  present  themselves 
every  year.  In  1842  the  mean  for  August 
was  11-9— in  1844  only  5*4.  In  1842  the 
mean  for  November  was  11*3 — in  1843  it 
was  5*4. 

Another  part  of  the  researches  before  us 
regards  the  directum  of  these  shooting-stars. 
Without  entering  into  the  details,  which  are 


also  [given  tabularly,  we  may  remark  the 
general  conclusion  that  almost  exactly  the 
same  number  come  from  the  north  and  south 
conjointly,  as  from  the  east  and  west;  but 
with  this  diversity  in  the  two  cases,  that, 
while  the  number  is  nearly  the  same  from 
north  and  south,  the  number  coming  from 
the  east  much  more  than  doubles  that  from 
the  west.  The  amount  of  this  diversity, 
however,  differs  in  different  years.  The  co- 
pious accumulation  of  facts,  and  great  exac- 
titude in  the  manner  of  observation,  afforded 
other  curious  results,  as  to  the  length  of  the 
visible  trajectories,  the  position  of  the  centre 
of  the  meteors,  &c.  The  shooting-stars  compri- 
sed between  the  N.N.E.  and  N.E.  have  the 
longest  visible  course,  their  mean  line  being 
upwards  of  15  degrees — those  between  W.S. 
W.  and  S.W.  are  only  seen  through  about 
1 1  degrees.  Whatever  the  time  of  year  or 
hour  of  night,  the  line  is  one  of  descent  to- 
wards the  horizon.  Out  of  5302  fifteen  only 
were  seen  to  describe  curved  lines. 

The  estimate  of  our  authors  as  to  the 
height  of  shooting -stars  places  their  point  of 
appearance  at  from  20  to  50  or  00  miles 
above  the  earth.  Their  relative  size,  color, 
and  manner  of  apparition  were  carefully  ob- 
served. Of  Bolides  (luminous  globes)  eight 
were  noted  during  the  42  months,  three 
only  of  whichburst,  and  these  without  any 
noise  of  explosion.  Of  the  proper  shooting- 
stars  80  were  registered  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, that  is,  having  the  apparent  size  and 
lustre  of  Venus  or  Jupiter.  The  others 
were  classed  down  to  the  sixth  magnitude, 
corresponding  to  the  fifth  of  the  fixed  stars. 
The  color,  especially  of  the  largest,  is  generally 
a  pure  white.  Those  of  reddish  tint  are  rarer ; 
but  they  are  remarkable  as  seeming  to  be 
slower  in  movement,  and  not  leaving  trains  of 
light  behind.  Some  occur  of  bluish  color,  but 
still  more  rarely. 

We  find  it  necessary  to  abstain  from  fur- 
ther details,  but  we  believe  we  have  said 
enough  to  show  the  value  of  these  new  re- 
searches. They  clearly  suggest  many  im- 
portant considerations  hitherto  little  regarded ; 
and  some  of  these,  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked, at  variance  with  the  conclusions 
generally  adopted  before.  We  must  needs 
admit  that  a  revision  of  those  conclusions  is 
required ;  and  their  adaptation,  if  such  be 
possible,  to  the  new  facts  brought  before  us. 
Assuming  the  authenticity  of  the  latter,  we 
are  bound  to  say  that  no  theory  of  meteoric 
phenomena  can  be  valid  or  complete  which 
does  not  include  and  explain  the  horary  and 
annual  variations  just  described.    They  are 
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problems  of  high  interest,  but  doubtless  of 
great  difficulty.  And  while  recording  the 
most  recent  researches  in  this  part  of  science, 
we  must  repeat  our  opinion,  that  a  much 
larger  basis  of  observation  is  required  before 
we  can  raise  the  phenomena  to  the  class  of 
astronomical  facts.  Time  alone  is  capable  of 
affording  this.  We  cannot  follow  the  fleeting 
meteor  as  we  do  the  planet,  or  even  the  more 
excentric  comet,  night  after  night,  on  their 
paths.  But  modern  science  has  taught  us 
to  derive  certainty  from  averages  as  well  as 
from  more  direct  observation ;  and  the  mul- 


tiplication of  insulated  facts,  if  exact  and  au- 
thentic in  kind,  is  sure  in  tmTend  to  conduct 
us  to  the  truth  desired,  or  as  near  to  it  at 
human  powers  are  permitted  to  approach. 
Happy  those  who  can  detach  themselves  at 
times  from  the  turmoil  and  troubles  of  the 
busy  world  we  inhabit,  and  find  repose  among 
the  more  silent  wonders  of  the  universe 
without ! — a  contemplation  scarcely  disturbed 
even  by  these  flaming  ministers  of  the  sky, 
which  now  no  longer  come  to  affright  man- 
kind, but  to  enlighten  and  enlarge  their  in- 
telligence and  power. 
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For  many  years,  critics  and  scholars,  dur- 
ing the  first  two-thirds  of  the  last  century, 
affected  an  unjust  carelessness  about  their 
predecessors ;  they  glorified  themselves,  and 
though  they  were  indebted  deeply  to  such 
men  as  even  Paracelsus,  Gesner,  and  Carden, 
they  fell  into  a  common  foppish  error,  and 
affected  to  despise  their  creditors.  During 
that  period  of  intellectual  conceit,  the  mem- 
ory was  almost  lost  of  a  few  men  whom  the 
world,  as  it  now  thinks  and  feels,  would  cer- 
tainly desire  always  to  hold  in  honor.  Among 
others,  Conrad  Gesner  has  been  transported 
to  the  dictionaries  from  the  living  world  of 
letters,  and  has  for  a  long  time  dwelt  almost 
forgotten  in  that  desert  region.  I  venture 
now  to  petition  that  he  be  recalled,  and  will 
endeavor  to  make  out  a  case  on  his  behalf. 

What  I  shall  relate  here  of  the  life  of 
Conrad  Gesner,  of  Zurich  (whom  let  no  un- 
wary youth  confound  with  Solomon  of  the 
same  name  and  place,  the  poet,  painter,  and 
engraver,  known  best  for  the  least  merito- 
rious among  his  works,  the  lamentable  Death 
of  Abel),  will  be  drawn  chiefly  from  a  me- 
moir published  very  soon  after  his  death,  and 
written  by  a  brother  student  and  companion, 
Josiah  Simler.  The  memoir  is  simple  and 
unaffected  ;  it  contains  no  syllable  of  pane- 
gyric, but  leaves  the  facts  of  Gesner's  life  to 
speak  in  their  own  language  to  the  hearts  of 
scholars.  It  is  dedicated  to  Caspar  Wolff 
and  George  Cellarius,  whose  name,  not  Lat- 
iaized,  may  have   been  Keller;  two  other 


friends  of  Gesner,  one  of  whom,  Wolff,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  naturalist's  books  and  papers. 
Josiah  Simler,  in  the  dedication,  speaks  with 
true  Swiss  simplicity,  and  with  a  graceful 
tenderness  as  well,  about  his  little  record  of 
their  old  companion  : — Existimavi  autem  me 
debere  hoc  officium  homini  amicissimo,  quern 
dum  vixit  plurimum  amavi  et  colui,  et  mt 
vicissim  ab  eo  amari  expertus  sum — "It 
seemed  to  me  that  I  owed  this  duty  to  a 
most  dear  friend,  whom  while  he  lived  I 
greatly  loved  and  sought,  and  by  whom  I 
felt  my  love  to  be  returned." 

Conrad  Gesner,  born  at  Zurich,  in  the 
year  1516,  was  the  son  of  a  worker  in  hides. 
His  father's  Christian  name  was  Ursus,  and 
his  mother's  Barbara ;  but  they  were  in  name 
only  barbarous  or  bearish.  They  were  poor, 
for  they  had  many  children  ;  but  they  lived 
honestly,  and  behaved  as  members  of  a  civi- 
lized Swiss  town.  Conrad  was  sent  by  them, 
while  very  young,  to  the  town  school,  where 
he  studied  the  rudiments  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
under  very  competent  teachers — namely, 
Thomas  Plattner,  who  removed  afterwards  to 
Basle ;  Theodore  Bibliander,  Oswald  Myco- 
nius,  and  Peter  Dasypodius.  In  those  days, 
few  scholars  with  translatable  names,  omit- 
ted to  translate  them  into  Greek  or  Latin; 
and  as  they  were  known  only  by  these 
names  in  books,  and  chose  them  for  them- 
selves, by  all  means  let  them  be  known  by 
them  for  ever.  Bibliander  expounded  Scrip- 
ture in  Zurich  ;  Myconius  afterwards  had 
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charge  of  the  church  in  Basle ;  Dasypodius 
excelled  in  Greek,  and  became  Greek  pro- 
fessor in  the  then  very  celebrated  school  of 
Strasburg. 

Gesner,  even  from  the  tenderest  years  of 
his  childhood,  showed  a  studious  character, 
and  a  great  power  of  retaining  knowledge. 
His  father  was  too  poor  to  pay  on  his  account 
for  more  than  the  first  years  of  wholesome 
necessary  education.  Happily,  a  teacher  in 
the  college,  John  Jacob  Ammianus,  profes- 
sor of  Latin  and  oratory,  saw  in  Conrad  so 
much  promise  for  the  future,  that  he  took 
the  young  scholar  into  his  house,  and  in- 
structed him  gratuitously  for  three  years, 
believing,  with  a  noble  patriotism,  that  what- 
ever labor  he  might  spend  upon  the  boy 
would  be  repaid  in  a  few  years  to  Zurich. 
Conrad  Gesner  thus  became  enabled  to  at- 
tend, not  only  the  lectures  of  Ammianus  upon 
Latin  and  oratory,  but  also  those  of  the  pro- 
fessor of  Greek,  Rodolpb  Collin,  who  was  in- 
terpreting Plutarch.  While  the  youth  was 
in  this  way  fully  occupied,  and  had  delivered 
up  his  whole  mind  to  dialectics,  oratory,  and 
Greek,  civil  war  had  broken  out,  and  his 
father,  the  leather-seller,  being  among  those 
who  went  out  to  fight,  was  not  among  those 
who  came  home  again.  He  was  killed  in  the 
battle  of  Zug,  in  the  year  1531. 

Conrad  was  then  fifteen  years  old,  and 
lay  in  his  mother's  house  seriously  ill.  On 
his  recovery  it  became  necessary  that  he 
should  not  remain  a  burden  on  the  widow  ; 
who  had  other  children  to  support,  with 
means  that  had  become  more  contracted 
since  her  husband's  death.  The  student- 
son  went,  therefore,  to  Strasburg,  and 
attached  himself  for  some  months  to  the 
service  of  a  celebrated  Lutheran,  Wolfgang 
Fabricius  Capito.  Possibly  his  old  master, 
Dasypodius,  had  helped  him  to  this  situation, 
in  which  he  enlarged  his  opportunities  of 
study,  and  acquired  a  fair  knowledge  of  He- 
brew, a  language  of  which  he  already  bad 
picked  up  the  rudiments  at  home. 

Meanwhile,  the  generous  John  Jacob  Am- 
mianus and  his  other  learned  friends  in  Zurich 
had  not  forgotten  the  young  Conrad  Gesner. 
After  a  brief  stay  in  Strasburg,  Conrad  re- 
turned to  his  native  town,  to  be  sent  out,  with 
a  stipend,  by  the  scholastic  senate  of  Zurich, 
on  an  educational  mission  into  France.  Jo- 
hann  Fricius  went  with  him — a  fellow-stu- 
dent, bound  to  him  in  those  days  by  parity 
of  disposition  and  community  of  study,  who 
through  manhood  remained  afterwards  one 
of  his  warmest  friends.  They  went  to  Bour- 
ges,  where  Gesner,  then  only  sixteen  years 


old,  acted  for  twelve  months  as  a  teacher, 
communicating  what  he  knew  to  others,  and 
in  all  spare  time  reading  for  himself,  inces- 
santly, Latin  and  Greek,  to  perfect  his  ac- 
quaintance with  those  languages.  Having 
spent  a  year  in  this  way,  Conrad  went  to 
Paris,  being  attracted  thither  by  the  Univer- 
sity. In  Paris  he  found  many  famous  men, 
and  listened  to  much  teaching ;  but  he  was 
accustomed  to  say  afterwards  that  he  learn- 
ed little  at  Paris,  for  want  of  counsel  in  the 
regulation  of  his  studies.  Gesner  stands 
pre-eminent  among  all  scholars  as  a  wonder- 
ful economist  of  time.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
in  his  whole  life,  from  the  first  school-days 
to  the  moment  of  death,  he  suffered  as  many 
hours  and  minutes  as  would  make,  when 
summed  up,  one  day  to  be  wasted.  And 
even  though  his  industry  was  so  incessant,  it 
would  still  be  manifestly  impossible  that  he 
could  have  left  behind,  after  a  short  life,  such 
works  as  now  remain  to  us,  unless  he  had 
not  only  worked  incessantly,  but  understood 
most  thoroughly  the  art  of  working  at  all 
times  in  the  right  way.  This  art,  in  the 
warm  days  of  his  youth,  Gesner  had  not  ac- 
quired. At  Paris,  he  used  to  say,  he  had 
no  regularity  in  study.  He  revelled  luxu- 
riously (he  was  seventeen  years  old)  among 
the  Greeks  and  Latins,  equally  ready  to  de- 
light in  poets,  orators,  historians,  physicians, 
or  philologists.  In  his  youthful  audacity  he 
thought  that  his  mind  had  capacity  to  hold 
them  all,  and  his  habit  of  gluttonous  reading 
weakened  his  mind,  he  said,  by  leading  him 
into  the  vice  of  skipping.  He  read  over  his 
books,  not  through  them.  Readers  of  to- 
day will  not  judge  sternly  this  one  blot  upon 
the  student-life  of  Conrad  Gesner. 

The  industry  of  Gesner,  however,  was  not 
confined  wholly  to  the  world  of  books ;  even 
in  those  days  his  hours  of  travel  and  of  out- 
door exercise  were  periods  of  active  study. 
There  was  a  pure- hearted  Swiss  pastor, 
Johann  Fricius  by  name,  who  devoted  all  his 
leisure  to  botanical  pursuits ;  this  pastor,  who 
was  Conrad's  uncle,  conceived  early  a  great 
affection  for  his  clever  nephew,  and  delighted 
to  take  the  child  with  him  among  the  moun- 
tains, on  plant-gathering  excursions.  Then 
he  would  expound  as  he  could  to  his  apt 
scholar  the  mysteries  of  nature,  and  watch 
the  spread  of  the  infection  he  communicated. 
The  impression  made  on  Gesner's  fresh  heart 
by  association  with  the  herb-loving  pastor, 
Fricius,  strengthened  with  time,  and  herbor- 
izing never  ceased  throughout  his  after  life 
to  be  the  scholar's  chief  delight.  On  the 
way  to  Bourges,  therefore*  at  Bw«^$**^» 
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the  way  from  Bourges  to  Paris,  around  Paris, 
and  along  the  homeward  road,  Gesner  dili- 
gently spent  his  out-door  time  in  the  collec- 
tion1 of  every  plant  new  to  his  eyes,  and  in 
comparing  what  he  found,  whenever  it  was 
possible,  with  the  descriptions  of  plants 
given  by  Dioscorides  and  other  ancient  au- 
thors. I  believe  that  Johann  Fricius,  who 
was  young  Gesner's  companion  and  bosom 
friend  in  that  journey  through  part  of  France, 
and  afterwards  in  the  whole  journey  through 
life,  who  was  bound  to  him  by  similarity  of 
tastes,  and  by  whose  side  Conrad  afterwards 
was  buried  by  his  fellow-citizens,  must  have 
been  a  son  of  the  good  pastor,  Johann  Fri- 
cius. It  is  very  natural  to  think  that  in  the 
dwelling  of  the  pastor,  or  while  trotting  by 
his  side  upon  the  mountains,  Gesner  and 
Fricius  acquired  those  common  tastes  by 
which  they  were  to  the  last  united. 

From  Paris,  Gesner  returned  to  Strasburg, 
in  which  town  he  had  made  friends  from 
whom  he  hoped  to  get  increase  of  knowledge. 
Being  summoned  back  to  Zurich  by  the 
scholastic  senate,  in  whose  service  he  was 
engaged,  the  youth,  who  was  then  not  quite 
twenty  years  old,  earned  his  stipend  as  a 
teacher  in  the  school  wherein  he  had  himself 
received  the  rudiments  of  classical  instruction. 
At  this  period,  says  Josiah  Simler,  evidently 
concerned  about  what  he  thought  a  very 
weak  point  in  the  young  scholars  character 
— nescio  quo  consilio,  uxorem  tempestivius 
duxit.  One  of  the  prevailing  features  in  the 
life  of  Conrad  Gesner,  scarcely  second  to  his 
marvellous  assiduity  in  study,  was  bis  gentle- 
ness of  heart,  his  spirit  of  kindly  courtesy, 
the  suavity  of  temper  for  which  men  of  let- 
ters ought  to  be,  but  are  not  at  all  times, 
distinguished.  He  was  always  apt  at  lov- 
ing, and  though  he  was  at  no  time  guilty  of 
any  worldly  folly  or  excess,  he  did  not  cum- 
ber his  mind  much  with  worldly  wisdom. 
Therefore  Gesner  married  a  true-hearted 
girl  when  he  was  not  quite  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  had  no  wealth  beyond  the  stipend 
of  assistant- teacher,  and  the  available  re- 
sources of  a  very  well-filled  head. 

In  school,  the  young  husband  taught  to 
the  boys  rudiments  of  Greek  and  Latin 
grammar.  At  home  he  worked  at  the  books 
of  the  physicians.  Still  he  prosecuted  his 
researches  in  the  fields,  allying  botany  readily 
enough  to  a  course  of  medical  reading,  since 
in  that  day  plants  were  studied  chiefly  with 
reference  to  any  use  that  they  might  have  as 
remedies.  Gesner  proposed  to  himself  the 
attainment  of  the  dignity  of  a  physician, 
which  if  it  did  not — in  Zurich,  at  any  rate — 


obtain  for  him  much  money  as  a  healer  of 
disease,  would  give  him  standing   in  the 
learned  world,  and  enable  him  to  rise  from 
the  stool  of  a  teacher  of  rudiments  to  the 
chair  of  a  professor  in  his  native  town.    Still 
receiving  from  the  scholastic  senate  the  same 
stipend  paid  to  him  at  home,  Gesner  was 
sent  to  Basle,  where  he  continued  his  study 
of  medicine,  and  was  assiduous  in  labor  for 
a  perfect  acquirement  of  the  Greek  language, 
in  which  the  best  medical  learning  of  the 
ancients — whose  science  the  moderns  follow* 
ed  carefully  in  Gesner's  days — was  written. 
Designing  at  the  same  time  to  increase 
and  strengthen  his  familiarity  with  Greek, 
and  to  provide  if  possible  increased  means  in 
support  of  the  little  home  he  had  erected, 
Gesner  at  this  period  of  his  life  undertook  to 
revise  and  enlarge  a  Greek  and  Latin  lexicon 
which  had  been  already  issued,  very  badly 
done,  by  persons  who  did  not  put  their 
names  upon  the  title  page.     Over  this  task 
the  young  student  took  much  pains,  and  he 
delivered  to  the  printer  not  only  the  old  lex- 
icon, with  its  mistakes  corrected,  but  a  large 
body  of  additions  drawn  from  the  Lex.  Grm. 
Phavorini  Camertis.    The  printer,  however, 
without  Gesner's  knowledge,  and  very  much 
to  his  surprise,  used  only  a  small  part  of 
those  additions ;    reserving,  probably,  the 
rest  to  give  increased  attraction  to  another 
issue.      Soon  afterwards,   by  the   printer's 
death,  whatever  plan  he  had  was  superseded, 
but  Gesner's  papers,  over  which  the  student 
had  spent  many  days  of  toil,  could  never  be 
recovered.  Afterwards  Gesner  was  employed 
three  or  four  times  by  Henry  Peter,  book- 
seller, of  Basle,  in  the  further  amendment 
and  increase  of  this  dictionary,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  authorities,  from  his  own  reading. 
When  he  had  spent  about  a  year  at  Basle, 
and    become   exceedingly   well    versed   in 
Greek,  the  senate  of  Berne  having  founded 
a  new  university  at  Lausanne,  and  offered 
liberal  stipends  for  professors,  Gesner  obtain- 
ed a  professorship,  and  went  to  Lausanne. 
There  he   remained  for  three  years  as  pro- 
fessor of  Greek,  and  acquired   the   warm 
friendship  of  Peter  Viret,  and  Beatus  Comes, 
minister  of  the  church,  of  Himbert,  the  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew,  and  Johannes  Rebittos, 
who  succeeded  Gesner   in   his  chair.    The 
friendship  of  these  men  abided  with  him  to 
the  end  of  his  career.     Being  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with  the  subject  of  his  public  teach- 
ing, Gesner  required  to  spend  no  time  in  pre* 
paration  for  his  duties  in  the  university,  he 
had  therefore  a  good  deal  of  leisure  during 
those  three  years  at  Lausanne,  which  he  was 
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entitled  to  fill  up  with  bis  own  pursuits.   He 
studied  medicine  still,  and  as  he  had  edited 
lexicons  while  getting  up  his  Greek,  so  now 
he  issued  a  few  medical  books,  which  were 
in  part  original,  in  part  epitomes  and  compi- 
lations,  and  in   part   translations  from  the 
Greek  physicians.     Pursuing  still,  while  at 
Lausanne,  his  botanical  studies,  he  published 
also  a  Catalogue  Plantarum,  in  the  alpha- 
betical order  of   their  Latin  names,  their 
names  in  Greek,  German  and  French  being 
in  each  case  added.     In  the  compilation  of 
this  catalogue,  he  followed  Johann  Ruellius, 
Leonard   Fuchs,    and  Hieronymus    Tragus 
(Jerome  Bock) ;  not,  however,  without  oc- 
casionally differing  from  their  statements,  or 
adding  new  observations  that  belonged  en- 
tirely to  himself.     During  the  same  period, 
Gesner  published  also  a  short  Historia  Plan- 
(arum,  enchiridii  forma.     In  this  history  the 
descriptions  of  plants  were  drawn  from  Dios- 
coride8,  the  omissions  of  Dioscorides  being 
supplied  from  Theophrastus,  Pliny,  or  more 
modern  Greeks  ;  the  properties  were  added 
in    paragraphs     condensed    from     Paulus 
^Egineta,  Galen,  or  ^Elius.     During  this  pe- 
riod of  study  at  Lausanne,  Gesner  also  pub- 
lished an  Apparatus  et  Delectus  simplicium 
JMedicamentorum,  in  alphabetical  order,  based 
upon  Dioscorides    and  Mesuaeus ;  to  which 
he  added  the  universal  precepts  of  Paulus 
^Egineta,  on  the  composition  of  medicaments. 
During  the  same  period  he  published  also  a 
compendium  of  Galen's  book  upon  the  com- 
position of  medicaments,  arranged   accord- 
ing to  genera,  and  according  to  the  parts  of 
the  body  upon   which  their  healing  virtue 
operated,  beginning  at  the  head  and  ending 
at  the  heel,  with  a  collection  of  precepts.  He 
issued  during  these  three  years  other  books 
also,  containing  the  essence  of  his  voluminous 
readings  among  Greek  physicians,  and  also 
some  fruits  of  his  study  of  Greek  for  its  own 
sake — volumes  becoming  his  position  as  a 
Greek  professor,  such  as  an  Essay  on  the 
Wanderings  of  Ulysses,   and  what   Homer 
meant  to  represent  by  them.     As  Gesner  in 
the  course  of  a  short  life  issued  seventy-two 
works  from  the  press,  besides  leaving  at  his 
death  eighteen  that  were  unfinished  but  in 
progress,  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  give  in 
a  few  pages  even  a  brief  account  of  all  his 
writings.     In  this  notice  of  his  life  it  must 
suffice,  therefore)  to  name  occasionally  a  few 
minor  works,  by  way  of  indicating  the  direc- 
tion taken  by  his  industry,  and  to  attempt  a 
description  only  of  the  most  important  pro- 
ducts of  his  labor. 

After  three  years  spent  at  Lausanne,  pub- 
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licly  as  a  professor  of  Greek,  privately  as  a 
student  of  medicine,  Conrad  Gesner  went — 
botanizing,  of  course,  by  the  way — to  Mont- 
pellier,  of  which  place  the  medical  school 
was  famous  throughout  France.  His  design 
in  going  to  Montpellier  was  to  obtain  admis- 
sion as  a  resident  for  some  months  in  the 
house  of  any  distinguished  physician,  for  he 
believed  that  by  watching  the  domestic  life 
and  daily  practice  of  such  a  man,  by  familiar 
speech  with  him,  and  in  the  daily  intercourse 
of  friendship,  he  might  perfect  his  knowledge 
in  a  short  time,  more  thoroughly  than  by  at- 
tendance at  the  public  lectures.  Public 
teaching  demonstrated,  for  the  most  part, 
only  those  doctrines  of  the  ancients  which 
Gesner  in  his  own  house  had  already  master- 
ed. At  Montpellier,  however,  he  found 
none  of  the  more  eminent  physicians  able  to 
receive  him  as  a  house  pupil,  he  therefore 
stayed  but  a  short  time  in  attendance  on  the 
lectures  of  the  celebrated  men  through  whom 
Montpellier  was  famous,  and  then  returned 
to  Switzerland,  prepared  to  take  his  medical 
degree.  At  Basle,  having  heard  the  teach- 
ing of  the  principal  physicians,  being  instruct- 
ed chiefly  by  Albanus,  Torinusand  Sebastian 
Singeler,  he  held  the  usual  disputations,  was 
formally  admitted  to  the  dignity  of  doctor, 
and  withdrew  to  settle  in  bis  native  town. 
He  was  then  twenty-five  years  old. 

The  first  half  of  Gesner's  life  was  then 
completed,  for  he  died  before  he  reached  the 
age  of  fifty.  He  had  spent  twenty-five  years 
in  the  incessant  toil  of  preparation  for  a  wor- 
thy place  among  his  fellow- townsmen ;  he 
then  settled  in  Zurich,  and  began  amply  to 
fulfil  the  expectations  of  his  old  friend  Am- 
mianus,  and  of  the  scholastic  senate  of  the 
town.  In  a  very  short  time  he  received  the 
appointment  of  Professor  of  Philosophy, 
which  he  retained  until  his  death,  when  his 
friends  Caspar  Wolff  and  George  Cellarius 
succeeded  him.  At  the  same  time  he  prac- 
tised medicine,  and  published  from  time  to 
time  the  fruits,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  of 
an  almost  incredible  amount  of  6tudy .  During 
the  twenty-four  years  of  his  mature  life  iu 
Zurich,  Gesner's  wife  was  always  his  com- 
panion. He  had  no  children  of  his  own,  but 
in  his  latter  years  a  sister  with  her  children 
became  dependent  upon  his  ungrudging  aid, 
and  probably  formed  part  of  his  domestio 
circle. 

Conrad  Gesner  had  a  very  great  pleasure 
in  the  study  of  languages ;  he  not  only  un- 
derstood many,  and  read  the  books  of  many 
nations,  but  he  studied  language  for  its  own 
sake,  and,  as  usual,  testified  the  thoroughness 
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of  his  investigations  by  the  books  to  which 
they  led.  Already,  at  the  age  of  twenty- five, 
he  was  acquainted  intimately  with  half-a-doz- 
en tongues,  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  German, 
Italian  and  French,  and  he  had  been  only  three 
years  settled  in  Zurich  when  he  published  his 
first  great  work,  the  Bibliotkeca  Universalis,  a 

Siece  of  bibliography  which  it  is  very  hard  to 
elieve  the  work  of  a  man  only  twenty-nine 
years  old.  It  is  an  alphabetical  catalogue — 
wonderfully  full — of  all  authors  famous  or 
obscure,  ancient  or  modern,  with  a  statement 
of  what  they  had  written  and  the  argument 
of  their  books,  drawn  in  very  many  cases 
from  the  prefaces  inserted  in  the  books  them- 
selves. This  Dictionary  was  first  published 
in  the  year  1545.  Three  years  afterwards 
it  was  followed  by  a  companion  volume,  en- 
titled, Nineteen  Books  of  the  Pandects.  Pan- 
dectarum,  sive  Partitionum  universalium, 
quisecundus  Tomus  Bibliotkeca  nostras  est, 
Libri  Novendecim.  It  contains  the  matter  of 
the  Dictionary  grouped  into  subjects.  Thus, 
one  book  contains  an  alphabetical  catalogue 
of  existing  works  on  grammar  and  philology, 
another  contains  the  bibliography  of  dialec- 
tics, rhetoric,  astrology,  geography  or  juris- 
prudence, and  so  forth. 

The  twentieth  book,  containing  authors 
who  had  written  upon  mediciue,  was  omitted 
as  imperfect ;  but  in  the  following  year  the 
twenty-first  book  of  the  Pandects  was  issued 
separately,  containing  the  writers  upon  Chris- 
tian theology.  As  an  index  to  authors  who 
wrote  before  the  year  1545,  Gesner's  Uni- 
versal Dictionary  and  Pandects  remain  to 
this  day  very  valuable. 

These  volumes  were  the  result  of  immense 
study,  though  it  will  presently  be  seen  that 
they  were  trifles  in  comparison  with  the 
whole  body  of  Gesner's  work.  During  the 
toil  of  labors  as  a  naturalist  in  the  study  and 
the  field,  Gesner  continued  to  amuse  himself 
with  philological  researches,  and  in  order  to 
complete  our  view  of  his  industry  in  this  di- 
rection, I  may  mention  here  the  publication, 
in  the  year  1555,  when  he  was  thirty-nine 
years  old,  of  his  Mithridates,  on  different  lan- 
guages, ancient  and  modern.  To  German, 
his  own  language,  he  devoted  more  especial 
study.  When,  in  his  publications  as  a  na- 
turalist, he  described  birds,  beasts,  or  fishes 
hitherto  unknown,  or  known  only  to  the 
learned  by  the  names  of  science,  he  invented 
names  for  them  adapted  to  the  genius  of  his 
mother  tongue,  and  so  endeavored  to  ena- 
ble all  his  countrymen  to  talk  familiarly  about 
them.  If  all  scientific  men  who  have  lived 
since  his  day  had  followed  his  example,  it 


would  not  be  so  difficult  as  it  now  is  to  dif- 
fuse a  taste  for  science.  But  what  ordinary 
man  will  dare  to  seek  an  exact  knowledge  of 
science  when  there  is  an  army  of  barbar- 
ous terms  defending  every  approach  to  it. 
However  much  a  man  may  love  plants,  will 
he  study  them  minutely  when  they  are  to  be 
wedged  into  his  memory  under  such  names 
as  escholzia,  krynitskia,  gleditschia  ?  Gesner, 
then,  so  far  as  his  own  study  went,  endeavor- 
ed to  give  to  every  object  in  nature,  that  was 
not  already  supplied  with  one,  a  household 
name  in  his  own  language.  He  also  publish- 
ed a  list  of  German  proper  names  that  had 
been  made  out  and  sent  to  him  by  some  cu- 
rious friend,  appending  his  own  annotations 
and  discussions  on  their  etymology,  and  he 
was  8 till  busily  studying  German  etymologies 
(among  a  great  number  of  other  things) 
when  death  bade  him  put  his  books  aside. 
Greek,  Gesner  studied  as  the  language  in 
which  all  the  best  materials  of  study  were 
contained.  For  this  reason  it  was  among 
languages,  next  to  German,  the  subject  of 
his  most  assiduous  attention,  and  he  became 
little  less  familiar  with  it  than  with  the 
tongue  in  which  his  wife  addressed  him.  He 
studied  with  an  intense  thoroughness  not 
only  the  Greek  physicians  and  philosophers, 
but  also  the  grammarians,  theologians,  ora- 
tors and  poets.  Whenever  in  his  reading  he 
encountered  a  new  fact,  either  adding  to  his 
knowledge  in  philosophy  or  illustrating  in 
some  apt  way  a  nice  point  in  the  structure 
of  the  language,  it  was  retained  in  his  mind, 
and  always  afterwards  was  to  be  found  when 
wanted.  Enough  has  been  already  said  to 
make  it  obvious  that  Gesner  was  aided  in  his 
studies  by  an  extraordinary  memory.  The 
student,  it  should  be  said,  not  only  read 
Greek  but  wrote  Greek,  his  lightest  relaxa- 
tion was  the  composition  of  Greek  idyls,  and 
he  would  write  Greek  letters  to  a  learned 
friend,  breaking  occasionally  out  of  prose 
into  facile  iambics.  He  translated  Greek  au- 
thors, emended  the  text  of  Aristotle,  Tbeo- 
phrastus,  Dioscorides,  Oppian  and  others. 
He  also  spoke  fluently  in  Greek,  which  had 
become  a  second  mother  tongue  to  him,  and 
in  that  language  expounded  Greek  philoso- 
phy occasionally  to  the  more  advanced  stu- 
dents of  his  class. 

Gesner  studied  in  all  branches  of  the  phi- 
losophy known  to  his  own  time,  but  chiefly 
physics,  as  the  branch  most  nearly  allied  to 
medicine.  Physics  and  ethics  were  the  sub- 
jects of  his  professorial  teaching  during  the 
twenty-four  years  of  his  mature  life  at  Zurich. 
Sometimes  he  taught  directly  from  the  Nico- 
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machean  ethics  and  the  physics  of  Aristotle, 
but  more  frequently  he  suited  his  prelections 
to  the  capacity  of  younger  hearers,  and  made 
use  in  his  class  of  the  compendiums  of  Me- 
lancthon,  Schegk,  Vuldenberg,  Sebastian 
Fox  and  others. 

The  natural  objects  in  the  study  of  which 
Gesner  felt  the  greatest  interest  were  plants, 
animals,  and  metals ;  these  he  regarded  as 
objects  offering  more  distinct  ground  for  in- 
quiry than  such  intangible  matters  as  me- 
teors, &c,  and  he  believed  also  that  from  a 
study  of  these,  useful  knowledge  could  more 
readily  be  drawn  for  the  anvantage  of  medi- 
cine and  the  arts  of  life.  In  studying  these 
subjects  with  a  direct  reference  to  their 
practical  importance,  it  was  Gesner's  deter- 
mination to  collect,  and  if  possible  discover, 
facts,  but  not  to  theorize.  By  far  the  greatest 
of  his  literary  works  was  the  History  of  Ani- 
mals, and  he  undertook  to  devote  his  chief 
labor  rather  to  animals  than  to  plants,  be- 
cause of  plants  many  had  written ;  and  on 
metals,  a  work  had  been  published  in  his  own 
time  by  Georgius  Agricola ;  concerning  ani- 
mals, however,  little  had  been  said. 

Gesner's  Historic  Animalium  was  com- 
menced very  soon  after  his  final  settlement  in 
Zurich,  and  the  first  book  was  published  in 
the  year  1549,  Gesner  then  being  thirty- 
three  years  old.  For  the  preparation  of  this 
history  Gesner  undertook  a  course  of  reading 
in  all  previous  authors  who  had  touched  upon 
his  subject  in  any  way,  compared  them,  and 
•elected  whatever  he  thought  best  from 
Greeks,  Latins,  and  barbarians,  ancients  and 
moderns,  writers  famous  and  obscure.  He 
undertook  also  what  journeys  he  could  afford 
in  search  of  animals  and  plants.  He  visited 
some  parts  of  Italy,  and  spent  a  month  in 
Venice,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  and 
sketching  fishes  of  the  Mediterranean.  He 
visited  also  various  parts  of  Germany,  and 
was  about  to  descend  the  Rhine  to  the  ocean, 
still  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  and  study- 
ing different  kinds  of  fish,  when  war  broke 
out  over  Germany,  and,  obedient  to  the  en- 
treaty of  his  friends,  he  returned  to  Zurich. 
These  were  holiday  excursions,  and  it  rarely 
happened  that  he  failed  to  make  a  yearly 
tour  among  the  Alps  of  Switzerland  in  pro- 
secution or  his  never- intermitted  search  "after 
new  species  of  plants. 

He  was  too  poor,  however,  to  spends  much 
money  in  travel,  while  he  was,  at  the  same 
time,  bound  to  Zurich  during  a  great  part  of 
the  year  by  his  professorship.  It  was  his 
practice,  ^therefore,  to  obtain  compensation 
lor  the  limited  range  spread  before  his  own 


eyes  by  a  full  use  of  the  eyes  of  other  men 
who  were  at  home— or  who  had  travelled — 
in  far  countries.  He  established  friendships 
with  some  among  the  learned  in  all  parts  of 
Europe;  from  such  correspondents  he  re- 
ceived pictures  of  foreign  animals,  their  local 
names,  and  other  details.  His  house  was 
open  to  all  strangers,  and  the  information 
published  by  contemporary  writers — as,  for 
example,  that  furnished  by  Bellon  and  Ron- 
dolet  on  water  animals — was  freely  used, 
with  full  acknowledgment  of  every  intellec- 
tual obligation.  No  man  of  letters  ever  was 
more  generous  in  recognition  of  the  claims  of 
others,  more  liberal  in  praise  of  fellow-la- 
borers, more  courteous  in  dissent  from  their 
opinions.  In  his  Historia  Animalium,  every 
man  from  whom  ho  received  help,  whether 
in  private  correspondence  or  through  public 
writing,  has  been  named  ;  and  Gesner's  liber- 
ality of  spirit  was  rewarded  by  the  full  re- 
spect of  the  best  men  among  the  learned  of 
his  time.  Bellon  and  Rondolet,  while  rival- 
ling each  other,  both  honored  and  helped 
Conrad  Gesner. 

The  History  of  Animals  was  planned  in 
six  books,  of  which  four  were  completed. 
They  treat — the  first  of  viviparous  and  the 
second  of  oviparous  quadrupeds,  the  third  of 
birds,  the  fourth  of  fishes  and  aquatile  ani- 
mals.   The  fifth  book  was  to  have  contained 
the  history  of  serpents,  and  the  sixth  the 
history  of  insects.     Copious  materials  and  a 
large  number  of  pictures  had  been  collected 
for  use  under  each  of  these  heads,  but  they 
had  not  yet  been  arranged,  nor  had  the  writ- 
ing of  either  volume  been  commenced  when 
Gesner  died.    Each  of  the  four  published 
books  is  a  considerable  folio,  containing  a 
dense  mass  of  print  on  every  page.     On  a 
cursory  inspection  of  the  volumes,  we  ob- 
serve, first,  the  very  carefully  drawn  pictures, 
in  which  errors  of  the  wood-cutter,  where 
they  occur,  are  conscientiously  pointed  out, 
and  among  which  it  now  and  then  occurs,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  giraffe,  that  a  second  and 
better  sketch  of  some  depicted  animal  having 
been   procured  from  a  trustworthy    corre- 
spondent, it  has  been  inserted  in  a  later  sheet 
as  a  correction.     Every  animal   known  to 
authors  being  included  in  the  plan  of  Ges- 
ner's history,  one  cannot  fail  to  be  struck 
by  the  appearance,  in  a  history  of  animals,  of 
pictures  of  the  Sphinx,  of  a  ridiculously  ugly 
"  American  monster,"  with  a  human  face,  of 
the  unicorn,  and  of  some  other  curiosities. 
They  are,  however,  not  gravely  introduced 
as  animals  that  have  been  seen,  but  as  ani- 
mals that  have  been  described  in  fiattawe 
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elsewhere,  the  precise  authority  for  them 
being  at  all  times  stated,  not,  of  course,  with- 
out a  degree  of  occasional  credulity  not  dis- 
creditable to  a  scholar  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. It  is  also  evident  at  a  first  glance, 
that  in  this  History  of  Animals  each  separate 
animal  is  treated  with  a  thoroughness  of  de- 
tail not  common,  or,  indeed,  likely  often  to 
be  useful  in  our  own  day.  Many  of  the 
single  articles,  reprinted  in  modern  type, 
would  stand  by  themselves  as  works  in  one 
volume  or  more.  The  single  article  upon 
the  horse,  would  fill,  I  believe,  two  rather 
thick  octavo  volumes.  There  is  one  quad- 
ruped, Gesner  himself  says,  of  which  his  ac- 
count is  drawn  from  250  authors. 

When  we  look  more  closely  into  the  work, 
we  find  that  the  animals  in  each  volume  are 
arranged  mainly  in  alphabetical  order.  Now 
and  then,  as  in  the  case  of  some  animals  al- 
lied to  the  oz,  in  defiance  of  the  alphabet, 
animals  very  much  of  the  same  kind  have 
been  described  in  association  with  each 
other;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  principle  of 
arrangement  is  that  of  a  dictionary.  Upon 
this  subject  Gesner  modestly  and  wisely  Raid 
that  he  belonged  ralher  to  the  grammarians 
than  to  the  philosophers,  of  whom  the  num- 
ber was  extremely  small ;  that,  in  the  then 
existing  state  of  knowledge,  he  could  not 
undertake  to  make  an  accurate  arrangement 
of  the  animal  world,  that  he  had  simply  en- 
deavored to  bring  together,  in  the  same 
work,  all  that  was  known  in  his  time  con- 
cerning every  animal,  and  so  to  produce  a 
book  of  reference  which  would  be  most  use- 
ful to  future  students  if  he  arranged  his  sub- 
jects alphabetically.  In  volumes  containing 
figures  of  animals,  published  separately,  as 
companions  to  the  History,  (in  which  also 
figures  were  contained,)  the  pictures  were, 
however,  classed  according  to  the  ideas 
held  in  Gesner's  time  concerning  genera 
and  species. 

In  setting  down  the  information  he  col- 
lected, Gesner  divided  the  description  of  each 
animal  into  eight  parts,  headed  by  the  first 
eight  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Under  letter 
A  he  wrote  the  name  given  to  tbe  animal  by 
different  nations, — that  is  to  say,  its  name, 
where  it  had  any,  in  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and 
Ghaldee,  Persian,  Greek,  Latin,  Italian, 
Spanish,  French,  German,  English,  and 
Flemish.  When  there  was  none  already 
existing,  he  invented  a  vernacular  name,  or 
a  suitable  word  for  the  naming  of  the  animal 
in  Greek  or  Latin.  Under  letter  B,  Gesner, 
in  the  next  place,  detailed  in  what  regions 
the  animal  was  found,  and  what  differences 


occurred  in  the  appearance  of  the  same  ani- 
mal, or  what  difference  of  species  there  might 
be  corresponding  to  the  difference  between 
the  countries  it  inhabited.  Under  the  same 
head  Gesner  described  the  animal  with  very 
great  minuteness,  always  proceeding  from 
the  whole  to  its  simple  parts,  and  then  to 
the  compound  parts.  Thus  having  described 
the  body  generally,  its  size,  shape,  color,  Ac., 
he  would  proceed  to  a  description  of  the 
skin,  hair,  blood,  fat,  bones,  veins,  nerves, 
<fec,  those  being  regarded  as  the  simple 
parts ;  from  them  he  would  pass  on  to  a  de- 
tailed description  of  the  eyes,  ears,  nose, 
head,  horns,  brain,  liver,  heart,  dec.  <fec, 
down  to  feet  and  nails,  which  were  made  up 
of  tbe  simple  and  entitled  compound  parts. 
Included  in  this  description  of  the  parts  of 
animals  was  an  explanation  of  those  "points" 
which  should  determine  choice  in  the  case  of 
all  animals  that  bad  been  made  in  any  way 
subservient  to  the  use  of  man. 

The  next  division  of  the  information  given 
on  the  subject  of  each  animal,  marked  always 
by  the  letter  C,  detailed  the  natural  actions 
of  its  body,  its  voice,  senses,  food,  drink, 
sleep,  dreams,  excrements  and  secretions, 
movements,  as  running,  flying,  swimming, 
Ac.  <fec.  Under  this  division  were  grouped 
all  the  signs  of  health,  and  rules  for  the 
preservation  of  health  were  collected  in  the 
case  of  all  animals  that  had  been  used  by 
man.  Under  the  same  letter  was  described 
all  that  related  to  the  subject  of  reproduc- 
tion, from  the  first  desire  of  the  parents  on  to 
the  final  rearing  of  their  young.  All  that  was 
known  of  the  diseases  which  each  animal 
was  subject  to,  formed  then  the  last  clause 
of  information  under  letter  C,  the  history 
of  each  disease  being  narrated  with  the  treat- 
ment proper  for  it.  Under  the  letter  D, 
Gesner  then  described  the  affections,  habits, 
and  instincts  of  each  animal,  so  far  as  they 
had  been  observed.  He  described,  also,  the 
behavior  of  an  animal  towards  others  of  its 
own  kind,  towards  its  young,  towards  man ; 
its  likes  and  dislikes,  its  tastes  or  distastes  in 
relation  with  other  animals,  or  with  inanimate 
objects.  Under  the  next  letter,  examination 
was  made  of  the  use  of  the  animal  to  man, 
except  in  the  two  important  characters  of 
food  and  medicine.  This  division  included 
an  account  of  tbe  methods  of  hunting  some 
animals,  or  taming  others,  an  explanation  of 
the  way  in  which  any  tame  animal  should  be 
cared  for  and  fed,  with  regulations  for  the 
preservation  of  its  health.  In  this  division 
were  included  also  all  matters  concerning 
shepherds,  flocks,  herds,  folds,  stables,  and 
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so  forth.  With  the  account  of  horses  was 
connected  information  upon  the  subject  of 
carriages ;  with  the  account  of  oxen  were 
connected  details  on  the  subject  of  the  plough, 
and  so  forth ;  whatever  contrivances  or  de- 
partments of  industry  were  connected  inti- 
mately with  the  domestic  nse  of  any  animal 
received  full  notice  in  Gesner's  History  under 
the  letter  E.  The  same  division  included,  of 
course,  an  account  of  the  use  of  animals  in 
spectacles  and  games,  and  did  not  omit  to 
record  whatever  could  be  told  about  their 
market  price.  The  uses  of  animals  to  man, 
as  described  by  Gesner,  have  not  of  course 
been  fully  summed  up  in  the  preceding  ab- 
stract; many  animals,  for  example,  afford 
prognostics  of  the  weather.  When  the  uses 
of  the  whole  animal  had  been  fully  described, 
there  often  remained  much  to  add  about  the 
value  of  its  parts,  and  the  mode  of  using 
them,  as  skins  for  clothing,  dung  for  manue, 
<fec.  The  two  main  uses  of  animals,  in  the 
opinion  of  Gesner's  time,  their  conversion 
into  food  or  medicine,  were  discussed  sepa- 
rately in  the  two  next  divisions  of  each  sub- 
ject The  pharmacopoeia  contains  in  our 
time  not  many  medicines  of  animal  origin, 
and  those,  like  spermaceti  and  cod-liver  oil, 
not  very  potent.  Three  hundred  years  ago, 
however,  many  parts  of  animals  were  used 
medicinally  by  the  doctors.  Under  the  letter 
F,  therefore,  Gesner  considered  the  use  of 
any  animal  as  food,  by  whom  eaten,  and 
whether  the  whole  was  eaten,  or  part,  and 
if  part,  what  parts.  He  considered  its  use, 
firstly,  as  plain  food  for  a  healthy  man,  and 
secondly,  as  diet  for  the  sick.  Then,  to  make 
that  division  of  the  subject  quite  complete, 
he  discussed  in  each  case  the  details  of  cook- 
ery, and  the  condiments  with  which  the  meat 
ought  to  be  eaten.  Then  under  letter  G,  the 
remedial  uses  of  the  animal  were  dwelt  upon, 
and  a  collection  was  made  of  all  that  had 
been  written  on  the  use  as  medicine, — 1,  of 
the  whole  animal;  and  2,  of  any  of  its  parts, 
taking  first  those  parts  which  were  simple, 
next  those  which  were  compound.  In  class- 
ing the  different  applications  made  of  any  ani- 
mal, or  part  of  an  animal,  to  the  diseases  of 
man,  where  they  had  been  made  in  more 
than  one  disease,  the  diseases  also  were 
named  and  dwelt  upon  in  a  fixed  order. 
First,  those  affecting  the  whole  system — 
general  maladies — were  considered,  then 
maladies  affecting  parts,  the  parts  being  in- 
variably taken  in  succession  from  above 
downwards,  beginning  at  the  head  and  end- 
ing at  the  heel.  Many  superstitious  remedial 
uses  have  been  made  of  animals,  or  of  their 


parts ;  these  Gesner  did  not  omit — he  wil- 
fully omitted  nothing — from  his  History. 
Having  discussed  fully  the  remedial  uses  of 
an  animal  itself,  Gesner  closed  this  seventh 
division  by  a  history  of  remedies  for  bites  or 
other  wounds  inflicted  by  it,  giving  first  the 
general  treatment  of  such  injuries,  and  after- 
wards a  detail  of  the  single  remedies  that  had 
at  any  time  been  recommended. 

The  last  divisions  of  the  plan  upon  which 
Gesner  proposed  to  describe  every  known 
member  of  the  animated  world,  involved 
often  the  writing  for  a  single  animal  of  a 
treatise  that  would  make  an  independent 
book.  This  division,  under  the  letter  H, 
discussed  each  subject  philologically  and 
grammatically.  It  contained  the  less  used 
Latin  and  Greek  names  for  the  animal  in 
question,  those  employed  by  the  poets  now 
and  then,  or  confined  to  dialects ;  also  the 
feigned  names  or  nicknames  given  to  it,  and 
their  etymologies.  It  discussed  then  gram- 
matically the  proper  names  of  the  animal  in 
different  languages,  and  passed  on  to  the 
epithets  that  had  been  attached  to  them, 
firstly  in  Latin,  secondly  in  Greek.  Allied 
philosophically  with  this  subject  of  epithets 
were  the  considerations  which  followed 
the  metaphorical  use  of  the  animal's  name, 
and  of  the  derivative  words  formed  from  it 
in  Greek  and  Latin.  Information  followed 
on  the  paintings,  sculptures,  casts,  or  other 
images  made  from  the  animal,  and  upon  the 
stones,  plants,  or  other  animals  deriving  their 
own  names  from  it,  with  the  reason  for  each 
derivation  of  that  kind.  Gesner  considered 
next  the  proper  names  of  men,  regions,  towns, 
rivers,  <fcc,  which  either  had  been  drawn 
from,  or  accidentally  resembled  that  of  the 
animal  whose  history  he  was  relating.  Fi- 
nally, in  the  last  part  of  this  final  division  the 
most  indefatigable  of  scholars  gave  a  Hsumi 
of  the  social  history  of  each  creature,  of  the 
fables  with  which  it  was  connected,  divina- 
tions, prodigies,  portents,  monsters,  its  con- 
nection with  religious  ceremonies,  its  burial, 
perhaps,  in  Egypt,  or  its  sacrifice  in  Greece. 
He  detailed  the  proverbs  to  which  each  crea- 
ture had  given  rise,  taking  them  chiefly  from 
Erasmus,  some  being  revised,  and  others 
added  from  the  vulgar  tongues  or  scripture. 
He  closed  with  a  compilation  of  similitudes, 
emblems,  and  apologues. 

This  is  the  plan  upon  which  Gesner  labor- 
ed at  that  work  which  is  the  chief  monu- 
ment of  his  transcendent  industry.  Not 
every  animal,  of  course,  had  obtained  so 
much  attention  in  the  world,  as  to  provide 
matter  for  full  treatment  under  every  one 
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of  the  eight  heads,  but  by  the  plan  just 
given  the  history  of  every  creature  was  ex- 
amined, and  before  Gesner  died  he  had  pub- 
lished four  of  the  six  folios  which  were  to 
bring  together  into  one  place  all  that  had 
been  said  worthy  of  recollection  about  every 
known  animal,  whether  considered  as  an  in- 
dependent creature,  or  in  any  one  of  its  re- 
lations to  society.  These  four  volumes  con- 
tain the  complete  history,  up  to  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  of  birds,  beasts, 
and  fishes. 

Of  course  there  were  small  critics  in  the 
days  of  Gesner,  who  were  quite  ready  to 
dance  about  him  when  his  book  was  out,  to 
blow  their  little  trumpets,  or  to  ply  their 
little  stings,  like  gnats  that  flit  about  the 
head  of  a  strong  man  at  labor  in  the  fields, 
and  patronize  him,  or  pooh-pooh  his  plough- 
ing. So  long  as  the  wind  whistles,  little 
critics  shall  be  heard  to  sing.  While  learned 
men  were  honestly  admiring  the  immense 
toil  which  had  perfected  Gesner's  work,  and 
the  greatest  naturalists  of  his  day  were  thank- 
ing him  for  the  important  service  he  had 
done  to  them  and  to  their  successors  by  bring- 
ing all  the  literature  of  a  wide  subject,  at 
the  cost  of  so  much  labor  to  himself,  within 
their  easy  reach,  the  lesser  critics,  looking  at 
the  History  of  Animals  from  their  own  point 
of  view,  reviewed  it  with  their  tongues  as 
they  would  now  review  it  with  their  pens. 
It  was  easy  enough  to  call  its  treatises  cen- 
tos, and  although  Gesner  was  not  reproached 
by  any  good  scholar  for  the  inelegance  of  his 
Latin,  it  was  not  difficult  to  accuse  the  style 
of  a  work  that  was  made  up  largely  of  ex- 
tracts conscientiously  translated  from  authors 
of  every  civilized  time  and  country.  It  was 
easy  to  make  mean  use  of  Gesner's  modest 
claim  to  be  considered  rather  a  grammarian 
than  a  philosopher,  or  to  detect  in  woodcuts 
inaccuracies  which  were  always  noted  and 
corrected  in  type  by  Gesner  himself,  on  the 
same  page  if  possible,  or  if  not  there,  in  a 
succeeding  sheet.  Dunces  were  able  to 
point  out  the  sources  from  which  any  portion 
of  his  knowledge  had  been  drawn,  because 
he  never  failed  to  acknowledge  in  his  books, 
from  the  greatest  to  the  least,  with  ample 
generosity,  every  literary  obligation. 

I  ought  not  to  cease  speaking  of  this 
massive  work  without  dedicating  a  few  words 
to  the  memory  of  Christopher  Froschover, 
publisher  of  Zurich,  who  with  his  own  pocket 
sustained  the  whole  cost  and  risk  of  publica- 
tion. The  four  folios  of  the  Bistoria  An- 
imalium,  with  the  additional  volumes  of  fig- 
ure, contain  a  mass  of  typography  and  a 


multitude  of  woodcuts  from  drawings  sketch- 
ed by  nature,  that  would  be  regarded  as  the 
basis  of  a  most  serious  enterprise  by  the 
wealthiest  of  publishers  in  the  most  populous 
metropolis  in  our  own  day.  Christopher 
Froschover  of  Zurich  did  not  flinch.  His  em* 
blem  punning  on  his  name  of  Frog-over — a  boy 
over  a  frog  and  frogs  over  a  palm-tree— is 
stamped  upon  the  title  page  of  every  book  pub* 
lished  by  Gesner  while  at  Zurich.  When  Ges- 
ner was  dead,  and  old  Christopher,  his  publish- 
er, was  dead,  there  was  a  voung  Christopher, 
who  succeeded  to  the  business,  and  mourned 
his  father's  loss  through  his  trade  emblem, 
by  removing  the  old  boy  from  the  frog's 
back,  and  retaining  the  frog  without  a  rider, 
in  the  foreground,  while  in  the  background 
there  was  the  usual  colony  upon  the  palm* 
tree. 

It  has  been  said  that  Gesner's  study  of 
Nature  was  confined  to  tangible  things,  an- 
imals, metals,  plants.  He  devoted  himself 
chiefly  to  the  publication  of  a  history  of  an- 
imals, for  reasons  that  have  been  already 
mentioned.  On  metals  and  gems  he  pub- 
lished a  small  book,  compiled  from  an  im- 
mense mass  of  materials ;  and,  since  he  did 
not  live  in  the  vicinity  of  mines,  he  used 
great  zeal  in  the  questioning  of  strangers, 
and  in  benefiting  by  the  observation  of  his 
correspondents  who  had  better  opportunities 
of  practical  research.  The  study  of  plants, 
however,  remained  always  his  favorite  pur- 
suit. Among  the  mountains  about  Lucerne, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  at  Basle,  in 
France,  in  sundry  parts  of  Italy,  and  about 
Venice,  when  he  dwelt  a  month  there  study- 
ing fishes,  in  yearly  trips  among  the  Swiss 
Alps,  he  had  always  been  an  unwearied 
plant  collector.  He  had  read  all  that  was 
written  upon  botany — had  at  his  tongue's 
end  all  the  information  that  was  to  be  found 
in  Dioscorides,  Tbeophrastus,  and  Pliny 
among  the  ancients,  or  in  Ruellius,  Fuchs, 
Tragus,  and  other  modems.  Of  every  plant 
that  he  found  for  the  first  time  he  made  a 
careful  drawing,  and  caused  it,  if  possible, 
to  grow  in  his  own  little  garden — which  be- 
came a  true  botanic  garden — in  the  town  of 
Zurich  ;  or  if  it  would  not  thrive  there,  be 
preserved  a  specimen  of  it  carefully  dried. 
He  investigated  constantly  the  properties  of 
plants,  studied  their  qualities  and  tempera- 
ment by  eating  portions  of  them  to  test  per- 
sona ly  their  e fleet  upon  the  system,  or  by 
sitting  down  to  his  study  with  their  stems, 
leaves  and  flowers  bound  to  bis  person,  that 
he  might  observe  any  effect  they  could  pro- 
duce upon  the  skin.     He  sought  aid  from  the 
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knowledge  of  other  men,  not  only  in  books, 
bat  in  the  world  around  him;  questioning 
not  the  learned  only,  but  conversing  with  the 
common  people ;  learning  from  old  crones 
and  from  rustics  common  names  of  plants,  and 
popular  traditions  of  their  virtues ;  rejecting 
nothing  scornfully,  but  examining  all  that  he 
heard,  and   endeavoring  to  trace  even  the 
muddy  waters  of  superstition  to  their  whole- 
some source.     The  plants  that  he  collected 
he  compared  with  the  descriptions  found  in 
ancient  authors,  and  with  each  plant  before 
hira  he  collated  the  accounts  of  Pliny,  Theo- 
phrastus,  and  Dioscorides,  discovering  blun- 
ders of  compilation  made  by  Pliny,  and  cor- 
recting in  each  author  many  faulty  passages. 
His  ardent  interest  in    botany    being  well 
known  among  all   learned   men,    and    the 
courteous  scholar  being  everywhere  respected 
by   his  fellow-laborers,  from  Italy,   France, 
Germany,  and  England,  there  were  arriving 
constantly    at    Gesner's    house    in   Zurich, 
seeds  and  plants,  both  dry  and  fresh,  as  new 
material  for  study.    The  produce  of  all  this 
seal,  and  of  the  out-door  industry  of  thirty 
years,  was  a  collection  of  more  than  five  hun- 
dred plants   undescribed   by  the  ancients. 
He  was  arranging  his  acquired   knowledge 
for  the  purpose  of  publishing  the  results  of 
what  had  been,  above  all  others,  his  labor  of 
love  since  childhood  up  to  the  last  day  of  his 
life.     Many  figures  were  already  cut  in  wood 
that  were  to  have  been  used  on  the  pages  of 
the  book  that  Gesner  did  not  live  to  write. 
The  preparation  of  these  figures  had  gone  on 
under  the  close  superintendence  of  the  natur- 
alist, whose  face  was  often  bent  over  his  ar- 
tist's shoulder,  watchful  to  prevent  the  play  of 
fancy  that  might   introduce  pictorial  effect 
at   the  expense   of  truth.     He  would   not 
leave  to  the  discretion  of  the  artist  so  much 
as  a  fibre  in  the  venation  of  his  leaves,  or  a 
line  upon  the  petal  of  a  flower,  but  enforced 
by  constant  scrutiny  and  exhortation  scru- 
pulous fidelity  to  Nature. 

So  far  the  story  of  the  life  of  Conrad  Ges- 
ner presents  to  our  imaginations  the  picture 
of  a  scholar  whose  intense  devotion  to  his 
studies  might  excuse  in  him  some  little  neglect 
of  what  are  now  and  then  called  the  distrac- 
tions that  belong  to  daily  life.  Gesner,  how- 
ever, was  not  more  a  scholar  than  a  gentle- 
man. In  the  town  and  in  the  household  he 
performed  every  duty  with  a  genial  promp- 
titude. In  Zurich  he  was  honored  by  all 
Esople,  not  as  the  learned  man  who  had  won 
uropean  fame  and  earned  the  title  of  the 
German  Pliny,  but  as  the  kind,  upright  cit- 
izen.   His  practice  as  a  physician  was  not 


very  profitable  ;  for  it  was  at  that  time  the 
custom  among  the  Swiss — a  custom  whole- 
some for  the  time— to  dread  the  doctor* 
When  the  doctor  might,  perhaps,  order  pow- 
der of  rubies,  to  the  despair  of  his  poor  pa- 
tient, when  patients  suffering  under  the  thirst 
of  fever  were  forbidden  to  taste  any  liquid, 
and  when  doctors,  with  the  best  intentions, 
certainly  killed  more  patients  than  they 
cured,  the  Swiss  showed  their  good  mother- 
wit  by  keeping  physic  from  their  doors  as 
long  as  possible.  The  practice,  therefore, 
of  Conrad  Gesner,  as  the  chief  physician  of 
Zurich,  was  insignificant,  interfering  not  at 
all  with  his  vocation  as  professor  of  philoso- 
phy, and  very  little  with  his  "private  studies. 
Such  cases,  however,  as  he  had,  he  treated 
with  peculiar  discretion ;  among  his  works 
there  is  a  sanitary  book,  De  Sanitate  Tuenda, 
in  which,  as  in  his  History  of  Animals,  he 
showed  a  due  sense  of  the  importance  of  a 
more  exact  study  of  Hygiene,  and  of  a 
branch  of  it,  I  may  observe,  little  regarded 
in  this  country— -cookery. 

Gesner,  a  Swiss  and  a  scholar,  living  in 
the  day 8  of  the  Reformation,  examined  care- 
fully the  records  of  the  Christian  faith ;  he 
studied  zealously  the  ancient  fathers,  and 
read  the  Scriptures  carefully.  He  had  a 
great  affection  for  the  Book  of  Psalms,  which 
he  read  commonly  in  Hebrew.  He  was  not 
bigoted,  but  lived  in  friendly  correspondence 
with  men  of  all  creeds  and  nations,  always, 
however,  bold  and  earnest  in  support  of  his 
own  views  of  Christian  truth.  He  reasoned 
with  his  friends  among  the  Unitarian  heretics 
in  Poland.  While  at  home  he  did  not  hold 
himself  to  be  too  learned  or  too  busy  to  at- 
tend at  church,  not  only  on  the  sacred  days, 
but  twice  a  week  also  on  working  days,  when 
the  minister,  Bui  linger,  to  whose  congrega- 
tion he  belonged,  assembled  those  who  would 
attend.  If  he  knew  beforehand  that  Bullin- 
ger  was  about  on  any  day  to  give  an  exposi- 
tion of  some  part  of  the  Old  Testament, 
Gesner  would  take  his  Hebrew  Bible  with 
him  to  the  church,  and  follow  the  preacher 
in  it  with  the  intellect  of  a  philosopher  and 
the  simplicity  of  those  past  days  when,  as  a 
child,  he  loved  the  Scriptures  as  he  heard 
them  from  the  lips  of  the  herb-loving  pastor, 
Fricius.  The  same  spirit  of  piety  had  in- 
duced Gesner  to  take  especial  care  that  in 
his  History  of  Animals  every  allusion  made 
to  an  animal  in  holy  writ  should  be  expound- 
ed to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

The  scholar  of  Zurich  was  a  Christian  and 
a  gentleman.  He  shrank  from  giving  pain, 
was  simple  in  his  mind  and  manners,  free 
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from  ostentation,  modest,  rigidly  truthful. 
Never  idle,  he  had  no  leisure  to  acquire  a 
taste  for  luxury,  nor  was  there  perceptible 
in  his  outward  character  a  trace  of  lust.  He 
belonged  to  a  strict  school  of  reformers ;  his 
speech  was  pure,  and  he  abhorred  either  the 
hearing  or  the  reading  of  obscenity.  He 
reproved  it  when  spoken  in  his  presence ;  he 
issued  Martial  in  a  new  edition,  with  all 
impure  passages  expunged.  He  lamented 
greatly  that  in  his  days  men  had  reformed 
their  opinions  so  much  more  completely  than 
their  lives ;  and  he  held  frequent  consulta- 
tions with  grave  theologians  on  the  means 
that  might  be  taken  to  improve  the  discipline 
of  the  reformed  church,  and  get  better  deeds 
as  well  as  better  doctrines  from  the  people. 

The  scholar,  Conrad  Gesner,  lived  in  the 
exercise  of  never-failing  courtesies  towards 
all  who  had  relations  with  him.  He  culti- 
vated the  friendship  of  the  good  and  learned, 
and  he  grudged  no  labor  to  his  friends.  He 
assisted  in  the  revision  of  proof-sheets  for 
them,  suggesting  from  the  vast  stores  of  his 
knowledge  any  emendations  or  additions  that 
seemed  advantageous.  He  provided  au- 
thorities, wrote  prefaces,  edited  posthumous 
works ;  he  helped  young  students  by  supply- 
ing them  with  Greek  exemplars  that  they 
might  earn  credit  by  editing ;  he  was  inde- 
fatigable in  his  zeal  to  push  on  to  success 
any  hard-working  struggler  in  whose  merit 
he  had  faith.  To  the  junior  physicians  of 
the  town  he  was  a  guide,  not  a  rival ;  he  let 
slip  no  opportunity,  when  they  met  in  con- 
sultation or  in  other  ways  he  was  able,  by 
generous  and  well-timed  words,  to  strengthen 
their  good  fame.  He  acknowledged  every 
flavor  be  received ;  his  writings  contain  not 
one  sentence  of  detraction,  but  a  thousand 
sentences  displaying  cordial  recognition  of 
all  merit  that  he  found  in  his  contempora- 
ries. 

Who  that  was  good  and  learned  in  those 
day 8  was  not  the  friend  of  Conrad  Gesner  ? 
The  scholar's  doors  were  always  hospitably 
open.  He  desired  to  compensate  for  his  own 
inability  to  travel  by  hearing  the  discourse  of 
men  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  He  did 
not  count  the  time  spent  in  society  as  lost, 
because  he  did  not  waste  his  social  hours  in 
trivial  conversation ;  he  talked  that  he  might 
learn.  When  a  man  came  to  him  from  a 
foreign  country,  that  man  was  for  the  time 
his  book,  and  while  he  fulfilled  all  his  duties 
as  a  host,  he  was  continuing  his  studies. 
Rarely  a  day  passed  in  which  Gesner  was 
not  visited  by  some  one  desirous  either  to  see 
the  famous  naturalist  and  scholar,  or  to  study 


something  that  he  had  upon  his  premises. 
As  Gesner's  garden  had  grown  into  a  very 
well-supplied  botanic  garden,  so  his  whole 
house  had  become  a  museum,  although  one 
room  in  it  bad  especially  been  dedicated 
under  that  name  to  the  arrangement  of  his 
dried  plants,  his  metals  and  fossils,  his  large 
collection  of  the  stuffed  bodies  of  strange 
animals,  and  his  pictures  of  natural  objects. 
These  treasures  had  accumulated  rapidly  by 
the  donations  of  his  learned  visitors,  and 
contributions  sent  to  him  from  the  warm 
friends  that  he  had  made  in  many  corners  of 
the    world.     Gesner  had   little  sold :    his 
treasure  was  his  knowledge ;  and  he  gave 
that  with  unusual  generosity.     He  was  ready 
to  explain  to  any  people  whatever  they  de- 
sired to  understand  through  him,  and  glad 
to  give  away  his  duplicates  to  those  who 
could  appreciate  such   gifts.     If  any  rare 
secret  came  to  his  knowledge,  if  a  profitable 
hint  in  medicine  was  suddenly  discovered  in 
the  course  of  his  wide  circle  of  reading,  he 
never  attempted  to  retain  it  and  employ  it  to 
his  own  exclusive  gain.    If  it  was  profes- 
sional, it  was  at  once  communicated  to  his 
brethren  in  the  town — if  literary,  it  was  sent 
to  any  friend  who  could  make   best  and 
promptest  use  of  it.    Thousands  of   men 
have  had  more  genius  than  Conrad  Gesner, 
but  never  one  man,  perhaps,  has  had  more 
completely  the  true  noble  spirit  of  a  man  of 
letters. 

In  the  year  preceding  the  death  of  Ges- 
ner, plague  increased  in  Zurich,  and  among 
those  whom  it  removed  was  his  old  master, 
Bibliander;  there  died  also  in  that  year 
Gesner's  bosom  friend,  Johann  Fricius,  who 
had  been  his  companion  of  old  time  in 
France.  Gesner  dreamed  one  night  that  he 
was  bitten  by  a  serpent,  and  in  the  morning 
told  his  wife  that  he  regarded  the  dream  as 
a  presage  of  his  death.  The  serpent,  he 
said,  was  the  plague.  From  that  time  he 
considered,  though  he  was  not  yet  forty-nine 
years  old,  and  in  possession  of  his  usual 
health,  which  never  had  been  robust,  that 
his  course  of  life  was  drawing  to  a  close. 
His  letters  to  his  friends  from  that  time  fre- 
quently dwelt  upon  this  solemn  presenti- 
ment, never  with  pain,  though  he  believed 
that  his  most  cherished  work  was  to  be  left 
unfinished ;  he  expressed  no  regret,  no  dread. 
It  is  in  one  of  Gesner's  letters,  written  dar- 
ing this  last  year  of  his  life, — a  letter  to 
Zuinger, — that  a  passage  occurs  in  which  we 
read  how  real  had  been  the  progress  made 
by  him  in  -botany.  Had  he  lived  to  write 
the  work  for  which  he  had  prepared  himself 
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by  more  than  thirty  years  of  observation,  he 
would  have  achieved  for  himself,  in  the  most 
distinct  manner,  a  fame  which  we  can  now 
ascribe  to  him  only  upon  the  evidence  of  a 
few  words  in  a  letter.  He  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  who  made  that  great  step  to- 
wards a  scientific  botany — the  distinguishing 
of  genera  by  a  study  of  the  fructification. 
"  Tell  me,"  he  writes  to  Zuinger,  "  whether 
your  plants  have  fruit  and  flower  as  well  as 
stalk  and  leaves,  for  these  are  of  much  great- 
er consequence.  By  these  three  marks, — 
flower,  fruit,  and  seed, — I  find  that  sazifraga 
and  consolida  regalis  are  related  to  aconite." 

On  the  9th  of  December,  in  the  year  1565, 
a  plague-spot  appeared  on  Gesner  s  left  side, 
over  nis  heart.  There  was  no  symptom  of 
plague  except  the  too- familiar  monition  of 
this  carbuncle.  The  scholar,  however,  as- 
sured that  in  a  few  days  he  must  quit  the 
world  in  which  he  had  been  laboring  so 
steadily,  remembered  that  he  yet  had  work 
to  do,  and  tranquilly  employed  his  last  hours 
in  the  careful  settlement  of  his  affairs.  He 
had  not  at  first  the  usual  headache,  fever,  or 
other  distressing  symptoms  of  the  plague ; 
be  did  not,  therefore,  retire  to  bed,  but  called 
bis  friends  about  him,  and  proceeded  to  ad- 
just the  distribution  of  his  little  property  in 
such  a  way  as  would  ensure  the  best  attain- 
able provision  after  his  death  for  those  who 
hitherto  had  been  maintained  by  him, — his 
wife,  bis  only  surviving  sister,  and  his  sister's 
ebildren.  His  library  he  sold  to  his  friend, 
Caspar  Wolff,  at  a  fair  price,  and  then  hav- 
ing bequeathed  a  fixed  sum  to  his  wife  and 
another  fixed  sum  to  his  nephews,  he  left 
to  his  sister  the  remainder  of  his  worldly 
goods.  He  then  arranged  whatever  papers 
he  thought  necessary  to  the  easy  settlement 
after  his  death  of  all  pecuniary  questions, 
writing  notes  and  full  instructions  for  the  in- 
formation and  assistance  of  the  two  women 
who  were  soon  to  be  deprived  of  his  protec- 
tion, and  despatching  letters  to  those  friends 
by  whose  advice  or  help  their  trouble  would 
be  lightened. 

When  he  had  carefully  discharged  this 
doty,  Gesner  closeted  himself  in  his  library 


with  Caspar  Wolff,  who  undertook  to  be  his 
literary  executor.  Wolff  was  to  inherit  all 
the  papers  of  his  friend  and  teacher,  and 
with  him  Gesner  went  through  them  all,  ar- 
ranged them,  drew  up  a  bibliographical  in- 
ventory of  his  published  works  and  of  his 
unfinished  writings.  Above  all,  he  assidu- 
ously labored  to  make  clear  the  design  for 
bis  unwritten  history  of  plants.  The  first 
plague-spot  appeared  on  Gesner's  breast 
upon  the  9th  of  December,  and  he  died  on 
the  13  th  ;  but  within  that  interval  he  found 
time  not  only  to  set  his  house  in  order,  but 
to  discuss  with  Caspar  Wolff,  and  to  note 
down  for  his  more  certain  information,  the 
botanical  discoveries  of  which  Wolff  had  un- 
dertaken to  complete  the  publication.  When 
he  had  done  all  this,  and  written  farewells 
to  the  dearest  of  his  absent  friends,  though 
the  physicians  who  had  care  of  him  did  not 
despair  of  his  recovery  from  an  attack  so 
mild  in  its  approaches,  Gesner  talked  of  the 
new  world  that  lay  before  him  with  the  min- 
isters of  Zurich.  On  the  day  before  his 
death,  after  he  had  been  for  a  long  time 
closeted  with  the  minister,  Henry  Bullinger, 
in  conversation  on  domestic  matters  which 
he  had  commended  to  the  care  of  that  warm 
household  friend,  he  delivered,  in  the  spirit 
of  an  early  reformer,  the  confession  of  his 
faith. 

At  night,  not  feeling  that  he  was  upon  the 
point  of  death,  but  watchfully  solicitous  for 
the  comfort  of  his  friends,  he  warned  his 
wife  away  to  rest,  and  would  allow  no  one 
to  sit  up  with  him  except  a  single  nurse. 
Being  left  alone  with  her,  he  remained  long 
awake  upon  his  bed,  praying  with  fervor, 
and  then  fell  asleep.  In  the  stillnes  of  the 
night,  he  awoke  suddenly,  and  felt  that  death 
was  struggling  with  him.  He  called  his  wife, 
and  desired  to  be  carried  into  his  museum  ; 
he  had  caused  a  bed  to  be  made  there  on 
the  preceding  day  ;  he  would  die  among  his 
plants  and  all  the  works  of  God  that  he  had 
gathered  there  together.  Supported  in  his 
wife's  arms,  on  the  bed  in  his  museum, 
Gesner  died  that  night,  iu  the  act  of  gentle 
prayer. 
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The  eastern  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  and 
contiguous  islands,  have  been  less  explored 
by  tourists  than  any  other  portions  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  Mr.  Paton's  wanderings  come  be- 
fore the  public  with  a  promise  of  novelty 
very  rare  in  these  well-travelled  times.* 
Although  the  promise,  however,  is  redeem- 
ed, we  cannot  say  that  the  result  is  quite  so 
interesting  as  we  expected.  After  descend- 
ing the  Ulyrian  Alps  into  Dalmatia  (the 
main  subject  of  the  work),  and  getting 
somewhat  accustomed  to  the  difference  of 
manners  and  costume,  the  continuous  cata- 
logue of  little  known,  or  altogether  unknown 
and  unimportant  names,  becomes  fatiguing. 
Nor  is  this  made  up  for  by  any  ideas  of  mag- 
nitude or  wealth;  for  the  whole  country 
numbers  only  400,000  inhabitants,  giving 
113  per  square  mile;  and  the  uncultivated 
land  (the  greater  proportion  of  which  is  in- 
capable of  cultivation)  averages  80  per  cent, 
of  the  surface. 

But  the  comparative  want  of  interest  is 
not  chargeable  upon  Mr.  Paton,  who  is  an 
excellent  scenic  artist.  Numerous  bits  of 
painting  throughout  the  volumes  will  bear  a 
comparison  with  anything  of  the  kind  in  re- 
cent travels  ;  and  whenever  he  has  anything 
to  tell  that  is  intelligible  to  the  sympathies  of 
his  phlegmatic  and  exclusive  countrymen,  he 
tells  it  with  effect.  A  trip  he  makes,  for  in- 
stance, beyond  the  line  he  had  prescribed  for 
himself,  is  full  of  interest,  and,  to  most  read- 
ers, of  novelty.  The  scene  is  the  mountain 
on  which  the  extraordinary  republic  of  Mon- 
tenegro is  perched,  at  one  time  an  important 
fief  of  the  Servian  empire,  with  which  it  was, 
and  is,  completely  identified  in  blood,  lan- 
guage, and  religion.  To  this  part  of  the  work 
we  shall  devote  our  exclusive  attention ;  and 
although  Mr.  Paton  was  accidentally  pre- 
vented from  enjoying  more  than  a  glimpse 
of  the  Montenegrines  and  their  country,  we 

*  Highlands  and  Islands  of  the  Adriatic,  and 
the  Southern  Provinces  of  the  Austrian  Empire. 
By  A  A.  Paton.  *2  vols.  Chapman  and  HalL 
London.     1849. 


shall  be  able  to  supply  what  is  wanted  from 
those  Russian  authorities  to  whom  we  owe 
almost  all  that  is  known  on  the  subject. 

When  the  Turks  became  masters  of  Sex* 
via  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  Montene- 
grines were  the  only  nobles  of  the  empire 
who  preserved  their  Christian  faith :  the 
mountain,  whose  fastnesses  enabled  them  to 
secure  their  independence,  rising,  "  like  Ara- 
rat, amid  the  overwhelming  floods  of  Islam- 
ism."  Eventually  it  sank  into  the  6ee  of 
an  archbishop,  and  was  conquered  by  the 
Turks  under  Soliman  the  Magnificent ;  which 
event  made  converts  to  the  faith  of  the  pro- 
phet even  on  the  mountain  itself.  These 
renegades,  however,  were  afterwards  mas- 
sacred almost  to  a  man,  by  one  of  the  arch* 
bishops,  in  whose  family  the  spiritual  power, 
as  well  as  predominating  temporal  influence, 
became  hereditary.  In  the  midst  of  a  Mo- 
hammedan country  which  it  defied,  yet  upon 
which  it  could  make  no  impression,  and  nom- 
inally depending  upon  Russia,  from  which  it 
received  no  support,  Montenegro  now  sunk 
back  into  still  darker  than  feudal  barbarism, 
and  its  existence  was  almost  forgotten  in 
Europe.  Then  came  the  wars  of  Napoleon, 
which  brought  the  mountaineers  from  their 
fastnesses ;  and  then  the  treaty  of  Vienna, 
which  declared  the  Adriatic  province  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  a  part  of  the  Austrian 
dominions,  but  left  the  mountain  itself  an 
independent  state,  though  acknowledging 
nominally,  as  before,  the  supremacy  of  Rus- 
sia. 

So  much  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  were 
unacquainted  with  Montenegro.  The  moun- 
tain appears  almost  to  overhang  the  Austrian 
town  of  Cattaro  on  the  Adriatic.  "At  the 
extremity  of  the  basin  of  Cattaro  is  situated 
the  town,  regularly  fortified.  A  quay  fronts 
the  basin,  and  a  plantation  of  poplars,  rising 
with  the  masts  of  the  vessels,  under  which 
the  Bocchese,  in  their  almost  Turkish  cos- 
tume, prosecuted  their  business,  produced  a 
novelty  of  effect  which  one  seldom  sees  on 
the  beaten  tracks  of  the  tourist ;  and  looking 
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down  the  basin  which  I  had  traversed  yes- 
terday evening,  a  cluster  of  villas  with  their 
red  roofs  are  seen  shining  among  the  thickly- 
planted  gardens  that  cover  the  promontory 
stretching  into  the  water.  If  we  pass  from 
the  front  to  the  back  of  the  town,  the  rocks 
rise  op  perpendicularly  behind  the  last 
street ;  so  that  the  traveller,  standing  in  the 
piazza  in  front  of  the  church,  is  obliged  to 
strain  his  neck  in  looking  up  to  the  battle- 
ments of  the  fort  that  surmounts  the  place." 

Mr.  Paton  having  determined  to  gratify 
his  curiosity,  put  himself  under  the  escort  of 
a  Dalmatian  Dugald  Dalgetty,  with  whom 
he  began  the  ascent  of  the  mountain.  "  The 
shaggy  brown  mare  of  the  trooper  was  ca- 
parisoned in  the  Turkish  way,  with  a  high 
cantled  cloth  saddle,  and  a  silver  chain  form- 
ing part  of  the  bridle.  Instead  of  the  long 
Oriental  robes  of  yesterday,  in  which  I  was 
introduced  to  him,  he  wore  a  short  crimson 
jacket,  lined  with  sable,  a  silver-Lilted 
sword  being  hung  from  his  shoulder  ;  while 
our  attendants  carried  long  Albanian  rifles, 
their  small  buts  covered  with  mother-of- 
pearl,  and  the  men  with  coarse  frieze  dresses, 
tattered  sandals,  weather-beaten  faces,  and 
long  uncombed  locks  falling  over  their 
necks."  The  Vellebitch,  called  the  ladder- 
road  of  Cattaro,  leads  along  a  face  of  rock 
4000  feet  high,  and  "  very  little  out  of  the 
perpendicular.  There  could  not  be  less  than 
fifty  zigzags,  one  over  the  other,  and,  seen 
from  above,  the  road  looks  like  a  coil  of 
ropes.  As  we  passed  one  tower  of  the  fort- 
ress after  another,  the  whole  region  of  Cat- 
taro was  seen  as  from  a  balloon ;  the  ships 
were  visible  only  by  their  decks ;  and  I  do 
not  overstrain  description  when  I  say  that, 
arrived  at  the  top,  although  we  were  very 
little  out  of  the  perpendicular  above  Cattaro, 
the  human  figures  on  the  bright  yellow 
gravelled  quay  were  such  faint  black  specks, 
that  the  naked  eye  could  scarce  perceive 
them ;  so  that  the  independence  of  Monte- 
negro ceases  to  be  a  riddle  to  whomsoever 
ascends  this  road.  When  standing  on  the 
quay  of  Cattaro,  how  high  and  gloom -en- 
gendering seem  those  mountains  on  the  other 
side  of  the  gulf,  as  seen  from  below  !  I  now 
look  down  upon  their  crests,  and  dilate  6ight 
and  sense  by  casting  my  eyes  beyond  them 
upon  the  wide  blue  sheet  of  the  Adriatic, 
the  height  of  the  line  where  sky  meets  sea 
showing  how  loftily  I  am  placed." 

On  arriving  at  the  top  of  the  ladder,  he 
was  in  Montenegro,  and  after  crossing  a 
desert  plateau,  and  surmounting  another 
ridge,  looked  down  into  "  a  sort  of  punch- 


bowl, the  bottom  of  which  was  a  perfeotlv 
level  circular  plain  of  rich,  carefully- culti- 
vated land,  an  oasis  in  this  wilderness  of 
rocks ....  Here  all  the  inhabitants  had 
clothes  of  frieze,  resembling  closely  those  of 
Bulgaria ;  but  instead  of  the  woolly  caps, 
many  of  them  wore  black  skull-caps,  and 
wide  trousers  and  tights  from  the  knee  to  the 
ankle ;  those  who  lounged  about  having  a 
strookah,  which  is  like  the  Turkish  cloak,  but 
of  a  dirty  white  oolor,  and  the  pile  inwards 
so  long,  coarse,  and  shaggy,  as  to  be  like  the 
fleece  of  a  sheep.  The  necks  and  breasts  of 
the  men  were  bare,  and  all  wore  miserable 
sandals.  Each  male  wore  arms,  the  waist- 
belt,  like  that  of  an  Albanian,  showing  a  bun- 
dle of  pistols  and  dirks,  which  brought  to 
mind  the  old  heraldic  motto,  'Aye  ready!' 
So  predominant,  indeed,  is  the  idea  of  the 
soldier  over  that  of  the  citizen,  that  even 
when  a  child  is  baptized,  pistols  are  put  to 
the  infant's  mouth  to  kiss,  and  then  laid  in 
the  cradle  beside  him  ;  and  one  of  the  favor- 
ite toasts  drunk  on  the  occasion  is,  '  May  he 
never  die  in  his  bed  !'  The  dress  of  the  wo- 
men was  of  dirty  white  cloth  ;  and  in  cut, 
its  family  likeness  to  the  old  costume  of  Ser- 
via  is  recognizable ;  but  the  details  are  coar- 
ser, and  show  a  poorer  and  more  barbarous 
people. 

On  entering  one  of  the  cottages,  through  a 
whirlwind  of  smoke  issuing  by  the  door,  its 
only  path  of  egress,  he  saw  that  it  was  divid- 
ed into  three  compartments,  separated  by 
rude  basketwork — one  for  the  family,  one 
for  cattle,  and  one  for  sheep.  "  Like  the 
Noah's  Ark  or  Nativity  of  the  older  Flemish 
painters,  a  sunbeam  darted  through  a  hole 
on  smoked  rafters  and  an  old  chest,  and  the 
cattle  were  seen  in  the  dim  depths  of  the 
recess." 

"  We  now  remounted,  and  began  the  as- 
cent of  the  last  crest  of  the  chain;  every 
scrap  of  earth  preserved  in  the  hill- side  be- 
ing carefully  cleared  of  stones,  and  fenced 
round.  Higher  up  was  a  wood,  having,  like 
the  inhabitants,  all  the  signs  of  the  niggardly 
penury  of  nature :  soon  every  trace  of  vege- 
tation ceased,  the  road  was  a  faint  track  in 
the  rocks,  and  an  eagle,  screaming  from  cliff 
to  cliff,  was  the  only  object  that  invaded  the 
monotony  of  our  way ;  but  on  gaining  the 
spot  where  the  waters  parted,  the  prospect 
that  spread  out  before  us  seemed  bound- 
less." Such  is  the  salubrity  of  the  climate 
here,  that  the  French  resident  mentions  hav- 
ing "met  with  a  man  who  had  lived  to  see 
the  sixth  generation  of  his  family  ;  the  old 
man  himself  being  1 17  years  of  age ;  his  son 
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100 ;  his  grandson  nearly  82 ;  his  great- 
grandson  had  attained  his  60th  year;  the 
son  of  the  latter  was  43  ;  his  son  21 ;  and 
his  grandchild  2  years  of  age." 

Cetigne,  the  capital  of  this  extraordinary 
territory,  he  describes  as  being  rather  a 
fortified  convent,  surrounded  by  scattered 
houses,  than  a  town ;  but  there  is  a  large 

fovernment-house,  styled  the  Archiepiscopal 
'alace,  and  an  inn  uniting  the  characters  of 
a  European  hotel  and  an  Asiatic  khan.    The 
vladika,  or  archbishop,  was  absent  at  the 
time ;  but  our  traveller  was  shown  by  the 
archimandrite    the    convent,    containing    a 
school-room,  where  thirty-two  boys  were  at 
work  on  the  elements  of  knowledge.     "All 
the  other  parts  of  the  establishment  are  of 
the  most  primitive  kind ;  a  circular  space  for 
thrashing  corn,  of  the  exact  circumference  of 
the  great  bell  of  Moscow  ;  beehives  of  hol- 
lowed trunks  of  trees,  and  eyerything  beto- 
kening such  a  state  of  manners  as  might 
have  existed  in  our  own  country  in  feudal 
times.     An  old  wooden  door  on  the  ground- 
floor  met  our  view,  being  the  stable  of  the 
vladika,  containing  a  milk-white  Arab,  pre- 
sented to  him    by  the  pacha  of  Bosnia;  a 
new  iron  door  beside  it  was  that  of  the  pow- 
der magazine ;  an  imprudent  position,  for  if 
the  convent  took  fire  from  above,  an  explo- 
sion, such  as  would  level  the  whole  edifice, 
would  be  the  infallible  result.  ...  A  hun- 
dred yards  off  is  the  new  Government- House, 
built   by   the   present  vladika;    and   going 
thither,  we  found  a  billiard-room,  to  combine 
pleasure  and  business,  in  which  the  senate 
was  then  sitting.     The  brother  of  the  vla- 
dika was  seated  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
room  on  a  black  leather  easy-chair,  smoking 
a  pipe.     A  large  portrait  of  Peter  the  Great 
in  oil,  a  smaller  one  of  Kara  George,  and 
print 8  of  Byron  and  Napoleon,  hung  from 
the  walls.     There  was  no   bar,  as  in    the 
Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons ;  but  a  bil- 
liard-table, on  which  the  vladika  is  said  to  be 
a  first-rate  performer,  separated  the  upper 
from  the  lower  end  of  the  apartment.     A 
senate  of  course  ought  not  to  be  without  the 
ushers  of  the  black  and  white  rod  :  I  accord- 
ingly saw  in  a  corner  a  bundle  of  these  in- 
signia ;  but  on  observing  their  ends  marked 
with  chalk,  I  concluded  that  they  belonged 
to  the  billiard  establishment.     An  appeal 
case  was  going  on,  and  a  gigantic   broad- 
shouldered  man,  with  his  belt  full  of  pistols, 
was  pleading  his  cause  with  great  animation. 
It  appeared  that  he  was  a  priest ;  that  his 
parishioners  owed  him  each  ten  okas  of  grain 
per  annum,  but  this  year  could  not  pay  him; 


and  the  president  decided  that  he  should 
remit  as  much  as  possible  on  the  score  of  the 
bad  times,  but  that  he  should  keep  an  ac- 
count, and  be  repaid  at  a  more  prosperous 
season.  The  senators  sat  all  round  the  room, 
each  man  being  armed,  and  the  discussions 
often  extremely  vociferous.  There  are  no 
written  laws  in  Montenegro,  and  there  is  no 
venality,  as  in  the  Turkish  courts  of  justice ; 
but  they  lean  somewhat  to  the  side  of  the 
most  warlike  litigant,  so  that  it  may  be  said 
that  club-law  has  not  yet  ceased." 

This  spirit  is  kept  up  by  the  petty  war- 
fare which  still  goes  on  on  the  borders  of  the 
Lake  of  Scutari,  where  bands  of  forty  or  fifty 
Montenegrinee  descend  every  now  and 
then  to  '  lift*  the  cattle  of  the  Moslem.  '  It 
never  strikes  the  Montenegrine  that  this  b 
immoral,  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  a 
Moslem  being  in  his  eyes  not  only  lawful,  but 
laudable ;  and  a  mother  will  often  reproach 
her  laggard  son  by  contrasting  his  remaining 
at  home  with  their  father,  who  killed  sues* 
and  such  a  number  of  Turks.  The  result  of 
this  is,  that  all  the  debateable  land  is  culti- 
vated by  men  armed  to  the  teeth.  .  .  .  But 
robberies  or  theft  within  the  Montenegrine 
territory  are  rare.  When  an  execution  does 
take  place,  it  has  all  the  singularity  of  the 
rest  of  their  manners.  Representatives  of  all 
the  forty  tribes  assemble  with  loaded  guns, 
and  the  criminal,  with  his  hands  bound  be- 
hind him,  has  a  short  space  to  run,  when  all 
fire  upon  him,  and  he  is  generally  despatched ; 
but  instauces  have  been  known  of  his  getting 
off  with  a  wound.' 

It  is  not  surprising  that  in  such  a  country 
the  lex  talionis  should  be  the  law  of  the  land. 
Feuds  are  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation,  between  families,  villages,  and 
even  branches  of  the  same  family.  'To  rem- 
edy the  evil,  courts  of  compensation  were 
called,  and  the  blood  redeemed  with  money ; 
but  this  was  a  very  solemn  affair,  and  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  ducats,  four  Austrian 
zwanzigers,  and  a  Turkish  parah,  or  about 
sixty  pounds  sterling,  was  the  ransom  for  a 
death,  and  about  haif  that  sum  for  an  eve 
and  a  limb.  The  ceremonies  of  reconcilia- 
tion were  very  curious.  The  judge  was  al- 
ways a  stranger,  generally  a  priest ;  and  the 
expenses  of  the  court  being  settled  before- 
hand, the  judge  took  all  the  arms  from  the 
parties,  and  never  returned  them  until  aO 
claims  were  settled.  In  the  case  of  feuds  of 
families,  the  murderer  presented  himself  on 
his  knees,  with  the  pistol  or  other  arms  hung 
round  his  neck,  and  begged  pardon  in  the 
name  of  God  and  St.  John.    If  the  avenging 
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party  raised  him,  and  embraced  him,  he  was 
pardoned  ;  and  sometimes  the  avenging  re- 
lations stood  godfather  for  the  child  of  the 
offender.  At  each  treaty  of  peace  the  Tur- 
kish parah  was  cut  in  two,  and  tied  to  the 
written  treaty ;  and  an  entertainment,  at  the 
expense  of  the  offender,  closed  the  feud. 
Even  in  the  Austrian  territory  amusing  ar- 
rears of  insult  or  injury  were  brought  up  for 
settlement ;  and  in  spite  of  Austrian  laws, 
these  courts  of  reconciliation  were  held,  until 
lately,  in  the  circle  of  Cattaro,  quite  inde- 
pendently of  Austrian  local  authority.  In 
the  territory  of  the  Pastrovich,  a  savage  tribe 
in  Austrian  Albania,  one  village  demanded 
of  another  fifty  ducats  for  an  insult  that  one 
of  their  women  had  received  from  some  Ve- 
netian soldiers,  in  the  time  of  that  republic, 
through  the  supineness  or  pusillanimity  of 
the  village  in  question  ;  and  an  old  man  of 
seventy  being  referred  to,  related  that  he 
had  heard  the  matter  stated  in  his  youth  ;  but 
how  the  dispute  was  settled  does  not  appear.' 

The  present  government  of  Montenegro, 
however,  according  to  M.  Broniewski,  one  of 
the  Russian  authors  we  have  alluded  to,  has 
effected  something.  The  communities  still 
refuse  to  deliver  up  a  murderer,  but  they 
permit  the  burning  down  of  his  house  and 
the  confiscation  of  his  cattle.  The  sentence 
ia  executed  by  the  chiefs  of  villages,  who  di- 
vide the  spoil  among  them  ;  and  the  criminal, 
thus  deprived  of  home  and  property,  betakes 
himself  to  some  distant  cavern,  and  becomes 
a  robber.  On  the  rare  occasion  when  an  ex- 
ecution takes  place,  no  one  person  can  offici- 
ate, or  he  would  expose  himself  to  the  venge- 
ance of  the  family;  but,  as  it  happened  in  1836, 
when  two  malefactors  were  to  be  put  to  death 
at  Cetigne,  several  hundred  persons  from 
different  districts  fire  their  rifles  at  once  upon 
the  condemned.  In  the  case  alluded  to,  one 
of  the  men  was  killed,  and  the  other  only 
wounded ;  but  the  latter  was  considered  to 
have  paid  the  penalty  of  the  law  as  well  as 
the  former,  and  he  was  cured  of  his  wounds, 
and  set  free. 

•  A  Montenegrine,'  says  M.  Broniewski, '  is 
always  armed,  and  carries  about,  during  his 
most  peaceful  occupation,  a  rifle,  pistols,  a 
yatagan,  and  a  cartouch-box.  The  Monte- 
negnnes  spend  their  leisure  time  in  firing  at 
a  target,  and  are  accustomed  to  this  exercise 
from  their  boyish  years.  Their  very  games 
and  amusements  bear  the  stamp  of  a  military 
character,  and  they  are  admitted  by  all  to  be 
most  skilful  shots.  Being  inured  to  hard- 
ships and  privations,  they  perform,  without 
fatigue,  and  in  high  spirits,  very  long  and 


forced  marches.  They  leap  over  wide  ditches, 
supporting  themselves  on  their  long  rifles,  and 
pass  over  precipices  where  bridges  would  be 
absolutely  requisite  for  every  other  kind  of 
troops,  and  they  climb  the  steepest  rocks  with 
facility  ;  they  also  bear  with  the  greatest  pa- 
tience hunger,  thirst,  and  every  kind  of  pri- 
vation. .  .  .  When  the  enemy  is  in  great 
force,  they  burn  their  villages,  devastate 
their  fields,  and,  after  having  enticed  him  into 
the  mountains,  they  surround  him,  and  attack 
him  in  a  most  desperate  manner.  .  .  .  When, 
at  the  attack  of  Clobuck,  a  little  detachment 
of  our  troops  was  obliged  to  retreat,  an  offi- 
cer of  stout  make,  and  no  longer  young,  fell 
on  the  ground  from  exhaustion.  A  Monte- 
negrine  perceiving  it,  ran  immediately  to 
him,  and  having  drawn  his  yatagan,  said, 
"  You  are  very  brave,  and  must  wish  that  I 
should  cut  off  your  head.  Say  a  prayer,  and 
make  the  sign  of  the  cross."  The  officer, 
horrified  at  the  proposition,  made  an  effort 
to  rise,  and  rejoined  his  comrades  with  the 
assistance  of  the  friendly  Montenegrine.  .  . 
Arms,  a  small  loaf  of  bread,  a  cheese,  some 
garlic,  a  little  brandy,  an  old  garment,  and 
two  pair  of  6andals  made  of  raw  hide,  form 
all  the  equipage  of  the  Montenegrines.  On 
their  march  they  do  not  seek  any  shelter  from 
rain  or  cold.  In  rainy  weather  the  Mon- 
tenegrine wraps  his  head  with  the  strookah 
(a  shawl  of  coarse  cloth),  lies  down  on  the 
ground  where  he  stood,  and  putting  his  rifle 
under  him,  sleeps  very  comfortably.*  On 
visiting  one  of  the  villages,  '  a  young  wo- 
man (the  youngest  daughter-in-law  of  the 
family)  entered  the  room  with  a  wooden 
bowl  filled  with  water  ;  she  bowed  with  great 
timidity ;  kissed  the  hem  of  my  garment  and 
the  hand  of  my  sailor,  who  jumped  up  at 
this  mark  of  respect;  she  then  pulled  off  my 
boots,  examined  them  with  great  curiosity, 
took  off  my  stockings,  and  washed  my  feet, 
as  well  as  those  of  my  sailor.  After  this  the 
Kniaz  proposed  to  me  the  Pascha  (Easter 
cake),  and  all  the  family  gave  me  and  my 
companion  the  Eastern  salutation.  After 
this,  water  was  presented  to  wash  our  hands, 
a  candle  was  lighted  before  the  images,  pray- 
ers were  said,  and  supper,  consisting  of  a 
boiled  fowl  and  smoked  mutton,  was  brought. 
The  master  of  the  house  alone  sat  down  with 
us  at  table,  the  children  served,  and  several 
persons  who  had  entered  the  room  stood 
looking  at  us  and  talking/  The  next  morn- 
ing he  was  obliged  to  visit  at  least  twenty 
families,  and  take  food,  or  at  least  taste  it, 
with  each  of  them.  '  On  entering,  as  well  as 
on  leaving  each  house,  I  was  obliged  to  kiss 
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every  member  of  the  family  ;  and  whenever 
I  gave  a  child  a  little  lump  of  sugar,  I  was 
kissed  again  by  every  one  in  the  house.  At 
last,  after  having  kissed  the  whole  village 
several  times  over  and  over,  my  mule  was 
brought,  and  I  mounted  it,  accompanied  by 
loud  wishes  for  a  happy  voyage,  and  amidst 
firing  of  muskets.  My  sailor  was  made  so 
drunk,  that  it  was  necessary  to  stretch  him 
across  the  donkey.  I  must  not  forget  that, 
in  passing  from  one  house  to  another,  I  was 
formally  delivered  from  one's  hands  into 
others,  like  a  chattel,  with  an  injunction  to 
keep  me  as  the  apple  of  their  eye/ 

The  history  of  a  curious  imposture  prac- 
tised upon  this  primitive  people  is  given  by 
Mr.  Paton,  and  it  exemplifies  in  a  striking 
manner  their  attachment  to  their  nominal 
superior  the  czar.  In  the  year  1760,  an 
Austrian  soldier  of  the  name  of  Stephen  Mali, 
a  young  man  of  lazy  habits,  and  otherwise 
bad  character,  deserted  the  service,  and  made 
his  way  to  Montenegro,  where  he  became 
servant  to  a  sort  of  doctor.  Stephen  soon 
tired  of  his  new  employment;  and  hearing  on 
all  sides  the  story  of  Peter  the  Great  living 
at  Saardam  as  a  shipwright,  it  inspired  him 
with  the  idea  of  becoming  a  great 
man  himself.  He  told  his  master — who 
had  formed  a  high  opinion  of  him — 
that  he  himself  was  Peter ;  and  that,  desiring 
to  see  with  his  own  eyes  a  little  more  of  the 
world  before  returning  home,  he  had  come 
to  visit  his  friends  the  Montenegrines  incog. 
The  good  doctor  believed  every  word  of  the 
story,  and  falling  down  upon  his  knees,  kissed 
the  hand  of  the  czar ;  and  soon  it  was  current 
in  the  Mountain  that  the  Great  Peter  was 
among  them.  He  was  treated  according  to 
his  assumed  rank,  and  soon  acquired  so  much 
influence,  that  his  authority  became  greater 
than  that  of  the  archbishop,  at  that  time  an 
old  and  infirm  man.  What  made  his  for- 
tune, however,  was  the  hostility  of  the  Tur- 
kish officials.  They  pronounced  him  to  be  an 
impostor,  and  from  that  moment  every  man 
in  the  Mountain  believed  him  to  be  the  true 
czar.  '  At  last  the  court  of  Russia,  to  unde- 
ceive the  people,  sent  Prince  Dolgorouki  to 
Montenegro,  properly  accredited  to  the  arch- 
bishop, who  assembled  all  the  people  and 
declared  him  to  be  an  impostor.  Stephen 
was  therefore  placed  under  arrest,  and 
taken  to  the  upper  floor  of  the  convent.  The 


door  being  left  open,  he  sat  in  a  corner, 
while  his  old  admirers  still  thronged  in  and 
conversed  with  him  ;  the  archbishop  and  Dol- 
gorouki, on  the  ground-floor,  thinking  the 
whole  business  about  to  be  concluded.  But 
Stephen's  resources  were  not  at  an  end.  Call- 
ing one  of  the  most  influential  men  to  speak 
a  few  words  with  him  in  private,  he  said, 
"  There  is  the  key  of  my  box  ;  go  to  the 
convent  of  Sermnitza,  open  it,  and  take  the 
money  in  it.  Leave  Montenegro  immediately, 
and  go  to  Russia ;  and  after  telling  my  faith- 
ful  people  how  I  have  been  betrayed  by  my 
own  subject,  bring  back  the  principal 
men  of  the  empire  to  deliver  me  from  Dolgo- 
rouki, who,  you  see,  traitor  though  he  be, 
lodges  me  over  his  head,  and  does  not  dare 
to  put  me  below  him."  The  consequence 
was,  that  Dolgorouki  left  the  Mountain  brand- 
ed as  an  impostor,  and  Stephen,  once  more  a 
great  man,  assured  everybody  that  the  Pas- 
chal ics  of  Scutari  and  Ipek  were  the  righte- 
ous appendages  of  Montenegro.9 

Stephen,  in  fact,  was  so  clever  a  fellow, 
that  although  he  wanted  physical  courage,  a 
quality  so  much  prized  in  Montenegro,  it  is 
hard  to  say  when  the  farce  would  have  ended, 
had  not  the  pacha  of  Scutari  hastened  the 
denouement  by  employing  the  dagger  of  an 
assassin.  '  The  rule  of  Stephen  lasted  be- 
tween three  and  four  years,  and  ought  to  find  a 
place  in  every  book  of  popular  delusions  and 
impostures.  It  is  evident  that,  with  good 
education,  a  good  position,  and,  above  all, 
with  common  honesty,  Stephen  would  have 
been  a  historical  character.  His  knowledge 
of  human  nature  in  its  strength  and  weakness 
must  have  been  prodigious ;  and  like  Hakem, 
the  mad  caliph  of  Cairo,  he  kept  so  strict  an 
observance  of  the  laws  of  meum  and  tuum, 
that  a  sum  of  money  placed  on  tbe  public 
road  would  remain  there  untouched  and  un- 
stolen/ 

We  must  now  take  leave  of  Mr.  Paton, 
only  saying  from  the  other  authority,  that 
the  scene  of  these  curious  events  is  a  terri- 
tory about  sixty  English  miles  by  thirty-five, 
containing  somewhat  more  than  one  hundred 
villages,  the  largest  with  a  population  of 
about  1000.  Montenegro  can  always  aetd 
into  the  field  15,000  armed  men  ;  but  twice 
the  number  may  be  raised  for  the  defence  of 
the  country. 
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While  listening  to  the  magic  strains  of 
the  Swedish  nightingale,  we  could  but  re- 
flect that  she  and  those  dowered  with  the 
like  gifts  in  the  same  high  degree,  must  fre- 
quently mourn  over  their  evanescence.  The 
warrior's  laurel  and  the  poet's  bay  are  im- 
mortal ;  while  the  wreaths  which  fall  at  the 
feet  of  a  far-famed  singer  scarcely  perish 
sooner  than  her  renown.  The  faded  beauty 
can  point  out  to  her  friends,  and  bequeath  to 
her  grandchildren  her  fair,  fresh  charms  on 
the  "  undying  canvas ;"  but  what  echo  re- 
mains of  voices  which  have  thrilled  the  hearts 
of  half  the  world  ?  Surely  it  is  a  charity  to 
consecrate  one  poor  half-hour  to  the  mem- 
ory of  a  German  singer,  whose  name,  now 
utterly  forgotten,  was,  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  familiar  as  a  household  word 
to  the  lips  of  all  the  beauty  and  fashion  of 
Christendom  ;  while,  in  private  life,  her  vir- 
tues, her  unselfishness,  and  sweetness  of  dis- 
position, bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  our 
favorite  Jenny  Lind,  who  was,  however, 
born  under  a  more  fortunate  star,  and  we  re- 
joice to  think  that  the  gentle  heart  of  Madame 
Goldschmidt  will  never  be  wrung  as  was  that 
of  the  no  less  gifted,  but  less  happy,  Madame 
Mara. 

In  1749,  that  year  so  signalized  by  the 
birth  of  Goethe,  Elizabeth  Schm&hling,  the 
wife  of  a  poor  music  teacher,  in  Cassel, 
died  in  childbirth,  leaving  her  husband  a 
sickly  infant,  the  child  of  his  old  age.  Con- 
trary to  all  expectations,  the  little  creature 
struggled  through  its  early  infancy,  almost 
to  the  disappointment  of  her  remaining  pa- 
rent, whose  paternal  feelings  were  deadened 
by  poverty,  and  the  reflection  that  this  little 
worthless  life  had  been  purchased  by  that  of 
his  beloved  companion.  As  her  father  was 
too  poor  to  command  attendance  of  any  kind, 
the  neglected  child  passed  the  lone  hours  of 
his  absence  in  perfect  solitude,  locked  in  an 
almost  unfurnished  apartment,  and  her  poor 
little  feet  fastened  to  a  great  chair.  One 
evening,  just  after  she  had  completed  her 
fourth  year,  as  Schm&hling  was  returning, 


weary  and  heavy  of  heart,  to  his  humble 
abode,  his  step  was  arrested  on  the  stairs  by 
the  sound  of  a  scale  in  music,  distinctly  and 
perfectly  played,  proceeding  from  the  prison- 
room  of  his  little  ailing  daughter. 

He  listened  again.  Yes  !  he  was  not  mis- 
taken— he  had  the  key  of  the  door — no  one 
could  be  there  but  the  sickly  child,  whose  ex- 
istence he  had  felt  to  be  so  sore  a  burden.  A 
new  happiness,  that  of  a  father's  pride  and 
joy,  visited  the  desolate  heart  of  the  poor 
old  man,  and  entering  softly,  he  found  that 
the  little  Elizabeth  had  managed  to  reach  an 
old  violin,  whence  she  drew  the  sounds 
which  had  so  unexpectedly  greeted  her  fa- 
ther's ears. 

Now  began  a  new  life  for  these  two  hu- 
man beings — »  life  of  happy  companionship. 
It  would  have  been  a  fine  study  for  a  painter 
to  watch  the  young  musician,  still  almost  an 
infant,  propped  up  on  her  high  chair ;  her 
features,  to  which  even  the  common  beauty 
of  childhood  had  been  denied,  lighted  up 
with  the  spirit  of  harmony,  as  the  violin 
obeyed  the  little  trembling  fingers,  and  sent 
forth  its  sweetest  sounds ;  close  by,  on  the 
only  other  seat  the  room  could  boast,  sat  the 
now  happy  father,  urging  on  and  encourag- 
ing the  little  one  :  at  a  very  difficult  passage 
producing  from  his  capacious  pocket  a  rosy- 
cheeked  apple,  a  rare  dainty  for  Elizabeth, 
with  which  her  exertions  were  to  be  re- 
warded. 

After  a  short  time,  under  the  high  patron- 
age of  the  child's  godfather,  a  rich  tailor, 
and  the  sacristan,  Schm&hling  and  his  daugh- 
ter gave  little  concerts  at  the  houses  of  their 
neighbors,  an  employment  at  once  pleasant 
and  profitable.  They  were  enabled  to  make 
two  additions  to  their  household — a  ser- 
vant and  a  large  dog — both  accompanied 
them  on  their  musical  expeditions.  The 
little  procession  always  delighted  Elisabeth ; 
as  her  weak  limbs  would  not  support  her 
weight,  she  was  carried  by  her  father ;  then 
came  the  maid  servant,  carrying  the  violin, 
and  lastly,  the  dog,  who  was  entrusted  with 
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a  little  basket  filled  with  violin  strings,  <fec. 
Sometimes  their  auditors  required  ballads, 
or  country  songs,  and  then  the  servant  join- 
ed her  rustic  voice ;  but  this  always  displeased 
the  old  man,  who  was  nevertheless  compel  led 
to  obey  the  wishes  of  his  audience. 

Gradually,  however,  Elizabeth's  fame 
spread  among  the  richer  citizens,  the  houses 
of  the  wealthy  tradesmen  were  opened  to 
the  child-musician,  and  at  length  a  rich  mer- 
chant, who  was  going  to  the  great  fair  at 
Frankfort,  offered  to  convey  Schmahling  and 
his  daughter  there.  The  poor  child,  then 
hardly  eight  years  old,  could  scarcely  bear 
the  jolting  of  the  carrier's  wagon  in  which 
she  travelled,  but  she  rested  her  aching  head 
on  her  father's  shoulder,  and  although  her 
limbs  were  nearly  frozen  with  the  cold,  he 
kept  her  hands  warm,  by  placing  them 
under  his  coat,  upon  his  heart.  But  her 
cold  and  weariness  were  forgotten  complete- 
ly when  her  father,  at  length,  showed  Eliza- 
beth the  city  of  Frankfort — then  full  of  the 
life  and  bustle  of  the  great  fair — and  told 
her  that  there  she  would  play  before  the 
rich  and  gteat,  and  earn  not  only  money,  but 
fame. 

Sohmiihling  and  his  daughter  lived  for  two 
years  at  Frankfort,  succeeding  so  well  as  to 
be  in  comfortable  circumstances,  while  every 
day  seemed  to  develop  the  wonderful  pow- 
ers of  the  child ;  her  health,  too,  improved, 
and  she  could  walk,  though  with  difficulty. 
The  old  man,  whom  poverty  had  bound  for 
so  many  years  to  Cassel,  loved  a  wandering 
life,  and  went  from  Frankfort  to  Vienna, 
where  his  success  prompted  him  to  take 
what  was  then  an  arduous  journey,  and  the 
little  German  child  appeared  in  London  in 
1700.  But  here  she  was  not  well  received  : 
her  extreme  plainness,  the  awkwardness  of 
her  movements,  and  the  frightful  grimaces 
she  made  while  playing,  gave  a  most  un- 
favorable impression.  The  disappointed 
father  prepared  to  leave  England  as  quickly 
as  possible,  but  ftne  of  the  first  singers  of 
the  day  had  made  an  important  discovery, 
that  nature  had  given  Elizabeth  a  most  mag- 
nificent voice.  She  urged  Schmahling  no 
longer  to  waste  the  powers  of  the  child  on 
violin  playing,  but  to  return  to  Germany  with 
all  speed,  and  place  her  under  the  care  of 
the  best  masters,  and  this  counsel,  backed  as 
it  was  by  .funds  for  the  purpose,  was  fol- 
lowed. 

The  old  Capellmeister,  at  Leipsic,  Father 
Hiller  as  he  was  always  called,  heard  Eliza- 
beth Schmahling  sing,  and,  struck  with  her 
wonderful  but  ill- cultivated  powers,  adopted 


the  young  singer  rather  as  his  daughter  than 
his  pupil.*  Hiller  was  one  of  the  first  mu- 
sicians of  his  age,  and  eminently  qualified 
to  fulfil  the  charge  he  had  undertaken. 
Elizabeth  now  entered  with  heart  and  soul 
upon  her  musical  education,  which  proceed- 
ed as  an  education  seldom  does ;  the  master 
unwearied  in  his  teaching,  the  scholar  never 
satisfied  with  learning. 

He  told  her  that  she  had  not  the  beauty 
nor  grace  so  necessary  for  the  theatre,  bat 
that  her  education  must  prepare  her  for  the 
envied  post  of  private  singer  to  the  king. 

Hiller  had  the  satisfaction  of  watching 
his  pupil's  dawning  fame.  The  first  token 
of  princely  favor  she  received  was  a  sum- 
mons from  the  director  of  the  royal  private 
theatre,  at  Dresden  ;  for  the  Electress  Dow- 
ager, Marie  Antonie,  had  heard  of  the  rising 
star,  and  wished  to  judge  of  her  merits  her- 
self. Hasse's  fine  opera  of  •' Semiramis" 
was  chosen,  and  the  principal  part  assigned 
to  Elizabeth. 

Father  Hiller  was  almost  in  an  agony  of 
fear.  "  My  child !"  he  exclaimed,  "  it  will 
never  do ;  you  cannot — you  must  not  be  a 
queen ;  every  one  will  laugh  at  us  both." 

Elizabeth  herself  gives  a  full  account  of 
the  affair.  She  says  : — "  1  suffered  patient- 
ly all  that  they  liked  to  do  with  me.  Tbey 
painted  my  face  red  and  white,  and  put  a 
great  patch  on  my  chin.  As  this  opera- 
tion was  being  performed,  in  came  the  di- 
rector, who,  I  saw,  could  hardly  help  laugh- 
ing at  my  appearance.  He  said,  he  was 
commissioned  to  conduct  me  to  her  Highness, 
who  wished  to  sec  me  before  1  went  on  the 
stage.  I  hastily  threw  my  purple  mantle 
round  me,  and  followed  the  director  through 
some  dark  passages,  to  a  little  cabinet  hung 
with  crimson  velvet.  Here  stood  the  elec- 
tress, and  behind  her  some  young  ladies, 
who  looked  anxiously  at  me,  as  I  stood  in 
my  splendor,  like  a  doll  under  a  Christmas 
tree.  '  What  have  you  there  at  your  back  V 
asked  the  royal  lady.  At  this  question,  I 
produced  ray  sceptre,  and  in  doing  so,  un- 
fortunately hit  the  director  a  violent  blow  on 
the  nose,  which  made  it  bleed.  '  You  must 
not  carry  your  sceptre  so,'  said  her  Serene 
Highness,  with  an  involuntary  smile;  'it 
should  always   be  held  before  you ;  but  I 

*  The  portrait  of  Father  Hiller  is  given  at  full 
length  in  his  pupil's  life,  and  it  is  a  somewhat  gro- 
tesque picture.  A  real  old  German  face,  full  of 
kindliness  and  wrinkles  a  red  cap  drawn  down  over 
his  earn,  and  a  large  pair  of  spectacles  in  pinchbeck 
frames,  on  which  almost  every  student  in  Lei  one, 
including  Goethe  himself,  had  written  an  epigram. 
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would  advise  you  to  lay  it  down— a  queen 
does  not  always  cany  her  sceptre.'  After 
this  little  lecture,  I  had  permission  to  leave, 
which,  you  may  be  sure,  I  did  very  speedily. 
As  soon  as  I  reached  the  stage,  the  instru- 
ments struck  up,  and  I  had  to  commence  my 
recitative  immediately ;  so  that,  fortunately 
for  me,  I  could  think  of  nothing  but  the 
music.     I  forgot  my  false  hair,  my  crown,  my 

furple  mantle,  and  crimson  velvet  train,  that 
was  Queen  Semiramis,  and  only  remember- 
ed that  I  was  a  singer." 

A  few  months  after  this  adventure,  Frede- 
rick the  Great  was  told  of  the  young  Ger- 
man singer,  and  commanded  that  she  should 
be  brought  before  him.  She  was  conduct- 
ed into  that  famous  little  concert-room,  at 
Sans-Souci,  where  Frederick  was  lying,  in 
ill-health,  and  out  of  humor,  on  a  sofa.  He 
asked  her,  roughly,  "  They  tell  me  you  can 
sing ;  is  it  true  ?" 

"  If  it  please  your  Majesty,  I  can  try." 

"  Very  well,  then,  sing." 

When  Elizabeth  had  finished  the  piece 
assigned,  her,  the  king,  without  any  token 
either  of  satisfaction  or  displeasure,  took  up  a 
music-sheet,  containing  a  very  difficult  bra- 
voura  of  Graun,  which  he  knew  she  could 
never  have  seen.  "  Sing  this,  if  you  can/1 
wain  commanded  the  imperious  monarch. 
The  young  singer  obeyed,  and  then  withdrew, 
the  king  only  remarking,  "Yes,  you  can  sing/' 
But  this  interview  decided  Elizabeth's  fate. 
A  proposal  was  made  to  her  to  become  the 
king '8  private  singer,  with  an  annuity  of  three 
thousand  dollars  secured  to  her  for  life. 

In  1772,  Elizabeth's  evil  fate  brought  her 
■into  contact  with  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
and  most  unprincipled  men  of  his  time — Mara, 
the  violoncellist  to  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia. 
In  vain  did  her  friends  warn  her ;  in  vain  were 
anonymous  letters  sent  from  evry  part  to  ex- 

{)ose  the  true  character  of  her  pretended 
over ;  she  listened  only  to  the  protestations 
of  her  handsome  fiance.  On  her  twenty- 
fourth  birth-day,  Elizabeth  laid  a  petition  for 
the  royal  assent  to  her  marriage  before  Fre- 
derick. The  answer,  which  she  found  written 
in  pencil  upon  the  margin,  was  more  charac- 
teristic than  courteous ;  it  was — "  You  are  a 
fool,  and  must  be  more  reasonable.  You 
shall  not  make  that  fellow  your  husband." 
After  repeated  entreaties,  and  the  delay  of 
half  a  year,  Frederiok  was  brought  to  give  a 
most  unwilling  permission.  The  marriage 
was  solemnized,  and  now,  in  the  midst  of  her 
■access  and  honor,  began  the  secret  sor- 
rows and  shame  of  the  unhappy  Elizabeth 
Mara. 

vol,  xxvm.  no.  m. 


She  soon  discovered  how  fatal  a  step  she 
had  taken  ;  her  husband  lavished  her  earnings 
on  the  lowest,  both  of  his  sex  and  her  own ; 
he  was  almost  always  in  a  disgraceful  state  of 
intoxication ;  and,  not  content  with  heaping 
every  neglect  on  his  patient  wife,  he  openly 
reproached  her  with  her  want  of  beauty. 

Now,  too,  she  began  to  experience  that  her 
position  at  court  was  only  a  gilded  slavery ; 
for  the  king,  who  hated  the  worthless  hus- 
band, made  the  innocent  wife  feel  his  anger. 
A  request  she  made,  to  be  allowed,  on  account 
of  her  health,  to  visit  the  Bohemian  baths, 
was  refused ;  and  on  the  edge  of  a  petition  her 
husband  compelled  her  to  present  for  leave  to 
accompany  him  on  a  tour,  she  found  written  in 
pencil  by  the  king  : — "  Let  him  go,  but  you 
shall  remain." 

Mara  was  furious  against  the  king,  and  be- 
haved most  brutally  to  his  wife,  who  persuad- 
ed him  in  vain  to  keep  a  prudent  silence  ;  he 
complained  loudly  of  Frederick's  tyranny,  and 
even  wrote  ridiculous  pamphlets  upon  his 
wrongs. 

This  was,  perhaps,  the  most  miserable  period 
of  Madame  Mara  s  unhappy  married  life.  The 
king  showed  his  displeasure  openly  against 
her,  and  she  shared  the  odium  with  which 
her  husband  was  universally  regarded  ;  anx- 
iety, grief,  and  distress,  threw  her  into  a 
dangerous  fever.  Just  at  this  juncture,  the 
Grand  Duke  Paul  of  Russia,  a  great  admirer, 
almost  a  worshipper,  of  the  "  Colossus  of  the 
century,"  as  he  styled  Frederick,  arrived  at 
Berlin.  Among  the  festivities  arranged  for 
the  occasion  was  a  great  opera,  by  Tomelli, 
in  which  Madame  Mara  was  to  sing  the  prin- 
cipal part.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  on 
which  it  was  to  be  performed  it  was  announ- 
ced that  Mara  was  very  ill.  The  king  sent 
her  a  message,  to  the  effect  that  she  could 
be  well  if  she  pleased,  and  it  was  his  pleasure 
that  she  should  be.  She  returned  a  respectful 
answer,  saying,  that  she  was  really  very  ill. 
All  Berlin  was  in  commotion,  and  eagerly 
watched  the  result  of  a  battle  between  Fred- 
erick the  Great  and  his  first  singer.  No  other 
entertainment  was  arranged  for  the  evening ; 
the  king  commanded  the  preparations  to  be 
completed.  Evening  approached  ;  the  direc- 
tor, in  despair,  hastily  donned  his  court  dress, 
and  repaired  to  the  king,  to  whom  he  repre- 
sented that  he  had  seen  Mara ;  that  she  was 
really  ill,  and  could  not  be  induced  to  leave  her 
bed.  Frederick,  who  either  really  thought, 
or  affected  to  believe,  the  indisposition  feigned, 
merely  said,  "  Do  not  disturb  yourself,  she 
will  be  present ;"  and,  half  an  hour  after- 
wards, one  of  the  royal  carriages,  accompani- 
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ed  by  eight  dragoons,  stopped  before  Madame 
Mara's  door,  and  the  officer  announced  to 
the  terrified  servants,  that  he  had  orders  to 
bring  their  sick  mistress  by  force  to  the 
theatre.  We  will  detail  the  story  in  Madame 
Mara's  own  words  to  Goethe.  She  says : — 
"  I  rose  from  my  sick-bed,  and  dressed,  with 
the  soldiers  standing  at  the  door  of  my  apart- 
ment. Ill  as  I  was,  only  thoughts  of  the  direst 
revenge  filled  my  soul.  As  I  placed  the 
dagger  of  Armida  in  my  girdle,  I  wished 
with  all  my  heart  that  I  could  slay  my  pitiless 
tyrant  with  it.  '  Yes/  I  said  to  myself,  as 
the  heavy  diadem  was  pressed  on  my  poor 
aching  head,  '  yes,  I  will  obey  the  tyrant ;  I 
will  sing,  but  in  such  accents  as  he  has  never 
heard  before  ;  he  shall  listen  to  the  terrible 
reproaches  I  dare  not  utter  in  words.'  In 
this  mood  I  went  to  the  opera :  the  common 
people  showed  their  sympathy,  when  they 
saw  my  guard  of  dragoons,  my  face  wet  with 
tears,  and  wan  with  sickness.  Some  even 
rushed  forward  to  rescue  me,  but  they  were 
driven  back  by  the  soldiers.  The  officer  had 
orders  to  accompany  me  to  the  side-scene, 
and  stand  there  until  I  was  called  upon  the 
stage  to  sing  my  part.  I  felt  sick  unto  death 
as  I  stood  waiting,  and  my  physician,  who 
accompanied  me,  has  since  said,  that  he  fear- 
ed the  worst.  I  looked  on  the  stage  once, 
as  the  ballet-dancers  swept  past ;  it  seemed 
to  me  as  if  they  were  dancing  on  my  grave. 
Now,  I  had  to  appear ;  I  sang  the  bravoura 
in  a  weak,  trembling  voice ;  but  I  felt  very 
much  vexed  that  I  could  only  sing  so  feebly, 
for  ambition  awoke  in  me.  When,  in  the 
second  act,  I  had  to  sing  the  '  Mi  6erame,' 
I  poured  out  the  whole  sorrow  and  oppression 
of  my  heart.  I  glanced  at  the  king,  and  my 
looks  and  tones  said,  '  Tyrant,  I  am  here  to 
obey  your  will,  but  you  shall  listen  only  to 
the  voice  of  my  agony.'  As  the  last  piteous 
tones  died  on  my  lips,  I  looked  round ;  all 
was  still  as  death.  Not  a  sound  escaped  the 
audience;  they  seemed  as  if  they  were 
witnessing  some  execution.  I  saw  my  pow- 
er, even  in  my  weakness ;  this  gave  me 
strength  ;  I  felt  my  illness  yield  for  the  time 
to  the  power  of  melody  within  me.  Vanity, 
too,  came  to  my  assistance ;  she  whispered 
that  it  would  be  an  eternal  disgrace  if  I 
allowed  the  grand  duke,  who  had  heard  of 
my  fame  in  a  foreign  land,  to  suppose  that  I 
was  not  equal  to  my  renown.  Then  came 
that  magnificent  duet,  in  which  I  had  to  ad- 
dress JRinaldo,  'Dove  corri,  0  Rinaldo?' 
and  then  I  raised  my  voice,  but  did  not  put 
forth  all  ray  power,  until  I  had  to  sing  those 
burning  words,  '  Vivi  felice  ?   Indegno,  per- 


fido,  traditore !'  My  audience  seemed  over- 
powered ;  the  grand  duke  leaned  over  his 
box,  and  testified  his  delight  in  the  most 
evident  manner.  For  some  moments  after  I 
had  finished,  there  was  a  breathless  silence, 
and  then  came  the  full  thunder  of  applause. 
I  was  sent  for  to  appear  again,  and  receive 
the  plaudits  ;  but  no  sooner  had  I  got  behind 
the  scenes,  than  I  fell  into  a  fainting  fit.  I 
was  carried  home,  and  for  many  days  my 
life  was  despaired  of." 

Such  was  Madame  Mara's  account  of  this 
singular  act  of  despotism— one  worthy  of 
Nero  himself.  "  The  Colossus  of  the  age" 
certainly  behaved  like  a  petty  tyrant  to  his 
principal  singer.  In  vain  she  pleaded  ill- 
health,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  resign 
her  honorable  post ;  the  answer  was  always 
the  same — "  You  are  to  remain  here."  At 
length,  urged  by  her  husband,  and  heart-Bick 
of  her  slavery,  she  attempted  to  fly  with 
him ;  but  the  fugitives  were  discovered,  and 
brought  back  as  state  prisoners. 

Frederick,  who  desired  nothing  more  than 
praise  from  the  French  press,  had  been  rather 
mortified  at  the  view  taken  by  the  Parisian 
journals  of  his  barbarous  violation  of  Mara's 
sick-room  ;  they  expressed,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  the  deepest  indignation  at  his  conduct, 
and  the  most  heartfelt  pity  for  the  sufferer. 
The  voice  of  public  opinion,  added  to  a  secret 
consciousness  that  he  had  gone  too  far,  de- 
termined the  king  to  inflict  no  punishment  on 
Madame  Mara  herself;  but  he  indemnified 
himself  for  this  forbearance,  by  making  her 
husband  feel  the  whole  weight  of  his  anger. 
The  luxurious,  pampered,  royal  musician  wit 
forthwith  ordered  to  repair  to  Kustrin,  in  the 
capacity  of  drummer  to  a  fusilier  regiment! 
Forgetful  of  her  many  wrongs,  the  faithful 
wife  wished  to  throw  herself  at  the  king's 
feet  and  beg  that  the  sentence  might  be  re- 
voked. He  would  not  see  her ;  and  sent  her 
a  large  portfolio  of  music,  with  the  following 
note  : — "  Study  these,  and  forget  your  good- 
for-nothing  hushand  :  that  is  the  best  thing 
you  can  do." 

The  unhappy  drummer  wrote  the  most 
piteous  letters  to  his  wife ;  touching  her 
heart  by  complaints  of  absence  from  her, 
which  he  professed  to  find  unspeakably  bit- 
ter ;  and  vowing  that  he  had  never  felt  his 
love  for  her  till  now,  that  absence  taught  him 
how  dear  she  was.  Poor  Mara,  unaccus- 
tomed to  words  of  affection,  and  willing  to  be 
deceived,  made  the  most  urgent  efforts  to 
obtain  his  recall,  and  succeeded  at  last,  when 
all  appeals  to  Frederick's  generosity,  honor, 
and  clemency  had  failed,  by  an  appeal  of  t 
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different  nature,  which  was  far  more  likely  to 
weigh  with  the  parsimonious  monarch.  She 
offered  to  purchase  her  husband's  freedom 
with  the  resignation  of  half  her  annual  sala- 
ry; and  the  great  hero  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  nothing  loth  to  comply  on  these 
terms. 

This  sacrifice,  for  so  unworthy  an  object, 
was  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  Berlin.  It 
happened  that  the  first  time  Mara  appeared 
afterwards  was  in  a  little  opera,  called  "The 
Galley  Slave."  The  audience  applied  a  scene, 
in  which  the  singer,  unbinding  the  chains  of 
the  galley  slave,  was  addressed  by  him  in 
these  words: — "Ame  tendre  et  genereuse, 
tu  brisas  mes  fers,"  to  their  favorite  herself. 
In  spite  of  the  royal  prohibition,  garlands, 
bouquets,  and  even  costly  jewelry,  fell  at  her 
feet,  as  these  words  were  pronounced.  One 
of  the  fairest  trophies  of  her  public  life  was 
a  fine  engraving  of  this  scene,  from  a  sketch 
taken  on  the  spot,  by  Chodowiecki.  Mad- 
ame Mara  preserved  it  carefully,  and  loved 
to  contemplate  the  picture  even  to  her  dying 
day. 

At  length,  in  1779,  after  having  resided  at 
the  Prussian  court,  as  first  singer,  for  nearly 
ten  years,  Elizabeth  Mara  obtained  her  most 
welcome  dismissal.  "  Now,"  she  wrote  to  her 
friends,  "  the  imprisoned  bird  is  let  loose,  and 
can  fly  everywhere."  She  went  to  Vienna, 
where  an  incident  occurred,  of  which  she 
always  spoke  as  the  most  gratifying  and  ex- 
citing she  had  ever  known.  We  will  give  the 
ftfl  particulars  of  an  example  of  the  power  of 
harmony,  only  equalled  by  the  story  in  Holy 
Writ,  of  that  sweet  singer  of  Israel,  who 
charmed  by  his  melody  the  gloomy  demon 
from  his  royal  master. 

Count  S ,  a  powerful  Hungarain  noble, 

had  lost,  under  the  most  distressing  circum- 
stances, his  only  child,  a  beautiful  girl,  who 
was  on  the  eve  of  marriage.  Although  two 
years  had  elapsed  since  this  bereavement,  the 
unhappy  father  remained  in  the  most  melan- 
choly condition.  From  the  hour  when  he  had 
looked  his  last  on  the  dead  body  of  his  child, 
he  had  remained  in  the  same  room,  shedding 
no  tears,  and  uttering  no  complaints,  but  in  a 
speechless  melancholy  and  despair.  The 
most  celebrated  physicians  had  been  consult- 
ed, and  every  means  which  could  be  thought 

of  used,  to  awaken  Count  S from  his 

lethargy  of  grief ;  but  all  was  in  vain  ;  and  his 
medical  attendants  at  length  despaired  of  his 
recovery.  Most  fortunately,  a  member  of  the 
sufferer  s  family  had  heard  Mara  sing,  and  en- 
tertained a  firm  belief,  that  if  any  sound  on 
earth  could  reach  the  heart  which  was  already 


buried  in  his  daughter's  grave,  that  voice, 
which  seemed  more  like  that  of  an  angel  than 
a  human  being,  would  have  power.  The  other 
relatives,  though  hoping  little  from  the  ex- 
periment, yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  this 
sanguine  friend,  and  every  arrangement  was 
made  to  give  full  effect  to  the  singer.  An 
ante-room,  opening  into  that  where  the  count 
sat,  was  prepared.  The  choir  for  an  oratorio 
was  placed  in  a  concealed  gallery ;  Mara  alone 
stooa  in  the  foreground,  yet  in  such  a  position 
that  she  could  not  be  seen  in  the  next  room, 
which  was  hung  with  black,  and  a  faint  sha- 
dowy twilight  only  admitted,  excepting  a  few 
golden  rays  from  a  small  lamp,  which  burned 
in  a  niche  before  a  beautiful  Madonna.  Sud- 
denly, upon  the  solitude  and  silence  of  that 
sick-room,  there  broke  a  wonderful  harmony. 
Elizabeth  had  chosen  Handel's  "  Messiah,*' 
and  took  her  place,  deeply  moved  with  the 
singular  circumstances  under  which  she  was  to 
exert  her  talents.  At  first,  the  music  and 
that  heavenly  voice  all  seemed  to  be  unheed- 
ed ;  but  by  degrees,  the  desolate  parent  raised 
himself  on  his  couch,  and  glanced  with  earnest 
longing  towards  the  spot  whence  those  soul- 
moving  sounds  proceeded.  At  length,  when 
Mara  sang  those  words — "  Look  and  see  if 
there  be  any  sorrow  like  unto  my  sorrow/* 
she  appeared  inspired  by  the  sympathy  she 
felt ;  and  the  relatives  of  the  count,  who  list- 
ened with  beating  hearts,  could  not  restrain 
their  tears.  Nor  did  these  alone  bear  witness 
to  the  singer's  power :  heavy  sighs  escaped 
the  sufferer — large  tears  stood  in  those  eyes 
which  the  very  extremity  of  grief  itself  had 
Ion?  forbidden  to  weep.  Crossing  the  room 
with  feeble  steps,  he  prostrated  himself  before 
the  image  of  that  Heavenly  One,  who  "  bore 
all  our  griefs ;"  and  when  the  full  choir  joined 
in  the  hallelujah  chorus,  his  voice  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving  mingled  with  those  strains. 
The  recovery  was  not  only  complete,  but  last- 
ing, and  was  at  the  time  the  marvel  of  Ger- 
many. 

In  1784,  she  again  visited  England,  where 
she  had  not  been  since,  as  an  ugly  sickly 
child,  she  was  despised  for  her  excessive  plain- 
ness. Now,  however,  full  justice  was  done 
her,  and  she  was  welcomed  as  the  queen  of 
song.  George  III.  and  his  graceless  son  were 
at  least  agreed  in  their  admiration  of  Mara's 
voice.  During  her  stay  in  England,  those 
bonds  which  she  had,  twelve  years  before,  so 
eagerly  embraced,  and  found  such  calling 
fetters,  were  broken,  and  she  separated  from 
her  worthless  husband,  pensioning  him  off  so 
amply  as  to  satisfy  the  selfish  debauchee. 

After  this  separation,  her  da^*^i*x*sais&^ 
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not  happy.  She  retired  early  from  public  life, 
and  settled  at  Reval,  where,  on  her  eighty- 
third  birthday,  she  received  a  copy  of  verses 
from  Ooethe,  who,  on  the  same  day  sixty 
years  before,  had,  as  a  student  at  Leipsic, 


sung  her  praises  as  Mademoiselle  SchmSh- 
ling. 

Madame  Mara  died  at  Reval,  on  the  20th  of 
January,  1833,  having  nearly  completed  her 
eighty-fifth  year. 


•  mm  » 
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Perhaps  there  is  no  name  in  the  annals  of 
notable  women  so  suggestive  of  agreeable 
ideas  as  that  of  Madame  de  S6vign6.  We  read 
of  many  who,  endowed  with  a  higher  hero- 
ism than  hers,  have  won  for  themselves  a 
deathless  reputation— of  women  of  much 
more  brilliant  genius,  who  have  left  us  say- 
ings of  wit  and  wisdom  with  which  our  en- 
riched minds  will  never  grow  unfamiliar; 
and  of  acts  of  deeper  ana  far  sterner  de- 
votedness  in  the  "  noble  array  of  the  martyrs," 
the  recollections  of  which  will  help  to  exalt 
the  souls  and  revive  the  sinking  courage  of 
sufferers  who  are  yet  unborn.  All  such 
records  have,  no  doubt,  their  high  and  im- 
portant uses.  They  are  as  the  thews  and  sin- 
ews by  the  strength  of  which  Progress  is  en- 
abled to  push  aside  the  great  impeding  obsta- 
cles which  beset  her  path.  But  it  is  not  by 
strength  alone  that  she  moves  in  beauty  and 
harmony,  without  haste  or  rest.  Life,  to  be 
really  life*  must  be  cheered  and  sweetened, 
as  well  as  sustained  and  braced.  "  For 
several  virtues  have  we  loved  several  wo- 
men ;"  and  to  take  our  heroine  for  all  in  all, 
we  aver  that  in  no  one  woman  will  be  found 
so  rare  a  combination  of  the  lovable  with  the 
respectable,  of  sense  with  sensibility,  of 
earnestness  of  mind  with  the  most  charming 
gaiety  of  temperament;  so  nice  a  balance, 
in  short,  of  all  the  qualities  which  seem  best 
to  fit  their  happy  possessor  for  the  full  enjoy- 
ment at  once  of  the  earth  to  which  we  belong, 
and  of  the  heaven  to  which  we  aspire.  Of 
the  whole  bright  sisterhood,  therefore,  no 
one  who  has  lived  within  the  last  two  hundred 
years  commends  herself  so  heartily  to  our 
good-will  and  affection  as  this  gay  and 
amiable  Frenchwoman.    The  most  delightful 


of  letter- writers,  the  most  tender  and  devoted 
of  mothers,  and  the  kindest  of  friends,  she 
was  the  ornament  of  a  brilliant  and  corrupt 
court,  all  the  bad  elements  of  which,  though 
she  often  ventured  to  play  with  them — even 
to  use  them  as  helps  and  incitements  to  her 
wit  and  vivacity — her  bon  naturel  or  healthy 
moral  nature  enabled  her  to  throw  from  her, 
when  she  felt  them  dangerous  to  virtue,  as 
easily,  almost  as  unconsciously,  as  the  sea- 
bird  from  his  wing  the  water-drops  which 
would  impede  his  upward  flight. 

In  these  days  of  multiplied  and  lengthy 
biographies,  it  seems  strange  to  think  of  the 
difficulty  there  is  to  find  any  authentic  de- 
tails of  the  early  days  of  one  who,  in  her 
inseparable  character  as  woman  and  writer, 
enjoys  so  high  a  reputation.  The  notices 
prefixed  to  the  earlier  editions  of  her  letters 
contain  little  more  than  a  mere  sketch  of  the 
family- tree,  with  the  necessary  dates  of 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths.  Nor  have 
those  that  follow  helped  us  to  many  facts  of 
her  early  history.  Her  elevated  social  posi- 
tion, and  the  esteem  with  which  she  was 
regarded  by  a  large  circle  of  admirers,  have 
insured  her  honorable  mention  by  the  writers 
of  her  own  day ;  but  this  is  chiefly  of  course 
in  the  form  of  characterization,  or  allusions 
which  refer  to  particular  incidents  or  conversa- 
tions. It  is  in  her  own  pages,  rather  than 
in  those  of  her  contemporaries,  that  we  must 
read  both  her  life  and  character;  and  we 
have  no  reason  to  complain  of  want  of  ma- 
terials by  which  a  correct  idea  of  them  may 
be  formed.  By  a  series  of  letters,  dated 
from  the  twentieth  to  the  last  year  of  her 
life,  she  succeeds  in  making  us  thoroughly 
familiar  with  herself  and  the  world  to  which 
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she  belongs ;  not  only  with  her  goings  and 
comings,  and  the  manner  in  which  every  day, 
almost  every  hour,  is  passed,  but  with  her 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  affections.  As  we 
read,  her  inner  as  well  as  her  outward  life 
seems  to  unroll  itself  before  our  delighted 
apprehensions— clear,  distinct,  and  faithful 
to  the  minutest  detail,  as  if  sun-painted. 
And  not  her  own  life  only — for  with  the  gay, 
unconscious  ease  of  a  perfectly  well-bred 
hostess,  she  not  only  makes  herself  known  to 
us,  but  contrives  to  introduce  us,  without  any 
effort,  and  as  they  happen  to  present  them- 
selves, to  the  multitude  of  notable  personages 
by  whom  she  is  surrounded ;  makes  us  listen 
to  conversations  innumerable,  and  to  the  his- 
tory of  a  thousand  interesting  occurrences, 
always  set  off  and  illustrated  by  her  own 
lively  comments  and  remarks;  till  at  last, 
having  lived  through  long  years  with  the 
whole  dramatis  persona,  we  feel  delightfully 
familiar  with  its  every  member  ;  constrained 
not  only  to  love  the  amiable  and  admire  the 
brilliant  among  them,  but  to  think  some  kind 
thoughts  even  of  the  harsh  and  the  formi- 
dable. True  genius  is  ever  genial ;  "it  has 
its  name  hence ;"  and  to  interpret  between 
minds  the  most  dissimilar,  is  not  the  least 
service  it  renders.  All  honor,  then,  to  the 
humanity  of  that  fine  medium,  through 
which  traits  of  kind-heartedness  and  of  dis- 
interested benevolence  are  made  discernible 
in  a  Rochefoucault,  and  something  of  gentle- 
ness and  heroism  even  in  a  De  Retz. 

It  was  impossible,  however,  that  so  rare 
and  fine  an  insight  could  be  used  only  in  one 
direction.  Our  favorite,  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt — 
whom  years  and  thought  have  so  mellowed 
and  refined,  that  even  our  own  delicate  Miss 
Austen's  good-natured  satire  has  lost  its 
relish  for  him,  and  now  tastes  rather  harsh — 
objects  to  Madame  de  Sevigne\  and  with  per- 
fect justice,  that  "with  all  her  good-humor, 
the  charming  woman  had  a  sharp  eye  for  a 
defect."  In  the  full  flow  of  a  confidential 
correspondence  between  the  most  loving  of 
mothers  and  her  daughter,  there  was  every 
temptation  to  speak  of  the  persons  who 
chanced  to  be  its  subject  with  a  measure  of 
truth  and  of  gay  freedom  that  would  probably 
*  have  been  agreeable  neither  to  themselves, 
nor  to  their  immediate  descendants.  We 
find,  accordingly,  without  its  being  matter  of 
wonder,  that  these  matchless  letters,  which 
for  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years  all  the 
world  have  delighted  to  honor,  and  have 
united  in  considering  as  models  in  style,  senti- 
ment, and  matter,  became  first  known  to  the 
public  without  the  consent  of  friends,  and 


for  a  long  time  were  published  but  sparignly 
and  piecemeal.  In  one  way  and  another,  how- 
ever, they  have  all  at  last  oozed  out.  About 
forty  years  ago,  a  pretty  full  collection  of  them 
was  published  in  Paris,  and  various  memoirs 
of  the  author,  chiefly  drawn  from  this  source, 
have  since  appeared  both  in  France  and  Ens- 
land.  No  very  good  translation  into  English 
has  yet  been  made,  though  two  of  the  most 
celebrated  letter- writers  among  our  own 
countrymen,  Horace  Walpole  and  the  poet 
Gray,  were  among  her  fervent  admirers ;  the 
latter  being  said,  although  we  do  not  see 
with  what  good  reason,  to  have  formed  his 
style  on  hers.  Sir  James  M4  In  tosh,  in  a 
journal  kept  during  his  tedious  voyage  from 
Bombay,  the  desagremens  of  which  were 
alleviated  to  him  by  the  reperusal  of  her  whole 
correspondence,  leaves  us  some  of  the  finest 
remarks  that  have  ever  been  made  on  her 
character  and  genius. 

About  ten  years  ago,  a  new  sketch  of  her 
was  presented  to  us,  in  a  book  entitled 
Madame  de  Sivigne  and  her  Contemporaries 
— valuable,  in  itself,  but  more  so,  perhaps, 
from  the  notices  to  which  it  gave  rise,  among 
which  was  a  pleasant  and  highly  discrimina- 
ting paper  by  Leigh  Hunt,  written  for  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  and  afterwards  republish- 
ed by  him  in  one  of  his  delightful  volumes, 
entitled  Men,  Women,  and  Books. 

Drawing  our  materials  from  all  the  au- 
thentic sources  within  our  reach,  we  proceed 
to  present  to  our  readers  as  complete  a  view 
of  the  life,  letters,  and  character  of  this 
queen  of  letter-writers  as  our  ability  and  the 
limits  of  this  paper  will  permit;  always, 
when  possible,  allowing  her  to  tell  the  story 
in  her  own  words.  To  do  this  most  con- 
veniently, as  well  as  with  the  most  unbroken 
effect,  we  prefer  giving  the  quotations  for 
which  we  can  make  room  in  English,  instead 
of  from  the  French  text.  In  this  way,  no 
doubt,  we  run  some  risk  of  injuring  the  ex- 
quisite style  and  relish  of  the  original  to 
persons  who  are  so  happy  as  to  know  the 
French  language  as  perfectly  as  they  do 
their  own.  But  this  seems  to  us  a  lesser  evil 
than  to  trouble  or  disappoint  others — pro- 
bably the  majority — who  may  be  less  fa- 
vored. 

Marie  de  Rabutin-Chantal,  born  Baroness 
de  Chantal  and  Bourbilly,  afterwards  Ma- 
dame de  Serign6,  first  saw  the  light  in  the 
ancestral  chateau  of  Bourbilly,  between  8a- 
mur  and  Epoisses,  on  the  5th  of  February 
1627.  Her  father,  the  Baron  CelseBenique 
de  Rabutin,  was  of  the  elder  branch  of  his 
name,  and  was  cousin  to  the  famous  wit  and 
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satirist,  Bossy  de  Rabutin.  Her  mother. 
Marie  de  Coulanges,  daughter  of  a  secretary 
of  state,  was  also  of  a  family  celebrated  for 
wit;  and  her  paternal  grandmother,  Jean 
Frangoise  Fremyot,  afterwards  known  as  the 
Blessed  Mother  of  Chantal,  was  a  canonized 
saint.  The  families  of  Chantal  and  Fremyot 
were  both  remarkable  for  their  integrity; 
and  as  the  whole  united  stock,  with  the  soli- 
tary exception  of  the  worldly  and  intriguing 
Bussy,  were  distinguished  equally  for  worth, 
spirit,  and  ability,  we  are  entitled  to  assume, 
that  our  heroine  was  well  born  in  the  very 
best  sense  of  the  word.  In  her  own  wit,  in- 
tegrity, and  natural  piety,  we  see  a  portion 
of  what  was  best  in  all  her  kindred,  and  if 
she  had  also  a  spice  of  her  formidable  cousin's 
satire,  she  had  none  of  his  malignity  or 
sharpness,  and  her  graceful  gaiety  and  fine 
tact  set  her  far  before  him  even  on  his  own 
ground. 

During  the  siege  of  Rochelle,  and  when 
the  litlte  Marie  was  scarcely  a  year  old,  the 
bold  baron,  her  father,  died  bravely  fighting 
against  the  English  in  their  descent  on  the 
island  of  Re\  It  has  been  said,  that  he 
received  his  death-wound  from  the  hand 
of  Cromwell.  Her  mother  only  survived 
him  a  few  years,  and  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  the  devout  grandmother,  Madame  de 
Chantal  the  elder,  would  have  taken  the 
orphan  under  her  own  care.  But  whether  it 
was  that  the  future  saint  was  as  little  interest- 
ed in  her  son's  widow  and  child,  as  some 
mother6-io-law  among  sinners  have  been,  or 
that  she  was  too  much  occupied  in  forming 
religious  houses  (of  which  she  founded  no 
fewer  than  eighty-seven),  the  old  lady  at 
once  waived  her  privilege,  and  left  her 
grand-daughter  in  the  hands  of  her  maternal 
relations.  This  was  a  happy  event  for  her. 
Instead  of  having  her  whole  delightful  nature 
cramped  and  formalized  by  the  conventual 
education,  she  enjoyed  all  the  social  advanta- 
ges of  the  times.  She  was  brought  up  with 
her  fellow-wit  and  future  correspondent, 
Philippe  Emanuel  de  Coulanges,  for  whom 
she  always  entertained  the  most  sincere 
affection;  and  her  uncle,  Chris  top  he,  Abb6 
de  Livry,  became  a  second  father  to  her.  He 
was  a  man  of  sense  and  worth,  with  some 
little  peculiarities  of  temper,  and  a  leaning 
towards  good  eating  and  drinkng,  and  an 
easy  life.  He  talked  to  her,  and  encouraged 
her  to  read  and  to  learn  from  his  friends ; 
sent  her  often  to  court,  where  she  acquired 
polish  and  grace;  chose  a  husband  for  her, 
if  not  wisely,  at  least  to  the  best  of  his 
judgment;  and   helped  her  to  bring  up  her 


children.  He  extricated  her  affairs  from  the 
confusion  in  which  her  father's  extravagance 
and  sudden  death  had  involved  them,  and 
taught  her  to  manage  her  own  business  and 
fortune  with  that  prudent  and  liberal  econ- 
omy, the  practice  of  which  afterwards  en- 
abled her  both  to  live  in  comfort  and  ele- 
gance herself,  and  to  follow  towards  others 
the  dictates  of  her  natural  generosity.  He 
treated  her,  in  short,  affectionately,  and  with 
the  reasonable  indulgence  of  a  parent ;  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  with  her  after  her 
widowhood ;  and  at  his  death,  left  her  his 
whole  fortune. 

In  those  days,  no  particular  interest  in  the 
proper  development  of  the  youthful  intellect 
had  as  yet  suggested  itself  to  the  most  be* 
nevolent  minds  of  any  country.  A  few  of 
the  great  women  of  France  were  then,  as  at 
all  other  times,  carefully  educated  by  men  of 
learning;  but  most  young  ladies  of  rank 
were  taught  little  more  than  to  read,  write, 
dance,  and  embroider,  with  more  or  less 
attention  to  books  of  religion,  as  their  train- 
ing was  or  was  not  of  the  convent  Neither 
music  nor  painting  seems  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  education  of  the  upper  ranks. 
These  accomplishments  were  left  to  profes- 
sional people ;  and  Ninon  de  l'Enclos,  who 
was  probably  too  knowing  to  neglect  any  art 
by  which  she  might  become  more  attractive, 
is  the  only  distinguished  person  who  is  ever 
named  as  playing  on  any  instrument.  A 
great  deal  of  time  was  spent  by  them  at 
their  work -frames,  where  they  employed 
their  ingenuity  on  those  stupendous  tapestry- 
hangings,  specimens  of  which  are  yet  shown 
in  some  great  houses,  as  monuments  of  the 
fine  taste  and  industry  of  the  ladies  of  old. 
And  every  lady  of  high  degree  had  a 
demoiselle  de  compagnie,  whose  business  it 
was  to  read  aloud  for  the  benefit  of  the 
workers  some  book  of  history  or  poetry,  or 
some  high-flown  romance  of  Calprenede, 
Scudery,  or  La  Fayette,  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  principal  person  of  the  party. 

Mademoiselle  de  Rabutin  had  probably 
her  share  of  such  instruction  as  this  implies, 
and  a  good  deal  of  a  better  kind  over  and 
above.  She  was  brought  up  at  home,  the 
companion  of  her  clever  relations ;  had  the 
entree  to  her  uncle's  library  ;  and  would  no 
doubt  be  helped  by  him  to  a  little  Latin,  and 
also  in  her  Italian  studies,  of  which  she  wss 
fond.  She  had  friends  and  acquaintances 
among  the  pious  ladies  of  the  Port-Royal, 
who  would  give  her  good  advice  and  religi- 
ous instruction ;  and  she  was  liked  and  talk- 
ed to  by  her  uncle's  friends,  among  whom 
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were  Chapelain,  Menage,  and  other  profes- 
sors of  polite  literature.  Here  was  oppor- 
tunity enough  for  the  nourish  often  t  of  the 
affections ;  and  if  such  desultory  means  of 
intellectual  culture  should  not  be  deemed 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  extent  and  vari- 
ety of  knowledge  to  be  found  in  her  letters, 
we  must  call  to  mind  that,  after  all,  the  es- 
sential parts  of  youthful  education  are  sim- 
ply to  learn  the  habit  of  acquiring  informa- 
tion, and  a  knowledge  of  the  best  methods. 
If  the  vessel  be  prepared,  and  the  channels 
open,  the  stream  will  flow  readily  in  from 
all  quarters.  She  appears  to  have  had  at 
least  this  foundation,  and  her  own  clever 
head  and  lively  temperament  would  help  her 
to  all  the  rest. 

In  addition  to  these  advantages  of  birth 
and  breeding,  our  youthful  Marie  was  bless- 
ed with  a  healthy  frame,  good  spirits,  a  nat- 
ural flow  of  wit,  and  a  very  agreeable  person. 
Her  features  were  far  from  being  regularly 
beautiful ;  the  point  of  her  nose,  as  she  her- 
self merrily  describes  it,  'tending  a  little 
towards  the  square ;'  and  her  eyes,  though 
brilliant,  being  rather  small,  and,  together 
with  the  eyelashes,  of  different  tints.  She  is 
said  to  have  been  somewhat  tall  for  a  woman, 
with  a  good  shape,  a  pleasing  voice,  a  6ne 
complexion,  and  a  profusion  of  light  hair. 
This  description  agrees  well  with  a  portrait 
there  is  of  her  in  the  gallery  of  Versailles,  in 
which  she  is  represented  in  the  bloom  of 
youth,  and  with  the  coloring  of  Ruben's 
fairest  women.  The  ill-natured  Bussy,  who, 
while  smarting  under  her  rejection  of  his  ad- 
dresses, draws  a  picture  of  her,  makes  the 
most  of  the  slight  defects  of  her  face,  and 
adds  to  them  the  conventional  objection  to 
her  manners,  that  "  she  was  too  playful  for 
a  woman  of  quality."  He  afterwards  with- 
draws his  censure,  and  eulogizes  her  beauty 
and  wit  to  the  skies,  saying  •  she  deserved  to 
have  been  a  goddess.'  But  the  true  idea  we 
form  from  her  portraits,  her  friends,  and  her- 
self, is,  that  she  was  an  attractive  woman,  in 
the  highest  sense  of  that  term,  with  delight- 
ful cordial  manners,  and  a  countenance  as 
expressive  of  the  beautiful  soul  which  in- 
formed it,  as  of  that  tender  heart  so 

"Quick  to  catch  joy,  and  true  to  touch  of  woe." 

Such  she  was  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  when 
her  uncle  selected  for  her  husband  Henri 
Marquis  de  Sevigne,  of  an  ancient  family  of 
Brittany,  related  to  the  Duguesclins,  the 
Rohans,  and  also  to  the  Cardinal  de  Retz. 
The  good  abb6  probably  flattered  himself,  he 
had  made  a  great  step  in  advance  of  the  old 


mariage  de  convenance,  when,  in  preferring 
the  marquis  to  his  rivals,  he  took  into  con- 
sideration his  youth  and  gay  temperament, 
as  well  as  his  birth  and  fortune. 

Unfortunately,  the  supposed  similarity  be- 
tween the  bride  and  bridegroom  proved  but 
a  shadow,  and  like  a  shadow  it  passed  away. 
He  had  neither  her  brilliant  nor  her  solid 
qualities.  His  gaiety  was  nothing  better  than 
levity  and  imprudence,  and  his  wit  went  no 
higher  than  jeering  and  punning.  He  was 
fond  of  expense  and  gallantry,  and  soon  gave 
his  wife  very  little  of  his  company ;  at  the 
same  time,  he  was  good-natured,  and  did  not 
dislike  her ;  and,  as  we  catch  from  the  tone 
of  her  early  letters,  she  was  not  unhappy 
with  him,  probably  because  she  had,  even  at 
that  early  age,  too  much  knowledge  of  the 
world  in  which  she  lived,  to  have  entertained 
any  very  exalted  notions  connected  with 
matrimony.  Two  children  were  born  within 
four  years :  first,  Charles  de  S6vign6,  in 
1647  ;  and  second,  Frances,  the  future  Coun- 
tess de  Qrignan,  that  '  lovely  and  infinitely 
dear  child,'  at  once  the  occupation,  delight, 
and  anxiety  of  her  mother's  future  life. 

Bussy  de  Rabutin,  who  held  the  marquis 
in  great  contempt,  as  a  mere  laugher  and 
jester,  avows  that,  hearing  him  boast  of  the 
approbation  of  Ninon  de  l'Enclos,  he  had  ta- 
ken advantage  of  the  braggart's  folly,  to 
make  the  gross  and  insulting  proposal  to  his 
wife,  that  she  should  take  her  revenge.  Bus- 
sy, who  was  always  making  love  to  her 
either  in  the  way  of  flattery  or  banter,  and 
had  been  met  with  constant  rejection,  though 
not  perhaps  treated  with  the  severity  his 
presumption  deserved,  was  quite  malicious 
enough  to  have  invented  this  story  against 
the  marquis,  to  forward  his  own  views.  If 
he  did,  he  gained  nothing  by  it.  He  was 
coldly  and  calmly  repulsed;  and  a  letter 
from  him  falling  into  her  husband's  hands, 
she  was  prohibited  from  seeing  him  any 
more. 

The  course  of  the  Marquis  de  Sevign6's 
follies  was  not  a  long  one.  He  was  killed  in 
a  duel  only  seven  years  after  the  marriage  ; 
and,  in  spite  of  his  faults  and  failings,  his 
sudden  and  sanguinary  death  fell  heavily  on 
his  wife.  Years  afterwards,  in  speaking  of 
her  good  uncle  De  Coulanges,  whom  she 
heartily  liked,  and  always  called  bien  bon 
(worthy  creature),  she  says  :  "  He  extricated 
me  from  the  abyss  in  which  I  was  plunged 
at  the  death  of  Monsieur  de  S6vign6."  As 
soon  as  he  could  venture  to  approach  her, 
the  persevering  Bussy  again  offered  himself 
to  her  acceptance,  and  was  again  refused; 
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bat  not,  he  says,  without  her  having  shown 
so  much  pleasure  in  hie  attentions,  as  to  be 
jealous  when  they  were  transferred  to  ano- 
ther— an  allegation  for  which  there  mar 
possibly  have  been  just  grounds  enough  for 
bis  vanity  and  self-love  to  build  on.  She 
liked  him,  she  said,  because  the  same  blood 
ran  in  their  veins.  Sho  admired  his  wit,  and 
bad  certainly  always  shown  a  preference  for 
hia  society.  And  if  she  did  manifest  a  feel- 
ing of  mortification  on  some  ill-bred  slight 
from  him,  or  pretended  devotion  to  another, 
paraded  probably  with  the  design  of  annoy- 
ing her,  it  was  not  on  this  occasion  only  that 
she  showed  that  amiable  desire — so  rarely 
gratified — of  retaining  a  rejected  lover  as  a 
friend. 

But  is  was  not  to  listen  to  a  new  suitor 
that  Madame  de  Sevigne  dried  her  tears. 
She  retired  to  the  country,  and  devoted  her 
time  and  attention  to  the  education  of.  her 
two  young  children,  and  to  the  task  of  re- 
pairing their  almost  ruined  fortunes.  Her 
good  sense  and  natural  rectitude  showed  her 
the  value  of  that  liberal  and  consistent  econ- 
,  omy,  which  her  uncle's  early  instructions 
had  taught  her  to  understand.  She  delight- 
ed in  the  country — io  all  its  natural  sounds 
and  sights — and  was  as  happy  '  half-way  up 
to  the  knees  in  dew,  laying  the  lines  for  her 
new  walks,'  as  she  ever  was  in  Paris,  sur- 
rounded by  the  most  refined  and  brilliant 
wits.  She  had  no  aversion  to  business ;  and 
she  understood  how  to  sell  or  let  her  estates, 
receive  her  rents,  and  direct  her  workmen. 
It  is  characteristically  told  of  her,  that  one 
day  when  talking  of  some  rather  important 
business  to  the  President  Bellievre,  she  felt 
herself  at  a  loss  for  the  proper  term  to  be 
used,  and  naively  said  :  "Ah,  monsieur,  I 
know  the   air  perfectly,  but  I  forget   the 

The  young  widow,  finding  her  heart  fully 
satisfied  with  the  affection  existing  between 
her  children,  her  kind  relations,  and  herself, 
would  never  again  hear  of  marriage.  Most 
of  her  biographers  have  discussed  her  char- 
acter in  connection  with  this  determination  ; 
some  of  them  considering  the  feeling  which 
led  to  it  as  a  virtue,  and  others  hs  a  defect. 
A  phrenologist  would  allow  it  to  be  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other,  but  simply  the  result 
of  a  primitive  tendency  of  the  mind,  depen- 
dent on  the  size  of  the  brain  at  a  particular 
part  of  the  cranium.  Iu  all  cases,  it  is  cer- 
tainly safe  to  attribute  a  great  deal  to  natu- 
ral constitution  ;  but  as  we  in  our  turn  are 
constituted  to  approve  more  of  one  class  of 
feelings  than  another,  without  at  all  disput- 
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ing  the  more  perfect  blessedness  or  happi- 
ness which  may  result  from  a  complete  and 
reciprocal  union  of  two  natures,  we  cannot 
help  looking  on  devotion  to  offspring  as  the 
more  generous  and  disinterested  affection  of 
the  two.  There  hare  been  instances,  no 
doubt,  of  as  pure  self-renunciation  in  a  bus- 
band  or  wife  as  in  a  parent ;  but  it  seems 
essentially  the  nature  of  parental   love,  to 

S've  all  and  ask  for  nothing  in  return,  except 
e  good  and  the  happiness  of  the  beloved  ob- 
{'ect.  It  may  seem  to  be  anticipating  a  little, 
mt  see  how  sweetly  and  reasonably  Madame 
de  Sevigne  in  after-years  speaks  to  bar 
daughter  on  the  subject : — 

"  Tou  say  you  will  love  me  both  for  your- 
self and  your  child.  Ah !  my  dear  child,  do 
not  undertake  so  much.  Were  it  even  pos- 
sible for  you  to  love  me  as  well  as  I  love  you, 
which,  however,  is  not  possible,  nor  at  all  in 
the  course  of  nature,  yet  even  then  my  grand- 
daughter would  have  the  advantage  of  me  Id 
your  heart,  and  fill  it  with  the  very  same  ten- 
derness that  I  feel  for  you." 

Her  duties  to  ber  family  were  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  enjoyment  of  society  suitable 
to  her  youth  and  gay  disposition.  Three 
yearn  after  her  widowhood,  we  find  her  again, 
with  undiminished  beauty  and  spirit,  taking 
bes  proper  place  among  the  most  distin- 
guished people  in  Paris,  both  at  court  and  in 
the  reigning  literary  circles  of  the  day.  In 
spite  of  her  attachment  to  her  political  and 
religious  friends,  the  Be  Retzes  and  the  Jan- 
senisl.s,  who  were  much  out  of  favor  at  court, 
the  respect  which  she  always  cordially  enter- 
tained tor  Louis  XIV.,  the  result  of  her  gen- 
uine loyalty  of  feeling,  made  her  present  her- 
self frequently  there  ;  and  the  king  had  too 
much  good  taste,  as  well  as  gallantry,  not  to 
bestow  a  gracious  word  or  pleasant  bow  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  courtesies  of  so 
charming  a  person.  She  was  the  friend  and 
favorite  of  the  magnanimous  Due  de  Ram- 
bouillet,  governor  to  the  dauphin,  of  whom 
she  said,  that  "  he  possessed  every  virtue, 
and  had  a  sincerity  and  plain  speaking  wor- 
thy of  the  knights-errant  of  old ;"  and  of  his 
wife,  once  the  famous  beauty  and  bel- esprit 
Mademoiselle  de  Rambouillet ;  and  she  con- 
stantly made  one  at  the  reunions  of  the  cel- 
ebrated Hotel  de  Rarabouillet,  though  with- 
out the  taint  of  pedantry,  which  characterized 
so  many  of  the  members  of  its  society. 

Her  letters  bad  already  gained  for  her  a 
considerable  reputation  as  a  bel-esprit;  and 
in  those  years  she  was  still  more  admired 
for  ber  beauty,  vivacity,  and  agreeableneas. 
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Among  her  adorers  of  the  great  world,  were 
the  sage  Turenne ;  the  Prince  de  Conti,  bro- 
ther to  the  great  Conde,  who  writes  to 
Bussy  in  warm  terms  of  her  attractions,  add- 
ing, with  the  self-sufficient  presumption  of  a 
royal  lover,  that  '  he  should  have  a  word  or 
two  to  say  to  her  next  winter ;'  and  Fouquet, 
the  superintendent  of  finance,  whose  wealth 
and  magnificent  generosity  generally  secured 
to  him  the  favor  of  all  to  whom  his  devoirs 
were  paid.  And  among  the  witty  and  learn- 
ed may  be  noted  the  brilliant  Chevalier  der 
Lude,  whose  vivacity  charmed  her,  and  with 
whom  she  always  kept  up  a  running-fire  of 
wit  and  graceful  gaiety ;  the  Chevalier  de 
Mere,  once  the  lover  as  well  as  the  tutor  of 
Madame  de  Main  tenon ;  and  her  good  un- 
cle's friend,  the  learned  Abbe  de  Menage, 
who  courted  her  in  Italian  madrigals,  and 
whose  devotion  to  hor  was  so  great  and  so 
well  known,  that  when  he  spoke  in  a  tender 
tone  to  one  of  her  friends— Madame  de  La- 
vardin — she  laughingly  told  him  she  saw  he 
was  rehearsing  for  Madame  de  Sevign6.  But 
to  none  of  all  their  love-addresses  would  she 
lend  a  favorable  ear.  She  was  ever  open, 
gracious,  friendly,  and  candid ;  and  when 
obliged  to  put  an  end  to  pretensions  offen- 
sive to  her  notions  of  propriety,  she  contrived, 
by  the  slight  importance  she  seemed  to  at- 
tach to  her  severity,  to  avoid  wounding  the 
self-love  of  all  whom  she  really  esteemed, 
and  indeed  appears  to  have  succeeded  better 
than  almost  any  other  woman  on  record,  in 
the  gentle  art  of  retaining  her  rejected  lovers 
as  attached  friends.  Between  her  and  the 
superintendent  Fouquet,  in  particular,  there 
was  a  most  devoted  friendship,  which  seem- 
ed to  increase  on  her  side  with  his  adversity. 
He  was  impeached  for  squandering  the  pub- 
lic money,  as  his  predecessors  had  done  be- 
fore him ;  and  as  his  enemies  were  his  judg- 
es, he  was  in  great  danger  of  being  guil- 
lotined. She  heard  of  his  fall  with  lively 
grief.  Twelve  of  her  earliest  letters,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Marquis  de  Pomponne,  after- 
wards minister  of  foreign  affairs,  give  an  ad- 
mirable and  touching  description  of  his  trial, 
and  are  expressive  of  the  utmost  zeal  in  his 
service,  as  well  as  the  most  genuine  interest 
in  his  fate. 

Her  most  intimate  friend  for  many  years 
was  Madame  de  la  Fayette,  author  of  the 
Princesse  de  Cleves,  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  the  Louis  Quatorze  novels.  This  lady 
was  also  celebrated  for  her  friendship  for 
the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucault.  His  delicate 
health  and  irritable  temperament  required 
the  care  of  a  devoted  friend ;  and  her  disin- 


terested attachment  to  him  became  the  oc- 
cupation of  her  existence,  and  only  ended 
with  his  life.  She  never  recovered  his  loss, 
and  after  his  death  gave  herself  up  to  devo- 
tion. She  had  a  cold,  dry  manner ;  but  as 
the  fastidious  Due  said  of  her,  she  was  true  ; 
and  Madame  de  Sevigne,  who  had  warmth 
enough  herself  to  dispense  with  it  in  those  she 
esteemed,  admired  her  genius,  loved  her,  and 
pitied  her  sorrows.  Another  of  her  literary 
friends  was  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery,  author 
of  Cyrus,  Clelie,  and  several  other  of  those 
long-winded  romances  which  pleased  the 
French  then,  as  Clarissa  and  Sir  Charles 
Orandison  did  ourselves  a  little  later,  from 
their  minuteness  and  perfect  truth  of  de- 
tail, and  the  passion  they  often  exhibited. 
Mademoiselle  de  Scudery  was  as  ugly  as  she 
was  clever  and  agreeable.  Madame  de 
Sevigne  said  of  her,  that  her  understanding 
and  penetration  were  unlimited.  In  her  let- 
ters, she  often  calls  her  Sappho,  the  name 
by  which  she  was  known  at  the  H6tel  de 
Rambouillet,  where  she  was  the  admired  of 
all  admirers. 

No  salon  or  coterie,  before  or  since,  has 
ever  exercised  such  authority  over  the  world 
of  Paris  as  the  H6tel  de  Rambouillet  then 
did.  Besides  fashionable  people  and  learned 
ladies,  it  was  frequented  by  prelates,  magis- 
trates, and  military  men.  But  what  gave  it 
the  peculiar  tone,  from  which  it  was  after- 
wards held  up  to  ridicule,  was  the  genius  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Scudery,  who  both  spoke 
and  wrote  in  a  style  of  high-flown  pedantic 
gallantry,  which,  though  natural  to  her,  and, 
consequently,  not  unbecoming,  became  de- 
testable jargon  in  the  mouths  of  her  imita- 
tators,  who  could  only  exhibit  the  contortions 
of  the  sibyl  without  any  of  the  inspiration. 
Nothing  could  be  too  inflated  or  ingenious  to 
suit  the  taste  of  this  society.  Tropes  and 
figures  were  used  on  the  commonest  sub- 
jects. The  ladies  called  each  other  either  by 
fancy  names,  or  by  such  affected  expressions 
as  mon  cceur,  ma  prtcieuse.  Mademoiselle  de 
Rambouillet  was  the  "  incomparable  Arte- 
mise"  to  the  end  of  her  days,  and  was  so 
called  by  the  preacher  Flechier  in  her 
funeral-sermon ;  and  in  allusion  to  the  en- 
dearing epithets  so  much  in  vogue,  Moliere 
named  his  comedy,  written  to  expose  the 
folly,  Les  Prtcieuses  Ridicules.  Rochefou- 
cault wrote  his  book  of  maxims  at  that  time, 
one  of  which  refers  to  the  romantic  jargon 
just  then  introduced:  "There  are  follies," 
he  says,  "that  are  caught  like  contagious 
diseases."  In  short,  bombast  and  affecta- 
tion mixed  up  with  wit  was  the  order  of  the 
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day  and  place ;  and  it  is  curious  to  note, 
that  reunions  so  conspicuous  for  a  want  of 
nature  and  simplicity,  were  held  in  a  famous 
chambre  blew,  the  favorite  color,  as  it  seems, 
of  all  socutte  a  pretention.  Although,  like 
all  the  polite  world  of  Paris,  a  frequenter  of 
this  [formidable  H6tel  de  Rambouillet,  the 
perfect  good  taste  and  good  sense  of  Madame 
de  Sevign6  enabled  her  to  nourish  her  lively 
imagination  with  the  gaiety  and  wit — which 
were  present  there  no  less  than  the  absurdity 
— without  the  faintest  echo  of  its  falsetto 
tone. 

But  although  she  mixed  freely  with  it, 
was  its  ornament,  and  the  accurate  observer 
of  all  that  went  on  around  her,  it  is  not  as 
the  woman  of  society  that  Madame  de 
Sevigne  so  much  interests  our  feelings.  The 
true  idea  of  her,  on  the  contrary,  for  the 
greater  part  of  her  life  is,  that  of  an  affec- 
tionate domestic  woman,  much  trusted  and 
beloved  by  her  friends,  gay  spirited,  easily 
amused,  a  constant  reader,  writer,  talker, 
thinker ;  her  master- passion,  love  for  the 
daughter  to  whom  most  of  the  letters  are 
addressed,  in  which  she  lays  bare  her  sweet 
nature,  and  obligingly  thinks  aloud  for  the 
benefit  of  posterity.  Her  good  uncle's  ab- 
bey was  situated  at  Livry,  near  Paris.  Some- 
times she  resided'  there  with  him — glad  to 
be  quiet,  and  to  hold  sacred  there,  some  of 
the  days  set  apart  by  her  church  ;  generally 
with  lively  feelings  of  devotion,  though  often 
humbly  accusing  herself  of  allowing  worldly 
concerns,  particularly  those  of  her  daughter, 
to  intrude  on  her  devout  meditations. 

Sometimes  her  uncle  accompanied  her  to 
the  estate  which  had  belonged  to  her  hus- 
band, on  the  sea-coast  of  Brittany,  called 
"  The  Rocks,"  where  she  looked  after  her 
improvements,  made  kind  arrangements  for 
her  tenants,  lived  in  the  open  air,  always 
walking  out  late  by  moonlight ;  planted 
trees,  built  chapels,  listened  to  the  nightin- 
gales, and  quizzed  her  neighbors  when  they 
were  affected  or  ridiculous,  or,  above  all,  if 
they  had  in  any  way  slighted  or  offended  the 
beloved  daughter.  Sometimes  she  was  at 
her  own  estate  of  Bourbilly,  in  Burgundy, 
and  at  ethers  in  her  house  in  Paris — the 
Hote]  de  Carnavalet,  which  is  now  a  school, 
but  will  be  celebrated  as  long  as  it  stands, 
as  her  latest  and  best  known  abode. 

The  young  Marquis  de  Sevigne  was  cer- 
tainly not  a  son  of  whom  such  a  mother 
could  have  been  either  very  proud  or  very 
fond.  Diminutive  in  his  person,  not  particu- 
larly handsome,  and  of  a  feeble  rather  than 
an  impassioned  temperament,  he  was  in  his 


youth  idle,  frivolous,  and  dissipated:  with 
the  ambition  not  uncommon  to  such  a  cha- 
racter, of  being  looked  on  by  the  world 
around  him,  as  above  all  things  the  man  of 
"  wit  and  pleasure."  Rochefoucault  said  of 
him,  that  his  highest  ambition  would  have 
been,  to  die  for  a  love  which  he  did  not  feeL 
But,  though  heartless,  he  was  perfectly  good- 
humored  and  pleasant ;  was  kind  and  atten- 
tive as  a  son ;  and  his  mother,  though  too 
discerning  not  to  be  aware  of  the  shallows  as 
.well  as  the  shady  recesses  of  his  nature, 
was,  from  her  sweet  temperament,  at  all 
times  ready  to  draw  out  and  dwell  on  the 
fair  points.  They  lived  together,  therefore, 
on  an  easy,  kindly  footing.  Along  with  hk 
dutiful  attention,  he  seems  to  have  favored 
her  with  his  confidence  in  the  matter  of  his 
intrigues,  to  a  degree  that  is  quite  startling 
to  our  modern  ideas  of  delicacy,  or  even  of 
decency.  Indeed,  she  herself  sometimes  ex- 
presses her  dislike  to  the  extreme  unreserve 
of  his  communications,  and  appears  only  to 
have  submitted  to  the  infliction,  in  the  hope 
of  winning  him  either  by  affectionate  remon- 
strance, by  raillery,  or  by  such  reasoning  as 
he  could  comprehend,  from  the  hurtful  ex* 
cesses  of  which  he  was  so  foolishly  vain. 
There  is  rather  an  entertaining  collection  of 
letters  professing  to  have  passed  between 
him  and  Ninon  de  l'Enclos,  which  is  said  not 
to  be  genuine ;  but  we  find  plenty  of  curious 
notices  of  their  intimacy  in  Madame  de 
Sevign6's  correspondence  with  her  daughter. 
She  particularly  disliked  his  connection  with 
Ninon,  as  having  led  him  into  the  double- 
dyed  error  of  a  moral  and  religious  skepti- 
cism ;  but  with  her  usual  sense  of  justice  in 
the  matter,  tells  how  Ninon  had  at  last  dis- 
carded him,  "  heartily  tired  of  loving  a  man 
who  had  no  heart,"  and  repeats  to  her 
daughter  some  of  her  contemptuous  sayings 
of  him,  such  as  that  he  had  "  a  soul  of  pap," 
and  "  the  heart  of  a  cucumber  fried  in  snow." 
Fortunately  for  his  mother's  comfort  as  well 
as  his  own,  the  little  marquis  did  not  go  on 
all  his  life  in  a  course  which  she  describes  ss 
"  offensive  to  God,  and  dangerous  to  his  own 
soul."  After  a  time,  he  married  a  good  wife, 
and  grew  sober  and  devout ;  left  the  army, 
in  which  he  had  never  had  any  great  prefer- 
ment, and  quietly  cultivated  a  taste  for  litera- 
ture. He  maintained  a  contest,  which  was 
at  the  time  much  talked  of,  with  Dacier,  on 
the  disputable  meaning  of  the  famous  pas- 
sage in  Horace  :  "  difficile  est  proprie  com- 
munia  decere;"  and  umambitiously  settled 
down  and  ended  his  days  in  a  quiet  corner  of 
Paris. 
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It  was  the  daughter  who  was  the  pride 
and  glory  and  crowning  interest  of  her 
mother's  life ;  whom  her  lively  imagination 
exalts  into  a  heroine,  a  queen,  a  goddess,  and 
to  whom  she  reveals  the  inmost  secrets  of 
her  soul,  and  pours  out  her  love  and  pas- 
sionate admiration  with  an  eloquence  and 
variety  of  expression  scarcely  ever  surpassed 
even  by  the  devotion  of  a  lover.  Certainly 
never  before  was  daughter  so  admired  and 
praised,  or  rather  so  idolised  and  adored. 
Byron  says  finely  of  Petrarch,  that— 

M  Watering  the  tree  which  bears  his  lady's  name, 
With  bis  melodious  tears  be  gave  himself  to 
fame." 

And  by  the  simple  expression  of  her  feelings, 
Madame  de  S^vigne*  has  most  unconsciously 
given  herself  to  tame,  in  those  winged,  love- 
pointed  words  which  often  touch  the  imagi- 
nation, and  fire  the  heart  like  a  passionate 
caress. 

But  though  we  never  for  a  moment  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  the  mother's  exalted  estimate 
of  her  daughter's  mind,  person,  and  disposi- 
tion, and,  above  all,  her  fervent  love  towards 
her,  somehow  or  other  the  impression  the 
daughter's  character  leaves  on  our  minds  is 
tyno  means  in  proportion.  She  seems  to 
have  had  beauty,  wit,  and  a  great  deal  of 
observation ;  but  even  in  youth,  very  little 
of  the  geniality,  the  perfect  abandon,  which 
made  her  mother  so  charming  and  beloved 
to  her  dying  day.  She. appears  to  have  been 
so  liberally  educated,  that  she  often  rather 
startles  her  less  scientific  mother,  by  the 
novelty  and  boldness  of  her  speculations. 
She  professed  to  hold  the  opinions  of  Des- 
cartes, and  it  is  supposed  to  be  owing  to 
some  scruples  of  conscience  in  one  of  her 
more  orthodox  descendants,  that  her  part  of 
the  interesting  correspondence  was  destroyed. 
Her  mother,  ambitious  for  her,  and  desirous 
to  have  her  settled  near  herself,  married  her 
to  a  great  rich  lord,  the  Count  de  Grignan, 
who  was  attached  to  the  court.  Fortunate- 
ly, however — for  otherwise  this  famous  cor- 
respondence might  never  have  taken  place — 
the  count  was  also  lieutenant-governor  of 
Provence,  and  shortly  after  the  marriage, 
was  ordered  to  that  distant  region.  Owing 
to  the  continued  non-residence  of  the  Due  de 
Vend6me,  governor-in-chief,  he  was  kept 
there,  with  some  intervals,  for  the  rest  of 
Madame  de  S6vign6's  life,  a  period  of  twenty- 
six  years ;  and  though  the  mother  and 
daughter  often  visited  each  other,  more  than 
half  their  days  were  necessarily  spent  apart 
period    of   privation    to  Madame  de 


S6vignl  which  could  not  have  been  endured, 
but  for  the  daily,  hourly  occupation  of  wri- 
ting to  her  daughter,  and  the  still  dearer 
delight  of  receiving  letters  from  her. 

We  shall  begin  our  extracts  from  this  de- 
lightful correspondence  with  part  of  one  of 
the  letters  which  she  addressed  to  M.  de  Pom- 
ponne,  on  the  subjeot  of  Fouquet's  impeach- 
ment. These  letters  are  written  with  an  ear- 
nestness of  feeling  and  purpose  highly  honora- 
ble to  her  heart.  They  are  also  perfect  as  a 
narrative  of  the  events  of  the  trial,  and  con- 
tain curious  traits  of  the  times,  but  of  course 
have  not  the  airy  brilliancy  which  character- 
izes her  style  when  treating  of  lighter  mat- 
ters. We  shall  content  ourselves  with  giving 
a  little  anecdote  from  one  of  them,  not  con- 
cerning the  trial,  but  as  exhibiting  the  king 
in  rather  a  pleasant  point  of  view : — 

"  I  must  tell  you  a  little  story,  which  is 
perfectly  true,  and  will  amuse  you.  You 
must  know  that  Messieurs  de  Saint  Aignan 
and  Dangeau  have  lately  put  the  king  in  the 
vein  for  verse- making.  He  wrote  a  little  mad- 
rigal the  other  day,  with  which  he  was  not 
much  pleased.  One  morning  he  said  to  Mare- 
chal  de  Grammont :  "  Monsieur  le  Marechal, 
please  to  look  at  this  little  madrigal,  and  tell 
me  if  you  ever  read  anything  so  silly.  Because 
it  is  known  that  I  have  lately  been  fond  of 
poetry,  they  bring  me  all  the  nonsense  that 
is  written."  "Your  Majesty  is  an  excellent 
judge  of  everything ;  it  is  really  the  most 
silly  and  ridiculous  stuff  I  ever  read."  "  Must 
not  the  writer  be  a  great  fool  ?"  "  There  is 
certainly  no  other  name  for  him,"  said  the 
marshal.  "  Oh,"  cried  the  king,  "  how  de- 
lighted I  am  that  you  have  spoken  your  sen- 
timents so  freely  I  I  am  myself  the  author  of 
it."  "Ah,  sire  I"  cried  the  poor  marshal, "  what 
treason  have  I  uttered !  I  entreat  your  majes- 
ty to  let  me  look  at  it  again ;  I  read  it  hast- 
ily." "No,  no,  Monsieur  le  Mare'chal;  the 
first  sentiments  are  always  the  most  natural." 
The  king  was  very  well  entertained  with  the 
little  frolic.  Those  about  him  thought  it  the 
most  cruel  trick  that  could  be  played  on  an 
old  courtier.  For  my  part,  I  like  to  make 
reflections ;  and  I  wish  the  king  would  in  like 
manner  reflect  on  this  adventure,  and  see 
how  far  he  is  from  always  knowing  the  truth." 

With  all  her  care  and  clear-sightedness, 
Madame  de  SSvigne"  was  not  overjudicious  in 
her  choice  of  a  husband  for  her  daughter. 
Probably  she  allowed  herself,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  times,  to  be  entirely  guided 
by  the  consideration  of  his  place  and  fortune. 
If  so,  she  was  pretty  well  punished,  for  he 
was  still  more  extravagant  than  rich;  was 
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fond  of  play,  and  taught  his  wife  to  like  it 
also,  as  we  find  by  many  allusions,  in  her  mo- 
ther's letters,  to  it,  as  well  as  to  visits  from 
troublesome  duns.  There  is  the  appearance 
of  an  anxiety  to  make  the  best  of  him,  which 
very  early  betrays  a  consciousness  on  her 
part,  that  he  was  not  all  she  could  have  de- 
sired in  a  son-in-law.  She  writes  to  him  al- 
ways in  a  complimentary,  rather  than  af- 
fectionate strain ;  praises  his  fine  voice ;  ad- 
mires his  figure — his  face  being  remarkably 
plain;  and  constantly  cries  up  to  him  his 
wife's  perfections ;  the  esteem  in  which  she 
is  held  by  all  the  world,  and,  in  particular, 
the  violent  love  she  bears  to  himself.  When 
she  writes  the  following  letter  to  him,  he  had 
just  been  persuaded  to  go  down  to  Provence, 
by  himself,  and  leave  his  wife  to  be  confined 
of  her  first  child  beside  her  mother : — 

TO  THE  COUNT  OS  GRIGNAN. 

Paris,  August  6, 1670. 
Confess  now,  that  I  have  given  you  the 
prettiest  wife  in  the  world ;  and  could  any 
one  be  more  prudent,  more  regular  in  her 
conduct  ?  Could  any  one  love  you  more,  have 
more  Christiau  sentiments,  long  more  ardent- 
ly to  be  with  you,  or  attend  more  strictly  to 
the  duties  of  her  station  ?  It  may  sound  ridic- 
ulous in  me  to  speak  in  this  way  of  my  own 
daughter ;  but  I  admire  her  as  other  people 
do,  and  perhaps  more  from  being  the  constant 
eye-witness  of  her  behavior.  To  tell  you 
the  perfect  truth,  although  I  have  always  had 
the  best  possible  opinion  of  her  in  all  essen- 
tial respects,  I  never  till  now  thought  she 
would  have  been  so  nice  and  exact  as  she  is 
in  the  more  minute  points.  I  assure  you, 
every  body  does  her  justice,  and  she  loses 
none  of  the  praises  she  so  well  deserves.  You 
know  my  ancient  theory,  which  I  expect  will 
one  day  or  other  gain  me  a  statue.  It  is,  that 
the  public  is  neither  foolish  nor  unjust;  and, 
assuredly,  Madame  de  Grignan  has  too  much 
reason  to  be  contented  with  it,  to  dispute  that 
point  with  me  at  present.  She  has  suffered 
inconceivable  distress  about  your  health ;  I 
heartily  rejoice  at  your  recovery  on  her  ac- 
count, as  well  as  on  your  own.  If  you  expect 
any  return  of  the  attack,  I  pray  you  to  pre- 
vail on  it  to  keep  off  till  your  wife  is  br ought- 
to-bed,  or  I  can  hardly  answer  for  the  conse- 
quences. Would  to  God  she  were  as  happy 
as  our  little  Deville !  She  has  just  given  birth 
to  a  boy,  who  looks  as  if  he  were  three 
months  old.  "Ah,"  said  my  daughter  just 
now, "  how  provoking  it  is !  Little  Deville  has 
taken  away  my  boy  from  me  :  Two  such  can 
never  come  together  in  one  house."    I  send 


Jou  a  book,  which  you  will  find  admirable, 
t  is  written  by  Nicole,  the  intimate  friend 
of  Pascal ;  nothing  but  what  is  perfect  comes 
from  his  pen ;  pray  read  it  with  attention. 
I  have  sent  you  also  some  beautiful  airs,  till 
I  can  get  the  music  you  wish  for.  Do  not  lose 
your  voice — preserve  your  fine  tenor  :  in  a 
word,  continue  to  be  amiable,  since  you  are 
so  much  loved. 

The  son  so  confidently  reckoned  on  did  not 
come,  and  so  was  not  thrown  into  the  ehade 
by  the  joli  garcon  below  stairs.  Madame  de 
Grignan  gave  birth  to  a  little  girl,  christened 
Marie  Blanche,  the  same  who  afterwards  be- 
came a  nun  of  the  convent  of  St.  Marie  Aix, 
and  died  there  at  the  age  of  sixty-two. 
Madame  de  Sovigne,  of  course,  gives  a  lively 
account  of  the  accouchement,  and  seems  at 
first  a  little  disappointed.  '  Helen/  she  says, 
'  at  first  whispered  me :  "Madame,  it  is  a  boy." 
I  told  this  to  the  coadjutor ;  but  when  we 
came  to  examine  a  little  nearer  into  matters, 
behold,  it  was  a  girl  !  We  were  a  little  dis- 
concerted, and  ashamed  of  ourselves,  on  re- 
flecting that  all  the  summer  we  had  been,  as 
La  Fontaine  says,  making  "  des  beguins  au 
Saint  Pere,"  and  that  after  all  our  hopes,  "la 
Signora  mit  au  monde  une  fille."  I  assure  you 
this  has  lowered  our  crests  a  little,  and  no- 
thing comforts  us  except  that  my  daughter 
is  doing  so  perfectly  well.' 

Sometimes  she  ventures  to  give  the  count 
advice  as  to  his  conduct  in  his  province  ;  but 
he  has  first  this  lively  notice  of  her  returning 
health :  '  You  may  feel  quite  easy  about  your 
wife's  state.  To  be  sure,  she  has  just  re- 
ceived a  piece  of  news  which  gives  her  much 
displeasure.  Only  a  little  time' before,  she 
had  heard  that  the  little  Due  de  Noirmoutier 
was  going  to  be  blind ;  had  made  thereupon 
many  moral  and  Christian  reflections,  and 
given  full  vent  to  all  the  pity  such  a  melan- 
choly accident  seemed  to  call  for.  Suddenly 
they  come  and  tell  her  that  he  will  see  per- 
fectly well — that  the  poor  eyes,  washed  out  of 
his  head  by  the  defluxion,  have  happily  come 
back  to  their  places,  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. On  this,  she  asks,  what  in  the  world 
she  is  now  to  do  with  all  her  fine  refieptions — 
says  they  have  deranged  her  thoughts,  and 
have  very  little  consideration  for  her,  in  telling 
this  news  before  the  nine  days  are  over.  We 
have  laughed  so  heartily  at  this  folly,  that  we 
feared  she  might  really  be  ill  from  it  .... 
I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  M.  de  Marseille, 
to  beg  of  you,  by  all  the  confidence  you  have 
in  me,  to  follow  my  advice  in  your  conduct 
respecting  him.      I  know  the  manners  of 
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your  Provencals,  and  the  pleasure  they  take 
in  fomenting  divisions.  If  one  is  not  strictly 
careful,  one  is  insensibly  led  away  by  their 
sentiments,  which  are  often  false  and  unjust. 
I  can  assure  you  that  time,  or  at  least  some 
cause,  has  made  a  great  alteration  in  M. 
de  Marseille's  temper.  For  some  time  past, 
he  has  been  exceedingly  mild ;  and  provided 
you  do  not  treat  him  as  an  enemy,  you  will 
not  find  him  one.  Let  us  take  him  at  his 
word,  till  we  discover  that  he  has  done  some- 
thing to  contradict  it.  Nothing  is  so  apt  to 
put  to  flight  people's  good  feelings,  as  to 
show  a  distrust  of  them.  To  suspect  a  man 
of  being  an  enemy,  is  often  quite  enough  to 
make  him  one ;  the  expense  being  paid,  he 
has  nothing  else  to  take  care  of.  Confidence, 
on  the  contrary,  engages  him  to  do  well ;  he 
is  touched  by  your  good  opinion,  and  becomes 
unwilling  to  lose  it.' 

We  shall  next  give  her  famous  letter,  ad- 
dressed to  her  gay  cousin,  M.  de  Coulanges, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Duke  de  Lauzun's  in- 
tended marriage  with  the  Princess  Henrietta 
of  Bourbon,  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  sparkling  and  vivacious 
of  the  whole  collection,  and  has  been  charm- 
ingly translated  by  Mr.  Hunt. 

TO    MONSIEUR    DE   COULANGES. 

Paris,  Monday,  December  15,  1670. 
I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  thing,  which  of  all 
things  in  the  world  is  the  most  astonishing, 
the  most  surprising,  the  most  marvellous,  the 
most  miraculous,  the  most  triumphant,  the 
most  bewildering,  the  most  unheard  of,  the 
most  singular,  the  most  extraordinary,  the 
most  incredible,  the  most  unexpected,  the 
most  exalting,  the  most  humbling,  the  most 
rare,  the  most  common,  the  most  public,  the 
most  private,  (till  this  moment),  the  most 
brilliant,  the  most  enviable — in  short,  a  thing 
of  which  no  example  is  to  be  found  in  past 
times,  at  least  nothing  quite  like  it — a  thing 
which  we  know  not  how  to  believe  in  Paris ; 
bow,  then,  are  you  to  believe  it  at  Lyon  ? — 
a  thing  which  makes  all  the  world  cry  out : 
••  Lord  have  mercy  on  us !" — a  thing  which 
baa  transported  Madame  de  Rohan  and  Ma- 
dame d'Hanterion — a  thing  which  is  to  be 
done  on  Sunday,  when  those  who  see  it  will 
not  believe  their  own  eyes — a  thing  which  is 
to  be  done  on  Sunday,  and  yet,  perhaps,  will 
not  be  finished  till  Monday.  I  cannot  expect 
you  to  guess  it  at  once.  I  give  you  a  trial 
of  three  times.  Do  you  give  it  up  ?  Well, 
then,  I  must  tell  vou.  M.  de  Lauzun  is  to 
marry,  next  Sunday,  at  the  Louvre — guess 
whom  ?    I  give  you  four  times  to  guess  it  in 


— I  give  you  six — I  give  you  a  hundred. 
4 Truly/  cries  Madame  de  Coulanges,  'it 
must  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  guess.  It 
is  Madame  de  la  Velliere  ?' — '  No,  it  isn't, 
madame.'  '  Tis  Mademoiselle  de  Retz,  then  V 
— '  No,  it  isn't,  madame :  you  are  terribly 
provincial.'  '  Oh,  we  are  very  stupid,  no 
doubt,'  say  you :  *  'tis  Mademoiselle  Col- 
bert ?— •  Further  off  than  ever.'  '  Well,  then, 
it  must  be  Mademoiselle  de  Crequi  ?' — '  You 
are  not  a  bit  nearer.  Come,  1  see  I  must 
tell  you  at  last.  Well,  M.  de  Lauzun  mar- 
ries, next  Sunday,  at  the  Louvre,  with  the 
king's  permission,  Mademoiselle — Mademoi- 
selle de — Mademoiselle — guess  the  name; 
be  marries  Mademoiselle,  the  great — Made- 
moiselle— Mademoiselle,  the  daughter  of  the 
late  Monsieur — Mademoiselle,  grand- daugh- 
ter of  Henry  IV.—  Mademoiselle  d'Eu— Made- 
moiselle de  Dombes — Mademoiselle  de  Mont- 
pensier —  Mademoiselle  d'Orleans — Made- 
moiselle, cousin-german  of  the  king — Made- 
moiselle, destined  to  the  throne — Mademoi- 
selle, the  only  woman  in  France  fit  to  marry 
Monsieur  !'  Here's  pretty  news  for  your  co- 
teries. Exclaim  about  it  as  much  as  you 
will;  let  it  turn  your  heads;  say  we  lie,  if 
you  please ;  that  it's  a  pretty  joke  ;  that  it's 
tiresome ;  that  we  are  a  parcel  of  ninnies. 
We  give  you  leave ;  we  have  done  just  the 
same  to  others.  Adieu !  the  letters  that 
come  by  the  post  will  show  whether  we  have 
been  speaking  truth  or  not. 

Certainly  never  before  was  a  piece  of  news 
told  in  a  manner  so  lively,  so  tormenting, 
and  yet  so  perfectly  triumphant.  The  in- 
formation at  last  conveyed  was  so  unlooked 
for,  that  even  after  the  long  and  varied  flour- 
ish of  trumpets  by  which  it  was  heralded, 
it  must  have  taken  the  readers  quite  by  sur- 
prise. Alas  for  the  subjects  of  the  wonder ! 
the  royal  leave,  at  one  time  graciously  given, 
was  remorselessly  recalled  ;  but  we  must 
allow  Madame  de  SeVigne"  to  finish  the  nar- 
rative. 

TO    MONSIEUR   DE    COULANGES. 

A  terrible  falling  from  the  clouds  occurred 
last  night  at  the  Tuileries  ;  but  I  must  go  a 
little  further  back.  You  have  already  shared 
in  the  joy,  the  transport,  the  ecstasies  of  the 
princess  and  her  happy  lover.  It  was  just 
as  I  told  you,  the  affair  was  made  public  on 
Monday.  Tuesday  was  passed  in  telling,  as- 
tonishment, and  compliments.  On  Wednes- 
day, Mademoiselle  made  a  deed  of  gift  to  M. 
de  Lauzun,  investing  him  with  certain  titles, 
names,  and  dignities,  necessary  to  be  inserted 
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in  the  marriage-contract  which  was  drawn 
up  on  that  day.  She  gave  him  then,  till  she 
could  give  him  something  better,  four  duch- 
ies ;  the  first  was  that  ofCount  d'Eu,  which 
entitles  him  to  rank  as  first  peer  of  France ; 
the  dukedom  of  Montpensier,  which  title  he 
bore  all  that  day  ;  the  dukedom  de  St.  Far- 
geau ;  and  the  dukedom  de  Chatelherault — 
the  whole  valued  at  22,000,000  livres.  The 
contract  was  then  drawn  up,  and  he  assumed 
the  name  of  Montpensier.  All  Thursday 
morning,  which  was  yesterday,  Mademoiselle 
was  in  expectation  of  the  king's  signing  the 
contract,  as  he  had  promised ;  but  by  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  queen,  Monsieur, 
and  several  old  dotards  that  were  about  him, 
had  so  persuaded  his  majesty  that  his  repu- 
tation would  suffer  in  this  affair,  that,  send- 
ing for  Mademoiselle  and  M.  de  Lauzun,  he 
announced  to  them,  before  the  prince,  that 
they  must  think  no  further  of  this  marriage. 
M.  de  Lauzun  received  the  prohibition  with 
all  the  respect,  submission,  and  at  the  same 
time  despair,  that  could  be  expected  in  so 

treat  a  reverse  of  fortune.  As  for  poor  Ma- 
emoiselle,  she  gave  way  to  her  feelings,  and 
burst  into  tears,  lamentations,  and  the  most 
violent  expressions  of  grief.  She  keeps  her 
bed  all  day  long,  and  will  take  nothing 
within  her  lips  except  a  little  soup.  Isn't  it 
like  a  dream  ?  What  a  glorious  subject  for 
a  tragedy  or  a  romance,  but  especially  for 
telling  and  reasoning  on  eternally  !  and  this  is 
what  we  do  day  and  night,  morning  and  eve- 
ning,  without  end  or  intermission. 

The  next  letter,  addressed  to  her  daughter, 
is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  graceful  ease 
with  which  she  rambles  from  subject  to  sub- 
ject : — 

TO   MADAME   DE   ORIGNAN. 

Paris,  Friday,  Uth  March,  1671. 
Behold  me,  to  the  delight  of  my  heart,  all 
alone  in  my  chamber  writing  to  you  in  tran- 
quillity. Nothing  gives  me  comfort  like 
being  seated  thus.  I  dined  to-day  at  Ma- 
dame de  Lavardin's  after  being  to  hear  Bour- 
daloue,  where  I  saw  the  Mothers  of  the 
Church  ;  for  so  I  call  the  Princess  de  Conti, 
and  De  Longueville  (very  gay  ladies,  who 
had  become  very  devout).  All  the  world 
was  at  the  sermon,  and  the  sermon  was  wor- 
thy of  all  that  heard  it.  I  thought  of  you 
twenty  times,  and  wished  you  as  often  beside 
me.  You  would  have  been  enchanted  to  be 
a  listener,  and  I  should  have  been  tenfold 
enchanted  to  see  you  listen.  .  .  .  And  now, 
if  you  fancy  all  the  maids  of  honor  run  mad, 


you  will  not  fancy  amiss.  Eight  days  ago, 
Madame  de  Ludre,  Coetlogon,  and  little  De 
Rouvroi  were  bitten  by  a  puppy  belonging 
to  Theobon,  and  the  puppy  has  died  mad ; 
so  Ludre,  Coetlogon,  and  Rouvroi  set  off  this 
morning  for  the  coast,  to  be  dipped  three 
times  in  the  sea.  Tis  a  dismal  journey: 
Bensarade  in  in  despair  about  it.  TbeoboB 
does  not  choose  to  go,  though  she  had  a  lit- 
tle bite  too.  The  queen,  however,  objects 
to  her  being  in  waiting  till  the  issue  of  the 

adventure  is  known Your  brother  is 

under  the  jurisdiction  of  Ninon.  I  cannot 
think  it  will  do  him  much  good.  There  are 
people  to  whom  it  does  no  good  at  all.  She 
hurt  his  father ;  Heaven  help  him !  say  I.  II 
is  impossible  for  Christian  people — or  at  least 
for  such  as  would  fain  be  Christian — to  look 
on  such  disorders  without  concern.  Ah, 
Bourdaloue !  what  divine  truths  you  told  us 
to-day  about  death.  Madame  de  lay  Fay- 
ette heard  him  for  the  first  time  in  her  life, 

and  was  transported  with  admiration 

A  scene  took  place  yesterday  at  Mademoi- 
selle's, which  I  enjoyed  extremely.  In  comes 
Madame  de  Gevres,  full  of  her  airs  and 
graces.  She  looked  as  if  she  expected  I 
should  give  her  my  post ;  but,  faith,  I  owed 
her  an  affront  for  her  behavior  the  other 
day,  so  I  didn't  budge !  Mademoiselle  was  in 
bed ;  Madame  de  Gevres  was  therefore 
obliged  to  go  lower  down :  no  very  pleasant 
thing  that.  Mademoiselle  calls  for  drink; 
somebody  must  present  the  napkin  ;  Madame 
de  Gevres  begins  to  draw  off  the  glove  from 
her  shining  hand  ;  I  give  a  nudge  to  Madame 
de  Arpajon,  who  was  above  me ;  she  under- 
stands me,  draws  off  her  own  glove,  and  ad- 
vancing a  step  with  a  very  good  grace,  cuts 
short  the  duchess,  and  takes  and  presents 
the  napkin.  The  duchess  was  quite  con- 
founded ;  she  had  made  her  way  up,  and  got 
off  her  gloves,  and  all  to  see  the  napkin  pre- 
sented before  her  by  Madame  de  Arpajon ! 
My  dear,  I'm  a  wicked  creature  ;  I  was  in  a 
state  of  delight,  and  indeed  what  could  have 
been  better  done  ?  Would  any  one  but  Ma- 
dame de  Gevres  have  thought  of  depriving 
Madame  de  Arpajon  of  an  honor  which  fell 
so  naturally  to  her  share,  standing  as  she  did 
by  the  bedside  ?  It  was  as  good  as  a  cordial 
to  Mademoiselle  Pinsieux.  Mademoiselle 
did  not  dare  to  lift  up  her  eyes,  and  as  for 
myself,  I  had  the  most  innocent  face. 

Life  at  the  Rocks  is  very  pleasantly  passed. 

To  be  sure,  the  thought  of  the  daughter's 

absence  often  brings  tears  to  the  mother's 

I  eyes,  and  makes  her  heart  heavy  ;  or  if  a 
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letter  should  happen  to  be  lost,  or  not  arrive 
at  the  moment  expected,  she  is  apt  to  "  cook" 
or  "  make  dragons" — that  is,  to  fret  and  fan- 
cy all  manner  of  evil.  But  in  general  they 
are  all  very  merry,  and  in  their  several  ways 
admirably  amused.  The  good  abb£  transacts 
business,  or  lounges  in  his  comfortable  chair, 
and  is  fed  with  rural  dainties.  Sometimes 
they  sit  out  of  doors,  watching  the  peasants 
dancing ;  sometimes  they  play  at  chess,  or 
read  aloud.  Visitors  often  drop  in,  and  then 
madame  takes  to  her  embroidery.  "  When 
I  have  company,  I  work  at  that  fine  altar- 

P'ece  you  saw  me  drawing  when  you  were  at 
aris ;  when  I  am  alone,  I  read,  I  write,  or 
am  with  the  abb£  in  his  closet  on  business." 
The  young  marquis,  who  inherits  more  of  his 
mother's  taste  for  polite  literature  than  the 
philosophical  daughter,  "  is  always  reading 
us  some  trifle  or  another,  comedies  which  he 
repeats  like  Moliere  himself,  verses,  roman- 
ces, histories — he  is  a  very  entertaining  com- 
panion, has  wit  and  a  good  understanding, 
and  has  contrived  to  allure  us  from  reading 
on  serious  subjects,  as  we  at  first  intended. 
When  he  leaves  us,  we  shall  again  begin  with 
some  of  Nicole's  moral  pieces."  Nicole  is 
the  first  favorite— he  is  touching,  searching, 
and  always  charming.  His  treatise  on  uni- 
versal peace  is  divine,  and  appears  to  have 
been  written  purposely  for  her  edification. 
But  she  has  many  other  favorite  books  and 
authors :  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Pascal,  Bourdaloues 
and  Bossuet,  La  Fontaine,  Tacitus,  Montai- 
gne, Don  Quixote,  and  St.  Augnstin — besides 
the  novels  of  Calprenede,  Scudery,  and  her 
friend  Madame  de  la  Fayette,  many  of  which 
she  reads  three  times  over,  and  cannot  help 
praising  to  her  daughter,  though  rather  in  an 
apologetic  tone,  and  with  the  consciousness 
of  not  being  sympathized  with. 

Though  some  of  her  country  neighbors  are 
by  no  means  charming,  they  are  always 
made  welcome — unless,  indeed,  they  have 
done  or  said  something  against  her  daughter, 
in  which  case  they  are  apt  to  be'  told  flatly 
that  she  "  is  not  at  home  ;"  and  they  all  give 
occasion  to  lively  description  and  amusing 
gossip.  There  is  a  certain  stupid  M.  de  Pies- 
sis,  with  a  complaint  in  his  feet,  which  a  won- 
derful man  undertakes  to  cure  by  the  very 
odd  treatment  of  tearing  out  the  nails  of  his 
two  great- toes  by  the  root,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  disorder  from  returning ;  his  wife, 
Madame  de  Plessis,  who  tells  exaggerated 
stories ;  and  their  daughter,  silly,  affected, 
and  presumptuous,  who  seems  to  have  been 
slapped  in  the  face  and  laughed  at  by  Ma- 
dame de  Grignan  in  her  childhood,  and  is 


still  disliked  by  her ;  and  Madame  de  S6vi- 
gn6,  who  is  seldom  ill-natured  except  to 
please  her  daughter,  likes  to  indulge  her  by 
ludicrous  descriptions  of  the  young  lady  s 
airs  and  impertinences.  There  is  a  certain 
M.  d'Hacheville,  who  is  always  doing  some- 
thing obliging ;  a  M.  la  Mousse,  who  is  some- 
times a  little  low-spirited,  but  who  reads 
aloud  delightfully,  with  whom  she  studies 
the  Italian  poets,  and  occasionally  talks  the- 
ology ;  and  a  very  extraordinary  M.  de  Ro- 
menars,  who  has  constantly  some  action  or 
another  of  a  criminal  nature  against  him,  but 
who  is  not  the  less  .facetious  or  amusing  on 
that  account.  "  He  was  soliciting  his  judges 
the  other  day  at  Rennes  with  a  very  long 
beard,  and  on  being  asked  by  somebody  why 
he  did  not  get  himself  shaved  :  '  Who  ?  I  f ' 
said  he :  '  I  think  I  should  be  a  very  great 
fool  to  give  myself  any  trouble  about  my 
face  till  1  know  to  whom  my  head  belongs. 
The  king  disputes  it  with  me  at  present ;  if 
it  belong  to  me  when  the  affair  is  decided,  I 
shall  take  care  of  it.'  Of  the  same  gentleman, 
it  is  said,  that  having  an  action  brought 
against  him  for  uttering  false  money,  and 
being  acquitted  on  his  trial,  he  paid  the  fees 
and  charges  in  the  same  coin.  In  short, 
there  is  no  end  either  of  his  crimes  or  of  the 
amusement  they  create.  I  never  saw  any- 
body so  mad- headed  as  Pomenars ;  his 
8prightlines8  increases  in  proportion  to  his 
criminality,  and  if  one  charge  more  be 
brought  against  him,  I  verily  believe  he  will 
die  with  joy." 

Everybody  knows  the  story  of  Vatel,  stew- 
ard to  the  Prince  de  Conde,  who  killed  him- 
self out  of  a  point  of  honor.  It  occurred  at 
a  splendid  entertainment  given  to  the  king 
and  court  by  the  prince  at  Chantilly,  when 
the  jonquils  alone  cost  the  prince  £4,000. 
Madame  de  Sovigne  gives  the  following  lively 
account  of  the  strange  event,  and  the  feel- 
ings to  which  it  gave  rise  in  the  royal 
party : — 

TO   MADAME   DE   GRIGNAN. 

Pams,  26th  April,  1671. 
This  is  Sunday,  April  26  th,  and  this  letter 
will  not  go  out  till  Wednesday  ;  but  it  is  not 
so  much  a  letter  as  a  narration  that  I  have 
just  learned  from  Mo  re  nil,  of  what  passed  at 
Chantilly  with  regard  to  poor  Vatel.  The 
king  arrived  there  on  Thursday  night ;  the 
promenade  and  the  collation,  which  was 
served  in  a  place  set  apart  for  the  purpose, 
and  strewed  with  jonquils,  were  just  as  they 
should  be.  Supper  was  served  ;  but  at  one 
or  two  of  the  tables  there  was  no  roast-meat. 
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owing  to  Yate]*s  having  to  provide  more  din- 1 
ners  than  he  had  expected.  This  affected 
his  spirits,  and  he  was  heard  to  say  several 
times,  "  I  have  lost  my  fame  !  I  cannot  bear 
this  disgrace."  "  My  head  is  quite  bewil- 
dered," he  said  to  Gourville :  "  I  have  not 
slept  a  wink  these  twelve  nights  ;  I  wish  you 
would  assist  me  in  giving  orders."  Gourville 
did  all  he  could  to  comfort  and  assist  him  ; 
but  the  failure  of  the  roast- meat  (which  did 
not  occur  at  the  king's  table,  but  at  some  of 
the  other  twenty-five)  was  always  uppermost 
in  his  mind.  Gourville  mentioned  it  to  the 
prince,  who  went  directly  to  Vatel's  apart- 
ment, and  said  to  him :  "  Everything  is  ex- 
tremely well  conducted,  Vatel :  nothing 
could  be  more  admirable  than  his  majesty's 
supper."  '•  Your  highness's  goodness,"  he 
replied,  "  overwhelms  me ;  1  am  sensible 
there  was  a  deficiency  of  roast- meat  at  two 
tables."  "Not  at  all,"  said  the  prince: 
"  do  not  perplex  yourself,  and  all  will  go 
well."  Midnight  came;  the  fireworks  did 
not  succeed  ;  they  were  covered  with  a  thick 
cloud ;  they  cost  sixteen  thousand  francs.  At 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Vatel  went  round 
and  found  everybody  asleep ;  he  met  one  of 
the  under-purveyors,  who  had  just  come  in 
with  only  two  loads  of  fish.  "What!"  said 
he,  "  is  this  all  ?"  "  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  man, 
not  knowing  that  Vatel  had  despatched  other 
people  to  all  the  seaports  round.  Vatel 
waited  for  some  time ;  the  other  purveyors 
did  not  arrive ;  his  head  got  distracted ;  he 
thought  there  was  no  more  fish  to  be  had ; 
he  flew  to  Gourville  :  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I 
cannot  outlive  this  disgrace."  Gourville 
laughed  at  him.  Vatel,  however,  went  to 
his  apartment,  and  setting  the  hilt  of  his 
sword  against  the  door,  after  two  ineffectual 
attempts,  succeeded  in  the  third  in  forcing 
the  sword  through  his  heart.  At  that  very 
instant,  the  carriers  arrived  with  fish :  Vatel 
was  inquired  after  to  distribute  it ;  they  ran 
to  his  apartment,  knocked  at  the  door,  and 
receiving  no  answer,  they  broke  it  open  and 
found  him  weltering  in  his  blood.  A  mes- 
senger was  immediately  despatched  to  ac- 
quaint the  prince  with  what  had  happened. 
He  was  quite  in  despair.  The  duke  wept, 
for  his  Burgundy  journey  depended  upon  Va- 
tel. The  prince  related  the  whole  affair  to 
bis  Majesty  with  an  expression  of  great  con- 
cern. It  was  considered  as  the  consequence 
of  too  nice  a  sense  of  honor ;  some  blamed, 
others  praised  him  for  his  courage.  The 
king  said  he  had  put  off  this  excursion  for 
more  than  five  years,  because  he  was  aware 
it  would  be  attended  with  infinite  trouble, 


and  told  the  prince  that  he  ought  to  have 
had  but  two  tables,  and  not  have  been  at  the 
expense  of  so  many,  and  declared  he  would 
never  suffer  him  to  do  the  like  again ;  but  all 
this  was  too  late  for  poor  Vatel.  However, 
Gourville  endeavored  to  supply  the  loss  of 
Vatel,  which  he  did  in  a  great  measure.  The 
dinner  was  elegant,  so  was  the  collation. 
They  supped,  they  walked,  they  hunted: 
all  was  perfumed  with  jonquils — all  was  en- 
chantment. Yesterday,  which  was  Satur- 
day, the  same  entertainments  were  renewed; 
and  in  the  evening,  the  king  set  off  for  Lian- 
court,  where  he  had  ordered  a  medianocke 
(a  meal  just  after  midnight,  common  with 
Roman  Catholics),  and  is  to  stay  there  three 
days.  M.  d'Hacqueville,  who  was  present  at 
the  scene,  will  no  doubt  give  you  a  faithful 
account  of  all  that  passed  ;  but  as  his  hand- 
writing is  not  so  legible  as  mine,  I  write  too 
If  I  am  circumstantial,  it  is  because  on  such 
an  occasion  I  should  like  details  myself. 

One  of  her  most  delightful  letters  is  writ- 
ten to  her  gay  cousin  De  Coulanges,  on  the 
subject  of  her  fine-gentleman  servant,  who 
refused  to  assist  at  the  haymaking.  As  it  is 
only  to  be  found  in  one  edition  of  the  letters, 
and  has  been  delightfully  translated  by 
Leigh  Hunt,  we  shall  give  it  entire.  Mr. 
Hunt  says  of  it,  in  his  pleasant  manner,  that 
"  never  before  was  the  art  of  haymaking 
taught  or  rather  exemplified  in  words  so 
simple  and  so  few.  It  is  as  if  the  pen  itself 
had  become  a  hay- fork,  and  tossed  up  a 
sample  of  the  sweet  grass." 

TO    MONSIEUR    DE    COULANGES. 

The  Rocks,  22d  July,  1671. 
I  write,  my  dear  cousin,  over  and  above 
the  stipulated  fortnight-communications,  to 
advertise  you,  that  you  will  soon  have  the 
honor  of  seeing  Picard ;  and  as  he  is  brother 
to  the  lackey  of  Madame  de  Coulanges,  I 
must  tell  you  the  reason  why.  You  know 
that  Madame  the  Duchess  de  Chaulnes  is  at 
Vitry.  She  expects  the  duke  there  [he  was 
governor  of  the  province]  in  ten  or  twelve 
days  with  the  Estates  of  Brittany.  "  Well, 
and  what  then  ?"  say  you.  I  say,  that  the 
duchess  is  expecting  the  duke  with  all  the 
states,  and  that,  meanwhile,  she  is  at  Vitry 
all  alone,  dying  of  ennui.  "  And  what, ' 
return  you,  "  has  this  to  do  with  Picard  ?" 
Why,  look !  she  is  dying  with  ennui,  and  I 
am  her  only  consolation,  and  so  you  may 
readily  conceive  that  I  carry  it  with  a  high 
hand  over  Mademoiselle  de  Kerborgne  and 
De  Kerqueoison.    A  pretty  roundabout  way 
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of  telling  my  story,  I  must  confess,  bat  it 
will  bring  as  to  the  point.     Well,  then,  as  I 
am  her  only  consolation,  it  follows  that,  after 
I  have  been  to  see  her,  she  will  come  to  see 
me,  when,  of  course,  I  shall  wish  her  to  find 
my  garden  in  good  order,  and  my  walks  in 
good  order — those  fine  walks  of  which  you 
are  so  fond.    Still,  you  are  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive whither  they  are  leading    you  now. 
Attend,  then,  if  you  please,  to  a  little  sug- 
gestion by  the  way.     You  are  aware  that 
haymaking  is  going  forward  ?     Well,  I  have 
no  haymakers ;  I  send  into  the  neighboring 
fields  to  press  them  into  my  service  :  there 
are  none  to  be  found,  and  so  all  my  own 
people  are  summoned  to  make  hay  instead. 
6ut  do  you  know  what  haymaking  is  ?     I 
will  tell  you.     Haymaking  is  the  prettiest 
thing  in  the  world.     You  play  at  turning 
the  grass  over  in  a  meadow ;  and  as  soon  as 
you  know  how  to  do  that,  you  know  how  to 
make  hay.     The  whole  house  went  merrily 
to  the  task ;  all  but  Picard.     He   said    he 
would  not  go ;  that  he  was  not  engaged  for 
such  work ;  and  that  he  would  sooner  betake 
himself  to  Paris.     Faith  !  didn't  I  get  an- 
gry ?     It  was  the  hundredth  disservice  the 
silly  fellow  had  done    me;   I  saw  he  had 
neither  heart  nor  zeal ;  in  short,  the  measure 
of  his  offence  was  full.     I  took  him  at  his 
word  ;  was  deaf  as  a  rock  to  all  entreaties 
in  his  behalf;  and  he  has  set  off.    It  is  fit 
that  people  be  treated  as  they  deserve.     If 
you  see  him,  don't  welcome  him,  don't  pro- 
tect him,  and   don't  blame  me.     Only  look 
upon  him  as,  of  all  servants  in  the  world, 
the  one  least  addicted  to  haymaking,  and, 
therefore,  the  most  unworthy  of  good  treat- 
ment.    This  is  the  sum-total  of  the  affair. 
As  for  me,  I  am  fond  of  straightforward 
histories,  that  contain  not  a  word  too  much, 
that  never  go  wandering  about  and  begin- 
ning again  from  remote  points  ;  and  accord- 
ingly, I  think  I  may  say  without  vanity,  that 
I  hereby  present  you  with  a  model  of  an 
agreeable  narration. 

Her  life  in  Paris  is,  in  its  way,  no  less 
agreeable.  Even  there  she  contrives  to  have 
the  pleasures  of  a  garden,  in  which  she  can 
walk  in  the  morning,  and  enjoy  the  bursting 
of  the  first  spring- blossoms.  She  is  con- 
stantly dining  and  supping  with  Rochefou- 
cault,  the  De  Coulanges,  and  Madame  de 
Lavardin;  or  she  is  receiving  visitors  at 
home,  who  come  sometimes  to  little  dinners, 
"  good  and  delicate ;"  at  others  to  supper, 
and  a  great  deal  of  pleasant  chat  She  goes 
often  to  court,  or  she  is  sent  for  by  Made- 
moiselle, "when  in  comes  Monsieur,  and 
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begins  to  talk  about  her  daughter."     Some- 
times she  goes  to  the  theatre,  or  Corneille 
reads  a  play  at  M.  de  la  Rochcfoucault's,  full 
of   enchanting   passages,  which   make   her 
"shed  twenty  tears  in  a  minute;"  and  she 
goes  always  regularly  to  church.    We  have 
many   curious  characteristic   traits  of    her 
town  associates  ;  of  a  certain   very  absent 
Brancas,  who,  when  he  was  overturned  into 
a  ditch,  asked  those  who  came  to  help  him 
out,  whether  they  had  any  occasion  for  his 
services ;  of  our  good  cardinal  (De  Retz), 
contentedly  feeding  his  trouts  in  his  retire- 
ment ;    of    Racine,    teaching    the    actress 
Champmele,   with  whom  he  is  in  love,  and 
who  has  no  genius,  to  repeat  his  verses  so 
admirably,  that  Madame  de  Sevigne  (who, 
by  the  by,  seldom  admires  him  heartily,  ex- 
cept when  called  on  by  the  king  to  do  so) 
predicts   of    him  that    he    is    writing   for 
Cbampmelo,  not  for  posterity,  and  will  only 
write  finely  while  young  and  in  love  ;  of  the 
painter's  widow,  Madame  de  Scarron,  after- 
wards Maintenon  ("  the  Pamela  of  royalty"), 
who  reasons  with  an  engaging  wit  and  sur- 
prisingly clear  understanding  on  the  horrid 
confusion  and  vexations  of  a  court,  at  which 
she  was  so  soon  to  play  the  most  conspicu- 
ous part.     In  short,  there  is  no  end  to  the 
amusing  sketches  she  gives  her  daughter  of 
the  court,  the  church,  and  the  country,  or  to 
her  own  pleasant  reflections  on  everything 
that  occurs. 

But  all  her  time  is  not  spent  happily,,  nor 
with  the  gay  and  witty.  She  has  no  desire 
to  spare  herself,  or  to  shrink  from  any  occu- 
pation, suggested  either  by  duty  or  affection. 
We  find  her  devoting  herself  to  the  task  of 
nursing  her  aunt,  who  is  dying  of  a  painful 
and  lingering  illness.  In  the  following  let- 
ter, we  have,  besides  the  touching  sketch  of 
the  death- bed,  a  glimpse  of  the  exacting 
spirit  towards  her  daughter  of  which  she  has 
been  accused,  perhaps  with  a  shadow  of 
truth,  though  we  are  not  inclined  to  bestow 
a  large  measure  of  pity  on  the  colder-tem- 
pered daughter  for  the  responsibility  she  in- 
curs in  bearing  the  weight  of  so  much  love : — 

TO   MADAME   DE   GRIG  NAN. 

Paris,  20**  April,  1671 
I  told  you  about  Madame  de  la  Troche ; 
but  as  it  is  not  easy  for  her  to  do  without 
me,  the  ice  gradually  and  insensibly  gave 
way,  and  her  good-humor  returned.  I  was 
pleased  to  see  it.  I  manage  to  take  such 
little  coldnesses  as  they  come  from  that 
quarter.  Of  course,  if  I  were  more  deeply 
interested,  I  should  not  be  able  to  be  to 
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calm.  I  know  you  think  this  is  the  temper 
in  which  one  ought  always  to  be — one  of 
profound  tranquillity.  0  happy  state !  but 
now  very  far  am  I  from  tasting  its  sweet- 
ness 1  Yon  frighten  me  by  desiring  that  I 
should.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  can  do 
whatever  you  wish,  and  that  all  at  once, 
while  I  am  loving  you  the  most  tenderly,  I 
may  find  you  all  coldness  and  calmness. 
Ah  !  for  pity's  sake,  do  not  treat  me  with 
any  of  this  lethargy  on  my  arrival  in  Pro- 
vence. If  I  find  a  particle  of  ice  then,  I  shall 
indeed  regret  my  journey. 

Now  that  I  seem,  as  it  were,  to  touch  my 
departure  with  the  end  of  my  finger,  I  find 
what  will  so  soon  give  me  my  liberty  is  cost- 
ing me  many  tears.  There  is  something 
truly  pitiable  in  my  poor  aunt's  condition. 
The  swelling  daily  increases,  and  there  is  an 
excess  of  suffering  that  would  pain  and  op- 
press the  most  indifferent  spectator.  As  for 
me,  who  pass  the  greater  part  of  my  time 
sighing  beside  her,  I  am  sometimes  over- 
whelmed with  sadness.  She  often  caresses 
me  so  fondly,  that  I  am  utterly  melted. 
She  ((peaks  of  her  death  as  of  a  journey. 
She  had  always  a  fine  spirit,  and  retains  it  to 
the  last.  This  morning,  she  received  her 
Saviour  in  the  form  of  the  holy  sacrament. 
We  were  all  dissolved  in  tears.  She  hopes 
to  partake  of  it  yet  once  more.  She  was  sit- 
ting up — for  she  cannot  lie — and  she  tried 
to  kneel  down.  It  was  a  moving  and  most 
edifying  spectacle. 

In  our  limited  space,  we  cannot  attempt 
to  give  an  account  of  her  frequent  changes 
of  abode,  or  of  the  notable  public  events  of 
her  day,  to  all  of  which  she  alludes,  and 
into  many  of  which  she  enters  fully,  and  dis- 
cusses them  with  the  sense  and  spirit  of  an 
observant  and  deeply-interested  eye-witness. 
In  war-times,  and  particularly  when  her  son 
was  with  the  army,  she  suffered  great  anxie- 
ty. In  the  summer  of  1672  was  the  famous 
passage  of  the  Khine,  and  nothing  can  be 
more  graphic  than  many  of  her  notices. 
There,  Roche  fou  cau  It  had  one  son  wounded 
and  another  killed.  The  gentleness,  and  pa- 
tient silence  with  which  the  caustic  philoso- 
pher bore  bis  bereavement,  are  well  con- 
trasted with  the  violent  and  eloquent  grief 
of  the  poor  Princess  de  Longueville,  who 
lost  her  son  in  the  same  engagement,  and  of 
which  we  have  the  following  affecting  histo- 
ry.    But  first  of  M.  de  la  Bochefoucault. 


'  The  storm  fell  on 


'  Pun,  June,   1072. 

im  in  my  presence; 


he  waa  deeply  afflicted  ;  his  tears  seemed  to 
Sow  out  from  his  very  heart,  but  his  firmness 
of  mind  stopped  any  unmanly  expressions  of 

grief. They  tent  to  Port  Royal  for  H. 

Arnauld  and  Mademoiselle  Virtus,  to  break 
the  news  to  her  [Madame  de  Longueville,. 
The  sight  of  the  latter  was  sufficient.  As 
soon  as  the  princess  saw  her :  "Ah,  made- 
moiselle, how  is  my  brother?"  [the  great 
CondeJ.  She  did  not  dare  to  ask  further. 
"  Madame,  his  wound  ia  going  on  well ; 
there  has  been  a  battle."  "And  my  son?" 
No  answer.  "  Ah,  mademoiselle,  my  son— 
my  dear  child — answer  me;  is  be  dead f" 
"Madame,  I  have  not  words  to  answer 
you."  "  Ah,  my  dear  son  I  did  he  die  in- 
stantly? had  he  not  one  little  moment? 
Oh!  great  God,  what  a  sacrifice!"  And 
with  that  she  fell  upon  her  bed ;  and  all 
which  could  express  the  most  terrible  an- 
guish, convulsions  and  faintings,  and  a  mor- 
tal silence,  and  stifled  cries,  and  the  bitterest 
tears,  and  hands  clasped  towards  heaven, 
and  complaints  the  most  tender  and  heart- 
rending; all  this  did  she  go  through.' 

Another  incident  in  the  famous  passage  is 
given  with  the  same  shortness  and  spirit  : — 
'  The  Chevalier  de  Nantouillet  fell  from  his 
horse  into  the  river ;  he  sank  immediately  to 
the  bottom  ;  then  rose  to  the  surface  ;  again 
he  sank,  and  again  his  head  appeared  above 
the  stream.  At  last,  he  luckily  meets  with 
a  horse's  tail,  and  clutches  hold  of  it;  the 
horse  brings  him  ashore ;  he  mounts ;  he 
rushes  into  the  thickest  of  the  battle  ;  he  re- 
ceives two  shots  in  his  hat,  and  comes  off 
gay  and  victorious.  An  enchanted  hero  > 
could  not  appear  more  unconcerned  and  at 
his  ease  ;  he  reminds  one  of  Orontes,  Prince 
of  the  Massagetos.' 

Very  different,  indeed,  from    such  idyb'e 
pictures  as  that  of  the  haymaking — 

'  Breathing  of  Flora  and  the  country  green, 
Dance  and  Proven^sl  song,  and  sunburnt  mirth,' 

is  the  next  we  shall  give.  It  ia  of  some 
scenes  at  Versailles,  and  presents  us  with  sn 
animated  view  of  the  court  in  all  the  details 
of  its  splendor,  gaiety,  and  corruption  : 
'  Not  a  feature  of  the  scene  is  in  the  mirror 
slighted.' 

The  principle  of  loyalty,  which  waa  ever  po- 
tent in  Madame  de  SeVigna",  or  perhaps  a 
spice  of  the  natural  levity,  so  rarely  absent 
in  the  French  character,  probably  blinded 
her  a  little  to  the  heartlessness  and  frivolity 
she  describes  with  a  degree  of  careless 
gaiety,  which  would  seem  to  sanction,  rather 
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than  censure,  all  that  is  going  on  around  her. 
It  may  he  said  that  we  speak  after  the 
event — after  seeing  how  directly  the  splen- 
did follies  of  the  great  led  to  the  complete 
overthrow  of  social  order  in  France.  But  we 
surely  do  not  want  revolutionary  horrors/ to 
open  our  eyes  to  all  that  is  wrong  in  the 
state  of  things  here  spoken  of. 

TO   MADAME   DE    GRIGNAN. 

Paris,  Wednesday,  29M  July,  1676. 
We  have  a  change  of  the  scene  here, 
which  will  gratify  you  as  much  as  it  does  all 
the  world.     I  was  at  Versailles  last  Satur- 
day  with   the   Villarses.      You  know   the 
queen's  toilet,  the  mass,  and  the  dinner? 
Well,  there  is  no  need  any  longer  of  suffo- 
cating  ourselves  in  the  crowd,  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  their  majesties  at  table.      At 
three,  the  king,  the  queen,  Monsieur,  Mad- 
ame,   Mademoiselle,    and    everything    else 
which  is  royal,  together  with  Madame  de 
Montespan  and  train,  and  ail  the  courtiers 
and  all  the  ladies — all,  in  short,  which  con- 
stitutes the  court  of  France,  is  assembled  in 
that  beautiful  apartment  of  the  king's  which 
you  remember.     All  is  furnished  divinely  ; 
all  is  magnificent.     Such  a  thing  as  heat  is 
unknown.     You   pass   from  one   place  to 
another  without  the  slightest  pressure.    A 
game  at  reversis  gives  the  company  a  form 
and  a  settlement.    The  king  and  Madame  de 
Montespan  keep  a  bank  together ;  different 
tables  are  occupied  by  Monsieur,  the  queen, 
and   Madame  de  Soubise;    Dangeau    and 
party,  Langlee  and  party :  everywhere  you 
see  heaps  of  louis-d'ors ;  they  have  no  other 
counters.   I  saw  Dangeau  play,  and  thought 
what  fools  we  all  were  beside   him.     He 
dreams  of  nothing  but  what  concerns  the 
game ;  he  wins  where  others  lose ;  he  ne- 

glects  nothing,  profits  by  everything ;  never 
as  his  attention  diverted  ;  in  short,  his  sci- 
ence bids  defiance  to  chance.  Two  hundred 
thousand  francs  in  ten  days,  a  hundred  thou- 
sand crowns  in  a  month — these  are  the  pret- 
ty memoranda  he  puts  down  in  his  pocket- 
book.  He  was  kind  enough  to  say  that  I 
was  partners  with  him,  so  that  I  got  an  ex- 
cellent seat.  I  made  my  obeisance  to  the 
king,  as  you  told  me,  and  he  returned  it  as 
if  I  had  been  young  and  handsome.  The 
queen  talked  as  long  to  me  about  my  illness, 
as  if  it  had  been  a  lying-in.  The  duke  said 
a  thousand  kind  things,  without  minding  a 
word  he  uttered.  Marshal  de  Lorges  at- 
tacked me  in  the  name  of  the  Chevalier  de, 
Grignan.  In  short,  tutti  quanti  [the  whole 
company].    You  know  what  it  is  to  get  a 


word  from  everybody  you  meet    Madame 
de  Montespan  talked  to  me  of  Bourbon,  and 
asked  me  how  I  liked  Vichy,  and  whether 
the  place  did  me  good.  She  said,  that  Bour- 
bon, instead  of  curing  a  pain  in  one  of  her 
knees,  did  mischief  to  both.     Her  size  is  re- 
duced by  a  good  half ;  and  yet  her  com- 
plexion, her  eyes,  and  her  lips,  are  as  fine 
as  ever.     She  was  dressed  all  in  French- 
point,  her  hair  in  a  thousand  ringlets,  the 
two  sides  hanging  low  on  her  cheeks,  black 
ribbons  on  her  head,  pearls — the  same  that 
belonged  to  Madame  de  l'Hopital — the  love- 
liest diamond  earrings,  three  or  four  bod- 
kins— nothing  else  on  the  head  ;  in  short,  a 
triumphant  beauty,  worthy  the  admiration 
of  all  the  foreign  ambassadors!    She  was  ac- 
cused of  preventing  the  whole  French  nation 
from  seeing  the  king ;  she  has  restored  him, 
you  see,  to  their  eyes ;  and  you  cannot  con- 
ceive the  joy  it  has  given  to  all  the  world, 
and  the  splendor  it  has  thrown  upon  the 
court.  This  charming  confusion,  without  con- 
fusion, of  all  which  is  the  most  select,  con- 
tinues from  three  till  six.     If  couriers  arrive, 
the  king  retires  a  moment  to  read  the  dis- 
patches and  returns.     There  is  always  some 
music  going  on,  to  which  he  listens,  and 
which   has  an  excellent  effect.     He  talks 
with  such  of  the  ladies  as  are  accustomed  to 
enjoy  that  honor.    In  short,  they  leave  play 
at  six ;  there  is  no  trouble  of  counting,  for 
there   is  no  sort  of  counters ;    the    pools 
consist  of  at  least  five,  perhaps  six  or  seven 
hundred  louis  ;  the  bigger  ones  of  a  thousand 
or  twelve  hundred.     At  first,  each  person 
pools  twenty,  which  is  a  hundred,  and  the 
dealer  afterwards  pools  ten.     The   person 
who  holds  the  knave  is  entitled  to  four  louis ; 
they  pass ;  and  when  they  play  before  the 
pool  is  taken,   they  forfeit  sixteen,  which 
teaches  them  not  to  play  out  of  turn.   Talk- 
ing is  incessantly  going  on,  and  there  is  no 
end   of  hearts.     'How   many  hearts  have 
yuu  V     '  I  have  two.'     •  I  have  three.'     '  I 
have  one.'     'I  have  four.'     'He  has  only 
three  then.'   '  He  has  only  four.'   And  Dan- 
geau is  delighted  with  all  this  chatter ;  he 
sees  through  the  game ;  he  draws  his  con- 
clusions ;  he  discovers  which  is  the  person 
he  wants;  truly  he  is  your  only  man  for 
holding  the  cards.     At  six,  the  carriages  are 
at  the  door.     The  king  is  in  one  of  them 
with  Madame  de  Montespan ;  Monsieur  and 
Madame  de  Thianges,  and  honest  D'Heudi- 
court  in  a  fool's  paradise  on  the  stool.    You 
know  how  these  open  carriages  are  made  ?— 
they  do  not  sit  face  to  face,  but  all  looking 
.  the  same  way.    The  quean  occupies  another 
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with  the  princess ;  and  the  rest  come  flock- 
ing, as  it  may  happen.  There  are,  then,  gon- 
dolas on  the  canal,  and  music ;  and  at  ten 
they  come  back,  and  then  there  is  a  play ; 
and  twelve  strikes,  and  they  go  to  sapper, 
and  thus  rolls  round  the  Saturday.  If  I 
were  to  tell  you  how  often  you  were  asked 
after ;  how  many  questions  were  put  to  me, 
without  waiting  for  answers;  how  often  I 
neglected  to  answer  ;  how  little  they  cared, 
or  how  much  less  I  did,  you  would  see  the 
iniqua  carte  [the  wicked  court]  before  you  in 
all  its  perfection.  However,  it  never  was  so 
pleasant  before,  and  everybody  wishes  it 
may  last. 

Of  this,  as  of  many  others  of  the  brilliant 
scenes  she  depicts,  it  may  certainly  be  aver- 
red, that  more  attention  seems  to  be  paid  to 
the  truth  than  to  the  moral  effect  of  the  pic- 
ture. But  this,  we  think,  after  all,  proceeds 
rather  from  truthfulness  being  the  chief  cha- 
racteristic of  her  mind,  than  from  any  essen- 
tial want  either  of  the  feeling  or  knowledge 
of  what  is  perfectly  correct  and  seemly.  She 
has  one  thing  to  do— often  in  one  moment — 
to  give  her  daughter  the  how,  when,  and 
where,  of  certain  occurrences  :  and  she  does 
it  right  off,  in  half-a-dozen  words,  naturally, 
accurately,  and  to  the  very  life.  How  else 
could  all  she  tells  ever  have  been  told  ?  *  I 
see  nothing,'  she  says,  '  except  what  I  tell 
you  ;'  and  the  fear  never  suggests  itself  to 
her,  that  one  who  already  knows  her  heart 
and  mind  on  all  subjects,  will  be  apt  to  mis- 
apprehend her,  or  draw  the  wrong  conclu- 
sion. When  she  has  more  time,  though  she 
never  proses,  she  is  quite  ready  to  moralize 
like  her  neighbors ;  and  sometimes  she  does 
so  by  a  single  exclamation,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing lively  passage,  of  which  we  gladly  again 
avail  ourselves  of  Leigh  Hunt's  exquisite 
translation : — 

*  Paris,  29th  November,  1679. 
.  .  .  .  '  I  have  been  to  this  wedding  of 
Madame  de  Louvais.  How  shall  I  describe 
it  ?  Magnificence,  illuminations,  all  France, 
dresses  all  gold  and  brocade,  jewels,  bra- 
ziers full  of  fire  and  stands  full  of  flowers, 
confusions  of  carriages,  cries  out  of  doors, 
flambeaux,  pushings  back,  people  knocked 
up — in  short,  a  whirlwind,  a  distraction ; 
questions  without  answers,  complaints  with- 
out knowing  what  is  said,  civilities  without 
knowing  who  is  spoken  to,  feel  entangled  in 
trains.  From  the  middle  of  all  this,  issue  in- 
quiries after  your  health,  which,  not  being 
answered  as  quick  as  lightning,  the  inquirers 
pass  on,  contented  to  remain  in  the  state  of 


ignorance  and  indifference  in  which  they 
were  made.  0  vanity  of  vanities/ — pretty 
little  de  Mouchy  has  had  the  small-pox.  6 
vanity,'  <fcc. 

.  There  are  many  curious  notices  of  the  poi- 
soners scattered  through  the  letters ;  we  shall 
give  a  few  extracts  concerning  the  monster 
Brinvilliers,  whom  one  of  her  confessors  an- 
nounced to  be  a  saint,  and  whose  bones  were 
accordingly  in  great  request  by  the  ignorant 
and  superstitious  mob  who  surrounded  her 
scaffold.  Madame  de  SeVigne  stood  on  the 
bridge  of  Notre  Dame,  with  a  shudder  saw 
her  pass  to  her  execution,  and  writes  thus 
of  her  to  her  daughter : — 

'  Nothing  is  spoken  of  but  the  speeches, 
actions,  and  gestures  of  Madame  de  Brinvfl- 
liers.  What  do  you  think  of  her  saying,  that 
she  was  afraid  she  had  forgotten  to  mention 
in  her  confession,  that,  among  others,  she 
had  poisoned  her  own  father !  The  pecca- 
dilloes of  which  she  is  apprehensive  of  hav- 
ing been  oblivious  are  really  admirable.  It 
seems  she  loved  this  St.  Croix  [another  pri- 
soner], wished  to  marry  him,  and  often  poi- 
soned her  husband  with  this  intention.  St 
Croix,  however,  not  much  relishing  the  no- 
tion of  marrying  a  woman  quite  as  wicked  as 
himself,  administered  a  counter-poison  to  the 
poor  husband ;  who,  having  been  thus  tossed 
about  five  or  six  times,  sometimes  poisoned, 
sometimes  unpoisoned,  is  still  alive,  and  now 
comes  forward  to  solicit  a  pardon  for  his  dear 
better  half !  .  .  .  . 

'  The  Brinvilliers  affair  continues  to  run  its 
course.  One  of  the  stories  is,  that  she  mads 
some  pies  of  young  pigeons,  in  which  she 
mixed  poison.  After  eating  of  the  pies,  seve- 
ral people  died — not  anybody  she  particu- 
larly wished  to  kill ;  she  was  merely  trying 
experiments,  to  assure  herself  that  her  poi- 
sons were  effectual.  The  Chevalier  de  Guet, 
who  had  been  at  one  of  these  pretty  repasts, 
died  of  it  some  time  ago.  The  other  day,  she 
inquired  if  he  were  dead  ;  they  told  her  no. 
"  Indeed,"  she  said  with  an  indifferent  air; 
"  he  must  have  a  hard  life/'  M.  de  la 
Rochefoucault  swears  to  the  truth  of  this. . . 

'  At  last  all  is  over,  and  Brinvilliers  is  is 
the  air.  After  her  execution,  her  poor  little 
body  was  thrown  into  a  great  fire,  and  her 
ashes  scattered  to  the  four  winds.  Yes,  she 
is  now  part  of  the  air  we  breathe ;  and  by  the 
blending  together  of  subtile  principles,  the 
poisoning  mania  may,  one  of  these  days,  seiie 
and  very  much  astonish  some  of  us  !  Her 
life  has  been  even  more  frightful  than  we  had 
imagined.  Ten  times  she  tried  to  poison  her 
father  before  she  accomplished  it ;  her  bro- 
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ihers,  one  of  her  children,  herself — but  this 
last  only  for  the  purpose  of  trying  a  coun- 
ter-poison ;  and  all  this  mixed  up  with  a 
Seat  deal  of  love  and  endearing  confidence, 
edea  was  nothing  to  her.  At  six  o'clock 
she  was  brought  in  a  cart,  naked  to  the 
shift,  and  with  a  rope  round  her  neck,  to 
make  the  amende  honorable  at  Notre  Dame, 
and  went  on  from  thence  in  the  same  cart. 
From  the  bridge  I  saw  her,  lying  back  in  the 
straw  in  her  shift ;  a  confessor  on  one  side, 
and  the  executioner  at  the  other.  The  sight 
made  me  shudder.  Never  was  so  great  a 
crowd  seen,  and  never  before  was  Paris  so 

moved  and  so  attentive 

'One  little  word  more  of  Brinvilliers. 
She  has  died  as  she  lived — thai  is  to  say, 
resolutely.  She  entered  the  room  in  which 
they  were  to  put  her  to  the  rack,  and  seeing 
three  pails  of  water  there,  said :  "  It  must 
be  to  bathe  me  you  have  prepared  all  this ; 
you  cannot  suppose  that  any  one  of  my  size 
could  possibly  drink  it  all."  She  listened  to 
the  sentence  which  had  that  morning  been 
given  against  her  withont  betraying  either 
weakness  or  fear,  and  towards  the  end  begged 
it  might  be  read  over  again,  saying,  that  the 
cart  had  so  shaken  her,  she  could  not  at  once 
attend  to  anything  else.  Desgrais — by  whose 
means  she  had  been  taken — rode  on  horse- 
back before  the  cart:  as  they  went  along, 
she  asked  her  confessor  to  put  the  execu- 
tioner in  front  of  her,  "  in  order,"  she  said, 
"  that  I  may  be  spared  the  sight  of  that  de- 
testable Desgrais,  who  caught  me!"  The 
confessor  reproved  her  for  this  sentiment. 
"Ah,  my  God!"  she  cried,  "I  ask  pardon: 
let  them  torment  me  with  his  horrid  6ight." 
....  She  mounted  the  scaffold  by  the  lad- 
der with  bare  feet;  and  during  a  whole 
quarter  of  an  hour,  the  executioner  went  on 
adjusting,  trimming,  and  setting  her  to  rights. 
This  caused  a  great  murmur,  and  was  a  great 
cruelty.  Next  morning  a  search  was  made  for 
her  bones — the  people  believing  that  she  was 
a  saint.  Of  her  two  confessors,  one  insisted 
that  she  ought  to  avow  everything,  and  the 
other  not.  She  laughed  at  this  diversity  of 
opinion,  and  said :  "  You  see  I  can,  in  con- 
science, do  whichever  pleases  me."  It  has 
not  pleased  her  to  avow  anything.  Penan- 
tier,  who  was  suspected,  will  come  out  whiter 
than  snow.  The  public  is  not  content.  Think 
of  the  misfortune !  This  creature  has  refused 
to  say  one  word  of  what  is  wanted,  and  has 
told  what  nobody  was  asking :  for  example, 

she  said  that  M.  F had  sent  Glasu,  the 

poison-apothecary,  into  Italy,  to  seek  for  a 
certain  herb,  from  which  poison  is  made. 


What  a  dreadful  allegation;  and  what  a  pre- 
text to  ruin  this  unfortunate  man!  Much 
more  is  said,  but  this  is  enough  for  to-day.' 

These  few  quotations  must  suffice;  we 
should  like  to  have  doubled  them ;  but  were 
they  multiplied  a  hundredfold,  they  would 
still  form  but  an  insignificant  portion  of  the 
nine  volumes  of  letters,  the  greater  part  of 
which  are  from  her  hand,  and  most  of  tbem 
as  lively  and  natural  as  the  specimens  now 
given.  The  chief  part  of  the  correspondence 
is  addressed  to  her  daughter;  but  when 
living  with  her  at  Grignan,  or  when  the 
daughter  comes  to  her,  still  the  nimble  pen 
is  never  at  rest.  Constant  letters  then  pass 
between  her  and  Madame  de  la  Fayette,  M. 
de  Coulanges,  or  any  other  of  her  friends 
who  may  happen  to  be  at  a  distance ;  so  that 
in  all  these  years,  we  are  pleasantly  kept  au 
courant  of  all  the  best  Parisian  news  and 
gossip.  With  her  keen  and  ardent  feelings, 
she  has  always  plenty  of  anxiety  to  undergo ; 
often  frets  unreasonably  at  supposed  ills  that  - 
may  have  befallen  the  idolized  daughter; 
even  occasionally,  though  in  a  good-humored 
way,  ventures  to  arraign  Providence  for 
"  cross  accidents,"  or  for  having  decreed  that 
they  should  live  at  a  distance  from  each 
other ;  and  says :  "  one  must  be  mad  to  con- 
tinue to  love  life,"  while  loving  it  heartily  all 
the  time.  But  whether  things  are  going 
well  or  ill  with  her,  and  whether  at  Paris, 
Livry,  Brittany,  or  Provence,  she  has  the 
same  admirable  animal  spirits,  the  same 
clear,  lively  mind  and  social  heart;  is  the 
delight  and  pride  of  her  friends ;  ever  deeply 
interested  in  all  that  concerns  them,  and 
equally  ready  to  weep  or  to  rejoice  with 
them,  with  all  the  energy  of  her  healthy, 
vigorous,  and  affectionate  nature. 

In  her  later  years,  she  was  occasionally 
afflicted  with  rheumatism,  but  she  had  a 
good  constitution,  and  all  her  life  enjoyed 
excellent  health.  It  was  probably  owing  to 
this  blessing,  that  she  preserved  her  good 
looks  to  a  very  late  period.  Bussy  speaks 
of  her  as  "  fresh  and  fair"  at  forty-six  years 
of  age;  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery,  of  her 
being  "  still  handsome"  at  fifty- two ;  and  her 
cousin,  de  Coulanges,  often  lovingly  calls  her 
"  La  Mere  Boaut6."  She  bore  her  declining 
years  with  patience  and  cheerfulness.  Like 
all  persons  of  lively  imagination,  she  had  mo- 
ments of  apprehension  about  the  ravages  that 
time  must  make ;  as  when  she  writes  to 
her  daughter  in  her  middle  age  :  "  For  my 
part,  I  see  the  way  time  flies  with  horror, 
bringing  in  its  train  dreadful  old  age,  infir- 
mities, and  last  of  all  death ;  such  must  be 
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the  reflections  of  a  person  of  my  age ;"  but 
she  immediately  adds:  "  Pray  to  God  for  me, 
my  daughter,  that  he  may  enable  me  to  draw 
the  conclusion  Christianity  inculcates  on  us 
all."  And  when  the  fatal  certainty  that  she 
had  grown  old  is  forced  upon  her — a  contin- 
gency she  had  either  forgotten,  or,  thanks  to 
her  green  heart  and  still  lively  intellect,  re- 
membered in  no  painful  sense — though  for  a 
moment  she  is  thrown  down,  and,  like  Job, 
inclined  to  reason  rather  than  submit,  it  is 
only  for  a  moment.  The  passage  to  which 
we  allude  has  been  quoted  against  her.  We 
give  it,  as  characteristic  of  the  perfectly  natu- 
ral flow  of  her  ideas : — 

"  So  you  were  struck,  as  I  was,  with  Ma- 
dame de  la  Fayette's  expression,  blended  with 
so  much  kindness."  [The  expression  was  : 
"  You  are  old  now."]  "  Though  I  do  not 
altogether  forget  this  truth,  yet  I  own  I  was 
startled  by  it,  not  feeling  any  infirmity  that 
reminds  me  of  my  old  age.  I  often  reflect 
that  the  conditions  of  life  are  hard  enough. 
It  seems  that  we  are  dragged  on  against  our 
will  to  the  period  when  old  age  must  be  en- 
dured. I  see  it ;  I  have  come  to  it ;  and  I 
would  fain,  if  I  could  help  it,  not  go  any  fur- 
ther— not  advance  a  single  step  more  on  the 
road  of  pains,  sorrows,  losses  of  memory,  and 
disfigurements ;  yet  I  hear  a  voice  say  :  "  You 
must  go  on  in  spite  of  yourself,  or  if  you  will 
not  go  on,  you  must  die" — another  extremity 
from  which  nature  recoils.  Such  is  the  lot, 
however,  of  all  who  advance  beyond  middle 
life.  What  is  their  resource  ?  To  think  of 
the  will  of  God,  and  of  the  universal  law,  and 
so  restore  reason  to  its  place,  and  be  patient. 
Be  you  patient,  also,  my  dear  child,  and  do 
not  let  your  affection  soften  into  such  tears  as 
reason  must  condemn." 

This  was  written  in  1689,  when  she  was  in 
her  sixty-third  year.  Seven  years  after- 
wards, and  without  experiencing  any  great 
increase  of  the  natural  infirmities,  to  which 
she  seems  here  to  look  forward  with  some 
dread,  she  caught  malignant  small-pox — that 
terrible  scourge  of  mankind  in  those  times — 
and  died  at  her  daughter's  house,  the  Cha- 
teau de  Grignan,  in  1696,  at  the  age  of 
seventy  ;  surrounded  by  her  descendants, 
and  tenderly  waited  on  and  nursed  by  Made- 
moiselle de  Marseillac,  the  daughter  of  Roche- 
foucault. 

The  beloved  Madame  de  Grignan  only  sur- 
vived her  nine  years.  She  is  said  to  have 
died  of  a  broken  heart  soon  after  the  death 
of  her  only  son,  a  handsome,  brave,  young 
officer,  who  is  spoken  of  by  his  grandmother 
as  "caring  JittJe  for  his  books,  but  not  on 


|  that  account  the  less  kissed  and  caressed," 
whose  destiny,  she  says,  it  is  to  be  perfectly 
beloved,  and  who,  rather  to  our  surprise,  we 
find  studying  good-breeding  at  the  feet  of 
Ninon  de  l'Enclos — a  very  doubtful  advan- 
tage, which  was  thus  enjoyed  by  no  fewer 
than  three  generations  of  Madame  de  Se- 
vigne's  family :  her  husband,  son,  and  grand* 
son. 

Besides  Blanche  Ademar,  whose  childhood 
was  sweetly  passed  beside  the  loving  grand- 
mother, and  who,  as  we  before  mentioned, 
became  a  nun,  Madame  de  Grignan  left  only 
one  child,  that  charming  Pauline,  of  whom 
we  hear  so  much  that  is  interesting  and  plea- 
sant in  the  latter  years  of  Madame  de  Se- 
vigne.  She  had  something  of  her  grand- 
mother's Jooks  and  bright  wit ;  but  was  more 
like  her  mother  in  gravity  of  disposition. 
She  married  Louis  de  Simiane,  Marquis 
d'Esparron,  who  was  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  English  family  of  the  Hays ;  and 
some  of  the  descendants  of  this  marriage  are 
still  living,  though  we  have  long  lost  the 
dear  names  of  Rabutin,  Se>ign6,  and  Gri- 
gnan. 

We  rather  agree  with  the  Abbe  Vauxelle 
in  having  no  very  great  affection  for  "  la 
plus  jolie  fille  de  France"  Madame  de  Gri- 
gnan. All  honor  to  her  beauty,  wit,  and  sur- 
passing talents;  but  the  philosophic  cold- 
ness with  which  she  occasionally  answers  her 
mother's  over-anxious  affection,  jars  painfully 
on  our  feelings.  No  doubt,  the  mother's  love 
was  somewhat  sinful  and  inordinate ;  she  her- 
self knew  it ;  often  felt  compunction  for  the 
excess ;  prayed  to  be  forgiven  for  her  idol- 
atry ;  and  finding  herself  too  weak  to  sacri- 
fice it,  was  at  least  humble  in  the  indulgence. 
But  the  daughter's  haughty  Cartesianism, 
and  numerous  and  bitter  dislikes,  rather  re- 
volt us  ;  and  we  cannot  forget,  that  her  mo- 
ther's pen  is  never  dipped  in  gall,  except  for 
her  gratification.  Madame  de  Sevigne  was 
thoroughly  sweet- blooded.  Even  when  she 
best  ridicules  Mademoiselle  dePlexis,  and  most 
reviles  Madame  de  Marans,  we  feel  that  she 
is  only  ill-natured  out  of  good- nature,  and 
that  there  is  not  a  spark  of  real  malice  in  her 
heart.  There  was  too  much  of  love  and  of 
natural  piety  there  to  leave  room  for  hatred. 
"  For  any  sake,"  she  says  to  her  daughter  on 
one  occasion,  "  do  n't  let  us  take  the  bur- 
den of  a  hatred  upon  our  shoulders ;  'tis  a 
weary  load."  And  so  it  would  have  been  to 
her  ;  but  the  daughter's  less  healthy  nature 
required  the  bitter  stimulant,  and  the  tender 
mother  was  too  indulgent  alwayb  to  withhold 
it. 
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There  are  many  opinions  among  Madame  de 
Se  vigne's  greatest  admirers,  88  to  what  consti- 
tuted the  main  secret  of  her  great  attraction. 
One  places  it  in  her  perfect  womanliness ; 
another  in  her  abandon  ;  another  in  the  large* 
ness  of  her  faculties,  in  her  having  "  carried 
to  the  highest  perfection  all  the  ordinary 
talents  proper  to  her  sex ;"  and  yet  another, 
in  the  unconscious  art  with  which  she  com- 
municates her  own  ease,  wit,  and  natural 
grace  to  those  with  whom  she  converses — a 
miraculous  gift  indeed,  and  one  which,  to  use 
her  own  words,  "  ought  one  day  to  gain  her 
a  statue."    Sir  James  Macintosh  thinks  that 
her  great  charm  lav  in  her  natural  virtue  ; 
and  certainly  nobody  so  impulsive  was  ever 
so  often  in  the  right ;  for  in  her  the  clear  intel- 
lect as  constantly  and  intuitively  directed  the 


heart,  as  the  heart  the  intellect,  and  from  such 
union  and  perfect  accord  must  ever  come  the 
finest  moral  harmonies.     And  Mr.  Hunt,  last 
and  best,  pronounces  it  to  lie  in  her  truth ; 
finely  adding :  "  Truth,  wit,  and  animal  spirits, 
compose  the  secret  of  her  delightfulness ;  but 
truth,  above  all,  for  it  is  that  which  shows  all 
the  rest  to  be  true."     But  in  whichever  of 
these  directions  lay  the  cause,  there  is  no 
doubt  as  to  the  effect — that  she  does  charm 
us — that  we  heartily  love  her ;  better  per- 
haps than  her  wit,  better  than  her  good  sense, 
vivacity,  and  fine  taste— better  even  than  her 
virtue ;  and  since  it  is  so  difficult  to  decide 
on  what  it  is  that  so  pleases  and  draws  us  to 
her,  we  must  even  be  content  to  conclude, 
like  the  lover  in  the  old  song,  that 

MTU  Cynthia  altogether." 
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From  time  to  time  we  are  startled  by  the 
resuscitation  of  the  works  of  some  author, 
whose  name  has  long  ceased  to  exist  except 
in  catalogues,  and  on  whose  works  the  gray 
dust  of  centuries  has  been  allowed  to  accu- 
mulate.    There  exists  a  class  of  litterateurs 
whose  occupation  is  precisely   that  of  the 
seekers  for  buried  treasures.     Conscious  that 
of  themselves  they  are  not  able  to  create 
anything  which  can  interest  or  attract  the 
public  mind,  they  are  diligent  in  their  en- 
deavors to    find  out  some  previous  creation 
or  deposit  which  has  hitherto  evaded   the 
researches  of  their  brethren,  but  which,  when 
scoured,  burnished,  and  re-gilded,  may  be  of 
ralue  enough  to  excite,  in  our  days,  that  at- 
tention which  it  could  not  command  when  new. 
Nor  is  this  altogether  so  hopeless  a  field  of 
enterprise  as  one  might  at  first  sight  imagine. 
Diaries  and  autobiographies  which  assuredly 
would   have  received  no  favor  if  published 
before  or  immediately  after  the  death  of  their 
compilers,  become  valuable  after  the  lapse  of 
a  century  or  two.     They  afford  some  of  the 
beat  contributions  to  history,  by  enabling  us 
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accurately  to  understand  the  domestic  man- 
ners of  the  times  to  which  they  refer ;  and 
the  labor  and  cost  which  has  been  expended 
upon  their  reprint  or  late  emergence  from  ma- 
nuscript, by  the  various  book-clubs  through- 
out the  kingdom,  has  been  well  recompensed 
by  the  superior  facilities  they  have  given  to 
the  labors  of  the  modern  historian.     But, 
though  a  valuable  manuscript  may  now  and 
then  be  recovered,  it  is,  we  apprehend,  a 
rarer  circumstance  to  light  upon  an  utterly 
neglected  book,  which,  when  reprinted,  is 
found  to  be  of  such  excellence  or  interest  as 
to  excite  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  some  sur- 
prise that  it  should  so  long  have  remained 
unknown,    or  that,  at  the  very  least,  the 
name  of  the  writer  should  not  have  been  fa- 
miliar to  his  ears.     Many  authors  whose 
works  are  not  looked  at  by  one  naan  out  of 
ten  thousand,   are  tolerably  well  known  by 
name.     They  have  found  a  niche  in  histories 
of  literature,  and  the  like  ;  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  their  writings  form  part  of  the 
cargo  of  the  common  vessel,  though  it  may 
be   they   are  far  down  among  the   ballast. 
Some  survive  simply  in  one  quotation,  and 
owe  their  immortality  to  an  apothegm. 

We  are  not  ashamed  to  confess  that,  until 
the  last  week  or  so,  we  were  entirely  igno- 
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rant  of  the  history  and  writings  of  Bernard 
Palissy.     The  name — Palissy — was  not  alto- 
gether new  to  us  ;  for  a  respected  friend  of 
ours,  whose  taste  lies  in  the  direction  of  old 
china  and  articles  of  vertu,  has  repeatedly 
drawn  our  attention  to  certain  animal  vitti- 
factions  which  he  is  fond  of  exhibiting  as 
choice  specimens  of  Palissy  ware.     We  are, 
however,  most  thankful  to  say,  that  we  never 
had  a  weakness  for  porcelain.     Not  even  the 
touching  persuasiveness  of  a  Nisbet  could 
ever  induce  us  to  hazard  a  bode  for  those 
mysterious  plates  which  look  like  the  products 
of  the  fabled  Serendib.     Bonzes  and  idols  of 
all  sorts,  glazed  or  unglazed,  are  our  aver- 
sion ;  and — not  being  of  the  Medicean  family 
— we  long  not  for  the  possession  of  a  vase. 
At  the  risk"  of  offending  our  fair  country- 
women, we  must  needs  confess  that  we  never 
could  understand  their  diseased  appetite  for 
china.     Of  what  conceivable  use  is  one  of 
those  Lilliputian   teapots,  which   could  not 
contain  the  matter  of  an  ordinary  cup — or  a 
razor-edged  charger,  which  would  certainly 
crack  under  the  weight  of  an  average  slice  of 
bread    and  butter  ?       Dresden    shepherds 
with  gold-spangled  hose,  or  short-petticoated 
(E nones  of  the  same  material,  may  suit  the 
solitude  of  maiden  mantelpieces  in  mansions 
where  there  are  no  children — for,  at  a  certain 
period  of  life,  the  taste  for  artificial  pastorals 
returns,  and  elderly  virgins  still  find  delight 
in  the  perusal  of  Sidney's  Arcadia.     But  in 
no  shape,  save  a  utilitarian  one,  does  china 
find  favor  in  our  eyes.     We  acknowledge  the 
value  of  a  plate  fabricated  in  all  good  faith 
for  the  reception  of  turtle  or  venison ;  but 
we  deny  its  merit  as  an  exposed   drawing- 
room  ornament.     For  what,  in  the  name  of 
famine,  is  the  use  of  displaying"  a  parcel  of 
trenchers  upon  their  edges,  without  even  the 
apology  for  a  banquet  ?   or  what  beauty  is 
there  in  the  porcelain  imitation  of  a  shell, 
which  does  not  exist  tenfold  greater  in  the 
glowing  and  transparent  original  ?     Never- 
theless, we  are  not  inclined  to  be  dogmatical. 
These  opinions  of  ours  may  be  open  to  strong 
censure,  and,  if  challenged,  we  shall  not  con- 
test the  point.     They  are,  indeed,  made  prin- 
cipally for  the  purpose  of  excusing  or  pallia- 
ting our  own  ignorance ;  for,  to  say  the  truth, 
when  our  friend  in  question  was  descanting 
upon  the  merits  of  the  ware  of  Palissy,   we 
had  no  distinct  idea  whether  he  was  referring 
to  a  man  or  to  a  locality.     And  we  have  a 
shrewd  suspicion   that,  notwithstanding  his 
knowledge  of  the  fine  arts,  he  would  hardly 
have  liked  to  have  been  precise  upon  such  a 
point  without  any  previous  notice  of  the  query. 


Mr.  Morley's  book  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  mere  dilettanti  performances.     Had  it 
been  of  that  nature,  howeVer  learned,  we  are 
afraid  it  would  have  escaped  our  notice.  For 
in  this  age,  when  the  arts  are  so  advanced, 
it  is  almost  loss  of  time  to  go  back  to  the 
founders,  and  to  dwell  upon  their  discoveries, 
and  immature  researches,  with  minute  accu- 
racy and  detail.     We  should  all  like  to  know 
how  Raphael  painted,  and  how   Benvenuto 
worked  in  metal ;  because  modern  genius  has 
reared  no  rival  to  such  masters :  but  we  do 
not  care  so  much  for  the  history  of  inventors 
of  minute  branches  of  art,  whose  efforts  have 
since  been  transcended.     What  would  we 
not  give  for  an  authentic  and  minute  account 
of  Guttenberg,  the  father  of  printing,  whose 
earliest  work,  the  Mazarin  Bible,  has  never 
yet,  in  point  of  typography,  been  surpassed  ? 
But  we  can  hardly  be  expected,  however  un- 
grateful it  may  appear,  to  take  like  interest 
in  the  efforts  of  the  men  who,  by  improve- 
ments on  machinery,  have  enabled  us  to  pe- 
ruse at  our  breakfast  tables  the    detailed 
proceedings  of  yesterday.    That  Palissy  was 
a  famous  potter  in  his  day,  may  be  true  ;  but 
pottery  existed  long  before  Palissy.     The 
art    was   practised   among   the   Egyptians, 
Etruscans,  Greeks,  and  Romans  ;  and  the  first 
specimen  which  excited  his  strong  emulation 
was  from  the  hand  of  a  modern  Italian  artist. 
Therefore,  as  an  inventor,  at  least  in  pottery, 
Palissy  appears  not.     He  may  have  learned 
the  art  for  himself,  but  he  learned  nothing 
that  was  not  known  before.     He  may  have 
struck  out  a  new  path — that  is  the  case  with 
every  great  artist — and  made  himself  conspi- 
cuous, in  his  age,  for  a  successful  adaptation 
of  his  talents  to  its  wants,  requirements,  or 
tastes,  however  absurd  the  latter  might  be. 
That  would  hardly  justify  his  resuscitation 
now.     But  Mr.  Money — whom  we  hold  to 
be  no  measure-seeker  of  the  kind   that  we 
have  indicated  above — has  come  athwart  a 
man  who  ought  to  be  withdrawn  from  his 
posthumous  obscurity,  less,  perhaps,  on  ac- 
count of  what  he  did  in  his  limited  and  ob- 
structed sphere,  than   from  his  close  obser- 
vation of  nature,  and  marvellous   inductive 
faculty.     Take  him  at  his  own  trade — that  of 
the  potter — and  he  is  a  wonder.     Not  won- 
derful in  his  results,  but  wonderful  in  his  con- 
quest of  difficulties,  under  which  the  strongest 
man  might  have  succumbed.     We  doubt,  in- 
deed, whether  it  is  possible  to  cite  any  in- 
stance of  more  indomitable  perseverance  than 
is  afforded  by  his  whole  history :  certainly  it 
is  not  from  a  Frenchman  that  we  should  have 
expected  to  receive  so  high  a  moral  lesson. 
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Bernard  Palissy  was  born  of  poor  parents, 
somewhere  in  the  Agenois,  about  the  year 
1610,  when  the  twelfth  Louis  occupied  the 
throne  of  France.     He  was  bred  a  glass 
maker  or  stainer,  and  was  thus  the  professor 
of  a  mystery,  which  Mr.  Morley  asserts  to 
have  been  so  far  privileged  that  a  nobleman 
might  engage  in  it  without  disgrace.     If  so, 
it  is  to  be  regretted,  for  the  sake  of  the  no- 
bility, that  some  more  profitable  occupation 
than  this  had  not  been  assigned  to  them ;  for 
we  are  given  to  understand  that  the  trade 
was  a  remarkably  poor  one,  and  that  those 
who  practised  it  chiefly  compassed  their  live- 
lihood by  wandering  from  place  to  place  re- 
pairing   windows,    very  much  as  modern 
tinkers  perambulate  the  country  with   the 
view   of  mending  kettles.     Our  friend   Mr. 
Borrow,  in  his  £avengro,  gives  rather  a  fas- 
cinating account  of  the  latter  kind  of  circuit ; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  independence  of  a 
cuddy-cart,  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
a  fixed  situation  would  be  preferable.     Pa- 
lissy in  due  time  seems  to  have  entered  upon 
this  nomad  method  of  life,  and  no  doubt  fell 
in    occasionally    with    queer    companions ; 
though  we  demur  to  Mr.  Morley 's  off-hand 
method  of  exhibiting  him   in   contact  with 
remarkable  characters  of  the  day,  and  detail- 
ing their  conversations — a  liberty  for  which 
he  has  not  even  the   shadow  of  a   warrant. 
Palissy,  however,  seems  to  have  cared  less 
for  men  than  for  nature,  of  whose  open  vol- 
ume  he  was  a  most  diligent  student.     He 
bad  no  knowledge  of  Latin  or  Greek,  but  that 
was  not  a  loss  to  him ;  for  natural  philoso- 
phy was  a  science  which  the  ancients  did  not 
thoroughly  cultivate ;  and  mediaeval  learning 
was  always  bitterly  opposed  to  new  theories 
and  to  physical  discoveries.     Perhaps  it  was 
the  antiquity  of  alchemy  and  astrology  which 
enabled  the  professors  of  these  two  absurd 
branches  of  empirical  art  to  maintain  their 
ground.     Even  at  a  much  later  period,  we 
Snow  what  befell  Galileo  for  promulgating 
his  theory  of  the  universe.     He  might  have 
calculated  nativities  to  the  end  of  his   days 
without  encountering  opposition — but  the  in- 
stant that  he  lighted  on  a  truth,  he  became  a 
proper  subject  for  martyrdom. 

In  place,  however,  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
Palissy  contrived  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
designing  and  surveying — accomplishments 
which  were  more  useful  than  a  knowledge 
of  the  perished  languages.  Had  Palissy 
been  a  scholar,  in  the  common  acceptation  of 
the  term,  he  would  no  doubt  have  launched 
into  that  sea  of  polemical  controversy,  which 
at  that  time  raged  over  France,  and  done 


stout  battle  for  the  cause  of  the  Reformed 
religion.  For  this  was  the  age  of  Calvin ; 
and  even  in  France,  Protestantism  had  valiant 
champions.  But  the  old  weapons  of  the 
ecclesiastical  armory  were  not  yet  laid  aside ; 
and  it  required  scholarship  to  answer  the  ar- 
guments and  instances  of  those  who  were  re- 
solved to  resist  innovation.  So  Palissy, 
though  indignant  in  soul  at  the  corruptions 
and  abuses  which  had  spread,  like  ulcerous 
sores,  over  the  whole  face  of  the  church — 
and,  for  that  matter,  of  the  state  too— did 
not  attempt,  by  setting  up  for  a  reformer,  to 
elevate  himself  above  his  humble  sphere. 
He  took  unto  himself  a  wife,  settled  in  the 
little  town  of  Saintes,  or  Xaintes,  and  began 
to  provide,  as  he  best  could,  for  the  wants  of 
an  increasing  family. 

Many  spinsters  entertain  a  secret  grudge 
against  St.  Paul,  on  account  of  his  indifferent 
and  uncordial  acquiescence  in  the  propriety 
of  matrimony.  In  the  general  case,  we  are 
clearly  in  favor  of  the  matrimonial  tie ;  nev- 
ertheless, we  must  express  our  opinion  that 
there  are  some  men  of  peculiar  temperament 
who  would  act  wisely  in  remaining  single. 
Art  is  a  jealous  mistress,  and  makes  most 
desperate  efforts  to  recall  her  votaries  from 
indulgence  in  even  the  purest  of  mundane 
affections.  She  considers  every  attention 
that  is  not  lavished  on  herself  misplaced ; 
and  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  she  generally 
succeeds  in  converting  the  artist  to  that  opi- 
nion. Seldom  does  it  happen  that  the  spi- 
ritual mistress  and  the  fleshly  wife  are  of  one 
mind  touching  the  avocations,  and  even  the 
duties,  of  the  unfortunate  individual  who  has 
plighted  his  faith  to- both.  The  one  points 
to  a  radiant  pinnacle,  and  bids  him  neglect 
everything  else  in  his  efforts  to  attain  it ;  the 
other,  with  more  natural  rhetoric,  shows  him 
her  starving  infants,  and  demands  food, 
which  must  be  won,  through  labor,  at  his 
hands.  Genius  is  most  commonly  poor — 
and  it  is  to  the  poor  man  that  this  most  aw- 
ful alternative  is  presented.  "  Either  forego 
all  chance  of  achieving  fame,  and  devote 
yourself  to  providing  for  your  family,  or 
struggle  forward,  night  and  day,  towards 
the  object  of  your  ambition,  even  though 
you  should  behold  your  children  perishing 
with  hunger."  A  frightful  alternative  truly, 
but  not  so  uncommon  in  its  occurrence  as  the 
superficial  observer  might  suppose. 

But,  like  most  artists,  Palissy  never 
thought  of  this  until  he  found  himself  mar- 
ried, and  a  father ;  and  he  was  not  the  kind 
of  man  to  shrink  from  the  performance  of  a 
duty.    Besides  this,  he  had  not  ^<&  uckk*&. 
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at  the  point  when  art  makes  a  decided  aim. 
There  is  a  period,  and  usually  a  long  one, 
daring  which  a  man,  destined  to  be  great,  is 
occupied  in  collecting  materials  for  what  pur- 
pose he  cannot  tell.  But  the  revelation  is 
suddenly  made,  sometimes  through  the  most 
trivial  incident,  and  then  he  is  aware  of  his 
destiny.  So  he  went  on  surveying,  painting, 
and  designing,  for  a  considerable  time,  no 
doubt  perfectly  happy  and  contented,  though 
not  rich ;  but  the  moment  arrived  when  Art, 
jealous  of  his  domestic  felicity,  sent  him  a 
token,  in  the  shape  of  a  cup,  to  signify  that 
his  hour  was  come.  We  shall  borrow  the 
narrative  from  himself — 

"  Learn  that  it  is  more  than  five  and  twenty 
years  since  there  was  shown  to  me  an  earthen 
cup,  turned,  and  enamelled  with  so  much  beauty, 
that  from  that  time,  I  entered  into  controversy 
with  my  own  thoughts,  recalling  to  mind  several 
suggestions  that  some  people  had  made  to  me  in 
fun  when  I  was  painting  portraits.  Then  seeing 
that  these  were  wiling  out  of  request  in  the  coun- 
try where  I  dwelt  and  that  glass-painting  was  also 
little  patronized,  I  began  to  think  that,  if  I  could 
discover  how  to  make  enamels,  I  could  make 
earthen  vessels  and  other  things  very  prettily,  be- 
cause God  had  gifted  me  with  some  knowledge 
of  drawing ;  and  thereafter,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  I  had  no  knowledge  of  clays,  I  began  to  seek 
for  the  enamels  as  a  man  gropes  in  the  dark. 
Without  having  heard  of  what  materials  the  said 
enamels  were  composed,  I  pounded  in  those  days 
all  the  substances  which  I  could  suppose  likely 
to  make  anything  ;  and  having  pounded  and 
ground  them,  I  bought  a  quantity  of  earthen  pots, 
and  after  having  broken  them  in  pieces,  I  put 
some  of  the  materials  that  I  had  ground  upon  them, 
and  having  marked  them,  I  set  apart  in  writing 
what  drugs  I  had  put  upon  each,  as  a  memoran- 
dum ;  then,  having  made  a  furnace  to  my  fancy, 
I  set  the  fragments  down  to  bake,  that  I  might 
see  whether  my  drugs  were  able  to  produce  some 
whitish  color ;  for  I  sought  only  after  white  ena- 
mel, because  I  had  heard  it  said  that  white  ena- 
mel was  the  basis  of  all  others.  Then,  because 
I  had  never  seen  earth  baked,  nor  could  I  tell  by 
what  degree  of  heat  the  said  enamel  should  be 
melted,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  get  any  re- 
sult in  this  way,  though  my  chemicals  should 
have  been  right;  because  at  one  time  the  mass 
might  have  been  heated  too  much,  at  another 
time  too  little  ;  and  when  the  said  materials  were 
baked  too  little  or  burnt,  I  could  not  at  all  tell 
the  reason  why  J  met  with  no  success,  but  would 
throw  the  blame  on  the  materials,  which  some- 
times, perhaps,  were  the  right  ones,  or  at  least 
could  have  afforded  me  some  hint  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  my  intentions,  if  I  had  been  able  to 
manage  the  fire  in  the  way  that  my  materials  re- 
quired. But  again,  in  working  thus,  1  committed 
a  fault  still  grosser  than  that  above  named ;  for  in 
putting  my  trial  pieces  in  the  furnace,  I  ar- 
Mogedthem  without  consideration,  so  that  if  the 


materials  had  been  the  best  in  the  world,  and  the 
fire  also  the  fittest,  it  was  impossible  for  any  good 
result  to  follow.  Thus,  having  blundered  several 
times  at  a  great  expense,  and  through  much  la* 
bor,  I  was  every  day  pounding  and  grinding 
new  materials,  and  constructing  new  furnaces, 
which  cost  much  money,  and  consumed  my  wood 
and  my  time." 

To  this  pursuit,  so  dreadfully  unpromising, 
Palissy  devoted  the  whole  of  his  time  for 
several  years.  Mr.  Morley  conjectures  thai 
the  cup  in  question,  which  first  stimulated 
his  artistic  invention,  was  brought  from  Italy, 
in  which  country  Luca  della  Robbta,  a  Flor- 
entine sculptor,  had  practised  the  art  of  en- 
amelling. Long,  therefore,  and  circuitous, 
was  the  route  which  Palissy  followed  ;  but 
perhaps  no  nearer  cut  was  possible.  In 
those  days  the  secrets  of  art  were  preserved 
with  uncommon  jealousy ;  indeed,  Palissv 
himself  argues  against  thft  propriety  of  di- 
vulging them  on  account  of  the  consequent 
depreciation.  And,  as  patents  were  then 
unknown,  an  inventor  might  well  be  excused 
if  he  kept  his  discoveries  to  himself.  Even 
on  the  supposition  that  some  knowledge  of 
the  ingredients  of  a  good  enamel  could  have 
been  gained  by  inquiry  and  travel,  poor 
Palissy  had  not  the  means  of  making  such 
investigations.  At  Saintes  he  was  doomed 
to  remain,  and  to  discover  for  himself  every 
step  of  that  process,  which,  if  acquired,  held 
out  far  higher  prospects  for  the  future  than 
any  which  had  previously  dawned  upon  him ; 
but  the  acquirement  of  which  seemed  at  one 
time  to  be  almost  impossible.  At  length 
Palissy  was  brought  to  an  absolute  halt  for 
want  of  means.  As  a  father  and  a  Chris- 
tian, he  was  bound  to  look  after  his  family ; 
and  with  a  sore  heart  he  flung  aside  his  pot- 
sherds, on  which  no  speck  of  enamel  had  yet 
appeared,  and  betook  himself  to  his  old  oc- 
cupations. 

A  small  government  job  in  the  way  of 
surveying  the  neighboring  salt  marshes  some- 
what recruited  his  funds ;  but  no  sooner  did 
he  find  himself  in  possession  of  ready  money, 
than  he  returned  to  his  experiments  with  an 
eagerness  rather  whetted  than  blunted  by 
failure.  Innumerable  were  the  pots  which 
he  purchased,  fractured,  and  baked — count- 
less were  the  combinations  which  he  made  of 
salts,  minerals,  and  metals ;  but  neither  in  his 
own  furnace,  nor  in  those  of  the  potters, 
could  he  succeed  in  producing  even  a  trace 
of  the  enamel.  He  then  tried  the  glass  fur- 
naces, which,  being  of  greater  heat,  were 
better  adapted  for  his  purpose  ;  and  his  first 
favorable  omen  was  the  partial  melting  of 
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some  of  his  compounds,  though  as  yet  there 
tu  no  enamel. 

This  slander  encouragement — if  encourage- 
ment it  can  be  termed — induced  PaDssy  to 
persevere  for  two  yeare  longer  in  a  quest 
which,  to  third  parties,  must  have  appeared 
more  visionary  and  chimerical  than  the  en- 
deavors of  the  alchemists  to  produce  the 
philosopher's  atone.  And  if,  as  the  Potter 
bints  in  more  than  one  passage  of  his  writings, 
Madame  Palissy  did  not  encourage  him  in 
his  researches,  but  on  the  contrary,  opened 
against  him  those  batteries  of  female  argu- 
ment before  which  the  stoutest  of  mankind 
are  wont  to  quail,  we  cannot  at  least  accuse 
her  of  anything  like  intemperate  impatience. 
Indeed,  in  her  eyes  science  must  have  been 
identified  with  selfishness.  Here  was  a  man 
with  a  large  family,  able  to  work,  and  ca 
pable  of  earning  such  wages  as  would  at  al 
events  provide  bis  household  with  suitable 
food  and  raiment — neglecting  bis  business 
utterly,  squandering  what  little  money  he 
had  saved  on  fragments  and  similar  trash, 
buying  pots  and  breaking  them  with  a  reck- 
lessness terrible  to  behold,  and  passing  whole 
nights  among  the  glass-workers  superintend- 
ing the  baking  of  his  worthless  chips,  with- 
out having  advanced,  in  ten  long  years,  a 
single  step  towards  the  discovery !  Madame 
Palissy  was  human.  Could  she  look  at  her 
little  children  with  their  pinched  countenances 
and  naked  feet — at  her  own  tattered  gown — 
at  her  wretched  fire  and  miserable  fare,  with- 
out cursing  in  her  heart,  and  oftentimes 
aloud,  the  infatuation  of  her  obstinate 
Spouse  ?  We  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  she  would  have  judged  him  more  le- 
niently had  he  been  addicted  to  drinking  in- 
stead of  science.  And  certain  it  is  that  it 
would  have  been  more  easy  to  reclaim  a 
toper  from  a  tavern  than  Palissy  from  that 
everlasting  furnace. 

A  woman  has  a  great  deal  in  her  power 
if  she  perseveres  in  badgering  her  husband  ; 
and  Madame  Palissy,  by  dint  of  uninter- 
mitting  reproach,  very  nearly  succeeded  in 
carrying  her  point.  One  last  effort  the  des- 
pairing artist  made,  and  he  resolved,  if  this 
should  prove  abortive,  to  abandon  the  search 
for  ever.  He  prepared  no  less  than  three 
hundred  trial-pieces,  which  he  committed  to 
the  furnace,  and  sate  himself  down  to  wait 
the  result.  Not  the  unfledged  author  at  the 
first  appearance  of  his  verses  in  the  poetical 
corner  of  a  newspaper — not  the  lawyer  at 
the  sight  of  his  earliest  brief  with  a  fee 
marked  upon  it — not  a  Whig  official  at  the 
advent   of  quarter-day — can   experience   a 
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spasm  of  more  unmitigated  joy  than  thrilled 
the  frame  of  Palissy  when  he  perceived  that 
one  out  of  his  three  hundred  pieces,  when 
withdrawn  from  the  furnace,  was  covered  with 
that  very  enamel  which  he  had  toiled  so  long 
to  discover]  We  doubt  whether  his  wife 
entirely  shared  in  his  transports.  She  might, 
perhaps,  be  slow  to  understand  the  enormous 
merits  of  this  discovery,  which  did  not  seem 
to  justify  or  afford  the  means  for  any  more 
generous  adjustment  of  the  household  econo- 
my. Indeed,  like  the  spouse  of  the  Scottish 
mathematician  who  had  succeeded,  after  the 
labor  of  months,  in  solving  the  knottiest  of 
problems,  she  was  surely  entitled  to  put  the 
question — "  Weel ;  now  that  you've  gruppit 
the  kittle  thing,  what's  the  worth  o't  in 
punds  Scots  ?"  History  does  not  record  tile 
mathematician's  answer ;  nor  does  Palissy 
say  a  word  about  the  exultation  of  Madame. 
What  followed  was  still  more  disastrous. 
Writing  years  afterwards,  Palissy  admits  that 
he  was  "a  great  ass  ;"  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  after  his  discovery,  he  committed 
more  blunders  than  before.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  he  set  about  making  earthen  vessels, 
an  art  to  which  he  had  served  no  apprentice- 
ship, and  of  which  he  did  not  understand 
the  rudiments — viz.,  the  composition  or  com- 
bination of  earths  suited  for  that  purpose. 
This  cost  him  some  seven  or  eight  months  ; 
and  then  he  set  about  erecting  a  furnace  for 
himself,  on  the  model  of  that  belonging  to 
the  glass- workers.  Heaven  only  knows  how 
the  unhappy  family  fared  all  this  time ! 
An  ingenious  modern  writer  has  attempted 
to  depict  the  sorrows  of  Mrs.  Milton ;  if 
she  wishes  for  a  subject  affording  scope  for 
more  development  of  passion,  we  recommend 
her  to  try  her  hand  on  an  autobiography 
of  Madame  Palissy.  Here  he  is  st  his  fur- 
nace:— 

"  I  began  to  erect  for  myself  a  furnace  like  that 
of  the  glasB- workers,  which  I  built  with  more 
labor  than  1  can  tell;  for  it  was  requisite  that  I 
should  be  the  mason  to  myself,  that  I  should  tem- 
per my  own  mortar,  that  I  should  draw  the  water 
with  which  it  was  tempered ;  also  it  wss  requisite 
that  I  should  go  myself  to  seek  the  bricks  and 
carry  them  upon  my  hack,  because  Ihad  no  means 
to  pay  a  single  man  for  aid  in  this  affair.  I  suc- 
ceeded with  my  pots  in  the  first  baking;  bat  when 
't  came  to  the  second  baking,  I  endured  suffering 
ind  labor  such  as  no  man  would  believe.  For 
nstead  of  reposing  after  my  past  toil,  I  was  obliged 
o  work  for  the  space  of  more  than  a  month,  night 
ind  day,  to  grind  the  materials  of  which  I  had 
made  that  beautiful  enamel  at  the  glass-furnace; 
and  when  I  had  around  them,  I  covered  therewith 
the  vessels  that  fhad  made  ;  this  done,  f  put  the 
fire  into  my  furnace  by  two  mau.tt.v*»  *  '    " 
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done  at  the  glass-houses ;  I  also  pat  my  vessels 
into  the  furnace  to  bake  and  melt  the  enamel 
which  I  had  spread  over  them.    Bat  it  was  an 
unhappy  thing  for  me ;  for  though  I  spent  six  days 
and  six  nights  before  the  said  furnace,  feeding  it 
with  wood  incessantly  through  its  two  mouths,  it 
was  not    possible  to  make  the  said  enamel  melt, 
and  I  was  like  a  man  in  desperation.    And,  al- 
though quite  stupefied  with  labor,  1  counselled  to 
myself,  that  in  my  enamel  there  might  be  too 
little  of  the  substance  which  should  make  the 
others  melt ;  and,  seeing  this,  I  began  once  more 
to  pound  and  grind  the  before-named  materials,  all 
the  time  without  letting  my  furnace  cool.    In  this 
way   I  had  doable  labor — to  pound,  grind,  and 
maintain  the  fire.    When  1  had  thus  compounded 
my  enamel,  I  was  forced  to  go  again  and  purchase 
pots,  in  order  to  prove  the  said  compound,  seeing 
that  I  had  lost  all  the  vessels  which  I  had  made 
myself.    And  having  covered  the  new  pieces  with 
the  said  enamel,  I  put  them  into  the  furnace,  keep- 
ing the  fire  still  at  its  height ;  but  thereupon  oc- 
curred to  me  a  new  misfortune,  which  caused 
great  mortification ;  namely,  that  the  wood  having 
tailed  me,  I  was  forced  to  burn  the  palings  which 
maintained  the  boundaries  of  my  garden ;  which 
being  burnt  also,  I  was  forced  to  burn  the  tables 
and  the  flooring  of  my  house,  to  cause  the  melting 
of  the  second  composition.     I  suffered  an  anguish 
I  cannot  speak,  for  I  was  quite  exhausted  and 
dried  up  by  the  heat  of  the  furnace :  it  was  more 
than  a  month  since  my  shirt  had  been  dry  upon  me. 
Further  to  console  me,  I  was  the  object  of  mock- 
ery ;  and  even  those  from  whom  solace  was  due  ran 
crying  through  the  town  that  I  was  burning   my 
floors  !     And  in  this  way  my  credit  was  taken 
from  me,  and  I  was  regarded  as  a  madman." 

Stay,  lady  fair !  From  that  unusual  frown 
upon  your  sweet  forehead,  we  conjecture 
that  you  highly  disapprove  of  the  conduct  of 
Madame  Palissy.  You  say  that  it  was  ex- 
tremely improper  in  her  to  reveal  the  con- 
duct of  her  husband  to  the  neighbors  ?  Let 
us  see.  You  have  been  six  months  married 
— indeed !  actually  nine  ? — to  the  husband 
of  your  choice  ;  and  you  are  now  comfortably 
settled  in  a  small  house,  attempting  to  make 
ends  meet,  upon  an  income  of  five  hundred 
a-year.  Now,  let  us  suppose  that  your  hus- 
band (who  is  a  most  excellent  fellow,  but, 
fortunately  for  you,  anything  but  a  conjuror) 
had,  a  week  or  two  after  you  were  located  in 
your  new  dwelling-house,  deserted  the  draw- 
ing-room for  the  laundry,  caused  an  enormous 
fire  to  be  lighted  therein,  and  spent  unheard- 
of  sums  in  the  purchase  of  quicksilver,  antimo- 
ny, platinum,  palladium,  tellurium,  bismuth, 
borax,  and  all  manner  of  drugs  and  minerals. 
Suppose  that,  when  you  received  the  month- 
ly butcher's  bill,  you  had  to  descend,  not  to 
the  study,  where  your  better  half  ought  to 
be,  coopering  a  condescendence,  or  elabo- 
raiing  pleas  m  Jaw,  but  to  a  lower  depth 


still,  where  you  found    him   begrimed  like 
Vulcan,  puffing  at  bellows,  very  dirty,  and 
altogether  unfit  for  the  reception  of  visitors 
— would  you  not  be  inclined  slightly  to  re- 
monstrate against  this  very  unbecoming  and 
altogether  incomprehensible  conduct  ?     And 
if,  in  answer  to  your  inquiry  for  the  means 
of  liquidating  the  account,  he  were  to  point 
to  the  furnace,  and  to  assure  you  that  at 
least  three  months'  income  had  vanished  up 
the  chimney,  would  you,  or  would  you  not, 
feel  rather  incensed  at  the  avowal  ?     Now, 
let  us  go  a  little  further.    Suppose  your 
credit  with   the   butcher,  as  also  with  the 
baker  (not  to  mention  the  suspicious  individ- 
uals whose  groceries  and  beer  you  intended 
to  consume),  was  at  an  end,  and  that  they 
quietly  hinted  at  the  system  of  argent  comp- 
tant.    Suppose,  in  short,  Jemima ! — for  these 
things  should  be  distinctly  realized — that  you 
had  neither  cash  nor  credit,  and  that  your 
spouse  persisted  obstinately  in  remaining  in 
the  laundry  for  some  purpose  which  you 
could  not  fathom — do  you  really  mean  to 
say  that  you  would  submit  to  such  treat- 
ment ?    Your  fine  feminine  spirit  revolts  at 
the  idea.     But  that  is  not  all.    Suppose  that 
your  coal-merchant  had  declined   to  .serve 
you  any  longer,  and  that,  in  the  absence  of 
fuel,  your  helpmate  had  calmly  come  up  to 
the  dining-room,  armed  with  a  hatchet,  and 
proceeded  to  split  up  the  mahogany  tables 
for  the  set  vice  of  his  infernal  furnace — that 
he  had  made  a  deliberate  attack  upon  the 
flooring,  and  even  hewn  at  the  balustrades — 
nay,  dared  to  invade  your  boudoir  and  lay  a 
sacrilegious  hand  upon  your  ottomans  and 
what-nots — would  you,  with  all  your  feelings 
of  affection  for  him,  have  endured  such  an 
outrage  ?     Not  you.     You  would   have  fa- 
vored him   with   your  opinion  in  language 
more  vehement  than  endearing ;  and,  if  the 
monster  still  persisted  in  his  demolition  of 
the  household  gods,  you  would  have  rushed 
forth,  and  communicated  the  story  of  your 
wrongs  to  all  of  your  friends  and  neighbors. 
No  doubt  you  would  have  been  justified  in 
doing  so.     In  the  situation  we  have  supposed, 
it  would  be  your  bounden  duty  ;  and,  though 
we  love  Palissy,  we  cannot  acquiesce  in  his 
indirect  censures  or  inuendoes  against  his 
wife,  whose  patience,   faith,  and  endurance 
he  had  evidently  tried  far  beyond  the  legiti- 
mate limit. 

After  more  trials  and  experiments  than  it 
is  necessary  for  us  to  specify — after  having 
sold  the  very  clothes  off  his  back  to  pay  the 
wages  of  an  assistant — after  having,  with  his 
own  hands,  which  were  cruelly  lacerated  in 
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the  operation,  taken  down  the  half-vitrified 
furnace,  and  built  another — he  did  at  last 
hit  upon  the  proper  proportions  of  the  en- 
amel : — 

"  When  the  said  colors  were  ground,  I  covered 
all  my  vessels  and  medallions  with  the  said  en- 
amel ;  then,  having  put  and  arranged  them  all 
within  the  furnace,  I  began  to  make  the  fire, 
thinking  to  draw  out  of  my  furnace  three  or  four 
hundred  livres,  and  continued  the  said  fire  until  I 
had  some  sign  and  hope  of  my  enamels  being 
melted,  and  of  my  furnace  being  in  good  order; 
the  next  day,  when  1  came  to  draw  out  my  work, 


that  I  lost  all  countenance;  for,  thou  gh  my  en- 
amels were  good,  and  my  work  was  good,  two 
accidents  had  happened  to  the  furnace  which  had 
spoilt  all ;  and  that  you  may  be  cautious  against 
them,  I  will  tell  you  what  they  were.  It  waa  be- 
cause the  mortar,  of  which  I  had  built  my  fur- 
nace, bad  been  full  of  Bints,  which,  feeling  the 
vehemence  of  the  fire  (at  the  same  time  that  my 
enamels  had  begun  to  liquify),  burst  into  several 
pieces,  making  a  variety  of  cracks  and  explosions 
within  the  said  furnace.  Then,  because  the  splin- 
ters of  these  flints  struck  against  my  work,  the 
enamel,  which  was  already  liquified  and  converted 
into  a  glutinous  matter,  retained  the  said  flints, 
and  held  them  attached  on  all  sides  of  my  vessels 
and  medallions,  which,  except  for  that,  wontd 
have  been  beautiful.  So,  knowing  that  my  furnace 
was  tolerably  warm,  I  let  it  cool  until  the  next 
day  ;  then  I  was  more  concerned  than  I  can  tell 
yon,  and  not  without  cause,  for  my  furnace  coat 
me  more  than  twenty-six  gold  dollars ;  1  had  bor- 
rowed the  wood  and  the  chemicals,  and  so  had 
borrowed  part  of  my  hope  of  food  in  making  the 
said  work.  I  had  held  my  creditors  in  hope  that 
they  would  be  paid  out  of  the  money  which  would 
proceed  from  the  pieces  made  in  the  said  furnace ; 
which  was  the  reason  why  severs)  began  to 
hasten  to  me  after  the  morning  when  I  was  to 
commence  the  drawing  of  my  batch.  Yet  by  this 
time  my  sorrows  were  redoubled ;  inasmuch  as, 
in  drawing  the  said  work,  1  received  nothing  but 
shame  and  confusion  ;  for  my  pieces  were  all  be- 
strewn with  little  morsels  of  flint,  that  were  at- 
tached so  firmly  to  esch  vessel,  anil  so  combined 
with  the  enamel,  that  when  one  passed  the  hand 
over  it,  the  said  flints  cut  like  razors  ;  and  al- 
though the  work  was  in  this  way  lost,  there 
stilt  some  who  would  buy  it  at  a  mean  price  ; 
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asd  abusirg  or  by  Bono  a,  I  broke  in  pieces  the 
entire  batch  from  the  said  furnace,  and  lay  down 
in  melancholy — not  without  cause,  for  I  had  nc 
longer  any  means  to  feed  my  family  ;  I  had  noth- 
ing but  reproaches  in  the  house ;  in  place  of  con- 
solation they  gave  me  maledictions ;  my  neigh- 
bors, who  ban  beard  this  affiair,  said  that  I 
nothing  but  a  fool,  and  that  I  might  have 
more  than  eight  francs  for  the  things  that  I  had 
broken ;  and  all  this  talk  was  brought  to  mingli 
with  my  grief." 

There  spoke  the  true  artist  1 — and  to  that 
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passage  we  beg  to  refer  any  of  our  readers 
who  may  have  felt  inclined  to  dissent  from 
our  views  touching  srtistical  matrimony. 
Was  Palissy  right  in  smashing  the  imperfect 
vessels,  or  was  his  helpmate  right  in  abusing 
him  for  so  doing  ?  Try  the  cause  by  a  jury 
of  artiste,  and  you  will  have  a  unanimous 
verdict  in  favor  of  the  husband  ;  try  it  by  a 
jury  of  matrons,  and,  our  life  on  it,  they  will 
find  in  favor  of  the  wife  I 

Having  brought  Palissy  so  near  the  attain- 
ment of  bis  object,  it  would  be  cruel  to 
dwell  upon  the  remaining  disappointments 
he  waa  doomed  to  suffer.  His  long  struggle 
endured  for  the  space  of  sixteen  years. 

"  I  blundered,"  nays  he,  "  for  the  apace  of  fif- 
teen or  sixteen  years.  When  I  had  learnt  to 
guard  against  one  danger,  there  came  another, 
about  which  I  had  not  thought.  During  this  time 
I  made  several  furnaces,  which  caused  me  great 
losses  before  I  understood  the  way  to  heat  them 
equally.  At  last,  1  found  means  to  make  several 
vessels  of  different  enamels,  intermixed  in  the 
manner  of  jasper.  That  fed  me  for  several  years ; 
but,  while  feeding  upon  these  things,  I  sought  al- 
ways to  work  onward  with  expenses  and  disburse- 
ments—as  you  know  that  1  am  doing  still.  When 
I  had  discovered  how  to  make  my  Rustic  Pieces, 
I  was  in  greater  trouble  and  vexation  than  before ; 
for  having  made  a  certain  number  of  rustic  ba- 
sins, and  having  put  them  to  bake,  my  enamels 
turned  out,  some  beautiful  and  well-mehed,  others 
ill-melted ;  others  were  burnt,  because  they  were 
composed  of  different  materials  that  were  fusible 
in  different  degrees  ;  the  green  of  the  lizards  was 
burnt  before  the  color  of  the  serpents  was  melt- 
ed ;  and  the  color  of  the  serpents,  lobsters,  tor- 
toises, and  crabs  was  melted  before  the  while  had 
attained  any  beauty.  All  these  defects  caused 
me  such  labor  and  heaviness  of  spirit,  that  before 
I  could  render  my  enamels  fusible  at  the  same 
degree  of  heat,  I  thought  I  should  be  at  the  door 
of  my  sepulchre." 

As  the  frank  admission  of  previous  igno- 
rance which  we  have  made  towards  the  out- 
set of  this  article,  may  possibly,  in  the  eyes 
of  some  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
mysteries  of  reviewing,  be  regarded  as  a 
disqualification  against  our  assuming  the  ex- 
planatory functions  of  a  virtuoso,  we  shall 
ask  Mr.  Mortey  to  enlighten  us  on  the  nature 
of  the  Palissy  ware. 

"  A  stranger  to  the  kind  of  ware  produced  by 
Palissy  may  fairly  wonder  what  he  means  by  his 
mysterious  allusions  to  the  green  of  the  lizards, 
the  color  of  the  serpents,  the  enamelled  lobsters, 
tortoises,  and  crabs.  The  pottery  made  by  Ber- 
nard Palissy,  of  which  under  the  name  of  Palissy 
ware,  exquisite  specimens  are  still  existing,  was 
of  a  kind  extremely  characteristic  of  its  maker. 
He  wished  to  make  beautiful  things,  bat  he  waa  a 
naturalist,  and  his  sense  or  beauty  was  his  sense 
I  of  nature.     To  reproduce  upon  his  win  ttm 
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bright  colors  and  elegant  forms  of  plants  and 
animals  over  which  he  had  hung  so  often  with 
his  pencil  in  the  woods  and  fields— combining  his 
qualities  of  naturalist  and  potter — he  founded  his 
reputation  on  the  manufacture  of  what  he  called 
Rustic  Pieces.  The  title  which  he  took  for  him- 
self was  that  of  Worker  in  Earth  and  Inventor 
of  Rustic  Figulines  (small  modellings),  Ouvrier 
de  Terre  el  Inxenteur  des  Rustiques  Figulinea. 
These  rustic  figures  were,  in  fact,  accurate  mod- 
els from  life  of  wild  animals,  reptiles,  plants,  and 
other  works  of  nature,  tastefully  combined  as 
ornaments  into  the  texture  of  a  vase  or  plate. 
The  rich  fancy  of  Palissy  covered  his  works  with 
most  elaborate  adornment;  but  his  leaves,  and 
reptiles,  and  other  '  rustic'  designs,  are  so  copied 
in  form  and  color  with  the  minute  accuracy  of  a 
naturalist,  that  the  species  of  each  can  be  deter- 
mined accurately.  There  has  been  found  scarcely 
a  fancy  leaf,  and  not  one  lizard,  butterfly,  or 
beetle,  not  one  bit  of  nature  transferred  to  the 
works  of  Palissy,  which  does  not  belong  to  the 
rocks,  woods,  fields,  rivers,  and  seas  of  France." 

Presently  we  find  the  works  of  this  in- 
genious and  most  persevering  artist  in  much 
request  among  the  great;  and  himself  in- 
trusted, by  the  Constable  Montmorenci,  with 
the  decoration  of  the  Chateau  d'Ecouen. 
Here,  among  other  things,  he  applied  him- 
self to  the  construction  of  enamelled  tiles, 
carefully  painted  with  Scriptural  subjects, 
for  the  pavement  for  the  galleries  and  chapel. 
We  are  told  that  these  were  so  well  con- 
trived, that  they  gave  to  the  whole  pave- 
ment a  rich  effect  of  beauty  that  cannot  be 
equalled  by  the  best  of  Turkey  carpets. 
Then  he  erected  grottoes,  an  occupation  for 
which  he  had  a  peculiar  fancy,  set  up  fount- 
ains, and  indulged  himself  to  the  utmost  in 
the  development  of  his  successful  art. 

This  was  probably  the  happiest  period  of 
Palissy 's  life.  But  the  times  were  very 
troublous.  France  was  then  torn  asunder 
by  rival  factions  contending  for  the  mastery. 
Charles  IX.,  a  mere  boy,  possessed  nothing 
more  than  the  emblems  of  authority ;  and 
a  large  section  of  the  nobility  took  up  arms 
against  the  supremacy  of  the  House  of 
Guise.  Then  followed  war,  siege,  rapine, 
and  massacre.  Ostensibly  it  was  a  quarrel 
between  Catholics  and  Huguenots — in  reali- 
ty, it  was  a  social  crisis.  The  triumphs  of 
either  party  were  stained  with  atrocities  not 
less  heinous  than  those  which  marked  the 
great  Revolution  of  last  century ;  and  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  though  it  may 
be  regarded  as  the  crowning  act,  was  by  no 
means  the  only  outrage  perpetrated  in  those 
tremendous  times.  Palissy,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  a  reformer,  and  it  never  was  his  custom 
to  conceal  his  opinions.    He  had  been  the 


means  of  establishing  a  reformed  congrega- 
tion in  Saintes  among  whom  an  active  and 
beloved  pastor  diligently  labored.  But  this 
was  heresy ;  and  when  the  Catholics  got 
the  upper  hand,  they  took  a  wholesale 
method  of  extirpating  it. 

"The  fruit  of  our  little  church  bad  so  well 
prospered,  that  they  had  constrained  the  wicked 
to  become  good ;  nevertheless  their  hypocrisy  has 
been  since  then  amply  made  manifest  and  known; 
for,  when  they  had  license  to  do  evil,  they  have 
shown  outwardly  what  they  kept  hidden  in  their 
wretched  breasts.  They  have  done  deeds  so 
wretched  that  1  have  horror  in  the  mere  remem- 
brance, at  the  time  when  they  rose  to  disperse, 
engulf,  ruin,  and  destroy  those  of  the  Reformed 
Church.  To  avoid  their  horrible  and  execrable 
tyrannies,  I  withdrew  myself  into  the  secret  re- 
cesses of  my  house,  that  I  might  not  behold  the 
murders,  cursings,  and  indecent  deeds  which  were 
done  in  our  rural  glades ;  and,  being  thus  with- 
drawn into  my  house  for  the  space  of  two  months, 
I  had  warning  that  hell  was  loose,  and  that  all 
the  spirits  of  the  devils  had  come  into  the  town 
of  Xaintes ;  for  where  I  had  heard  a  little  while 
before,  psalms,  canticles,  and  all  Honest  words  of 
edification  and  of  good  example,  1  heard  only 
blasphemies,  blows,  menaces,  tumults,  all  misera- 
ble words,  dissoluteness,  lewd  and  detestable 
songs,  in  such  wise  that  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  all 
virtue  and  holiness  on  earth  had  been  smothered 
and  extinguished ;  for  there  issued  certain  imps 
out  of  the  Chateau  of  Taillebourg,  who  did  more 
ill  than  the  demons  of  antiquity.  They,  entering 
the  town,  accompanied  by  certain  priests,  with 
naked  sword  in  hand,  cried,  *  Where  are  they  V 
They  must  cut  throats  immediately  ;  and  so  they 
did  to  those  who  walked  abroad,  well  knowing 
that  there  was  no  resistance ;  for  those  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  had  all  disappeared." 

The  vengeance  of  the  dominant  party  fell 
upon  those  who  had  indulged  merely  in 
freedom  of  speech ;  and  Palissy  was  arrest- 
ed and  hurried  to  a  dungeon  at  Bordeaux. 

His  art,  however,  saved  him  from  the  gal- 
lows. Had  there  been  twelve  of  his  calling 
and  capacity  in  France,  he  certainly  would 
have  perished  as  a  heretic ;  but  the  great 
could  not  afford  to  lose  the  sole  man  of  his 
time  who  was  cunning  in  gimcracks,  and 
able  to  decorate  their  mansions.  The  Sires 
de  Pons  and  de  Burie,  and  the  Seigneur  de 
Jarnac — men  of  weight,  power,  and  estima- 
tion—  interceded  for  him;  and  Montmo- 
renci— who  seems  really  to  have  felt  a  sin- 
cere regard  for  the  honest  potter — made 
such  interest  with  the  queen-mother,  that 
Palissy  not  only  regained  his  liberty,  but  was 
appointed  Inventor  of  Rustic  Figulinea  to  his 
Majesty  of  France !  Two  years  afterwards 
he  removed  to  Paris,  where  we  find  him  en- 
gaged as  decorator  of  the  gardens  to  Oathe- 
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rine  of  Medicia,  who  was  founding  the  pal- 
ace of  the  Tuileries.  In  the  precincts  of 
the  rising  building  he  established  his  work- 
shop, and  was  thereafter  familiarly  known 
by  the  name  of  Master  Bernard  of  the  Tuile- 
ries. 

The  shadow  of  the  palace  protected  him 
daring  the  awful  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, which  took  place  in  1572 — not  in 
1562,  as  Mr.  Morley,  by  an  evident  slip  of 
the  pen,  has  written — and  the  hand  of  per- 
secution was  again  diverted  from  his  head. 
He  now  appears  in  the  character  of  a  natu- 
ralist; and,  certainly,  no  one  can  peruse  his 
treatises  without  being  filled  with  astonish- 
ment at  the  marvellous  sagacity  which  they 
display.  They  are  greatly  beyond  the  ac- 
quirements of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ; 
and  even  now,  when  science  has  advanced  so 
far,  they  may  be  read  with  profit  and  in- 
struction. With  nothing  to  assist  him  be- 
yond acute  observation,  Palissy  had  mastered 
the  true  theory  of  springs,  the  process  of 
crystallization,  and  some  of  the  most  intri- 
cate problems  of  geology.  Liebig  himsell 
could  not  have  written  more  soundly  on  the 
DM  of  manures  in  agriculture;  and,  doubt- 
less, Mr.  Huxtable  will  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  his  idea  of  a  tank  for  imprisoning  the 
fugitive  nymph  Ammonia  was  anticipated  by 
Bernard  Palissy,  who  gives  distinct  rules  for 
its  construction.  As  regards  forests,  he  was 
of  the  opinion  of  the  Laird  of  Dumbiedykes, 
that  the  planting  of  trees  by  the  proprietors 
"  would  be  a  public  good,  and  a  revenue  that 
would  grow  while  they  were  sleeping;"  and 
be  bitterly  denounces  the  extravagance,  ol 
the  men  who  caused  the  demolition  of  noble 
forests  for  the  supply  of  their  wicked  vices, 
without  giving  a  thought  to  posterity. 

Upon  all  subjects — from  the  laying  out  of 
a  delectable  garden,  with  many  grottoes  of 
bis  beautiful  ware,  to  a  construction  of  an 
impregnable  city  of  refuge,  an  idea  wbioh 
was  suggested  to  him  by  the  formation  of  a 
shell — we  find  Palissy  alike  ingenious  and 
instructive.  The  neglect  with  which  the 
public  seems  to  have  received  hie  sugges- 
tions, gave  him  no  manner  of  annoyance. 
He  was  not  one  of  those  who  lose  heart  for 
lock  of  an  audience  ;  for  he  knew  the  sound 
ness  of  every  word  which  he  uttered,  and  had 
faith  in  the  coming  time.  Therefore  it  is 
that  we  wish  to  do  bim  honor  now,  as  a  wise , 
brave,  and  good  man,  whose  memory  we  are 
bound  to  cherish. 

It  is  lamentable  to  know  that  a  man  of  so 
blameless  a  life,  and  endowed  with  so  many 
gifts,  became,  even  in  his  old  age,  the  victim 
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:)f  inveterate  persecution.  Theninth  Charles, 
with  the  guilt  of  Protestant  blood  upon  his 
soul,  had  been  summoned  to  render  his  ac- 
count before  the  Divine  Tribunal ;  and  yet  no 
one  could  venture  to  say  that  his  successor 
was  a  better  prince.  We  turn  with  loathing 
from  the  lewd  annals  of  the  court  of  Louis 
XV. ;  those  of  the  time  of  Henry  III.  are, 
if  possible,  still  more  revolting.  To  a  sated 
voluptuary,  persecution  becomes  a  positive 
delight ;  and  in  the  person  of  Henry  were 
concentrated  the  worst  appetites  of  his  race. 
In  the  year  1585  the  exercise  of  the  reform- 
ed worship  was  prohibited. 

"  Palissy,"  says  Mr.  Morley,  "  was  then  an  old 
man  of  seventy-six,  still  teaching  philosophy,  an 
still  Hupenntendinu  his  workshop  in  the  abandon" 
ed  palace  of  the  Tuileries.  In  his  lectures  and 
in  hie  book,  Bernard  abstained  from  alt  allusion 
to  the  struggles  of  the  times.  He  preserved  Ilia 
religion  pure,  but  turning  from  the  horrors  of  the 
civil  strife,  in  which  Scripture  texts  were  writton 
upon  flags,  and  psalms  sung  to  the  roll  of  drum, 
he  abstained  wholly  from  religious  controversy. 
He  was  known,  however,  as  a  Huguenot,  and  no 
royal  ordinance  could  alter  his  conviction,  or  drive 
the  sturdy  Potter  in  alarm  nut  of  the  way  that  he 
had  chosen  as  the  way  of  truth.  It  was  said, 
therefore,  of  the  old  man, '  He  regardeth  not  thee, 
0  king,  nor  the  decree  that  thoa  hast  signed,'  and 
Palissy  was  sent  to  the  Bastille." 

Poor  old  man  !  They  might  as  weH  have 
taken  hia  life  at  once ;  for  the  book  of  na- 
ture, on  which  he  loved  to  look,  could  not 
be  read  within  the  dreary  walls  of  the  dun- 
geon. But  a  virtuous  life  is  its  own  reward  ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Palissy,  even 
in  his  confinement,  felt  more  real  happineea 
than  the  royal  hypocrite  in  the  midst  of  bis 
guilty  pleasures.  Nor  whs  he  altogether 
without  companionship,  for  we  are  told  that 
"  after  a  lime,  two  fair  girls,  daughters  of 
Jacques  Foucaud,  attorney  to  the  Parlia- 
ment, condemned  like  Bernard  for  their  firm 
religious  faith,  shared  with  the  Potter  his 
captivity.  The  old  man  and  the  girls  sus- 
tained each  other,  and  awaited  death  to- 
gether." 

A  conclave  of  the  more  violent  Catholics, 
supporters  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  called 
"  the  Sixteen,"  was  at  this  time  paramount 
in  Paris.  The  following  extract  speaks  for 
itself:  it  is  impossible  to  peruse  it  without 
emotion : — 

"  For  the  death  of  uosentenoed  Reformers  the 
Sixteen  were  clamorous;  one  nf  them,  Matbieu 
de  Launay,  who  had  at  one  lime  been  a  minister 
in  the  Reformed  Church,  solicited  especially  the 
public  execution,  already  too  long  deferred,  of  the 
old  Potter.  This  happened  in  the  year  1668, 
when  Palissy  was  seventy-nine  years  old,  and  the 
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ice  of  King  Henry  III.  iu  thirty-seven.     The 

ting,  starched,  frilled,  and  curled,  according  to 

fantastic  custom,  frequently  visited  the 


prisons,  and  felt  interest  in  the  old  man,  whom  be 
regarded  as  an  ancient  servant  of  his  mother- 
finding  (hat  his  age  would  not  protect  him  from 
the  stake,  the  king  one  day  held  with  the  Potter 
this  discourse,  which  has  been  preserved  for  ue 
in  a  contemporary  record. 

"'My  good  man,1  said  the  king,  'you  have 
been  forty-five  years  in  the  service  of  the  queen, 
my  mother,  or  in  mine,  and  we  have  Buffered  you 
to  live  in  your  own  religion,  amidst  all  the  execu- 
tions and  the  massacres.  Now,  however,  1  am 
so  pressed  by  the  Guise  party  and  my  people  that 
I  have  been  compelled  in  spite  or  myself  to  im- 
prison these  poor  women  and  you ;  Ihey  are  to  be 
burned  to-morrow,  and  you  also,  if  you  will  not 
be  convened.' 

"  '  Sire,'  answered  the  old  man, '  the  Count  de 
Haulevrier  came  yesterday,  on  your  pari,  promis- 
ing life  to  these  two  sisters,  if  they  would  each 
give  you  a  night.  They  replied  that  they  would 
now  be  martyrs  for  their  own  honor,  as  well  as 
for  the  honor  of  God.  You  have  said  several 
times  that  you  feel  pity  for  me  ;  but  it  is  I  who 
pity  you,  who  have  said  '  I  am  compelled.'  That 
is  not  speaking  like  a  kin?.  These  girls  and  I, 
who  have  part  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  we  will 
teach  you  to  talk  royally.  The  Guisaru,  all  your 
people,  and  yourself,  cannot  compel  a  Potter  to 
bow  down  to  images  of  clay.' 

"  The  girls  were  burnt  a  few  months  after- 
wards, in  June,  1588.  The  news  of  the  death 
reaching  tlie  Huguenot  camp,  Monsieur du  PI essis 
said  to  the  King  of  Navarre,  shortly  to  be  King 
Henry  IV.  of  France:  'Courage,  sire!  since 
even  our  girls  can  face  death  for  the  Gospel !' " 

And  in  the  following  year,  Pulissy  died  in 
the  Bastille. 

To  Mr.  Morley  we  feel  greatly  indebted 
for  making  us  acquainted  with  this  worthy  of 
the  olden  time.  But  we  must  be  allowed  a 
word  or  two  of  criticism.  His  evident  anxi- 
ety to  do  justice  to  his  subject,  has  led  him 
into  an  error  which  we  could  wish  to  see 
amended.  Great  part  of  the  first  volume  is 
a  romance,  and  not  a  biography — characters 
are  introduced  without  any  actual  warrant, 
and  conversations  which  never  took  pUce 
are  detailed.  It  is  quite  true  that  he  inserts 
saving-clauses  such  as  these: — "  So  might 
Montiuc  have  spoken  in  the  year  1928,"  and 
— "  Let  us  suppose  that  Paliaay  was  a  day's 
journey  from  Paris,  on  the  11th  of  Februa- 
ry, 1535,  being  then  about  twenty-rive  years 
old;"  but  their  introduction,  in  reality,  spoils 
the  effect  which  they  are  intended  to  pro- 
duce. The  romancer  ought  to  be  the  last 
man  to  cast  discredit  on  bis  own  tale — the 
biographer  must  not  be  a  romancer,  else 
half  his  credit  is  gone.  The  sole  effect  of 
these  imaginary  conversations  is  to  make  us 
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doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  genuine  por- 
tion of  the  book  ;  and,  now  that  we  hare  got 
Paliasy,  we  love  him  bo  much  that  we  can- 
not afford  to  lose  him.  We  are  even  afraid 
that  we  shall  become  fanatical  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Paliaay  ware,  and  fall  a  victim  to 
Nisbet,  on  account  of  our  regard  for  the 
Potter.  Again,  there  are  by  far  too  many  . 
digressions  in  this  book.  Surely  it  was  not 
necessary,  because  Palissy  had  surveyed  the 
salt-raarshea  of  Saintonge,  to  give  us  an  ac- 
count of  salt-making,  and  a  history  of  the 
gabelle.  We  acknowledge  the  value  of  the 
information,  but  it  is  out  of  place,  and  de- 
tracts from  the  interest  of  the  narrative. 
Poets  are  well  aware  that  episodes  are  very 
dangerous,  as  marring  the  unity  of  the  de- 
sign ;  and  Homer,  the  prince  of  story-tellers, 
very  rarely  indulges  in  such  discunions. 
Mr,  Morley,  on  the  contrary,  is  aa  episodical 
as  Ariosto.  In  this  book  of  his,  we  have 
separate  sketches — and  not  sketches  either, 
for  they  are  elaborately  done — of  Calvin  and 
of  Paracelsus — the  Reformer  and  the  Quack 
— which  carry  us  away  altogether  from  Pa- 
lissy, who  ought  to  be  his  sole  Achillea. 
Then,  there  are  long  extracts  from  works 
which  possibly  Palissy  might  hare  written, 
but  of  the  authorship  of  which  there  is  do 
shadow  of  proof;  and  thug  Mr.  Morley  real- 
ly damages  himself,  without  in  the  least  ad- 
vancing the  reputation  of  his  favorite  hero. 
In  short,  the  book  is  too  much  spun  out.  It 
will  stand  great  curtailment;  and,  if  reduced 
from  two  volumes  to  one,  by  dint  of  judi- 
cious excision,  it  will  form  a  work  which  we 
should  be  glad  to  see  in  every  library. 

And  for  this  reason — that  never  was  the 
nobility  of  labor  more  worthily — we  may 
say  more  splendidly — displayed  than  in  the 
case  of  Paliaay.  He  worked  for  the  great 
men  of  this  world  in  their  generation,  but 
he  kept  his  soul  untarnished  by  their  vice*. 
He  brought  to  them,  in  the  unwholesome 
atmosphere  of  their  homes,  lessons  which 
he  had  gathered  under  the  influence  of  the 
all-seeing  sun  ;  and  who  can  Bay  what  influ- 
ence, in  a  corrupted  time,  one  touch  of  na- 
ture may  not  produce  ?  Aa  an  artist  and  a 
philosopher  he  stands  almost  in  isolation. 
But  he  was  far  more  than  that.  He  was  * 
Christian  of  the  temper  of  the  early  martyrs 
— not  a  reviler  of  others,  nor  a  highflying 
eccentric  mystagogue — but  a  man  who  test- 
ed the  practice  of  the  Church  by  the  doc- 
trines which  it  professed  to  promulgate,  but 
could  not  change;  and  wbo  would  not, even 
for  the  sake  of  life,  refuse  his  testimony  to 
what  he  knew  to  be  the  truth.    There  are. 
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in  ecclesiastical  history,  many  names,  far 
mora  conspicuous  hitherto  than  that  of  Ber- 
nard Palissy;  but  wo  doubt  much — for 
strong  temptations  were  in  his  way — wheth- 
er an;  one  of  them  is  entitled  to  be  ranked 
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higher  than  "Matter  Bernard  of  the  Toiler- 
iea,"  who  gave  up  the  ghost  at  the  age  of 
eighty;  and  of  whom  it  is  not  irreverent  to 
say,  that  he  both  endured  the  pang,  and 
won  the  palm  of  the  martyr. 
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The  readers  of  Mr.  Derwent  Coleridge'i 
memoir  of  his  brother  Hartley,  found  in  the 
following  passage  something  to  "give  them 
pause,"  and  set  them  speculating  on  the 
possible  subject  of  it :  "I  have  myself 
Known  a  man  ...  of  the  very  largest  natu- 
ral capacity,  whose  whole  moral  and  intel- 
lectual nature  had  been  dwarfed  and  dis- 
torted by  the  treatment  which  he  bad  met 
with  at  school.  His  genius,  which  it  was 
impossible  to  quench,  kept  smouldering  on, 
till  life  and  it  went  out  together."  We  Enow 
how  poor  Hartley's  school-experiences  em- 
bittered his  thoughts — how  he  suffered  from 
an  "  instinctive  horror  of  big  boys — perhaps 
derived  from  the  persecution  which  I  suffered 
from  them  when  a  little  one — "  a  horror  so 
stern  and  predominant  that  we  find  him  de- 
claring, of  the  aforesaid  "  big  boys,"  "They 
are  always  at  me  in  my  dreams — hooting, 
pelting,  spitting  at  me — oppressing  me  with 
indescribable  terrors."  His  physical  pecu- 
liarities disqualified  him  for  sharing  in  the 
commonest  sports  of  boyhood,  so  that  little 
sympathy  could  hr.  have  with  Cowper's 
hues: 

We  love  the  play-place  of  our  early  days; 
The  scene  is  touching,  and  the  heart  is  stone 
That  feels  not  at  that  sight,  and  feels  at  none. 
The  wall  on  which  we  tried  our  graving  skill, 
The  very  name  we  carv'd  subsisting  still ; 
The  bench  tin  which  we  sat  while  deep  employ 'd, 
Though  mangled,  hack'd,  and  hew'd,  not  yet  de- 

The  little  ones,  unbulton'd,  glowing  hot. 
Playing  oar  games,  and  on  the  very  spot ; 
As  happy  as  we  once,  to  kneel  and  draw 
The  chalky  ring,  and  knnckle  down  at  taw ; 
To  pitch  the  ball  into  the  grounded  hat, 
Or  drive  It  devious  with  a  dext'rous  pat"— 

to  say  nothing  of  the  big  boy's  profligate 

skill  in  coachmanship,  or  driving  chaise, 
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In  bilking  tavern  bills,  and  spouting  plays,* 
What  shifts  he  used,  detected  in  a  scrape, 
How  he  was  flogged,  or  bad  the  Inck  t'  escape ; 
What  sums  he  lost  at  play,  and  bow  he  sold 
Watch,  seals,  and  all.f 

The  parallel,  or  analogous  instance,  alluded! 
to  by  Mr.  Derwent  Coleridge,  turns  out  to 
be  that  interesting  and  ill-starred  scholar, 
the  late  William  Sidney  Walker,  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  whose  poetical  remains 
have  recently  been  edited,  with  a  touching 
memoir  prefixed,  by  his  friend  and  fellow 
poet,  the  Rev.  J.  Moultrie,  or  Rugby.J  Like 
Hartley  Coleridge,  he  belongs  to  the  cate- 
gory of  "foiled  potentialities."  Physically 
and  intellectually,  there  was  much  in  com- 
mon between  them.  As,  at  school,  Hartley 
paid  "  the  usual  penalty  of  helpless  oddity; ' 
ao,  in  the  Etonian  career  of  Walker,  "hia 
defective  eyesight,  the  awkwardness  and 
oddity  of  his  manners,  his  extreme  slovenli- 
ness in  dress  and  person,  were  peculiarities 
such  as  are  certain  to  incur  ridicule,  and  the 
last  of  which  provokes  inevitable  persecution 
at  the  hands  of  the  schoolboys.  But  he 
was  not  a  speechless  martyr,  nor  an  unpro- 
testing  sufferer ;  for  a  sarcastic  humor,  and 
a  dogged  temper,  and  an  even  aggressive 
war  of  words,  distinguished  him  among  his 
fellows,  and  provoked  on  their  part  a  system 
of  chronic  persecution,  which  otherwise  might 
have  taken  the  form  of  acute  but  fitful  and  in* 
term  it  tent  bullying.  Nevertheless,  his  present 
biographer  declines  to  ratify  Mr.  Coleridge's 
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mutative  and  ungainly  exterior,  might  hove  tempt- 
ed me  to  try  mj  fortune  on  the  boards," 

+  Tirocinium  -  or,  *  Review  of  Schools. 

X  The  Poetical  Remains  of  William  Sidney 
Walker,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. Edited,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by 
tbefttT.  J.  Moultrie,  M.A.   John  W.  Parker.  l«f 
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view  of  the  radical  damage  wrought  on 
Walker's  whole  being  by  this  unrelenting 
persecution,  and  doubts  whether  he  sustained 
lasting  injury,  either  morally  or  intellectually, 
from  the  annoyances  in  question,  which  do 
not  appear  ever  to  have  penetrated  much 
more  than  skin  deep.  "  Certainly,  they 
neither  crushed  his  spirit,  nor  materially,  if 
at  all,  retarded  or  distorted  the  development 
of  his  genius/'  And  so  far  from  entertain- 
ing, like  Hartley,  a  distressing  revulsion  from 
the  remembered  associations  of  his  school* 
days,  he  ever  looked  back  upon  them  with  a 
fondness  not  to  be  marred  by  their  darker 
shadows,  and  numbered  Eton  among  his 
"Goshen  spots;  aye,  bright  with  spiritual 
sunshine,"  and  furnishing  only  pleasant  im- 
agery to  his  dreams,  and  sweet  music  to  his 
voices  of  the  night. 

Born  at  Pembroke,  in  1795,  William  Sid- 
ney Walker  (so  named  after  his  god-father, 
Sir  W.  Sidney  Smith,)   too  soon  and  too 
prominently  became  notable  as  a  precocious 
child.     At  eighteen  months  repeating  ore  ro- 
tundo,  a  host  of  nursery  rhymes;  at  two 
years  giving  a  semi-public  reading  of  the 
history  of  England  at  Liverpool ;  at  five,  a 
veteran  adept  at  history  in  general ;  at  six, 
applying  to  his  tailor  for  the  exegesis  of  a 
hard  line  in  Milton,  and,  on  being  assured 
by  the  perplexed  sartor  that  he  knew  nothing 
about  such  things,  making  rejoinder,  "  I  am 
so  sorry  you  do  not  know  about  such  books, 
they  would  make  you  so  happy."     Hence- 
forth the  petticoated  moralist  must  have  cor- 
dially acquiesced  in  the  philosophy  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  greeting,  as  the  legend  goes,  to 
a   deputation   of   eighteen   tailors :    "  Good 
morning  to  you,  gentlemen  both  f"     But  se- 
riously, these  premature  fruits  of  the  child's 
inner  life  have  only  too  evident  a  relation  to 
the  apples  of  Sodom;  and  could  he  have 
then  shared  in  his  tailor's  serene  opacity  of 
vision  in   matters   critical,   he   might   have 
turned  out  a  more  robust  and  healthy  and 
effective  thinker.     At  ten  years  old,  Sidney 
goes  about  with  exuberantly  stuffed  pockets, 
which  attract  attention  by  their  unseemly 
plethora,  and  are  found  to  contain  "  many 
translations  of  the  odes  of  Anacreon,  and 
very  ably  done."     In  a  few  months  he  sets 
to  work  at  an  epic  poem,  and  his  nerves  have 
a  grand  crash.     Anon  we  find  him  at  Eton, 
carrying  off  prizes   and  scholarships,  more 
than  are  good  for  his  constitution.    Dr.  Keate 
has  to  invent  a  new  class  of  "  impositions," 
with  a  special   reference  to  this  lad,  who 
knows  every  line  of  Homer  by  rote;  and 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  ironically  proposing 


the  "  Court  Guide"  as  a  subject  for  Greek 
verse,  is  taken  at  his  word,  and  a  page  of 
the  work  is  presented  in  unexceptionable 
iambics  for  immediate  inspection.*  At  sev- 
enteen, he  publishes  by  subscription  the  first 
four  books  of  his  epic,  "Gustavus  Vasa," 
with  select  translations  from  Homer  and 
Klopstock.  Next  year  he  is  figuring  away 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  deep  in  the 
classics,  in  Byron,  in  reviewing  for  the  Quar- 
terly, and  in  penning  vers  de  sociiU,  odes, 
epigrams,  and  what  not.  Here,  too,  he  be- 
comes recognized  as  a  "  Sim,"  as  the  ad- 
herents of  the  late  Mr.  Simeon  are  called  at 
Granta.  But  notwithstanding  the  influence 
of  Mr.  Simeon,  and  eke  of  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
and  of  other  members  of  what  Sir  James 
Stephen  styles  the  Clapham  Sect,  poor  Sid- 
ney is  not  long  in  becoming  a  confirmed  and 
prononci  skeptic. 

Of  this  hereafter.  Meantime,  the  slender 
narrative  of  his  subsequent  life-history  claims 
our  notice.  In  1819  he  took  his  B.A.  de- 
gree— narrowly  escaping  plucking,  from  his 
mathematical  deficiencies ;  although  soon  af- 
ter vindicating  his  scholarship,  as  a  ripe  and 
good  classic,  by  the  brilliant  eclat  which 
marked  his  triumphant  competition  for  a 
Fellowship  at  Trinity.  That  Fellowship  he 
resigned,  when  compelled  to  "  elect"  be- 
tween resignation  and  clerical  ordination. 
While  he  held  it,  his  unbusinesslike  habits 
seem  to  have  made  it  of  little  benefit  to  him, 
and  his  yearnings  after  married  life  only  ren- 
dered his  collegiate  seclusion  a  kind  of  digni- 
tas  sine  otio :  deep  and  reverential  was  his 
sentiment  towards  womankind ;  but  how  to 
evince  it,  how  to  turn  it  to  account,  was  past 
finding  out;  for  his  "diminutive  stature — 
his  very  perceptible  defects  of  vision — his 
awkward  gait — his  uncouth  address — his  ec- 
centric manners,  conveying,  to  those  who 
knew  him  not,  the  impression  of  insanity  or 
idiocy — his  slovenly  dress — his  neglected 
person — presented  to  the  female  eye  a  tout 
ensemble,  to  overcome  the  effect  of  which, 


♦Even  had  young  Sidney  no  other  offensive 
characteristics,  this  was  amply  sufficient  to  make 
him  an  object  of  profound  disgust  to  the  general 
run  of  schoolboys.  We  remember  how  odious  to 
our  class  was  the  very  name  of  the  English  opium- 
eater,  because  our  Pedagogue  was  constantly 
quoting  him  as  one  who  could,  ere  he  had  nearly 
reached  our  age,  translate  the  newspapers  into 
Greek  as  he  went  along:  it  even  became  a  source 
of  savage  regret  to  us  that  Mr.  de  Quincev  had  not 
gone  a  little  farther  and  fared  a  good  deal  worse  in 
his  laudanum  doses.  It  was  a  moot  point  that  we 
should  tell  him  as  much,  with  our  compliments,  in 
a  round  robin. 
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required  an  appreciation  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual excellence  rarely  found,  except  in  the 
highest  order  of  female  minds."    And  even 
his  intellectual  gifts  were  disadvantageous^ 
exhibited,  or  rather  concealed;  he  had  no 
conversation   whatever — his    gestures   were 
awkward  and  uneasy — his  tones  hesitating 
and   tedious.      "  Incapable  of   choosing   a 
profession,  or  of  engaging  in  any  regular 
and  systematic  course  of  study,  he  frittered 
away  and  exhausted  his  noble  powers,  for 
years  together,  in  employments  utterly  un- 
worthy of  them ;  in  minute  verbal  criticism 
for  obscure  periodicals ;  in  occasional  essays, 
for  the  most  part  on  trifling  subjects ;  in  bur- 
lesque imitations  of,    and    parodies    upon, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  English  authors."     A  tu- 
tor of  his  college  predicted  that  he  would 
live  all  his  life  a  bookseller's  drudge,  and  at 
last  be  run  over  and  killed  by  a  hackney- 
coach,  while  passing  from  one  shop  to  an- 
other.    Among  his  more  important  occupa- 
tions were  his  superintendence  of  the  pro- 
gress of  Milton's  "  De  Cultu  Dei "  through 
the     University    press,    his    editorship    of 
Knight's    "  Corpus   Poetarum   Latinorum," 
and  his  notes  on  Shakspeare,  still  in  MS., 
which  are  very  copious,  and  for  the  publica- 
tion of  which,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  W.  N. 
Lettsora,  many  eager  expectants  are  on  the 
alert.     Mr.   Moultrie   tells  us  that  a  very 
large  mass  of  Walker's  miscellaneous  criti- 
cism is  still  waiting  for  an  editor,  and  goes 
so  far  as  to  intimate  that  his  friends  are  justi- 
fied in  anticipating  in  his  behalf,  the  eventual 
reputation  of   a   Hermann  or  a  Porson  in 
English  literature.     When  the  time  came  for 
him  to  resign  his  Fellowship,  on  conscien- 
tious scruples,   a  dreary  lot  remained;  his 
pen    was   his  only   bread-winner,    and   its 
swiftest,  strongest  service  realized  but  a  hard 
crust.      Mental   derangement    crippled   his 
powers.     His  high-hearted  friend,  W.  Mack- 
worth  Praed,  generously  and  most  delicately 
redeemed  him  from  utter  destitution.     His 
days  were  now  passed  chiefly  in  London,  in 
squalid  lodgings  ;  though  at  intervals  he  re- 
visited Cambridge,  Eton,  Rugby,  and  other 
abodes  of  his  past  friendships  and  present 
friends.     His    tormenting   consciousness   of 
his  physical   peculiarities   kept  him   within 
doors  for  weeks  together,  and  hallucinations 
of  painful  intensity  and  variety  preyed  on 
his  every- day  life.     Like  Socrates,  he  had 
his  demon,  but  one  of  more  baleful  presence. 
A  distressing  bodily  malady  attacked  him, 
and,  being  neglected,  made  irreparable  in- 
roads on  his  constitution.    His  days  grew 
darker  and  darker  unto  the  perfect  night. 


Just  before  the  last  scene  of  all,  a  brief 
though  right  pleasant  solace  cheered  him,  in 
the  shape  of  a  handsome  pecuniary  dona- 
tion, designed  for  him  by  a  Mr.  Crawshay. 
This  was  in  1846.  But  before  the  whole  of 
the  proposed  change  in  his  circumstances 
could  be  effected — a  principal  feature  in 
which  was  his  removal  to  the  house  of  his 
benefactor — William  Sidney  Walker  was,  as 
we  say,  no  more.  As  his  life,  so  his  death 
was  that  of  one  disquieted  and  unresting — 
of  one  tossed  with  tempests,  and  not  com- 
forted. For  he  wasted  away,  and  died  in 
the  dank  cell  of  Doubting  Castle,  if  not  by 
the  club  of  Giant  Despair  himself. 

Skepticism  was  in  many  respects  the  bane 
of  his  existence — the  head  and  front  of  his 
offending.     And  in  him  we  have  one  more 
instance  of   the    possibility,   by  many  still 
doubted,  if  not  denied,  of  the  co-existence  of 
a  strong  skeptical  tendency  with  whatsoever 
is  lovely  and  of  good  report  in  the  moral 
life — with  purity  of  heart,  and  even  a  per- 
vading presence  of  devout  religious  princi- 
ple.    His  biographer,  a  man  of  undisputed 
orthodoxy,  observes  that  Walker,  "  like  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  heresiarchs  of  the 
present  day,  combined  with  a  highly  sensi- 
tive conscience,  and  with  deep  and  pure  re- 
ligious affections,  a  morbidly  skeptical  under- 
standing."    Whatever  laxity  of  creed  may 
have   been   his,  it   produced  "  no  external 
change  of  conduct."     His  morals  as  a  free- 
thinker were  not  in  any  wise  those  of  a  free- 
liver.     "  Never  was  skepticism  more  involun- 
tary," and  never,  we  are  assured,  would  a 
cordial   conviction  of   the   orthodox  system 
have  been  more  gratefully  welcomed  than  by 
this  outcast  from  its  pale.     Saith  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  "  There  are,  as  in  philosophy  so  in 
divinity,  sturdy  doubts,  and  boisterous  ob- 
jections, wherewith  the  unhappiness  of  our 
knowledge  too  nearly  acquainteth  us.     More 
of  these  hath  no  man  known  than  myself. 
...  It  is  impossible  that,  either  in  the  dis- 
course of  man,  or  in  the  infallible  voice  of 
God,  to  the  weakness  of  our  apprehensions 
there  should  not  appear  irregularities,  con- 
tradictions,   and   antinomies:   myself  could 
show  a  catalogue  of  doubts,  never  yet  im- 
agined nor  questioned,  as  I  know,  which  are 
not  resolved  at  the  first  hearing  ;  not  fantas- 
tic queries  or  objections  of  air ;  for  I  cannot 
hear  of    atoms  iti    divinity.1**      To    some 
minds  this  array  of  antinomies  presents  a  far 
more  imposing  and  hostile  front  than  to  oth- 
ers ;    the  catalogue  of  doubts  is  stereotyped 
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in  their  book  of  life ;  and  this  b  spite  of  an 
incessant  longing  for  riddance  of  tbe  nega- 
tive, and  for  full  assurance  of  the  positive. 
John  Stirling  and  William  Sidney  Walker 
are  types  of  this  class.  It  has  been  ob- 
served* that  there  are  many,  especially  men 
whose  business  makes  them  much  convei 


with  the  world,  to  whose  minds  a  skepticism 
like  that  of  Voltaire  is  not  only  a  natural 
element,  bat  one  in  which  they  feel  content- 
ed, and  ont  of  which  they  seek  not  for  es- 
cape. Not  to  this  order  belong  the  skeptics 
of  whom  we  speak — far  less  to  the  coarse 
scoffing  ribalds  of  militant  infidelity,  the  un- 
clean spirits  of  aggressive  materialism.  Nor 
ought  they  to  be  confounded  with  snoh,  as 
they  sometimes  are.  Charles  Idimb  remark- 
ed that  the  impediments  and  the  facilitations 
to  a  sound  belief  are  various  and  inscrutable 
as  the  heart  of  man ;  some  believe  upon 
weak  principles,  others  cannot  feel  the  effica- 
cy of  the  strongest.  How  does  Tennyson 
meet  the  sweeping  assumption  that  doubt  is 
devil-born  ?  "I  know  not,"  he  replies — 
"  I  know  not:  one  indeed  I  knew 

In  many  a  subtle  question  versed, 

Who  touched  a  jarring  lyre  at  first. 
But  ever  strove  to  make  it  true, 
"  Perplext  in  faith,  but  pure  in  deeds, 

At  last  he  beat  his  music  oat. 

There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt. 
Believe  me,  than  in  half  iho  creeds  "f 

A  thoughtful  writer  has  said,  that  while 
there  is  &  temper  of  mind  inventive  of  doubts, 
the  cleverness  in  which  it  originates  being  as 
dexterity  of  finger  without  wisdom  of  heart, 
there  is  on  the  other  hand  a  skepticism  aris- 
ing inevitably  in  a  life  of  right  endeavor  and 
desire,  and  that  this  is  one  of  the  best  moral 
indications,  though  to  pass  through  it  be  one  of 
the  most  painful  and  moral  processes.}  It  is 
Mr.  Moultrie's  own  remark,  that  a  mind  so 
subtle  and  speculative  as  Walker's  could 
hardly  by  possibility  avoid,  during  the  course 
of  its  development,  the  passage  through  a 
fiery  trial  of  doubt  or  unbelief  ;  "few,  proba- 
bly, of  his  most  intellectual  contemporaries 
at  Cambridge — very  few  certainly  of  tbe  aca- 
demical generation  immediately  succeeding 
bis — escaped  altogether  from  the  same  or- 
deal." The  reasonings  of  some  of  these  dubi- 
tators  were  such  as  Wordsworth  describes : 
Dragging  all  precepts, judgments,  maxims,  creeds, 
Like  culprits  to  the  bar ;  calling  the  mind, 
Suspiciously,  to  establish  in  plain  day 
Her  titles  and  her  honors.  .   . 


till,  demanding  formal  ptvef, 

„     ■erything,  they  los' 

All  feeling  of  conviction,  and,  i: 


And  seeking  it  in  everything,  they  lost 
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Sick,  wearied  out  with  contrarieties, 
yielded  up  moral  questions  in  despair-  * 

They  were  nothing  if  not  critical ;  ill  at 
ease  except  when  breaking  up  their  own  doc- 
trinal system,  and  shattering  their  own  intel- 
lectual constitution.  Not  that  they  lored  to 
see  the  desire  of  their  eyes  taken  away  with  a 
stroke,  and  that  the  stroke  of  their  own  restleas 
arm ;  not  that  they  exulted  in  the  ruins  of  a 
conflagration  lit  by  their  own  torch ;  for  these 
dissolutions  of  creed  and  credit  cost  them 
many  a  bitter  pang,  and  out  of  these  divi- 
sions came  great  searching*  and  sorrowing* 
of  heart.  But  inquirers  of  Walker's  type 
came  of  a  gentler  and  more  tender  sort,  and 
felt  more  keenly  the  penalties  of  a  skeptical 
tendency,  and  struggled  more  earnestly 
against  its  withering  influence,  and  had  leas  dis- 
position to  subject  every  suspected  tenet,  every 
antilcffomenon,  to  the  ordeal  of  touch.  They 
were  more  patient,  hopeful,  loving.  While 
the  others  passed  judgment  in  hot  haste  on 
every  dogma  which  to  them  seemed  barren, 
demanding  that  it  should  be  out  down,  and 
no  longer  cumber  tbe  ground — these,  at  least, 
pleaded  for  a  respite,  for  farther  trial,  when, 
if  tbe  doomed  tree  should  bear  fruit — well ; 
but  if  not,  then,  after  that,  let  it  be  cut  down. 
If  skeptics  they  must  be,  it  was  not  because 
they  loved  to  have  it  so;  and  to  them  there 
was  anguish  in  tbe  self-communing  cry, 
"What  wilt  thou  do  in  the  end  thereof!" 
"Anittr  a*ifra,  ncuva,  xoivi  Sipxofuu, 
"Eripa  f  »$>'  inpuv 
Ktufd  xoxCh  xuptr.f 
Designed,  for  the  most  part,  for  the  ministry 
of  the  Church,  their  difficulties  had  a  special 
and  exigeant  penalty.  What  were  they  to 
do  ?  "  This  surely  was  a  miserable  man," 
says  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  of  a  clergyman, 
who,  yielding  to  the  speculative  tendency  of 
the  age,  had  gone  astray  from  the  firm  foun- 
dation of  an  ancient  faith,  and  wandered  into 
a  cloud  region,  where  everything  was  misty 
and  deceptive,  ever  mocking  him  with  a  sem- 
blance of  reality,  but  still  dissolving  when  he 
flung  himself  upon  it  for  support  and  rest. 
"  His  instinct  and  early  training  demanded 
something  steadfast;  but,  looking  forward, 
he  beheld  vapors  piled  on  vapors,  and  be- 
hind him  an  impassable  gulf  between  the  man 
of  yesterday  and  to-day  ;  on  the  borders  of 
which  he  paced  to  and  fro,  sometimes  wring. 
big  his  hands  in  agony,  and  often  making  hi. 
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own  woe  a  theme  of  scornful  merriment."* 
Could  such  a  prospect  be  endurable  by  one 
of  Sidney  Walker's  sensitive  conscientious- 
ness ?  And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  a  com- 
mon prescription  by  grave  and  experienced 
doctors  of  toe  Church,  as  the  panacea,  or,  at 
any  rate,  the  only  medicament,  in  such  ab- 
normal cases  was  this — to  take  orders  in  spite 
of  skepticism,  and  by  dint  of  actual  parochial 
duty  work  off  its  mischievous  humors. 
"Why  stand  all  day  idle  in  the  market- 
place ?  Why  not  go  work  forthwith  in  the 
vineyard?"  Surely  that  would  dispel  the 
crotchets  of  hours  of  idleness.  Such  was  the 
advice  of  some  good  men;  and  by  some 
troubled  consciences  it  was  adopted.  John 
Sterling  adopted  it — we  know  with  what  re- 
sults. Hundreds  of  others  have  adopted  it 
— sometimes  with  seeming  success,  some- 
times with  notorious  failure.  Sidney  Walker 
did  not  adopt  it ;  and  he,  we  think,  was  wise 
in  his  resolve.  For  although  there  are  situa- 
tions where  the  advice  is  unquestionably 
sound,  cases  of  "  embarrassed  thought"  when 
the  only  cure  must  be  sought  in  practical 
duty,  not  in  closet  contemplation ;  yet,  as  a 
living  writer  has  put  it,  there  is  a  distinction 
to  be  drawn  between  spiritual  and  simply 
historical  religion — between  doubts  arising 
from  spiritual  obtuseness,  and  those  which 
are  due  to  want  of  historical  light.  Mr.  Keble 
recommended  Arnold  to  take  a  curacy  as  the 
best  means  of  clearing  up  Trinitarian  difficul- 
ties ;  but  whatever  sanction  this  particular 
case  might  appear  to  lend  to  the  counsel  of 
that  truly  devout  poet  and  able  divine,  there 
is  only  too  real  a  truth  in  the  comment  of 
heterodoxy,  that  this  was  viewing  "  orders" 
as  a  kind  of  spiritual  backboard,  which,  by 
dint  of  obliging  a  man  to  look  as  if  he  were 
straight,  and  by  making  him  so ;  and  how- 
ever the  scheme  may  answer  in  the  case  of  a 
curved  spine,  its  application  to  a  warped  faith 
or  a  crooked  creed  involves  at  the  best  a  spe- 
cies of  self- dissimulation,  a  latent  underlying 
sham.  Hence  our  conviction  that  in  the  ca- 
suistry of  his  own  difficulty  as  to  ordina- 
tion, Walker's  resolution  was  wise  as  a  judg- 
ment as  well  as  honorable  as  a  sacrifice ;  and 
that  here  too,  whatever  expediency  might 
suggest,  honesty  was  the  best  policy. 

As  to  his  position  as  an  author,  the  future 
rather  than  the  present  must  pronounce. 
Professedly,  his  writings  of  most  mark  and 
likelihood  remain  to  be  published.  The 
"  Poetical  Remains"  comprise  many  agreea- 
ble and  tender  verses — some  quaint  and  hu- 
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morous — recalling  low  the  manner  of  Hart- 
ley Coleridge,  now  of  R.  C.  Trench,  and  now 
of  Moultrie,  or  Sterling,  or  Milnes,  but  ever 
"with  a  difference."  Nor  does  he  probably 
equal  any  of  the  minor  poets  just  mentioned ; 
certainly  not  the  first  or  the  last  of  them. 
It  is  rather  by  a  musical  interval,  an  isolated 
passage  here  and  there,  than  by  any  sustain- 
ed excellence  of  thought  or  style,  that  he 
wins  the  ear,  and  occasionally  whispers  to 
the  heart.  He  never  whispers  an  o'erfraught 
heart,  to  bid  it  break  ;  never  stirs  it  with  a 
trumpet  note ;  never  startles  it  with  revela- 
tions of  its  own  hidden  mystery,  nor  thrills 
it  with  echoes  of  its  secret  wailings,  nor  agi- 
tates it  with  a  dramatized  revival  of  its  dear- 
est ancient  memories,  nor  wrings  it  with 
electric  suggestion  of  thoughts  too  big  for 
utterance,  too  deep  for  tears.  It  is  a  left- 
handed  compliment  to  the  poet,  if  we  bid 
the  reader  construct  an  affirmative  out  of 
these  negatives,  and  thus  gather  what  he  is 
from  learning  what  he  is  not.  Yet  the  poet 
has  his  merits — pensive  fancy,  mild  contem- 
plativeness,  and  snatches  of  soothing  melody. 
And  his  verses  garner  at  least  the  harvest  of 
a  quiet  eye,  though  innocent  of  the  eye  in  a 
fine  frenzy  rolling.  To  append  specimens  of 
sufficient  longitude,  our  own  latitude  now 
forbids.  And  it  may  seem  absurd,  or  unjust, 
to  wind  up  with  one  or  two  shreds  and 
patches,  as  illustrative  of  the  robes  whence 
they  are  rudely  torn.  Yet,  at  this  risk,  and 
with  this  proviso,  we  annex  a  fragment  from 
the  poem  headed  "  Wandering  Thoughts," 
a  favorable  instance  of  his  serious  mood  : 

O  Stella !  golden  star  of  youth  and  love  ! 

In  thy  soft  name  the  voice  of  other  years 
Seems  sounding ;  each  green  court,  and  arched 
grove, 
Where,  hand  in   hand,  we  walked,  again  ap- 
pears, 
Called  by  the  spell ;  the  very  clouds  and  tears 
O'er  which  thy  dawning  lamp  its  splendor  darted, 
Gleam  bright:  and  they  are  there,  my  youth- 
ful peers, 
The  lofty-minded  and  the  gentle-hearted ; 
The  beauty  of  the  earth— the  light  of  days  de- 
parted,— 
All,  all  return  ;  and  with  them  comes  a  throng 
Of  withered  hopes,  and  loves  made  desolate ; 
And  high  resolves,  cherish'd  in  silence  long, 
Yea,  struggling  still  beneath  the  incumbent 

weight 
Of  spirit-quelling  Time,  and  adverse  fate. 
These  only  live ;  all  else  have  passed  away 

To  Memory's  spectre-land ;  and  She,  who  sate 
'Mid  that  bright  choir  so  bright,  is  now  as  they — 
A  morning  dream  of  life,  dissolving  with  the  day. 

The  following  Vindicia  Margaritanm  may 
be  given  in  evidence  of  Walker's  more  spor- 
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tive  manner ;  the  lines  are  such  as  one  might 
look  for,  on  the  same  subject,  from  Elia,*  or 
Leigh  Hunt,  or  Hartley  Coleridge;  and  with 
them,  and  with  reference  to  them,  we  uttor 
our  Vos  plaudite: 

Sweet  name  !  that,  utter'd  or  remember'd,  brings 
Before  the  thoughts  a  thousand  lovely  things  ; 
Bright  clustering  pearls,  and  flowers  of  rainbow 

dyes,f 
And  dearer  visions  of  beloved  eyes ; 
Charming  alike,  whatever  shape  thou  wear — 


Whether  thou  put  on  Peggy's  rustic  air, 
Or  smile  from  merry  Mej?s  familiar  face, 
Or  glide  along  with  Marjory's  ancient  grace, 
Or  frisk  as  Madge,  wild,  mischievous,  and  sly, 
Or  tower  in  Margaret's  courtly  dignity ; 
Hail  to  thee  still !  and  may  the  wretch  profane, 
Who  blurs  thy  spotless  fame  with  ribald  stain,* 
Fall  prone  before  the  name  he  dares  despise, 
Unpitied  victim  of  some  Margaret's  eyes  ; 
And  vainly  penitent,  with  suppliant  tongue 
Retract  his  scorn,  and  mourn  his    slanderous 
wrong ! 


-•«  • 
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Amongst  the  numerous  attractions  which 
the  good  town  of  Brussels  presents  to  travel- 
lers, one  of  the  most  worthy  of  attention,  and 
yet  one  of  the  most  neglected,  is  the  magnifi- 
cent collection  of  ancient  manuscripts  known 
as  the  Burgundian  Library,  which  contains 
more  than  20,000  of  the  most  valuable  docu- 
ments. A  visit  to  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  amusing  ways  of  spending  a  morning, 
even  for  casual  visitors  ;  but  for  those  who 
take  a  deeper  interest  in  such  relics  of  past 
and  gone  literate  ?b,  a  succession  of  visits  alone 
can  satisfy  the  curiosity  which  the  sight  of 
its  treasures  excites.  Before  proceeding  to 
speak  more  particularly  of  its  varied  riches, 
it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  give  a  slight 
sketch  of  its  rise  and  progress. 

No  precise  date  is,  we  believe,  affixed  to  its 
foundation;  it  probably  sprung  up  and  in- 
creased gradually  beneath  the  fostering  care 
of  the  rich  and  powerful  dukes  of  Burgundy 
during  the  fifteenth  century,  the  golden  age 
of  the  Netherlands.  Philippe  le  Bon  was, 
as  is  well  known,  a  great  protector  of  the 
arts  and  of  learning,  and  established  a  sort 
of  school,  or  "  atelier,"  for  transcribing  and 
embellishing  the  numerous  scattered  works  of 
former  zealous  caligraphs,  whose  means  were 
not  equal  to  their  desire  of  excellence  ;  and, 
in  addition,  kept  up  four  libraries,  one  at 

*  Nor  do  we  forget  his  (Lamb's)  sweet  stanzas  to 
Margaret  W- — ,  "  in  happy  hour," 

Christened  from  that  humble  flower 

Which  we  a  daisy  call, 
f  The  China- Aster,  called  in  French,  La  Reine 
Jfarffuirifr. 


Ghent,  one  at  Bruges,  the  others  at  Brussels 
and  Dijon.  The  fatter  and  that  at  Ghent 
still  exist;  but  the  manuscripts  at  Bruges 
have  been  added  to  the  collection  at  Brussels, 
forming  a  mass  of  valuable  documents  quite 
unique  in  its  line.  These  libraries,  and  par- 
ticularly the  one  at  present  under  considera- 
tion, suffered  very  much  during  the  convul- 
sions and  strife  which  so  long  desolated  the 
country ;  and  during  three  centuries  of  fre- 
quent and  bitter  warfare  it  is  impossible  to 
say  what  losses  may  not  have  occurred.  It 
is  certain  that  the  whole  collection  was,  at 
the  formal  anrexation  of  Belgium  to  France, 
transported  to  Paris,  and  remained  there  un- 
til the  peace  of  1815,  when  it  was  again  re- 
stored, happily  uninjured,  and  many  of  the 
books  rebound  and  refreshed  from  the  state 
of  decay  into  which  they  had  fallen.  But 
they  were  not  destined  to  remain  quietly  in 
their  new  abode ;  for  in  1831,  a  fire  broke 
out  in  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Princes  of 
Orange,  where  they  were  kept,  and  some  per- 
ished, but  fortunately  none  of  the  most  valu- 
able. In  so  many  vicissitudes  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say  at  what  precise  period  the  loss 
occurred,  but  the  accounts  and  statistics  of 
the  before-mentioned  caligraphic  establish- 
ment, which  are  known  to  have  existed  there, 
have  entirely  disappeared ;  although  the  privy 
purse  accounts  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  du- 

*  Let  the  galled  jade  wince.  We  love  the  name 
too  well  to  be  touched  by  the  poet's  curse.  Nor 
did  we  ever  hear  the  name  maligned  but  once,  and 
that  was  by  a  lady — a  fair  and  wise  one  too,  and 
herself  a  Margaret*  "  pearl  of  great  price." 
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nog  the  fifteenth  century  still  remain.  Some 
manuscripts  have  been  purchased  at  different 
periods  and  added  to  the  collection,  amongst 
which  are  a  few  Arabic,  Persian,  Chinese, 
Ac,  but  not  in  sufficient  number  to  interfere 
with  the  national  character  of  the  whole  li- 
brary, which  now  contains  upwards  of  20,000 
volumes. 

The  entrance  to  it  is  by  the  large  court  of 
the  ancient  Nassau  palace,  in  the  Place  du 
Musee,  and  the  means  of  admittance  the 
most  simple  imaginable.    The  visitor  merely 
enters  by  the  large  door  immediately  under 
the  balcony,  in  the  principal  front  of  the 
building,  and  passing  through  a  pair  of  mat- 
tressed   folding  doors,  and   turning  to  the 
right,  finds  himself  in  presence  of  another 
ground-glass  door,  which  gives  admittance 
to  the  librarian's  room.     This  is  a  large, 
handsome  apartment,  matted  and  furnished 
with  desks,  seats,  and  tall  presses;  upon 
which,  on  the  occasion  of  exercising  our  per- 
sonal inspection,  our  eyes  became  instantly 
riveted.     They  seemed  positively  conscious 
of  the  importance  of  their  trust ;   and  as 
they  stood,  tall,  stately,  and  in  oaken  gran- 
deur, they  looked  impenetrable  to  any  hand 
but  those  empowered  to  display  the  hidden 
beauties  they  contained.  Upon  our  entrance, 
we  were  taken  in  charge  by  one  of  the  as- 
sistants,  an  intelligent  and   most  obliging 
cicerone,  who  brought  down  for  us  book 
after  book  with  untiring  patience.     No  de- 
scription could  do  justice  to  what  we  saw* 
The  finest  are  nearly  all  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  one  Bible,  writ- 
ten on  vellum,  with  illuminations  in  gold, 
silver,  and  colors,  was  a  perfect  masterpiece. 
It  had  belonged  to  Philippe  le  Bel,  King  of 
France,  was  in  two  immense  volumes,  and  in 
perfect  preservation.    Every  one  must  re- 
member, who  has  ever  seen  them,  the  ex- 
quisite drawings  in  the  large  edition  of  the 
prince  of    chroniclers,   Froissart;    but   for 
ndiveU  of  design,  utter  neglect  of  perspec- 
tive, contempt  of  probabilities,  and  anachro- 
nism of  costume,  they  fade  into  nothing  be- 
fore the  vignettes  of  the  King  of  France's 
Hystoire  Saynte.    Imagine,  reader,  if  you 
can,  Elijah  ascending  into  heaven  in  a  long 
cart,  much  resembling  that  in  which  crimi- 
nals are  conveyed  to  the  guillotine,   in   a 
highly  decorated    state,   with    tongues    of 
bright    red    flame   symmetrically  disposed 
along  the  sides  and  wheels.     This  eligible 
vehicle  is  drawn  by  a  horse  which  a  London 
costerrnonger  would   be  ashamed  to  own, 
lashed,  however,  into  a  state  of  extreme  ex- 
citement by  the  efforts  of  a  singularly  ill- 


favored  angel  in  dirty  white  garments,  who 
bestrides  him,   to  his  evident    discomfort. 
The  prophet  himself  sits  meekly  in  his  cha- 
riot of  triumph,  with  lifted  hands,  contem- 
plating the  Pegasus  by  whose  efforts  he  is 
to  reach  the  favored  and  celestial  regions,  in- 
dicated by  a  line  of  intense  ultramarine  blue, 
and   wearing  on  his  face  (by  some  curious 
and  novel  process  presented  to  the  gazer's 
view  in  defiance  of  all  the  laws  of  nature)  a 
very  natural  and   excusable  expression  of 
doubt  and  distrust  of  ever  getting  there. 
The  whole  concern  is  just  rising,  in  a  highly 
perilous  and  perplexing  manner,  from  a  pale 
green  ground,  upon  which,  at  the  foot  of  a 
rock,  kneels  Elisha,  decidedly  astonished,  as 
he  well  may  be.    Like  his  master,  he  has 
performed  upon  himself  a  tour  de  force  of 
unparalleled  cleverness,  for,  as  he  kneels,  his 
limbs,  from  the  knee  downwards,  are  stretched 
out  by  his  side,  instead  of  behind  him,  a  po- 
sition quite  incompatible  with  modern  ideas 
of  anatomy.      This  is  one  among  a  thousand 
similar  examples.    Solomon  is  depicted  star- 
ing with  a  look  of  indescribable  horror  and 
dismay,  mingled  with  contemptuous  surprise, 
at  three  flame-colored  cherubim,  who  are 
huddled  together  in  a  most  undignified  heap 
in  a  corner  of  the  picture. 

The  monarch  is  habited  in  gorgeous  robes, 
blue  and  gold,  and  sits  upon  a  hard  chair, 
with  an  uncomfortably  low  canopy,  in  a 
room,  or  rather  on  a  sort  of  background  of 
a  mosaic  pattern  in  black,  red,  and  gold. 
But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  cherubim? 
Heads  there  are  indeed,  and  wings,  but  little 
else  save  a  brick-dusty  mist ;  the  heads 
aforesaid  being  at  least  twice  the  size  of 
Solomon's,  and  the  points  of  the  wings  serv- 
ing as  feet,  or  at  least  supports,  to  them. 
These  celestials  bear  a  decidedly  stupid 
countenance,  and  look  somewhat  like  school- 
boys afraid  of  a  flogging ;  and  neither  they 
nor  the  wise  king  seem  to  know  what  to 
make  of  each  other,  at  which  no  sensible  in- 
dividual can  be  astonished.  The  two  angels 
sent  to  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  are  seen  ap- 
proaching a  pinky  town,  of  which  the  walls 
and  ram  par  ts  just  reach  their  heads;  the 
walls  (garnished  with  towers  like  pepper 
boxes)  are  ornamented  with  lambent  tongues 
of  fire,  in  the  midst  of  which,  and  attached 
to  the  walls  by  some  mysterious  agency, 
hangs  in  a  very  animated  attitude  a  wild, 
little,  black  imp,  supposed  to  represent  the 
promoter  of  evil  hovering  over  the  devoted 
city.  One  of  these  vignettes  occurs  every 
fourth  or  fifth  page,  and  in  the  others  every 
capital  letter  is  blazing  with  the  richest  and 
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most  elaborate  designs,  and  stiff  with  sold 
leaf.  And  round  many  a  page  are  rolled 
the  most  graoeful  patterns  of  leaves  and 
branches  in  fanciful  wreaths,  of  an  elegance 
and  delicacy  which  furnish  a  most  singular 
contrast  to  the  agonizing  stiffness  and  wood- 
en outlines  of  the  human  figures. 

But  in  these  volumes,  however  absurd  the 
ideas  and  their  execution  may  appear,  the 
painter  has  not  yet  attained  the  sublime  of 
absurdity  and  anachronism  reached  by  two 
others  in  a  History  of  Rome  and  a  Mytholo- 
gy, both  written  for  the  instruction  of  Charles 
le  Temeraire.  In  the  first  of  these  produc- 
tions, Publius  Cornelius,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  some  Publius  Cornelius  or  another, 
is  represented  as  pleading  against  some  Caius 
Lentulus  or  another,  before  the  Roman  Senate. 

That  grave  and  far-famed  body  is  formed 
of  five  individuals,  seated  upon  a  very  nar- 
row and  slanting  bench  in  a  Gothic  room  (the 
architecture  of  which,  by  the  bye,  is  a  mar- 
vel of  patient  execution),  dressed  in  immense 
white  turbans,  loose  gowns,  and  hanging 
sleeves,  and  near  them  is  a  Capuchin  monk, 
with  shaven  crown  and  in  the  full  dress  of 
his  order.  The  complainant,  being  probably 
intended  for  a  representation  of  "Young 
Rome,"  is  dressed  in  the  height  of  the  fash- 
ion, with  a  jerkin  of  the  most  succinct  pro- 
portions, tight  indispensables,  outrageously 
pointed  boots,  peculiar  conical  cap,  and  all 
the  "  et  ceteras"  of  a  dandy  of  the  time  at 
which  this  anachronism  was  perpetrated. 
Nor  are  there  wanting  Roman  matrons  in 
horned  head  dresses,  and  long,  close  fitting 
gowns,  trains  and  veils,  who  are  promenading 
in  the  space  before  the  Senate,  as  if  the 
Senate-house  were  their  own  parlor.  In 
another  nearly  similar  picture  Caius  Lentu- 
lus makes  his  defence,  and  in  this  the  lictors 
appear  as  halberdiers  in  yellowish  boots. 
The  other  tome,  the  Mythology,  presents 
some  curious  views  of  nature,  and  throws  a 
new  and  unexpected  light  upon  the  habits 
and  customs  of  the  Pagan  gods,  goddesses, 
and  celebrities  generally.  In  this  magnificent 
specimen  of  ancient  writing  and  miniature, 
done  in  fine  Gothic  black  letter  upon  vellum, 
and  over  which  its  author,  the  Sire  Raoul 
Lefebvre,  priest,  seems  to  have  spent  some 
choice  time  and  labor,  every  event  nearly  in 
ancient  fable  is  pourtraiet  au  %nf  with  dis- 
tracting minuteness.  The  likeness  of  the 
worthy  monk  himself  adorns  the  beginning 
of  the  book  ;  he  is  shown  sitting  at  a  low 
wooden  table  writing,  in  the  presence  of 
Philippe  le  Bon  and  the  knights  of  the  Gold- 
en Fleece.    The  most  natural  object  in  the 


whole  piece  is  a  beautiful  little  white  grey- 
hound, who  is  snapping  and  snarling  at  a 
highly  democratic  little  gray  dog,  who  is  in 
company  with  one  of  the  knights,  and  who 
seems  to  offend  his  high  bred  prejudices. 
After  a  slight  exordium,  the  writer  proceeds 
to  business.  Jupiter  is  seen  and  the  injured 
Saturn  ;  the  Titans  in  complete  arms,  with 
shield  and  sword,  and  waving  plumes,  and 
vizor  down,  are  made  to  issue  from  a  town 
in  which  the  smallest  of  them  could  hardly 
sleep  comfortably,  headed  by  Jupiter  in  a 
war  chariot  more  like  a  mud  cart  than  any 
other  modern  vehicle,  and  worse  even  than 
Elijah's.  He  seems  to  have  no  means  of 
propulsion  whatever.  Perseus  fights  for 
Andromeda  with  a  mild  looking  and  very 
damp  monster,  in  the  image  and  semblance 
of  a  rough  Scotch  terrier,  emerging  from  a 
pale-blue  brook  a  yard  wide,  and  forces  a 
stick  down  his  throat  with  a  look  of  the  most 
playful  good  humor.  Esculapius,  on  his 
part,  is  seen  performing  a  similar  operation 
on  a  pink  and  lilac  basilisk,  spotted  a  good 
deal  like  a  tiger,  whilst  his  assistant  surgeons 
administer  succor  in  the  form  of  large  bundles 
of  herbs  (to  be  taken  as  directed  in  this  case  by 
cramming  down  the  throat),  to  certain  un- 
happy, dwarfed  individuals,  who  are  supposed 
to  be  bitten  by  the  harmless  and  gentlemanly 
animal  who  is  offering  himself  so  calmly  to  de- 
struction, whilst  his  children,  on  an  eminence 
in  the  background,  share  his  melancholy  fate. 
Many  are  the  scenes  depicted,  and  in  all  the 
incongruity  is  nearly  equal  to  those  above  de- 
scribed. Here  and  there  a  faint  gleam  of 
something  like  nature  or  probability  appears, 
but  instantly  is  swamped  in  a  sea  of  absurd- 
ity so  vast  that  it  has  no  chance  whatever  of 
floating. 

A  very  curious  and  interesting  book  is  the 
music-album  of  Marguerite  of  Austria,  the 
daughter  of  the  beautiful  and  unhappy  Mary 
of  Burgundy,  and  aunt  of  Charles  V.  Two 
sides  of  each  page  are  snrrounded  by  a 
broad  border,  painted  with  flowers  of  ex* 
quisite  delicacy,  upon  a  gold  ground,  chiefly 
her  own  name-sake,  the  daisy  \  Marguerite), 
in  every  variety  of  position,  but  mixed  also 
with  violet,  common  heartsease,  pinks,  and 
something  like  what  is  now  called  Virginia 
stock ;  arabesques,  too,  in  bronze  colors  of 
singular  finish  and  beauty.  The  same,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  said  of  the  music,  which  is 
curiously  clumsy  and  large,  although  evident- 
ly something  superior  for  the  age.  Half  the 
book  is  empty,  the  pages  being  ruled,  but 
untouched.  The  original  binding  still  exists, 
but  is  preserved  in  an  outer  cover. 
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Ii  would  take  too  long  to  enumerate  all 
the  curious  works  which  are  to  be  seen  here, 
but  one  especially  deserving  of  notice  is  a  Bi- 
ble written  for  the  especial  use,  we  believe, 
of  Charles  the  Bold,  with  pictures  much  in 
the  style  of  the  before-described  mytho- 
logical performances.  Pharaoh's  daughter 
and  the  infant  Moses  are  worth  any  trouble 
to  behold ;  the  fall  of  Jericho  and  the  story 
of  Esther  are  equally  good ;  Job  upon  hb 
dunghill,  tempted  by  Satan,  in  the  likeness 
of  a  chimpanzee,  soars  above  even  the  ordi- 
nary genius  of  the  painter.  Daniel  in  the 
den  of  lions  is  little  short  of  sublime.  The 
den  is  a  pinkish  brick  tub,  filled  with  choco- 
late-colored monkey-faces,  which  are  intend- 
ed, 'if  you  make  believe  very  much,9  to 
represent  the  kings  of  the  forest.  No  bodies 
are  visible :  the  dimensions  of  the  den  would 
not  admit  of  any  existing;  in  the  midst 
stands  Daniel,  in  a  faint-colored  lilac  robe, 
and  quite  unconcerned.  In  a  succeeding 
picture,  the  prophet  is  being  fetched  away 
in  triumph,  and  one  of  the  chocolate-faces 
is  snapping  with  a  ghastly  grin  at  the  robe 
of  one  of  the  terrified  accusers,  who  vainly 
tries  to  escape. 

Another  work  most  amusing  to  those  ca- 
pable of  appreciating  its  odd  mixture  of 
simple-hearted  good  sense  and  monastic 
rigidity,  is  the  treatise  upon  the  Education 
des  Demoyselles,  bv  the  Cheyvalier  de  La- 
tour,  written  for  the  use  of  his  daughters, 
who  were  doubtless  most  grateful  for  this 
mark  of  paternal  solicitude. 

The  book  of  the  Toison  d'Or  is  also  very 
interesting.  It  contains  a  series  of  portraits 
of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  and,  after  each, 
the  names  and*  arms  of  the  knights  by  him 
created, — a  host  of  noble  names,  many  of 
which  are  now  completely  extinct.  The 
book  has  an  interest  independent  of  its  pic- 
torial merits,  from  the  fact  that  this  cele- 
brated order,  once,  except  the  Garter,  the 
noblest  in  Europe,  is  now  extinct  in  the 
country  that  gave  it  birth,  although  still 
subsisting,  with  two  separate  heads,  in  Aus- 
tria and  Spain,  the  grandmaster  in  the  former 
country  being  the  Emperor,  in  the  latter, 
Queen  Isabella,  As  we  said,  this  book  con- 
tains portraits,  at  full  length,  and  most  elabo- 
rately finished,  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy, 
who  were  chiefs  of  the  order,  and  all  bear 
striking  marks  of  resemblance.  The  head  of 
Charles  V.  is  a  little  chef  d'ceuvre  of  ex- 
pression and  finish ;  and,  in  spite  of  the 
naive  stiffness  and  quaint  precision  in  the  at- 
titudes and  draperies,  there  is  an  air  of  life- 
like fidelity  and  ingenious  imitation  about 


the  whole  collection,  that  would  redeem  far 
worse  painting.  Here,  too,  may  be  seen  a 
list  of  all  the  Knights  of  the  Garter  since  its 
foundation,  in  a  book  of  the  statutes  of  the 
order,  sent  to  Charles  V.  on  his  creation  as  a 
knight,  and  which,  contrary  to  rule,  was  not 
returned  at  the  death  of  its  possessor. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  enumerate  all  the 
objects  of  attraction  and  amusement  afforded 
by  thk  splendid  library,  but  few  persons,  we 
imagine,  would,  unless  compelled  by  abso- 
lute necessity,  confine  themselves  to  a  single 
visit ;  and  fewer  still  would  leave  it  without 
a  feeling  of  wonder,  almost  of  awe,  at  the 
changed  state  of  society,  since  these  rare  and 
labored  works  were  the  only  means  of  con- 
veying knowledge.  We  hold  now  in  our 
own  hands  a  mighty  engine  for  peace  or 
war, — we  stand  beneath  the  tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  and  it  is  for  us 
to  choose  which  is  to  be  our  portion.  Print- 
ing, by  spreading  abroad  instruction  for  the 
ignorant,  by  disseminating,  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  the  results  of  one  man's  thoughts, 
by  giving  even  to  the  poorest  thirster  for 
knowledge  the  means  of  satisfying  his  long- 
ing for  intellectual  food,  has  done  what  it 
would  hardly  be  an  exaggeration  to  term 
miracles,  for  the  improvement  of  the  human 
race  ;  but,  alas  !  as  the  good  has  increased 
and  multiplied,  so  also  has  the  evil  spread. 
The  false  philosophy  of  men  whose  reli- 
gion was  the  belief  in  human  reason  and 
human  goodness,  the  hard  skepticism  of 
avowed  infidelity,  the  still  more  dangerous 
poison  of  those  who  reduce  every  end  and 
aim  in  human  life  to  the  mere  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness, and  throw  over  sin  itself  the  enchant- 
ment of  every  beauty  that  genius  and  passion 
can  bestow,  the  dotrines  of  every  wild  sche- 
mer, are  perpetuated  with  the  same  facility, 
and  scattered  abroad  with  the  same  profu- 
sion as  the  works  of  those  who  have  done 
good  service  to  God  and  man.  Truly,  it  has 
been  a  light  to  the  world,  but  heavy  is  the 
responsibility  that  hangs  over  us,  and  terrible 
will  be  the  retribution  of  those  in  whose 
hands  that  light  becomes  as  darkness.  There 
is  not  a  word  that  is  written,  not  a  line  that 
is  printed,  but  is  a  seed  sown  for  future  good 
or  evil,  in  the  circle  of  its  influence,  however 
small  or  however  extended  it  may  be ;  and, 
although  none  would  wish  to  return  to  the 
times  of  old,  in  which  the  subjects  of  our 
descriptions  were  the  only  means  of  enlight- 
enment afforded  to  mankind,  still  none  can 
deny  that  as  a  far  greater  talent  has  been  in- 
trusted to  our  charge,  so  we  shall  have  a  far 
weigh  tier  account  to  render  of  its  employ  ment. 
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These  reflections  may  perhaps  seem  some- 
what serious  for  such  a  subject,  but  they  are 
not  unfitted  or  inconsequent  thoughts  ;  they 
rise  naturally,  from  the  sight  of  the  relics  of 
olden  times ;  and  if  that  sight  awakens  to 
ever  so  slight  a  degree  a  sense  of  the  im- 


portance of  the  power  intrusted  to  modern 
society,  and  a  desire  to  guide  it  to  a  path 
beneficial  to  humanity,  however  small  the 
power  to  accomplish  it  may  be,  a  few  hours 
may  have  been  often  worse  spent  than  in  a 
visit  to  the  Burgundian  Library. 


From  th«  Albion. 


THE  NEW  EMPRESS  — PARIS  GOSSIP. 


Scarcely  has  the  stupor  occasioned  by  the 
last  step  taken  on  the  new  road  to  ruin  down 
which  the  Emperor  is  driving,  ceased  to  over- 
come us,  when  we  are  thrown  into  new  per- 
plexity by  the  unexpected  effects  proceeding 
from  causes  which  at  first  were  regarded  as 
entirely  personal,  but  which  have  become 
more  public,  rapid,  and  disastrous  than  even 
his  Imperial  Majesty's  greatest  enemies  could 
have  desired.     How  singular,  though,  to  be 
sure,  characteristic  of  the  inconsistency  of  all 
national  prejudice,  is  the  profound  discontent 
and  eager  vituperation  against  the  Emperor's 
marriage  !  Not  one  single  class  of  society  has 
it  pleased,   not  one  symptom  of  succes  has  it 
created.     The  gradual  fall  in  the  funds  is  be- 
ginning to  alarm  even  the  most  obstinate  op- 
timists, for  they  as  well  as  their  adversaries 
cannot  choose  but  observe  the  most  extraor- 
dinary change  which  has  taken  place  within 
the   last  few  days,  for  scarcely  have  they 
amounted  to  weeks,  in  the  feelings  and  dis- 
position of  the  army  /    Yes,  it  can  no  longer 
be  disguised,  that  great  resource,  that  migh- 
ty prop  which  alone  was  to  render  the  Im- 
perial throne  secure,  to  steady  it  on  its  base 
without  help  trom  noblesse,  people,  or  bour- 
geoisie, isa  gradually  sliding   away  from   its 
position,  leaving  the  rotten  legs  of  that  same 
imperial  throne  so  daintily  disguised  by  the 
trophies  of  glittering  arms,  the  tinsel,  and  the 
gewgaws  piled  around  them  visible  now  in 
all  their  nakedness.    Oh,  how  thin  and  splin- 
tered they  look !  almost  as  attenuated  and 
unsafe  as  those  of  the  great  Spontini,  which 
have  passed  into  a  proverb,  even  to  a  fashion, 
as  witness  the  chiffoniers,  the  flower-stands 
daily  exhibited  with  legs  a  la  Spontini — only 
see,  ye  Gods,  how  ricketty  is  the  whole  ma- 
chine, and   behold   the  legs  are  of  uneven 
length  likewise.     Heaven  save  us — why  he 
who  8 its  thereon  had  need  to  be  the  admir- 
able tumbler  he  has  displayed  himself,  in  or- 
der to  keep  his  seat  for  an  instant— only  see 
how  it  slides   from  under   him,  now  back- 
wards, now  forwards,  now  on  this  side,  now 
on  that,  until  pretty  even  bets  could  be  taken 


amongst  the  spectators,  on  which  side  he  is 
most  likely  to  topple  over.    The  gossip  and 
scandalous  talk  concerning  the  marriage— 
the  big  words,  and  the  withering  sneers  con- 
cerning the  ceremony — the  derisive  epigrams 
about  the   Grand   Chamberlains,   and    the 
Grand  Yeneurs,  and  the  Grand  Ecuyers,  are 
now  silenced,  but  to  them  has  succeeded  a 
contemptuous  silence  more  injurious  still; 
and  the  talk  is  no  longer  of  the  graces  of 
Mdlle.  de  Montijo  and  the  hard  campaigns 
of  the  old  warrior,  her  mamma,  but  of  the 
soldier  who  sold  his  horse-cloth,  and  whose 
condemnation   to  the  strong  room  of  the 
caserne  as  punishment  of  the  offence,  has 
been  followed  by  the  same  dereliction  from 
duty  on  the  part  of  the  whole  regiment,  to 
the  most  awful  consternation  of  the  officers 
and   the  great  delight  of  the  bourgeois  of 
Paris,  their  secret  and  mortal  enemies.    This 
discontent  on  the  part  of  the  army  was  so 
visible  on  Sunday,  in  the  very  midst  of  tht 
gay  pageant  which  was   toiling  its  way  to 
Notre   Dame,   that    even    foreigners   were 
struck  by  the  gloom  and  silence  which  per- 
vaded the   ranks  through  which  it  passed. 
This  feeling  is  unaccountable,  and  has  baf- 
fled the  researches  of  our  wisest  philosophers. 
In  what  does  it  originate  ?    The  Emperor 
has  married  a  pretty  woman,  and  beauty  has 
long  been  pronounced  in  France  to  be  the 
sole  criterion  of  female  aristocracy ; — he  has 
married   likewise   to  please  himself,  which 
should  give  cause  of  satisfaction  to  the  peo- 
ple, as  he  may  certainly  be  deemed  the  only 
Sovereign  in  Europe  who  ever  thought  of 
marrying  for  that  especial  purpose  ; — -he  has 
married  a  Catholic  too,  and  of  this  he  boasts 
more  than  all,  for  is  he  not  a  highly  religions 
man,  and  is  not  the  nation  he  governs  a  high- 
ly religious  people  ?    This  last  concession  to 
the  feelings  of  his  subjects  ought  to  be  taken 
into  consideration   most  of  all,  and  at  the 
Hotel  de  Bretinvilliers  is,  no  doubt,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  nightly  talk.    Instead  of  the  gen- 
eral dissatisfaction  which  is  manifested,  uni- 
,  versally  approbation  ought  to  be  the  order  of 
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the  day.  Grieved  are  we  to  see  that  the  re- 
verse is  actually  the  case — the  step  is  re- 
garded  on  all  sides  in  an  unfavorable  light, 
y  some  considered  the  first  symptom  of 
that  softening  of  the  brain  with  which  he 
has  so  long  been  menaced  by  his  physician 
— by  others  a  coup  de  tite  of  a  baffled  liber- 
tine ;  by  all  as  the  first  bitise  he  has  com- 
mitted. "  Of  injustice,  rapine,  and  ruse  he 
has  been  guilty  before,  but  this  is  the  first 
bitise — gare  a  la  seconded  cry  the  Parisians — 
alluding  to  the  possibility  of  war,  which  was 
scoffed  at  so  long  as  they  maintained  their 
faith  in  the  vigilance  of  the  Emperor  to  act 
consistently  with  his  own  interests. 

Much  has  been  said  about  his  wife — much 
that  is  true,  and  more  that  is  false.    Those 
who  have  studied  human  nature  will  have  no 
need  to  wait  until  the  stories  which  have  been 
circulated  with  regard  to  her  former  conduct 
shall  be  contradicted;  they  will  know  well 
enough  that  the  woman  who  arrives  at  the 
station  to  which  Mdlle.  de  Montijo  has  evi- 
dently aspired  from  the  very  first,  is  not  one 
to  have  at  any  time  allowed  her  passions  to 
get  the  better  of  her  reason.     She  has  the 
immense  fault  of  being  a  lionne,  of  all  female 
characters  the  most  suspicious  in   French 
eyes,  and  to  which  they  attach,  not  always 
with  justice,  the  idea  of  an  independence  of 
morals,  inconsistent  with  that  refined  coquet- 
ry and  grace  beneath  which  the  most  licen- 
tious conduct  may  pass  unnoticed— a  want 
of  taste,  in  short,  which  is  the  only  crime  in 
French  eyes  for  which  a  woman  can  neither 
be  pardoned  nor  tolerated.     In  person  she  is 
too  graceful  not  to  gain  admirers,  and  much 
of  her  future  influence  will  depend  upon 
whence  she  chooses  them:  for  our  code  of 
gallantry  is  so  singularly  organized,  that  a 
woman  is  considered  responsible  for  the  ad- 
miration she  inspires,  as  well  as  for  that 
which  she  has  voluntarily  sought.    I  have 
heard  from  many  people  who  know  her  well, 
that  her  character  strikingly  resembles  that 
of    Josephine — the  same  charm,  the  same 

Kce,  the  same  courage,  and  the  same  reck- 
t  extravagance.  She  already  feels  so ; 
'tis  said  that  she  is  placed  on  the  throne  to 
play  a  part,  not  merely  to  figure  in  the  annals 
of  the  adventurer  to  whom  she  has  linked 
herself.  The  explanation  of  her  nurse,  the 
good  old  Pepa,  is  worthy  of  record,  as  it 
displays  the  real  feeling  towards  the  marriage 
which  exists  among  the  lower  classes.  It 
was  considered  expedient  that  the  worthy 
old  lady  should  accompany  Madame  Mere  on 
her  journey  back  to  Spain.  There  were 
many  reasons  for  the  separation,  some  of 
which  have  transpired,  and  some  have  been 


guessed ;  all  are  good,  however,  no  doubt, 
and  so  the  honest  old  body  was  formally  dis- 
missed by  the  fond  nursling  herself.     "You 
must  leave  me,  Pepa;  we  must  part  for 
ever,"  said  the  fair  EugeVie ;  "I  am  about 
to  marry,  and  no  Spanish  attendant  will  be 
allowed  about  my  person/'    The  old  lady 
was  spinning  away  zealously  when  this  an- 
nouncement was  made,  and  it  overcame  her 
so  suddenly  that  she  actually  snapped  her 
thread   with   astonishment.      "  Marry  !  and 
with  whom  ?     0  Guerida  !"  exclaimed  she 
eagerly.     "  With  the  Emperor  of  France," 
returned  the  lady  proudly.     The  nurse  said 
not  a  word,  but  having  made  a  knot  in  her 
thread,  resumed  her  spinning  as  arduously  as 
before ;  and,  after  a  long  pause,  she  exclaim- 
ed sadly,  "  Well,  'tis  not  so  bad  as  it  might 
be  ;  he  will  still  have  the  dukedom  of  Theba 
and  the  grandeeship  of  Spain  to  fall  back 
upon !"    The  story   was  told  at    Court,  as 
proof  of  the  naivete  of  the  Spanish  peasant 
woman.    There  were  many  there  who  laugh- 
ed most  heartil) — St.  A  maud,  the  actor,  and 
Magnan,  the  lacquey's  son,  for  instance  ;  but 
he   whom  it  was  intended  to  interest   the 
most  did  not  seem  particularly   impressed 
with  its  comic-meaning,  and   listened   to  it 
rather  with  sadness  than  with  hilarity.    Pepa, 
however,  has  departed  notwithstanding,  with- 
out even  waiting  for  the  mother,  who  has 
been  commanded  to  withdraw  at  her  earliest 
convenience.     Meanwhile  the  foreign  ladies 
assembled  in  Paris  are  gathering  fresh  hope 
and  courage  from  the  symptoms  of  approach- 
ing fites  and  balls,  always  hinted  at  by  the 
presence  of  an   Empress.      Much  talk   has 
there  been  of  a  quadrille  to  be  danced  at  the 
ball  of  the  Senate  which  is  to  rival  the  famous 
quadrille  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  where  the 
ladies  of  the  Imperial  family  displayed  upon 
their  persons  far  more  than  forty  millions  of 
francs'  worth  of  diamonds  and  far  less  than 
forty  sous'  worth  of  drapery,  no  doubt,  and 
where  one  of  the  parvenu  duchesses  of  the 
period  wore  a  robe  of  silver  lama  and  a  pa- 
rure  of  emeralds  which  was  mentioned  as 
having  cost  her  a  life  annuity  of  six  thousand 
francs,  and  other  things  besides,  which  were 
mentioned  also,  but  which  we  quite  forget 
now. 

We  are  mafgri  tout  again,  in  a  state  of  ex- 
pectation. Something  will,  something  must 
happen  before  long — whether  for  good  or 
evil  none  can  say.  It  is  currently  reported 
that  the  police  are  on  the  alert  to  organize 
an  imeute  for  the  beginning  of  next  month, 
in  order  to  show  off  the  courage  of  the  Em- 
press, to  which  the  Emperor  alludes  in  hit 
proclamation  concerning  th&  xawrwusj 
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LORD    PALMERSTON. 


WITH    A    PORTRAIT. 


Henry  Temple  Pilmerston,  Viscount, 
an  English  ex-minister  of  state,  was  born  on 
the  20th  October,  1784.  He  was  eighteen 
years  of  age  when  he  succeeded  to  the  title. 
He   was   educated   at   Cambridge,   and,  in 

1806,  about  the  time  of  Mr.  Pitt's  death, 
was  elected  member  of  parliament  for  the 
borough  of  Horsham.  He  ranged  himself 
on  the  ministerial  side  of  the  house,  and 
supported  the  government  by  his  vote  and 
influence.  In  the  next  parliament  he  was 
returned  for  Newport,  in  the  isle  of  Wight 
Having  joined  the  Portland  administration  in 

1807,  he  was  made  one  of  the  lords  of  the 
admiralty.  In  1809,  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Perceval,  he  obtained  the  office 
of  secretary-at-war,  in  the  room  of  Sir 
James  Murray  Pulteney  ;  and  next  year,  va- 
cating his  seat  for  Newport,  was  elected  for 
the  university  of  Cambridge.  He  continued 
to  fill  the  office  of  secretary-at-war  for  nine- 
teen years  successively,  namely,  from  Octo- 
ber, 1809,  to  May,  1828,  when  he  gave 
place  to  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  in  consequence 
of  the  breaking  up  of  Lord  Goderich's  cabi- 
net. Some  time  prior  to  1825  he  was  fired 
at  and  slightly  wounded  by  a  man,  without 
his  having  given  the  least  provocation  ;  but 
on  inquiry  the  man  was  proved  to  be  clearly 
insane.  The  office  which  Lord  Palmerston 
filled  for  so  long  a  period,  extending  through 
the  successive  administrations  of  Perceval, 
Castlereagh,  Liverpool,  Canning,  and  Gode- 
rich,  is  one  of  acknowledged  importance, 
and  of  no  inconsiderable  difficulty  ;  and  the 
best  proof  of  his  lordship's  competency  for 
discharging  its  functions  is  to  be  found  in  his 
continuing  to  retain  it  undisturbed  amid  the 
conflict  of  parties,  and  the  perpetual  changes 
which,  in  other  offices,  were  continually  tak- 
ing place.  It  is  pretty  evident  that  Lord 
Palmerston,  for  much  of  this  time,  must 
have  avowed  tory  politics,  and  given  his  sup- 
port to  them.  But  it  is  equally  plain  that 
he  latterly  imbibed  the  more  liberal  princi- 
ples of  Mr.  Canning ;  and  after  that  lament* 


ed  statesman's  death  he  discovered  an  evi- 
dent leaning  toward  the  enlightened  poli- 
cy of  Lord  Goderich  and  Mr.  Huskiston. 
Though,  like  the  latter,  he  accepted  the 
office  of  secretary-at-war  in  the  Wellington 
ministry,  he  took  Mr.  Huskisson's  part  ia 
the  fracas  occasioned  by  that  gentleman's 
vote  on  the  East  Retford  question,  and  re- 
signed his  place  on  account  of  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  "The 
Duke  "  on  that  occasion.  He  aided  the  Pesl 
and  Wellington  cabinet  in  the  removal  of  tot 
Catholic  disabilities,  a  measure  of  which  hi 
was  one  of  the  most  powerful  advocates. 
When  the  first  reform  bill  was  introduced  to 
the  house  of  commons,  in  1831,  by  Lord 
John  Russell,  Lord  Palmerston  appeared 
among  his  supporters,  and  he  continued  to 
give  that  measure  his  powerful  support  until 
the  efforts  of  its  promoters  were  finally 
crowned  with  success.  This  line  of  action 
cost  him  his  seat  for  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, which  he  had  held  since  1809.  Ho 
was,  however,  returned,  in  1831,  for  Bletch- 
ingley.  In  1832  he  sat  for  South  Hants, 
but  was  defeated  at  the  general  election  k 
1834.  In  1835  he  was  elected  for  Tiverton, 
which  he  still  represents.  He  held  the  seals 
of  the  foreign  secretaryship  from  1830  until 
the  dissolution  of  the  whig  cabinet  in  1834. 
In  the  April  following  he  resumed  that  office, 
and  resigned  it  again  in  1841.  With  the  re- 
turn of  the  whigs  to  office,  in  1846,  he  again 
took  the  same  office,  which  he  resigned  De- 
cember 22,  1851.  His  lordship  is  one  of 
the  best-practised  statesmen  of  which  Eng- 
land can  boast.  The  extent  of  his  experi- 
ence gives  him  a  consciousness  of  superiority 
in  his  own  department,  which,  during  the 
last  few  years  of  his  official  career,  was 
found  most  inconvenient  by  his  colleagues, 
betraying  itself  in  impatience  of  advice,  and 
an  unwillingness  to  submit  his  intentions  to 
the  cabinet.  This  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  determining  cause  of  his  recent  retirement 
from  office. 
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Thx  principal  issues  of  the  press,  in  London  and 
this  country,  during  the  past  year,  are  included  in 
the  following  list : 

State  Papers,  published  under  the  Authority  of 
Her  Majesty's  Commission.    Volumes  VL  to  XI. 

The  Literary  Gazette  describes  this  great  under- 
taking as  follows : 

"In  the  year  1826,  a  Crown  Commission  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  publication  of  the  principal  papers 
contained  in  the  State  Paper  Office.  This  Commis- 
sion consisted  chiefly  of  ornamental  names— digni- 
taries of  state,  and  that  class  from  which  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  Charter  House  are  on  every  vacancy 
recruited.  With  this  order,  and  the  direction  that 
the  publication  should  be  in  a  quarto  shape,  the 
labors  of  the  Commission  would  appear  to  have  con- 
eluded.  In  1830  we  had  an  instalment  of  the  work 
in  the  shape  of  five  volumes  quarto,  containing 
Wolsey's  correspondence  with  Henry  VIII.,  Ac ; 
and  in  1852  we  nave  six  more  volumes,  containing 
the  Foreign  Correspondence,  and  completing  the 
labors  of  the  Commission.  The  eleven  volumes  of 
State  Papers  published  by  the  Crown  Commission- 
en  belong  to  that  class  of  papers  which  includes 
the 'Cabala,'  'Murdin'and  'Hay nee,'  'Win wood' 
and  'Hard wick e,'  'Sydney*  and  'Strafford/  'Cla- 
rendon '  and  'Thurloe,'  the  editors  of  which  have 
done  very  little  more  than  arrange  the  letters  in  a 
kind  of  chronological  series,  and  print  them  for  the 
most  part  as  near  as  possible  in  the  strict  orthogra- 
phy of  the  originals. 

Demetrius  the  Impostor.  An  Episode  in  Russian 
History.  By  Prosper  Merimee.  Translated  by 
Andrew  R.  Scoble. 

"  The  history  of  the  Russian  adventurer,  Deme- 
trius, by  M.  Merimee,  has  a  double  interest ;  it  is 
one  of  the  most  stirring  episodes  in  the  annals  of 
Russia, — and  it  is  one  of  the  roost  remarkable  ex- 
amples on  record  of  a  species  of  historical  illusion 
of  which  almost  all  parts  of  the  world  have  furnish- 
ed characteristic  instances, — but  which  has  not  yet 
receive*  1  a  sufficiently  profound  investigation  at  the 
hands  of  philosophic  historians.  Many  places  of  the 
world  have  produced  impostors  who,  personating 
dead  men,  and  laying  claim  to  their  honors,  have 
for  a  time  had  a  career  of  success.  The  Perkin 
Warbeck  of  English  History  is  no  solitary  example 
of  imposture  aiming  at  a  crown.  But,  perhaps,  in 
no  case  has  imposture  been  associated  with  so  many 
circumstances  disposing  us  partially  to  respect  it, 
and  even  to  question,  whether,  after  all,  it  wot  im- 
posture in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  as  in  the 
ease  of  the  pseudo-Tsar,  Demetrius." 

Napoleon  the  Third.  By  A.  De  la  Gueronniere. 
Translated  by  Lieut-Col.  Charles  Gillies*.  M.  de 
la  Gu  ronniere,  like  most  other  first  rate  French 
Journalists,  is  an  artist  in  words.  His  contempo- 
rary portraits,  published  in  the  Pays-— while  that 
Cper  was  Republican,  and  the  peculiar  organ  of 
de  Lamartme— are  remarkable  for  their  style, 


their  treatment,  and  their  high  literary  finish.  The 
writing  is  always  forcible,  the  analysis  subtle,  the 
insight  wide  and  deep.  The  sketches,  nevertheless, 
have  the  vice  of  nearly  all  contemporary  portraits, 
— they  are  overdrawn — they  are  too  flattering.  Of 
the  whole  series,  as  they  originally  appeared,  this 
vice  was  most  apparent,  perhaps  in  the  figures  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  the  actual  possessor  of  power,  and 
of  the  Count  de  Chambord,  its  probable  inheritor. 
Louis  Napoleon  was  painted  in  colors  so  fine  and 
bright,  that  M.  de  Lamartine  felt  himself  called  on 
to  repudiate  publicly  all  share  in  and  responsibility 
for  such  literary  fawning: — and  the  portrait  so  de- 
nounced— retouched  and  wrought  up,  as  might  be 
expected — is  that  which  M.  de  la  Gueronniere,  now 
an  official  supporter  of  the  Empire,  has  here  sent 
forth  to  the  world  of  English  readers.  The  book, 
as  it  now  appears,  is  evidently  addressed  to  the 
readers  of  Victor  Hugo's  impassioned  pamphlet 

Ancient  Irish  Minstrelsy.  By  William  Hamilton 
Drummond,  D.D.  This,  says  the  Athenaeum,  is  an 
attempt  by  a  scholar  of  considerable  research  and 
learning  to  produce  a  poetical  version  in  English 
of  various  Ossianic,  or  Fenian,  ballads.  It  contains, 
within  the  compass  of  one  volume,  not  less  than 
thirty-three  poems, — some  of  them  of  considerable 
length,  and  copiously  annotated.  Its  value,  how- 
ever, lies  more  in  its  ethnological  interest  than  in 
its  poetical  merit.  The  translator  has  the  mind  of 
an  essayist  of  the  school  of  Blair,  and  his  powers 
are  not  well  adapted  for  a  spirited  rendering  of  the 
stirring  themes  of  the  Ossianic  ballads.  They  are 
better  calculated  for  a  translation  of  Lucretius  than 
of  Lucan, — and  would  give  us  a  better  English  ver- 
sion of  Buchanan  than  of  Ossian. 

The  new  work,  by  the  author  of  'Jane  Eyre,' 
'Shirley,' Ac.,  Villette,  has  been  published,  and  re- 
printed by  the  Harpers. 

Two  Thousand  Miles'  Ride  through  the  Argentine 
Provinces ;  with  an  account  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
the  Recent  Events  in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  By  Wil- 
liam M'Cann,  Esq. 

The  School  for  Dreamers — a  novel  highly  spoken 
ol  By  T.  G wynne,  Esq.,  author  of  'The  School 
for  Fathers.' 

Amabel;  or,  The  Victory  of  Love.  By  Mary 
Elizabeth  Wormeley.    Another  work  of  fiction. 

The  Second  Burmese  War.  A  narrative  of  the 
Camp  at  Rangoon.  By  Lieut  William  F.  B.  Lau- 
rie, Madras  Artillery.  With  Map,  Plans,  and  other 
Illustrations. 

Eaffraria  and  its  Inhabitants.  By  the  Bev.  Fran* 
cis  P.  Fleming. 

Memorandums  made  in  Ireland,  in  the  autumn  of 
1852.  By  John  Forbes,  MD,  Author  of  'The  Phy- 
sician's Holiday. 

The  Book  of  the  Garden,  by  Charles  Mcintosh, 
is  warmly  commended  in  a  genial  article  by  Chris- 
topher North,  in  the  last  Blaekwtod.    Illustrated 
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with  upwards  of  1,000  engravings — will  be  pub- 
lished in  February. 

Grime ;  its  Amount,  Causes,  and  Remedies.  By 
Frederick  Hill,  late  Inspector  of  Prisons.     8vo. 

A  Scheme  for  the  Government  of  India,  87 
George  Campbell. 

Life  of  Joan  of  Arc  An  Historical  Essay.  By 
Lord  Mahon.    Fcap.  8vo. 

My  Novel  By  Pisistratus  Caxton.  Or,  Varieties 
in  English  Life. 

Paris  after  Waterloo :  Notes  taken  at  the  time, 
and  hitherto  unpublished.  Including  a  revised 
edition — the  tenth — of  a  'Visit  to  Flanders  and 
the  Field.'    By  James  Simpson,  Advocate. 

Travels  in  India  and  Kashmir.  By  Baron  Schon- 
berg.     2  vols,  with  illustrations. 

Military  Life  in  Algeria.  By  the  Count  P.  de 
Castellane.     2  vols. 

A  Legend  of  Pembroke  Castle.  By  Miss  Frances 
Georgiana  Herbert.    2  vols. 

Recollections  of  Service  in  China ;  a  residence  in 
Hong  Kong,  and  visits  to  other  islands  in  the  Chi- 
nese seas.     By  Col.  Arthur  Cunynghame. 

Twenty-Seven  Years'  Life  in  Canada ;  or,  the  Ex- 
periences of  an  Early  Settler.  By  Major  Strick- 
land, CM    Edited  by  Agnes  Strickland. 

Private  Journal  of  the  late  F.  S.  Larpent,  Esq., 
Judge- Advocate  General  attached  to  the  head  quar- 
ters of  Lord  Wellington  during  the  Peninsular 
War,  from  1812  to  its  close.  Now  first  published 
from  the  original  MS&  Edited  by  Sir  George  Lar- 
pent 

Von  Ranke's  Ferdinand  I.  and  Maximilian  II.  of 
Austria.  Translated  by  Sir  Alexander  and  Lady 
Duff  Gordon.     16mo. 

Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche's  Geological  Observer. 
New  edition,  corrected. 

The  Dean's  Daughter.  By  Mrs.  Gore.  The  A  the- 
nceum  welcomes  "  Mrs.  Gore  back  as  a  writer  of  fic- 
tion whom  no  one  has  precisely  replaced  during  the 
period  of  her  absence.  Her  novels  have  a  wit,  a 
worldly  wisdom,  and  sometimes  a  wisdom  not  of 
this  world — a  prodigality  of  illustration  and  allu- 
sion, and  a  perpetual  reference  to  political  and  so- 
cial progress — which  would  long  since  hive  raised 
their  writer  to  the  highest  rank  of  brilliant  women ; 
were  not  these  good  gifts  lessened  by  a  slightness  of 
hand  and  shallowness  of  expression  such  as  prevent 
our  feeling  her  to  be  thoroughly  in  earnest  among 
her  own  philosophies  and  creations." 

Mr.  Chapman  has  reprinted  from  the  Daily  News 
a  series  of  Letters  on  Ireland  by  Miss  Martineau, 
penned  by  her  during  a  recent  visit  to  the  Island. 
They  convey  the  lively  impressions  of  a  compara- 
tive stranger  to  the  soil,  in  a  style  at  once  strong 
and  graphic. 

Mr.  Wm.  R.  Greg,  one  of  the  favorite  contribu- 
tors of  the  Edinburgh  Review%  has  gathered  his  es- 
says into  a  collected  form,  in  2  vols.  They  contain 
the  following  well-known  articles  of  the  Edinburgh : 
Dr.  Arnold's  Lectures  on  Modern  History ;  Dr.  Ar- 
nold's Life  and  Correspondence ;  Laing's  German 
Catholic  Schism;  Laing  on  Peasant  Proprietorship; 
Unsound  Social  Philosophy ;  Principles  of  Taxa- 
tion; England  as  It  is ;  Mary  Barton;  Investments 
for  the  Working  Classes;  English  Socialism;  Pro- 
gress and  Hopes  of  Socialism ;  Alison's  History  of 


Europe;  The  Fermentation  of  Europe ;  Difficulties 
of  Republican  France;  France  since  1848;  Net 
Results  of  1848  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy; 
France  in  January,  1852;  Shall  we  retain  our  Col- 
onies f  The  Relation  between  Employers  and  Em- 
ployed ;  Sir  R.  Peel's  Character  and  Policy;  Pros- 
pects of  British  Statesmanship ;  The  Expected  Re- 
form Bill ;  Representative  Reform. 

The  Autobiography  of  B.  R.  Haydon,  edited  by 
Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  is  shortly  to  appear. 

^  An  important  work  on  National  Education,  by 
Sir.  J.  K.  Shuttleworth,  Bart,  is  promised,  under 
the  title  of  'Public  Education,  as  affected  by  the 
Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
from  1846  to  1852,  with  suggestions  as  to  Future 
Policy.' 

A  selection  from  the  writings  of  Mr.  De  Quinesy, 
some  of  them  before  unpublished,  revised  and  ar- 
ranged by  the  author. 

Bases  of  Belief,  a  work  on  the  Christian  evi- 
dences.   By  Edward  Miall,  MP. 

The  historian  of  the  literature  of  the  nineteenth 
century  will  not  have  occasion  to  lament  the  small- 
ness,  either  in  value  or  perhaps  in  extent,  of  hi) 
materials.  Already  we  have  had  Lives  of  Byron, 
Scott*  Southey,  Wordsworth,  Campbell,  Cery, 
Jeffrey,  Ac.  Lord  John  Russell  is  giving  us  the 
Memoir  and  Diaries  of  Moore  ;  and  one  of  the  pub- 
lications of  the  present  year,  though  as  yet  not  pub- 
licly announced,  will  be  a  Life  (though  a  brief  one) 
of  William  Lisle  Bowles,— containing  his  early  cor* 
respondence  with  Coleridge.  Both  Southey  and 
Coleridge,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  constant  in 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  debt  of  obligation 
which  their  early  verse  was  under  to  the  muse  of 
Bowles. 

Criticism  has  perhaps  been  of  some  service  to 
Lord  John  Russell, — for  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Fox's  Memoirs,  advertised  by  Mr.  Bentley  to  be 
ready  before  now,  has,  we  observe,  been  postponed 
till  Easter.  In  the  interval  his  Lordship  may  be 
enabled  to  do  for  Mr.  Fox  what,  so  far  at  least,  he 
has  omitted  to  effect  for  his  friend  Mr.  Moore. 

American  Books. 

Discovery  and  Exploration  of  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
by  John  Gilmary  Shea,  published  by  Mr.  Redfield, 
has  been  republished.  It  is  noticed  by  the  Athenmm 
as  "  another  instance  of  the  zeal  and  assiduity  with 
which  American  authors  are  pursuing  the  task  of  ex- 
amining and  illustrating  the  early  history  and  anti- 
quities of  their  country.  Few  more  interesting  sub- 
jects could  be  selected  by  an  American  for  this  spe- 
cies of  research  than  the  history  of  the  discovery 
and  first  explorations  of  the  Mississippi.  The  com- 
piler of  the  present  book  has  done  his  work  well 
It  will  be  found  interesting  not  only  to  Amerietni 
— to  whose  archaeological  literature  it  is  a  contribu- 
tion— but  also  to  those  among  ourselves  who  like 
stories  of  travel  and  adventure.  The  greater  put 
of  the  volume  consists  of  the  following  original  nar- 
ratives, edited  from  the  manuscripts: — a  'Relation 
of  the  Voyages  and  Discoveries  of  Father  James 
Marquette,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  in  1673  and  the 
following  years;*  a  'Narrative  of  a  Voyage  made 
to  the  Illinois,  by  Father  Claude  Allouez,  in  1676;' 
'  Father  Le  Clercq's  Narrative  of  the  Chevalier  de 
la  Salle's  First  Attempt  to  Explore  the  Mississippi 
in  1680;'  a  'Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Upper 
Mississippi,  by  Father  Louis  Hennepin,  in  1680;  a 
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1  Narrative  of  the  Adventure*  of  L«  Salle's  party  in 
minois,  from  February  1080  to  Jnne  1681,  by  Fa- 
ther Zenobius  Membre-  ;'  k  'Narrative  of  I*  Salle's 
Voyage  down  the  Mississippi  in  1682,  by  the  same 
Father  Membre ;'  •  '  Narrative  of  Lb  Salle'*  attempt 
to  reach  the  Mississippi  by  sea  in  1884,  by  Father 
La  Clerq;'  and  a  'NarraUve  of  Lb  Salle'a  Attempt 
to  Ascend  the  Mississippi  in  1 057,  by  Father  Anaa- 
taaiaa  Douay."  Mr.  Shea's  own  ahare  of  the  volume, 
in  addition  to  the  labor  of  editing  theae  narrative*, 
consists  of  biographical  sketches  of  the  various  Je- 
anit  Fathers  above  named— the  sketch  of  Father 
Marquette  extending  to  about  thirty  pages — and  a 

Kiliminary  chapter  giving  a  general  account  of  the 
tory  of  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi." 
History  of  the  Second  War  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Great  Britain.  Second  Se- 
ries. Embracing  the  Event*  of  1814  and  1815.  By 
Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  originally  published  by  I.rp- 
FmooTr,  Gumbo  4  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has  been  re- 
printed. The  Literary  Gaiette  deems  it  "by  no 
means  an  ordinary  book.  It  is  written  in  a  truly 
American  spirit— ind  may  on  that  account  be  rec- 
ommended to  all  who  are  desirous  of  understanding 
the  peculiar  views  of  eminent  American  politicians 
— of  whom  the  author  is  one — on  subjects  of  politi- 
cal import.  Besides  this,  it  contains  a  great  quan- 
tity of  historical  information  likely  to  prove  inter- 
esting on  both  eides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  author  is 
a  nan  of  decision  and  ability;  and  the  opinions 
which  he  propounds,  and  his  manner  of  propound- 
ing them,  strike  with  an  air  of  rough  originality, 
according  well  with  what  we  know  of  the  political 
sentiments  now  prevailing  in  the  United  Slates,  but 
not  usually  exemplified  in  the  literary  productions 
that  reach  u>  from  that  quarter.  A  new  spirit,  es- 
sentially American,  baa,  as  we  have  more  than  once 
observed,  been  latterly  creeping  into  works  issued 
from  the  American  press ;  and  though  the  present 
work,  desultory  andf  uncouth  in  form  as  it  is,  can 
hardly  take  a  place  among  the  American  classics,  it 
yet  indicates  the  direction  in  which  the  American 
mind  is  moving,  and  presents,  as  it  were,  in  the 
crude  ore  those  feelings  and  ideas  which  enter  into 
American  nationality,  and  are  in  process  of  being 
dissolved  in  a  finer  essence  through  American  lite- 
rature." 

Donald  U'Leod's  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  ha* 
been  reprinted.  The  A  thentrum  soys  "  the  compile 
tion  is  made  in  a  judicious  way,  the  author  confin- 
ing himself  to  matters  illustrating  the  personal  char- 
acter and  life  of  Scott,  without  entering  into  criti- 
cism of  his  writings.  The  manageable  size  of  the 
volume  is  one  of  its  chief  recommendations.  It  ii 
likely  to  be  widely  read  in  America,  and  the  length 
and  style  of  Lockhart'e  '  Life'  have  left  ample  scops 
for  its  circulation  among  certain  circles  in  this  coun- 
try. In  the  story  of  Scott's  life,  hie  ruling  passion 
throughout  was  ambition,  not  of  literary  fame,  but 
of  social  position.  To  be  a  border  laird,  and  the 
founder  of  a  family  of  Scotts  of  Abbotsford,  wax 
his  chief  end  as  a  man.  The  disappointment  of  so 
touch  ambition  and  so  mueh  promise,  will  in  future 
times  be  a  memorable  instance  of  instability  of  earth 
ly  fortune,  and  of  '  the  vanity  of  human  wishes. ' " 

Alice  Montrose  ;  or,  the  Lofty  and  the  Lowly, 
Good  in  All,  and  None  All  Good.  By  Maria  J. 
MTntoah,  originally  published  by  the  Applcton*. 
baa  been  reprinted   in    London.     The  Athenceut. 
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without  tales.  The  Author  of  'Alice  Montrose,' 
who  belongs  to  America,  appear*  to  have  been  ag- 
grieved at  the  jealousies  that  separate  the  Northern 
from  the  Southern  States — setting  the  mercenary 
Yankee  in  antagonism  against  the  chivalrous  Plant- 
er— or  the  loose  man  of  pleasure  against  the  en- 
lightened and  enterprising  man  of  duty  (to  state 
the  case  as  it  is  respectively  slated  iu  the  two  lati- 
tudes). She  has  written  with  the  virtuous  endea- 
vor of  reconciling  antipathies; — of  showing  that 
slavery  is  rather  bad,  but  that  abolition  ism  is  not  al- 
together pure — that  the  South  can  be  sometimes  cold 

,nd  the  North  occasionally  warm — that  eligible 
husbands  for  charming  heroines  may  be  found  by 
the  Mississippi  aide  as  well  aa  among  the  highlands 

if  the  Hudson  Biver.  It  doe*  not  often  happen 
that  stories  undertaken  with  an  argument  such  a* 
this  are  more  |  successful  than  stones  intended  to 

Historical  and  Statistical  Information  respecting 
the  History,  Condition,  and  Prospects  of  the  Indian 
Tribes  of  the  United  States,  by  Henry  Schoolcraft, 
baa  been  reprinted.  The  Literary  Gazelle  says 
the  "present  volume  is  occupied  by  Ihe  vital  statis- 
tics of  those  race*,  and  by  account*  of  their  manners 
and  customs,  which  the  author,  from  his  great  ex- 
perience of  Indian  life  in  the  wilderness,  is  singu- 
larly well  able  to  describe." 

A  Stranger  Here,  a  biographical  memoir  of  a 
lady  distinguished  for  piety,  by  the  Rev.  Horatiu* 
Bonar,  of  Kelso,  republished  by  Ii.  Carteb  it  lino- 
niKBB.  The  Literary  Gaiette  mijs  "  it  contains  mat- 
ter which  bear*  on  spiritual  health  and  religious 
culture.  Mr.  Bonar  is  the  author  of  many  useful 
and  popular  works,  his  style  having  an  agreeable 
union  of  manly  vigor  and  plaintive  seriousness." 

Mr.  Edwin  T.  Freedleya  Practical  Treatise  on  Bu- 
siness;  or.  How  to  Get  Money,  has  been  republished 
in  London.  The  Literary  Gazette  thinks  the  'reader 
will  be  disappointed  who  looks  for  advice  a*  to 


share*  or  Pennsylvania!)  bonds.  The  author  deal* 
chiefly  with  the  ethics  of  his  subject,  and  the  ad- 
vice* are  of  the  mostgenei-al  nature.  Businessmen 
will  find  much  to  study  and  consider  in  Mr.  Freed- 
ley's  treatise,  and  to  young  men  entering  into  life, 
a  more  useful  book  of  its  kind  could  not  be  offered. 
In  the  appendix,  among  other  documents,  are  given 
some  shrewd  practical  maxims  by  the  enterprising 
and  successful  Mr.  Barnum." 

Three  British  Peerages,  of  various  and  opposite 
kinds  of  historical  celebrity,  have  recently  become 
extinct:— The  Earldom  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer— 
the  Earldom  of  Tironnell — and  the  Viscounlcy  of 
Melbourne.  The  first  of  these  titlesisoneof  the  most 
famous  in  English  history,  by  its  long  continuance 
in  the  great  family  of  the  Dc  Veres :— of  the  last  of 
whom  there  is  a  glowing  portrait  in  Mr.  Macaulay's 
History.  Transferred  to  the  Harley  family,  it  again 
becomes  associated  with  memorable  person* ;  and 
the  abiding  power  of  literature  may  be  seen  in 
the  fact,  that  the  pen* of  the  authors  of  our  "Au- 
gustan Age"  have  given  to  the  title  of  "  Oxford  "  a 
notoriety  which,  in  popular  apprehension,  almost 
obscures  the  fame  of  the  De  Veres. — The  title  of 
Tyrconncll  has  been  held  since  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century  by  the  Carpenter  family ;— in  its 
previous  tenure,  by  "  Dick  TalboV  the  viotroy  of 
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the  lstt  Stniirt  Viag.  It  acquired  more  notoriety 
than  honor. — la  modern  fashionable  tad  political 
lift,  the  title  of  Melbourne  bu  been  noted  in  two 
generations. 

Recent  letters  from  Egypt  report  the  discovery 
in  that  country  of  a  boned  city.  It  ie  alleged  to 
be  situated  about  fire  houre'  journey  from  Cairo, 
near  the  first  cataract  It  is  said  that  an  Arab, 
.having  observed  what  appeared  to  be  the  head  of 
*  spbynx  appearing  above  the  ground  near  this 
spot,  drew  the  attention  of  a  French  gentleman  to 
the  circumstance, — who  commenced  excavating, 
and  laid  open  along-buried  street,  which  contained 
SB  granite  sarcophagi,  each  of  which  weighed  about 
IB  lone,  and  which  formerly  held  evidently  the 
aahee of  sacred  animals.  This  street,  when  lighted 
Up  at  night,  forma  a  magnificent  eight.  It  ia  up- 
warda  of  1,000  yards  in  length.  Many  of  the 
carioaities  dog  out  have,  it  ia  added,  to  be  kept 
buried  in  sand  to  preserve  them  from  perishing. 

The  Imperial  Academy  of  Seiencee  of  St.  Peters- 
burg!] have  elected  the  Bart  of  Rosea,  President  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  London,  an  honorary  mem- 
ber, in  consideration,  a*  it  in  stated,  of  his  high  scien- 
tific acquirements;  and  of  the  important  servicea 
which  he  haa  rendered  to  astronomy. 

The  death  of  Mr.  John  Marten  Crippe,  in  the  73rd 
year  of  hie  age,  is  announced.  Mr.  Crippe  will  be 
remembered  as  a  travelling  companion  of  Dr. 
Clarke,  whose  pupil  he  was, — and  for  the  large  col- 
lections of  statues,  antiques,  and  Oriental  flora 
which  he  made  in  the  course  of  his  travels.  In  his 
old  age,  he  presented  some  valuable  portions  of 
these  collections  to  the  University  of  Cambridge 
and  to  other  public  institutions. 

"  Naturalists,"  save  the  Htrrary  Gazette,  "will 
be  glad  to  learn  that  Professor  Rossinaesler, 


oogrsphie  der  Land  nnd  Susswasser  Mollnsken,' 
and  also  to  publish  bis  long-announced  work,  en- 
titled  'Fauna  llolluscorum  extra  Marin  orum  En. 

The  discovery  of  diamonds  in  Australia  is  excit- 
ing considerable  attention.  The  diamond  brought 
to  this  country  by  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  Surveyor- 
General  of  New  South  Wales,  and  which  has  been 
presented  by  him  to  the  Museum  of  Practical 
Geology,  has  been  inspected  by  many  of  the  beet 
judges  of  the  gem,  anil  pronounced  to  be  a  diamond 
of  the  first  water.  It  weighs  three-quarters  of  a 
carat,  and  was  found  at  the  gold  diggings  at  Ophir, 
west  of  Bathurst.  The  search  for  precious  stones 
will  now,  doubtless,  become  as  general  as  digging 
for  gold. 

There  is  a  little  book  bearing  the  title  of  "  La 
Voir  Mystericnse,"  now  read  in  secret  by  thousands 

'     " '  pointed  ex- 

le  Petit"  of 
Victor  Hugo. 

A  writer  in  Senilttft  MUeeliany  rays,  that  the 
Duke  uf  Wellington,  when  in  Portugal,  was  very 
regular  in  attending  divine  service  at  the  church 
parade,  but  always  limited  the  time  of  its  duration, 
saying  to  the  chaplain, — "  Briscad,  say  at  much  at 
you  like  in  five  and  twenty  minutes,  I  shall  not 
stay  longer  I" 

M.  Garibaldi,  apostolic  nuncio  in  Paris,  has  been 
informed  that  the  canons  of  the  Basilica  of  St  John 
7-atevan,  in  Borne,  have  signed  an  address  to  Louis 


mother  of  all  the  ehurchea." 

An  unedited  collection  of  letters  from  Madassa 
de  Btaet  to  the  Count  Wolff  de  Bsudimin,  b  about 
to  appear.    They  are  exceedingly  brilliant. 

The  recent  raising  of  interest  by  the  Bank  of 
England,  ia  a  measure  intended  to  prevent  tha 
Bank  of  Erance  from  making  any  further  loans  im 
London,  which  it  has  been  doing  lately  to  a  large 

General  Roan,  a  liberal,  has  been  appointed  tutor 
to  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Sardinia,  much  to  tha 
dissatisfaction  of  the  clerical  party. 

Geo.  P.  Burnham,  of  Boston,  has  presented  Queen 
Victoria  with  seven  gray  Shanghai  fowls. 

The  Uncle  7bm  excitement  in  Paris  appears  la 
have  just  begun.  Mueard  has  composed  abcboUitca 
called  Uncle  Tom ;  Marx  haa  published  a  quadrille, 
also  called  Uncle  Tom  ;  and  M.  Michelet  announ- 


At  the  recent  annual  public  session  of  the  Hes- 
sian Imperial  Geographical  Society,  held  in  St.  fV 

tersburgh,  it  was  stated  that  the  great  scientific  ex- 
pedition about  to  be  sent  by  that  body  into  Fesfrm 
Siberia  and  Kamschatka  was  on  the  immediate  svs 
of  setting  out.  The  expedition  comprises  twelve 
young  men,  who  have  been  trained  by  the  Society 
expressly  to  Ihe  duty  of  taking  astronomical,  mag- 
netics! and  meterological  observations. 

The  seers,  says  the  Athenrrtim,  who  loudly  prophs- 
■y  that  Italy  has  seen  her  last  chances  of  regeneration 
pass  away,  will  scarcely  relish  the  idea  of  a  practical 
turn  like  the  recent  establishment  of  a  Society  of 
Political  Economy  at  Turin.  Of  late  years,  Sardi- 
tdft  has  proved  its  disposition  and  its  right  to  lead 
in  the  literary  and  intellectual  movements  in  Italy. 
The  great  men  of  the  new  era — from  D'Aieglio  to 
Gioberti — have  either  arisen  in  Sardinia,  or  found 
there  a  home  and  a  sphere  of  activity.  Turin 
has  become  the  capital  of  Italian  ideas.  Gas— 
railways — telegraphs— toleration,  popular  litera- 
ture— representative  institutions—all  the  chief  fea- 
tures of  the  modern  world  have  there  received  a 
welcome,  while  the  Italy  of  Rome,  of  Florence,  and 
of  Naples  baa  remained  in  a  state  of  moral  and 
material  darkness.  The  first  meeting  of  the  new 
society  was  held  last  month,  when  Count  Camilla 
Cavour,  Ihe  Minister  of  Finance,  pronounced  Ihe 
inaugural  discourse. 

A  scries  of  eight  lectures  was  to  be  given  at  tas 
Weigh  House  Chapel.  The  Lord  Mayor  was  to 
take  the  chair  at  the  first  lecture ;  and  the  count 
ia  further  noticeable  as  being  delivered  by  Mr. 
Lowell  Mason,  the  well-known  American  Profuse* 
of  Psalmody. 

By  a  printed  parliamentary  return,  it  appear* 
that  on  Jan.  1,  1862,  the  unredeemed  funded  dsbt 
was  £760,126,082  2s.  2  Sid,  and  the  decresN 
£4,1*8,979  18s.  9(1.  The  unfunded  debt  on  Jan.  1, 
1852,  waa  £17,742,800,  and  the  decrease  (no  in- 
crease) was  £18,100. 
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The  present  is  very  prominently  a  criticis- 
ing age.  From  the  quarterly  review,  whose 
writer  aims  at  immortal  renown,  to  the  daily 
newspaper,  whose  writer  aims  at  saying 
what  will  please  readers,  and  gain  him  the 
reputation  of  being  a  smart  and  spirited 
young  man,  every  sort  of  periodical  is  more 
or  less  critical.  And  yet  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned, whether  the  facility  of  forming  a  cor- 
rect, adequate  estimate  of  any  marked  wri- 
ter, is,  in  any  material  degree,  furthered  by 
this  vast  amount  of  reviewing.  The  very 
facility  of  having  an  opinion  increases  tbe 
difficulty  of  having  a  correct  one.  Each  re- 
viewer professes  impartiality ;  many  honestly 
endeavor  to  be  fair.  But  it  cannot  be  doubl- 
ed that  many,  whatever  their  professions,  are 
really  and  consciously  influenced  by  motives 
of  party  or  interest ;  that  many  more,  striv- 
ing honestly  to  divest  themselves  of  all  such 
considerations,  are  yet,  unconsciously  but 
fatally,  moved  thereby  ;  while  tbe  utter  ina- 
bility to  take  the  correct  measure  of  a  dis- 
tinguished man,  by  no  means  necessarily  pre- 
cludes self- satisfied  dogmatism  in  pronounc- 
ing an  opinion  concerning  him.    Thus  arise 
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innumerable  errors ;  and.  in  each  instance  of 
error,  the  great  speaking- trumpet  called 
public  opinion  (which,  almost  as  much  as 
any  other  trumpet,  utters  sounds  which  are 
produced  by  another),  is  made  to  give  forth 
uncertain  or  discordant  sounds.  Hence  it  is, 
that  certain  literary  maxima  or  cries,  analo- 
gous to  certain  watchwords  in  the  political 
world,  become  bruited  about  in  society  re- 
specting known  authors ;  originating  with 
political  opponents,  or  struck  off,  more  for 
the  sake  of  their  smartness  than  their  truth, 
by  some  clever  litterateur ;  and  always,  in 
part  at  least,  erroneous.  The  influence  such 
cries  exert  is  incalculable.  They  seem  so 
smart,  they  are  so  easily  retailed,  and  they 
so  pleasantly  save  all  trouble.  Equipped  in 
this  manner,  every  spruce  scion  of  the  no- 
bility, whose  intellectual  furniture  consists 
mainly  of  certain  long-deceased  conservative 
maxims,  can  pronounce  decisively  that  the 
great  whig  essayist  and  historian,  Macaulay, 
is  "a  book  in  breeches  j"  while  every  new- 
fledged  politician-,  who  steps  along  in  tbe 
"  march  of  intellect,"  panoplied  in  ignorance 
and  conceit,  feels  himself  of  quite.  wlkWv 
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ability  and  importance,  to  sneer  at  the  king 
of  literary  conservatives,  Sir  Archibald  Ali- 
son, and  sublimely  remark  that  his  writings 
are  the  "  reverse  of  genius." 

In  endeavoring  to  attain  a  correct  opinion 
respecting  any  celebrated  contemporary,  al- 
most all  such  prepossession  must  be  reso- 
lutely and  conscientiously  laid  aside.  We 
say  almost,  because  every  cry  will  be  found 
to  contain  one  small  grain  of  truth,  and, 
while  fatal  if  taken  as  keynote,  to  be  valua- 
ble as  a  subordinate  contribution.  With  as 
thorough  impartiality  as  is  attainable  by  any 
effort  of  the  will,  in  full  sight  of  encompass- 
ing dangers,  the  author  must  be  studied, 
must  be  communed  with,  as  it  were,  face  to 
face,  through  the  works  he  has  given  to  his 
fellow-men ;  and  as  great  a  sympathy  as  is 
possible  must  be  attained  with  him  in  his 
views  and  objects.  The  grand  principle 
also  must  never  be  lost  sight  of,  that  God 
makes  nothing  in  vain<  that  the  moral  world 
is  as  varied,  as  vast,  and  as  complex  as  the 
physical ;  and  that  it  is  only  when,  coming 
out  of  the  little  dwelling  of  our  own  ideas 
and  maxims,  we  gaze  over  all  the  thousand- 
fold developments  of  mind,  that  we  perceive 
the  harmonious  grandeur  of  the  whole.  In 
all  cases,  narrow  intensity  marks  imperfec- 
tion. The  worker  of  limited  power  excels 
in  some  one  particular :  the  private  soldier 
knows  when  to  put  his  right  foot  foremost, 
and  when  to  draw  his  trigger ;  the  commis- 
sariat officer  knows  how  to  arrange  the  pro- 
visioning of  a  division ;  the  Murat  or  Lam- 
bert can  command  a  body  of  cavalry,  and 
bring  it  down  with  overpowering  vigor  upon 
an  enemy ;  but  it  is  only  the  Napoleon  or 
the  Cromwell  that  can  do  all  in  his  single 
person,  and  so  prove  himself  born  to  com- 
mand. The  same  holds  good  of  writers. 
The  narrow,  limited  author  has  one  particu- 
lar idea,  by  which  he  thinks  he  has  taken  the 
measure  of  the  universe ;  he  sympathizes 
with  one  sort  of  excellence,  he  has  one 
formula  in  politics,  he  has  one  dogma  in  re- 
ligion ;  while  the  king  in  literature — the 
Richter,  the  Goethe,  the  Shakspeare— dis- 
plays a  countless  variety  of  excellences, 
sympathizes  with  every  sound  human  facul- 
ty, and  at  last  almost  attains  the  serene  and 
all-embracing  tolerance  of  "  contradicting  no 
one."  These  men  can  take  a  comprehensive 
view  of  nature  in  all  her  forms  and  all  her 
workings ;  they  know  well  that,  when  the 
magni6cent  island  exalts  its  head  in  the  main, 
not  the  smallest  insect  that  formed  it  has  died 
in  vain. 

It  is  with  the  earnest  desire  to  attain  as 


close  an  approximation  as  possible,  to  the 
impartiality  and  width  of  view  and  sympathy 
we  have  indicated,  that  we  approach  the 
literary  measurement  of  Sir  A.  Alison.  Our 
position,  purely  literary,  precludes  political 
bias;  and,  though  not  subscribing  to  every 
article  of  his  political  creed,  we  hope  to  do 
him  some  measure  of  justice. 

The  fundamental  stratum  on  which  Sir 
Archibald  Alison's  character,  with  all  its  feel- 
ings and  faculties,  is  based,  is  that  which  is 
in  all  cases  indispensable,  but  which  in  many 
instances  has  been  wanting.  That  basis 
is  thorough,  fervent,  well-applied  honesty. 
He  is  a  man  who  believes  with  the  whole 
power  of  his  soul.  He  is  not  cold  and  for- 
mal as  Robertson ;  he  is  not  tainted  in  his 
whole  nature,  as  was  Gibbon,  by  mistaking 
a  sinewless  phantom,  called  '  philosophy' — 
evoked,  like  some  Frankenstein,  from  vacancy, 
by  the  literary  necromancy  of  French  savans 
— for  an  embodiment  of  celestial  truth; 
friends  and  foes  alike  respect  the  genuine 
fervor,  linked  with  earth  and  with  heaven, 
which  pervades  and  animates  the  writings  of 
Sir  Archibald  Alison.  This  it  is  which  must, 
we  think,  make  his  works  essentially  pleas- 
ing to  every  honest  man.  In  one  place,  we 
may  question  an  inference ;  in  another,  we 
may  detect  an  imperfect  analogy ;  here  we 
may  smile  at  the  identification  of  the  advo- 
cates of  organic  reform  (revolution)  with  the 
powers  of  hell ;  and  there  we  may  think  the 
laws  of  chaste  and  correct  imagery  have  been 
infringed  ;  but  we  always  feel  that  the  com- 
pany of  this  man  is  safe — that  his  breast 
holds  no  malice  or  guile — that  he  believes 
really,  and  believes  in  a  reality.  Such  is  the 
base  of  Sir  Archibald's  character — it  is  of 
adamant. 

With  this  comports  well  the  general  tone 
of  his  mind.  He  is  always  animated  ;  he  is 
always  energetic.  But  here  a  distinction 
must  be  made.  Sir  Archibald  is  not  one  of 
those  men  whom  a  class  of  modern  writers 
would  specially  characterize  as  'earnest' 
We  cannot  discover  that  he  has  undergone 
any  of  those  fierce  internal  struggles  which 
figure  so  largely  in  modern  literature,  and 
which  give  such  a  wild  and  thrilling  interest 
to  certain  writings  of  Byron,  Goethe,  and 
Carlyle.  He  seems  never  to  have  wrestled 
in  life-and-death  struggle  with  doubt;  he 
seems  to  have  early  discerned,  with  perfect 
assurance,  the  great  pillars  of  human  belief, 
and  calmly  placed  his  back  against  them; 
his  mind  is  essentially  opposed  to  the  skepti- 
cal order  of  intellect.  Hence  it  is  that  his 
beliefs,  though  honest  and  unwavering,  are 
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not  intense ;  that  he  throws  all  his  energy 
out  upon  objective  realities ;  that  we  have 
no  syllable  as  to  the  author's  subjective  state. 
We  believe  that  the  two  latter  writers,  whom 
we  have  referred  to  as  entering  largely  upon 
subjective  delineation,  would  declare  this  to 
be  the  more  healthy  mental  state  of  the  two ; 
it  is  that,  indeed,  towards  which  all  their 
efforts  tend.  We  Bee  as  little  of  Sir  Archi- 
bald Alison  when  he  discusses  any  question, 
as  we  do  of  Homer  when  he  narrates.  But 
this  order  of  mind  may  be  characterized  by 
various  degrees  of  intellectual  power ;  and, 
as  a  general  fact,  its  beliefs  will  not  be  held 
with  such  intensity  as  in  the  other  case. 
When  one  grasps  a  precious  casket  from  his 
burning  dwelling,  he  grasps  it  more  tenaci- 
ously, and  proclaims  his  triumph  with  more 
intense  exultation,  than  if  he  had  never 
doubted  for  a  moment  his  safe  possession 
of  it. 

Sir  Archibald's  beliefs,  then,  are  not  in- 
tense ;  we  must  add,  that  his  energy  is  not 
concentrated.  The  stronger  the  spirit  dis- 
tilled from  any  substance,  the  smaller  the 
quantity ;  a  small  cannon  will  do  as  much  as 
a  huge  battering-ram.  We  are  often  re- 
minded of  the  fact  in  perusing  the  works  of 
Sir  Archibald  Alison.  In  one  point  of  view, 
his  energy  may  be  wondered  at,  and  in  some 
measure  commended ;  in  another  point  of 
view,  it  must  be  pronounced  defective,  and 
almost  to  be  regretted.  That  readers  may 
obtain  an  idea  of  histpowers  of  working— of 
the  amount  which  he  can  perform — we  ex- 
tract the  following  from  a  very  able  article 
upon  Sir  Archibald,  which  appeared,  some 
years  since,  in  the  '  Dublin  University  Maga- 
zine :' — 

*  Like  all  men  who  have  durably  left  a 
name  in  the  annals  of  serious  literature,  Mr. 
Alison  has  immense  powers  of  application. 
The  mere  reading  he  has  gone  through,  ex- 
clusive of  study  and  note-taking,  appears  to 
an  ordinary  person  incredible.  Two  thou- 
sand volumes,  and  two-thirds  of  these  in  a 
foreign  language,  were  the  basis  upon  which 
be  reared  his  great  history ;  and  the  informa- 
tion on  other  subjects  which  he  exhibits  in 
his  miscellaneous  writings  is  not  less  extraor- 
dinary. Politics  and  history,  novels  and 
Eoetry,  the  drama  and  the  arts,  alike  engage 
is  attention.  Every  masterpiece  of  anti- 
quity has  been  scanned  by  him ;  every  re- 
markable Continental  work  undergoes  his 
scrutiny.  The  literature  of  the  day,  the 
newspaper  press  of  France  and  England,  of 
America  and  the  colonies,  are  ready  to  illus- 
trate or  corroborate  his  statements ;  and,  in 


his  hands,  trade-circulars,  blue-books,  and 
parliamentary  returns,  become  eloquent  from 
the  truths  they  unfold/     To  this  more  may 
be  added.     Sir  Archibald  has  all  along  per- 
formed  the  duties  of  '  a  judicial  office  of 
greater  labor  and   responsibility  than  any 
other  in   Scotland.'     His  collected    essays 
form  three  large  volumes ;  his  great  histori- 
cal work  fills  twenty  considerable  volumes ; 
and  he  has  just  published  the  first  volume  of 
a  new  history,  containing  about  six  hundred 
octavo  pages.     Besides  all  this,  he  has  pub- 
lished four  other  works,  two  of  them  of  great 
size.     That  this  displays  an  amazing  power 
of  working,  no  one  can  deny ;  but  we  think 
the  further  position  must  be  allowed,  that, 
however  we  may  praise  the  honest  applica- 
tion which  it  involves,  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  it  was  not  condensed,  and  dealt  out  more 
circumspectly.     We  speak  not  of  the  his- 
tory ;  we  direct  our  attention  to  the  essays. 
It  must  be  taken  as,  in  one  point  of  view, 
quite  a  satisfactory  account  of  every  defect 
in  these  able  and  fascinating  performances, 
that  they  were  written  in  such  haste  that  re- 
vision was  impossible  ;    under  the  circum- 
stances, they  could  not  reasonably  have  been 
expected  to  be  better.     But  our  very  admi- 
ration of  the  essays,  and  our  profound  con- 
viction of  the  value  of  the  thought  they 
contain,  sharpen  our  regret  that  haste  should 
have  deprived  them  of  any  polish  or  vigor— 
that  in  any  instance  it  should  be  suspected  by 
the  reader  that  the  plough  is  going  over  the 
top  of  the  ground,  and  not  into  it.     It  may 
be  said,  that  these  essays  were  written  at 
particular  junctures,  when  it  was  important, 
for  national  reasons,   that  they  should  in- 
stantly appear.     We  acknowledge  the  force 
of  this ;  it  is  perfectly  sufficient  10  excuse 
every  defect  which   marred  the  essays  as 
they  were  issued  in  the  pases  of  the  maga- 
zine ;  but  did  not  their  collection  in  a  form 
adapted  to  separate  publication  afford  an  op- 
portunity for  revision  and  condensation  ?    Is 
any  one  more  fully  aware  than  Sir  Archibald 
of  the  value  of  thought  ?  that  one  grain  of 
its  imperishable  gold  outweighs  whole  reams 
of  printed  paper  ?     And  can  any  one  forget 
the  fact,  that  men  often  judge  by  a  slip,  or  a 
deficiency,  or  an  imperfection,  and  obstinate- 
ly refuse  to  believe  in  excellence  which  is  not 
uniform  ?     We  again  profess  an  extreme  ad- 
miration for  many  of  the  essays  of  which  we 
speak;  and  we  must  avow  that  no  feeling 
more  powerfully  affected  our  mind,  as  we 
perused  them,  than  a  desire  that  their  author 
had,  with  the  utmost  deliberation  and  ear- 
nestness, applied  himself  to  exhibit  in  clesx 
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separate  form,  certain  of  those  views  and 
principles  to  which  he  rightly  attaches  so 
much  importance,  and  which  he  has  bo.  thor- 
oughly mastered.  As  we  read  such  essays 
as  those  on  the  '  Indian  Question' — on  which, 
in  all  its  aspects,  Sir  Archibald  is  admirable 
— as  we  discerned  great,  and  true,  and  im- 
portant principles  slightly  obscured,  and  ren- 
dered uncertain  of  effect,  by  being  connected 
with  certain  political  crises,  and  made  the 
basis  of  certain  predictions  which  could  be 
but  partly  true — we  felt  the  deepest  regret 
that  they  should  occur  in  a  volume  contain- 
ing such  imperfect  and  temporary  produc- 
tions as  the  essays  on  Napoleon  or  Mirabeau, 
or  that  the  slightest  flaw  or  obscuration 
should  mar  their  effect.  One  Damascus  sa- 
bre, whose  edge  is  invisible  from  sharpness, 
is  worth  many  ill-tempered  blades,  clumsy 
in  use,  and  obscured  here  and  there  by  rust ; 
we  wish  Sir  Archibald  had  devoted  more  at- 
tention to  tempering  and  sharpening,  and 
comparatively  little  to  indeflnite  multiplica- 
tion. 

His  indefatigable  industry  has  enabled  Sir 
A.  Alison  to  accumulate  very  extensive  stores 
of  knowledge ;  by  continual  practice  in  com- 
position, he  has  them  ever  at  hand ;  and  he 
infuses  life  into  all  by  the  sustained  anima- 
tion and  fervor  of  his  mind.  His  judgment, 
although  it  cannot  be  defined  as  penetrative, 
or  adapted  to  distinguish  very  minute  shades, 
is  yet  of  extreme  value  in  those  cases  where 
great  national  characteristics  are  to  be  dis- 
cerned ;  it  is  unbiassed  either  by  sentiment- 
ality or  coldness  of  heart ;  and,  although  it 
sometimes  is  led  astray  by  too  prevailing  a 
dread  of  anything  like  democracy,  its  decis- 
ions, as  embodying  one  important  aspect  of 
human- affairs,  are  always  deserving  of  seri- 
ous attention  and  deference.  In  his  early 
days,  Sir  Archibald  was  'an  enthusiastic 
mathematician,  obtained  the  highest  prizes 
in  these  studies  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  has  often  lain  awake  solving 
problems  in  conic  sections  and  fluxions  in  the 
dark,  with  the  diagram  painted  in  his  mind.' 
This  early  proficiency  in  mathematics  has 
characterized  very  many  distinguished  men  . 
Milton,  Napoleon,  Chalmers,  Carlyle — men 
surely  of  dissimilar,  but  all  of  great  genius — 
will  rise  to  the  minds  of  readers.  We  doubt 
not  that  this  mathematical  study  has  availed 
Sir  Archibald  much,  in  enabling  him  to 
glance  over  multiplex  national  and  social 
phenomena,  and  discern  the  one  truth 
which  connected  them  all,  and  which  lent 
them  their  signification. 

Sir  Archibald's  sympathies  are  wide,  and 


give  rise  at  once  to  versatility  of  talent,  and 
fairness  to  opponents.  He  is  certainly  Con- 
servative ;  he  is  an  uncompromising,  unques- 
tioning Tory.  But  we  think  it  must  be  al- 
lowed that  he  treats  his  opponents  most 
generously ;  that  here  the  only  conservatism 
which  still  attaches  to  him  is  that  of  honor 
and  of  chivalry.  He  would  as  much  scorn 
to  search  out,  with  malignant  scrutiny,  the 
pardonable  weakness  or  foible  of  an  oppo- 
nent, as  the  true  knight  of  the  olden  time 
would  have  scorned  to  point  his  lance  just  at 
the  spot  where  he  thought  the  armor  of  his 
foe  was  slightly  cracked.  He  concerns  him- 
self with  principles ;  if  he  overcomes  his  an- 
tagonist, it  is  by  utterly  smashing  the  arms 
of  his  trust  by  the  force  of  historic  truth : 
he  disdains  to  take  his  foe  at  a  disadvantage, 
but  he  neither  asks  nor  gives  quarter. 

It  is  somewhat  astonishing  to  find  the 
same  enthusiastic,  rolling  utterance  in  his 
critical  as  in  his  political  essays ;  we  presume 
in  one  case  it  is  the  enthusiasm  of  belief — he 
feels  he  is  speaking  to  his  countrymen  and 
to  posterity  on  matters  of  vital  importance, 
and  he  speaks  fervently  and  loud :  in  the 
other,  we  take  it  to  be  the  enthusiasm  of  de- 
light; "we  have  done,"  he  seems  to  say, 
"  for  a  time,  with  the  doctrines  of  currency ; 
we  shall  let  the  Manchester  school  alone, 
there  being  room  enough  in  the  world  for  it 
and  us ;  let  us  away  to  hear  the  ringing  of 
the  squadrons  around  Troy,  to  weep  or  sad- 
ly smile  with  Dante,  to  see  celestial  softness 
in  the  creations  of  Raphael,  or  to  tremble  at 
the  wild  passion  of  Michael  Angelo."  And 
in  criticism,  the  same  mental  characteristics 
are  manifested  as  elsewhere.  He  does  not, 
by  natural  bent,  turn  all  his  powers  to  pene- 
trate into  radical  laws  of  beauty  or  taste. 
In  examining  a  work  of  art,  he  sees  great 
characteristics ;  he  does  not  remark  the  par- 
ticular waving  of  a  curl,  he  does  not  meas- 
ure every  angle,  he  does  not  refine  about 
rhythm  or  euphony,  but  he  sees  the  eye  of 
Homer  glancing  into  the  heart  of  man,  and 
he  follows  the  hand  of  Angelo  as  it  portrays 
the  big  bones  and  muscles.  In  all  cases,  he 
is  wide  and  fervid,  not  piercing,  lynx-eyed 
and  intense. 

In  opinion,  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  we  need 
scarce  remark,  is  Conservative ;  this  is  the 
foundation  of  all  his  system.  And  we  must 
profess  our  profound  conviction,  however 
much  on  particular  topics  we  might  venture 
to  join  issue  with  Sir  Archibald,  both  that 
his  conservatism  is  a  most  honest  and  vener- 
able conservatism,  and  that  it  is  of  incalcula- 
I  ble  importance  and  value  to  true  progress. 
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His  conservatism  is  one  whose  object  is  lib- 
erty, and  whose  watchword  is  progress. 
We,  of  course,  cannot  condescend  upon  par- 
ticular views  entertained  by  him  on  particu- 
lar subjects ;  but,  leaving  the  vexed  questions 
of  currency,  we  think  his  system  may  all  be 
shown  to  branch  out  from  two  great  stems — 

1st,  Universality  of  representation. 

2d,  National  honor. 

By  the  first  of  these,  which  is  an  expres- 
sion of  our  own,  we  by  no  means  intend  to 
represent  Sir  Archibald  as  an  advocate  of 
universal  suffrage ;  we  design  it  to  mean  the 
accordance  to  every  interest  in  the  state  of 
its  due  representation  and  influence.  Let  the 
aristocracy,  he  says,  be  represented,  for  then 
you  have  continually  gathered  round  the  na- 
tional standard  those  who  are  bound  to  de- 
fend it  by  every  obligation  of  honor,  descent, 
and  interest :  who  have  inherited  education 
by  birth,  who  have  unlimited  leisure  by  the 
possession  of  wealth,  and  who  are  raised  by 
position  above  the  excessive  influence  of 
popular  clamors.  Let  the  middle  classes  be 
represented,  that  the  interests  of  commerce 
be  not  overlooked,  and  that  the  interests  of 
the  farmer  be  not  merged  in  those  of  the 
landlord.  Let  every  one  who  has  proved 
himself  of  sufficient  industry,  honesty,  and 
intelligence  to  rise  from  the  working- classes, 
and  who  has  a  stake  in  the  national  welfare, 
have  a  vote.  But  by  no  means  extend  the 
right  of  voting  to  all  numerically,  for  then 
you  have  destroyed  all  radical  uniformity ; 
you  have  committed  a  suicidal  act;  you  have 
put  the  sceptre  into  the  hand  of  that  which 
is  so  vastly  the  most  numerous  body  in  the 
state — the  populace.  Their  representation 
will  be  indirect,  but  real.  Sir  Archibald 
Btrongly  advocates  the  extension  or  continu- 
ance of  representative  rights  to  the  colonies 
of  a  mother  state. 

From  the  second  great  branch  of  Sir 
Archibald's  system,  the  upholding,  at  all 
hazards,  of  national  honor,  proceeds  his  un- 
qualified protest  against  utilitarianism  as  the 
basis  of  a  system  of  policy ;  his  untiring  and 
eloquent  advocacy  of  colonial  interest;  his 
utter  disdian  of  the  political  creed  whose 
formula  is  £  s.  d.  National  honor,  national 
justice,  national  religion,  national  unity — 
these  are  his  watchwords.  And  here,  again, 
his  views  are  wide  and  practical,  rather  than 
penetrating  or  ideal.  He  takes  his  stand 
upon  those  virtues  which  characterize  a  na- 
tion as  distinguished  from  an  individual — 
moderation,  calmness,  general  purity  of  man- 
ners. He  trusts  for  the  attainment  of  these 
to  a  national  church,  and  has,  therefore,  an 


unmasked   distrust  and  dislike  of    dissent. 
The  renovation  of  the  nation  from  an  indi- 
vidual starting-point,  he  regards  as  chimeri- 
cal ;  he  looks  to  national  religious  institutions, 
and  not  to  men :  for  the  attainment  of  na- 
tional virtue,  he  must  have  a  national  church. 
And  here  it  is  that  the  outline  of  his  system 
is  most  liable  to  objection.     "  The  contest," 
he  says,  "  between  revolution  and  conserva- 
tism is  no  other  than  the  contest  between 
the   power 8   of  hell  and   those   of  heaven. 
Human  pride,  adopting  the  suggestions  of 
the  great  adversary  of  mankind,  will  always 
seek  a  remedy  for  social  evils  in  the  spread 
of  earthly  knowledge,  the  change  of  institu- 
tions, the  extension  of  science,  and  the  un- 
aided efforts  of  worldly  wisdom.     Religion, 
following  a  heavenly  guide,  will  never  cease 
to  foretell   the   entire  futility   of  all  such 
means  to  eradicate  the  seeds  of  evil  from 
humanity,  and  will  loudly  proclaim  that  the 
only  reform  that  is  really  likely  to  be  efficaci- 
ous, either  in  this  world  or  the  next,  is  the 
reform  of  the  human  heart.     .     .     .     Con- 
servative government,  as  distinguished  from 
despotism,  has  never  yet  been  re-established 
in  France ;  and  religion  has  never  regained 
its  sway  over  the  influential  classes  of  society. 
.     .     .     .     .     But  religion,  be  it  ever  recol- 
lected, does  not  consist  merely  in  abstract 
theological  tenets.     Active  exertion,  strenu- 
ous charity,  unceasing  efforts  to  spread  its 
blessings  among  the  poor,  constitute  its  es- 
sential and  most  important  part.    It  is  by 
following  out  these  precepts,  and  making  a 
universal  national  provision  for  the  great  ob- 
jects of  religious  instruction,  general  educa- 
tion, and  the  relief  of  suffering,  that  religion 
is  to  take  its  place  as  the  great  director  and 
guide  of  nations,  as  it  has  ever  been  the  only 
means  of  salvation  to  individuals."     How- 
ever true  this  may  be,  it  surely  is  not  the 
whole  truth ;  it  ignores  the  fact  that  dissent 
may  spring   from   religious  earnestness,  as 
well  as  from  scientific  skepticism.    Such  reli- 
gion as  any  effort  of  conservatism  could  en- 
able to  "  regain  its  sway  over  the  influential 
classes  of  society,"  would  be  pronounced  by 
most  earnestly  religious  men  a  misnomer.   It 
might   be   called   "  respectability,"  and   so 
shown  to  bo  invaluable  to  a  government;  if 
named  religion,  most  rigid  limitations  would 
be  made.      We  shall  not  enter  upon  this 
complicated  and  difficult  question ;  but  we 
take  the  truth  in  the  matter  to  be  this : — 
Sound  dissent  is  invariably  based  upon  indi- 
vidual earnestness ;  so  it  was  with  the  Wal- 
denses,  so  with  ihe  Puritans,  so  with  the 
Wesleyans;  and  it  were  the  perfection  ~* 
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government,  when  this  individual  religious 
earnestness  was  permitted  to  diffuse  itself 
harmoniously  through  the  commonwealth, 
neither  arrayed  in  hostility  nor  monopolising 
regard.  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  looking  en- 
tirely from  a  national  point  of  view,  has,  we 
must  think,  failed  to  perceive  the  value,  the 
power,  nay,  even  the  safety,  of  individual 
earnest  religion  in  a  nation ;  he  sees  not  that, 
in  the  fervor  of  dissent,  there  can  ever  glow 
the  true  light  from  heaven;  the  iron,  the 
brass,  and  the  clay  of  false  systems  cannot, 
he  thinks,  be  broken,  unless  the  stone  is 
most  carefully  cut  and  shaped  by  the  hands 
of  government.  The  sectary  of  limited 
vision,  on  the  other  hand,  looking  entirely 
from  an  individual  point  of  view,  ignores  the 
vitally  important  distinction  between  the  in- 
dividual and  national  life.  In  both  cases 
there  is  error,  for  in  both  cases  there  is  nar- 
rowness of  view :  the  aim  of  every  govern- 
ment should  be  to  ally  to  itself  by  the  ties  of 
loyalty  every  interest  in  the  state — to  steady 
itself  by  a  thousand  different  anchors. 

,With  this  glance  at  Sir  Archibald  Alison's 
conservatism,  we  conclude  our  summation  of 
his  character;  or  rather  that  brief  outline 
thereof,  which  our  space  permits.  We  think 
his  conservatism  a  truly  noble  conservatism  ; 
based  on  honesty,  patriotism,  and  extensive 
knowledge ;  embracing  one  great  department 
of  truth,  which  has  in  all  ages  to  be  re-pro- 
claimed. And,  in  the  present  age,  we  think 
it  peculiarly  useful.  When  Socialism,  Com- 
munism, Chartism,  and  the  rest,  are  peram- 
bulating the  world,  like  so  many  resuscita- 
tions of  Guy  Fawkes,  each  with  a  lighted 
brand,  purporting  to  have  been  kindled  by 
reason  and  truth,  and  to  be  able  to  shed  a  para - 
disal  light  over  all  nations,  and  yet  too  evi- 
dently threatening  to  fire  the  world  with  a 
very  different  kind  of  illumination,  such  a  con- 
servatism takes  the  link  from  the  red  hand, 
and  compels  the  ruffian  to  pause  and  consider, 
and  gradually  regain  his  right  mind.  The  best 
human  system  is  not  all  truth — the  worst  is 
not  all  error;  but  the  friend  of  advancement 
has  little  faith  in  his  cause,  if  he  goes  out  of 
his  way  to  denounce  conservatism. 

In  addressing  ourselves  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks on  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  as  historian 
and  essayist,  it  is  scarce  necessary  for  us  to 
premise  that  we  must  be  concise  and  fragmen- 
tary. The  work  by  which  he  is  best  known, 
and  which  has  attained  a  world-wide  reputa- 
tion, is  his  •  History  of  Europe  during  the  French 
Revolution/  The  origin  of  that  great  work, 
and  the  preparation  for  it  undergone  by  its 
author,  are  eloquently  discoursed  of  by  the 


author  whom  we  have  already  quoted ;  his 
words  are  so  beautiful,  and  his  authority  so 
reliable,  that  we  are  glad  to  enrich  our  col- 
umns by  their  adoption  : — '  Many  illustrious 
men  have  neglected  their  genius  in  youth — 
many  more  do  not  become  aware  of  possess- 
ing it  till  that  fleeting  seed-time  of  future  glo- 
ry is  past  for  ever.  '  Amid  my  vast  and  lofty 
aspirations/  saysLamartine,  'the  penalty  of  a 
wasted  youth  overtook  me.  Adieu,  then,  to 
the  dreams  of  genius,  to  the  aspirations  of 
intellectual  enjoyment !'  Many  a  gifted  heart 
has  sighed  the  same  sad  sigh ;  many  a  noble 
nature  has  walked  to  his  grave  in  sackcloth, 
for  one  brief  dallying  in  the  bowers  of  Circe, 
for  one  short  sleep  in  the  Castle  of  Indolence. 
But  no  such  echo  of  regret  can  check  the  as- 
pirations of  our  author.  Brought  up  at  the 
feet  of  Gamaliel  in  all  that  relates  to  lofty 
religious  feeling  and  the  admiration  of  art,  and 
in  not  a  little  concerning  the  grand  questions 
of  national  politics,  his  youth  was  well  tend- 
ed ;  and  almost  ere  he  emerged  from  that 
golden,  dreamy  period,  he  had  embarked  on 
the  undertaking  which  was  to  be  the  mission 
of  his  life,  and  his  passport  to  immortal  fame. 
Among  the  dazzling  and  dazzled  crowds 
whom,  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  in  1814  attracted  to  the  French 
metropolis,  was  a  young  Englishman,  who, 
hurrying  from  his  paternal  roof,  arrived  in 
time  to  witness  the  magnificent  pageants 
which  rendered  memorable  the  residence  of 
the  allied  sovereigns  and  armies  in  Paris.  Na- 
poleon had  fallen,  the  last  act  of  the  revolu- 
tionary drama  seemed  to  have  closed  ;  and, 
in  the  place  of  Louis  XV.,  assembled  Europe 
and  repentant  France  joined  in  the  obsequies 
of  its  earliest  victims  and  holiest  martyrs.  It 
was  in  the  midst  of  those  heart-stirring  scenes 
that  the  first  inspiration  of  writing  a  history 
of  the  momentous  period,  then  seemingly 
closed,  entered  the  throbbing  heart  of  that 
English  youth — and  that  youth  was  Alison. 
Ten  years  of  travel,  meditation,  and  research 
followed,  during  which  the  eye  and  the  ear 
alike  gathered  materials  for  his  great  un- 
dertaking, and  the  mind  was  expanding  its 
gifted  powers  preparatory  to  moulding  these 
materials  in  a  form  worthy  of  the  great  events 
to  be  narrated,  and  of  the  high  conceptions 
which  the  youth  longed  to  realize.  Other  fif- 
teen years  of  composition  were  required  ere 
the  history  was  brought  to  a  close,  and  the 
noble  genius  of  its  author  awakened  the  ad- 
miration of  Europe/ 

The  standard  of  historic  excellence  by 
which  Sir  Archibald  has  been  regulated,  we 
are  able  to  determine  from  his  own  works ;  w 
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cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  following : — 
•  Passion  and  reason  in  equal  proportions,  it 
has  been  well  observed,  form  energy.  With 
equal  truth,  and  for  a  similar  reason,  it  may 
be  said,  that  intellect  and  imagination,  in  equal 
proportions,  form  history.  It  is  the  want  of 
the  last  quality  which  is  in  general  fatal  to  the 
persons  who  adventure  upon  that  great  but 
difficult  branch  of  composition.  It  in  every 
age  sends  ninety-nine  hundreds  of  historical 
works  down  the  gulf  of  time.  Industry  and 
accuracy  are  so  evidently  and  indisputably 
requisite  in  the  outset  of  historical  composi- 
tion, that  men  forget  that  genius  and  taste 
are  required  for  its  completion.  They  see 
that  the  edifice  must  be  reared  of  blocks  cut 
out  of  the  quarry ;  and  they  fix  their  atten- 
tion on  the  quarriers  who  loosen  them  from 
the  rock,  without  considering  that  the  soul  of 
Phidias  or  Michael  Angelo  is-  required  to  ar- 
range them  in  the  due  proportion  in  the  im- 
mortal structure.  What  makes  great  and  du- 
rable works  of  history  so  rare  is,  that  they 
alone,  perhaps,  of  any  other  production,  re- 
quire for  their  formation  a  combination  of  the 
most  opposite  qualities  of  the  human  mind — 
qualities  which  are  found  united  only  in  a  very 
few  individuals  in  any  age.  Industry  and 
genius,  passion  and  perseverance,  enthusiasm 
and  caution,  vehemence  and  prudence,  ardor 
and  self-control,  the  fire  of  poetry,  the  cold- 
ness of  prose,  the  eye  of  painting,  the  patience 
of  calculation,  dramatic  power,  philosophic 
thought — are  all  called  for  in  the  annalist  of 
human  events.  Mr.  Fox  had  a  clear  percep- 
tion of  what  history  should  be,  when  he  placed 
it  next  to  poetry  in  the  fine  arts,  and  before 
oratory.  Eloquence  is  but  a  fragment  of  w  hat 
is  enfolded  in  its  mighty  arms.  Military 
genius  ministers  only  to  its  more  brilliant 
scenes.  Mere  ardor  or  poetic  imagination 
will  prove  wholly  insufficient ;  they  will  be 
deterred  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  under- 
taking by  the  toil  with  which  it  is  attended, 
and  turn  aside  into  the  more  inviting  paths  of 
poetry  and  romance.  The  labor  of  writing  the 
'  Life  of  Napoleon'  shortened  the  days  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  Industry  and  intellectual  pow- 
er, if  unaided  by  more  attractive  qualities, 
will  equally  fail  of  success ;  they  will  produce 
a  respectable  work,  valuable  as  a  book  of  re- 
ference, which  will  slumber  in  forgotten  ob- 
scurity in  our  libraries.  The  combination  of 
the  two  is  requisite  to  lasting  fame,  to  gene- 
ral and  durable  success.' 

The  general  voice  of  his  countrymen,  and 
we  might  almost  say  of  the  world,  has  set 
the  great  history  we  have  named  in  the  list 
of  standard  national  works;   it  is,  as  the 


Germans  would  say,  a  world-historical  book. 
Its  ground-tone  is  of  course  conservative ; 
its  style  is  vivid,  animated,  and  pictorial ;  its 
study  is  almost  a  necessary  part  of  a  com- 
plete modern  education.  We  think  its  study 
might  be  most  profitably  combined  with  that 
of  Carlyle's  powerful  and  original  work  on 
the  same  subject :  in  the  one,  the  madness 
of  revolutions  is  denounced  and  dreaded  ;  in 
the  other,  there  is  the  stern  sympathy  of  an 
old  Norseman,  who  gazes  on  a  weltering 
battle  from  afar,  and  the  earnest  hailing  of 
truth,  though  it  comes  "girt  in  hell-fire. 

As  an  essayist,  Sir  Archibald  Alison  de- 
serves very  great  commendation.  He  does 
not  always  excel :  in  the  biographic  essay, 
for  instance,  he  appears  immeasurably  in- 
ferior to  certain  writers  of  the  day  ;  but,  in 
many  instances,  and  on  various  subjects,  he 
attains  very  high  excellence.  In  laying 
down  great  principles  in  political  economy, 
he  is  manifestly  in  a  congenial  element;  in 
historical  subjects  he  is,  as  might  be  expect- 
ed, sagacious  and  happy  ;  and,  in  criticism, 
his  vision  is  wide  and  his  judgment  power- 
ful. 

In  the  historical  essays,  we  sometimes 
come  upon  paragraphs  containing  truths  of 
the  highest  value  and  the  widest  application. 
We  were  delighted  to  find  the  following 
great  fact  so  clearly  stated;  its  historical 
worth  we  deem  incalculable ;  were  it  once 
fairly  accepted  and  imbibed  by  the  human 
race,  the  gates  of  Limbo  would  be  choked 
for  three  days,  so  much  nonsense  would  get 
its  mittimus : — "  Subjugation  by  a  foreign 
power  is  itself  a  greater  calamity  than  any 
benefits  with  which  it  is  accompanied  can 
ever  compensate,  because,  in  the  very  act  of 
receiving  them  by  force,  there  is  implied  an 
entire  dereliction  of  all  that  is  valuable  in 
political  blessings — a  security  that  they  will 
remain  permanent.  There  is  no  example, 
perhaps,  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind, of  political  freedom  being  either  effec- 
tually conferred  by  a  sovereign  in  gift,  or 
communicated  by  the  force  of  foreign  arms ; 
but  as  liberty  is  the  greatest  blessing  which 
man  can  enjoy,  so  it  seems  to  be  the  law  of 
nature  that  it  should  be  the  reward  of  intre- 
pidity and  energy  alone ;  and  that  it  is  bj 
the  labor  of  his  hands  and  the  sweat  of  his 
brow  that  he  is  to  earn  his  freedom  as  well 
as  his  subsistence." 

The  same  remark  holds  good  of  his  criti- 
cal essays  ;  the  principle,  for  instance,  em- 
bodied in  the  following  sentences,  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  all  criticism :— "  The  human 
heart  is,  at  bottom,  everywhere  the.  same. 
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There  is  infinite  diversity  in  the  dress  he 
wears,  but  the  naked  human  figure  of  one 
oountry  scarcely  differs  from  another.  The 
writers  who  have  succeeded  in  reaching  this 
deep  substratum,  this  far-hidden  but  com- 
mon source  of  human  action,  are  understood 
and  admired  over  all  the  world.  It  is  the 
same  on  the  banks  of  the  Simois  as  on  those 
of  the  Avon— on  the  Sierra  Morena  as  on 
the  Scottish  hills.  They  are  understood 
alike  in  Europe  as  in  Asia — in  ancient  as  in 
modern  times ;  one  unanimous  burst  of  ad- 
miration salutes  them  from  the  North  Cape 
to  Cape  Horn — from  the  age  of  Pisistratus 
to  that  of  Napoleon/'  Were  we  to  change 
somewhat  the  expression  of  his  thought, 
and  substitute  "  the  perennial  in  man  "  for 
certain  of  its  phrases,  it  would  be  astonishing 
how  closely  it  would  resemble  a  leading 
doctrine  of  Thomas  Carlyle;  so  nearly  do 
streams  approach  when  traced  to  their 
spring. 

The  extent  of  information  possessed  by 
Sir  Archibald  ;  the  swift  glance  which  he 
can  cast  over  it  all ;  his  animated,  rolling  dic- 
tion ;  his  varied  sympathy  ;  his  truly  British 
absence  of  affectation  ;  in  a  word,  every  ex- 
cellence of  his  Btyle,  is  exhibited  in  the  fol- 
lowing magnificent  apostrophic  exordium  to 
one  of  his  critical  essays  : — "  There  is  some- 
thing inexpressibly  striking,  it  may  almost 
be  said  awful,  in  the  fame  of  Homer.  Three 
thousand  years  have  elapsed  since  the  bard 
of  Chios  began  to  pour  forth  his  strains  ;  and 
their  reputation,  so  far  from  declining,  is  on 
the  increase.  Successive  nations  are  em- 
ployed in  celebrating  his  works ;  generation 
after  generation  of  men  are  fascinated  by  his 
imagination.  Discrepancies  of  race,  of  char- 
acter, of  institutions,  of  religion,  of  age  of 
the  world,  are  forgotten  in  the  common  wor- 
ship of  his  genius.  In  this  universal  tribute 
of  gratitude,  modern  Europe  vies  with  re- 
mote antiquity,  the  light  Frenchman  with 
the  volatile  Greek,  the  impassioned  Italian 
with  the  enthusiastic  German,  the  sturdy 
Englishman  with  the  unconquerable  Roman, 
the  aspiring  Russian  with  the  proud  Ameri- 
can. Seven  cities,  in  ancient  times,  competed 
for  the  honor  of  having  given  him  birth,  but 
seventy  nations  have  since  been  moulded  by 
his  productions.  He  gave  a  Mythology  to 
the  ancients ;  he  has  given  the  fine  arts  to  the 
modern  world.  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Mars,  Mi- 
nerva, are  still  household  words  in  every 
tongue  ;  Vulcan  is  yet  the  god  of  fire,  Nep- 
tune of  the  ocean,  Venus  of  love.  Juno  is 
still  our  companion  on  moorland  solitudes ; 
Hector  the  faithful  guardian  of  our  flocks 


and  homes.  The  highest  praise  yet  bestowed 
on  valor  is  drawn  from  a  comparison  to  the 
god  of  war ;  the  most  grateful  compliment 
to  beauty  that  she  is  encircled  by  the  cestus 
of  Venus.  When  Canova  sought  to  embody 
his  conceptions  of  heroism  or  loveliness,  he 
portrayed  the  heroes  of  the  "  Iliad."  Flax- 
man's  genius  was  elevated  to  the  highest 
point  in  embodying  its  events.  Epic  poets, 
in  subsequent  times,  have  done  little  more 
than  imitate  his  machinery,  copy  his  char- 
acters, adopt  his  similes,  and,  in  a  few 
instances,  improve  upon  his  descriptions. 
Painting  and  statuary,  for  two  thousand 
years,  have  been  employed  in  striving  to  por- 
tray, by  the  pencil  or  the  chisel,  his  yet 
breathing  conceptions ;  language  and  thought 
themselves  have  been  moulded  by  the  in- 
fluence of  his  poetry.  Images  of  wrath  are 
still  taken  from  Achilles,  of  pride  from  Aga- 
memnon, of  astuteness  from  Ulysses,  of  pa- 
triotism from  Hector,  of  tenderness  from  An- 
dromache,  of  age  from  Nestor.  The  galleys 
of  Rome  were — the  line-of-battle  ships  of 
France  and  England  still  are — called  after 
his  heroes.  The  Agamemnon  long  bore  the 
flag  of  Nelson  ;  the  Bellerophon  combated 
the  gigantic  l'Orient  at  the  battle  of  the 
Nile ;  the  Polyphemus  was  the  third  in  the 
British  line  which  entered  the  cannonade  of 
Copenhagen ;  the  Ajax  perished  by  the 
flames  within  sight  of  the  tomb  of  the  Tela- 
monian  hero  on  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont ; 
the  Achilles  was  blown  up  at  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar.  Alexander  the  Great  ran  round 
the  tomb  of  Achilles  before  undertaking  the 
conquest  of  Asia.  It  was  tbe-boast  of  Napo- 
leon that  his  mother  reclined  on  tapestry  re- 
presenting the  heroes  of  the  "  Iliad,  when  he 
was  brought  into  the  world.  The  greatest 
poets,  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  have 
spent  their  lives  in  the  study  of  his  genius  or 
the  imitation  of  his  works.  The  Drama  of 
Greece  was  but  an  amplification  of  the  dis- 
asters of  the  heroes  of  the  •*  Iliad"  on  their 
return  from  Troy.  The  genius  of  Racine, 
Voltaire,  and  Corneille,  has  been  mainly  ex- 
erted in  arraying  them  in  the  garb  of  modern 
times.  Parnassus  is  still  the  emblem  of 
poetry  ;  Olympus,  of  the  council-seat  of  su- 
preme power  ;  Ida  and  the  Cyprian  Isle,  of 
the  goddess  of  love.  The  utmost  exertion  of 
all  the  arts  combined  on  the  opera  stage  is 
devoted  to  represent  the  rival  goddesses  as 
they  appeared  to  the  son  of  Priam  on  the 
summit  of  Gargarus.  Withdraw  from  sub- 
sequent poetry  the  images,  mythology,  and 
characters  of  the  "  Iliad,"  and  what  will  re- 
main ?     Petrarch  spent  his  best  years  in  re- 
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storing  his  verses.  Tasso  portrayed  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  shock  of  Europe  and 
Asia  almost  exactly  as  Homer  has  done  the 
contest  of  the  same  forces,  on  the  same 
shores,  3000  years  before.  Milton's  old  age, 
when  blind  and  poor,  was  solaced  by  hearing 
the  verses  recited  of  the  poet  to  whose  con- 
ceptions his  own  mighty  spirit  had  been  so 
much  indebted;  and  Pope  deemed  himself 
fortunate  in  devoting  his  life  to  the  transla- 
tion of  the  "  Iliad ;"  and  the  unanimous  voice 
of  ages  has  confirmed  his  celebrated  lines — 

*  Be  Homer's  works  your  study  and  delight, 
Read  them  by  day,  and  meditate  by  night  ; 
Thence  form  your  judgment,  thence  your  maxims 

bring, 
And  trace  the  muses  upward  to  their  spring.*  " 

We  must  draw  our  remarks  at  once  to  a  close ; 
our  space  is  already  exhausted.  We  need  not 
say  the  subject  is  far  from  being  so.  We  in- 
tended to  say  a  good  deal  concerning  Sir 
Archibald's  style  ;  to  show  that  here,  as  else- 
where, we  had  his  distinguishing  character- 
istics displayed — wide,  not  intense  thought, 
giving  rise  to  a  flowing  and  diffuse,  rather 
than  a  terse  mode  of  expression— diffused, 
not  concentrated  energy,  producing  a  constant 
glow  rather  than  a  piercing  fire ;  and  to  point 
out  a  few  of  its  defects.  Upon  the  repetitions, 
the   mistakes  in  imagery,  the  sameness,  fre- 


quently rendered  the  less  pardonable  by  com- 
monplaceness,  of  forms  of  phrase,  we  could 
descant,  but  must  cover  it  all  up  in  this  in- 
uendo. 

Sir  Archibald  Alison's  writings  are  a  con- 
tinued protest  against  modern  utilitarianism ; 
his  whole  life  has  been  an  effort  to  break 
Mammon's  threefold  chain  of  gold,  silver,  and 
copper ;  he  has  exposed  the  dishonesty  and 
insanity  of  political  or  party  cries ;  occasion- 
ally he  has  confounded  the  good  with  the 
bad,  occasionally  his  scythe  has  cut  down  the 
corn  with  the  weeds.  On  the  whole,  we 
think  he  will  give  us  his  sanction  in  saying 
that  change  is  not  wrong  in  itself;  that  the 
frivolous  restlessness  of  the  child,  which 
breaks  one  toy  and  cries  for  another,  is  to  be 
despised ;  that  the  morbid  fickleness  of  the 
hypochondriac,  who  thinks  that  a  change  of 
seat  or  the  obtainment  of  some  dainty  would 
insure  health,  is  to  be  pitied ;  but  that  the 
calm,  reasonable  desire  to  change  an  old  habi- 
tude or  dwelling  for  a  new,  entertained  by 
the  sagacious  and  healthy  man,  is  to  be  re- 
spected ;  and  that  it  is  so  in  the  case  of  na- 
tions. 

Sir  Archibald  is  the  son  of  the  Rev.  A. 
Alison,  the  celebrated  writer  on  Taste ;  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Scottish  bar;  and 
the  government  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  title  which  he  adorns. 
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It  was  a  frequent  saying  of  the  subject  of 
these  memoirs  that  '  a  poet's  life  is  written 
in  his  works.'  The  Canon  of  Westminster 
tells  us  that  it  is  especially  just  as  to  his  un- 
cle himself,  and  adds,  in  language  far  too 
magisterial  to  be  spoken  out  of  a  school- 
room, '  Let  no  other  Life  of  Wordsworth  be 
composed  beside  what  has  thus  been  written 
with  his  own  hand.'     Two  volumes  in  large 

»  1.  Memoir i  of  William  Wordsworth,  Poet- 
Laureate,  D.  C.  L.  By  Christopher  Wordsworth, 
D.D.,  Canon  of  Westminster.     2  vols.  8vo.     1851. 

2.  Memoirs  of  William  Wordsworth,  compiled 
from  authentic  sources.  By  January  Searle,  Author 
of  Life,  Character,  atid  Genius  of  Ebenezer  Elliott, 
<&«.     12 mo.,  pp.  812.     1852. 


octavo  are  a  singular  commentary  upon  this 
prohibitory  ordinance.  In  fact,  the  position 
is  abandoned  the  instant  it  is  taken  up.  The 
logical  Doctor  confesses  that  the  personal 
incidents  in  his  great  kinsman's  verse  can  on- 
ly be  fully  understood  through  a  narrative  in 
prose,  and  that  even  the  sentiments  will  be 
better  appreciated  when  they  are  shown  to 
have  been  in  harmony  with  the  poet's  prac- 
tice. He  therefore  follows  up  his  absolute 
decree,  'Let  no  other  Life  be  composed/ 
with  the  counter-declaration  that  'a  bio- 
graphical manual  to  illustrate  the  poems 
ought  to  exist.'  He  still  professes,  it  is  true, 
to  exclude  everything  relating  to  the  man 
except  what  is  connected  with  something  \xv 
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his  works :  this,  however,  is  a  vague  princi- 
ple, of  which  he  has  not  attempted  to  define 
the  limits,  and  which  he  has  applied  so  ca- 
priciously that  it  becomes  additionally  hard 
to  guess  what  meaning  he  attaches  tojt.    In 
the  strictest  use  of  the  words  it  might  be  un- 
derstood to  shut  out  all  that  was  not  explan- 
atory of  the  actual  sense  of  the  poems;  in 
its   widest  signification   it   might    comprise 
whatever  influenced  the  genius  of  the  author, 
whatever  related  to  his  mode  of  conceiving 
and  executing  his  works,  and  whatever  in  his 
life,  habits,  or  conversation,  was  either  in 
contrast  or  in  keeping  with  his  verse.    The 
latter     latitudinarian     interpretation    would 
seem  to  have   found  some   favor  with    Dr. 
Wordsworth,  for  he  has  touched  upon  every 
branch  of  the  subject,  though  in  most  cases, 
in  his  fear  of  plucking  forbidden  fruit,  he  has 
mainly  served  up  the  leaves.    The  volumes 
comprise  not  a  few  interesting  letters   and 
memoranda — but  they  are  scattered  among 
many  more  which  have  neither  life  of  their 
own,  nor  any  proper  connection  with  the  life 
of  the  poet ; — while  the  portion  of  the  text 
which  proceeds'  from  the  Canon  himself  is, 
almost  without  exception,  as  vapid  as  ver- 
bose.    His  example  is  ill- calculated  to  re- 
commend his  theory,  which  we  believe  to  be 
altogether  unmanageable  in   practice.     The 
perplexity  of  distinguishing  between  the  au- 
thor and  the  man,  of  deciding  whether  facts 
had  any  bearing  upon  the  writings,  would 
soon   induce   a  biographer,   worthy  of  the 
name,  to  break  through  the  cobwebs  which 
fettered  his  pen,  and  adopt  'the  good  old 
rule,  the  simple  plan'  of  giving  a  full  length 
portrait  of  the  original.     If  the  Wordsworth 
system  were  possible,  it  would,  at  best,  be 
undesirable  : — it  would   produce  a  deceptive 
as  well  as  an  imperfect  narrative — it  would 
take  from  biographies  what  has  always  been 
felt  to  be  the  larger  half  of  their  use  and  en- 
tertainment, and,  in  a  word,  would  deteriorate 
and  nearly  destroy  a  department  of  literature 
which  Dr.  Johnson   pronounced   to  be  the' 
most  delightful  of  any. 

The  signal  failure  of  Dr.  Wordsworth  to 
convey  an  adequate  idea  of  his  uncle's  char- 
acter and  career  left  the  stage  empty  for  Mr. 
January  Searle.  Again  the  performer  has 
proved  unequal  to  nis  part.  Mr.  Searle — 
whose  Life  of  Ebenezer  Elliott  we  never  met 
with — seems  never  to  have  set  eyes  upon  his 
new  and  greater  hero,  nor  even  to  have  con- 
versed with  any  one  who  had.  His  '  authen- 
tic sources'  are  the  materials  already  before 
the  public — some  of  them  exceedingly  apo- 
cijphal — and  in  the  process '  of  compilation/ 


as  he  may  well  call  it,  he  has  used  his  scis- 
sors more  than  his  pen.  '  Instead  of  vitality,' 
he  says  of  the  official  Memoirs, '  we  have  dry 
facts — which  are  the  mere  bones  of  biogra- 
phy— and  these  are  often  strung  together 
with  very  indifferent  tendons.'  Mr.  Searle's 
tendons  are  likewise  indifferent.  What  nar- 
rative belongs  to  him  is  feeble  to  silliness,  and 
his  occasional  remarks  are  made  doubly  ab- 
surd by  ostentatious  accompaniments  of 
which  his  predecessor  had  set  him  no  exam- 

{)le  —  most    pitiable   affectation   and  most 
aughable  egotism. 

A  family  of  Wordsworths  were  anciently 
landowners  at  Penistone,  near  Doncaster,  and 
from  them  the  poet  supposed  himself  to  be 
descended.      The    particular  branch    from 
which  he  was  inclined  to  derive  his  origin 
was  that  of  William  Wordsworth  of  Faith- 
waite,  in  Yorkshire,  who,  in  a  will,  dated 
1665,  styles  himself  yeoman,  and  a  year  later, 
gent. ;   but  the  genealogy  was  conjectural, 
and  his  authentic  pedigree  terminates  with 
his  grandfather.  His  fattier  was  John  Words- 
worth, an  attorney,  apparently  much  esteem- 
ed, who  superintended  part  of  the  Lowther 
estates,  and  occupied  an  old  manor-house  of 
that  family,  at  Cockermouth,  in  Cumberland: 
— his  mother  was  Anne  Cookson,  daughter 
of  a  mercer  at  Penrith.     The  poet,  their  sec* 
ond  child,  was   born  April  7,  1770.     Mrs. 
Wordsworth  was  not  one  of  those  nervous 
mothers  who  conjure  up  dangers  ghostly  and 
bodily  when  their  children  stray  beyond  the 
tether  of  the  apron  string.      At  five  years 
old  he  was  allowed  to  range  at  will   from 
dewy  morn  to  dewy  eve  over  the  surround- 
ing country,  and  among  other  amusements 
of  that  tender  age,  indulged  largely  in  bath- 
ing.    Porson,  who  hated  water  in  all  its  ap- 
plications, inward   and   outward,   and   who 
used  to  say  that  bathing  was  supposed  to  be 
healthy  because  there  were  people  who  sur- 
vived it,  would  have  looked   with  wonder 
upon  the  infant  Laker,  whose  custom  it  was 
to  make  '  one  long  bathing  of  a  summer's 
day,'  only  leaving  the  stream  to  bask,  dress- 
ed in  nature's  livery,  upon   the   bank,  and 
then  plunging  back  into  the  cooling  current. 
His  fifth  was  probably  the  most  amphibious 
year  of  his  life,  for  he  was  soon  after  put  to 
a  school  at  Cockermouth,  kept  by  a  clergy- 
man. The  school-house  stood  by  the  church ; 
and  a*  woman  one  week-day  being  sentenced 
to  do  penance  in  a  white  sheet,  young  Wil- 
liam was  praised  by  his  mother  for  his  virtu- 
ous zeal  in  attending  the  spectacle.     He  had 
been  enticed  by  a  rumor  that  he  would  be 
paid  a  penny  for  his  services  in  looking  on, 
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and  when  he  proceeded  to  complain  that  the 
fee  was  not  forthcoming,  'Oh/  said  Mrs. 
Wordsworth,  'if  that  was  your  motive,  you 
were  very  properly  disappointed/  It  is  a 
proof  of  the  fondness  with  which  men  dwell 
upon  their  earliest  recollections,  that  when 
the  venerable  Laureate  dictated  half-a-dozen 
pages  of  autobiographical  memoranda  for  the 
public  eye,  he  thought  this  anecdote  worthy 
to  be  included  in  so  brief  a  chronicle  of  his 
long  existence. 

At  eight  years  of  age  he  lost  his  mother, 
who  died  from  the  effects  of  a  cold  brought 
on  by  sleeping  at  a  friend's  house  in  London, 
amid  the  damp  dignity  of  "a  best  bed  room." 
The  only  one  of  her  children  about  whom 
she  was  anxious  was  our  worthy  William, 
whose  indomitable  self-will  and  violent  tem- 
per led  her  to  predict  that  he  would  be  steady 
in  good,  or  headstrong  in  evil.  Among  other 
wanton  freaks  to  show  his  courageous  con- 
tempt of  authority,  he  asked  his  eldest  bro- 
ther, Richard,  as  they  were  whipping  tops  in 
the  drawing-room  of  their  maternal  grand- 
father, which  was  hung  round  with  portraits, 
whether  he  dare  strike  his  whip  through  a 
hooped  petticoat  of  peculiar  stiffness.  Rich- 
ard, who  considered  that  the  pleasure  of  in- 
sulting the  old  lady's  dignity  would  be  dear- 
ly purchased  bv  a  flogging  to  himself,  replied, 
••No,  I  won't."  "Then  here  goes,"  said  the 
gallant  and  ungallant  William,  and  he  lash- 
ed his  whip  through  the  canvas.  Revengeful 
children  occasionally  commit  suicide  in  the 
fits  of  spleen  stirred  up  by  punishment — and 
once,  it  seems,  our  future  poet- moralist,  when 
smarting  from  mortification,  retired  to  his 
grandfather's  garret  to  stab  himself  with  a 
foil.  His  courage,  or  more  properly  his  con- 
science, failed  him,  and  he  continued  to  brave 
the  slings  and  arrows  produced  by  his  own 
ill-conditioned  temper.  He  soon  acquired  a 
Spartan  feeling,  and  thought  the  heroism  of 
endurance  an  ample  recompence  for  the  hu- 
miliation of  chastisement.  No  one  could  have 
detected  in  the  wilful  and  wayward  boy  the 
father  of  the  man,  but  what  was  common  to 
the  two  was  the  force  of  character,  which, 
however  disorderly  it  may  be  shown  in  child- 
hood, is  the  real  element  of  future  power. 

In  his  ninth  year  he  was  sent  to  a  school 
at  Hawkshead,  in  the  most  picturesque  dis- 
trict of  Lancashire,  and  here  is  opened  to  us 
a  scene  unlike  anything  of  which  most  Eng- 
lish boy 8  of  the  present  generation  have  heard 
or  read  before,  and  which  will  make  them 
look  back  with  envy  to  the  good  old  times 
when  Wordsworth  wore  a  jacket  and  carried 
a  satchel.     The  scholars,  instead  of  being 


housed  under  the  same  roof  with  a  master, 
were  boarded  among  the  villagers.  Bounds 
were  unknown.  Out  of  school-hours  they 
went  where  they  liked  and  did  as  they  pleas- 
ed. In  the  summer  they  played  in  Hawks- 
head  market-place,  till  "  heaven  waked  with 
all  his  eyes,"  and  every  soul,  but  themselves, 
was  asleep ;  or  they  angled  in  the  pools  of 
the  mountain-brooks ;  or  boated  on  the  Lakes 
of  Esthwaite  and  Windermere;  or  landed  at 
an  excellent  tavern  on  the  banks  of  the  latter 
to  recreate  themselves  with  bowls,  and  straw- 
berries and  cream.  Picnics  were  a  favorite 
pastime  upon  sunny  days — and  with  the 
verdant  ground  for  their  table,  a  rippling 
stream  at  their  feet,  and  a  canopy  of  leaves 
above  their  heads,  these  fortunate  youths  en- 
joyed a  banquet  rendered  doubly  delicious 
by  the  contrast  with  the  frugal  cottage  fare 
of  their  ordinary  experience.  Riding  was  too 
expensive  to  be  frequent,  but  when  they  did 
get  into  the  saddle,  they  managed,  before 
getting  down  again,  to  extract  work  for  a 
week  out  of  the  costly  animal — to  which  end 
they  employed  "sly  subterfuge  with  cour- 
teous inn-keeper"  (poeta  loquitur),  and  per- 
suaded him  that  some  Jtalf-WAj  house  was 
their  goal.  In  winter  Hawkshead  saw  ano- 
ther sight.  The  jovial  crew,  if  it  was  wild 
weather,  gathered  over  the  peat-fire  to  play 
whist  and  loo ;  or  if  it  was  clear  and  frosty, 
buckled  on  their  skates  and  played  hunt-the- 
hare  upon  the  ice  by  the  glimmer  of  the  stars ; 
or  wandered  half  the  night  upon  the  sur- 
rounding heights,  setting  springes  for  wood- 
cocks. Wordsworth  in  his  retrospect  says, 
that  the  Sun  of  heaven  did  not  shine  upon  a 
band  who  were  richer  in  joy,  or  worthier  of 
the  beautiful  vales  they  trod.  Of  the  joy 
there  can  be  little  doubt ;  and  a  lad  who  was 
educated  at  Hawkshead  might  very  possibly 
have  re-echoed  with  truth  the  insincere  ad- 
age, that  school- days  are  the  happiest  days 
of  life ;  but  as  to  the  worth,  we  suppose 
they  had  neither  more  nor  less  than  any 
other  chance-medley  of  boys  whose  sole 
qualification  is  that  their  parents  can  afford 
to  pay  at  a  certain  rate  per  quarter. 

The  "pedagogic  government  seems  to  have 
been  nearly  as  mild  within  doors  as  without. 
But  if  Wordsworth  was  little  troubled  with 
Greek  and  Latin,  he  read  English  largely 
for  his  own  amusement.  When  told  by  one 
of  his  school-fellows  that  his  copy  of  the 
Arabian  Nights  was  but  a  meagre  abridg- 
ment— a  block  from  the  quarry — the  pros- 
pect of  obtaining  the  complete  collection  seem- 
ed to  him  "  a  promise  scarcely  earthly." 
He  immediately  entered  into  a  gqtouai&^&i 
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a  kindred  spirit  to  save  up  their  pocket- 
money,  and  make  a  joint  purchase  of  fairy- 
land. For  several  months  they  persevered 
in  their  vow  ;  but,  as  their  hoard  increased, 
so  did  the  temptation  to  spend  it — and,  finally, 
it  went  to  the  tavern-keeper  or  pastry-cook; 
nor  did  he  ever  possess  the  coveted  treasure 
while  his  imagination  could  be  led  captive  by 
conjuring  genii.  He  found  full  compensa- 
tion in  the  more  masculine  fictions  of  Field- 
ing and  Swift,  of  Cervantes  and  Le  Sage, 
which  were  among  his  father's  stores.  His 
love  of  verse  he  dates  from  the  age  of  nine  or 
ten,  and  describes  himself  as  rising  early  and 
strolling  with  a  companion  for  two  delight- 
ful hours  before  morning  school,  repeating 
rhymes  with  an  ecstasy  that  bordered  upon 
intoxication.  In  after  days  he  condemned 
the  "objects  of  his  early  love"  as  mostly 
"false  from  their  overwrought  splendor; 
and  poems  which  never  failed  to  entrance  him 
in  boyhood  seemed  in  his  manhood  "  dead  as 
a  theatre,  fresh  emptied  of  spectators."  Per- 
chance he  too  readily  took  for  granted  that 
his  latest  taste  was  his  best — at  all  events, 
among  these  discarded  favorites  we  find  the 
honored  names  of  Goldsmith,  Gray,  and 
Pope.  In  his  fifteenth  year  he  composed  a 
school- exercise,  upon  the  completion  of  the 
second  centenary  of  their  foundation.  "  The 
verses,"  he  says,  "  were  much  admired,  far 
more  than  they  deserved,  for  they  were  but 
a  tame  imitation  of  Pope's  versification,  and 
a  little  in  his  style."  In  truth,  they  are  a 
cento  from  the  works  of  that  master.  Out 
of  all  our  prodigies  there  is  not  one,  we  be- 
lieve, who  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  has  fairly 
written  from  his  own  mind.  Two  years  later 
Wordsworth  wrote  a  long  poem  on  his  own 
adventures  and  the  surrounding  scenery, 
which  we  may  conclude  was  of  no  other 
value  than  to  practise  him  in  his  art,  since 
he  has  only  preserved  a  dozen,  and  these  ra- 
ther ordinary  lines. 

The  relish  for  the  beauties  of  creation,  to 
which  he  mainly  owes  his  place  among  poets, 
was  early  manifested  and  rapidly  developed. 
A  rover  by  day  and  night  in  a  romantic 
country,  many  a  casual  and  unsought  prospect 
won  his  attention  in  the  midst  of  his  sports, 
and  extorted  a  brief,  involuntary  homage. 
While  yet  a  little  boy,  he  took  an  Irish  urchin, 
who  served  an  it;nerant  conjuror,  to  aparticular 
spot  commanding  Esthwaite  Lake  and  its 
islands,  for  the  sole  satisfaction  of  witnessing 
the  emotion  of  the  lad  on  first  beholding  fields 
and  groves  intermingled  with  water.  Soon, 
he  tells  us,  the  pleasures  of  scenery  were 
collaterally  attached  to  every  holiday  scheme. 


A  year  or  two  later  and  rural  objects  were 
advanced  from  a  secondary  to  a  primary 
pursuit.  He  used  to  rise  before  a  smoke- wreath 
issued  from  a  single  chimney,  or  the  earliest 
song  of  birds  could  be  heard,  to  sit  alone 
upon  some  jutting  eminence,  and  meditate 
the  still  and  lovely  landscape.  Often  on 
these  occasions  he  became  so  wrapt  in  con- 
templation, that  what  he  saw  "appeared 
like  something  in  himself — a  prospect  in  the 
mind."  His  imagination,  indeed,  never 
failed  to  heighten  the  picture  presented  to 
his  eyes,  bestowing,  as  he  says,  "  new  splen- 
dor on  the  setting  sun,"  and  "deepening 
the  darkness  of  the  midnight  storm."  He 
was  only  in  his  seventeenth  year  when  the 
intensity  of  his  sympathy  with  inanimate 
nature  suggested  that  pervading  principle 
of  his  poeiry  which  he  summed  up  in  the 
lines — 

"  And  Yis  my  faith  that  every  flower 
Enjoys  the  air  it  breathes.'! 

Such  passionate  communion  with  the  wonders 
of  creation  is  rare  at  any  age— extraordinary, 
indeed,  in  boyhood,  when  all  impressions 
of  the  kind  are  mostly  transitory  and 
subordinate. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  usual  fruits 
of  the  Hawkshead  system,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  it  was  favorable  to  Wordsworth.  Had 
he  been  cooped  up  within  the  walls  of  a  play- 
ground, his  dawning  sensibility  to  the  aspects 
of  nature  must  have  been  checked,  and  might 
perhaps  have  been  extinguished.  His  mis- 
cellaneous reading,  pursued  with  an  eager 
and  entire  mind,  made  rich  amends  for  the 
loss  of  lessons  in  schoolboy  lore,  and  the 
stock  of  English  which  he  then  acquired  was 
the  more  important,  that,  from  combined  phy- 
sical and  mental  causes,  he  was  in  after-life 
no  great  student  of  books.  His  faults  of 
temper  fared  at  Hawkshead  as  they  would 
have  done  amidst  any  other  congregation  of 
the  sort : — everybody  knows  that  in  all  the 
weaknesses  which  affect  their  mutual  relations 
school- lads  are  the  least  ceremonious  and 
most  untiring  of  disciplinarians.  It  was 
there,  too — he  is  careful  to  record — that, 
taught  "  by  competition  in  athletic  sports," 
he  acquired  his  "  diffidence  and  modesty." 
To  what  happy  circumstances  Parson  Adams 
supposed  himself  indebted  for  these  virtues 
wo  are  not  informed.  We  only  know  that  he 
held  vanity  to  be  the  worst  of  vices,  and 
seized  the  occasion,  when  it  was  mentioned, 
to  dwell  unctuously  upon  the  excellence  of 
his  own  sermon  against  it.  But  though 
Words  worth  was  not  free  from  the  unconscious 
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inconsistency  which  beset  good  Abraham 
Adams,  he  justly  contended  that  the  system 
of  his  day  was  less  provocative  of  conceit 
than  the  modern  fashion  which  attempts, 
and  for  all  good  purposes  attempts  in  vain, 
to  put  old  heads  upon  young  shoulders.  It 
is  with  mountainous  pride  that  the  sapient 
stripling  adds  each  fresh  grain  of  learned 
jargon  to  his  mole- hill  heap  ;  but  the  child  who 
condescends  to  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  Words- 
worth well  remarks,  has  at  least  this  advan- 
tage over  the  philosopher  in  petticoats — that 
he  forgets  himself.  In  his  own  vacations  he ' 
would  sometimes  lie  reading  for  the  better 
part  of  a  day  on  the  bank  of  the  Derwent, 
while  his  rod  and  line  were  left  neglected  at 
his  side,  and  with  such  a  happy  ignorance  of 
studious  conceit,  that,  jumping  up  suddenly, 
in  very  shame  of  what  he  deemed  his  idle- 
ness, he  betook  himself  to  the  nobler  occupa- 
tion of  angling ! 

Wordsworth's  father  never  regained  his 
cheerfulness  after  the  death  of  his  helpmate, 
and  followed  her  to  the  grave  in  1783,  when 
his  celebrated  son  was  only  in  his  fourteenth 
year.  The  bulk  of  his  property  at  his  de- 
cease consisted  of  considerable  arrears  due 
to  him  from  Sir  James  Lowther,  soon  after- 
wards created  Earl  of  Lonsdale.  The  life- 
long eccentricity  of  that  self-willed  gentle- 
man took  ultimately,  it  seems,  a  parsimonious 
turn,  and  he  refused  to  liquidate  the  debt — 
of  which,  in  fact,  not  one  shilling  was  paid 
until  after  his  demise  in  1802 — a  long  and 
cruel  interval  of  nineteen  years!  In  the 
mean  while  the  care  of  the  orphans  devolved 
on  their  uncles.  One  of  them,  Dr.  Cooltson, 
had  been  a  fellow  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  thither  William  was  sent  in 
October,  1787,  when  in  the  eighteenth  year 
of  his  age.  Hitherto  his  whole  experience 
of  the  world  was  confined  to  northern  villa- 
ges, and  his  first  impressions  on  the  change 
were  much  what  would  have  been  produced 
by  the  transformations  in  his  favorite  Arabian 
Nights,  where  men  go  to  sleep  in  a  hut  and 
wake  in  a  palace.  He  roamed  delighted 
among  the  imposing  buildings  and  theirswarm 
of  students,  hardly  believing  that  the  enchan- 
ting scene  was  real,  and  felt  that  he  was 
clothed  in  his  own  person  with  the  dignity  of 
the  place.  He  thought  it  "an  honor"  to 
have  "  interviews  with  his  tutor  and  tailor," 
and,  though  his  attentions  to  the  former 
quickly  ceased,  he  had  extensive  dealings 
with  the  latter.  He  condescends  to  elabo- 
rate in  blank  verse  a  full-length  portraiture 
of  himself  as  an  academical  exquisite,  airily 
clad  and  carefully  frizzled  and  powdered, 


which  must  amuse  all,  and  has  -surprised 
many,  from  the  contrast  it  presents  to  the 
rustic  tone  of  his  poetry  and  his  subsequent 
negligence  of  dress.  But  the  transition  is  one 
of  every -day  occurrence.  8ir  Matthew  Hale 
equipped  himself  when  at  Oxford  like  the  gay 
gallants  of  his  time,  and  in  his  riper  years 
wore  such  raiment  that  Baxter,  who  was  him- 
self thought  culpably  remiss,  remonstrated 
with  the  homelier  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England.  Different  periods  of  life  have  their 
characteristic  vanities,  and  to  a  village  youth 
the  dazzling  novelty  of  full-blown  fashion  is 
peculiarly  seduoing. 

Few  dress  with  the  finish  of  a  Brummei 
to  sit  down  to  mathematics,  and,  in  the 
technical  language  of  the  University,  our 
self-painted  dandy  was  not  "a  reading  man." 
Wine-parties  and  suppers,  riding  and  boat- 
ing, lounging  and  sauntering,  were  his  ordi- 
nary occupations.  No  enjoyment  of  the 
kind  could  have  been  more  complete,  for  his 
animal  spirits  were  high,  and  he  never 
drugged  his  pleasures  with  vice.  He 
says  that  even  before  the  first  flush  of 
gratification  was  past  he  was  disturbed  at 
intervals  by  compunctious  reflections  that  he 
had  his  way  to  make  in  the  world,  and,  in- 
stead of  giving  himself  up  to  the  recreations 
of  life,  ought  to  be  steadily  training  for  its 
struggles.  As  often,  however,  as  these 
shadows  flitted  across  his  mind  they  were 
chased  away  by  the  buoyant  levity  of  youth, 
and  he  always  professed  that  his  residence 
at  Cambridge  was  "  a  gladsome  time."  Be- 
fore leaving  Hawkshead  he  had  mastered 
five  books  of  Euclid,  and  had  arrived  at 
quadratic  equations  in  .algebra,  which  in 
those  easy  days  gave  him  a  twelvemonth's 
start  of  his  fellow-freshmen ;  and  in  advanc- 
ed age  he  ascribed  his  heedlessness  at  the 
University  to  the  natural  propensity  of  the 
hare  to  sleep  while  the  tortoises  were  in  the 
distance.  In  "  The  Prelude,"  written  when 
his  recollections  were  fresh,  he  assigns  a 
different,  and  manifestly  a  truer,  cause  for 
his  neglect  to  join  in  the  mathematical  race. 
Bred  up,  he  said,  amid  nature's  bounties, 
free  as  the  wind  to  range  where  he  listed, 
he  could  ill  submit  to  mental  restraint  and 
bodily  captivity.  He  loved  solitude,  but 
only  in  lonely  places,  and  if  a  throng  was 
near  he  had  an  irresistible  longing  to  mingle 
with  it.  Repulsion  and  attraction,  therefore, 
both  combined  to  throw  him  into  the  circle 
of  merry  idlers.  But  minds  such  as  his  are 
never  utterly  idle : — and  the  free  hours  of 
unguarded  intercourse  afforded  him  valuable 
lessons  in  human  nature. 
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Drifted  along  by  the  babbling  stream  of 
society,  he  had  almost  ceased  to  look  for 
"  tongues  in  trees  and  sermons  in  stones." 
Whenever,  as  a  freshman,  he  betrayed  by 
involuntary  gestures  his  latent  sympathies 
for  the  appearances  of  earth  and  sky,  his 
boon  companions  whispered  among  them- 
selves that  there  "  must  be  a  screw  loose." 
They  looked  at  natural  objects  after  the 
fashion  of  men  unable  to  read,  who  see  the 
form  of  the  letters  and  have  no  conception 
of  their  meaning.  Wordsworth  in  their 
presence  kept  a  veil  upon  his  better  mind ; 
and  it  was  only  on  the  rare  occasions  when 
he  stole  away  into  solitude,  that  he  indulged 
his  propensities.  So  passed  the  first  aca- 
demic year,  at  the  end  of  which  he  returned 
to  Hawkshead  for  the  summer  vacation.  He 
returned  unspoilt  by  the  vanities  of  his  Cam- 
bridge life  to  greet  with  affection  his  school- 
boy dame-— overjoyed  to  lodge  again  beneath 
her  lowly  roof  and  partake  her  humble  fare. 
Old  scenes  brought  back  old  recollections, 
and  woods  and  lakes  were  again  in  the  as- 
cendant. He  nevertheless  imported  into 
Hawkshead  some  of  his  new  Cambridge 
tastes.  His  silken  hose  and  brilliant  buckles 
astonished  rural  eyes.  He  was  much  at 
feasts  and  dances,  and  felt  "  slight  shocks  of 
love-liking"  for  his  buxom  partners.  He  af- 
terwards spoke  of  these  companionable  eve- 
nings as  "  a  heartless  chase  of  trivial  pleas- 
ures," and  wished  he  had  spent  the  time  in 
study  and  meditation.  We  question,  in  his 
particular  case,  the  wisdom  of  the  wish. 
He  was  too  prone,  eicept  when  in  cities,  to 
live  upon  himself,  and  it  humanized  him  to 
mingle  in  domestic  merry-makings. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  university  his  re- 
newed love  of  nature  showed  itself  in  his 
giving  most  of  his  winter  evenings  to  the 
college-gardens  by  the  Cam — gazing  at  the 
trees,  and  peopling  the  walks  with  visionary 
fairies,  till  summoned  within  walls  by  the 
nine  o'clock  bell.  He  now  broke  loose  a  lit- 
tle from  his  idle  companions,  and  spent  more 
of  his  hours  among  his  books.  He  dipped 
into  the  classics,  made  himself  master  of 
Italian,  aud  extended  his  acquaintance  with 
the  English  poets.  He  ascribes  to  this  pe- 
riod the  growing  belief  that  he  might  one 
day  be  admitted  into  that  proud  choir.  He 
started  with  the  excellent  creed  that  there 
were  four  models  whom  he  must  have  con- 
tinually before  his  eyes — Chaucer,  Spenser, 
Milton,  and  Shakspeare — and  the  three  first 
were  constantly  in  his  hands.  He  sat  in  the 
hawthorn  shade  by  Trompington  Mill,  and 
laughed  over  Chaucer,  and  he  paid  to  the 


temperate  and  puritanical  Milton  the  singu- 
lar homage  of  getting  tipsy  in  his  honor. 
At  a  wine- party  in  that  room  of  Christ's 
College  which  tradition  reports  to  have  once 
been  tenanted  by  the  author  of  Paradise 
Lost,  young  Wordsworth  drank  libations  to 
his  memory ;  and  being  late  for  his  own 
chapel,  sailed  proudly  up  the  aisle,  after  ser- 
vice had  begun,  in  a  state  of  vinous  and  po- 
etic exaltation,  fondly  dreaming  that  the 
mantle  of  Milton  had  fallen  upon  him.  What 
makes  this  tribute  especially  memorable  is, 
that  in  drinking  days,  and  among  festive  as- 
sociates, he  could  charge  himself  with  no 
other  trespass  against  sobriety.  Having  now 
begun  to  train  for  his  high  vocation,  he  had 
probably  not  much  reason  to  regret  his  Eu- 
clid and  algebra.  Often,  in  the  retrospect 
of  neglected  opportunities  and  wasted  hours, 
a  self-reproaching  idea  is  entertained  that 
the  appointed  studies  of  the  place  might  ea- 
sily, after  all,  have  been  combined  with  the 
pursuits  of  choice : — but  where  there  is  one 
predominating  taste,  it  is  impossible  long  to 
serve  -two  masters.  If  Wordsworth  could 
have  lived  his  Cambridge  life  again,  his  dili- 
gence would  doubtless  have  been  greater, 
but  in  all  probability  it  would  have  been  be- 
stowed upon  Spenser,  Milton,  Chaucer,  and 
Shakspeare. 

The  next  long  vacation  was  signalized  by 
the  renewal  of  his  intercourse  with  his  admi- 
rable sister.  The  Wordsworths,  scattered 
by  the  death  of  their  parents,  had  no  com- 
mon home  to  which  they  could  gather  at  in- 
tervals. Miss  Dorothy  chanced  to  be  do- 
mesticated for  a  time  with  her  relations  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Penrith,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  autumnal  ramblings  he  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  sharing  her  society. 
In  one  of  his  poems  he  speaks  of '  the  shooting 
lights  of  her  wild  eyes,'  and  the  bright  im- 
pulsive gleams  they  sent  forth  were  a  true 
index  of  her  quick  genius  and  fervid  sensi- 
bility. But  with  a  masculine  pqwer  of  mind 
she  had  every  womanly  virtue,  and  presented 
with  these  blended  gifts  such  a  rare  combi- 
nation, that  even  the  enthusiastic  strains  in 
which  her  brother  sang  her  praise  borrowed 
no  aid  from  his  poetic  imagination.  It  was 
she  who  in  childhood  moderated  the  stern- 
ness of  his  moody  temper,  and  she  now  car- 
ried on  the  work  which  was  then  begun. 
His  chief  delight  had  hitherto  been  in  scenes 
which  were  distinguished  by  terror  and  gran- 
deur, and  she  taught  him  the  beauty  of  the 
humblest  products  and  mildest  graces  of  na- 
ture. While  she  was  softening  his  mind,  he 
was  elevating  Am,  and  out  of  this  interchange 
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of  gifts  grew  an  absolute  harmony  of  thought 
and  feeling.  It  was  at  the  same  period  that 
he  formed  an  attachment  for  his  sister's 
friend,  Miss  Hutchinson,  of  Penrith,  whom 
he  afterwards  married.  She  became,  he  says, 
endeared  to  him  by  her  radiant  look  of  youth, 
conjoined  to  a  placidity  of  expression,  the  re- 
flection of  one  of  the  most  benignant  tem- 
pers that  ever  diffused  peace  and  cheerful- 
ness through  a  home. 

His  third  and  last  long  vacation  was  ano- 
ther epoch  in  his  life.  In  July,  1790,  he 
started  with  a  brother- under-graduate,  Mr. 
Jones,  on  a  pedestrian  tour  through  France, 
Switzerland,  and  the  North  of  Italy.  This, 
common  as  it  is  at  present,  he  acknowledges 
to  have  been  a  hardy  slight  of  university 
studies,  and,  sensible  that  his  friends  would 
remonstrate,  he  departed  without  communi- 
cating his  design.  His  college  acquaintances, 
who  had  nothing  to  say  against  his  prefer- 
ence of  travelling  to  mathematics,  thought 
the  scheme  Quixotic,  from  the  difficulties 
which  must  beset  tourists  so  little  versed  in 
the  languages  of  the  Continent,  and  so  scanti- 
ly provided  with  funds.  But  all  considera- 
tions with  Wordsworth  were  lighter  than  air 
compared  to  his  passion  for  scenery  and  his 
sympathy  with  the  French  people,  then  in 
the  early  or  boisterously  merry  stage  of  poli- 
tical intoxication.  Jones  was  an  admirable 
associate  for  such  an  expedition,  being  a 
sturdy  native  of  Wales,  accustomed  to 
climb  mountains,  and  noted  not  only  for 
quick  intelligence,  but  for  a  happy,  winning 
disposition.  They  were  absent  fourteen 
weeks,  and  the  money  they  took  allowed 
them  four  shillings  a  day  each  for  all  expen- 
ses. Their  luggage  was  as  light  as  their 
purse.  They  tied  up  the  whole  of  it  in  their 
pocket-handkerchiefs,  and  carried  their  bun- 
dles on  their  heads,  exciting  a  smile  wherever 
they  went.  They  reached  Calais  on  the  eve 
of  the  day  when  the  king  was  to  swear  fideli- 
ty to  the  new  constitution,  and  witnessed  the 
festal  abandonment  which  attended  the  event. 
They  continued  their  course  amidst  the  roar 
of  what  they  supposed  to  be  liberated  France, 
and  did  their  best  to  swell  the  chorus.  In 
the  fervor  of  their  hearts  they  drank  and 
danced  with  frantic  patriots,  who  paid  them 
especial  honor  as  natives  of  a  land  which  had 
set  an  example  of  liberty.  Wordsworth's  eye, 
much  more  practised  to  scan  landscapes  than 
men,  nowhere  penetrated  beneath  the  surface. 
He  concluded  that  the  zealots  of  the  revolu- 
tion were  as  good  as  they  were  gay,  and 
that  a  king  and  his  courtiers  were  the  only 
Frenchmen  by  whom  power  could  be  abused. 


The  poet  was  in  his  sphere  when  he  got  be- 
yond the  Swiss  frontier,  and  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  the  journey  in  a  perpetual  hurry 
of  delight  at  the  succession  of  sublime  and 
beautiful  objects. 

After  taking  his  degree  in  January,  1791, 
Wordsworth  lodged  for  four  months  in  Lon- 
don, with  no  other  purpose  than  that  person- 
al gratification  which  had  governed  all  his 
previous  proceedings.  He  spent  his  time  in 
seeing  every  manner  of  sight,  and  was  often 
at  the  House  of  Commons  to  hear  the  debates 
on  the  French  Revolution.  There  he  listen- 
ed to  the  majestic  wisdom  of  Burke  with  in- 
voluntary admiration,  but  with  no  present 
profit — for  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  his 
sympathizing  spirit  once  more  carried  him 
across  the  Channel.  Nothing  could  have 
been  cruder  than  his  political  notions,  which 
were  mainly  founded  upon  the  defects  of  his 
personal  temperament.  His  predominant 
characteristic  was  a  headstrong  will,  a  wild 
impatience  of  subordination,  which  made 
him  even  shake  off  regulations  of  his  own  as 
a  tame  restraint  upon  freedom.  In  this  an- 
archy of  a  rebellious  mind  he  had  not  wait- 
ed for  the  outbreak  of  the  French  commo- 
tion to  learn  his  levelling  creed.  It  found 
him  a  hater  of  kings,  and  sighing  for  what 
he  calls  "  a  government  of  equal  rights  and 
individual  worth !"  What  he  meant  by  these, 
how  he  considered  they  were  to  be  obtained, 
and  how  secured,  he  has  not  explained — and 
indeed  the  entire  narrative  which  he  wrote 
some  years  afterwards  of  his  political  fever 
is  compounded  of  fallacies  so  shallow  and 
transparent,  couched  in  language  so  vague 
and  obscure,  that  a  want  of  all  clear  think- 
ing upon  the  subject  seems  to  have  outlasted 
the  period  of  rash,  refractory  youth.  It  was 
with  very  little  knowledge  of  history,  and 
with  absolutely  none  of  the  science  of  govern- 
ment, beyond  the  disjointed  notions  picked 
up  from  pamphlets  and  newspapers,  that  he 
started  on  his  second  pilgrimage  to  France. 
He  remained  a  few  days  at  Paris,  and  then 
moved  on  to  Orleans,  that  the  society  of  the 
English  might  not  impede  his  progress  in 
mastering  the  language.  He  lived  much 
with  royalist  officers,  who  fretted  for  the 
hour  to  draw  the  sword,  but  his  principal  in- 
timate was  a  General  Beaupuis,  who  belong- 
ed to  the  opposite  faction.  They  held  in- 
cessant conversations  on  patriotic  themes, 
and  once  meeting  a  poor  and  pallid  girl,  who 
knitted  while  a  heifer  tied  to  her  arm  crop- 
ped the  grass  on  the  bank,  the  General  ex- 
claimed, "  It  is  against  that  we  are  fighting.'9 
Wordsworth  adds  that  he,  on  his  part,  equal- 
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]y  believed  that  they  were  the  apostles  of  a 
benevolence  which  was  to  banish  want  from 
the  earth.  This  is  an  epitome  of  the  whole 
of  his  early  political  philosophy.  It  went 
no  deeper  than  a  random  con6dence  that,  if 
existing  institutions  could  be  swept  away, 
peace  and  prosperity  would  emerge  out  of 
the  ruin.  When  every  hope  had  been  falsi- 
fied, he  clung  resentfully  to  his  tenets,  in  the 
endeavor  (  as  he  some  time  afterwards  says) 
"to hide  what  nothing  could  heal — the  wounds 
of  mortified  presumption.11  It  is  seldom, 
however,  that  the  recantation  of  an  error  is 
complete.  While  penning  this  penitential 
confession  he  speaks  with  the  same  scorn  of 
all  the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  party, 
as  though  events  had  refuted  their  predic- 
tions and  verified  his. 

From  Orleans  he  went  to  Blois,  and  while 
there  the  king  was  dethroned  and  imprisoned. 
Next  came  the  massacres  of  September, 
1792,  and  a  month  afterwards  Wordsworth 
bent  his  steps  towards  Paris.  The  massacres 
he  believed  to  have  been  a  casual  ebullition 
of  fury,  till  he  was  left  alone  on  the  night  of 
his  arrival  in  the  garret  of  an  hotel,  when 
his  proximity  to  the  scene  of  slaughter  begot 
some  fears  for  his  safety,  and  suggested  the 
high  probability  that  there  might  be  a  second 
act  to  the  tragedy.  Closer  observation  con- 
firmed his  suspicion,  and  convinced  him  that 
the  bloodiest  hands  had  the  strongest  arms. 

o 

He  revolved  in  his  mind  howlhe  crisis  might 
be  averted,  and  taking  the  measure  of  him- 
self and  of  the  various  factions,  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  he,  William  Wordsworth, 
was  the  proper  person  to  rally  the  nation, 
and  conduct  the  revolution  to  a  happy  issue. 
With  all  the  gravity  of  Don  Quixote  he  sets 
it  down  among  the  justifications  of  his  scheme 
that 

"Objects,  even  as  they  are  great,  thereby 
Do  come  within  the  reach  of  humblest  eyes." 

How  far  the  eyes  were  humble  is  needless  to 
be  said,  and  the  only  palliation  is  that  they 
were  utterly  blind.  The  difficulty  is  to  believe 
that  they  could  have  belonged  to  a  man  of 
genius  in  his  twenty-third  year.  Had  he 
made  the  slightest  attempt  to  realize  his  pro- 
ject, he  confesses  that  he  would  have  paid 
for  his  presumption  with  his  head.  But  what 
he  then  thought  a  harsh  necessity,  and  after- 
wards acknowledged  to  be  a  gracious  Provi- 
dence, compelled  him  to  return  to  England 
just  in  time  to  save  him  from  the  guillotine. 
No  doubt  his  friends  at  home  had  become 
aware  of  his  peril,  and  refused  to  answer  any 
more  drafts  from  Paris. 


His  mind  boiling  over  with  political  pas- 
sions, he  had  no  relish  for  sylvan  solitudes, 
and  fixed  his  head-quarters  in  London.     To 
vindicate  his  talents,  which   his  Cambridge 
career  had  brought  into  question,  he,  in  1793, 
produced  to  the  world, — hurriedly,  he  says, 
though  reluctantly — two  little  poems,    '  The 
Evening  Walk/  and  '  Descriptive  Sketches.' 
If  the  Evening  Walk  was  hastily  corrected  it 
had  not  been  hastily  composed,  for  it  was 
begun  in  1787,  and  continued  through  the 
two  succeeding  years.     The  metre  and  lan- 
guage are  in  the  school  of  Pope,  but  they 
are  the  work  of  a  promising  scholar  and  not 
of  a  master.     There  is  an  incongruous  mix- 
ture of  poverty  and  richness  in  the  diction, 
and  often,  instead  of  being  suggested  by  the 
sentiment,  it  has  been  culled  and  adapted  to 
it.      The  verse  does  not  flow  on  with  easy 
strength,   but  is    labored,    and     frequently 
feeble,  and  the  structure  of  the  sentences  is 
distorted  beyond  the  limits  of  poetic  license 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  rhyme.     For  the 
topics  of  the  piece  Wordsworth  drew  upon 
his  individual  tastes,  but  even  here  he  has 
not  been  particularly  happy.     The  rural  ob- 
jects he  describes  are  minute  and  discon- 
nected, neither  chosen  for  their  general  asso- 
ciation with  evening,  nor  possessing, /or  the 
most  part,  an  independent  interest.     Brief  as 
the  work  is,  it  leaves  a  drowsy  impression — 
but  the  poet  breaks  out  in  occasional  touches, 
and  the  four  lines  on  the  swan  present  a  pic- 
ture he  could  not  have  surpassed  in  the  ma- 
turity of  his  powers : — 

The  swan  uplifts  his  chest,  and  backward  flings 
His  neck,  a  varying  arch,  between  his  towering 

wings : 
The  eye  that  marks  the  gliding  creature  sees 
How  graceful  pride  can  be,  and   how  majestic 

ease.  • 

The  Descriptive  Sketches  had  been  penned 
at  Orleans  and  Blois,  in  1791  and  1792. 
They  are  the  versified  recollections  of  some 
of  the  scenes  which  struck  him  most  in  the 
pedestrian  tour  with  Jones.  In  spite  of  the 
horrors  of  that  season  he  concludes  with  an 
unqualified  panegyric  on  the  Revolution,  and 
a  prayer  that  '  every  sceptred  child  of  clay* 
who  presumed  to  withstand  it  might  be 
swept  away  by  the  flood.  The  execution  is 
of  the  same  school  as  The  Evening  Walk, 
but  the  language  is  simpler,  and  so  far  supe- 
rior. Though  he  had  Goldsmith's  'Traveller' 
much  in  his  mind,  and  has  copied  the  turn 
of  many  of  his  lines,  there  is  an  increasing 
ascendancy  of  the  original  over  the  imitative 
element.  In  one  instance  he  has  borrowed 
both  broadly  and  clumsily  from  the  magnifi- 
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cent  couplet  in  which  Gray  depicts  the  over- 
flowing Nile  under  the  figure  of  a  brooding 
bird  : — 

•  From  his  broad  bosom  life  and  verdure  flings, 
And  broods  o'er  Egypt  with  his  watery  wings.' 

Wordsworth,  speaking  of  the  '  mighty  stream' 
of  the  French  Revolution,  asks  that  it  may 

1  Brood  o'er  the  long-parch'd  lands  with  Nile- like 
wings.' 

Here  the  comparison  is  between  stream  and 
stream  instead  of  between  stream  and  bird, 
and  there  is  consequently  no  propriety  in  the 
expressions  '  brood  and  '  wings.  These  in- 
volve a  prior  simile  which  Wordsworth  leaves 
the  reader  to  supply,  and  what  mind  could 
extemporize  for  itself  the  noble  image  of 
Gray?  The  germs  of  thought  in  one  writer 
when  developed  by  another,  often  differ  as 
much  as  the  seed  and  the  flower,  but  when- 
ever the  singular  beauty  of  the  passage  is 
the  temptation  to  reproduce  it,  the  effort  to 
vary  what  is  exquisite  already,  ends  in  a  fad- 
ed, distorted  copy. 

Even  at  the  quietest  period  the  Evening 
Walk  and  Descriptive  Sketches  would  hardly 
have  attracted  much  attention — and  slender 
indeed  was  the  chance  of  tbeir  still  small 
voice  being  heard  amid  the  thunders  of  na- 
tional strife.  Of  the  few  criticisms  in  con- 
temporary journals  none  were  at  all  satisfac- 
tory to  the  author.  Some  blew  too  hot  and 
some  blew  too  cold,  and  the  indiscriminating 
praise,  which  betrayed  a  want  of  real  appre- 
ciation, pleased  him  little  better  than  undis- 
guised contempt.  In  revising  these  juvenile 
pieces  long  afterwards  for  the  collective  edi- 
tion of  his  works,  he  altered  them  enough  to 
destroy  their  historical,  without  materially 
increasing  their  poetical  value. 

Disappointed  of  his  ambition  to  ride  on 
the  whirlwind  and  direct  the  storm  abroad, 
Wordsworth  took  up  his  pen  to  enlighten  his 
countrymen.  The  compendious  method  for 
scattering  plenty  over  a  smiling  land,  which 
ho  expounded  under  the  form  of '  A  Letter  to 
the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,'  was  to  abolish  the 
monarchy  and  the  peerage.  No  better  crit- 
icism can  be  pronounced  upon  his  panacea 
than  his  own,  in  later  life,  upon  the  far  more 
moderate  views  of  Mr.  Fox  : — '  It  is  extraor- 
dinary that  the  naked  absurdity  of  the  means 
did  not  raise  a  doubt  as  to  the  attainableness 
of  the  end.'  The  proceedings,  however,  of 
his  French  allies,  began  to  teach  him  the 
dangers  of  precipitance.  He  wrote  to  a 
friend  that  he  recoiled  from  the  very  idea  of 
a  revolution,  and  that  he  feared  the  destruc- 
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tion  of  vicious  institutions  was  hastening  on 
too  fast.  The  Letter  to  Bishop  Watson  was 
restored  to  his  desk — and  has  never  been 
published.  Yet  he  clung  tenaciously  to  his 
republican  tenets,  and  between  love  for  his 
abstract  theories,  and  horror  at  their  practi- 
cal fruits,  there  was  a  perpetual  conflict  in 
his  mind,  and  not  a  little  inconsistency  in  his 
conduct.  While  he  spoke  with  disgust  of  the 
miserable  outrages  which  desolated  France, 
while  his  sleep  was  nightly  disturbed  by 
ghostly  dreams  of  dungeons  and  scaffolds, 
while  he  constantly  pictured  himself  in  these 
hideous  visions  as  a  tenor-stricken  victim, 
pleading  in  vain  for  life  before  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal,  he  was  not  the  less  indig- 
nant that  England  should  array  herself 
against  the  perpetrators  of  such  crimes. 
Her  interposition — though  not  warlike,  as 
we  all  know,  until  the  gauntlet  was  flung  in 
her  face — is  declared  by  him  to  have  been 
the  first  shock  that  was  ever  given  to  his 
moral  nature !  Th,e  assassinations  had  moved 
him,  but  what  especially  scandalized  him  was 
the  attempt  to  tie  up  the  hands  of  the  assas- 
sins. So  fanatical  did  he  grow  on  the  point, 
that  he  rejoiced  when  our  soldiers  fell  by 
thousands,  and  mourned  when  we  triumph- 
ed, allaying  his  grief  with  the  treasonable 
hope  that  the  enemy  would  hereafter  have 
their  day  of  vengeance.  Long  after  it  be- 
came apparent  even  to  him  that  the  sword  of 
France  was,  like  her  guillotine,  the  bloody 
instrument  of  scoundrels  who  only  talked  of 
liberty  to  facilitate  oppression,  he  went  on 
asserting  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  accountable  for 
alienating  him  from  his  country.  It  might 
be  supposed  on  his  own  showing  that  Wil- 
liam Wordsworth,  who  helped,  pro  puerili, 
to  let  out  the  waters,  had  even  more  to  an- 
swer for  than  William  Pitt,  who  raised  a  dam 
to  stop  the  progress  of  the  deluge.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  years  he  became,  in  his  own 
language,  'as  active  a  member  of  the  war 
party  as  his  industry  and  abilities  would  al- 
low/ To  vindicate  his  consistency  he  then 
professed  to  remain  persuaded  that  the  war, 
however  identified  ultimately  with  righteous 
objects,  was  at  the  outset  one  of  selfish  ty- 
ranny and  unprincipled  ambition.  It  is  need- 
less now  to  vindicate  Mr.  Pitt  against  such  * 
perversions  of  fact  and  motive.  By  1818 
Wordsworth  himself  had  come  to  speak  and 
write  in  a  far  different  strain. 

Meanwhile,  one  good  effect  of  the  war  was 
to  set  him  laboring  in  his  proper  vocation. 
He  had  strayed  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  the 
summer  of  1703,  and  saw  with  an  evil  eye 
the  equipment  of  the  fleet.     From  thenoe 
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he  turned  towards  Wales,  and  while  pacing 
over  Salisbury  Plain  the  dreary  scene  was 
connected  in  his  imagination  with  the  rovings 
of  disbanded  sailors  and  of  the  widows  of 
the  slain.  He  at  once  commenced,  and  in 
1794  completed,  the  story  of/  "Guilt  and 
Sorrow,"  which  did  not  appear  entire  till 
1842,  but  of  which  he  published  an  extract 
in  1798,  under  the  title  of  "The  Female 
Vagrant."  In  regard  to  time  it  is  separated 
from  the  Descriptive  Sketches  by  a  span, 
but  in  respect  of  merit  they  are  parted  by  a 
gulf.  He  had  ceased  to  walk  in  the  train  of 
Pope,  and  composed  in  the  stanza  of  his 
later  favorite  Spenser.  In  no  other  hands 
has  it  proved  so  little  cumbrous.  It  runs  on 
with  a  light  facility — never  labored,  never 
harsh,  and  never  cloying.  There  is  an  ex- 
quisite simplicity  and  polish  is  the  language, 
equally  removed  from  the  bald  prattle  of 
many  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  and  the  turgid 
verbosity  of  many  pages  in  The  Excursion. 
The  landscape- painting  has  a  bright  transpa- 
rency, very  unlike  the  misty  crudeness  of  his 
earlier  efforts ;  and  in  the  human  part  of  the 
poem  there  is  a  deep  and  genuine  pathos, 
unalloyed  by  a  taint  of  morbid  exaggeration. 
The  plot  is  badly  contrived,  but  the  interest 
is  in  the  details.  To  be  appreciated  it  must 
be  read  with  patient  tranquillity,  for  its  beau- 
ties are  of  that  quiet  order  which  escape  a 
hasty  eye. 

While  Wordsworth  was  thus  dissatisfied 
with  public  events,  his  private  circumstances 
were  full  as  gloomy.  Of  the  little  available 
property  his  father  left,  part  had  been  ex- 
pended in  the  fruitless  endeavor  to  compel 
Lord  Londsdale  to  pay  his  debt,  and  the  re- 
mainder devoted  to  the  education  of  the 
children.  William  was  designed  for  the  law 
or  the  church  ;  but,  for  the  former,  he  said, 
he  had  not  strength  of  constitution,  mind,  or 
purse ;  and  the  latter  must  have  been  incom- 
patible with  his  present  opinions,  both  politi- 
cal and  theological.  It  was  part  of  his  spe- 
cial satisfaction  with  the  French  Revolution 
that  it  had  stripped  the  clergy  of  their 
"  guilty  splendor."  His  vagrancy  and  indo- 
lence, his  turbulent  intermeddling  with  the 
afiairs  of  nations,  and  his  total  neglect  of  his 
own,  justly  alarmed  and  displeased  his  friends. 
He  began  to  look  anxiously  for  employment, 
and  thought  of  establishing  a  monthly  jour- 
nal, to  be  called  "  The  Philanthropist."  Find- 
ing the  scheme  impracticable,  he  contempla- 
ted a  connection  with  an  opposition  news- 
paper— a  department  of  letters  in  which, 
being  nowise  remarkable  either  for  flexibility 
of  talent  or  piquancy  of  style,  he  could  never 


have  attained  much  success.  The  question 
was  pending  when  an  event  occurred  which 
changed  his  destiny.  Raisley  Calvert,  of  a 
Cumberland  family,  and  son  of  a  steward  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  was  in  a  rapid  decline, 
and  our  roving  hero,  whose  previous  acquain- 
tance with  him  had  been  but  slight,  meeting 
him  accidentally  towards  the  close  of  1794, 
and  compassionating  his  solitary  position,  re- 
mained with  him  till  his  death,  at  Penrith,  in 
January,  1795.  The  benevolence  which 
prompted  Wordsworth  to  give  himself  up  to 
cheering  the  last  few  lonely  weeks  of  a  sick 
youth's  life  met  with  an  instant  and  unexpect- 
ed reward.  The  invalid  imbibed  a  high 
opinion  of  his  poetic  powers,  and  to  secure 
him,  for  a  while  at  least,  the  free  exercise  of 
an  unmarketable  genius,  bequeathed  him  nine 
hundred  pounds.  "Poor  fellow!"  morali- 
zes Mr.  Searle,  "  he  seems  to  have  been  born 
for  this  special  purpose.  I  would  not  be 
thought  to  speak  ungenerously  of  poor  Cal- 
vert : — God  forbid  ! — but  still  I  cannot  help 
thinking  about  Providence,  and  his  dark,  in- 
scrutable ways,  how  he  smites  one  frail  child 
to  the  grave  that  another  may  have  leisure  to 
sing  songs."  We  are  at  a  loss  to  say  whether 
this  comment  is  more  ludicrous  from  its  help- 
less silliness,  or. offensive  from  its  conceited 
contempt.  If  Raisley  Calvert  was  only  crea- 
ted that  he  might  leave  a  legacy  to  Words- 
worth, for  what  does  Mr.  Searle  suppose 
that  myriads  are  born  into  the  world  who 
live  no  longer,  accomplish  no  more,  arid  have 
not  a  farthing  to  bequeath  ?  Immortal  beings 
are  of  some  consideration  on  their  own  ac- 
count, although  they  may  neither  sing  mor- 
tal songs,  nor  endow  the  singers  with  worldly 
goods. 

It  was  not  the  least  advantage  of  the  lega- 
cy that  it  was  the  indirect  cause  of  extricating 
Wordsworth  from  the  maze  of  speculations 
into  which  he  had  been  drawn  by  the  French 
Revolution.  Meeting  no  government  to  his 
mind,  he  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
every  man  should  be  a  law  to  himself.  He 
resolved  to  spurn  the  restraints  of  established 
rules,  and  recognize  no  other  ground  of  ac- 
tion than  what  his  varying  circumstances 
suggested,  as  they  arose,  to  his  individual 
understanding.  The  next  step  in  his  new 
path  was  the  endeavor  to  discover  by  that 
understanding,  henceforth  to  be  the  sole 
light  to  his  feet,  what  constituted  good  and 
evil,  and  what  was  the  obligation  to  perform 
the  one  and  shun  the  other.  These  propo- 
sitions, however,  proved  too  hard  for  even  hi$ 
unassisted  reason,  and  the  result  was  his 
abandoning  moral  questions  in  despair.    De- 
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pressed  and  bewildered,  he  turned  to  abstract  |  vein  in  his  own  poetry,  and,  besides  his  sub 


science,  and  was  beginning  to  torment  his 
mind  with  fresh  problems,  when,  after  his 
long  voyage  through  unknown  seas  in  search 
of  Utopia,  with  sails  full  set,  and  without 
compass  or  rudder,  bis  sister  came  to  his  aid, 
and  conducted  him  back  to  the  quiet  harbor 
from  which  he  started.  His  visits  to  her  had 
latterly  been  short  and  far  between*  until  his 
brightening  fortunes  enabled  them  to  indulge 
the  wish  of  their  hearts  to  live  together,  and 
then  she  convinced  him  that  he  was  born  to 
be  a  poet,  and  had  no  call  to  lose  himself  in 
the  endless  labyrinth  of  theoretical  puzzles. 
The  calm  of  a  home  would  alone  have  done 
much  towards  sobering  his  mind.  While  he 
roamed  restlessly  about  the  world  he  was 
drawn  in  by  every  eddy,  and  obeyed  the  in- 
fluence of  every  wind  ;  but  when  once  he  had 
escaped  from  the  turmoil  into  the  pure  and 
peaceful  pleasures  of  domestic  existence,  he 
felt  the  vanity  and  vexation  of  his  previous 
course. 

The  autumn  of  1795  found  him  and  his 
sister  settled  in  a  house  at  Racedown,  in  Dor- 
setshire. It  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  his 
history,  that  all  the  time  he  was  a  hot-headed, 
intractable  rover,  he  had  lived  a  life  of  Spar- 
tan virtue.  His  Hawkshead  training  had 
inured  him  to  cottage  board  and  lodging,  and 
the  temptations  of  London  and  Paris   had 


failed  to  allure  him  to  extravagance  or  vice,    tony  pervades  it,  and  a  beggar-woman  is  the 


His  temperance  and  economy  enabled  him  to 
derive  more  benefit  from  Calvert's  bequest 
than  would  have  accrued  to  poets  in  general 
from  five  times  the  sum.  According  to  the 
Greek  saying,  he  was  rich  in  all  the  things 
he  did  not  want ;  and  it  is  a  memorable  fact 
that  he  and  his  sister  lived  together  in  happy 
independence  for  nearly  eight  years  upon  an 
income — Godsends  included — which  amount- 
ed to  barely  one  hundred  a- year.  His  exam- 
ple— a  dangerous  one  he  often  in  the  sequel 
called  it — will  not  lead  many  astray  if  it  is 
followed  by  none  but  those  who  possess  the 
prudence,  perseverance,  and  powers,  which 
were  the  basis  of  his  prosperity.  Some 
victims  there  will  always  be,  because  there 
will  always  be  some  who  mistake  ambition 
for  genius,  or  strong  tastes  for  corresponding 
talent. 

Wordsworth  now  entered  upon  his  poetical 
profession  by  paraphrasing  several  of  the  sa- 
tires of  Juvenal  and  applying  them  to  the 
abuses  which  he  conceived  to  reign  in  high 
places.  The  undertaking  showed  that  the 
cask  retained  a  scent  of  its  late  contents,  but 
he  soon  desisted,  and  would  never  publish 
even  a  specimen.    There  is  no  Juvenalian 


sequent  objection  to  the  sentiments,  he  was 
probably  aware  that  he  had  failed  to  trans- 
fuse the  point  and  energy  of  the  Roman.  His 
second  experiment  was  equally  foreign  to  his 
genius.  He  began  his  Tragedy  of '  The  Bor- 
derers'at  the  close  of  1795,  and  bestowed 
upon  it  an  immensity  of  .  time  and  thought 
for  many  succeeding  months.  Coleridge 
wrote  to  Cottle  that  it  was  '  absolutely  won- 
derful. .  .  .  There  are  in  the  piece  those 
profound  touches  of  human  heart  which  I  find 
three  or  four  times  in  The  Robbers  of  Schil- 
ler, and  often  in  Shakspeare,  but  in  Words- 
worth there  are  no  inequalities.'  It  is  idle 
to  say  that  Coleridge  often  displayed  exqui- 
site critical  acumen ;  but  he  is  no  safe  autho- 
rity— for  to  the  partiality  which  is  ordinarily 
engendered  by  personal  affection,  he  super- 
added a  propensity,  which  clung  to  him 
through  life,  for  lending  imaginary  perfections 
to  commonplace  books.  The  Wordsworthian 
drama  was  kept  back  for  nearly  &ye  times  the 
period  prescribed  by  Horace,  and  when  it 
appeared  at  last  was  considered,  we  believe, 
by  all  who  read  it,  an  unqualified  failure.  The 
plot  has  neither  probability  nor  ingenuity. 
We  can  discover  nothing  individual  in  the 

{>ersonages,  and  no  traits  or  manners  in  the 
east  distinctive  of  their  age  and  nation.     As 
to  the  diction  of  the  piece,  a  mawkish  mono- 


single  character  who  utters  a  line  or  two  of 
worthy  verse.  The  cunning  of  the  hand 
which  penned  '  Guiltand  Sorrow'  is  nowhere 
apparent.  The  play  was  not  intended  for 
representation,  nor  could  even  excellent  po- 
etry have  concealed  its  unfitness  for  the  stage, 
since  it  is  destitute  of  passion,  movement,  and 
incident.  It  was  submitted,  notwithstanding, 
to  one  of  the  actors  at  Covent  Garden,  and 
he,  expressing  strong  approbation,  advised 
Wordsworth  to  come  up  to  London.  He 
went  with  the  conviction  that  it  was  a  boot- 
less journey,  and  when  the  managers  rejected 
his  MS.  he  signified  a  perfect  acquiescence  in 
their  judgment. 

It  was  in  June,  1797,  when  this  tragedy 
was  on  the  verge  of  completion,  that  its  first 
critic  arrived  at  Racedown.  Coleridge  had 
met  with  the  Descriptive  Sketches  in  1794, 
and  discerned  amid  the  faults  of  an  immature 
understanding  the  promise  of  an  original 
poetio  genius.  He,  on  his  part,  needed  no 
other  voucher  for  the  possession  of  the  rich- 
est intellectual  gifts  than  what  proceeded 
from  his  own  most  eloquent  tongue.  His 
mind,  as  yet  undimmed  by  the  fumes  of  opi- 
um, was  now  in  its  fullest  and  freshes 
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Transcendental  metaphysics  had  not  monop- 
olized his  thoughts.  His  sympathies  had  a 
wider  range  than  afterwards,  and,  if  his  dis- 
course sometimes  lost  itself  in  clouds,  they 
were  clouds  which  glowed  with  gorgeous 
hues.  AH  who  saw  him  in  his  early  prime 
are  agreed  that  his  finest  works  convey  a 
feeble  notion  of  the  profusion  of  ideas,  the 
brilliancy  of  imagery,  the  subtlety  of  specu- 
lation, the  sweep  of  knowledge,  which  then 
distinguished  his  inexhaustible  colloquial  dis- 
plays. Each  poet  had  traversed  regions  of 
thought  to  which  the  other  was  comparative- 
ly a  stranger :  Wordsworth  full  of  original 
contemplations  upon  nature — Coleridge  more 
conversant  with  systems  of  philosophy,  and 
all  the  varieties  of  general  literature.  Cole- 
ridge was  astonished  to  find  a  man  who,  out 
of  the  common  appearances  of  the  world, 
could  evolve  new  and  unexpected  feelings — 
Wordsworth  was  dazzled  with  the  splendor 
of  apparently  boundless  intellectual  hoards. 
There  sprang  up  between  them  on  the  in- 
stant the  strongest  sentiments  of  admiration 
and  affection.  4 1  feel  myself,'  writes  Cole- 
ridge, '  a  little  man  by  his  side.'  Of  Miss 
Wordsworth  he  speaks  with  equal  enthusi- 
asm. '  His  exquisite  sister  is  a  woman  in- 
deed ! — in  mind,  I  mean,  and  heart ;  for  her 
person  is  such  that,  if  you  expected  to  see  a 
pretty  woman,  you  would  think  her  rather 
ordinary — if  you  expected  to  see  an  ordinary 
woman,  you  would  think  her  pretty  !  Her 
manners  are  simple,  ardent,  impressive.  In 
every  motion  her  most  innocent  soul  out- 
beams  so  brightly  that  who  saw  would  say — 

"  Guilt  was  a  thing  impossible  in  her." 

Her  information  various ;  her  eye  watchful 
in  minutest  observation  of  nature ;  and  her 
taste  a  perfect  electrometer — it  bends,  pro- 
trudes, and  draws  in  at  subtlest  beauties  and 
most  recondite  faults.'  What  Wordsworth 
thought  of  his  guest  may  be  summed  up  in  his 
well-known  saying,  that  other  men  of  the  age 
had  done  wonderful  things,  but  Coleridge  was 
the  only  wonderful  man  he  had  ever  known. 
Coleridge  then  resided  at  Nether-Stowey,  in 
Somersetshire,  where  the  Wordsworths  soon 
repaid  his  visit ;  and  a  house  being  to  let  in 
the  neighboring  village  of  Alfoxden,  they 
hired  it  forthwith,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  en- 
joying the  daily  converse  of  the  '  noticeable 
man. 

The  alliance  was  soon  productive  of  im- 
portant consequences.     In  November,  1797, 
Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  and  his  sister  start- 
ed on  a  pedestrian  tour  through  the  sur- 
rounding  country.    Their  united  funds  being 


small,  the  poets  resolved  that  their  wits 
should  pay  for  their  pleasure,  and  they  be- 
gan a  joint  composition,  to  be  sold  for  five 

|  pounds  to  the  publisher  of  a  Magazine. 
Thus  was  commenced  the  celebrated  ballad 
of  The  Ancient  Mariner.  A  friend  of  Cole- 
ridge had  dreamt  of  a  person  who  labored 
under  a  curse  for  the  commission  of  some 
crime,  and  upon  this  slight  hint  was  built 
one  of  the  most  original  and  imaginative  po- 
ems in  the  language.  Wordsworth  suggest- 
ed, from  a  passage  he  had  recently  read  in 
Shelvocke's  Voyages,  that  the  navigator's 
offence  should  be  the  shooting  of  the  albatross 
— an  incident  which  Coleridge  turned  to  grand 
account.  His  partner  in  the  venture  started 
one  or  two  other  ideas,  and  assisted  him  here 
and  there  to  a  line,  but  they  struck  their 
notes  in  different  keys,  and  Wordsworth, 
perceiving  that  he  was  only  encumbering 
him  with  help,  left  him  to  chant  by  himself 
the  whole  of  the  mariner's  '  wild  and  wond- 
rous song.'  Incident  gave  birth  to  incident, 
stanza  to  stanza,  till  there  was  too  much  verse 
for  the  money,  and  they  thought  of  making 
up  a  volume.  The  result  of  the  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  experiment  was  sufficient  to 
satisfy  them  that  the  natural  was  the  strong- 
hold of  the  one,  and  the  supernatural  of  the 
other.  It  was  therefore  agreed  that  Cole- 
ridge should  take  for  his  groundwork  super- 
stitious agencies,  and  deduce  from  them  the 
emotions  which  would  really  arise  if  the 
events  were  true  ;  while  Wordsworth  was  to 
exhibit  under  fresh  aspects  the  most  ordina- 
ry characters  and  the  most  familiar  objects. 
The  essence  of  the  system  of  Coleridge  was 
to  bring  unearthly  subjects  within  the  range 
of  earthly  feelings ;  and  that  of  Wordsworth 
to  make  manifest  that  lowly  things  had  a 
high  and  spiritual  significance.  Acting  in 
contrary  directions,  the  combined  effect  was 
to  place  two  worlds  at  the  command  of  the 
reader — the  first  nearly  closed  to  him,  be- 
cause it  lay  beyond  the  range  of  his  daily  ex- 
perience ;  the  second  lost  upon  him,  because 
it  had  grown  too  common  to  invite  attention. 
Coleridge,  after  a  fit  of  literary  exertion, 
usually  paused  a  long  while  to  take  breath, 
and  he  did  nothing  more  to  advance  the 
scheme  than  frame  a  few  fragments  of  Chri$~ 
label  and  The  Bark  Ladie.  While  he  was 
dreaming,  his  brother  bard  was  doing,  and 
there  was  no  day  without  its  line.     Cottle, 

,  the  Bristol  Bookseller,  had  offered,  before 
the  tour,  to  purchase  and  publish  the  pieces 
which  Wordsworth  had  then  in  stock,  but 
the  poet  exhibited  the  utmost  reluctance  to 
submit  his  pretensions  to  public  scrutiny. 
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He  said  at  the  close  of  bis  life  that  all  he 
wrote  fell  short  of  his  aspirations,  and  that 
he  questioned  if  he  should  ever  have  given 
anything  to  the  world  unless  he  had  been 
forced  by  the  pressure  of  personal  necessi- 
ties. When  the  vague  imaginings  of  the 
mind  are  reduced  into  shape  and  substance, 
there  is  the  same  difference  as  between  cas- 
tles in  the  air  and  houses  on  earth,  and  the  art- 
ist is  unwilling  to  be  judged  by  what  he  con- 
siders inadequate  specimens  of  his  power. 
The  urgent  need  for  five  pounds  having  pass- 
ed, it  is  doubtful  whether  Wordsworth  might 
not  again  have  postponed  the  publishing  day, 
if  another  event  had  not  occurred  to  quicken 
his  decision. 

Ooledrige  was  visited  at  Stowey  by  Thel- 
wall,  who,  though  not  quite  forgotten  as  a 
lecturer  on  elocution,  is  chiefly  remembered 
from  his  trial  for  high  treason.  He  had 
thrown  up  the  dangerous  game  of  politics, 
and  applied  himself  to  farming.  As  he 
sat  with  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  in  the 
glen  of  Alfoxden,  the  latter  exclaimed,  '  This 
is  a  place  to  reconcile  one  to  all  the  jar  rings 
and  conflicts  of  the  wide  world.1  '  Nay/  said 
the  new  agriculturist,  '  to  make  one  forget 
them  altogether/  The  Government,  judg- 
ing Thelwall  by  his  antecedents,  had  no  con- 
ception of  the  pastoral  turn  he  had  taken,  and 
conjectured  that  his  business  was  to  hold 
treasonable  counsels  with  the  two  minstrels. 
A  spy  was  sent  to  dog  the  pair,  and  detect 
their  deep  designs.  He  hid  behind  a  bank 
near  their  favorite  seat  by  the  sea-side,  and 
heard  them  speak  of  Spinosa,  which  to  his 
plebeian  ears  sounded  like  Spy  Nosey.  He 
thought  for  an  instant  that  they  had  disco- 
vered his  mission,  and  were  making  merry 
with  his  'human  face  divine/  Their  talk 
proving  innocent,  where  it  was  not  unintel- 
ligible, he  joined  Coleridge  on  the  road,  and 
feigned  himself  a  revolutionist  to  draw  him 
out.  The  '  noticeable'  rose  up,  '  terrible  in 
reasoning/  and  demonstrated  jacobins  to  be 
bo  silly,  as  well  as  wicked,  that  the  spy  felt 
humbled  to  be  even  in  seeming  this  con- 
temptible character.  His  antagonist  marked 
his  discomfiture,  and  cougratulated  himself 
on  having  converted  a  disaffected  democrat 
into  a  faithful  subject  of  bis  sovereign  lord 
the  King.  The  less  eloquent  bard,  however, 
though  he,  as  it  happened,  had  ceased  to 
care  about  politics,  was  the  most  mistrusted 
by  the  villagers.  '  As  to  Coleridge/  said  one 
of  them, '  there  is  not  much  harm  in  him,  for 
he  is  a  whirl-brain  that  talks  whatever  comes 
uppermost ;  but  that  Wordsworth !  he  is  the 
dark  traitor.    You  never  hear  Aim  say  a  syl- 


lable on  the  subject.'  His  habits  helped  to 
aid  the  delusion.  He  was  seen  prowling 
about  by  moonlight  in  lonely  places,  and  was 
overheard  muttering  to  himself.  At  Hawks- 
head  he  had  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  sa- 
gacious dog,  who  returned  to  give  him  notice 
when  any  one  approached.  Rustics  know 
nothing  of  the  fine  frenzy  of  poets,  and  to 
the  opportunity  afforded  him  of  hushing  his 
voice  and  composing  his  gait  he  ascribed  his 
escape  at  that  epoch  from  the  imputation  of 
being  crazed.  He  had  no  advanced  guard 
to  warn  him  at  Alfoxden  when  the  enemy 
was  coming ;  and  the  broken  murmurs, 
which  in  quieter  times  would  have  been 
thought  symptomatic  of  insanity,  were  un- 
derstood in  1798  to  indicate  treason.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Cottle's  grave  narrative — 
(which  reflects,  perhaps,  inter  alia,  some 
bardic  dreams) — opinion  was  not  altogether 
unanimous,  for  a  small  minority  maintained, 
from  his  mostly  haunting  the  sea-shore,  that 
W.  W.  was  only  a  smuggler.  The  practical 
effect  of  the  rumors  was,  that  the  agent  of 
the  landlord  at  Alfoxden  refused  to  let  the 
house  any  longer  to  so  dangerous  a  charac- 
ter, and  there  was  no  other  residence  to  be 
had  in  the  neighborhood.  This  determined 
the  trio  to  spend  a  few  months  in  Germany, 
and  it  was  to  raise  cash  for  the  expedition 
that  Wordsworth  screwed  up  his  courage  to 
publish  the  Lyrical  Ballads, 

The  first  idea  was  that  he  and  Coleridge 
should  print  their  respective  tragedies,  and 
Cottle  was  willing  to  give  thirty  guineas  for 
each ;  but  a  revived  expectation  of  getting 
them  brought  upon  the  stage  induced  both 
bards  to  fall  back  upon  their  minor  pieces, 
and  the  Bristol  bibliopole  was  invited  to  Al- 
foxden that  he  might  hear,  admire,  and  pur- 
chase. He  readily  proffered  his  standing 
fee  of  thirty  guineas  for  Wordsworth's  part 
of  the  volume,  and  made  a  separate  bargain 
with  Coleridge  for  the  Ancient  Mariner.  The 
publisher  has  preserved  no  memorials  of  his 
professional  visit;  but  some '  particulars  he 
has  recorded  of  a  former  jaunt  afford  an 
amusing  glimpse  of  the  simplicity  of  living, 
and  ignorance  of  common  things,  which  then 
distinguished  the  gifted  pair.  Cottle  drove 
Wordsworth  from  Bristol  to  Alfoxden  in  a 
gig,  calling  at  Stowey  by  the  way  to  sum- 
mon Coteridge  and  Miss  Wordsworth,  who 
followed  swiftly  on  foot.  The  Alfoxden  pan- 
try was  empty — so  they  carried  with  them 
bread  and  cheese,  and  a  bottle  of  brandy. 
A  beggar  stole  the  cheese,  which  set  Cole- 
ridge expatiating  on  the  superior  virtues  of 
brandy.    It  was  he  that*  «UJt  \kvwfc*  >~ — 
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At  Hamburgh  he  had  two  or  three  in- 
terviews with  Klopstock,  and  made  notes 
of  the  conversation.  Klopstock  comman- 
ded Wieland's  Oberon,  and  Wordsworth 
objected  that  the  interest  was  based  upon 
the  animal  appetite  instead  of  the  men- 
tal passion  of  love.  Klopstock  replying 
that  this  was  the  way  to  please,  Wordsworth 
rejoined  that  the  province  of  a  poet  was  to 
raise  people  up  to  his  own  level,  and  not  to 
descend  to  theirs.  It  is  the  principle  by 
which  he  always  professed  to  be  governed — 
and  the  early  expression  of  it,  before  he  was 
aware  of  the  reception  of  his  Lyrical  Ballads, 
is  a  proof  that  it  was  not  an  after- thought 
to  solace  himself  for  neglect.  It  was  Klop- 
stock's  turn  to  be  critical  upon  English  au- 
thors, and  he  complained  of  the  Fool  in  Lear 
— which  drew  from  Wordsworth  the  acute 
observation  that  *  he  imparted  a  terrible 
wildness  to  the  distress.'  The  '  German 
Milton'  rated  highly  the  faculty  of  drawing 
tears,  but  his  visitor  maintained  that  nothing 
was  easier,  and  that  the  meanest  writers  did 
it  every  day.  In  England — to  say  nothing 
of  Germany — attention  to  this  undeniable 
truth  would  prevent  an  immense  amount  of 
misplaced  admiration.  There  are  certain  to- 
pics—death-bed scenes  especially — which 
never  fail  to  move,  and  the  more  mor- 
bid and  melodramatic  the  description,  the 
more  the  writer  is  praised  for  pathetic 
power. 

From  Hamburgh  Coleridge  proceeded  to 
Ratzeburgh  and  the  Words  worths  to  Goslar, 
where  they  remained  till  the  February  of  1799. 
Their  main  object  was  to  learn  the  language, 
but  they  chose  their  abiding  city  ill.  There 
was  no  society,  and  their  only  opportunities 
of  conversing  were  with  the  people  of  the 
house,  whose  casual  talk  was  not  very  classic. 
They  were  both  glad  to  make  their  way  back 
to  England  in  the  spring,  and  went  to  pass 
a  few  weeks  with  some  old  friends  at  Sock- 
burn-on-Tees.  During  his  residence  abroad, 
Wordsworth  had  continued  the  composition 
of  minor  pieces,  and,  according  to  his  sister, 
hurt  his  health  by  over-activity  of  mind. 
Having  exercised  his  wings  in  short  prepar- 
atory flights,  he  now  felt  ambitious  to  hazard 
a  wider  sweep.  He  had  a  strong  inclination 
to  try  an  epic,  but  was  beset  by  the  usual 
difficulty — the  choice  of  a  subject — and  not 
being  able  to  hit  upon  any  which  united 
every  advantage,  he  at  length  determined  to 
take  himself  for  his  theme.  He  mistrusted 
his  present  capacity  of  composing  worthily 
an  invented  narrative,  and  here  he  had  only 
to  tell  what  he  had  felt  and  done.     The  Pre- 


lude was  commenced  in  consequence  in  1790, 
and  completed  in  May  1805.  This  metrical 
autobiography — never  published  in  fall  till 
after  his  death — is  valuable  because  it  pre- 
serves many  facts  and  opinions  which  might 
otherwise  have  gone  unrecorded ;  but  the 
matter  would  have  been  much  better  said 
than  sung.  In  such  a  scheme  there  must 
inevitably  be  a  compromise  between  poetry 
and  prose,  which  ends  in  something  that  is 
neither.  Completeness  and  perspicuity  must 
bend  on  the  one  hand  to  the  constraint  of 
verse,  and  a  concession  must  be  made  on  the 
other  of  many  of  the  elegances  of  verse  to 
the  commonplaces  of  life.  There  are  a  few 
poetical  passages  in  The  Prelude,  and  many 
poetical  lines  and  expressions,  but,  upon  the 
whole,  it  is  bald  and  cumbrous  as  a  poem, 
and  as  a  narrative  it  frequently  tantalizes  by 
its  generalities  and*  perplexes  by  its  obscu- 
rity. Upon  the  artistical  execution  of  his 
blank  verse  Wordsworth  bestowed  unusual 
pains.  He  had  elaborate  ideas  of  regulating 
the  pauses  and  cadences  of  every  line  for 
some  special  effect  of  harmony  and  empha- 
sis, and  he  was  equally  solicitous  that  there 
should  be  a  linked  sweetness  in  the  general 
movement  of  the  paragraph.  Yet,  6trange 
to  say,  none  of  our  great  poets  have  in  the 
main  written  that  arduous  measure  with  less 
felicity.  With  him  it  has  ordinarily  neither 
majesty  nor  freedom — neither  a  full  swell 
nor  a  mellifluous  flow — but  there  is  very 
often  a  painful  harshness,  and  almost  always 
a  flimsiness  of  structure,  which  yields  a  flat 
and  meagre  sound.  Many  parts  of  The  Pre- 
lude consist  of  bare  prose  cut  up  into  lengths. 
Nearly  the  same — in  spite  of  whatever  ex- 
ceptional felicities— may  indeed  be  said  of 
almost  all  who  have  encountered  the  difficul- 
ties of  our  blank  verse.  Can  it  be  asserted 
that  any  besides  Shakspeare  and  Milton — in 
their  widely  different  uses  of  it — have  entire- 
ly triumphed  ? 

In  September,  1799,  Coleridge  and  Words- 
worth made  a  tour  through  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland,  and  were  specially  enchanted 
with  Grasmere.  A  cottage  was  vacant  in 
that  lovely  vale  : — it  had  previously  been  a 
public- house,  with  the  sign  of  The  Dove  and 
Olive  Bough — Wordsworth  hired  it — and 
there  he  and  his  sister  found  rest  for  the 
soles  of  their  feet  on  the  21st  of  December. 
When  they  went  to  reside  they  performed 
most  of  the  journey  from  Sockburn  on  foot, 
and  one  day  accomplished  twenty  miles  over 
uneven  roads  frozen  into  rocks,  in  the  teeth 
of  a  keen  wind  and  a  driving  snow.  Once 
t  only  they  got  a  lift  in  an  empty  cart,  but 
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their  spirits  were  as  high  as  the  thermometer 
was  low,  and  Shakspeare  tells  us  that  a 
merry  heart  can  go  all  the  day.  They  lived 
at  Grasmere  in  the  same  simplicity  with 
which  they  travelled  there.  When  the  poet's 
circumstances  were  more  flourishing  his  es- 
tablishment is  described  as  having  the  air  of 
a  comfortable  vicarage ;  at  Grasmere  it  mast 
have  been  more  in  the  style  of  the  curate. 
In  later  life  the  day  began  and  closed  with 
prayers ;  and  after  breakfast  the  family  read 
the  lessons  and  psalms.  They  assembled  at 
eight  in  the  morning,  dined  at  two,  and 
drank  tea  at  seven.  In  every  essential  re- 
spect his  habits  continued  unchanged  from 
his  prime  to  his  decline ;  and  the  portrait  of 
one  period  will  serve  for  all.  The  saying  of 
the  great  and  good  Lord  Falkland  that  a 
house  was  only  for  shelter  from  the  rain  was 
improved  on  by  the  Wordsworths,  who 
braved  all  weathers  to  indulge  their  love  of 
nature.  The  poet  was  not  a  saunterer,  but 
used  on  all  occasions — sometimes  to  the  dis- 
may of  attendant  admirers — that  bold  and 
sturdy  step,  in  which  native  vigor  and  abun- 
dant practice  had  made  him  indomitable. 
One  day  he  was  showing  an  Eastern  travel- 
ler the  beauties  of  the  country  at  a  time 
when  the  torrents  were  swollen  with  rain. 
"I  hope,"  said  he,  "you  like  your  com- 
panions— these  -  bounding,  joyous,  foaming 
streams."  "  No,"  replied  the  pompous 
guest;  "  I  think  they  are  not  to  be  compared 
in  deligthful  effect  with  the  silent  solitude  of 
the  Arabian  Desert."  The  lover  of  the 
lakes  was  indignant  at  the  slight,  and  resolved 
to  be  revenged  on  the  bigoted  Orientalist, 
who  to  his  misfortune  was  dressed  in  boots 
and  a  thick  greatcoat.  "  I  am  sorry  you 
don't  like  this,"  rejoined  W.  W. ;  "  perhaps 
I  can  show  you  what  will  please  you  more  ;" 
and  with  these  words  he  strode  away  from 
crag  to  vale,  from  vale  to  crag,  for  six  con- 
secutive hours,  till  the  vaunting  wanderer 
over  the  Desert  was  reduced  to  perfect  sub- 
mission of  body  and  mind.  "  I  thought," 
said  his  host,  "  I  should  have  had  to  carry 
him  home." 

In  his  rambles  Wordsworth  contracted  an 
extensive  acquaintance  with  yeomen  and 
peasants,  and  mingled  much  in  what  he  ex- 
pressively calls  their  "  slow  and  familiar 
chat."  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  whose  remi- 
niscences are  the  most  valuable  portion  of 
the  Memoirs,  says  that  it  was  impossible  to 
go  a  mile  in  his  company  without  observing 
his  affectionate  interest  in  simple  natures  ; 
with  what  easy,  hearty  kindness  he  addressed 
all  he  met ;  and  how  full  wan  their  demean- 


or towards  him  of  cordiality  and  respect,  of 
love  and  honor.  His  particular  delight  was 
to  detect  traits  in  the  poor  which  denoted 
sensibility  of  heart.  "  I  like,"  said  a  shep- 
herd to  him,  as  they  went  along  the  bank  of 
a  murmuring  stream,  "  I  like  to  walk  where 
I  can  hear  the  sound  of  a  beck."  "  I  can- 
not but  think,"  comments  Wordsworth,  al- 
ways eager  to  give  a  worthy  sentiment  its 
widest  scope,  "  that  this  man  has  had  many 
devout  feelings  connected  with  the  appear- 
ances which  have  presented  themselves  to 
him  in  his  employment,  and  that  the  pleasure 
of  his  heart  at  that  moment  was  an  accepta- 
ble offering  to  the  Divine  Being."  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Coleridge  was  with  him  when  they  met 
a  humble  neighbor  with  a  string  of  trout, 
which  Wordsworth  wished  to  buy.  "  Nay," 
replied  the  man,  "  I  cannot  sell  them;  the 
little  children  at  home  look  for  them  for  sup- 
per, and  I  can't  disappoint  them ;" — an  an- 
swer which  charmed  the  poet.  The  juniors 
had  an  abundant  share  of  his  attention.  Mr. 
Robinson  observed  him  at  the  Amphitheatre 
of  Nismes  absorbed  in  the  least  imposing 
part  of  the  prospect.  They  were  two  young 
children  playing  with  flowers  which  had  cap- 
tivated his  eye,  and  his  fellow-traveller  over- 
heard him  murmuring,  "  Oh,  you  darlings ! 
how  I  wish  I  could  put  you  in  my  pocket 
and  carry  you  to  Rydal  Mount !" 

It  was  in  the  open  air  that  he  found  the 
materials  for  his  poems,  and  it  was,  he  says, 
in  the  open  air  that  nine-tenths  of  them  were 
shaped.  A  stranger  asked  permission  of  the 
servant  at  Rydal  to  see  the  study.  •'  This," 
said  she,  as  she  showed  the  room,  "  is  my 
master's  library  where  he  keeps  his  books, 
but  his  study  is  out  of  doors.''  The  poor 
neighbors,  on  catching  the  sound  of  his  hum- 
ming in  the  act  of  verse-making  after  some 
prolonged  absence,  were  wont  to  exclaim, 
"There  he  is;  we  are  glad  to  hear  him 
booing  about  again."  From  the  time  of  his 
settlement  at  Grasmere  he  had  a  physical  in- 
firmity which  prevented  his  composing  pen 
in  hand.  Before  he  had  been  five  minutes  at 
the  desk  his  chest  became  oppressed,  and  a 
perspiration  started  out  over  his  whole  body ; 
to  which  was  added,  in  subsequent  years, 
incessant  liability  to  inflammation  in  his  eyes. 
Thus,  when  he  had  inwardly  digested  as 
many  lines  as  his  memory  could  carry,  he  had 
usually  recourse  to  some  of  the  inmates  of 
his  house  to  commit  them  to  paper. 

The  misfortunes  which  hindered  his  writing 
must  have  been  a  check  upon  reading — but 
in  truth  he  had  not  the  inclination  to  be  a 
•'  helluo  librorum."    Hft  wftdtat 
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works  except  travels  and  records  of  fact,  and 
he  wrote  to  Archdeacon  Wrangham,  in  1819, 
that  he  had  not  spent  five  shillings  on  new 
publications  in  as  many  years.  Even  of  old 
oooks  his  circumstances  allowed  him  to  buy 
but  few — and  yet,  "  small  and  paltry,"  he 
adds,  "  as  is  my  collection,  1  have  not  read  a 
fifth  of  it."  Dr.  Johnson  himself  was  hardly 
more  careless  in  his  mode  of  handling  a  vol- 
ume : — the  neat  and  careful  Southey  com- 
pared Word 8 worth  in  a  library  to  a  bear  in 
a  tulip-garden.  The  Elizabethan  dramas 
were,  with  a  few  selected  poets,  his  principal 
favorites,  and  what  he  read  at  all  was  pe- 
rused with  thoughtful  deliberation.  His  sis- 
ter, without  any  of  the  airs  of  learned  ladies, 
had  a  refined  perception  of  the  beauties  of 
literature,  and  her  glowing  sympathy  and 
delicate  comments  cast  new  light  upon  the 
most  luminous  page.  Wordsworth  always 
acknowledged  that  it  was  from  her  and  Cole- 
ridge that  his  otherwise  very  independent 
intellect  had  derived  the  greatest  assistance. 
Nature,  he  held,  had  gifted  him  with 
qualifications  for  two  other  callings  besides 
that  of  a  poet — landscape  gardening  and 
criticism  on  works  of  art.  His  ear  was  not 
musical,  and  smell  he  may  be  said  to  have 
had  none  whatever — in  both  which  deficien- 
cies he  resembled  Scott — but  his  eye,  in  com- 
pensation, was  endowed  with  the  acutest 
sense  of  form  and  color,  to  which  he  owed 
much  of  his  boundless  grati6cation  in  the 
ever- varying  hues  and  outlines  of  nature.  He 
had  not  only  a  sensitive  feeling  for  the  beau- 
tiful, but  he  knew  by  what  combination  of 
circumstances  the  beauty  was  produced.  It 
is  a  necessary  inference  that  he  should  pay 

E articular  attention  to  the  arrangement  of 
is  garden,  and  that  he  should  be  successful 
in  his  efforts.  The  anxiety  of  his  gardener 
that  the  grass  should  be  of  a  shade  to  har- 
monize with  the  shrubs  is  pleasantly  recorded 
by  Sir  John  Coleridge. — "James  and  I  are 
in  a  puzzle  here,"  said  the  poet  to  the  judge. 
"  The  grass  has  spots  which  offend  the  eye, 
and  I  told  him  we  must  cover  them  with 
soap-lees.  That,  he  says,  will  make  the  green 
there  darker  than  the  rest.  Then,  6aid  I,  we 
must  cover  the  whole.  That,  he  objects, 
will  not  do  with  reference  to  the  adjoining 
lawn.  Cover  that,  I  said;  to  which  he  re- 
plies, You  will  have  an  unpleasant  contrast 
with  the  surrounding  foliage." — How  much 
the  tasteful  James  was  indebted  to  his  in- 
structor may  be  guessed  by  the  sentence 
pronounced  by  a  rustic  of  the  class  from 
which  he  sprung,  upon  the  beautiful  mosses, 
lichens,  said  ferns  which  ornamented  the  rim 


of  the  well  at  Rydal.  "  What  a  nice  well 
tnat  would  be,"  he  said  to  Wordsworth  in 
person,  "if  all  that  rubbish  was  cleared 
away !" 

Walking,  reading,  and  gardening  were  the 
recreations  of  life  at  the  Dove  and  Olive 
Bough.  The  business  was  to  write  poetry, 
and  Wordsworth  immediately  commenced 
preparing  a  new  volume  of  Lyrical  Ballads, 
to  be  joined  to  a  second  edition  of  the  first 
He  has  related  that  all  his  pieces  wevs 
founded  upon  fact,  and  it  is  now  apparent 
from  the  published  fragments  of  his  sister's 
journal  that  it  was  she  who  supplied  him 
with  many  of  his  materials — often,  indeed, 
with  merely  hints  which  owed  their  value  to 
his  own  embellishment,  but  sometimes,  also, 
with  everything  except  the  rhyme.  She  was 
a  poet  by  nature,  though  she  wrote  her  poe- 
try in  prose.  Wordsworth's  pretty  stanzas 
on  the  Daffodils  are  only  an  enfeebled  para- 
phrase of  a  magical  entry  in  her  journal : — 
"  There  was  a  long  belt  of  daffodils  close  to 
the  water-side.  They  grew  among  the  mossy 
stones  about  them  :  some  rested  their  heads 
on  these  stones  as  on  a  pillow ;  the  rest  toss- 
ed, and  reeled,  and  danced,  and  seemed  as 
if  they  verily  laughed  with  the  wind,  they 
looked  so  gay  and  glancing."  Few  poets 
ever  lived  who  could  have  written  a  descrip- 
tion so  simple  and  original,  so  vivid  and  pic- 
turesque. Her  words  are  scenes,  and  some- 
thing more. 

"  Fairer  than  life  itself  in  thy  sweet  book 
Are  cowslip  bank  and  shady  willow-tree." 

The  enlarged  edition  of  the  Ballads  was 
published  in  1800.  Thirty -seven  pieces  were 
added  to  the  twenty  he  contributed  to  the 
original  collection,  and  the  supplement  ma- 
terially increased  the  proportion  of  good  to 
bad.  The  doubtful  lyrics 'were  few  and 
brief,  and  the  humblest  in  a  higher  strain 
than  Goody  Blake  and  The  Idiot  Boy.  In 
their  new  form  they  had  no  contemptible 
sale,  for  without  lowering  the  price,  as  be- 
fore, to  effect  a  clearance,  there  was  a  reprint 
in  1802  and  another  in  1805,  and  Jeffrey 
speaks  of  them  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  of 
October,  1807,  as  having  been  "  unquestion- 
ably popular?1  The  author  sent  a  copy  to 
Mr.  Fox,  with  a  complimentary  letter,  in 
which  he  told  him  that  if,  since  his  entrance 
into  public  life,  there  had  existed  a  single 
true  poet  in  England,  that  poet  must  have 
loved  him  for  his  sensibility  of  heart.  The 
true  poet  in  the  present  instance  still  conti- 
nued to  be  a  true  Whig,  and  the  sympathy 
was  much  more  political  than  poetic.  Michael 
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and  The  Brothers,  which  were  written  "to 
show  that  men  can  feel  deeply  who  do  not 
wear  fine  clothes,"  he  particularly  recommen- 
ded to  the  notice  of  the  statesman,  because 
they  had  a  bearing  upon  the  legislative  mea- 
sures for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Mr.  Fox 
replied  briefly  that  he  bad  read  the  poems 
with  the  greatest  pleasure,  but  that,  disliking 
blank  Terse  for  subjects  which  are  treated 
with  simplicity,  The  Brothers  and  Michael 
had  failed  to  impress  him.  A  more  favor- 
Able  judgment  might  have  been  expected 
from  that  sensibility  of  heart  which  Words- 
worth justly  ascribed  to  him,  for  both  the 
pieces  are  extremely  touching.  A  striking 
novelty  in  the  book  was  the  celebrated  pre- 
face in  which  the  author  laid  down  his  poe- 
tical creed.  The  theories  he  advanced  were 
not  altogether  the  cause  of  his  practice,  but 
had  been  devised  in  part  to  meet  the  objec- 
tions of  his  critics.  The  effect  was  by  no 
means  answerable  to  the  design.  Even 
where  the  poems  found  favor  the  principles 
were  repudiated. 

The  year  1802  was  an  eventful  one  to  the 
poet.  The  stubborn  old  Lord  of  Low  ther  Castle 
was  summoned  by  a  creditor  who  takes  no 
denial,  and  the  kinsman  on  whom  the  estates 
devolved  was  conspicuous  for  every  virtue 
and  grace  of  character  which  had  been  want- 
ing in  his  predecessor.  He  immediately 
paid  the  Wordsworths  the  original  debt  of 
6000/.  and  35001.  more  for  interest.  There 
were  five  children,  and  the  two  shares  which 
went  to  "  The  Dove  and  Olive  Bough  "  en- 
abled the  poet  to  add,  among  other  domes- 
tic comforts,  the  chiefest  of  all — an  excellent 
wife.  He  was  married  at  Brompton,  Octo- 
ber 4, 1802,  to  Mary  Hutchinson,  whom  he 
had  known  from  childhood,  for  tbey  had 
learnt  to  spell  together  at  a  dame's  school  at 
Penrith.  "  Wedlock,"  says  Jeremy  Taylor, 
"hath  greater  joys  and  greater  sorrows," 
but  no  marriage  could  have  had  more  of 
the  first  greater,  or  less  of  the  second. 

In  the  following  year  he  made  three  nota- 
ble friendships — with  Walter  Scott,  whom  he 
met  in  the  course  of  a  tour  through  Scotland; 
with  Southey  who  was  residing  with  Cole- 
ridge at  Keswick  ;  and  with  Sir  George  Beau- 
mont, who  had  also  fallen  in  Coleridge's  way. 
The  great  colloquial  orator  had  set  forth 
with  his  utmost  zeal  the  high  qualities  of  his 
friend  at  Grasmere,  and  the  ardent  sym- 
pathy, personal  and  poetical,  which  existed 
between  them.  The  glowing  picture  moved 
the  amiable  Baronet  before  he  had  seen 
Wordsworth  to  purchase  him  a  site  for  a 
house  in  a  romantic  spot  on  the  confines  of 


Keswick.  It  was  his  ardent  desire,  he  wrote 
to  the  stranger,  to  bring  him  and  Coleridge 
together,  conceiving  that  their  intellectual  en- 
joyments would  be  invigorated  by  interchange, 
and  both  stimulated  to  increased  exertion. 
Wordsworth's  gratitude  was  great,  but  for 
two  months  he  kept  it  to  himself,  without 
one  word  of  acknowledgment  to  the  donor, 
content,  he  says,  to  "  breathe  forth  solitary 
thanksgivings.*'  The  trait  is  curiously  charac- 
teristic. The  excess  of  kindness  which  would 
have  moved  most  men  to  give  vent  on  the 
instant  to  the  gushing  and  unstudied  im- 
pulses of  their  hearts,  was  by  him  consider- 
ed a  reason  for  performing  the  duty  with 
elaborate  care  in  "  his  best,  purest,  and  hap- 
piest moments."  The  mental  labor  with 
which  he  composed  a  letter,  and  the  phy- 
sical difficulty  with  which  he  wrote  it, 
continued  the  procrastination,  till  it  grew 
painful  to  himself  and  puzzling  to  his  bene- 
factor. The  main  design  proved  abortive, 
for  Coleridge  soon  went  abroad  again  in 
search  of  health,  and  Wordsworth's  money 
was  disposed  in  ways  which  made  it  incon- 
venient for  him  to  build — but  a  lasting 
intimacy  with  the  Beau m on U  was  the  conse- 
quence. Besides  the  bond  of  worth  and  in- 
telligence, the  poet  and  painter  had  a 
thorough  appreciation  of  each  other's  art, 
and  a  common  enthusiasm  for  landscape 
gardening  and  scenery.  Wordsworth  used 
to  say  that  unless  poverty  had  prevented  it 
he  should  have  been  a  ceaseless  rambler. 
When  he  had  settled  down  into  domestic  life, 
to  travel  continued  to  be  his  principal  lux- 
ury, and  at  the  death  of  the  gentle  and  ac- 
complished Sir  George,  in  1827,  he  bequeath- 
ed his  friend  an  annuity  of  100Z.  to  enable 
him  to  indulge  in  a  yearly  tour. 

The  first  serious  sorrow  which  fell  upon 
the  circle  at  Grasmere  was  the  shipwreck  in 
1805  of  Wordsworth's  brother  John,  a  cap- 
tain in  the  East  India  Company's  naval  ser- 
vice. The  r-others  had  only  seen  each 
other  by  glimpses  since  they  were  at 
school  together  at  Hawkshead  till  they  met 
in  the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  tour 
of  1799,  and  then  the  genius  of  the  Lakes 
was  delighted  to  find  in  the  navigator  of  the 
seas  a  person  whose  taste  for  scenery  and 
poetry  was  not  less  acute  and  refined  than 
his  own.  "  Your  brother  John, "  wrote  Cole- 
ridge to  Miss  Wordsworth,  "  is  one  of  you 
— a  man  who  hath  solitary  usings  of  his  own 
intellect,  deep  in  feeling,  with  a  subtle  tact, 
and  swift  instinct  of  truth  and  beauty."  He 
had  none  of  the  vices,  not  even  the  manners, 
of  his  profession*  butwaa  t&ftfcV^V  ^^ 
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meditative,  and  went  among  his  crew  by  the 
name  of  '  The  Philosopher.  John  admired 
what  William  had  written,  and  was  thoroughly 
persuaded  that,  notwithstanding  the  clouds 
which  obscured  his  rising,  he  was  destined  to 
shine  among  the  stars  of  song.  He  did  not 
expect  his  brother's  poems  to  become  rapidly 
popular.  He  said  they  required  frequent 
perusal  to  be  fully  appreciated,  and  that 
the  majority  of  readers  were  too  little  in- 
terested to  look  at  them  twice,  but  that 
people  of  sense  would  be  gradually  won, 
and  the  thinking  few  would  carry  the  un- 
thinking many  in  their  train.  The  Captain's 
ambition,  meanwhile,  was  to  complete 
what  Raisley  Calvert  had  begun,  and  secure 
a  more  bountiful  independence  for  his  bro- 
ther and  sister,  /ft  would  work  for  them,  he 
said,  and  William  should  work  for  the  world. 
With  these  hopes  he  made  a  voyage  in  1801, 
and  returned  poorer  than  he  went.  He  tried 
his  luck  once  more  in  1803,  and  fortune 
again  withheld  her  favor.  In  1805  he  sailed 
for  the  third  time,  carrying  with  him  his 
share  of  his  father's  property  and  1200/.  be- 
longing to  William  aud  Dorothy,  which,  if 
his  speculation  had  been  prosperous,  would 
have  realized  sufficient  to  put  them  all  at 
ease.  He  had  a  dread  of  pilots,  and  used  to 
say  that  it  was  a  joyful  hour  when  he  got  rid 
of  them.  The  catastrophe  justified  his  mis- 
trust. It  was  an  incompetent  pilot  that  ran 
his  ship,  the  Abergavenny,  on  the  shambles 
of  the  Bill  of  Portland,  and,  though  she  was 
got  off,  she  filled  with  water  and  sank  while 
they  were  trying  to  run  her  upon  Weymouth 
sands.  The  Captain,  who  had  remained  cool 
and  cheerful  to  the  last,  perished  with  the 
larger  part  of  the  crew.  « A  dark  night  and 
an  ill  guide,  a  boisterous  sea  and  a  broken 
cable,  a  hard  rock  and  a  rough  wind,  dashed 
in  pieces  the  fortunes  of  a  whole  family,  and 
they  that  shall  weep  loudest  for  the  acci- 
dent are  not  yet  entered  into  the  storm,  and 
yet  have  suffered  shipwreck/*  The  news 
reached  them  when  they  were  conjecturing 
that  the  vessel  must  have  touched  Madeira, 
and  nothing  could  exceed  the  bitterness  of 
their  grief.  The  poet,  in  his  letters,  exhaust- 
ed panegyric  on  the  affectionate  sailor,  and 
makes  it  the  climax  of  his  praise  th  .t  he  was 
worthy  to  be  the  brother  of  Dorothy  and  the 
friend  of  Coleridge. 

In  1807  Wordsworth  published  two  new 
volumes,  which  contained  the  Song  at  the 
Feast  of  Brougham  Castle,  and  many  more 
of  his  choicest  pieces.     Here  appeared  his 
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first  sonnets,  and  several  of  them  are  still 
ranked  among  his  happiest  efforts  in  that 
department.  He  had  long  admired  the  son- 
nets of  Milton,  but,  when  his  sister  read  them 
to  him  one  afternoon,  in  1801,  he  was  so 
profoundly  impressed  with  their  dignified 
simplicity  and  majestic  harmony,  that  he  im- 
mediately tried  to  imitate  the  soul-animating 
strains.  He  held  in  regard  to  matter  that 
the  excellence  of  the  sonnet  consisted  in  a 
pervading  unity  of  sense,  and  in  regard  to 
metre  that  it  should  have  something  of  the 
combined  effect  of  rhyme  and  blank  verse — 
an  admirable  description,  which  would  enable 
many  to  enjoy  this  species  of  poetry  who 
are  balked  from  a  false  expectation  of  epi- 
grammatic point  and  a  more  marked  conflu- 
ence of  similar  sounds.  Intermingled  with 
the  wheat  were  a  few  tares,  such  as  the  un- 
fortunate Alice  Fell  and  the  lines  to  Wilkin- 
son's Spade— but  altogether  it  will  not  now 
be  denied  that  the  volumes  were  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  their  predecessors.  Jeffrey, 
however,  maintained  that  they  were  miser- 
ably inferior,  and  his  Article  put  an  absolute 
stop  to  the  sale.  The  paper  which  worked 
this  sad  effect  is  not  an  elaborate  production. 
There  is  little  disquisition,  and  no  wieked 
wit.  The  censor  spoke  of  the  poems  with 
brief  and  quiet  contempt,  and  left  it  to  the 
extracts  he  subjoined  to  justify  his  words. 
How  came  it,  then,  that  a  man  of  genius 
could  be  felled  by  so  faint  a  blow  ?  Un- 
doubtedly because  he  persisted  in  putting 
forth  pieqes  which  were  quite  unworthy  of 
him,  and  which,  when  brought  together  in  a 
few  pages  by  a  dexterous  journalist,  were 
sufficient  to  convince  the  lazy  public  that  the 
man  who  wrote  so  bidly  could  by  no  possi- 
bility write  well.  The  lances  of  the  critics 
would  have  been  but  straws  if  he  had  not 
perversely  doffed  his  helmet  for  the  barber's 
bason.  As  Jeffrey's  own  judgment  was  not 
based  upon  a  partial  knowledge  of  the 
volumes,  contrariety  of  taste  can  alone  explain 
the  heartiness  of  his  condemnation  and  the 
coldness  of  his  praise.  In  several  cases  he 
has  set  his  heel  upon  a  flower.  He  calls 
Yarrow  Unvisited,  for  instance,  '  a  very 
tedious  affected  performance,  of  which  the 
drift  is  that  the  poet  refused  to  visit  this  cele- 
brated stream,  because  he  had  a  vision  of 
his  own  about  it  which  the  reality  might 
undo.'  Jeffrey  was,  as  well  as  Wordsworth, 
a  lover  of  nature,  though  he  looked  upon 
the  world  with  a  less  imaginative  eye,  and 
he  might  have  been  expected  to  sympathise 
with  a  sentiment  which,  in  some  form  or 
I  other,  must  have  been  felt  by  everybody, 
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and  which  was  never  so  sweetly  expressed 
before  : — 

•  For  when  we're  there,  although  'tis  fair, 
'Twill  be  another  Yarrow.' 

The  insensibility  shown  to  his  poetry  led 
Wordsworth  to  extol  the  advantages  of  a 
catholic  taste.     He  objected  to  his  detrac- 
tors that  they  had  never  had  the  patience  to 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  his  works,  and  he 
was  even  intolerant  of  admirers  who  took  ex- 
ception to  the  barren  spots  in  the  prospect. 
Such  was  his  demand  upon  the  perceptions 
of  others,  that,  when  himself  and  Sir  George 
Beaumont  were  watching  the  unsavory  un- 
dulations of  smoke  from  a  blown-out  tallow 
candle,  he  thought  it  indicated  a  defect  of 
imagination  in  Crabbe  that  he  put  on  the 
extinguisher.     Unhappily  for  the  romance 
of  the  sight,  the  sense  of  smell  which  nature 
had  denied  to  Wordsworth  was  entire  in  his 
brother  bard.     But  the  universality  of  taste 
which  the  Lake  poet  preached  he  was  the 
last  to  practise.     He  had  deprived  himself 
of  all  right  to  complain,  for  his  harshest  re- 
viewer did   him  more  justice  than  he  was 
wont  to  deal  out  to  his  greatest  contempora- 
ries.    His  mind  was  not  merely  dead  to  their 
beauties  and    alive   to  their  faults,  but  he 
sometimes  indulged   in  an  extravagance  of 
censure  which  had  no  foundation  whatsoever. 
He  respected  the  decrees  of  that  posterity 
to  which  he  was  accustomed  to  appeal  no 
more  than  the  judments  of  the  passing  day. 
Posterity  has  ranked  Gray  among  our  hap- 
piest poets,  and  Wordsworth  denied  that  he 
was  a  poet  at  all.     He  once  related  that  he 
had  never  felt  envy  but  twice — when  a  fel- 
low-student at  Cambridge  got  before  him  in 
Italian,  and  when  he  tripped  up  the  heels  of 
his  brother  to  prevent    his  winning  a  race. 
Some  little  jealousy  of  the  poets  who  ran, 
or  were  esteemed  to  run,  better  than  himself, 
might  have  operated  unknowingly  in  after, 
life ;  but   the  principal  cause  of  the  rash 
opinions  he  pronounced  was  the  very  nar- 
rowness of   taste  which  he  charged  upon 
his  critics.    Verse  which  stirred  the  most 
cultivated  minds  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet 
found  no  echo  in  his,  because  he  was  bound 
up  in  the  thraldom  of  a  system — that  is,  in 
the  eternal  contemplation  of  his  own  the- 
ories as  exemplified  in  his  own  performances. 
When  he  quotes  two  or  three  lines  from  his 
poem  on  the  Wye,  to  show  their  superiority 
to  the  celebrated  passage  of  Lord  Byron  on 
Solitude,  he  adds,  that  he  does  it  for  the 
sake   of  truth,   and  not  from  the  disgust- 
ing motive  of  commending  himself  at  the  ex- 


pense of  a  rival  genius.  He  was  sincere  in 
his  disclaimer;  but  nothing-  can  evince  so 
strongly  the  evil  consequences  of  brooding 
too  exclusively  over  his  own  sweet  notes  as 
that  he  should  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  complacent  comparisons  were 
identical  with  the  sacred  cause  of  truth.  The 
lofty  station  that  he  claimed  among  poets, 
and  the  low  place  he  assigned  to  others 
whom  the  public  had  bid  to  go  up  higher, 
were  notonous  in  every  literary  circle,  and 
did  him  no  good  among  the  northern  fra- 
ternity. 

A  second  principle  which  he  enforced  and 
violated  was,  that  nobody's  opinion  upon  a 
work  could  be  so  valuable  as  an  author's  own, 
because  he  is  sure  to  have  pondered  it  with 
a  hundred  times  the  care  of  any  one  else.  If 
the  rule  was  just,  what  became  of  his  dog- 
matic denial  of  the  excellence  of  many  of  his 
fellow-poets  ?  By  his  own  confession  he 
was  an  incompetent  judge,  and  ought  to 
have  submissively  received  the  law  he  pre- 
sumed to  give.  But  a  doctrine  more  belied 
by  daily  experience  was  never  delivered. 
Pope  says  that  genius  is  claimed  by  every 
mother  for  her  booby  son,  and  whole  troops 
of  boobies  claim  it  for  themselves.  Nay,  our 
very  Miltons,  who  could  hardly  over-estimate 
the  sublimity  of  their  genius,  form  the  falsest 
estimate  of  the  relative  value  of  their  works, 
and  put  Paradise  Regained  above  Paradise 
Lost.  The  excess  of  meditation  which  an 
author  bestows  upon  his  productions  is  vitia- 
ted by  an  ingredient  which  Wordsworth  ig- 
nores— an  equal  excess  of  self-love,  which 
converts  blots  into  beauties.  He  might,  in 
his  own  particular  case,  have  profited  by  the 
critics  to  whom  he  turned  a  deaf  ear,  for  the 
faults  they  branded  were  in  general  real,  and 
the  mistake  was  in  overlooking  the  merits 
which  redeemed  them. 

On  the  appearance  of  the  volumes  of  1807 
Lady  Beaumont  wrote  expressing  her  anxiety 
for  their  success.  Wordsworth  replied  that 
she  must  moderate  her  expectations,  for  the 
generation  was  stiff-necked,  and  would  never 
bow  down  before  him.  London  wits  and 
party-goers  led,  he  assured  her,  too  heartless 
an  existence  to  have  any  love  for  nature,  hu- 
man or  inanimate,  and  even  the  kindly  por- 
tion of  the  world  had  allowed  that  imagina- 
tion to  droop  and  die,  without  which  he  could 
not  be  tasted  or  even  comprehended.  It  was 
the  young  he  hoped  to  influence — to  teach 
them  the  worthy  use  of  their  faculties,  and 
make  them  feel  the  power  of  a  universe  upon 
which  the  majority  looked  with  languid  eyes. 
He  believed  that  it  was  the  spirit  of  V 
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»try  to  calm  tbem  in  affliction,  and  to  put 
life  into  their  happiness — to  add  sunshine  to 
daylight,  and  to  show  them  that  there  were 
stars  for  the  night.  His  hopes  and  his  am- 
bition have  not  been  disappointed ;  and  it 
is  pleasant  to  observe  that  the  more  popular 
he  became  the  humbler  he  grew.  In  a  letter 
of  1839  he  speaks  with  abated  assurance  of 
the  destiny  of  his  works,  and  says  that, 
standing  on  the  brink  of  the  vast  ocean  he 
was  about  to  cross,  it  troubled  him  little  how 
long  he  should  remain  in  sight  of  the  multi- 
tude who  were  left  behind  upon  the  shore. 
The  reaction  of  conscious  power  against  the 
undue  attempt  to  keep  it  down  is  some 
apology  for  self- exaltation — and  the  general 
recognition  of  his  genius,  coupled  with  the 
effects  of  age  in  dimming  the  vanities  of  life, 
could  not  be  lost  upon  so  good  and  great  a 
roan. 

Wordsworth's  next  publicatioh  was  in  prose. 
His  indignation  rose  at  the  grasping  tyranny 
of  Napoleon,  and  in  May,  1809,  he  put 
forth  a  pamphlet  against  the  Convention 
(misnamed)  of  C intra,  in  which  he  delivered 
at  large  his  opinions  on  the  war.  The  senti- 
ments were  spirit-stirring,  but  the  manner  of 
conveying  them  was  the  reverse,  and  his  pro- 
test passed  unheeded.  It  was  an  article  of 
his  literary  creed,  that  all  good  poets,  with- 
out a  single  exception,  write  good  prose, — but 
he  has  himself  broken  in  upon  the  uniformity 
of  the  rule.  The  phraseology  of  his  sentences 
is  heavy  and  frigid ;  the  construction  in- 
volved ;  and,  though  he  grudges  not  space, 
the  loose  and  circumlocutory  diction  con- 
stantly leaves  his  meaning  dark.  But  what 
was  least  to  be  expected,  there  is  a  poverty 
of  thought  even  upon  subjects  which  he 
thoroughly  understood.  An  epistle  or  rather 
dissertation,  in  the  Memoirs,  addressed  to 
Sir  George  Beaumont,  upon  laying  out 
grounds,  is  nothing  more  than  a  pompous 
paraphrase  of  a  single  dictum  of  Coleridge 
— and  a  very  large  share  of  the  correspond- 
ence is  of  the  same  forbidding  description. 
There  are,  indeed,  specimens  of  a  far  differ- 
ent kind.  An  early  letter  to  his  sister,  for  ex- 
ample, during  the  tour  with  Jones,  contains 
some  charmingly  fresh  descriptions  of  scenery 
— and  the  letter  to  Scott  upon  Dryden — 
which  is  not  the  least  in  his  usual  manner — 
is  admirable  altogether.  Southey  imputed 
his  want  of  perspicuity  to  his  habit  of  dicta- 
ting and  his  enthusiasm  for  Milton's  stately 
prose.  Wordsworth  ascribed  it  himself  to 
his  little  practice  in  the  art.  He  confessed 
hat  he  had  a  lack  of  words,  or,  to  speak  more 
orrectly,  ot  the  right  words,  and  a  deficiency 


of  skill  in  the  arrangement  of  them,  which 
he  thought  use  would  remove.  The  admira- 
tion of  Milton  may  account  for  the  cumbrous- 
ness,  and  the  want  of  practice  for  the  awk- 
wardness of  his  style,  but  neither  will  ex- 
plain why  a  teeming  mind  should  have  shown 
upon  paper  such  sterility  of  ideas. 

By  the  birth  of  three  children  the  circle 
had  outgrown  the  accommodations  of  The 
Dove  and  Olive  Bough,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1808  the  family  shifted  to  Allan  Bank,  a 
newly-built  house,  with  inveterately  smoky 
ehimneys.  From  this  misery  they  were  de- 
livered by  the  determination  of  the  proprie- 
tor to  enjoy  his  own  smoke,  and  the  Words- 
worths  removed  in  1811  to  Grasmere  Par- 
sonage. Here,  however,  in  the  following 
year,  two  of  the  children  died — and  the  pa- 
rents became  anxious  to  escape  from  a  place 
where  every  object  reminded  them  of  their 
loss.  In  the  spring  of  1813  they  quitted  the 
vale  of  Grasmere,  and  found  their  final  es- 
tablishment at  Rydal  Mount — a  modest  but 
most  comfortable  residence,  the  usual  join- 
ture-house, we  believe,  of  the  Le  Fleming 
family,  an  ancient  line  of  baronets,  whose 
principal  seat  and  its  fine  old  woods  stand  hard 
by.  The  view  from  the  terrace  is  moat  beau- 
tiful— including  not  only  the  small  lake  of 
Rydal  but  part  of  Windermere:  and  the 
grounds  and:  gardens  were  by  degrees  most 
skilfully  embellished  under  the  poet's  direc- 
tion. 

A  piece  of  rare  prosperity  came  to  cheer 
him  in  his  new  abode.  On  the  27th  of  March 
he  was  made  •  distributor  of  stamps'  for  the 
county  of  Westmoreland,  an  office  which 
produced  between  five  and  six  hundred  a- 
year.  He  owed  the  appointment  to  the  in- 
terest of  Lord  Lonsdale,  whom  he  gratefully 
acknowledged  to  have  been  '  the  best  benefac- 
tor of  himself  and  his  children.'  That  ex- 
cellent nobleman  had  previously  offered  to 
purchase  for  him  a  small  property  at  U lies- 
water,  which  he  desired  to  possess.  The 
estate  was  to  be  sold  for  a  thousand  pounds, 
which  being  two  hundred  more  than  Words- 
worth thought  it  prudent  to  give,  he  allowed 
Lord  Lonsdale  to  pay  this  portion  of  the  cost, 
though  he  declined  to  avail  himself,  to  the 
full  extent,  of  his  patron's  munificence.  The 
Poet  ever  after  took  great  delight  in  carrying 
friends  from  a  distance  to  spend  a  holiday 
with  him  at  his  own  little  outlying  domain  of 
Patterdale,  where  the  farmer's  cottage,  if  we 
recollect  rightly,  bore  also  some  ensign  of 
public  hospitality,  though  certainly  neither 
the  Wordsworth  Anns  nor  the  Wordsworth 
Head. 
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The  Canon  of  Westminster  has  a  theory 
to  explain  why  the  period  of  sojourn  at 
Allan  Bank  was  not  prolific  in  verse.  The 
family  went  in  before  the  workmen  were  out, 
and  the  biographer  conjectures  that  his  un- 
cle's repose  was  disturbed  by  the  noise  of 
hammers  and  saws.  The  workmen  must  soon 
have  departed,  but  the  smoke  remained,  and 
that,  we  are  told,  nearly  extinguished  his 
imagination  for  the  remainder  of  the  term. 
There  is  an  objection  to  the  theory  which  its 
ingenious  parent  has  overlooked.  These 
three  years  were  so  far  from  being  unpro- 
ductive, that  they  were  among  the  most  im- 
portant and  laborious  of  his  uncle's  life,  for 
it  was  then  that  The  Excursion  was  chiefly 
composed.  It  was  not  committed  to  the 
press  till  the  summer  of  1814,  and,  as  the 
poet  predicted,  its  progress  to  notice  was 
slow.  His  nephew  says  that  Jeffrey  '  boast- 
ed he  had  crushed  it.'  Jeffrey  was  never  the 
noodle  to  expose  himself  by  such  a  vaunt. 
It  was  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  who  called  the 
article,  in  a  letter  to  Sou  they,  '  a  crushing 
review,'  and  Southey  retorted  —  «  Jeffrey 
crush  The  Excursion  !  Tell  him  he  might  as 
easily  crush  Skiddaw.'  On  this  grave  affair 
both  Southey'*  Correspondence  and  the  Au- 
tobiographical Preface  to  Roderick  are  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  Canon's  state- 
ment. The  poet,  on  his  part,  was  not  slow 
to  boast  in  the  opposite  direction.  *  I  am  de- 
lighted,' he  wrote,  *  to  learn  that  the  Edin- 
burgh Aristarch  has  declared  against  The 
Excursion,  as  he  will  have  the  mortification 
of  seeing  a  book  enjoy  a  high  reputation  to 
which  he  has  not  contributed.'  The  author 
has  proved  a  better  prophet  than  his  critic, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  gainsay  many  of  the 
remarks  which  followed  the  redoubtable 
Editor's  inimitable  proclamation — '  This  will 
never  do/'  The  Excursion  was  designed  for 
the  second  part  of  a  philosophical  poem  upon 
'Man,  Nature,  and   Society' — and   for  any 

Shilosophical  purpose  is  altogether  a  failure, 
[any  difficulties  are  propounded,  and  many 
answers  given,  but  in  a  style  as  verbosely 
mystical  as  the  ideas  are  shadowy.  Much 
of  the  obscurity  is  produced  by  the  endeavor 
to  discover  in  the  book  of  God's  works  what 
is  only  to  be  found  in  the  book  of  hie  Word. 
Wordsworth's  apology  late  in  life  was,  that, 
fearing  he  might  err  in  articles  of  faith,  he 
had  purposely  confined  himself  to  inferior 
influences.  Any  one  who  reads  The  Excur- 
sion deliberately  must  feel  that  the  defence 
is  insufficient.  There  was  no  call  to  descant 
upon  disputed  doctrines,  but  there  is  many  a 
page  in  which  some  allusion  to  the  recog- 


nized truths  of  Christianity  was  demanded 
by  the  subject,  and  where  the  substitution 
of  unsatisfactory,  and  often  fanciful,  inferen- 
ces from  Nature  is  like  shutting  out  the  sun 
to  grope  in  darkness.  Wordsworth  was  an 
earnest  member  of  the  Church  of  England ; 
and  though  doubtless  his  religious  impres- 
sions deepened  with  age,  the  omissions  in 
The  Excursion  were  not  the  consequence  of 
a  defective  creed.  They  resulted  from  the 
circumstance  that  he  had  taken  profound  and 
original  views  of  the  visible  world,  and  his 
peculiar  system  had  assumed  an  importance 
in  his  mind  beyond  what  belonged  to  it  in 
relation  to  universal  truth.  The  incongruity 
of  putting  the  philosophy  of  the  poem  into 
the  mouth  of  a  Pedler  arose  from  his  rigid 
adherence  to  another  part  of  his  scheme — 
the  desire  to  exhibit  tenderness  of  heart  and 
loftiness  of  thought  in  classes  where  they 
were  supposed  to  exist  in  a  very  diminished 
degree.  In  vindication  of  his  choice  of  a 
hero,  he  has  related  that  he  made  him  what 
he  conceived  he  should  have  been  himself  if 
it  had  pleased  God  to  place  him  in  that  state 
of  life.  The  public  could  not  be  expected  to 
follow  him  in  his  uncertain  conjectures  of  the 
kind  of  Person  he  might  have  become  if  his 
birth,  education,  and  employment  had  been 
totally  different,  nor  would  critics  be  disposed 
to  agree  with  him  that,  with  all  these  diver- 
sities of  circumstances,  Wordsworth  the  Ped- 
ler would  still  have  been  Wordsworth  the 
Poet. 

In  spite  of  the  cloudy  and  unsubstantial 
philosophy,  and  its  unsuitability  to  the  con- 
dition1 of  the  principal  speaker,  in  spite  too 
of  long  and  frequent  paragraphs  of  dreary 
prosing,  The  Excursion  was  yet  a  noble  ad- 
dition to  the  English  Library.  It  owes  its 
now  universal  recognition  as  such  to  the 
beauty  of  the  pictures  of  rustic  life  and  rural 
scenes  with  their  exquisite  accompaniment  of 
natural  feeling.  The  story  of  Margaret — 
originally  an  independent  piece,  composed  at 
Racedown  and  Alfoxden — is  the  most  pathe- 
tic of  his  productions,  and  the  one  which 
displays  the  greatest  knowledge  of  the  hu- 
man heart.  The  Church-yard  in  the  Moun- 
tains is  another  admirable  poem  in  itself; 
and,  besides  the  numerous  passages  of  sus- 
tained excellence,  there  are  atoning  lines  and 
images  in  the  dullest  portions  of  the  work. 

In  the  following  year  (1815)  appeared 
The  White  Doe  of  By  Is  tone.  In  conception 
the  author  considered  that  it  held  the  high- 
est place  among  his  poems.  "  Everything/' 
he  said,  "  attempted  by  the  principal  person- 
ages failed  in  its  material  effects  and  w 
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ceeded  in  its  mental."  The  idea  is  good ; 
but,  as  was  common  with  him,  it  is  faintly 
brought  out.  A  second  feature  upon  which 
he  prided  himself  was,  that  he  had  repre- 
sented objects  as  deriving  their  influence  not 
from  properties  which  really  belonged  to 
them,  but  from  qualities  which  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  human  agents  bestowed.  His 
manner  of  applying  this  favorite  maxim  is, 
to  our  thinking,  a  capital  defect  in  the  poem. 
The  main- purpose  of  the  narrative  is  to  show 
how  Emily  acquired  passive  fortitude  after 
the  violent  death  of  her  father  and  brothers. 
Nothing  brings  relief  till  the  White  Doe 
fawns  upon  her  with  a  kind  of  loving  intel- 
ligence. To  be  soothed  by  such  an  incident 
is  according  to  nature,  but  to  represent  it  as 
effectually  restoring  an  agonized  spirit,  which 
had  resisted  the  healing  power  of  religion 
and  time,  is  to  subordinate  fancy  to  reason — 
the  visionary  to  the  real — in  a  degree  which 
can  win  no  sympathy  from  those  who  wish 
to  build  their  consolation  for  the  trials  of 
life  upon  a  solid  foundation.  Another  merit 
which  the  author  claimed  for  his  poem  was, 
that  it  "  began  and  ended  with  pure  and  lofty 
imagination" — the  starting  instance  being 
the  visits  which  the  Doe  pays  every  Sabbath 
to  the  grave  of  Emily,  and  the  concluding 
example  the  apotheosis  of  the  animal.  This 
seems  to  us  not  imaginaiton  but  extravagance. 
It  has  no  support  from  even  the  superstitions 
of  mankind ;  it  shows  no  richness  of  inven- 
tion, and  has  no  allegorical  import.  The 
very  objection  is  that  it  fails  to  enlist  the 
imagination,  while  it  shocks  our  belief.  In 
execution  the  first  canto  is,  on  the  whole, 
very  beautiful.  There  is  a  gentle  music  in 
much  of  the  verse,  a  holy  calm  in  the  tone, 
a  witchery  in  the  local  descriptions,  which 
diffuse  over  the  mind  the  full  spirit  of  the 
8a c red,  soft,  and  sunny  scene.  The  transi- 
tion to  the  military  narrative  in  the  second 
canto  shows  the  limit  of  his  powers.  Less 
interesting  incidents,  more  tamely  told,  could 
nowhere  be  found.  Representations  for 
which  a  meditative  and  didactic  manner  was 
suited  were  his  only  province — energy  of 
character  and  hurry  of  action  were  beyond 
his  compass.  The  poet  in  the  sequel  acknowl- 
edged that  he  thought  there  was  a  "  feeble- 
ness in  the  versification."  The  opening  canto 
is  not  amenable  to  the  censure,  but  the  rhythm 
and  composition  both  degenerate  in  those 
which  follow. 

In  training  his  eldest  son  for  college, 
Wordsworth  was  led  about  this  time  into  a 
careful  perusal  of  several  Latin  poets,  which 
further  enticed  him  into  translating  a  part  of 


the  J£neid  in  rhyme.  He  bad  read  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses  at  school,  and  used  to  be  in 
a  passion  when  he  found  him  placed  below 
Virgil,  but  after  he  had  studied  the  Mantuan 
he  became  one  of  his  steadiest  worshippers. 
He  pronounced  him  the  greatest  master  of 
language  that  ever  existed ;  and  extolled  his 
lofty  moral  tone  and  frequent  strokes  of 
tenderness  and  imagination.  Wordsworth's 
performance  was  read  in  MS.  by  Coleridge, 
who  told  him  frankly  that,  though  no  origi- 
nal writer  since  Milton  had  produced  happier 
lines,  his  version  of  the  JSneid  contained 
page  upon  page  without  one  brilliant  stroke. 
A  specimen  appeared  in  1832  in  the  Philologi- 
cal Museum,  and  nothing  could  well  be  more 
stiff  and  prosaic.  Wordsworth  had  resolved 
upon  a  verbal  translation,  and  he  ultimately 
agreed  with  Coleridge  that  be  had  wasted  his 
time  on  an  impracticable  task.  Many  a  Vir- 
gilian  beauty  of  phrase  had  no  equivalent  in 
our  tongue;  and  unless  an  English  flower 
was  engrafted  in  its  stead,  the  stem  was  left 
bare.  Horace  was  with  our  poet  the  great- 
est favorite  of  all,  and  he  understood  him 
too  well  to  attempt  to  naturalize  him.  There 
is  no  possibility  of  disembodying  thoughts 
which  are  inextricably  bound  up  with  his 
own  easy  and  graceful  idioms. 

Peter  Bell  was  published  in  1819 — and 
received  with  a  shout  of  ridicule.  The  hie- 
rophant  had  neglected  no  precaution  to  pro- 
voke the  sneers  of  the  profane.  He  stated 
in  the  Dedication  that  the  work  had  been 
completed  twenty  years,  and  that  he  had 
continued  correcting  it  in  the  interval  to 
render  it  worthy  of  a  permanent  place  in  our 
national  literature.  An  announcement  so 
well  calculated  to  awaken  the  highest  ex- 
pectation was  followed  by  a  Prologue  more 
puerile  than  anything  which  ever  proceeded 
from  a  man  with  a  fiftieth  part  of  his  powers. 
The  groundwork  of  the  story — that  of  a  law- 
less rover,  conscience-stricken  and  ultimately 
reformed  by  a  series  of  startling  and  affect- 
ing circumstances  occurring  at  night — is  not 
in  itself  unpoetic  ; — but  in  the  management 
of  the  theme  the  author  repeated  the  error 
which  pervades  The  Idiot  Boy.  The  work 
is  meant  to  be  serious,  and  is  certainly  not 
facetious,  but  there  is  so  much  farcical-  ab- 
surdity of  detail  and  language  that  the  mind 
is  revolted ;  and  though  some  isolated  stanxaa 
are  exquisite,  Peter  Bell  as  a  whole  is  given 
up  by  all  except  the  few  idolaters  who  main- 
tain the  inspiration  of  every  word  which  pro- 
ceeded from  their  poet's  pen.  The  Waggon- 
er came  close  upon  the  heels  of  Peter,  and 
put  another  weapon  into  the  hands  of  the 
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enemy.      Wordsworth  said,  apologetically, 
that  his  object,in  it  had  been  misunderstood — 
that  it  was  a  play  of  the  fancy  on  a  domes- 
tic incident  and  a  lowly  character.     What- 
ever might  be  the  design,  the  fact  remains 
unalterable — that  it  is  almost  exclusively  a 
collection  of  trivial  circumstances  very  diffuse- 
ly and  feebly  related.      It  has  nothing  to 
support  it — not  weight  of  sentiment,  or  ele- 
gance of  expression,  or  harmony  of  numbers. 
The  stream  of  life  flowed  on  with  the  poet 
in  its  usual  tranquil  course,  diversified  by 
occasional  visits  to  London,  tours  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  the  publication  from  time  to 
time  of  a  budget  of  poems.     In  the  later 
volumes  he  has  eschewed  the  class  of  effu- 
sions which  on  earlier  occasions  exposed  him 
to  ridicule,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  pieces 
of  distinguished  excellence  are  not  so  nu- 
merous as  before.     With  politics  he  meddled 
little  except  in  periods  of  extraordinary  ex- 
citement.     His    sentiments,    however,  like 
Southey's,  had  gradually  settled  down  into 
steady  Conservatism  in  Church  and   State. 
He  was  firmly  opposed  to  Roman  Catholic 
Emancipation — from  the  conviction  that  all 
the  freedom  given  to  papists  would  be  employ- 
ed in  forging  chains  for  their  liberators.     He 
was   equally  earnest  in  his  hostility  to  the 
Reform  Bill.     He  believed  that  if  such  a 
measure  were  once  adopted  on  the  proposition 
of  a  Cabinet,  no  succeeding  Cabinets,  assuming 
to  represent  whatever  parties  in  the  State, 
could  avoid  proceeding  in  such  a  course  of 
practical   concession  to  the  Democracy  as 
must  finally  be  fatal  for  the   Church,  and 
consequently  the  Monarchy.     He  felt  for  the 
lower  orders  with  no  less  ardor  of  benevo- 
lence than  in  the  days  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, but  he  had  ceased  to  look  for  a  wisdom 
in  multitudes  which  was  not  to  be  found  in 
the  units.     Like  Southey,  ever  a  strenuous 
advocate  for  popular  educatiou,  he  was  also 
among  the  earliest  to  proclaim  that   moral 
training   was  of  more  importance  than  any 
other — and  that  those  would  be  disappointed 
who  expected  reading  and  writing  to  produce 
a  golden  age.     The  persons  who  suppose 
that  a   little   instruction    will   have   potent 
effects  in  removing  the  vices  of  the  poor  should 
inquire  how  far  it  has  eradicated  their  own. 

Wordsworth's  whole  returns  from  his  lite- 
rary labors  up  to  1819  had  not  amounted  to 
140/. ;  and  he  remarks  even  in  1829  that  he 
had  worked  hard  through  a  long  life  for  less 
pecuniary  emolument  than  a  publio  performer 
gets  for  two  or  three  songs.  But  there  is 
a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  poets,  and  it  was 
between  1880  and  1840  that  the  flood  which 
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floated  Aim  in  to  favor  rose  to  its  height.    Scott1, 
and  Byron  had  in  succession  entranced  the 
world.    They  had  now  withdrawn — and  no 
third  king  arose  to  demand  recognition.   It  was 
in  the  lull  which  ensued  that  the  less  thrilling 
notes  of  the  Lake  bard  obtained  a  hearing.  His 
adherents  were  a  small  but  able  and  zealous 
band,  and  they  advocated  his  merits  in  many 
eloquent  contributions  to  critical  journals  that 
now  questioned  and  rivalled  the  authority  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review.     When,  the  public 
atones  for  neglect,  it  commonly,  like  good 
Lord  Lonsdale,  pays  off  principal  and  inter- 
est ;  and  though  Wordsworth's  works  have 
never  become  popular  in  the  widest  sense  of 
the  word,  he  met  at  last  with  a  larger  allow- 
ance of  praise  than  if  he   had   never  been 
unduly  depreciated.   Honors  gathered  round 
him  thick  in  his  old  age.     In  1839  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  amid  the  enthusi- 
astic plaudits  of  an  unusually  crowded  Thea- 
tre.    In  1842  he  was  permitted  to  resign 
his  Stamp  Distributorship  in  favor  of  his  sec- 
ond son,  William,  and  two  months  afterwards 
Sir  Robert  Peel  conferred  upon  him  one  of 
the  few  pensions  conceded  to  the  claims  of 
literature.     The  next  year  the  same  minister 
(who  always  when  he  visited  London  show- 
ed him  the  kindest  attention  in  Whitehall  Gar- 
dens) informed  him  that  he  had  been  selected 
for  the  Laureateship,  vacated  by  the  death  of 
Southey,  '  as  a  tribute  due  to  the  first  of 
living  poets.'    On  coming  to  town  upon  this 
occasion  he  had  the  honor  to  be  received  in 
a  very  distinguished  manner  by  her  Majesty. 
Being  invited  to  a  Court  Ball,  the  perfect, 
manly  tranquillity  of  his  demeanor  in  the  to 
him  novel  equipments  of  sword,    bag-wig, 
<fec,  was  observed  with  surprise  by  many 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  smile  over  the 
old  jocularities  about  philosophical   pedlars 
and  penitential  smugglers. 

While  everything  prospered  without,  even- 
ing was  casting  some  of  its  long  shadows  over 
his  happy  home.  His  admirable  sister  be- 
came in  1832  a  confirmed  invalid,  and  he 
could  never  mention  her  afterwards  without 
a  change  in  his  voice,  which  assumed  a 
gentle  and  solemn  tone.  Her  loving-kind- 
ness in  health  had  known  no  bounds,  and 
the  sympathy  she  had  ever  felt  for  the  sor- 
rows of  others  was  now  rivalled  by  the  pa- 
tience with  which  she  bore  her  own.  The 
poet's  only  surviving  daughter,  Dora,  was 
married  in  1841  to  an  amiable  and  accom- 
plished gentleman,  Mr.  Edward  Quillinan  ;and 
her  account  of  a  little  tour  in  Portugal  with 
I  him  showed  the  public  that  she  hadtakaafet. 
to 
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ed  no  trivial  measure  of  her  aunt's  tastes 
and  talents.  But  here  too  the  knell  was 
not  ileep  in  the  distance.  She  died  in  1847, 
and  her  father  wrote  that  the  loss  was  ines- 
timable, and  the  sorrow  for  life.* 

That  honorable  life  was  not  itself  to  be 
much  longer  protracted.  On  the  7th  of 
April,  1850,  Wordsworth  attained  his  eighti- 
eth year.  He  had  been  attacked  a  few  days 
before  with  inflammation  of  the  chest.  The 
acute  symptoms  gave  way  to  medical  treat- 
ment, but,  unable  to  rally  from  the  shock,  he 
was  now  quietly  sinking  from  the  after  weak- 
ness. On  the  20th  he  was  asked  by  his  el- 
dest son  (the  Rev.  John  Wordsworth)  if  he 
would  receive  the  sacrament,  and  he  replied 
'  that  is  just  what  I  want/  Two  days  later 
his  notice  was  attracted  by  the  noise  of  his 
niece  drawing:  aside  his  curtain,  and  he  inqui- 
red '  Is  that  t)ora  V  His  memory  was  rece- 
ding into  its  ancient  strongholds,  and  it  was 
amid  the  visionary  reproduction  of  his  happi- 
est hours  that  he  was  about  to  pass  into  a 
world  where  his  dream  would  be  more  than 
realized.  He  expired  almost  imperceptibly 
at  12  o'clock  on  the  23rd  of  April,  and  on 
the  27th  he  was  buried  by  the  side  of  his 
children  in  Grasmere  churchyard.  From  his 
earliest  youth  he  had  never  written  one  soli- 
tary line  which  could  jar  upon  the  mind  if 
remembered  at  his  grave. 

Wordsworth  was  about  five  feet  ten  inches 
in  height.  His  figure  was  not  imposing,  but 
his  countenance  had  a  strikingly  intellectual 
expression.  It  did  not,  as  frequently  hap- 
pens, derive  this  character  from  the  eyes,  for 
they  were  wanting  in  lustre — in  fact,  through 
life  more  or  less  diseased.  His  cheeks,  more- 
over, hung  loose,  his  chin  was  both  small  and 
retreating,  and  his  mouth  was  neither  hand- 
some, nor,  strange  to  say,  in  any  degree 
suggestive  of  the  refined  qualities  that  be- 
longed to  him.  But  all  was  redeemed  by  the 
noble  expanse  of  forehead,  and  a  nose  worthy 
of  a  Trajan  or  an  Antonine.  In  Chantrey  s 
bust  the  lower  part  of  the  face  is  embellished 
with  a  delicacy  of  skill  which  no  other  mo- 
dern sculptor  could  have  approached.  Per- 
haps the  best  pictorial  likeness  of  his  prime 
is  that  introduced  into  Haydon's  early  but 
masterly  piece,  the  Saviour's  Entry  into  Je- 
rusalem— and  undoubtedly  a  head  of  him, 
taken  long  afterwards  by  the  same  artist,  is 
the  most  satisfactory  representation  of  his 
venerable  age.  His  manners  were  those  of 
a  plain,  unaffected  English  gentleman — easy, 

*  Mr.  QuiUinan  also  is  now  dead.    He  was  the 
author  of  some  very  elegant  verses,  and  probably 
the  tint  Portuguese  scholar  in  this  country. 


but  always  with  a  background  of  dignity. 
His  animal  spirits  throughout  his  vigorous 
years  were  unusually  high,  and  communica- 
ted to  his  movements  and  conversation  a  vi- 
vacity which  would  not  be  suspected  from 
the  tone  of  his  poetry.  Even  when  his  jo- 
vial time  was  gone  by,  a  cordial  laugh — a 
'  genuine  grunting  laugh/  as  one  friend  is 
not  afraid  to  call  it — evinced  his  appreciation 
of  fun.  He  has  protested  in  some  well-known 
sonnets  that  he  preferred  silence  to  personal- 
ities, and  talked  of  Una  and  Desdemona — 
not  of  his  neighbors.  He  might  write  thus 
in  a  moralizing  mood,  but  in  practice  the  so- 
cial influence  prevailed,  and  he  took  his  share 
in  the  ordinary  gossip  about  persons  as  well 
as  things.  His  works  of  themselves  would 
indicate  the  fact.  Such  an  immense  collec- 
tion of  versified  traits  and  incidents,  mostly 
drawn,  by  his  own  confession,  from  the  sur- 
rounding inhabitants,  could  only  have  been 
collected  by  a  mind  on  the  alert  to  hear  all 
that  went  on.  But  he  had  another  vein.  He 
liked  to  unfold  his  thoughts  in  solemn  disser- 
tations, which  were  not  unfrequently  mono- 
tonous and  heavy.  The  homage  of  admiring 
disciples  invites  and  almost  compels  the  ha- 
bit, which  naturally  grows  to  be  carried  on 
out  of  school.  Jeffrey,  after  meeting  him  at 
dinner  in  1831,  reports  that  he  seemed  the 
very  reverse  of  Lakish  or  poetical — a  hard, 
sensible,  worldly  kind  of  man.  This  is  to  be 
received  merely  for  a  testimony  of  Words- 
worth's tact.  He  would  have  considered 
sentiment  thrown  away  upon  the  author  of 
the  crushing  Article,  and  he  would  be  grati- 
fied to  show  that  the  recluse  poet  could  meet 
the  shrewd  and  adroit  critic  and  jurist  on  his 
own  ground.  He  often,  indeed,  revealed,  dur- 
ing his  little  holidays  of  London  life,  a  com- 
mand of  conversational  dexterity  for  which 
there  was  not  much  opening  at  the  Lakes. 
He  would  now  and  then  return  wit  for  wit 
with  the  greatest  masters  in  the  art ;  and  if 
his  lot  had  been  cast  in  the  focus  of  society, 
and  he  had  cultivated  the  talent,  he  might 
have  joined,  perhaps,  to  his  better  fame  the 
traditionary  reputation  of  a  sayer  of  good 
things.  To  add  that  he  was  conspicuous 
among  the  doers  of  good  deeds,  that  he  was 
in  every  relation  of  life  one  of  the  moat  kind 
and  generous  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  up- 
right and  prudent  of  men,  is  only  to  repeat 
what  is  known  as  widely  as  his  name. 

Wordsworth's  poetry  has  passed  through 
two  phases  of  criticism — in  the  first  of  which 
his  defects  were  chiefly  noted,  and  in  the  se- 
cond his  merits.  Already  we  have  arrived 
at  the  third  era,  when  the  majority  of  readers 
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are  just  to  both.  It  will  not  be  questioned 
that  he  was  a  great  and  original  writer  ;  and 
perhaps  there  will  not  be  many  to  dispute 
that  no  poet  who'  soared  so  high  ever  sank 
so  low,  or  interposed  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  commonplace  among  his  worthier  verse. 
Of  the  double  end  at  which  he  aimed,  he 
sometimes  thought  he  had  succeeded  best  in 
one,  and  sometimes  in  the  other.  He  told 
Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  in  1836,  that,  if  he 
was  to  have  any  name  hereafter,  he  founded 
the  hope  upon  his  truthful  representation  of 
the  workings  of  the  heart  among  the  lower 
orders;  and  in  1849  he  wrote  to  Professor, 
Reed  that  what  he  chiefly  valued  was  the 
spirituality  with  which  he  had  attempted  to 
invest  the  material  universe,  and  the  moral 
relations  under  which  he  had  exhibited  its 
ordinary  appearances. 

He  narrates,  as  we  have  seen,  in  The  Pre- 
lude how  he  came  to  select  his  heroes  from 
humble  life.  In  the  Preface  to  the  Lyrical 
Ballad*  he  assigned  for  his  reason  that  the 
essential  passions  nowhere  exist  with  such 
strength  and  purity  as  among  peasants,  and 
that  in  their  case  the  emotion  has  the  addi- 
tional recommendation  of  being  incorporated 
with  the  beautiful  forms  of  Nature.  The 
entire  position  is  open  to  contradiction ;  and, 
admitting  it  to  be  true,  the  inference  that 
the  passions  of  the  poor  must  therefore  be 
more  interesting  than  those  of  their  superiors 
would  be  refuted  by  the  recollection  that 
Hamlet,  Lear,  and  Macbeth  are  kings.  But 
there  was  no  harm  in  his  limiting  his  range, 
if  he  had  not  imagined  that  everything  within 
the  select  domain  which  had  once  enlisted 
his  own  feelings  must  have  a  perpetual  value 
for  the  public  at  large.  Alice  Fell,  weeping 
bitterly  because  she  had  made  a  few  more 
rents  in  her  cloak,  would  have  excited  the 
compassion  of  any  kindly  person  who  had 
witnessed  the  scene ;  but  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  put  into  a  bottle  the  tears  which 
were  shed  for  sorrows  so  slight  and  transitory. 
His  doctrine  that  the  buiness  of  a  poet  is  to 
educe  an  interest  where  none  is  apparent, 
engaged  him  in  efforts  to  squeeze  moisture 
out  of  dust.  We  are  entirely  persuaded,  in- 
deed, that  if  he  had  allowed  his  mind  to 
work  more  freely,  and  had  not  been  for  ever 
forcing  it  out  of  its  bent  in  obedience  to 
rules,  he  would  have  found  in  his  personal 
emotions  a  surer  index  of  what  would  inter- 
est the  world.  The  main  trivialities  are  at- 
tended almost  invariably  by  paltry  accesso- 
ries which,  far  from  being  necessary  to  the 
development  of  his  design,  are  in  every  way 
a  clog  upon  it.    A  strong  instance,  and  yet 


very  little  stronger  than  a  hupdred  besides, 
occurs  in  all  the  early  versions  of  The 
Thorn  :— 

*  And  to  the  left,  three  yards  beyond. 
You  pee  a  little  muddy  pond 
Of  water  never  (fry ; 
Tve  measured  it  from  side  to  ride, 
'Tis  three  feet  long,  and  two  feet  wide.' 

In  the  sequel  no  use  whatever  is  made  of 
these  accurate  measurements  :  they*  are  in- 
troduced for  their  own  intrinsic  interest,  and 
answer  no  other  purpose. 

It  might  be  supposed  that,  descending  to 
the  humblest  details  of  the  lowest  person- 
ages, his  portraits  would  be  transcripts  of 
nature.  This,  however,  is  seldom  the  case. 
He  describes  feelings  with  accuracy  and 
minuteness,  but  they  are  not  the  feelings  of 
the  poor.  As  he  made  his  Wanderer  the 
sentimental  sort  of  pedler  he  fancied  he 
should  have  been  himself,  so  on  all  other 
occasions  he  attended  less  to  what  was  likely 
to  be  thought  by  his  characters  than  to  what 
he  should  have  thought  in  the  same  circum- 
stances. His  very  principles  of  composition 
were  opposed  to  dramatic  truth.  His  aim 
being  to  exalt  and  color  everything  from  his 
own  imagination,  the  individuality  of  traits 
und  incidents  is  apt  to  be  lost  in '  the  ^recon- 
struct lion.  Hence,  too,  another  of  his  pecu- 
liarities— that  he  is  seldom  or  never  carried 
away  by  his  sympathies.  Instead  of  identi- 
fying himself  with  the  sorrows  of  his  agents, 
and  receiving  their  hearts  into  his  own,  he 
appears  to  stand  apart,  and  to  consider  them 
as  subjects  for  poetic  and  philosophic  display. 
It  is  a  blot  even  upon  the  masterly  History 
of  Margaret,  in  The  Excursion,  that  her  woes 
are  set  forth  with  a  stoical  calmness.  In 
general,  the  want  of  fervor  in  our  poet  pro- 
duces lukewarmness  in  his  reader;  but  he 
has  told  bis  tale  in  this  instance  with  such 
pathetic  power,  that  his  contemplative  com- 
posure has  a  painful  effect,  from  the  mind 
missing  the  assuaging  influence  of  genial 
pity.  Most  of  his  happiest  poetry  upon 
character  is  contained  in  The  Excursion.  In 
the  Ballads  the  human  traits  are  usually  in- 
significant, and  the  poetry  is  in  the  sweet  re- 
flections they  elicit. 

But  we  agree  with  Wordsworth  in  his 
latest  opinion,  and  think  that  the  portions  in 
which  he  treats  of  man  are  inferior  to  those 
in  which  he  deals  with  nature.  The  latter 
have  a  two-fold  claim  to  pre-eminence,  as 
being  best  in  themselves  and  by  far  the  most 
original.  Other  poets  have  excelled  him  in 
the  vividness  of  their  descriptions  and  in  the 
power  of  conveying  the  emotion  ^VtaS*^ 
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actual  scene  creates  in  the  beholder,  but  the 
glory  of  Wordsworth  is  to  have  brought  the 
mind  into  a  deeper,  livelier,  and  more  intelli- 
gent sympathy  with  the  inanimate  world. 

•  To  every  natural  form,  rock,  fruit,  or  flower, 
Even  the  loose  stones  that  cover  the  highway, 
1  gave  a  moral  life :  I  saw  them  feel, 
Or  linked  them  to  some  feeling.' 

Every  lover  of  his  works  can  learn  from  them 
to  do  the  same,  and  the  conferring  an  addi- 
tional sense  could  hardly  open  a  wider  ave- 
nue for  the  purest  pleasure.  A  vast  amount 
of  poetry,  which  is  finer,  as  verse,  than  many 
of  the  effusions  of  Wordsworth,  is  on  this 
account  far  beneath  them  in  the  permanent 
effects  on  the  heart  and  understanding.  There 
are  myriads  in  the  condition  of  Peter  Bell : — 

*  A  primrose  by  a  river's  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 
And  it  was  nothing  more'— 

and  the  strains  which  succeed  in  making  it 
something  more — which  teach  the  power  of 
nature,  and  develop  all  its  resources — have  a 
merit  and  a  use  superior  to  the  excellence  of 
mere  literary  execution.  It  was  with  some 
such  meaning  that  Sir  James  Mackintosh  said 
to  Madame  de  Stael,  '  Wordsworth  is  not  a 
great  poet,  but  he  is  the  greatest  man 
among  poets.'  In  turning  negligently  over 
the  leaves  of  his  volumes,  the  eye  is  most 
impressed  by  his  numerous  abortive  attempts; 
but  no  one  ever  fairly  drank  in  the  spirit  of 
his  musings  upon  nature  without  acknow- 
ledging that  he  had  infused  a  soul  into  the 
body  of  the  universe. 

The  Sonnets  are  a  distinct  department  of 
his  works.  Wordsworth,  who  borrowed  lit- 
tle, takes  more  from  Milton  than  from  any 
one  else.  He  has  frequently  imitated  the 
turn  of  sentences,  and  adopted  many  phra- 
ses ;  but  the  best  use  he  made  of  him  was 
to  frame  his  sonnets  upon  Milton's  model. 
He  has  never  attained  to  the  austere  gran- 
deur of  the  sublime  imprecation  upon  the 
persecuting  Piedmontese.  The  instrument 
jn  his  hands  partakes  more  of  the  character 
of  the  lute  than  the  trumpet,  and  in  his 
most  successful  specimens  he  is  not  much 
behind  his  master  in  sweetness  and  simpli- 
city. But  as  simplicity  easily  degenerates 
into  poverty,  Wordsworth  has  not  avoided 
his  besetting  failing  in  his  sonnets.  No 
idea  was  too  insignificant  for  the  honor,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  consummate  beauty  of 
many  of  these  pieces,  a  large  number  of 
them  are  insipid  to  the  last  degree.  It  is 
not  m  uousmi  defect  in  the  best  for  the  end 


to  be  inferior  to  the  beginning  and  middle. 
The  thought  was  exhausted  before  the  space 
was  filled. 

The  Sonnets  are  among  the  smoothest  of 
Wordworth's  compositions.  In  Guilt  and 
Sorrow,  and  a  few  of  his  minor  productions, 
his  rhymed  verse  is  melodious,  but  his  ear 
was  not  exacting,  and  his  poems  on  the 
whole  are  deficient  ra  harmony.  Like  Cole- 
ridge, from  whom  he  had  probably  acquired 
the  habit,  he  recited  verse  in  a  chanting 
fashion,  which  would  have  given  fune  to 
prose.  Coleridge,  with  his  perfect  ear  and 
his  .love  of  luxury  of  sound,  employed  it  to 
render  music  more  musical ;  but,  by  smooth-  ' 
ing  over  asperities,  and  imparting  increased 
volume  to  a  slender  strain,  it  led  Words- 
worth to  rest  satisfied  with  faulty  metre. 
Worse  than  the  want  of  sweetness  was  his 
fondness  for  the  jingle  of  double  rhymes. 
There  are  more  of  them,  we  believe,  in  his 
works  than  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  poe- 
try of  his  predecessors  put  together,  and 
they  disturb  some  of  his  most  graceful  con- 
ceptions by  a  painful  similitude  to  the  ca- 
dence of  singsong  ditties. 

There  is  nothing  for  which  Wordsworth 
has  been  more  frequently  censured  than  his 
want  of  finish  of  style — and  there  was  no 
charge  that  he  was  more  eager  to  repel.  He 
said  that  he  yielded  to  none  in  love  for  his 
art — that  he  worked  at  it  with  reverence, 
affection,  and  industry — and  that  he  never 
left  off  laboring  a  line  till  he   had  brought 
it  up  to  his  notions  of  excellence.    The  great 
pains  he  took  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt ;  the 
sole  question  is,  to  what  extent  his  efforts 
were  successful.     He  has  some  of  the  most 
magical  lines  and  stanzas  which  are  to  be 
met  with  in  the  whole  body  of  litrature;  and 
ideas  which  seemed  almost  to  defy  expres- 
sion are  not  unfrequently  conveyed  in  the 
simplest,  clearest,  and  happiest  phrases.  But 
these  beauties  only  enhance  regret  for  his  in- 
ordinate quantity  of  feeble  verse.     The  prin- 
cipal reason  of  the  defect  was  his  insufficient 
command  of  language.     He  confesses,  as  we 
have  mentioned  before,  that  he  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  express  himself  in  prose  ;  and  his  let- 
ters are  a  conclusive  proof  how  rarely  ner- 
vous,  idiomatic   English  dropped  naturally 
from  his  pen.     He  has  shown  in  entire  po- 
ems, as  well  as  in  particular  passages,  that 
he  could  force  chaste  and  polished  diction 
into  his  service — but  it  did  not  come  readily; 
and  either  his  skill  was  often  baffled  or  even 
his  patience  failed.     His  limited  rescources 
are  especially  conspicuous  in  his  continual 
introduction    of    mean    expletives  for  the 
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sake  of  eking  oat  the  metre  or  providing  a 
rhyme. 

'  On  a  fair  prospect  some  have  looked, 
And  felt,  as  I  have  heard  them  say, 
As  if  the  moving  time  had  been 
A  thing  as  steadfast  as  the  scene 
On  which  they  gazed  themselves  away!' 

The  '  I  have  heard  them  say/  which  enfee- 
bles this  charming  stanza,  is  the  more  dis- 
pleasing that  the  poet  is  speaking  in  his  own 
person;  and  obviously  from  his  own  expe- 
rience. The  examples  are  set  so  thick  that 
it  would  be  as  easy  to  adduce  five  hundred 
as  one,  and,  indeed,  the  very  form  of  speech 
we  have  quoted,  varied  to  '  They  will  say, ' 
and  '  You'd  have  said,  '  occurs  again  and 
again.  The  habit  of  reiterating  the  same 
phrase  in  two  or  three  successive  lines,  which 
amounts  in  him  to  an  offensive  mannerism, 
was  another  resource  to  supply  the  compa- 
rative scan  tineas  of  his  vocabulary.  A  soli- 
tary specimen  will  illustrate  the  usage,  but 
it  is  its  constant  recurrence  which  renders  it 
repulsive. 

'  For  joy  he  cannot  hold  the  bridle, 
For  joy  his  head  and  heels  are  idle, 
He's  idle  all  for  very  joy.' 

Some  of  the  minor  pieces,  as  The  Thorn, 
are  half  made  up  of  the  changes  rung  upon 
a  surplusage  of  colloquial  common- places. 
Though  he  termed  the  frequent  inversions  in 
the  works  of  brother  poets  a  want  of  re- 
spect for  the  reader,  his  own  are  incessant, 
and  of  the  most  barbarous  kind.  It  seems 
as  if  their  wanting  the  sanction  of  custom 
had  led  him  to  fancy  that  they  were  not  in- 
versions at  all.  That  none  of  these  blemishes 
proceeded  from  haste  is  the  strongest  evi- 
dence of  his  imperfect  mastery  over  diction, 
and  that  they  were  not  faults  of  impetuosity 
is  also  the  cause  that  they  are  seldom  ac- 
companied by  the  vigor  and  animation  which 
atone  for  so  many  slips  of  fiery  composers. 

Wordsworth  professed  that  his  chief  am- 
bition had  been  to  write  in  pure,  intelligible 
English.  His  sonnets  seldom  depart  from 
this  standard,  and,  though  the  language  of 
the  ballads  is  often  far  enough  from  classic, 
it  is  abundantly  clear.  In  his  blank- verse, 
however,  he  often  indulged  in  the  oppressive 
magniloquence  of  his  worst  prose,  and  he  is 
then  among  the  least  perspicuous  of  poets. 
His  obscurity  arises  in  part  from  the  vague- 
ness of  bis  doctrines,  but  more  from  the 
darkness  of  the  lantern  in  which  he  buries 
his  light. 

It  is  constantly  asserted  that  he  effected  a 
reform  in  the  language  of  poetry,  that  he 
ftyind  the  public   bigoted  to  a  vicious  and 


flowery  diction  which  seemed  to  mean  a  great 
deal  and  really  meant  nothing,  and  that  he 
led  them  back  to  sense  and  simplicity.  The 
claim  appears  to  us  to  be  a  fanciful  assump- 
tion, refuted  by  the  facts  of  literary  history. 
Feebler  poetasters  were  no  doubt  read  when 
Wordsworth  began  to  write  than  would  now 
command  an  audience,  however  small,  but 
they  had  no  real  hold  upon  the  public,  and 
Cowper  was  the  only  popular  bard  of  the 
day.  His  masculine  and  unadorned  English 
was  relished  in  every  cultivated  circle  in  the 
land,  and  Wordsworth  was  the  child,  and  not 
the  father  of  a  reaction,  which,  after  all,  has 
been  greatly  exaggerated.  Goldsmith  was 
the  most  celebrated  of  Cowper's  immediate 
predecessors,  and  it  will  not  be  pretended 
that  The  Deserted  Village  and  The  Traveller 
are  among  the  specimens  of  inane  phrase- 
ology. Burns  had  died  before  Wordsworth 
attracted  notice ;  the  beautiful  Peasant's  per- 
formances were  admired  by  none  more  than 
by  Wordsworth  himself :  were  they  not 
already  far  more  popular  than  the  Lake  poet's 
have  ever  been — or  ever  will  be  ? — and  were 
they,  in  any  respect  or  degree,  tinged  with 
the  absurdities  of  the  Hayley  school  ?  When 
we  come  forward  we  find  that  the  men  of  the 
generation  were  Scott,  Byron,  Moore,  Camp- 
bell, Crabbe,  and  one  or  two  others.  Words- 
worth himself  was  little  read  in  compari- 
son, and,  if  he  had  anything  to  do  with  wean- 
ing the  public  from  their  vitiated  predilec- 
tions, it  must  have  been  through  his  influence 
on  these  more  popular  ^oets,  whose  works 
represented  the  reigning  taste  of  the  time. 
But  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  not  a 
single  one  of  them  had  formed  his  style  upon 
that  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  or  The  Excursion. 
Lord  Byron,  during  his  residence  in  Switzer- 
land, was  imbued  through  Shelley  with  some 
of  Wordsworth's  characteristic  feeling  for 
Nature,  which  may  be  palpably  traced  in  the 
third  canto  of  Childe  Harold  composed  at  the 
period.  The  style  of  the  noble  poet,  how- 
ever, bad  been  fixed  long  before,  and  dis- 
played in  more  than  one  immortal  production. 
Wordsworth,  in  fact,  always  spoke  of  Byron's 
language  with  unmeasured  reprehension,  and 
said  that  a  critical  review  of  it  ought  to  be 
written  to  guard  others  from  imitating  it.  He 
was  equally  emphatic  in  his  censure  of  Scott 
— and  between  the  diction  of  Moore  and  that 
of  the  Lake  bard,  there  was  no  more  resem- 
blance than  between  water  and  perfume. 
Campbell,  far  from  condescending  to  glean 

I  from  the  effusions  of  Grasmere  and  Rydal, 
was  among  their  uncompromising  oppo- 
nents. 
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Whatever  influence  Wordsworth  may  have 
exercised  on  poetic  style,  be  it  great  or 
•mall,  was  by  deviating  in  practice  from  the 
principles  of  composition  for  which  he  con- 
tended. Both  his  theory,  and  the  poems 
which  illustrate  it,  continue  to  this  hour  to  be 
all  but  universally  condemned.  He  resolved 
to  write  as  the  lower  orders  talked ;  and 
though  where  the  poor  are  the  speakers  it 
would  be  in  accordance  with  strict  dramatic 
propriety,  the  system  would  not  be  tolerated 
in  serious  poetry.  The  example  of  Shaks- 
peare  dispenses  with  argument.  His  charac- 
ters are  acknowledged  to  be  nature  itself,  but 
their  language  in  his  Tragedies  is  not  that 
which  is  spoken  by  ordinary  men.  It  is  the 
richly  metaphorical  style  of  Shakspeare  him- 
self, which  could  never  have  been  general 
unless  in  a  world  of  transcendent  pdets. 
Yet  the  discrepancy  pleases  instead  of  offend- 
ing, because  all  the  characters  display  the 
passions  which  are  proper  to  their  situation, 
and  with  just  so  much  greater  power  and 
effect  as  Shakspeare's  poetry  was  above  com- 
mon prose.  Wordsworth's  rule,  however, 
did  not  stop  at  the  wording  of  dialogues. 
He  maintained  that  the  colloquial  language 
of  rustics  was  the  rodst  philosophical  and  en- 
,  during  which  the  Dictionary  affords,  and  the 
fittest  for  verse  of  every  description.  Any 
one  who  mixes  with  the  common  people  can 
decide  for  himself  whether  their  conversation 
is  wont  to  exhibit  more  propriety  of  language 
than  the  sayings  of  a  Johnson  or  the  speeches 
of  aBurke.  If  it  were  really  the  case,  it  would 
follow  that  literary  cultivation  is  an  evil,  and 
that  we  ought  to  learn  English  of  our  plough- 
boys,  and  not  of  our  Shakspeares  and  Mi  lions. 
But  there  can  be  no  risk  in  asserting  that  the 
vocabulary  of  rustics  is  rude  and  meagre, 
and  their  discourse  negligent,  diffuse,  and 
weak.  The  vulgarisms,  which  are  the  most 
racy,  vigorous,  and  characteristic  part  of  their 
speech,  Wordsworth  admitted  must  be  drop- 
ped, iind  either  he  must  have  substituted 
equivalent  expressions,  when  the  language 
•ceases  to  be  that  of  the  poor,  or  he  roust 
have  put  up  with  a  stock  of  words  which, 
after  all  these  deductions,  would  have  been 
scarcely  more  copious  than  that  of  a  South 
Sea  savage.  When  his  finest  verse  is  brought 
to  the  test  of  his  principle,  they  agree  no 
better  than  light  and  darkness.  Here  is  his 
way  of  describing  the  effects  of  the  pealing 
organ  in  King's  College  Chapel,  with  its « self- 
poised  roof, scooped  into  ten  thousand  cells:" 

'But  from  the  arms  of  silence — list !  O  list ! 
The  music  bursteth  into  second  life ; 
The  notes  luxuriate,  every  stone  is  kissed 
With  sound,  or  ghost  of  sound,  in  mazy  strife.' 


This  is  to  write  like  a  splendid  poet,  but  it 
is  not  to  write  as  rustics  talk. 

A  second  canon  laid  down  by  Wordsworth 
was,  that  poetic  diction  is,  or  ought  to  be,  in 
all  respects  the  same  with  the  language  of 
prose ;  and  as  prose  has  a  wide  range  and 
numbers  among  its  triumphs  such  luxuriant 
eloquence  as  that  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  the 
principle,  if  just,  would  be  no  less  available 
for  the  advocates  of  ornamented  verse  than 
for  the  defence  of  the  homely  style,  of  the 
Lyrical  Ballads.  But  the  proposition  is  cer- 
tainly too  broadly  stated,  and,  though  the 
argument  holds  good  for  the  adversary,  be- 
cause the  phraseology  which  is  not  too  rich 
for  prose  can  never  be  considered  too  tawdry 
for  poetry,  yet  it  will  not  warrant  the  con- 
clusions of  Wordsworth  that  poetry  should 
never  rise  above  prose,  or  disdain  to  descend 
to  its  lowest  level.  The  great  mass  of  the 
English  tongue  is  common  ground,  but  there 
are  images  which  would  sound  affected  out 
of  poetry,  and,  still  more  frequently,  there 
are  combinations  of  words  which  would  ap- 
pear mean  in  verse.  Wordsworth's  works, 
notwithstanding  his  horror  of  poetic  phra- 
seology, present  examples  in  the  first  kind 
as  well  as  the  second. 

*  Evening  now  unbinds  the  fetters 
Fashioned  by  the  glowing  light,* 

would  be  a  fantastic  mode  of  saying,  in  any 
description  of  prose,  that  the  coolness  of  eve- 
ning restored  the  activity  suspended  by  the 
sultriness  of  the  day — and  wequestion  wheth- 
er the  person  exists  who  honestly  believes 
that  the  stanza  which  follows  is  sufficiently 
dignified  for  what  is,  in  design  at  least,  a 
sentimental  poem : — 

*  And  Susan's  growing  worse  and  worse,} 
And  Betty's  in  a  sad  quandary  ; 
And  there's  nobody  to  say 
If  she  must  go,  or  she  must  stay  ! 
— She's  in  a  sad  quandary.' 

Such  was  the  nature  of  the  innovation  for 
'which  Wordsworth  struggled.  In  the  spe- 
cies of  diction  where  he  had  no  precursor  he 
is  never  likely  to  have  any  successor,  and  the 
compositions  of  his  that  promise  to  live  ex- 
hibit a  style  of  which  the  antiquity  is  the 
best  security  that  it  will  never  grow  obsolete. 
No  generation  has  been  so  prolific  in  distin- 
guished poets  as  his  own,  and,  dissenting 
from  the  prediction  that  posterity  will  allot 
him  the  highest  place  in  the  brotherhood,  we 
yet  cannot  question  that  he  will  keep  the 
sufficiently  eminent  station  which  the  world 
has  long  since  assigned  him  amidst  that  il- 
lustrious group. 
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COMMERCIAL  EXCITEMENTS  AND  CRISES. 


Of  the  evils  of  commercial  bubbles,  arising 
from  crude  speculation,  cupidity,  or  a  spirit 
of  gambling,  whereby  the  ignorant,  the  un- 
wary, and  more  frequently  the  avaricious, 
are  entangled  in  meshes  from  which  extrica- 
tion is  hopeless  till  ruin  surrounds  them,  there 
cannot  be  a  question ;  but  such  manias  must 
never  be  confounded  with  commercial  activity, 
even   should   this  sometimes   terminate    in 
individual  ruin  and  temporary  national  suffer- 
ing.    The  benefits  which  have  been  conferred 
on  Britain  through  the  speculative  spirit  of 
our  countrymen,  are  admirably  brought  out 
in  the  following  paper,  read  by  Mr  Francis, 
the  well-known   author  of  the  "  History   of 
the  Bank  of  England,"  at  the  monthly  meet- 
ing of  the  Banking  Institute,  held  in  London 
on  12th   October  last.     Mr  Francis  said,  the 
paper   which   I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
submitting   to  your  notice,  on  commercial 
excitements  and  commercial  crises,  is  partially 
to  raise  a  question  and  partially  to  offer  an 
opinion      By  a  commercial  crisis,  I  do  not 
merely  mean  that  particular  state  of  affairs 
which  for  a  few  days  excites  alarm,   lowers 
prices   and   then  dies   away,  being   known 
popularly  as  a  panic  in  the  money  market ; 
but  I  wish  to  take  a  broader  and  more  ex- 
tended view  of  the  subject,  and  to  remember 
that  a   panic,   denominated  a    commercial 
crisis,  is  but  the  result  of  some  previous  and 
prosperous  period,  which  must  be  taken  into 
due  consideration.     The  fear  of  a  commercial 
crisis  has  become  a  superstition.     The  banker 
and  the  merchant  alike  regard  it  with  dread, 
whilst  the  legislator  passes  acts  of  parliament 
to   prevent  it,  as  if  there  were  something 
unnatural  in  an  accumulated  capital  forming 
new  markets,  or  as  if  members  of  parliament 
oould  change  the  laws  of  nature  by  the  laws  of 
man.  The  topic  is  one  of  peculiar  interest  to  our 
own  class,  and  in  venturing  to  suggest  that  the 
financial   excitements   and  panics  which  from 
time  to  time  have  been  recorded  have  been  pro-> 
ductive  of  much  good  in  their  ulterior  results, 
it  is  not  because  the  evil  which  they  have 
created  is  denied,  but  because  it  is  probable 
the  evil  has  been  too  exclusively  considered, 


and  that  the  good  which  has  followed  has 
been  almost,  if  not  entirely,  forgotten.  For 
I  need  not  tell  you  that,  in  business  as  out 
of  business,  we  are  prone  to  forget  the  good 
we  receive,  and  magnify  the  evil  we  endure. 
It  need  not  be  said  that  panics,  the  result  of 
commercial  crises,  are  now  fairly  naturalized 
among  us.  Some  political  economists  there 
are  who  say  that  we  owe  them  to  what  has 
been  called  the  devilish  bill  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  in  1819  ;  but,  in  truth,  they  were  patent 
to  the  country  a  century  before,  for  they 
occurred  in  1694,  in  1720,  in  1772,  in  1785, 
1793,  1797,  1808,  1811,  1816,  1825,  1835, 
1839,  and  the  last,  not  least,  in  1847.  We 
have  seen  them,  and  we  have  suffered  by 
them ;  and  although  it  would  be  wrong  to 
attempt  to  deny  the  sad  and  even  terrible 
consequences  of  those  epochs,  I  yet  am  willing 
to  believe  that  if  the  good  did  not  outba- 
lance the  evil,  at  least  that  the  shield  has  a 
white  as  well  as  a  black  side ;  and  taking 
only  the  one  broad  view  of  the  question, 
that  Great  Britain,  which  has  so  often  been 
said  to  be  ruined  by  these  financial  crises,  has 
yet  made  more  progress  than  any  country  in 
the  world,  I  think  there  are  sufficient  grounds 
for  a  consideration  of  the  opinion  advanced — 
an  opinion  which,  after  all,  is  but  an  elabora- 
tion of  Shakspere's  fine  truth,  that  "  there  is 
a  soul  of  good  in  all  things  evil."  You  need 
not  be  told  that  public  companies  are  neces- 
sarily included  in  the  consideration  of  my 
topic.  They  are  the  offspring  of  commercial 
excitements.  Mr.  Gilbart,  writing  in  1847, 
says,  "  this  is  the  age  of  public  companies ;" 
but  I  hope  to  show  that,  if  it  be  the  age,  it 
is  not  especially  so,  and  that  they  have  al- 
ways been  a  popular  and  favorable  mode  of 
investing  English  capital.  I  will  not  refer  to 
our  old  guilds,  but  to  the  ancient  corpora- 
tions which  at  one  time  engrossed  the  chief 
business  of  the  country.  So  early  as  1294, 
there  were  ten  companies,  to  whom  our 
monarchs  looked  for  money,  and  who  were 
in  return  allowed  a  monopoly  of  various 
trades.  One  of  these  farmed  the  customs  of 
England,  paying  £20  a-day,  or  about  £A2AA 
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yearly,  for  that  which  produces  now  21  mil- 
lions. The  discoveries  by  the  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  adventurers  of  those  lands  in  which 
the  gold  of  the  native  was  only  equalled  by 
the  blood -guiltiness  of  the  discoverers,  created 
a  movement  in  trade  very  like  those  animated 
periods  in  our  own  history  which  we  have 
read  of,  and  especially  resembling  that 
through  which  we  are  now  passing. 

The  form  which  this  excitement  took  300 
years  ago  was  the  joint-stock  company. 
These,  endowed  with  special  privileges,  be- 
came very  numerous,  were  of  the  utmost 
service  in  introducing  the  trade  of  the  country 
to  new  lands,  and  in  undertaking  commercial 
maritime  expeditions,  which  could  only  have 
been  compassed  by  the  capital  of  a  great 
and  united  body.  I  know  that  these  com- 
panies are  now  regarded  almost  as  mythic, 
or  at  least  as  monopolies  which,  long  passed 
away,  ought  never  to  have  been  granted  ;  but 
an  examination  of  their  proceedings  will  prove 
that  they  were  missionaries  in  the  cause  of 
commerce,  and  pioneers  in  the  cause  of 
civilization ;  that  they  discovered  new  lands, 
and  introduced  us  to  their  trade ;  that  they 
penetrated  the  interior  of  old  countries,  and 
purchased  mercantile  privileges  by  personal 
suffering.  To  be  a  member  of  one  of  these 
companies  then,  was  something  like  being  a 
director  of  the  East  India  Company  now. 
It  was  sought  as  an  honor  by  all  the  first- 
class  merchants,  because  they  received  very 
important  privileges  from  being  admitted  of 
the  various  bodies  of  merchant  adventurers. 
These  companies  arose  from  commercial  ex- 
citements ;  and  to  convince  you  that  they 
have  been  a  public  good,  I  will  recall  to  your 
recollection  that  the  Russia  Company  fairly 
opened  the  important  trade  we  now  enjoy 
with  the  Baltic,  and  that  it  produced  great 
and  exclusive  benefits  for  the  English  mer- 
chant. The  Turkey  Company  followed, 
opened  the  trade  with  the  Bosphorus,  proving 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  our  commerce ; 
and  though  Adam  Smith  called  it  an 
••oppressive  monopoly"  in  1770,  yet  this  is 
only  another  evidence  that  the  benefit  of  one 
century  may  be  the  bane  of  the  next.  I  will 
not  weary  you  further  than  to  repeat  that 
these,  with  the  East  India  Company,  the 
African  Company  (which  traded  to  the  coast 
of  Guinea),  the  Hamburgh,  the  Greenland, 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  are  all  additional 
proofs  that  the  virtues  of  public  companies 
were  recognized  ceuturies  ago  ;  and  that  they 
all  successively  arose  during  an  excitement 
caused  by  abnormal  years ;  and  they  also 
tead  to  prove  that  then,  as  at  a  later  period, 


an  accumulated  capital  found  in  these  com- 
panies at  once  a  new  vent  for  its  gains  and  a 
new  channel  for  adventure.  And  the  com- 
mercial excitements  of  the  last  century  have 
so  increased  the  system,  that  we  owe  all  our 
great  works  to  them.  "  Public  companies," 
says  Mr.  Gilbart, "  now  occupy  a  distinguished 
place  in  our  social  economy.  We  receive 
our  education  in  schools  and  colleges  founded 
by  public  companies.  We  commence  active 
life  by  opening  an  account  with  a  banking 
company.  We  insure  our  lives  and  property 
with  an  insurance  company.  We  avail  our- 
selves of  docks  and  harbors,  bridges  and 
canals,  constructed  by  public  companies. 
One  company  paves  our  streets,  another  sup- 
plies us  with  water,  and  a  third  enlightens 
us  with  gas.  If  we  wish  to  travel,  there 
are  railway  companies,  and  steam- boat  com- 
panies, and  navigation  companies,  ready  to 
whirl  us  to  every  part  of  the  earth ;  and  when, 
after  all  this  turmoil,  we  arrive  at  our  journey's 
end,  cemetery  companies  wait  to  receive  our 
remains  and  take  tidings  of  our  bones."  Such 
being  the  case,  I  beg  to  remind  you  that  to 
financial  epochs  we  owe  these  many  benefits, 
and  that,  at  each  period  of  financial  excite- 
ment, men  with  minds  in  advance  of  their 
day  have  brought  forward  new  ideas,  which, 
ridiculed  and  rejected  at  the  time,  have 
ultimately  been  very  successful.  For  it  is 
not  because  a  new  idea  seems  to  pass  away 
that  it  is  lost.  The  laws  of  God  are  as  fixed 
in  commerce  as  in  nature.  No  great  design 
arises  in  its  full  fruition  at  once.  First  the 
blade,  and  then  the  ear,  and  then  the  full 
corn  in  the  ear ;  and  this  order  has  been 
maintained  with  all  the  great  mercantile 
designs  of  which  we  shall  have  to  treat 

The  earliest  example  to  be  named  is  one 
with  which  you  are  intimately  acquainted. 
Prior  to  1694,  the  want  of  a  great  bank  had 
been  felt.  At  various  periods  presumed  to 
be  favorable  to  their  adoption,  certain  plans 
for  a  corporate  bank  had  been  proposed. 
For  many  years  William  Paterson  had  regis- 
tered such  a  project  in  his  great  brain ;  and 
for  many  years,  too,  abortive  efforts  had 
been  made  to  establish  it;  but  it  was  not 
until  a  very  general  commercial  excitement 
in  1694  had  stimulated  men's  minds,  and 
disposed  them  to  risk  their  money,  that  J*e 
corporation  to  which  I  am  proud  to  belong 
came  with  its  capital  and  its  credit  to  sup- 
port a  Protestant  government  and  a  new  dy- 
nasty. And  to  this  period  we  are  indebted 
for  other  banking  ideas,  which  were  then 
held  but  lightly,  but  which  have  since  been 
adopted.    Among  them,  a  bank  of  credit. 
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Now  this,  with  the  advanced  financial  know- 
ledge of  1850,  is  legitimate  enough  ;  but,  in 
1694,  it  was  a  heretical  inroad  on  the  ortho- 
doxy of  banking.  And  yet  this  bank  only 
proposed  to  do  what  has  since  been  done  by 
all  bankers — receiving  money  in  London, 
and  granting  letters  of  credit  in  various  parts 
of  England;  and  this  was  certainly  more 
necessary  during  a  period  of  unsafe  travel- 
ling than  now.  Thus  the  first  movement 
was  made  in  joint-stock  banking  during  this 
commercial  crisis ;  the  first  joint-stock  bank 
was  established,  and  a  new  thought  thrown 
out,  to  be  carried  into  effect  a  century  later. 
In  1720  there  was  another  period  of  ex- 
citement ;  and  to  this  we  are  indebted  for 
some  new  ideas  on  the  principle  of  assurance, 
which  are  not  even  yet  adopted,  and  to 
which  I  will  presently  refer.  In  the  mean- 
time let  me  rescue  the  South  Sea  era  from 
the  prevalent  opinion  that  all  the  companies 
were  fallacious.  Instead  of  this,  there  were 
not  10  per  cent,  of  bubbles  in  proportion  to 
the  legitimate  proposals  which  a  succeeding 
generation  has  sanctioned.  There  were 
twelve  for  fisheries ;  there  were  twelve  for 
insurances;  there  were  four  water  compa- 
nies ;  there  were  eleven  for  trading  with 
America;  there  were  ten  for  the  improve- 
ment of  land ;  there  were  four  for  making 
harbors  and  forming  or  improving  rivers; 
there  were  eight  for  manufacturing  silks  and 
.muslins  ;  there  were  fifteen  for  the  advance- 
ment or  production  of  metals;  and  there 
were  scores  of  others  equally  just  in  princi- 
ple. Some  of  the  companies  sound  curious 
enough.  Thus  for  planting  mulberry- trees 
and  breeding  silk-worms  in  Chelsea  Park 
may  appear  Utopian ;  but  here  the  intentions 
were  honest,  as  2000  trees  were  actually 
planted,  and  many  expensive  edifices  erected. 
For  building  hospitals  for  bastard  children 
seems  a  strange  commercial  speculation ;  and 
for  importing  a  number  of  large  jackasses 
from  Spain,  in  order  to  propagate  a  superior 
kind  of  mule  in  England,  equally  so.  But  it 
was  meant  to  be  acted  on,  as  I  find  that 
marsh  lands  were  bought  near  Woolwich,  by 
a  clergyman  who  was  deeply  interested  in 
this  proceeding.  You  have  heard  that  twelve 
insurance  companies  were  brought  forward, 
the  first  great  movement  being  made  in  this 
principle,  and  the  first  idea  of  several  modes 
and  methods  of  assurance  which  are  now  in 
existence  being  then  suggested.  .  One  was 
called  an  insurance  against  losses  by  serv- 
ants, and  this  idea,  1  have  every  reason  to 
believe,  originated  the  earliest  guarantee 
fund.    At  this  period,  there  was  also  pro- 


1  posed  a  company  for  the  insurance  and  im- 
provement of  children's  fortunes — an  idea 
now  carried  out  with  great  satisfaction. 
There  was  a  company  for  insuring  debts — 
and  this  proposition  has  lately  been  mooted, 
and  may  possibly  be  successful.  There  was 
a  plan  for  a  mutual  marine  assurance ;  and 
when  we  reflect  how  well  the  mutual  princi- 
ple has  worked  with  lives,  it  is  not  utterly 
impossible  to  work  it  equally  well  with  ships. 
Nor  would  it  be  very  surprising  to  see  this 
plan  taken  up  by  some  bold  projector,  en- 
deavoring to  benefit  in  1852,  by  the  rejected 
proposal  of  1720.  There  were  insurance 
companies  against  housebreaking  and  high- 
waymen ;  and  I  do  not  know  why  laws  sim- 
ilar to  those  which  regulate  life  should  not 
also  regulate  robbery.  Of  course,  these 
proposals  wese  pronounced  worthless;  but 
the  life  and  the  fire  companies  were  ridiculed 
also,  and  these  we  know  are  tried  and  true. 
On  the  former  it  was  remarked  :— 

"  Come  all  ye  generous  husbands  with  your 
wives, 
Insure  round  sums  on  your  precarious  lives, 
That  to  your  comfort,  when  you're  dead  and 

rotten. 
Your  widows  may  be  rich  when  you're  forgot- 
ten." 

While,  with  regard  to  the  fire  companies, 
it  was  said  : — 

"  Projecting,  sure,  must  be  a  gainful  trade, 
Since  all  the  elements  are  bubbles  made ; 
They're  right  that  gull  us  with  the  dread  of  fire, 
For  fear  makes  greater  fools  than  fond  desire." 

I  do  not  give  these  for  the  force  of  their 
satire,  but  because  they  prove  that  both  life 
and  fire  assurance  were  regarded  by  the  pub- 
lic as  absurd  and  impracticable,  always  des- 
tined at  a  later  period  to  be  among  the  most 
important  institutions  of  the  land.  During 
this  period,  further  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
assurance  were  started.  "Any  persons," 
says  an  advertisement  of  the  day,  "  by  pay- 
ing 2s.  on  their  entrance  for  a  policy  and 
stamps,  and  2s.  towards  all  marriages  till 
their  own,  when  the  number  is  full,  will  se- 
cure to  themselves  £200."  Another  was 
called  a  baptismal  assurance,  in  which  each 
subscriber  was  to  pay  2s.  6d.  towards  each 
infant  baptized,  until  he  had  one  of  his  own, 
when  he  was  to  receive  £200 — a  tempting 
inducement  to  the  honors  of  paternity.  If 
I  appear  somewhat  urgent  on  the  subject  of 
assurance,  it  is  because  we  owe  it  in  a  very 
decided  manner  to  commercial  excitements ; 
and  because  I  can  fortify  my  opinion  of  its 
importance  with  that  of  Mr.  fie  Mor&ft 
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Bay 8,  "Though  its  theory  has  as  yet  been 
only  applied  to  the  reparation  of  the  evils 
arising  from  storm,  fire,  premature  death,  and 
diseased  old  age,  yet  there  is  no  placing  a 
limit  to  the  extensions  which  its  applications 
might  receive,  if  the  public  were  fully  aware 
of  its  principles,  and  of  the  safety  with 
which  it  might  be  practised." 

Another  beneficial  result  of  the  periods  to 
which  your  attention  is  drawn  may  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  men  give  more  liberally.  It 
is  a  most  notable  truth,  that  after  a  somewhat 
close  investigation  of  the  subject,  about  80 
per  cent,  of  the  charities  of  England  appear 
to  have  emanated  directly  or  indirectly  from 
similar  periods.  Nor  is  this  very  wonderful. 
A  full  purse  often  makes  a  full  heart.  A 
man  with  a  good  account  at  his  banker's  has 
a  character  to  maintain ;  and,  more  than  that, 
Providence  has  so  ordained  that  it  is  our  in- 
terest to  give.  It  happens,  therefore,  some- 
times that  the  money  which  is  'made  by  a 
bubble  becomes  a  tangible  fact,  and  not  the 
least  of  the  advantages  which  arose  from  the 
South  Sea  scheme  was  the  huge  endowment 
of  Guy's  Hospital  by  Thomas  Guy.  The 
purchase  of  seamen's  tickets,  and  the  specu- 
lations in  South  Sea  stock,  were  turned  by 
the  shrewd  Bible  contractor  to  great  account. 
One  of  his  biographers  says,  "  from  the  South 
Sea  bubble,  with  characteristic  tact,  he  drew 
off  in  time  with  his  gains,  being  one  of  the 
few  whom  that  gigantic  fraud  and  folly  bene- 
fited." £220,000  was  the  residue  he  left 
for  its  use ;  and,  when  we  remember  that 
the  annual  income  of  the  hospital  he  found- 
ed is  now  £25,000,  how  great  an  amount  of 
good  to  the  poor  and  the  sick  is  included  in 
these  figures ! 

Before  I  conclude  with  this  epoch,  let  me 
once  more  allude  to  the  facts  that  numbers  of 
the  projects  of  1620  were  founded  on  sound 
mercantile  principles.  For  raising  hemp  and 
flax  at  home ;  for  bringing  pure  water  to  Lon- 
don ;  for  the  improvement  of  refining  sugar, 
were  surely  not  impracticable  benefits.  Nor, 
though  the  company  for  making  silver  from 
lead  was  especially  ridiculed,  and  though  it 
afforded  many  a  joke  about  the  transmutation 
of  metals  and  the  philosopher's  stone,  the  com- 
pany was  not  really  absurd  in  what  it  pro- 
posed to  do.  For  I  find  in  a  paper  read  be- 
fore the  Antiquarian  Society,  that  for  several 
centuries  silver  had  been  extracted  from  lead, 
and  that  it  was  the  subject  of  at  least  one  le- 
galenactment.  Only  sixteen  years  before  this 
company  was  started,  Macpherson,  speaking 
of  the  Mine  Adventurers'  Company,  says, 
''From lead  they  extracted  considerable  quan- 


tities of  silver ;"  while  Mr.  M  'Culloch  calculates 
the  entire  produce  of  silver  from  lead  to  be 
200,000  ounces.  Yet  what  a  fruitful  subject 
of  wit  was  this  making  of  lead  into  silver,  for 
Swift  and  the  smaller  deer  of  the  day !  Ano- 
ther positive  benefit  also  arose ;  the  working 
of  tin  plates,  which  had  previously  bean  ef- 
fected in  Germany  only,  came  then  first  into 
operation  in  England,  by  means  of  one  of 
these  said  bubble  companies,  and  has  ever 
since  formed  a  somewhat  important  branch 
of  our  mechanical  operations.  And  all  these 
favorable  symptoms  are  to  be  lost  sight  of, 
because  a  few  people  outrage  common  sense, 
because  there  was  one  company  for  the  insur- 
ance of  female  chastity,  and  another  against 
death  by  drinking  Geneva;  because  there 
was  one  proposal  for  manufacturing  sawdust 
into  deal  boards  without  knots,  and  another 
for  a  general  fishery  for  gudgeons.  The  next 
era  to  which  I  would  call  your  attention  is 
1 793.  And  here  it  seems  as  if  we  were  read- 
ing a  newspaper  of  a  few  years  since.  The 
first  bankruptcy  which  created  suspicion, 
says  Chalmers,  was  that  of  Donald  <fe  Burton. 
They  were,  probably,  what  Cowper  calls 
"  rogues  in  grain,"  as  they  failed  in  conse- 
quence of  corn  speculations.  "  On  Tuesday 
evening,"  continues  the  same  authority,  "  the 
bank  threw  out  the  paper  of  Lane,  Son,  k 
Fraser,  and  the  next  morning  they  stopped 
payment  to  the  amount  of  almost  a  million. " 
There  were  500  bankruptcies  recorded  in  six 
months,  and  100  country  bankers  failed. 
These,  with  their  collateral  evils,  were  cer- 
tainly terrible  occurrences  at  the  time,  and 
we  can  all  sympathize,  for  we  have  all  seen 
something  very  like  it ;  but,  if  we  look  back, 
we  shall  find  that  for  many  years  prior  to  this 
period  capital  had  geen  unlocked — men  were 
seeking  for  fresh  sources  of  investment.  The 
crisis  of  1807  and  1810  produced  also  special 
results.  Life  assurance  societies  were  again 
increased.  In  1805  only  nine  were  in  exist- 
ence, and  they  were  chiefly  proprietary ;  but 
from  1806  to  1808  only  nine  more  were  es- 
tablished. This  period,  also,  stimulated  us  to 
build  bridges.  Among  the  chief  architectu- 
ral glories  of  London,  says  the  "  Athenaeum," 
are  her  bridges.  Rome  can  boast  of  a  finer 
church,  Berlin  a  nobler  museum,  Paris  much 
grander  palaces,  but  what  capital  of  Europe 
can  show  "such  structures  as  span  the 
waters  of  the  Thames  between  Vauxhall  and 
the  Custopi- house  ?  "  Canova  declared  that 
it  was  worth  a  journey  all  the  way  from  Rome 
only  to  see  Waterloo  Bridge.  And  it  is  to 
this  period  that  three  of  these  structures  owe 
their  formation,   Vauxhall,   Waterloo,  and 
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Sonthwark  being  then  originated ;  and  these 
we  have  seen,  though  failures  as  mere  mer- 
cantile speculations,  were  important  additions 
to  the  grandeur  of  the  kingdom.  And,  more 
than  this,  they  circulated,  in  work,  wages,  and 
material,  nearly  two  and  a  half  millions  ster- 
ling ;  and  many  an  artisan  for  many  a  year 
bad  cause  to  bless  the  crisis  which  gave  him 
his  daily  bread. 

I  must  pass  over  minor  excitements  to  ar- 
rive at  that  of  1825.  This  was  preceded  by 
every  symptom  of  prosperity ;  nor  were  these 
symptoms  illusive. 

Up  to  the  remarkable  period  we  are  about 
to  consider,  the  principle  of  public  companies 
bad  been  slowly  but  surely  progressing.  All 
our  great  undertakings  had  been  the  fruits  of 
them ;  and,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  read 
to  you  a  somewhat  remarkable  statement  of 
those  associations  which  were  formed  prior 
to  1824. 


63  canal*,  capiUl,£l2,202,000 

7  docki      ..     ..     6,184,000 

99  inraraiM     ..    30,468,000. 

16  water  companies  2,973,000 


4  VridgM,  oapitel,£2,4&),000 

27  gw  ..  1,630,000 

7  roadi  405,000 

7  Y»riot»     . .  1,530,000 


Of  the  canals,  the  Trent  and  Mersey  paid 
a  dividend  of  75  per  cent,  per  annum ;  the 
Coventry  Canal  paid  44;  the  Stafford  and 
Worcester,  40 ;  the  Mersey  and  Irwell,  35 
per  cent.;  the  Oxford  32;  the  Forth  and 
Clyde,  25.  Seventeen  others  gave  dividends 
varying  from  20  to  10  percent. ;  twenty  paid 
from  10  to  5  per  cent.;  while  thirteen  paid 
dividends  varying  from  5  per  cent,  to  nothing, 
or  were  so  good  as  not  be  in  the  market. 
Of  the  dock  companies,  the  Commercial  paid 
S  1-2;  the  London  4  1-2;  the  West  India, 
10  per  cent. ;  the  assurance  companies,  again, 
paid  dividends  varying  from  10  per  cent, 
downwards ;  while  the  water  companies,  in 
one  or  two  instances,  were  worth  rather  less 
than  nothing,  although  in  many  others  a  few 
shares  formed  a  fortune.  Independently, 
therefore,  of  the  fact  that  public  companies 
had  provided  canals  and  roads  for  our  com- 
merce, docks  to  receive  our  merchandise,  in- 
surance companies  to  comfort  our  widows  and 
children,  water  companies  to  cleanse  us,  and 
gas  to  light  us,  you  have  the  fact — and  you, 
as  financiers,  will  think  it  very  important — 
that  these  companies  produced  good  divi- 
dends to  the  proprietors ;  and  all  these  we 
owed  to  preceding  periods  of  excitement. 
The  natural  result  of  such  success  is  to  be 
found  in  the  proposals  of  1825.  In  taking 
a  retrospect  of  the  schemes  which  were  pro- 
mulgated with  a  veiw  to  discover  their  feasi- 
bility, we  shall  find  that  many  of  them  were 
eminently  successful,  and  that  they  produced 


I  results:  which  can  only  pass  away  with  time. 
First  and  foremost,  let  it  never  be  forgotten 
that  it  opened  free  trade  in  banking,  and  that 
it  produced  joint-stock  banks.  It  made  an 
irruption  into  the  privileges  of  the  Bank  of 
England  charter — privileges  which  Lord 
Liverpool  truly  said  were  growing  out  of 
fashion,  and  which  were  of  no  avail  to  them- 
selves, while  they  only  injured  others.  The 
testimony  is  abundant  as  to  the  evils  of  the 
country  banking  establishments.  You  know 
that,  by  the  law,  as  it  then  stood,  for  the  pro-  - 
tection  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  number 
of  partners  in  any  banking  house  was  limit- 
ed to  six.  There  might  be  less,  said  the  wis- 
dom of  our  ancestors,  but  there  must  not  be 
more.  These  might  be  butchers  or  bakers, 
cobblers  or  cheesemongers,  or  they  might  be 
Killarney  saddlers,  such  as  Mr.  Gilbart  has 
told  us  of;  they  might  be  ignorant  of  bank- 
ing as  the  wares  they  sold ;  yet  the  law  said, 
there  shall  no  bounds  be  put  on  your  issues ; 
you  may  emit  your  notes,  and  deceive  the 
poor  and  provident,  but  ignorant,  man  as 
much  as  you  can  ;  but  if  more  than  six  unite, 
although  you  represent  the  land,  the  wealth, 
and  the  intelligence  of  your  district,  you  shall 
not  give  your  countrymen  the  benefit  of  your 
science,  your  capital,  and  your  knowledge. 

To  you  I  will  not  dilate  on  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  joint-stock  banks  which  super- 
seded the  private  establishments.  I  will 
simply  say,  you  owe  them  to  a  commercial 
panic.  It  was  at  this  period,  too,  that  rail- 
roads, then  another  distinctive  feature  of  our 
island,  were  first  formally  introduced  to  the 
commercial  world,  and  that  the  parent  of  all 
railways  actually  proceeded.  It  was  then 
that  a  Great  Western,  a  Great  Northern,  a 
London  and  Birmingham  Railway,  were  pro- 
posed to  be  carried  into  effect  a  few  years 
later.  And  I  find  that  to  the  plentiful  supply 
of  money,  to  the  large  profits  and  enlarged 
hearts  of  our  countrymen,  in  1824,  we  owe 
mechanics'  institutes.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
enlarge  on  the  immense  advantage  to  the 
mechanic  of  societies  somewhat  similar  to 
your  own  ;  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  overrate 
it;  and  when,  therefore,  you  are  reminded 
that  these  links  of  brotherhood  between  the 
rich  man  and  poor  received  during  this  period 
at  once  their  impulse  and  development,  I  re- 
mind you  of  a  very  notable  fact  in  the  social 
life  of  England.  There  was  scarcely  a  large 
provincial  town  in  which  they  were  not  com- 
menced ;  and  in  July,  1824,  Lord  Brougham 
stated  that  scarcely  three  days  elapsed  with- 
out his  receiving  accounts  of  some  new  ones; 
while  Edward  Irving  declared  they  bad  &«&«&. 
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as  if  by  enchantment,  and  spread  themselves 
over  the  land.  And  if  in  1853  they  are 
dying  almost  as  fast  as  they  were  born, 
it  is  because  from  1825  to  1853  England  has 
made  no  sufficient  attempt  to  educate  her 
sons — because  she  has  not  taught  them  to 
appreciate  those  institutions  which  proposed 
to  raise  them  in  the  scale  of  social  life ;  and 
because,  in  truth,  these  institutions  met  with 
an  apathy  which,  I  trust,  will  not  be  met  with 
you.  Among  the  good  companies  was  the 
.  Australian  Agricultural  Company,  which  I 
know  was  very  serviceable  to  many.  There 
was  the  General  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
now  in  a  flourishing  existence.  The  Provin- 
cial Bank  of  Ireland  took  its  rise  at  this  period. 
The  St.  Katherine  Docks,  eighteen  life  assur- 
ance companies,  with  many  other  propositions 
successfully  carried  out,  which  were  the  fruit 
of  1825.  But  there  were,  besides  this,  many 
that  were  abandoned  then  to  be  contemplated 
now.  There  was  a  canal  and  railway  to  join 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  this,  I  hope, 
we  shall  all  live  to  see.  Steam-boat  com- 
panies were  then  proposed  to  all  the  places 
which  they  now  occupy.  There  was  a  Bri- 
tish Bank,  an  improved  telegraph ;  and  time 
would  fail  me  to  enumerate  the  many  solid 
ideas  which  have  since  received  complete  de- 
velopment. There  were  many,  too,  which  to 
look  back  upon  is  to  mourn.  I  allude  more 
especially  to  the  foreign  mines,  which  sent 
millions  out  of  the  circulation  of  this  country, 
in  a  vain  attempt  to  make  the  exhausted  earth 
renew  its  stores  of  the  precious  metal.  From 
1825  to  1845,  various  other  crises  occurred, 
the  benefits  derived  from  which  were  undeni- 
able ;  and  though  the  railway  era  of  the  lat- 
ter year  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pe- 
riods of  the  kind  we  have  ever  witnessed,  I 
will  not  weary  your  patience  by  especially  re- 
ferring to  it ;  we  are  all  experiencing  its  bene- 
fits. Our  iron  roads  are  messengers  of  civi- 
lization and  commerce,  of  health  and  of  hap- 
{>iness,  to  millions.  They  have  opened  a 
egitimate  mode  of  investment  to  the  grow- 
ing capital  of  England ;  they  have  reduced 
the  weekly  expenses  of  the  poor  man  ;  they 
have  enlarged  the  field  of  exertion  for  the 
rich,  and  I  more  than  suspect  that  they  assist 
joint-stock  banks  in  paying  dividends  of  6  and 
1  per  cent.,  when  discounts  are  at  l£,  and 
money  may  be  had  for  nothing.  It  appears 
also  to  me  that  it  was  every  way  an  improve- 
ment on  the  1825  era,  its  chief  fault  being 
that  we  wanted  to  do  too  much  in  too  short 
a  space  of  time.  But  I  must  not  refer  to 
this  epoch  more  specially,  than  to  affirm  that 
the  balance  of  good  is  greatly  in  favor  of 


that  tremendous  period.  There  is  something 
in  the  crisis  of  1847  so  fearful,  that  I  hesi- 
tate to  introduce  it ;  and  if  I  touch  lightly 
upon  that  remarkable  epoch,  it  is  because  I 
tread  upon  unsafe  ground,  and  because  the 
wound  is  yet  unhealed.  Nearly  five  hun- 
dred houses  succumbed;  but  had  business 
been  in  a  wholesome  state,  this  could  not  have 
been.  Many  of  these  firms  were  trading  un- 
der false  pretences — they  had  been  insolvent 
for  years;  every  article  they  could  pledge 
had  lorg  been  in  the  hands  of  the  money 
brokers;  one  had  pawned  the  furniture  of 
his  home,  another  had  pledged  the  chattels 
of  his  counting-bouse,  so  that  the  very  desk 
on  which  he  wrote  his  insolvent  acceptances 
was  no  longer  his.  And  when,  by  an  inscru- 
table decree  of  Providence — by  the  failure 
of  a  potato  crop  this  foul,  false  system  was 
exploded,  let  me  ask  all  here,  whether  the 
good  did  not  outbalance  the  evil  ?  whether  it 
was  not  time  that  such  a  deception  should  be 
shown  to  the  world  in  all  its  hideous  hollow- 
ness,  and  that  the  greatness  of  a  commercial 
name  should  cease  to  delude  the  public  ? 

We  are  now  passing  through  a  commercial 
excitement  similar  to  those  we  have  examined. 
We  have  enough  and  to  spare  for  every  pro- 
ject that  is  brought.  The  present  epoch 
promises  all  manner  of  good  things.  A 
Crystal  Palace  and  a  railway  to  take  us  to 
it — steam  to  Australia  has  probably  arisen 
from  it— one  of  the  greatest  applications  of 
science  to  social  life,  the  electric  light,  is 
again  brought  forward— our  poor  are  fed — 
our  poor-houses  are  empty — consols  above 
par — labor  increasing  in  value — a  colony, 
which  may  soon  turn  to  a  kingdom,  receiv- 
ing and  providing  for  our  surplus  population, 
importing  our  commodities,  and  sending  us 
gold  for  them.  No  period  of  our  commercial 
history  was  ever  gayer.  We  point  to  our 
metal,  and  defy  a  panic.  And  when  the  cri- 
sis of  this  period  shall  come — as  I  believe  it 
surely  will — I  have  little  hesitation  in  affirm- 
ing that  the  good  will  have  outbalanced  the 
evil.  I  do  not  forget  that  the  shield  has 
another  side  to  it ;  that  many  homes  are  sad- 
dened, and  many  innocent  men  ruined,  when 
the  panic  succeeds  the  excitement.  I  do  not 
forget  the  uncertain  position  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  my  own  class.  I  have  but  to  walk 
round  the  Exchange,  to  behold  the  spectres 
of  those  who,  with  haggard  countenances  and 
seedy  habiliments,  the  former  representatives 
of  their  former  commercial  greatness,  haunt 
the  spot  which  formerly  witnessed  their  power, 
to  remember  the  time 

u  When  merchants  with  cargoes  of  trouble, 
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Ran  fool  of  the  bank,  and  broke  brokers, 
When  mining  shares  proved  worthless  rabble, 

And  quidnuncs  no  longer  were  jokers; 
When  bills  and  bad  debts  were  made  double, 
When  paper  was  mere  chaff  and  stubble, 
And  credit  itself  was  a  bubble, 

And  the  nation  a  nation  of  croakers !  " 

If,  then,  I  be  correct  in  the  conclusions  I 
have  drawn,  our  commercial  crises  have,  at 
alP  events,  produced  certain  good  effects.  A 
brief  digest  of  these  will  give  mercantile  in- 
troduction to  new  countries,  exclusive  com- 
mercial privileges,  new  ideas  in  banking,  the 
Bank  of  England  itself,  the  advance  and  de- 
velopment of  the  principle  of  life  assurance, 
hospitals  to  receive  the  sick  and  suffering, 
canals,  docks,  bridges,  railways,  joint-stock 
banks,  mechanics'  institutions — all  owing  to 
such  eras.  These  were  some  of  the  special 
advantages  derived  by  the  public  from  finan- 
cial  excitements ;  but  there  are  more  general 
aad  collateral  benefits  which  spring  during 
these  periods.  It  is  then  that  if  a  man  has  a 
new  idea  he  will  produce  it,  that  if  he  has  a 
new  machine  he  will  patent  it.    It  is  then  that 


the  inventor  can  find  capital  to  perfect  the 
invention  which  may  add  to  a  people's  com- 
fort, or  stimulate  their  greatness.  Nor  is  it 
one  of  the  least  of  these  benefits,  that  the  ex* 
citement  which  precedes  a  commercial  crisis 
chances  the  proprietorship  of  the  good  things 
of  this  world.  Were  it  not  for  such  great 
epochs,  England  would  have  been  yet  more 
»  nation  of  millionaires  than  she  is ;  we  should 
have  been  yet  more  like  old  Rome  when  fall- 
en on  evil  day,  a  people  of  extreme  rich  and 
extreme  poor,  instead  of  being,  as  I  believe 
we  are,  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  Lord  Bacon's 
wise  aphorism,  that  money  is  like  manure, 
and  to  do  good  requires  to  be  spread.  I  be- 
lieve that  these  crises  are  for  good.  They 
are  the  necessary  consequences  of  a  high  pro- 
ductive power.  We  are  eminently  a  nation 
of  tradesmen,  and  that  this  is  no  reproach, 
let  the  republics  of  Italy  in  their  palmiest 
days  bear  witness.  But  being  good  trades- 
men, our  capital  is  constantly  increasing,  and 
so  long  as  this  continues,  we  must  find  some 
mode  of  getting  interest  for  it. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


The  careers  of  conquerors  are  usually  mark- 
ed out  by  noting  the  sceues  of  their  battles 
and  their  sieges  in  the  countries,  whither 
their  ambition  has  led  them.     The  progress 
of  Alexander  in  the  East  may  be  more  hon- 
orably traced  by  observing  the  cities  which 
he  founded  along  his  lines  of  march  when  he 
advanced  beyond  Asia  Minor,  Phoenicia,  and 
Mesopotamia.     In  this  respect  it  is  peculiar- 
ly interesting  to  compare  his  campaigns  in 
Central  Asia,  in  A  Afghanistan,  and  the  Pun- 
jaub,  with  those  of  Charlemagne  in  Germany. 
Each  conquered  with  a  view  to  civilize.  And 
each  raised  as  the  best  means  of  civilization 
in  every  advantageous  locality  among  the 

wild  tribes,  whom  he  subdued,  strong  and 


stately  cities,  which  should  serve  as  schools 
of  municipal  self-government,  as  centres  of 
commerce,  of  science,  and  of  all  the  arts 
which  minister  to  our  race's  welfare.  The 
fair  creations  of  Charlemagne  still  flourish, 
but  with  some  few  (though  important)  ex- 
ceptions, those  of  Alexander  have  sunk  into 
decay  ;  yet,  their  importance  and  their  influ- 
ence were,  for  many  centuries,  not  less  real 
and  substantial ;  and  the  indirect  effects  of 
the  Hellenic  civilization,  which  they  propa- 
gated throughout  the  East,  will  endure  as 
long  as  the  human  race  exists. 

Bishop  Thirl  wall  well  remarks,  that  "Alex- 
ander's was  the  first  of  the  great  monarchies 
of  Asia,  which  opened  a  prospect  of  progres- 
sive improvement,  and  not  of  continual  deg- 
radation to  its  subjects ;  it  was  the  first  that 
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contained  any  element  of  moral  and  intellec- 
tual progress."  And  the  question  unavoid- 
ably forces  itself  upon  the  mind,  whether 
Alexander's  Oriental  Empire  is  not  only  the 
JUrt  but  also  the  last,  to  which  this  high  eu- 
logy can  be  applied.  The  inquiry  has  a  pain- 
ful interest  for  ourselves.  We,  this  English 
nation,  are  now  rulers  of  a  conquered  Orien- 
tal Empire,  which  for  population,  wealth,  and 
importance,  may  well  be  compared  with  that 
which  the  great  Macedonian  acquired.  We 
have  imitated  him  in  our  thirst  for  extension 
of  territory ;  and,  like  him,  we  have  raised 
out  of  the  conquered  tribes,  native  troops, 
disciplined  and  armed  like  Europeans,  to  aid 
in  keeping  their  own  countries  in  subjection. 
But  we  have  not  followed  his  example  by 
admitting  the  best  and  most  trustworthy  of 
our  Asiatic  subjects  to  high  civil  and  military 
offices,  and  in  endeavoring  to  give  them  an 
unity  of  interest,  and  some  degree  of  unity  of 
patriotism  with  ourselves. 

At  the  present  time,  when  we  are  called  on 
to  legislate  anew  for  the  government  of  our 
rapidly-increasing  Indian  Empire,  and  of  our 
120  millions  of  Indian  fellow-subjects,  the 
policy  which  was  pursued  by  Alexander  (the 
only  European  conqueror  who  has  preceded 
us  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus)  acquires  a  pe- 
culiar interest.  We  may  do  well  in  not  dis- 
daining the  lessons  which  he  has  bequeathed 
us  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war. 

Even  as  mere  matter  of  military  history, 
the  career  of  Alexander  is  of  unsurpassed 
brilliancy,  and  there  is  none  that  deserves 
more  attentive  study.  If  we  distrust  our 
own  powers  of  examining  and  testing  his 
generalship,  we  may  be  satisfied  with  the 
decisive  testimony  in  his  favor  which  has 
been  borne  by  two  of  the  highest  of  all  possi- 
ble authorities.  Hannibal  in  his  celebrated 
conversation  with  Scipio  respecting  great 
commanders,  ranked  Alexander  as  the  first 

Seneral  that  the  world  had  then  seen ;  and 
fapoleon,  in  his  Memoirs  dictated  at  St. 
Helena,  names  him  among  the  eight  generals 
whose  tactics  the  modern  commander  should 
make  the  object  of  earnest  study.  Napoleon 
says, — "The  principles  of  war  are  those 
which  have  regulated  the  conduct  of  those 

Greatest  generals,  whose  noble  deeds  history 
as  handed  down  to  us ;  Alexander,  Hanni- 
bal, Caesar,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Turenne, 
Prince  Eugene,  Frederick  the  Great.  The 
principles  of  Caesar  were  the  same  as  those 
of  Alexander  and  Hannibal, — the  concentra- 
tion of  his  forces, — to  expose  no  vulnerable 
point, — to  move  with  rapidity  upon  impor- 
tant places,  —  to  have  recourse   to  moral 


means  to  enhance  the  reputation  of  his  arms, 
— and  to  political  means  also  to  preserve  the 
fidelity  of  his  allies,  and  keep  the  conquered 
people  in  subjection." 

Napoleon,  in  the  same  volume  of  his 
Memoirs,  has  given  an  admirable  summary  of 
the  military  events  of  Alexander's  life.  I  do 
not  transcribe  it  here,  or  enter  into  detailed 
narrative  of  Alexander's  wars  and  sieges,  but 
only  pause  on  a  few  of  the  scenes  of  the 
campaigns,  which  peculiarly  exhibit  the  cha- 
racteristics of  bis  genius,  or  furnish  clear 
parallels  with  passages  in  the  career  of  some 
others  of  the  Imperial  Four. 

Alexander's  first  battle  in  Asia,  that  of 
the  Granicus,  deserves  thus  to  be  specified, 
as  eminently  displaying  not  only  his  personal 
valor  and  strategetical  skill,  but  also  the  in- 
stinctive quickness  of  his  judgment :  a  quali- 
ty wherein  Niebuhr,  speaking  of  this  same 
battle  of  the  Granicus,  rightly  compares  bun 
to  Napoleon.  It  also  shows  how  well  Alex- 
ender  deserves  Napoleon's  eulogy  on  him, 
for  reckoning  on  the  moral  effect  of  the  mode 
in  which  a  victory  is  won,  as  well  as  on  the 
direct  material  results  of  the  victory  itself. 
Napoleon's  own  conduct  in  the  celebrated, 
or  as  he  himself  termed  it,  "  the  terrible" 
passage  of  the  river  Adda,  at  the  Bridge  of 
Lodi,  in  his  first  Italian  campaign,  presents  a 
remarkable  parallel  with  Alexander's  mea- 
sures at  the  passage  of  the  ford  of  the  Gra- 
nicus. 

The  Persian  army  assembled  on  the  east- 
ern bank  of  that  river,  to  bar  the  progress 
of  the  Macedonian  invaders,  was  formidable 
not  only  on  account  of  the  number,  but  on 
account  of  its  quality.  There  were  twenty 
thousand  of  the  best  Asiatic  cavalry,  troops 
that,  however  inferior  they  might  be  to  Eu- 
ropean horse  in  evolutions  and  steadiness, 
were  well  armed,  well  mounted,  full  of  con- 
fidence and  courage,  and  dangerous  to  even 
the  best  European  infantry,  when  disordered 
by  the  passage  of  a  difficult  ford.  The  light- 
armed  infantry  was  numerous,  as  in  all  Ori- 
ental armies  ;  and  howevor  contemptible  in 
close  fight,  was  fitted  to  harass  the  Mace- 
donian columns  severely  with  javelins  and 
archery,  while  they  struggled  across  the 
stream.  And  there  were  also  in  the  Persian 
army  nearly  20,000  Greek  mercenaries,  fully 
armed  and  disciplined  according  to  the  most 
approved  model  of  Agesilaus  and  Epaminon- 
das,  and  who  we,re  not  unworthy  opponents 
of  the  Macedonian  Phalanx  itself,  even  on  a 
fair  field.  This  army  also  had  the  benefit  of 
the  guidance  of  a  European  general  of  emi- 
nent skill  and  courage,  Memnon  the  Rhodi- 
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an.  Memnon  had  been  compelled  by  the 
Persian  satraps,  who  were  associated  in  com- 
mand with  him,  to  give  battle,  contrary  to 
his  own  policy ;  but  when  the  battle  was  de- 
cided on,  he  exerted  himself  sagely  and 
bravely  to  win  it  for  the  King  of  Persia  whom 
he  served. 

The  position  which  the  Persian  army  oc- 
cupied was  eminently  advantageous.  The 
river  was  fordable  only  immediately  in  their 
front,  and  even  there  it  was  deep  and  rapid, 
with  a  bed  of  shifting  stones.  There  was  a 
low,  flat  piece  of  ground  on  the  Persian  side, 
admirably  adapted  for  the  action  of  the  Asi 
atic  cavalry.  In  the  rear  of  this  were  crags, 
which  formed  the  boundary  of  the  river 
when  it  was  swollen  by  wintry  floods ;  but 
in  the  spring,  when  the  battle  was  fought, 
the  flat  ground  between  the  crags  and  the 
brink  of  the  ordinary  channel  was  dry  and 
practicable  for  horse.  The  Persian  generals 
also  placed  large  numbers  of  their  light- 
armed  infantry  near  the  water's  edge  to  gall 
the  Macedonians  while  passing  the  ford. 
Their  Greek  mercenaries  were  drawn  up  as  a 
reserve  on  the  higher  ground  in  the  rear. 

Such  was  the  array,  that  Alexander  found 
before  him,  when  he  approached  the  left 
bank  of  the  Granicus  early  in  the  day,  with- 
in a  few  weeks  after  he  had  entered  Asia. 
The  numbers  of  his  own  army  (about  30,000 
foot  and  5,000  horse)  have  already  been 
mentioned.  If  the  advantages  of  ground  had 
been  equal,  his  superiority  in  regulnr  infan- 
try would  have  ensured  him  success ;  but  to 
force  such  a  river  as  that  which  chafed  be- 
fore him,  against  forces  so  well  selected  and 
so  well  posted  as  were  the  Persian,  seemed 
hazardous  even  to  temerity.  We  see  the  ob- 
stacles that  presented  themselves  to  Alexan- 
der at  the  Granicus  in  the  884th  spring  be- 
fore our  era.  Let  us  for  awhile  change  scene 
and  date,  and  examine  those  which  Napoleon 
encountered  at  the  Adda  on  the  9th  of  May, 
▲.  d.  1796. 

The  Austrian  general,  Beaulieu,  who  was 
retreating  before  the  French  after  the  suc- 
cesses which  the  latter  under  Bonaparte  had 
Jained  over  both  the  Piedmontese  and  the 
mperialists,  resolved  to  halt  behind  the  river 
Adda ;  and,  if  possible,  there  check  the  pro- 
gress of  the  young  conqueror.  Beaulieu  had 
retired  through  Lodi  and  across  the  river  by 
the  bridge  of  that  town,  and  stationed  him- 
self with  12,000  foot,  4,000  horse,  and  80 
pieces  of  artillery  on  the  further  side.  Na- 
poleon, who  was  in  eager  pursuit  of  him,  soon 
entered  Lodi ;  but  when  it  became  necessary 
to  cross  the  river,  the  obstacles  which  Beau- 


lien  opposed  seemed  to  be  insurmountable. 
The  river  was  too  deep  for  fording  anywhere 
near  the  town,  and  when  the  French  officers 
reconnoitred  the  bridge,  they  saw  confront- 
ing them  the  thirty  hostile  cannons,  some 
placed  in  battery  at  the  bridge-head  on  the 
Austrian  side,  so  as  to  sweep  the  bridge  from 
end  to  end,  while  others  were  ranged  a  little 
on  either  side,  so  as  to  pour  a  cross  fire  on 
all  who  might  attempt  the  passage.  The 
Austrians  had  also  thrown  forward  clouds  of 
sharpshooters  along  the  bank  which  was  in 
their  possession ;  and  a  little  in  the  rear  their 
lines  of  infantry  and  squadrons  of  horse  ap- 
peared drawn  up  in  perfect  and  imposing  array. 

To  pass  a  bridge  so  defended,  in  broad 
daylight  and  by  main  force,  seemed  to  all 
but  Napoleon  an  impossibility.  And  more 
than  one  of  his  bravest  generals  recommend- 
ed a  pause,  which  must  have  resulted  in  a 
retreat  of  the  French  army ;  but  Bonaparte 
keeping  his  eye  fixed  on  the  bridge,  and 
pointing  to  it  with  his  sword,  exclaimed, 
"  That  is  the  way  to  Milan,  to  Rome,  to  the 
possession  of  all  Italy.  We  must  cross,  let 
it  cost  what  it  may.  It  must  not  be  said 
that  the  tributary  Adda  stopped  those  he- 
roes who  had  forced  the  broad  Po."  In  a 
similar  spirit  bad  Alexander  been  urged  by 
many  of  his  best  generals  (Parmenio  among 
the  number)  to  halt  on  his  own  bank  of  the 
Granicus,  and  endeavor  to  effect  the  passage 
by  surprise  early  on  the  following  morning, 
before  the  return  of  the  Persian  cavalry, 
whose  national  custom  it  was  never  to  en- 
camp near  an  enemy  for  fear  of  a  surprise. 
In  the  like  spirit  to  that  which  afterwards 
dictated  Napoleon's  answer,  Alexander  had 
replied  to  Parmenio,  that  no  advantage  for 
the  great  enterprise  which  they  had  under- 
taken equalled  that  of  dealing  at  the  onset  a 
blow  which  should  surprise  and  terrify,  and 
of  not  letting  the  opinion  of  their  own  supe- 
riority as  soldiers  slacken  for  a  moment.  He 
added  that  they  who  had  crossed  the  broad 
Hellespont  ought  not  to  be  detained  by  a 
paltry  rivulet. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  two  actions  sep- 
arately, bearing  in  mind  that  Napoleon  at 
Lodi  was  only  twenty-six  years  old,  and  that 
Alexander,  when  he  fought  the  battle  of  the 
Gra nidus,  was  at  the  still  more  youthful  age 
of  twenty-two. 

When  the  Macedonian  King  resolved  to 
force  his  way  to  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
guarded  stream  and  attack  his  enemies,  he 
took  in  person  the  command  of  the  right 
wing  of  his  army,  consisting  principally  of 
cavalry,  but  supported  by  considerable  num- 
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bere  of  ligbt-armed  foot,  who  were  trained 
to  co-operate  with  their  mounted  comrades 
in  action.  The  student  of  Caesar's  cam- 
paigns will  remember  how  the  Roman  gene- 
ral similarly  strengthened  his  cavalry  by 
picked  cohorts  of  legionaries  at  Pharsalia. 
Alexander  drew  up  his  phalanx  and  the  rest 
of  bis  regular  infantry  in  the  centre.  Par- 
menio  led  his  left  wing,  which  was  composed 
entirely  of  horse.  The  Persians  easily  dis- 
tinguished Alexander  by  the  brilliancy  of  his 
armor,  and  the  deferential  group  of  officers 
around  him  ;  and  seeing  him  station  himself 
in  his  right  wing,  they  reinforced  their  own 
left,  against  which  his  main  attack  was  evi- 
dently levelled,  with  several  squadrons  of 
their  best  cavalry.  As  often  happens  be- 
fore battles,  a  brief  pause  ensued  after 
each  host  was  fully  arrayed  and  in  presence 
of  the  other,  before  the  charge  began ;  a 
pause  more  impressive  in  ancient  than  in 
modern  warfare,  from  the  absence  of  the  be- 
wildering noise  and  disordering  fire  of  artil- 
lery. At  length  Alexander,  after  a  few 
brief  words  of  exhortation  to  the  troops 
nearest  him,  gave  the  signal ;  and  as  the  ad- 
vanced Macedonian  brigades  plunged  into 
the  water  with  a  joyous  shout,  the  Persian 
archers  and  bowmen  began  to  ply  them  with 
their  missiles,  and  the  Asiatic  cavalry  dashed 
forward  to  the  water's  edge  to  cut  down  the 
first  ranks  of  the  Europeans. 

The  first  troops  that  Alexander  sent  across, 
were  a  squadron  of  light  cavalry,  a  squadron 
of  the  royal  horse-guards,  and  a  division  of 
infantry.  This  forlorn  hope  of  the  Macedo- 
nian army  sustained  much  loss  from  the  ene- 
my's arrows  and  javelins  while  wading 
through  the  stream;  and  on  reaching  the 
bank  were  roughly  handled,  and  forced  back 
by  the  Persian  cavalry.  But  while  they  oc- 
cupied the  attention  of  the  foe,  Alexander, 
with  the  rest  of  the  cavalry  of  his  right 
wing,  effected  his  passage  with  comparative- 
ly little  molestation,  and  the  brigades  of  the 
phalanx  at  the  same  time  made  good  their 
landing  a  little  lower  down.  Alexander  in- 
stantly charged  at  the  head  of  his  household 
cavalry,  but  was  encountered  by  the  Persian 
cavaliers  with  such  spirit  and  in  such  num- 
bers, that  the  contest  was  more  like  the  close 
encounter  between  columns  of  infantry,  than 
a  conflict  between  lines  of  cavalry.  Alexan- 
der fought  in  the  thickest  of  the  mtfy;  his 
lance  was  broken,  and  he  was  obliged  to  de- 
fend himself  for  some  time  with  the  broken 
weapon  before  his  attendants  could  supply 
him  with  a  fresh  one. 

Nor  were  the  leaders  of  the  Persian  horse 


less  conspicuous  in  personal  bravery.  As 
the  contending  masses  opened,  and  space 
was  given  for  fighting  freely,  the  gallantry 
and  prowess  of  the  leaders  on  each  side  was 
more  and  more  tested.  A  Persian  nobleman, 
named  Mithridates,  a  son-in-law  of  King  Da- 
rius, was  riding  in  advance  of  his  squadron, 
which  he  was  bringing  up  in  support,  when 
Alexander  rode  forward  to  meet  him  in  sin- 
gle combat,  and  bore  him  lifeless  to  the 
ground  with  his  levelled  spear.  Another 
Persian  nobleman,  named  Rhcesaces,  instant* 
ly  rode  at  Alexander,  and  dealt  him  with  his 
scimitar  a  blow  on  the  helmet,  which  struck 
off  part  of  the  crest,  and  nearly  hit  through 
to  the  head.  Alexander  shortened  his  lance 
and  unhorsed  Rhoesaces  with  a  thrust  in  the 
breast.  But  while  the  Macedonian  King 
was  thus  engaged,  the  scimitar  of  a  third  foe, 
Spithridates,  satrap  of  Lydia,  was  coming 
down  on  bis  head  in  sheer  force  to  smite, 
when  Clitus,  one  of  Alexander's  body-guard, 
rode  up  and  saved  Alexander's  life,  by  sev- 
ering the  Persian's  right  arm  from  his  body. 

The  fall  of  three  of  the  chief  officers  dis- 
heartened the  Persians,  while  Alexander's 
example  exerted  the  Macedonian  cavalry  to 
the  utmost  daring  and  energy.  The  superi- 
ority also  of  the  European  weapons  and 
European  discipline  began  to  tell,  and  the 
remnants  of  the  left  wing  of  the  Persian  cav- 
alry broke,  and  galloped  from  the  field. 
Their  centre  also,  unsupported  by  infantry, 
had  given  way  before  the  advancing  spears 
of  the  Macedonian  phalanx  ;  and  at  the  other 
end  of  the  line  Parmenio  had  crossed  the 
river,  and  defeated  the  weakened  right  wing 
of  the  Persian  horse,  after  some  sharp  fight- 
ing, in  which  the  Thessalian  horse  regiments  of 
Parmenio  particularly  signalized  themselves. 

The  whole  of  the  Persian  cavalry  was  now 
in  full  flight,  nor  could  any  resistance  be  ex- 
pected from  their  rabble  of  native  infantry. 
But  the  Greek  troops,  in  Persian  pay,  stood 
firm.  They  had  not  been  led  forward  by  their 
commanders  to  join  in  the  attack  on  Alex- 
ander's troops  when  first  landed,  nor  did 
the  beaten  Asiatic  cavalry  now  make  any  at- 
tempt to  rally  behind  the  shelter  which  they 
afforded.  They  stood  alone,  exposed  to  the 
whole  force  of  the  Macedonian  army,  bat 
their  numbers  (nearly  20,000),  their  bravery, 
their  discipline,  and  their  knowledge  of  the 
bitter  animosity  with  which  Alexander's  men 
regarded  them,  made  it  certain  that  they 
would  offer  a  desperate  resistance,  such  as 
against  some  commanders  might  even  then 
have  been  successful.  But  Alexander,  in- 
stead of  engaging  them  with  an  even  line, 
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charged  their  array  on  one  point  with  an 
infantry  column  of  immense  depth  and 
weight ;  and  when  he  had  thus  shaken  their 
ranks,  he  sent  squadron  after  squadron  of 
cavalry  upon  each  weakened  spot  of  the 
body.  They  fought  bravely,  but  when  thus 
outnumbered  and  outgeneral  led,  all  their 
valor  was  vain.  They  were  slain  on  the  spot, 
except  about  2,000,  who  fell  wounded,  and 
afterwards  recovered,  or  who  escaped  the 
immediate  fury  of  the  victors,  by  falling  as  if 
wounded  or  slain. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  modern  captain, 
whom  we  left  eying  the  Bridge  of  Lodi,  and 
expressing  his  indomitable  resolution  to  cross 
the  Adda,  whatever  opposition  Beaulieu  and 
his  batteries  might  offer.  Napoleon  had 
possession  of  the  town  of  Lodi,  which  was 
all  on  his  side  of  the  stream ;  and  its  build- 
ings enabled  him  to  shelter  his  men  from  the 
enemy's  cannonade,  while  he  made  his  pre- 
parations for  attack,  and  also  to  mask  those 
preparations  from  them,  till  the  immediate 
moment  for  action  had  arrived.  He  got 
some  guns  into  position  on  his  own  side  of 
the  river,  with  which  he  replied  to  the 
enemy's  batteries ;  and  in  order  to  distract 
the  attention  of  Beaulieu,  he  sent  his  cavalry 
and  some  horse  artillery  to  attempt  the  pas- 
sage of  the  river  at  a  ford  which  was  said  to 
exist  about  a  league  higher  up  the  river. 

General  Beaumont,  whom  he  sent  on  this 
service,  passed  the  stream,  but  not  without 
difficulty.  As  soon  as  his  squadrons  were 
visible  on  the  left  bank,  the  Austrian  officers 
opposite  to  Lodi  betrayed  great  uneasiness ; 
and  seeing  their  attention  thus  diverted,  Na- 
poleon instantly  took  his  measures  for  storm- 
ing the  pass  before  him.  He  formed  a  col- 
umn of  6,000  picked  grenadiers,  and  brought 
them  under  shelter  of  the  houses  close  to 
the  bridge,  without  the  Austrians  perceiving 
them.  He  went  through  their  ranks,  encour- 
aging them,  and  exhorted  them  to  keep  as 
close  order  as  possible,  and,  directly  the 
word  was  given,  to  wheel  out  on  the  bridge, 
and  advance  across  it  at  a  run. 

It  was  about  six  in  the  evening  when  the 
signal  for  this  daring  attempt  was  made. 
The  chosen  column  shouting  '  Vive  la  Rl- 
publique  /"  rushed  from  its  shelter,  wheeled 
round,  and  ran  forward  with  closed  ranks : 
its  leading  sections  were  on  the  bridge  be- 
fore Beaulieu  or  his  men  were  aware  of  the 
intended  attack.  But  the  Austrian  artillery- 
men and  sharpshooters  soon  recovered  from 
their  surprise ;  and  a  storm  of  grapeshot  and 
musketry  opened  on  the  devoted  column  as 
it  neared  the  centre  of  the  bridge*    The 
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French  grenadiers  were  swept  off  by  whole 
sections,  and  the  mangled  column  wavered, 
and  would  have  fallen  back,  when  Bonaparte 
in  person,  with  his  bravest  generals,  Lannes, 
Berthier,  Massena,  and  others,  rushed  for- 
ward to  the  front,  and  encouraged  the  men 
to  advance  by  voice,  by  gesture  and  ex- 
ample. On  poured  the  column  again  over 
the  blood-stained  bridge.  Lannes  was  the 
first  man  who  reached  the  left  bank  of  the 
Adda,  Napoleon  himself  was  the  second. 
Beaulieu  had  stationed  his  infantry  too  far  in 
the  rear ;  and  before  he  could  support  or  res- 
cue his  batteries  by  them,  the  French  grena- 
diers had  rushed  on  the  Austrian  artillery- 
men and  bayoneted  them  beside  their  guns. 

The  battle  was  not  yet  over.  The  Austri- 
an infantry,  though  slowly,  came  steadily 
forward ;  nor  was  it  till  after  an  obstinate 
contest  that  Napoleon  was  able  to  complete 
his  victory  by  driving  them  from  the  field. 

Such  were  these  two  celebrated  victories, 
by  which  Alexander  and  Napoleon,  each  at 
the  outset  of  his  career,  not  only  gained  im- 
portant military  advantages,  but  raised  to  the 
very  highest  pitch  the  zeal  and  the  confi- 
dence  of  their  soldiery.     And  not   merely 
did  Alexander  and  Napoleon    thus  inspire 
their  own  followers  ;  but  by  these  and  other 
similar  exploits,  they  overawed  and  dazzled 
their  very  opponents;  so  that  even  among  those 
whom  they  invaded,  there  sprang  up  an  en- 
thusiasm for  them,  and  an  emulous  readiness 
to  acknowledge  the  young  heroes  in  their 
glory ,    But  no  student  of  their  characters 
should  confine  his  attention  to   such  audaci- 
ous exploits  as  those  of  the  Granicus  and 
Lodi,  or  imagine  that  either  of  these   great 
generals  was  a   mere  fiery  combatant,  who 
sought  out  dangers  for  the  sake  of  rushing 
on  them  when  most  menacing.     After  com- 
paring the  battles  of  the  Granicus  and  Lodi, 
it  is  well  to  take  another  parallel   from   the 
military  biographies  of  Alexander  and  Na- 
poleon, and  to  study  and  collate  therr  tactics 
ip  effecting  the  passages  of  two  other  rivers 
in  the  presence  of  powerful   enemies.     The 
passage  of  the  Hydaspes  by  Alexander,  im- 
mediately before  he   defeated  King  Porus, 
will  be  found  to  present  many  curious  points 
of  similitude  with  the  passage  of  the  Danube 
by  Napoleon  before  he  defeated  the   Arch- 
duke Charles  at  Wagram.     In  each  of  these 
instances  the  patience,  the  caution,  and  the 
snbtle  skill   of  the  victorious  general,  are  as 
remarkably   displayed,  as  their  rapidity  of 
decision   and   fearless   energy  in  execution 
were  signalized  on  the  banks  of  the  Granicus 
and  the  Adda. 
SI 
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Interesting  and  important  as  have  been 
the  contents  of  the  monthly  mails  during 
the  last  eighteen  months'  from  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  there  are  probably  very  few  amongst 
us  who  have  followed  with  accuracy  and 
precision  events  which  have  called  forth  a 
new  interest,  and,  for  a  time  at  least,  inspi- 
red new  hopes  of  the  South  American  States 
on  that  river  and  its  tributaries.  In  this 
article  we  propose  to  reduce  to  a  narrative 
form,  occurrences  that  will  show  the  value  of 
these  countries  to  our  own  welfare,  and  that 
may  also  suggest  the  opening  of  a  brighter 
future  in  them.  As  our  story  may  encroach 
a  little  on  our  space,  we  shall  not  tarry  on 
its  threshold,  but  proceed  at  once  to  points 
that  should  be  borne  in  mind  throughout. 

One,  perhaps  the  chief,  misfortune  of  the 
long  and  ensanguined  struggles  of  the  Span- 
ish colonies  for  freedom  and  self-government 
was,  that  they  rendered  the  establishment 
of  independent  monarchies  impossible.  Re- 
conciliation with  Spain  was  abandoned  at 
very  early  stages  of  the  contests  ;  and  though 
there  were  Bourbons,  not  Spanish,  who 
might  have  been  called  in  to  perpetuate  the 
connection  of  these  possessions  with  their 
family,  there  were  none  with  personal  quali- 
ties sufficiently  attractive  to  promote  their 
selection  ;  probably  there  were  few  who,  had 
the  choice  fallen  on  them,  would  have  ac- 
cepted positions  at  variance  with  their  ami- 
cable relations  to  each  other.  Efforts  were, 
indeed,  made  by  other  governments  to  pre- 
serve South  America  for  monarchy ;  but 
Spain  so  obstinately  refused  to  abandon  her 
dominion,  that  perseverance  in  them  would 
have  involved  a  rupture  with  that  Crown  : 
perhaps  embarrassments  and  difficulties  of 
a  general  character  in  Europe.  So  the  colo- 
.  nies  were  left  to  achieve  their  independence 
as  best  they  could,  and  to  adopt  what  form 
of  government  they  thought  fit.     Nor  had 

*  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  Provinces  of  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata :  from  their  Discovery  and  Conquest  by 
the  Spaniards  to  the  Establishment  of  their  Politi- 
cal Independence.  With  some  Account  of  their  Pre- 
sent State.  By  Sir  Woodbine  Parish,  K.C.H. 
Second  edition,  enlarged.    Murray.    1852. 


they  at  last  any  choice ;  for  Iturbide's  fate 
in  Mexico  extinguished  all  hope  of  establish- 
ing native  monarchies.  Their  necessity  was 
not,  however,  the  less  unfortunate ;  for  long 
experience  has  proved  how  unfit  the  great 
majority  of  South- American  Spaniards  were 
(and  continue  to  be)  to  found  and  carry  out 
a  republic ;  whilst  the  example  of  their  cog- 
nate race,  the  Portuguese,  in  Brazil,  suggests 
that  they  might  have  secured  continued 
tranquillity,  rational  liberty,  political  pro- 
gress, material  prosperity,  ana  independent 
nationality,  under  a  monarchy. 
'  Their  next  misfortune  was — and  in  Mex- 
ico and  the  States  of  the  Plate  still  is — that 
they  were  unable  to  agree  on  the  particular 
form  of  the  republic  best  suited  to  their 
wants.  They  differed  as  to  whether  it  should 
be  a  federal  republic,  or  a  republic  one  and 
indivisible.  And  it  is  out  of  this  secondary 
difference  that  nearly  all  the  troubles  of  the 
South- American  States  have  directly  and 
immediately  sprung.  Excluded,  under  the 
Spanish  colonial  system,  from  participa- 
tion in  the  higher  offices  of  government,  the 
emancipated  colonists  had  neither  traditions 
nor  habits  of  self-government  in  such  abun- 
dance as  to  supply  the  elements  of  a  series 
of  local  States  with  separate  administrations, 
obedient  to  a  common  head  ;  and  the  old 
vice-royalties,  when  turned  into  new  repub- 
lics, were  too  vast  in  size,  too  difficult  of 
transit,  and  too  unconnected  by  their  capi- 
tals, to  be  readily  adapted  to  the  rule  of  a 
central  authority.  Federal  and  centralized 
constitutions  have  rapidly  alternated  ;  each 
producing  in  its  turn  evils  of  its  own ;  each 
overthrown  by  bloodshed  and  war ;  until  in 
some,  the  commonwealth  first  formed  has 
been  broken  (to  the  imminent  advantage  of 
its  fractions)  into  smaller  States.   In  Mexico* 

♦  New  troubles  are  rising  in  Mexico,  where  there 
is  at  present  a  federal  constitution,  on  this  very 
subject ;  and  they  suggest,  more  clearly  than  be- 
fore, that  there  are  not  in  that  country  the  ele- 
ment* of  distinct  national  existence  and  life.  Oat 
of  a  population  of  seven  millions  and  a  hal(  there 
are  only  one  million  of  whites ;  and  amongst  six 
millions  of  Indians,  there  are  forty  or  fifty  different 
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and  the  Argentine  Cenfederation,  however, 
the  question  still  remains  a  practical  one. 

The   Argentine  Confederation,   lying  be- 
tween the  22nd  and  44th  degrees  of  south 
latitude,  and  containing  upwards  of  700,000 
square  miles,  is  composed  of  thirteen  sepa- 
rate  States,   usually  classed  in  three  divi- 
sions— viz.,  four  Riverine  provinces  on  the 
banks  of    the  Parana;  Buenos  Ay  res,  and 
Santa  Fe  on  the  one  side,  and  Entre  Rios 
and  Corrientes  on  the  other;  six  upper  pro- 
vinces connecting  Peru  with  that  river ;  aod 
the  three  provinces  of  Cuyo,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  which  separates 
the  Confederation  from  Chile  and  the  Pacific. 
On  the  northern  mouth  of  the  Plate  lies  the 
state  of  Uruguay,  or  the  Banda  Oriental ; 
the  capital  of  which,  Monte  Video,  is  the 
commercial  rival   of  Buenos   Ay  res.     And 
from  Corrientes  as  a  base,  between  the  river 
Paraguay  and  the  Brazilian  frontiers,  stretch- 
es up  the  long  parallelogram,  known  on  the 
map,  but  little  known  out  of  it,  the  republic 
of  Paraguay.     The  population  of  all  these 
countries  does  not,  probably,  exceed   one 
million  and  a  quarter.     Of  it,"  the  people  of 
the  Argentine  States  may  number  000,000, 
one-third  of  whom  belong  to  the  sea-board 
province  of  Buenos  Ayres.  The  greater  part 
are  gauchos,  or  graziers,  and  their  families  ; 
a  simple,  credulous,  but  passionate  and  ex- 
citable race ;  as  much  American  Tartars  as 
the  Spaniards  themselves  are  said  to  be  Eu- 
ropean Arabs ;  living  in  the  saddle,  always 
armed ;    easily  convertible,   therefore,   into 
soldiers.     They  inhabit  vast  prairies  or  pam- 
pas,   where  an  illimitable  amount  of  cattle 
might  be  raised  ;    but  which,  for  the  last 
forty  years,  have  been,  at  no  distant  intervals, 
devastated  by  wars,  to  the  serious  diminu- 
tion* of  their  stocks. 

The  Plate,  though  popularly  spoken  of  as 
a  river,  is  really  an  estuary  of  the  sea,  into 
which  flow  the  Parana  and  the  Uruguay, 
both  rising  in  the  highlands  of  Brazil.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  Parana,  guarding  and  com- 
manding access  thereto,  lies  the  island  of 
Martin  Garcia,  in  the  State  of  Entre  Bios. 
Diverging  to  the  north,  along  the  base  of 
Paraguay,  towards  Brazil,  tho  Parana  re- 
ceives, a  little  above  the  city  of  Corrientes, 
and  near  the  point  oi  »;ivc-  gence,  the  river 
Paraguay ;  and  into  it  descend  the  Vermejo 

*  This  diminution  was  at  one  time  bo  great  in 
Uruguay,  that  cattle  had  to  be  imported  from 
the  Argentine  State  of  Entre  Riot,  and  the  Bra- 
zilian province  of  the  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  to  breed 
from. 


from  the  higher  parts  of  the  confederation, 
and  the  Pilcomayo,  which  is  navigable  even 
into  Bolivia.  Hence  it  is  that  the  Plate  and 
its  tributaries  are  said  to  be  the  highway  of 
the  interior  of  South  America ;  even  to  those 
portions  of  Peru  which  lie  east  of  the  Cor- 
dillera of  the  Andes.  And  when  we  observe, 
that  along  an  Atlantic  coast  of  2000  miles, 
this  is  the  only  access  to  countries  of  such 
boundless  extent  and  exceeding  fertility,  tin 
importance  of  opening  all  their  rivers  to  tht 
mercantile  navigation  of  the  world  can  hardly 
be  exaggerated. 

The  true  interests  of  all  the  Argentine 
States,  their  political  development,  their  so- 
cial civilization,  the  increase  of  their  capital, 
and  the  augmentation  of  their  population,  are 
all  dependent  on  freedom  of  trade  and  navi- 
gation.    They  want  every  thing  that  com- 
merce orily  can  supply  or  will  advance — mar- 
kets for  their  produce,  cheap  foreign  com- 
modities for  their  consumption ;   means  to, 
carry  out,  and  enterprise  and  spirit  to  suggest, 
improvements.     Where  nature  has  been  so 
abundant  and  generous  in  providing  for  ma- 
terial development,  the  population  might  be 
expected  to  be  found  taking  full  advantage  of 
their  natural  outlets.     It  is,  however,  other- 
wise ;  and  the  artificial  obstacles  they  them- 
selves have  thrown  up  to  impede  their  own 
prosperity  may  be  distinctly  traced  to  that 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  a  federal  or  unita- 
rian government  already  referred  to.     It  is 
the  littoral  and  upper  provinces  that  are  the 
adherents,  the  advocates,  and  the  soldiers  of 
federalism  ;  because  that  principle,  assigning 
to  every  separate  member  of  the  Confedera- 
tion co-equal  rights,  would  enable  them  to  se- 
cure all  the  benefits  of  free  outlet  and  inlet. 
On  the  contrary,  the  strength  of  unitarianism 
is  in  the  seaboard  province,  which,  by  far  the 
richest,  most  populous,  and  intelligent,  ob- 
jects to  submit  its  interests  to  the  inferior  en- 
lightenment of  the  higher  states,  and  has 
hitherto  endeavored  to  monopolize  the  trade, 
as  well  as  the  political  authority,  of  the  Con- 
federation at  Buenos  Ayres.    This  always  has 
been,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  still  is,  the  real 
cause  of  Argentine  quarrels,  wars,  and  de- 
vastations.   To  master  their  outline,  to  follow 
their  latest  phase,  to  comprehend  the  present 
position  of  affairs,  and  to  get,  if  we  can,  a 
glimpse  of  happier  prospects,  we  must,  how- 
ever, ask  our  readers  to  cast  a  retrospect  on 
the  earlier  history  of  the  Plate. 

The  Spaniards  first  sought  and  ascended 

the  Plate  and  its  tributaries,  neither  to  settle 

|  the  countries  they  water,  nor  in  search  of 
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precious  metals ;  but  to  reach  Peru  by  a 
shorter  route  than  by  doubling  Cape  Horn.* 
Mendoza,  their  foremost  explorer,  did  indeed 
try  to  form  a  settlement  at  Buenos  Ay  res: 
he  was,  however,  disastrously  repulsed  by 
the  hostile  and  Warlike  natives;  and  it  was  at 
Assumption,  the  present  capital  of  Paraguay, 
that  the  first  Spanish  town  was  founded. 
There  the  Spaniards  met  with  a  more  docile 
race  of  Aborigines,  the  Guaranis,  with  whom 
they  intermarried,  whose  language  they 
adopted,  and  whose  tongue — not  the  Spanish 
— is  even  now  general  throughout  both  Para- 
gua  and  the  Argentine  Confederation.  The 
great  hero  of  Paraguay  was  Yrala.  After 
an  arduous  journey  he  at  last  penetrated  into 
Peru;  not,  however,  to  participate  in  its 
mineral  riches,  or  in  its  intestine  struggles ; 
but,  wisely  withdrawing  from  both,  to  bring 
back  into  the  countries  of  the  Plate  sheep  and 
horned  cattle ;  and  by  their  introduction,  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  their  present  wealth. 
Under  him,  the  50,000  or  60,000  natives  of 
Paraguay  were  divided  amongst  some  400 
Spanish  settlers.  Their  servitude  was,  how- 
ever, light.  Mineral  labor  did  not,  as  in 
Mexico  and  Peru,  diminish  their  numbers. 
Village  communities  were  formed  under  na- 
tive organizations  ;  missions  were  established 
under  the  Jesuits  ;  and  an  apparently!  pros- 
perous society  was  established.  It  had  not, 
however,  as  yet,  any  command  of  the  rivers 
connecting  it  wilh  the  Atlantic  and  Europe. 

Yrala's  successors  extended  their  domin- 
ions ;  but  under  inferior  skill  and  intelligence 
to  his,  the  Spaniards  were  broken  up  into 
factions.  The  Portuguese  settlements  in 
Brazil  were  attacked  ;  and  in  their  quarrels, 
the  seeds  of  even  recent  discussions  and  dis- 
sensions were  first  sown.  The  most  remark- 
able of  them  was  De  Garay,  like  Yrala,  a 
Biscayan:  he  established  means  of  military 
communication  and  safety  down  the  rivers ; 
first  founding  the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  for  ves- 

*  It  is  not  long  since  the  newspapers  gave  an  ac- 
count of  a  party  of  Frenchmen— ola  soldiers  of  Al- 
geria,— bound  for  California,  seeking  refuge  from 
sea-sickness  by  debarking,  in  their  passage  via  Cape 
Horn,  at  Buenos  Ayres.  They  resolved  to  make 
their  way  across  the  Pampas  to  the  Pacific,  and, 
adopting  the  fashion  of  the  country,  first  took  to 
.horses;  but,  unaccustomed  to  riding,  they  soon 
abandoned  their  cattle,  and  prosecuted  their  march 
on  foot.  They  encountered  a  party  of  hostile  In- 
dians, whose  designs  they  repelled  by  exhibiting  a 
bold  front;  and  at  last  reached  Valparaiso,  where 

•they  again  embarked  for  San  Francisco. 

f  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  prosperity  was 
more  than  apparent,  for  the  population  declined, 

and  the  mental  condition  of  the  people  was  dwarfed 

and  stunted. 


sels  to  refresh  in  on  their  tedious  ascent,  and 
then  Buenos  Ayres,  commanding  the  mouth 
of  the  great  estuary.  These  settlements 
completed  the  Spanish  conquest  of  the  Plate. 

And  now  commenced  its  difficulties.  The 
mercantile  corporations  in  Spain,  to  which  a 
monopoly  of  all  trade  with  Peru  had  been 
sold,  regarded  these  new  colonies  as  high 
roads  for  smuggling  into  the  richer  countries 
of  the  Pacific.  Unfortunately,  they  were  able 
to  infuse  their  jealousies  into  the  policy  of 
the  Court  of  Madrid.  Restrictions  were  im- 
posed on  the  commerce  of  the  Plate ;  their 
result  was  the  contrabandista  system  of  Eng- 
land and  Portugal ;  whereby  Spain  lost  both 
markets  in,  and  revenue  from,  the  Plate.  To 
carry  out  this  illicit  trade,  the  Portuguese, 
in  1726,  founded  Monte  Video,  and  thither 
went  part  of  the  population  of  Buenos 
Ayres.  War  between  the  two  countries  en- 
sued ;  and  under  the  ambitious  policy  of 
Pombal,  the  Portuguese  became  masters,  for 
a  while,  of  Uruguay. 

The  Court  of  Madrid  was  at  last  obliged 
to  give  a  wiser  and  more  generous  attention 
to  the  affairs  of  the  Plate.  In  1776  it  was 
separated  from  the  vice-royalty  of  Lima,  and 
placed  under  a  new  government  established 
at  Buenos  Ayres.  On  Pombal's  fall,  the 
Portuguese  retired  from  the  Banda  Oriental ; 
and  Florida  Blanca  issued  the  celebrated 
Trade  Regulations,  which  liberated  the  Span- 
ish colonies  from  some  of  their  commercial 
restrictions.  Still,  however,  all  offices  were 
strictly  and  exclusively  given  to  Spaniards ; 
no  American  was  permitted  to  hold  a  place 
of  power  or  trust. 

Under  these  regulations  trade  was  extend- 
ing, prices  rising,  wealth  increasing,  when  the 
French  revolution  broke  on  the  world.  It 
found  the  Plate  loyal,  but  apathetic  ;  con- 
tented, but  ignorant  of  its  own  power  and 
strength.  These,  however,  it  learnt  in  1806, 
when  the  Spanish  Americans  repulsed  the 
British  attack  on  Buenos  Ayres ;  and  it  has 
never  since  forgotten,  though  it  has  some- 
times exaggerated  them.  After  this  discovery, 
it  was  impossible  long  to  maintain  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  natives  from  political  power ;  yet 
the  old  system  was  persisted  in  by  Viceroy 
Limiers,  even  subsequently.  The  province 
rose  against  him,  and  he  was  overthrown. 
Juntas  were  established  at  Monte  Video  and 
Buenos  Ayres ;  and  from  them,  in  their  turn, 
all  Spaniards  were  excluded.  Despite  the 
fidelity  of  these  juntas  to  their  ancient  sov- 
ereigns, they  were  regarded  as  revolutionary ; 
and  civil  war  followed.  Ferdinand  VII.  de- 
nounced the  juntas ;  and  all  hope  in  him  was 
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destroyed.  The  old  king  was,  in  1815,  in- 
vited to  resume  a  crown  and  regal  func- 
tions at  Buenos  Ay  res ;  but  anxious  as  he 
bad  once  been  to  reach  his  transatlantic  pos- 
sessions, he  preferred  repose  with  his  wife  at 
Rome  ;  and  on  the  9th  of  July,  1816,  dep- 
uties from  all  the  provinces  met  at  the  distant 
city  of  Tucuman,  declared  their  independence, 
and  constituted  themselves  an  independent 
State.  For  awhile  the  English  government 
looked  unfavorably  on  this  policy ;  but  our 
trade  extending  rapidly,  and  needing  pro- 
tection, Lord  Londonderry,  in  1822,  made 
his  famous  declaration*  as  to  the  necessity  of 
having  some  recognized  government ;  and  in 
1824 — after  the  French  had  invaded  Spain, 
and  put  down  constitutional  government 
there — Mr.  Canning  recognizedf  their  inde- 
pendence; calling,  as  he  boasted,  a  new 
world  into  existence  to  rectify  the  balance  of 
the  old.  In  the  beginning  of  that  year  he 
sent  out  in  diplomatic  form,  Sir  Woodbine 
Parish,  as  the  representative  of  England  ;  by 
whom  the  treaty  which  still  regulates  our 
intercourse  with  the  Argentine  Confederation 
was  concluded  ;  and  whose  book  (some  im- 
portant prejudices  notwithstanding)  is  much 
the  best  work  that  has  yet  been  published  on 
these  countries. 

The  Spanish  colonies  of  the  Plate  and  its 
tributaries  formed,  as  we  have  said,  a  vice- 
royalty.  Its  capital  was  Buenos  Ayres,  at 
that  time  perhaps  the  largest,  most  import- 
ant, and  richest  city  in  South  America. 
Buenos  Ayres,  therefore,  brought  into  the 
new  State  all  the  habits,  traditions,  and  ad- 
vantages of  a  capital  accustomed  to  govern 
the  upper  provinces  and  to  large  general  ex- 

*  "So  large  a  portion  of  the  world,"  he  declared* 
"could  not  long  continue  without  some  recognized 
and  established  relations;  and  the  State  which,  neither 
by  its  councils  nor  its  arms,  could  effectually  assert 
its  own  rights  over  its  dependencies,  and  thus 
make  itself  responsible  for  maintaining  their  re- 
lations with  other  powers,  must,  sooner  or  later, 
be  prepared  to  see  those  relations  established,  by 
the  overruling  necessity  of  the  case,  in  some  other 
form." 

|  "  If,"  said  Mr.  Canning,  in  a  higher  vein  of  in- 
telligence, and  with  rare  eloquence— -"if  the  total 
irresponsibility  of  unrecognized  States  be  too  ab- 
surd to  be  maintained;  and  if  the  treatment  of 
their  inhabitants  as  pirates  and  robbers  be  too 
monstrous  to  be  applied,  for  an  indefinite  length 
of  time,  to  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabited  globe, 
no  other  choice  remained  for  Great  Britain,  or 
for  any  other  country  having  intercourse  with  the 
Spanish-American  provinces,  but  to  recognize  in 
due  time  their  political  existence  as  States,  and 
thus  to  bring  them  within  the  pale  of  those  rights 
and  duties  which  civilized  nations  are  bound  mu- 
tually to  respect  and  are  entitled  reciprocally  to 
claim  for  each  other." 


•  

penditure.  The  sanguinary  war  of  the  col- 
onists against  the  Spanish  troops  was,  afteV 
their  independence,  almost  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  a  civil  war  amongst  themselves, 
equally  bloody  and  cruel ;  for  the  purpose  of 
solving  the  character  and  form  of  the  repub* 
lie  into  which  they  had  resolved  themselves 
at  Tucuman.  From  the  fatal  consequences 
of  this  war,  some  members  of  the  new  State 
sought  safety  and  repose  by  separation  from 
the  rest.  Paraguay  resolved  on  isolation. 
Under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Francia,  it  adopted 
what  perhaps  was  indispensable  to  its  isolation, 
a  completely  despotic  government ;  and  rather 
than  run  the  risks  of  further  disturbance,  its 
timid  inhabitants  shut  themselves  out  from 
communication  with  their  fellow  creatures. 
Upper  Peru  also  seceded,  and  formed  a  sep- 
arate but  a  freer  republic,  under  the  name  of 
Bolivia.  In  the  province  of  Uruguay,  the 
gaucho  chief,  Artigas,  taking  advantage  of 
the  general  disorder,  encouraged  inroads  into 
the  neighboring  territories  of  Brazil.  In  self- 
defence  the  Portuguese  retaliated.  General 
Lecor,  at  the  head  of  a  Brazilian  army,  over- 
ran Uruguay  and  occcupied*  Monte  Video, 
avowedly  with  the  view,  however,  of  saving 
the  southern  provinces  of  Brazil  from  the 
troubles  and  demagogism  which  prevailed 
in  Uruguay,  thence  indulging  in  material  ra- 
pine and  political  propagandism  in  their 
neighbors'  territories.  The  other  provinces, 
of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Argentine  Con- 
federation, fell  one  by  one  into  such  a  state 
of  anarchy,  as,  for  a  season,  set  at  defiance 
the  adoption  of  any  form  of  general  or  com- 
mon government. 

On  the  declaration  of  Brazilian  independ- 
ence, Uruguay  solicited  its  incorporation  with 
the  newly-fornled  empire;  sent  deputies 
to  its  constitueni  assembly,  and  became 
the  Cisplatine  province  of  Brazil.  The 
antipathies  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
races  soon,  however,  produced  discontents  in 
the  new  Brazilian  territory.  They  were  fos- 
tered and  encouraged  by  the  government  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  jealous  oftheriseof  the  great 
commercial  city — Monte  Video— favorably 
situated  for  marine  and  mercantile  purposes, 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  estuary.  Insur- 
rection, having  for  its  object  re-union  with  the 
other  Spanish  provinces,  broke  out  in  the  Uru- 
guay ;  and  Brazil,  feeling  that  it  had  been 
produced  by  Buenos-Ayrean  intrigues,  and 

*  Sir  Woodbine  Parish,  rarely  favorable,  and  not 
unfrequently  unjust,  towards  Brazil,  admits  that  the 
"anarchical  proceedings"  of  the  "notorious  Artigas" 
afforded  a  "plausible  pretext"  for  the  occupation  of 
Monte  Video—: ButnotAjret  fr<m  ""  *  ■»«*% 
p.  SA. 
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was  supported  by  Buenos- Ayrean  assistance, 
indignant,  too,  at  the  treatment  her  repre- 
sentative had  experienced  at  Buenos  Ay  res, 
where  he  was  grossly  insulted  by  a  mob,  in- 
stigated by  the  authorities,  in  1826  declared 
war  against  the  government  of  that  province. 
Substantially  this  war  was  for  the  possession 
of  Monte  Video  and  the  country  lying  be- 
tween the  Plate  and  the  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 

As  in  other  similar  cases,  danger  at  first 
produced  some  little  union,  if  not  reconcilia- 
tion ;  and  it  was  during  this  war  with  Brazil, 
that  a  constituent  assembly  of  the  old  Span- 
ish colonies  was  held.  It  decreed  a  consti- 
tution in  which  the  federal  form  of  govern- 
ment was,  notwithstanding  the  experience  of 
its  success  in  North  America,  condemned ; 
and  the  unitarian  model,  such  as  lately  failed 
in  France,  was  adopted.  The  unitarian  con- 
stitution was,  however,  rejected  by  the  prov- 
inces of  Cordova,  Santa  F6,  Tucuman,  and 
Rioja,  which,  with  perhaps  a  correct  appre- 
ciation of  their  own  interests,  saw,  under  it, 
the  importance  and  wealth  and  commerce  of 
the  upper  provinces  sacrificed  to  Buenos 
Ayres.  They  declared  for  federalism ;  ap- 
pealed to  the  sword  ;  and,  whilst  both  were 
engaged  in  a  common  war  against  Brazil, 
unitarians  and  federalists  might  be  seen 
slaughtering  each  other  on  plains  left  unde- 
vastated  by  troops  of  that  empire;  until 
at  last,  such  was  the  confusion,  that  when 
General  Paz  triumphed  over  the  federalists 
of  Cordova  and  Santa  F6,  the  unitarian  gov- 
ernment which  he  served  had  fallen  in  Buenos 
Ayres. 

Nor  was  the  war  accompanied  by  much 
greater  concord  in  Brazil  itself.  Free  insti- 
tutions were  not,  as  yet,  consolidated  in  that 
empire.  Don  Pedro  enjoyed  great  popular- 
ity, and  exercised  almost  unbounded  power. 
But  scarcely  had  he  effected  the  separation 
of  Brazil  from  Portugal,  than,  apprehensive 
of  the  colonial  feeling,  which  in  the  depend- 
encies of  every  country  is  essentially  repub- 
lican, he  withdrew  his  confidence  from  the 
native  Brazilians,  and  transferred  it  to  the 
Portuguese.  The  liberal  Brazilians,  at  that 
time  a  majority  in  the  Chambers,  in  their  turn 
grew  alarmed,  lest  the  influence  to  be  ac- 
quired by  the  emperor  in  a  successful  war 
should  be  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  become 
absolute,  and  to  suppress  free  institutions. 
They  accordingly  employed  every  means  and 
artifice  to  embarrass  the  war,  and  to  give  suc- 
cess to  Buenos  Ayres.  Events  favored  them. 
In  February,  1828,  a  Brazilian  army,  11,000 
strong,  was  surprised  by  a  Buenos- Ayrean 
force  still  stronger,  under  General  A\mr)oti 
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the  plains  of  Itusaingo.  After  a  severe  and 
sanguinary  battle,  the  two  armies  separated ; 
the  Brazilians  with  the  loss  of  all  their  bag- 
gage ;  the  Buenos  Ayreans  unable  to  take 
advantage  of  their  success.  General  Alviar 
was  brought  to  a  court  martial  by  his  own 
government;  and  the  Brazilian  opposition 
found,  in  a  defeat  little  more  than  nominal, 
additional  reasons  for  not  pursuing  a  war 
which,  on  other  grounds,  they  so  strongly 
disliked. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  th  ?se  perturbations, 
calamities,  and  contradictions  in  the  Argen- 
tine States,  and  after  this  battle  in  Uruguay, 
that  Mr.  Canning — again  in  the  interests  of 
humanity  and  of  commerce — resolved  to  inter- 
fere, not  in  the  domestic  quarrels  of  the  Con- 
federation, but  in  the  war  between  Buenos 
Ayres  and  Brazil.  He  did  so,  to  the  infinite 
mortification  of  Don  Pedro ;  for  he,  though 
the  resources  of  Buenos  Ayres  were  exhaust- 
ed, was  now  obliged  to  treat  under  the  im- 
putation of  defeat,  regardless  of  his  ability 
to  have  brought  another  well- equipped  army 
into  the  field  to  retrieve  his  disaster.  Both 
governments  felt,  however,  that  Mr.  Can- 
ning's determination  involved  the  cessation 
of  hostilities.  Humane  and  excellent  in  mo- 
tive as  was  that  great  minister's  intervention, 
it  gave,  what  he  certainly  never  intended,  a 
death-blow  to  Don  Pedro's  influence  in  Brazil. 
From  that  time  the  liberal  party  rose  to 
power  in  the  empire,  secured  for  it  represen- 
tative and  free  institutions,  and  have  ever 
since  remained  the  opponents  of  any  exten- 
sion of  the  Imperial  territory.  Mr.  Canning 
confided  his  policy  to  the  care  of  Lord  Pon- 
sonby,  then  British  Minister  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
and  in  1828,  under  that  distinguished  diplo- 
matist's mediation  (but  without  any  English 
guarantee),  Buenos  Ayres  and  Brazil  agreed 
on  a  preliminary  treaty  of  peace.*     By  it 

*  The  following  are  the  first  three  Articles  of 
the  Treaty  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  signed  27  th  August, 
1828:— 

I.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  declares 
the  province  of  Monte  Video,  at  present  called  the 
Cisplatine,  separate  from  the  territory  of  the  Em- 
pire of  Brazil,  in  order  that  it  may  constitute  itself 
into  a  free  and  independent  state,  from  every  and 
any  nation,  under  the  form  of  government  which 
may  he  judged  suitable  to  it*  interests,  necessities, 
and  resources. 

II.  The  government  of  the  Republic  of  the 
United  Provinces,  on  their  side,  consent  to  declar- 
ing the  independence  of  the  province  of  Monte 
Video,  now  called  Cisplatine,  and  to  its  constituting 
itself  a  free  and  independent  state,  in  the  form  de- 
clared in  the  preceding  Article. 

IIL  Both  the  high  contracting  parties  hind  them- 
,  totaei  to  defend  the  independence  and  integrity  of 
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Uruguay  became  a  republic,  independent  as 
well  of  Buenos  Ay  res  as  of  Brazil ;  and  its 
independence  was  guaranteed  by  both.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  no  definite  treaty  of 
peace  was,  as  intended,  subsequently  negoti- 
ated. The  delimitations  of  the  frontiers  of 
Uruguay  and  Brazil,  the  relations  of  their 
commerce,  and  the  clear  establishment  of 
their  rights  of  navigation  of  the  upper  rivers, 
were  all  left  unsettled.  The  only  security 
provided  against  a  recourse  to  war  on  the 
old  quarrel  was,  that  Brazil  and  Buenos 
Ayres  undertook  not  to  recur  to  hostilities 
without  giving  six  months'  notice  to  each 
other  of  the  intention,  through  England ;  a 
provision  of  some  importance,  it  will  be  seen, 
in  the  more  recent  occurrences. 

It  was,  we  may  remark  in  passing  (for  we 
cannot  stop  to  enter  into  his  history),  whilst 
these  dissensions  were  going  on  in  the  Ar- 
gentine States  between  unitarians  and  feder- 
alists, that  Don  Juan  Manuel  de  Rosas  made 
his  appearance  in  public  life  as  a  federalist* 
At  length  federalism  prevailed  ;  and  after  its 
triumph  under  Viamont,  a  convention,  or 
provisional  arrangement,  was  entered  into  by 
the  provinces  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Santa 
Fef  to  which  the  other  States  gradually  as- 
sented, confiding  to  the  government  of  Bue- 
nos Ayres  the  direction  of  their  foreign  af- 
fairs. By  this  slight  and  fragile  link  they 
voluntarily  considered  themselves  as  consti- 
tuting a  federal  republic,  each  State  continu- 
ing, however,  to  have  its  separate  adminis- 
tration ;  and  a  congress  of  representatives 
from  all  the  provinces,  it  was  agreed,  should 
assemble  in  Buenos  Ayres,  for  the  purpose 
of  framing  a  definitive  federal  constitution. 
This  provisional  state  of  things  was,  however, 
by  a  great  variety  of  schemes,  and  under  as 
many  pretences,  prolonged  by  Rosas  until 
his  downfall.  The  chief  of  these  pretences 
was  war.  To  avoid  assembling  the  constitu- 
ent assembly,  Rosas  was  continually  engaged 
in  hostilities  with  one  State  or  other ;  in  this 
way  he  had  ruptures  with  England,  France, 
the  Banda  Oriental,  and  Brazil,  in  rapid  suc- 
cession ;  and  it  forms  one  of  the  justest  of 
the  charges  made  against  him,  that  he  pur- 
posely kept  the  Confederation  in  this  unor- 
ganized condition.  For  until  the  Confeder- 
ation was  practically  developed,  and  a  gen- 
eral government  formed,  Buenos  Ayres  re- 
mained pre-eminent,  if  not  despotic,  in  the 
general  concerns,  and  directed  everything  in 
conformity  with  its  own  interests.     So  that 

the  province  of  Monte  Video,  in  the  time  and  man- 
ner which  shall  be  determined  upon  in  the  defini- 
tive treaty  of  peace. 


Rosas,  a  federalist  in  pretence,  was  in  reality 
the  strictest  of  unitarians ;  a  strange  ending, 
says  Sir  Woodbine  Parish,  of  a  struggle  for 
federalism. 

Having,  though  of  humble  origin,  acquired, 
first  as  an  overseer,  and  then  as  a  proprietor 
and  agent,  great  wealth,  and  even  greater 
influence  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  province 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  Rosas  rose  slowly  to  poli- 
tical power  in  the  capital.  With  consum- 
mate craft,  he  yielded  up  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment to  acquire  military  reputation  in  punish- 
ing and  driving  back  the  Indians  of  the 
Colorado  River;  thereby  gaining  territory 
and  security  for  the  European  population, 
and  political  influence  and  power  for  himself. 
Subsequently  he  refused  to  re-assume  the 
governorship  when  elected  thereto,  because 
the  tenure  of  the  office  did  not  confer  on 
him  authority  sufficiently  great.  Soon  after- 
wards, however,  he  headed  an  insurrection 
against  Governor  Balcace,  and  on  his  over- 
throw, assumed  despotic  rule  over  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  thenceforward  played  the  tyrant 
over  the  upper  provinces  also.  How  he  pre- 
served and  augmented  the  power  he  had 
thus  violently  acquired,  of  his  terrorism,  his 
cruelties,  his  massacres,  and  of  his  various 
quarrels  with  foreign  powers — these  we  do 
not  stop  to  detail.  It  is  rather  the  circum- 
stances which  more  immediately  led  to  his 
downfall  that  we  must  hasten  to  develop  and 
explain. 

From  its  conclusion,  Buenos  Ayres  had 
been  dissatisfied  with  the  peace  of  1828 ;  it 
feared  the  growth  of  Monte  Video,  more  ad- 
vantageously situated  in  some  important  re- 
spects, we  repeat,  for  commerce  ;  and  it 
knew  but  one  way  of  arresting  the  rivalry : 
that  was,  its  subjection  to  Buenos- Ayrean  in- 
fluence. Rosas,  fully  adopting  this  feeling, 
prepared  to  carry  it  out  with  all  his  charac- 
teristic craft.  His  cruel  disposition  and 
savage  instincts  were  joined  (it  is  impossible 
to  deny)  to  great  political  abilities ;  and  ex- 
traordinary, if  not  admirable,  was  the  talent 
with  which  he  concocted  diplomatic  difficul- 
ties and  perplexities ;  all  directed  towards 
enterprises  only  too  flattering  to  the  passions 
and  too  agreeable  to  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Buenos  Ayres. 

His  project  was  to  re- unite  to  the  Argen- 
tine Confederation,  or  rather  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Ayres,  the  republics  of 
Paraguay  and  Uruguay.  For  this  purpose 
he  obtained  the  authority  of  the  congress  of 
his  province  to  dispose  of  all  its  resources 
for  the  subjugation  of  Paraguay.  Paraguay 
was,  however,  a  dUUaV8ft^*VN»***>^»a8*> 
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and  Buenos  Ayres  lay  Argentine  provinces 
not  to  be  depended  on ;  whilst  Uruguay  was 
on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  estuary  and  its 
tributary  so  called.  Military  movements 
against  it  were  easier,  and  the  political  ad- 
vantages of  its  subjection  were  greater  ; 
Rosas  therefore  postponed  acting  on  this  au- 
thority to  subdue  Paraguay,  until  be  should 
first  have  established  his  influence  in  Uruguay. 
There,  however,  owing  to  the  treaty  of  1828, 
and  to  the  maintenance  of  its  independence 
by  England,  France  and  Brazil,  Rosas  was 
obliged  to  commence  operations  indirectly. 

At  this  time,  Oribe,  a  military  chief,  was 
President  of  Uruguay.  By  the  constitution 
of  that  state  he  could  not,  on  the  expiration 
of  his  presidency,  be  re-elected.  Unfortu- 
nately, some  three  months  ere  his  tenure  of 
office  expired,  he  was  overthrown  by  another 
soldier  of  fortune,  Rivera,  who,  in  due  course, 
was  legally  elected  President.  Oribe,  how- 
ever, insisted  on  serving  the  remainder  of  his 
time,  and  appealed  to  arms.  In  this  conflict 
of  authority  Rosas  interfered,  refused  to  re- 
cognize Rivera,  supplied  Oribe  with  an  army, 
and  to  perpetuate  the  power  of  Oribe  for  the 
remaining  three  months  of  his  presidency, 
that  unhappy  State  was,  for  nearly  ten  years, 
plagued  and  tormented  and  depopulated  by  a 
ruinous  and  devastating  war,  disgraced  by  in- 
human atrocities ;  and  Monte  Video,  notwith- 
standing a  resistance  which  out  of  South 
America  would  have  been  deemed  heroic,  was 
kept  continually  in  a  state  of  siege. 

The  disturbed  state  of  Uruguay  was  quick- 
ly felt  in  the  Brazilian  province  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  where  a  dangerous  rebellion,  aiming 
at  separation  and  a  republic,  was  raging.  In 
character  and  habits  and  industry,  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  Rio  Grande  very  much  resemble 
their  Spanish  neighbors  ;  like  them  their 
riches  consist  in  cattle,  their  lives  are  passed 
on  horseback,  and  arms  are  always  in  their 
hands.  During  the  minority  of  the  young 
emperor,  they  became  impatient  of  the  rule 
of  the  regency,  and  sought  independence. 
A  lengthened  struggle  ensued.  During  the 
war,  the  Brazilian  rebels,  when  worsted,  were 
able  to  retire  into  Uruguay.  Now  they  were 
succored  by  one  party  in  that  State,  then 
by  another.  For  awhile  Rosas  professed 
to  sympathize  with  Brazil  in  its  complaints 
against  the  assistance  given  in  Uruguay  to 
the  Rio-Grande  rebellion.  At  one  time,  in- 
deed, his  minister  at  Rio  concluded  a  treaty 
with  Brazil  for  the  pacification  of  the  Uru- 
guay ;  but  Rosas  refused  to  ratify  it ;  and 
accompanied  his  refusal  by  indications  which 
left  no  doubt  of  his  own  designs  on  that  State. 


In  proportion  as  he  was  unimpeded  in  these 
designs,  so  did  his  lieutenant  Oribe  give  as- 
sistance to  the  rebellion.  When  it  was  over, 
he  assailed  and  despoiled  the  rich  properties  of 
Brazilian  subjects  in  Uruguay,  prohibited  all 
communication  between  it  and  the  Brazilian 
province  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  at  last 
made  inroads  into  that  province.  This  ren- 
dered Rosas'  attack  on  the  independence  of 
Uruguay  not  only  a  political,  but  a  material, 
question  for  Brazil.  It  was  at  once  a  breach 
of  the  treaty  of  1828,  and  a  violation  of 
Brazilian  territories. 

Brazil,  thus  deeply  concerned  and  injured, 
in  1844  urged  England  and  France  to  join 
her  in  interfering  and  preserving  the  indepen- 
dence of  Uruguay.  Lord  Aberdeen  and  M. 
Guizot  agreed  on  intervention,  without  having 
made  a  single  arrangement  with  the  countries 
interested.  But  from  their  intervention  they 
excluded  Brazil.  Unfortunately,  we  think; 
for  later  events  have  proved  that  Brazil  was 
able,  without  the  sacrifice  of  a  single  soldier, 
and  in  a  few  weeks,  to  accomplish  that  which 
English  and  French  diplomacy  and  fleets 
failed  in  attempting,  and  were  at  last  obliged 
to  retire  from  achieving.  England  and  France 
did,  however,  interfere.  They  supported 
their  influence  by  fleets  very  expensively.* 
They  shed  blood  very  uselessly.  They  block- 
aded Buenos  Ayresf  (jointly  for  659  days, 
and  France  separately  for  341  days — in  all, 
1000  days)  very  mischievously.  And  at 
length  England  concluded  with  Rosas  a  treaty 
very  ignominiously  ;  for  by  it  Mr.  Southern, 
the  British  negotiator,  recognized  Oribe,!  the 
tool  of  Rosas,  as  President  of  Uruguay,  and 
so  substantially  confirmed  the  power  of 
Buenos  Ayres  over  that  State ;  and  acknow- 
ledged the  right  of  Buenos  Ayres, §  as  rep- 
resenting the  Confederation,  to  close  the  nav- 
igation of  the  upper  streams.  Thus  the  in- 
tervention of  England,  commenced  in  1844, 
and  carried  on  by  a  great  naval  force  for 
nearly  five  years,  at  enormous  expense  to  the 

♦  See  Returns  moved  for  by  Mr.  Cobden,  Sept 
1849;  Seas.  Pap.,  No.  110. 

f  "  In  the  last  twenty-four  yean,  Buenos  Ayres 
has  been  subjected  to  no  lees  than  three  blockades, 
each  lasting  nearly  three  years,  altogether  more  than 
eight  years,  or  about  one-third  of  the  whole  period." 
— Parith't  Buenos  Ayres  from  the  Conquest,  p.  858. 
And  yet,  during  that  period,  notwithstanding  these 
interruptions  to  trade,  the  total  value  of  British 
goods  imported  into  the  Plate  has  reached  the  great 
sum  of  14,033,082/.;  the  value  of  our  imports  into 
Spain,  with  ten  times  the  population,  in  those  twenty 
years,  being  only  9,792,469/. 

t  Article  VL  Treaty,  Nov.  24,  1880. 

^  Article  IV.  of  same  Treaty. 
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finances,  and  great  hurt  to  the  commerce,  of 
this  country,  ended  in  November,  1849,  by 
resigning  the  very  objects*  for  which  it  had 
interfered  in  1844 — a  conclusion  which  at 
least  suggests  how  very  ill-advised  Lord 
Aberdeen's  intervention  in  such  distant  coun- 
tries and  perplexed  politics  was,  though  this 
termination  had  for  its  justi6cation,  so  far  as 
Lord  Palmerston  was  concerned,  the  notorious 
existence  of  French  intrigues  at  Monte  Video, 
and  the  dangerous  state  of  Europe  consequent 
on  the  Revolution  of  1848. 

Up  to  the  period  of  the  retirement  of  En- 
gland from  the  Plate,  the  reclamations  ad- 
dressed by  the  Brazilian  Minister  in  Monte 
Video  to  General  Oribe — treating  him  only 
as  a  power  de  facto,  or  a  general  in  cam- 
paign— were  to  some  extent  heeded  and  at- 
tended to.  Freed,  however,  from  the  En- 
glish and  French  conjoint  intervention,  they 
were  subsequently  neglected.  The  aggres- 
sions became  more  and  more  aggravated  in 
character,  and  larger  and  larger  in  extent, 
until  claims  for  'compensation  for  no  fewer 
than  800,000  head  of  cattle  alone  were  rais- 
ed ;  and  rather  than  give  satisfaction,  Gene- 
ral Oribe  refused  to  hold  anv  further  corres- 
pondence  on  the  subject  with  the  represen- 
tative of  Brazil. 

Concurrently,  discussions  were  in  progress 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  between  the  minister  of 
Rosas  and  the  Brazilian  government,  on  a 
variety  of  subjects,  some  relating  to  trifles 
admitting  of  easy  arrangement ;  others  on 
accomplished  facts  admitting  of  no  altera- 
tion.  No  satisfactory  termination  of  these 
disputes  could,  however,  be  arrived  at. 
Rosas,  in  truth,  desired  none  ;  for  it  was  his 
policy  to  have  in  hand  excuses  for  a  rupture 
with  Brazil,  which  he  could  at  any  moment 
use.  His  plan  had  long  been  to  excite 
through  Oribe,  in  Uruguay,  a  republican 
revolt  in  the  Brazilian  province  of  Rio 
Grande,  and  thus,  if  possible,  to  overthrow 
the  monarchy  which  his  adherents  and  par- 
tisans had  repeatedly  denounced  to  the  Bue- 

•  See  Lord  Aberdeen's  Instructions  to  Mr.  Ousely, 
H.M.  minister  at  Buenos  Ayres,  for  his  guidance  in 
the  joint  intervention  by  England  and  France  be- 
ttoeen  Buenos  Ayres  and  Monte  Video,  presented  to 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  command  of  her 
Majesty,  in  1846.  "The  war  in  which  the  Argen- 
tine arms  are  at  present  engaged,"  Lord  Aberdeen 
instructed  his  minister,  "  is  waged  against  a  State, 
the  independence  of  which  England  is  virtually 
bound  to  uphold."  *  To  open  up  the  great  arteries 
of  the  South- American  continent  to  the  free  circu- 
lation of  commerce,  would  be  not  only  a. vast  benefit 
to  the  trade  of  Europe,  but  a  practical,  and  perhaps 
the  best,  security  for  the  preservation  of  peace  in 
South  America." 


noe-Ayrean  chambers  as  the  only  blot  on 
the  map  of  South  America. 

The  time  for  this  plot  bad  now  come. 
England  had  retired  from  interference ;  the 
Revolution  of  1848  had  given  France  other 
things  to  do  than  attend  to  the  affairs  of 
the  Plate ;  Oribe,  though  still  kept  out  of 
Monte  Video,  was  all-powerful  in  the  coun- 
try of  Uruguay ;  and  Brazil,  which  had  not 
then  commenced  her  anti- slave- trade  le- 
gislation, was  unpopular  in  Downing-street. 
The  representative  of  Rosas  was,  therefore, 
instructed  to  interfere  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  on 
the  complaints  Brazil  had  addressed  to 
Oribe,  and  to  contest  its  right  to  satisfaction, 
and  its  claims  to  compensation.  This  inter- 
ference the  Brazilian  cabinet  refused  to 
permit,  Uruguay  being  a  State  independent 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  bound,  it  was  con- 
tended, to  conduct  itself  peaceably  towards 
its  neighbors.  Thereupon  Rosas  directed 
his  minister  to  demand  his  passports ;  and 
they  being  furnished,  he  quitted  Rio.  His 
departure,  of  course,  brought  matters  to  a 
crisis.  Rosas  began  to  prepare  for  war; and 
Brazil  came  to  the  determination  of  tranquil- 
lizing Uruguay,  from  the  disorders  of  which 
her  southern  provinces  had  suffered  so  much 
and  so  long.  But  in  the  first  instance, 
Brazil,  content  with  self-protection,  did  not 
propose  to  attack  Buenos  Ayres. 

At  this  point  British  diplomacy,  which 
about  eighteen  months  previously  had  re- 
tired from  Lord  Aberdeen's  unlucky  inter- 
ference in  the  quarrels  of  the  Plate,  and  now 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  their  renewal  • 
and  of  British  commerce*  being  once  more 
disturbed,  again  became  uneasy ;  and  Mr. 
Hudson,  our  representative  at  the  court  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  on  the  12th  of  March,  1851, 
addressed  two  Notes  to  Senhor  Paulino,  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  Brazil.  In  the  one  he 
reminded  the  Brazilian  government  of  the 
stipulation  in  the  treaty  of  27th  August, 
1828,  which  required  notice  of  any  intention 
to  resume  hostilities  with  Buenos  Ayres  to 
be  given  to  England,  and  claimed  the  fulfil- 
ment of  that  article.  In  the  other  he  offered 
to  Brazil,  on  general  grounds,  the  mediation 
of  England  in  its  quarrel  with  Buenos  Ayres. 
Senhor  Paulino,  in  his  reply  to  the  former, 
disclaimed  any  such  obligation  as  was  impu- 
ted to  Brazil.  The  treaty,  he  reminded  Mr. 
Hudson,  was  but  a  preliminary  convention ; 
and  the  18th  Article,*  he  contended,  refer- 


*  Article  XVIII.  is  as  follows  :— « If  it  should 
happen,  contrary  to  expectation,  that  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  do  not  come  to  an  adjustm***  *■ 
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red  only  to  a  rapture  arising  out  of  questions 
relating  to  the  conclusionofa  definitive  treaty 
of  peace  as  contemplated  by  the  preliminary 
arrangement;     but    which,    in  accordance 
with  the  policy  of  Rosas  to  keep  open  and 
irritable  all  possible  questions  with   Brazil, 
had  never  been  negotiated.     The  present 
discussions  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Bra- 
zil, he  further  argued,  had  no  reference  to 
such  a  treaty  ;  and  on  that  ground  alone,  he 
said,  Article  18  had  no  application  to  the 
existing  state  of  things.     Nor,  he  added, 
were  the  discussions  which  had  been  so  sud- 
denly broken  off  by  Buenos  Ayres,  such  as 
necessarily  to  provoke  a  war,  at  least,  the 
imperial  government  had  taken  no  resolu- 
tion  to   commence    hostilities   against  that 
State.      General  Rosas,  he  continued,  had 
always  repulsed  English  intervention  in  his 
policy  towards  and  transactions  with  Uru- 
guay ;  so  Brazil  could  not,   he  concluded, 
recognize  any  liability  under  the  treaty  of 
1828  to  accept  such  mediations  in  its  dissen- 
sions with  that  intermediate  State.     In  an- 
swering Mr.  Hudson's  second  note,  Senhor 
Paulino  advanced  a  step  further  ;  and  sta- 
ting, in  some  detail,  how  long  and  deeply 
Brazil  had  suffered  injury  and  depredation 
from  General  Oribe  and  his  party  in  Uru- 
guay, and  how  in  those  attacks  he  had  been 
instigated  and  aided  by  General  Rosas,  he 
avowed  it  to  be  the  intention  of  the  Empe- 
ror, in  defence  of  his  territories,  and  in  pro- 
tection of  his  subjects,  to  require  satisfaction, 
redress,  and  security  from  Uruguay ;  adding, 
however,    that  as   the  British  Government 
sincerely  desired  to  avert  hostilities,  the  best 
mode  in  which   it  could   contribute   to   so 
humane  an  object  would  be  by  inducing  Ge- 
neral Oribe  to  lay  down  his  illegal  authority 
in   Uruguay,   and  General  Rosas  to  desist 
from  his  arrogant  interference  with  the  affairs 
of  that  State.     Content  with  having  made 
these  efforts  to  compose  differences,  which, 
however,  it  was  impossible,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, to  settle,  except  by  the  arbitra- 
ment of  war;  wiser,  from  sad  experience, 
than  its  predecessor  had  been  in  1844,  and 
recognizing  the  force  of  Senhor  Paulino's 
reasoning,  the  Russell  cabinet  withdrew  from 
further  official  interference,  and  left  things 

the  said  definitive  treaty  of  peace,  owing  to  ques- 
tions which  may  be  raised,  and  upon  which  (not. 
withstanding  her  Britannic  Majesty's  mediation) 
they  may  not  agree,  hostilities  between  the  republic 
ana  the  empire  shall  not  recommence  until  after 
the  five  years  stipulated  in  Article  X.  ;  nor  shall 
hostilities  then  commence  without  six  months'  no- 
tice being  given,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  media- 
ting power.* 


to  take  their  natural  course  and  find  their 
own  spontaneous  remedy. 

Though  substantially  master  of  the  state 
of  Uruguay,  General  Oribe  had,  we  repeat, 
never  been  able  to  subdue  its  gallant  capi- 
tal, Monte  Video;  and  there,  opposed  to 
him,  was  a  lawful  government,  which  had 
been  recognized  and  dealt  with  both  by 
England  and  France.  To  this  government 
Brazil  now  turned.  By  it,  the  Brazilian  re- 
solution to  protect  its  own  interests,  even 
by  the  expulsion  of  Oribe  and  Buenos- 
Ayrean  arms  from  Uruguay,  was,  of  course, 
hailed  with  joy :  for  that  had  been  the  end 
of  its  prolonged  resistance,  and  of  all  its  suf- 
ferings. Negotiations  did  not  lag  where  the 
object  aimed  at  was  identical ;  and  within  a 
month  after  these  answers  had  been  given 
to  Mr.  Hudson,  a  treaty,  offensive  and  de- 
fensive, was  concluded  between  the  Em- 
peror of  Brazil  and  the  republic  of  Uru- 
guay ;  and  to  it  the  state  of  Entre  Bios  be- 
came a  party.  The  adhesion  of  a  single 
state  of  the  Argentine  Confederation  to  such 
a  treaty,  forms,  however,  a  new  importation 
into  the  current  of  this  singular  narrative, 
requiring  a  little  preliminary  explanation. 

The  Riverine  States,  Corrientes,  Santa 
Fe>  and  Entre  Rios,  though  federalists  in 
principle,  had  long  been  alineated  from  the 
policy  and  proceedings  of  Rosas.  However 
loudly  Rosas  had  proclaimed  his  federalism, 
'  and  savagely  persecuted  unitarianism,  be 
had,  notwithstanding,  ruled  on  an  unitarian 
policy.  The  constitution  of  the  Confedera- 
tion had  been  kept  by  him  in  suspense  for 
twenty  years ;  and  both  state  and  federal 
rights  were,  consequently,  imperfectly  de- 
veloped. He  had  concentrated  everything 
at  Buenos  Ayres.  That  city  monopolized 
the  foreign  trade  and  the  customs'  revenue 
of  the  Confederation ;  it  closed  the  upper 
streams  to  foreign  navigation,  and  even  to 
the  countries  they  watered  ;  it  compulsorily 
isolated  them  from  the  rest  of  the  world ; 
and  it  enriched  itself  by  taxing  goods  im- 
ported for  their  consumption.  This  great 
highway  to  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  was,  in 
short,  closed  to  mankind,  because  of  the  ter- 
rorism of  Rosas  at  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  chief  of  the  important  state  of  Entre 
Rios,  which  lies  between  the  Parana  and  the 
Uruguay,  was  Urquiza,*  once  the  friend  and 

*  Urquiza  has  been  governor  and  captain-geneal 
of  Entre  Rioe  since  1840.  He  sided  with  Rossi 
during  the  civil  wars  of  LavalM  and  Riven,  and 
routed  the  latter  at  the  battle  of  India  Muerta  in 
1846.  He  is  remarkable  for  the  temperance  of  hit 
habits,  using  neither  wine  nor  tobacco,  and  though 
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supporter  of  Rosas  ;  like  him,  too,  a  federal- 
ist, and  in  origin  a  gaucbo ;  having  risen  to 
wealth  also,  in  his  own  state,  in  a  similar 
career ;  distinguished  in  its  quarrels  and  dis- 
turbances ;  but  more  distinguished  for  having 
raised  his  province  from  a  state  of  disorder 
and  confusion,  to  be  a  model  of  order  and 
security.  Uneducated,  but  intelligent;  taught 
by  his  intelligence,  and  by  his  own  personal 
interests,  that  prosperity  could  only  be  re- 
stored to  the  upper  provinces  by  their  eman- 
cipation from  Buenos  Ayres,  and  their  inter- 
course with  Europe ;  though  a  soldier  of 
fortune  and  a  successful  military  chief,  hu- 
mane and  temperate,  and  therefore  disgusted 
by  the  cruelties  and  butcheries  of  Rosas. 
Annually,  Rosas  performed  the  ceremony  of 
resignation  ;  and  on  the  last  time,  however, 
that  he  did  so,  Urquiza,  as  chief  of  Entre 
Rios,  declared  that  State's  acceptance  of  the 
act,  and  so  deprived  Rosas  of  the  legal  au- 
thority longer  to  represent  and  conduct  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  Confederation. 

Thus  alienated  and  dissatisfied,  the  Brazil- 
ian movement  found  Urquiza ;  he  saw  inthe 
expulsion  of  the  power  of  Rosas  from  Uru- 
guay a  road  to  the  downfall  of  the  tyrant  in 
the  Argentine  Confederation  ;  and  with  that 
view  he  became  a  party  to  the  treaty  of  the 
20th  of  May,  1851,  by  which  it  was  agreed 
to  drive  Oribe  and  the  Argentine  forces  out 
of  Uruguay,  and  then  to  proceed  to  a  free 
election  of  a  president  under  its  constitution. 
To  this  example  set  by  Urquiza  the  Riverine 
provinces  gradually  responded.  The  federal 
states  of  Corrientes  and  Santa  Fe  also  joined 
the  alliance ;  and  the  independent  republic 
of  Paraguay  again  looked  beyond  its  own 
frontiers,  and  entered  into  relations  with  its 
neighbors. 

The  treaty  of  offence  and  defence  was 
quickly  followed  by  five  others.  One  settled 
the  boundaries  between  Brazil  and  Uruguay, 
and  so  removed  a  source  of  continual  dis- 
putes; another  regulated  the  commercial 
relations  between  all  these  states,  and  threw 
open  to  each  other  all  their  internal  waters ; 
a  third  arranged  the  terms  on  which  Brazil 
should  find  the  pecuniary  means  of  support- 
ing the  war ;  a  fourth  was  for  the  extradition 
of  criminals ;  and  the  fifth  contained  relations 
of  further  and  more  definitive  and  perma- 
nent alliance. 

This,  obviously,  was  a  formidable  League. 
It  was  composed  of  a  great  and  powerful 
empire,  possessing  a  well  organized  army, 

an  admirer  of  beauty,  he  is  unmarried.    Urquiza  u 
upwards  of  fifty. 


and  a  compact  available  fleet,*  which  also  had 
the  pecuniary  means  of  carrying  on  war ;  of 
the  lawful  government  of  the  republic  of  Uru- 
guay, helpless  enough  in  arms,  but  strong 
in  right ;  of  the  Riverine  provinces  of  the 
Argentine  Confederation,  thereby  limiting  the 
support  of  Rosas  to  his  own  state,  Buenos 
Ayres,  where  also  he  had  hosts  of  enemies ; 
and  of  Paraguay,  at  last  roused  to  a  sense  of 
national  dignity. 

The  first  and  main  design  of  the  alliance, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  to  release  the  Banda 
Oriental  from  the  influence  of  Rosas,  and  to 
restore  to  its  legal  government  their  proper 
functions,  not  to  attack  the  power  of  Rosas 
in  his  own  province.  It  was,  however,  im- 
possible to  overlook  the  probability  of  his 
supporting  Oribe,  and  retaliating  on  the  al- 
lies. Such  a  contingency  was  therefore  pro- 
vided against  in  the  treaty  of  the  29th  of  May, 
1851;  and  its  15th  Article  converted  the 
alliance  intended  to  be  confined  to  Uruguay 
only,  into  a  combination  against  Rosas,  if  he 
should  resist  its  primary  object ;  and  in  that 
event  the  protection  and  command  of  the 
rivers  Parana  and  Uruguay,  as  indispensable 
to  military  operations  in  the  province  of  Bue- 
nos Ayres,  were  consigned  to  Admiral  Gren- 
fell  and  the  Brazilian  squadron. 

Nor  was  Rosas  long  in  acting  on  the  anti- 
cipations of  the  allies.  Sir  Woodbine  Parish, 
with  that  partiality  which  is  the  defect  of 
his  otherwise  valuable  work,  says,  indeed, 
that  the  Brazilian  squadron  entered  the 
Parana  without  any  declaration  of  war ;  and 
this  assertion,  though  literally  correct,  is 
substantially  inaccurate.  Brazil  issued  no 
declaration  of  war,  for  none  was  necessary 
on  its  part ;  as  Rosas  himself  had  declared 
war  against  Brazil,  announced  his  declaration 
to  the  legislature  of  Buenos  Ayres,  commu- 
nicated it  to  the  British  minister  there  on  the 
18th  of  August,  1851,  and  published  it  to 
the  world  on  the  20th. 

The  events  of  the  war  now  demand  our 
attention. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  1851,  Urquiza  was 
at  the  town  of  Gualiguaychu,  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  Uruguay,  in  the  province  of 
Entre  Rios ;  he  had  no  troops  collected,  nor 

*  Commanded  by  Admiral  Grenfell,  who,  we 
need  hardly  say,  ia  an  Englishman.  In  early  life 
this  distinguished  Bailor  entered  into  the  East  India 
Company's  marine  service ;  thence  he  joined  Lord 
Cochrane  in  the  service  of  Chile ;  and  from  it  he 
passed  with  his  lordship  into  the  Brazilian  navr. 
He  commanded  a  fleet  on  the  lakes  of  the  Rio  Grande 
daring  the  rebellion  in  that  province.  There  he 
destroyed  the  rebel  flotillas,  and  at  last  reduced  the 
insurgents  to  capitulate  in  the  Island  of  Famfis- 
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indeed  any  other  force  than  a  vigilant  patrol 
at  the  principal  passes  of  the  rivers  and  the 
police  of  the  towns.  Count  Caxias,  com- 
mander-id-chief of  the  Brazilian  army,  had 
intimated  to  him  his  readiness  to  cross  with- 
out delay  the  frontier,  and  commence  con- 
i'oint  operations  against  Oribe,  who,  at  the 
lead  of  the  Buenos* Ayrean  forces,  was  main- 
taining the  siege  of  Monte  Video ;  and,  on 
the  day  above  mentioned,  Urquiza  had  an 
interview  with  Admiral  Grenfell.  Urquiza 
required  that  officer  to  support  the  land 
operations  by  occupying  the  Uruguay  and 
Parana,  so  as  to  cover  ihe  coast  of  Entre 
Bios  against  the  naval  forces  of  Buenos 
Ayres.  Admiral  Grenfell  having  undertaken 
this  duty,  Urquiza  at  once  issued  orders  for 
assembling  his  troops ;  and  on  the  19th  of 
July  crossed  the  Uruguay,  with  6000*  cav- 
alry. A  body  of  Oribe's  troops,  1000  strong, 
which  had  been  despatched  to  observe  Ur- 
quiza's  movements,  immediately  passed  over 
to  his  side,  giving,  by  their  disaffection,  an 
early  and  a  fatal  blow  to  the  cause  of  that 
general.  Thus  reinforced  and  freed  from 
opposition,  Urquiza  commenced  his  march 
for  the  passes  of  the  Rio  Negro.  Bad  wea- 
ther, and  the  flooded  state  of  the  rivers, 
somewhat  retarded  the  advance,  but  the  Rio 
Negro  was  crossed  on  the  1st  of  September, 
after  a  slight  skirmish  with  an  advanced 
guard  of  Oribe. 

The  junction  intended  to  have  been  effected 
here  with  the  Brazilian  army,  was  frustrated 
by  difficulties  equal  to  those  encountered  by 
Urquiza,  but  much  more  sensibly  felt  by  an 
armyf  numbering  15,000  men  of  the  three 
arms.  Urquiza,  however,  proceeded,  with- 
out waiting  for  his  allies,  and  on  the  20th  of 
September  came  in  sight  of  the  army  of  Oribe, 
8000  strong,  which  had  left  its  cantonments 
before  Monte  Video,  and  crossed  the  Santa 
Lucia.  Urquiza,  wanting  infantry  and  artil- 
lery, refrained  from  attacking  Oribe;  but  the 
superiority  of  his  cavalry  was  too  decided  for 

*  This  force  consisted  of  the  small  proprietors  of 
Entre  Rios,  living  under  the  protection  of  their 
chief.  Each  man  provided  himself  with  his  own 
arras,  and  with  four  horses  also.  Pay  they  had 
none ;  and  when  pressed  on  one  occasion  by  scarcity 
of  provisions,  Urquiza  remarked  to  his  Brazilian 
allies,  that  his  followers  did  not  eat 

f  The  Brazilian  troops,  unlike  Urquiza'a,  consti- 
tuted a  regular  army,  properly  organized  and 
equipped,  well  provided  and  cared  for,  and  having 
good  pay.  In  the  Uruguay,  there  were  in  this  force 
2000  Holstein  infantry ;  but  their  insubordination 
and  misconduct  was  so  great,  that  they  were  not 
permitted,  at  a  subsequent  period,  to  cross  the  river, 
and  only  fifty  of  them  were  present  in  the  battle 
which  decided  the  late  of  Rosas. 


Oribe  to  meet  them  alone  in  ihe  field.  Thus 
situated,  the  two  armies  observed  each  other 
for  some  days.  Time  was  acquired  for  the 
employment  of  seduction,  so  formidable  in 
civil  wars,  and  for  the  development  of  the 
discontent  which  for  some  time  had  been 
rising  amongst  the  Orientals,  or  Uruguay*,  in 
the  army  of  Oribe.  Sensible  of  this,  and 
alarmed  by  the  approach  of  the  Imperial 
army,  Oribe  retraced  his  steps.  Urania 
followed  him,  and  encamped,  on  the  20th  of 
September,  on  the  Arrago  de  la  Virgoe. 
Here  commenced  a  series  of  communications 
between  the  two  generals,  in  which  Oribe 
proposed  to  give  up  the  Oriental  troops, 
provided  the  Argentine*  were  allowed  to 
embark  and  retire  in  safety  to  Buenos  Ayres; 
and  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  French  and 
English  admirals  to  protect  this  operation 
against  the  Brazilian  squadron.  Those  offi- 
cers, on  grounds  of  humanity,  were  at  first 
disposed  to  favor  the  measure ;  but  the  ener- 
getic remonstrance  of  the  Brazilian  minister 
and  admiral,  and  the  avowed  determination 
of  the  latter  to  sink  the  Argentine  transports, 
if  an  attempt  at  embarkation  should  be  made, 
at  last  induced  them  to  remain  within  tbe 
sphere  of  neutrality.  Their  retreat  prevented 
the  rapid  approach  and  formidable  numbers 
of  the  Brazilian  army,  and  the  demoralization 
which  rapidly  spread  in  the  ranks  of  Oribe, 
compelled  that  general  to  abandon  his  posi- 
tion, and  retire  to  the  strong  position  of  the 
Cerrito,  a  league  from  Monte  Video.  Urquiza 
pressed  forward,  and  on  the  4th  of  October 
established  himself  at  Las  Piedras,  four 
leagues  from  that  city,  thereby  cutting  Oribe 
off  from  all  resources  of  the  country,  and 
reducing  him  to  the  necessity  of  either  fight- 
ing at  great  disadvantage  or  speedily  sur- 
rendering for  want  of  provisions.  On  the 
8th  of  October  things  came  to  a  crisis ;  Oribe 
renounced  his  command,  and  was  permitted 
to  retire  to  his  country  house;  whilst  the 
troops  proclaimed  their  adherence  to  the 
cause  of  Urquiza,  with  the  exception  of  about 
fifty  officers,  who  effected  their  escape  in  the 
boats  of  one  of  the  British  men-of-war. 

Thus  blood lessly  terminated  the  nine  years' 
siege  of  Monte  Video,  and  the  war  in  Uru- 
guay. 

On  the  14th  of  October,  Count  Caxias, 
with  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Brazilian, 
army,  arrived  before  Monte  Video.  On  the 
same  day  the  count  arranged  with  Urquiza 
and  Admiral  Grenfell  the  plan  of  operations 
for  the  overthrow  of  Rosas.  The  imperial 
army  at  once  occupied  the  town  of  Colonia 
del  Sacramento,  opposite  the  city  of  Buenos 
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Ayres,  and  transports  were  forwarded  thither 
for  its  embarkation.  The  imperial  squadron, 
consisting  of  a  frigate  of  fifty  guns,  six  cor- 
yettes,  three  brigs,  and  five  steamers,  took 
up  their  positions  before  Monte  Video,  Colo- 
nia,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Martin  Garcia ;  hav- 
ing an  advance  squadron  of  two  corvettes 
and  a  brig  in  the  Parana,  opposite  the  town 
of  San  Pedro. 

The  army  of  Urquiza,  augmented  by  the 
Argentine  troops  of  General  Oribe,  and  the 
Oriental  division  of  the  defenders  of  Monte 
Video,  amounting  in  all  to  1 1,300  men,  with 
30  guns,  were  successively  embarked  in  the 
port  of  Monte  Video,  and  transported  to  the 
province  of  Entre  Rios ;  and  by  the  end  of 
the  month  the  combined  army  was  all  re-united 
in  Entre  Rios.  Rosas,  infuriated  by  the  loss 
of  his  army  in  the  Banda  Oriental,  strained 
every  nerve  to  repair  it,  and  to  meet  the  for- 
midable combination  he  had  brought  down 
on  himself.  General  Mansilla,  his  brother- 
in-law,  commanding  at  the  town  of  San  Nic- 
olas, on  the  Parana,  was  reinforced  with  a 
body  of  3000  men  and  16  guns ;  he  occupied 
the  banks  of  the  river  at  the  pass  of  Tonclero, 
where  he  threw  up  entrenchments,  and  con- 
structed batteries  commanding  the  river,  with 
furnaces  for  hot  shot.  The  Buenos- Ay rean 
squadron,  too  (which  had  been  restored  by 
England  to  Rosas,  on  the  conclusion  of  Mr. 
Southern's  treaty),  consisting  of  half  a  dozen 
brigs  and  schooners,  was  completely  equip- 
ped ;  and,  augmented  by  the  purchase  and 
armament  of  two  steamers,  was  placed  under 
the  command  of  Commodore  Coe,  an  experi- 
enced North-American  officer. 

Urquiza  had  appointed  the  20th  of  De- 
cember for  the  general  rendezvous  of  the 
army  and  navy,  at  the  pass  of  El  Diamante, 
twelve  leagues  below  the  city  of  Santa  Fe, 
on  the  Parana,  and  for  the  passage  of  that 
river  by  the  allied  forces.  On  the  14th  of 
December,  Admiral  Grenfell  embarkted,  at 
Colonia,  the  1st  division  of  the  imperial  army, 
consisting  of  3000  infantry,  500  cavalry,  and 
12  guns,  under  the  brigadier  Marques  de 
Souza,*  and  steered  for  the  Parana.  Pro- 
ceeding a- head  with  the  Affonsof  and  three 
other  steamers,  on  the  16th  he  joined  the 
other  division  off  the  town  of  San  Pedro,  and 
the  following  morning,  taking  the  corvettes 

*  This  gallant  officer,  now  Baron  de  Porto  Aligre, 
'  is  the  brother-in-law  of  the  late  Brazilian  minister 
in  London,  Commander  Marques  Iisboa,  at  present 
the  representative  of  Brazil  in  Paris. 

f  It  was  this  vessel,  with  Admiral  Grenfell  and 
the  Prince  de  Joinville  on  board,  which  rendered 
such  effective  assistance  to  the  Ocean  Monarch  in 
the  Mersey,  two  or  three  years  ago. 


and  brig  in  tow,  continued  his  course  up  the 
river.  At  noon  they  reached  the  pass  of 
Tonclero,  where  Genera]  Mansilla  was  ready 
to  receive  them.  From  some  strange  infatu- 
ation, he  allowed  the  vessels  to  approach  to 
within  half  musket-shot  of  his  position  with- 
out firing  a  gun ;  his  batteries  then  all  opened 
together,  but  were  replied  to  with  such 
spirit  by  the  imperial  squadron,  that  disorder 
soon  became  evident  in  his  fire,  and  the  ves- 
sels, enveloped  in  smoke,  came  under  the 
muzzles  of  his  guns,  suffering  very  trifling 
injury.  The  firing  lasted  fifty  minutes,  and 
500  cannon-shot  were  exchanged. 

As  soon  as  the  pass  was  cleared,  the  cor- 
vettes were  anchored,  and  the  admiral,  with 
the  steamers,  pursued  his  voyage.     The  fol- 
lowing day,  Mansilla,  spiking  has  heavy  guns, 
abandoned  his  position  on  the  river,  and  left 
the  passage  free  for  the  rest  of  the  division 
of  General  Marques,  who  proceeded  on  un- 
molested.    On  the  19th,  the  admiral  reached 
the  pass  of  El  Diamante,  and  found  there 
Urquiza,  who  had  arrived  only  a  few  hours 
before.     Simultaneously  with  the  arrival  of 
the  steamers  and   troops  at  £1  Diamante, 
came  the  news  of  the  defection  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Santa  Fe  from  the  cause  of  General 
Rosas,  and  the  presentation  of  a  large  body 
of  its  cavalry  to  Urquiza.     The  Parana,  at 
£1  Diamante,  is  deep  and  rapid,  and  a  thou- 
sand yards  across.     On  the  23rd,  the  passage 
of  the  troops  commenced,  and  continued  till 
the  29tb,    when   23,800   combatants,   with 
30,000  horses,  and  42  guns,  were  assembled 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Parana.    The  whole 
force  was  now  put  in  motion  to  the  south, 
marching  at  a  short  distance  from  the  river, 
where  the  steamers  accompanied ,  its  move- 
ments.    On  the  12th  of  January,  1852,  the 
vanguard  passed  the  frontier  of  Santa  F6, 
near  San  Nicolas,  and  entered  the  province 
of  Buenos  Ayres.      The   march   continued 
with   trifling    opposition   from   the    enemy, 
whose  forces  retreated  before  them,  but  with 
great  suffering  to  the  troops,  from  the  ex- 
treme heat  of  the  weather  and  want  of  water 
on  the  plains,  when  the  line  of  march  led 
them  any  distance  from  the  river.      On  the 
1st  of  February,  the  army  arrived  within 
four  marches  of  Buenos  Ayres.    The  admiral 
had  now  left  the  Parana,  and  assembled  the 
principal  part  of  the  naval  force  in  front  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  to  draw  the  attentibn  of 
the  enemy,  made  demonstrations  of  passing 
the  troops  still  remaining  at  Colonia,  across 
the  river.      Rosas  had  concentrated  all  his 
forces,  to  the  number  of  30,000  men,  with 
fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  at  Monte  Caaerp/*   ~ 
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strong  position  four  leagues  from  Buenos 
Ayres.  His  right  was  defended  by  a  marsb  ; 
his  centre  occupied  the  rising  ground  and 
build  in  gs  of  Monte  Caseros ;  and  his  left 
extended   to  some  enclosures   and  broken 

f  round.      His  infantry  and  artillery  formed 
is  front  line,  while  his  cavalry  was  kept  in 
reserve  in  rear  of  his  left  and  centre.     On 
the  night  of  the  2nd  of  February,  the  allied 
army  bivouacked  in  front  of  the  enemy  ;  on 
the  right  was  the  Correntino  division,  with 
General  Virasoro ;  in  the  centre  the  Brazilian 
division,   under  General  Marques;   and   on 
the  left,  the  Monte-Videan  division,  under 
Colonel  Caesar  Diaz.     The  whole  of  the  cav- 
alry, 12,000  strong,  was  massed  in  one  body, 
under  the  commander-in-chief,  leaving  in  the 
vanguard    the   2nd  regiment  of    Brazilian 
lancers,  under  Colonel  Osorio.     At  daylight, 
Urquiza  visited  the  different  divisions ;   en- 
couraged the  troops ;   gave  orders  to  form 
for  the  attack,  and  to  advance  simultaneous- 
ly against  the  enemy.     His  commands  were 
obeyed  with  alacrity  and  enthusiasm;   the 
Orientals  plunged  into  the  marsh  to  turn  the 
enemy's  right ;    the  Brazilians,  in  columns  of 
battalions,    advanced   steadily    against    the 
centre  and  batteries  of  Monte  Caseros,  dis- 
regarding the  concentrated  fire  of  the  whole 
of  the  enemy's  artillery,  which  was  directed 
against  them.      As  soon  as  the  action  was 
general  along  the  line,    Urquiza,  with  the 
whole  of  the  cavalry,  fell  on  the  enemy's  left, 
broke  through  it,  and  charged  the  cavalry  in 
the  rear,  putting  them  to    rout,  following 
them  in  hot  pursuit  to  Buenos  Ayres.    Equal 
success  attended   the  other  attacks.      The 
guns  were  all  taken  at  the  point  of  the  bay- 
onet ;  and  the  infantry,  broken  and  dispersed, 
surrendered  or  sought  safety  in  flight.      On 
the  first  onset,  the  Dictator  set  an  example 
of  fleeing  in  disguise  from  the  field,  and  owed 
his  safety  to  the  excellence  of  his  horse  and 
his  knowledge  of  the  country,  which  enabled 
him  to  reach  the  shore  unrecognized,  and 
with  his  daughter,  the  renowned  Dofia  Manu- 
elito, gain  the  hospitable  shelter*  of  one  of 
her  Majesty's  steamers,  anchored  close  to 
the  shore.      The  victory  was  complete,  and 
with   comparatively    little   bloodshed ;    not 
more  than  500  men  fell  on  both  sides.     The 
troops  continued  their  advance  towards  the 

*  Rosas  carried  away  no  great  amount  of  prop- 
erty— not  more,  it  lb  believed,  than  80002.;  nor  had 
he  fund*  in  Europe.  At  first,  his  large  estates  were 
pat  under  sequestration  by  the  new  government, 
out  were  subsequently  restored  to  him  by  Urquiza, 
when  in  possession  of  absolute  power  in  Buenos 
Ayres,  much  to  the  credit  of  the  generosity  and 
humanity  of  that  chiet 
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city,  and  the  following  moraine  Urquiza  re- 
ceived, at  Palermo,  the  submission  of  Buenos 
Ayres ;  and  ended  a  war  which,  for  the  first 
time  in  these  countries,  had  been  conducted 
on  the  principles  of  civilised  combatants,  de- 
sirous to  gain  a  definite  end  at  the  smallest 
possible   human    suffering.      All    previous 
struggles  in  the  Platine  States  had  been  dis- 
graced by  cruelties  and  barbarities  of  the 
most  shocking  and  demoralizing  description. 
Prisoners  were  indiscriminately  slaughtered, 
whole  bodies  were  savagely  massacred ;  of- 
ficers were  tortured  for  popular  amusement 
and  delight ;  in  short,  no  quarter  was  given, 
no  life  spared.      On  this  occasion,  however, 
the  Brazilian  alliance  introduced  a  regular 
well-disciplined  and  properly    commanded 
army  into  the  contest ;  and  in  the  hour  of 
Buenos-  Ayrean  defeat,  it  was  to  its  humanity, 
order,   discipline,   and  obedience,   that  the 
troops  of  Rosas  appealed.      "  Surrender  to 
the  Blue  Pants  (so  the  Brazilian  infantry  was 
termed) ;  they  do  not  kill !"   was  their  cry ; 
and  thus  a  body,  not  exceeding  3000  men, 
had  upwards  of  5000  prisoners,  not  one  of 
whom  was  injured.      On  the  contrary,  the 
Oriental  contingent  of  Rosas's  army  refused 
to  surrender  to  the  Argentine  forces  of  Ur- 
quiza ;  but  on  the  appearance  of  a  single 
Brazilian  officer  (Captain  Petra),  at  once  laid 
down  their  arms.      Nor  was  this  example  of 
humanity  lost  on  the  Argentines  themselves, 
in   the   subsequent  occurrences   at   Buenos 
Avres. 

Thus  both  the  original  design  of  the  alliance 
and  its  collateral  stipulation  were  success- 
fully carried  out.  The  independence  of 
Uruguay  was  secured,  and  Rosas,  having 
taken  arms  against  the  allies,  felr  in  a  war 
which  he  had  thereby  brought  on  himself. 
Oribe*  having  yielded  in  Uruguay,  a  presi- 
dent and  congress  were  freely  elected ;  and 
Rosas  being  driven  from  Buenos  Ayres,  the 
governors  of  the  upper  States,  with  three 
exceptions  (and  their  absence  was  caused  by 
distance  and  want  of  time),  assembled  at 
San  Nicolas,  in  Santa  Fe*,  and  conferred  on 
Urquiza  full  authority  to  represent  and  con- 
duct the  foreign  and  general  concerns  of  the 

*  Like  another  Cinoinnatus,  Oribe  has  since  qui- 
etly resided  on  his  own  estate  near  Monte  Video, 
cultivating — to  use  the  expression  of  recent 
communications— cabbages,  and  picking  catterpti- 
lars.  With  many  and  serious  faults,  Oribe  is  a  re- 
markable man,  and,  superior  in  both  education  and 
intelligence  to  most  of  his  contemporaries,  may  vet 
be  destined  to  play  a  considerable  part  in  the  for- 
tunes of  Uruguay:  His  former  rival,  Rivera,  is  now 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  living  on  the  bounty  of  the 
Brasilian  government 
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confederation.    Urquiza,  as  Provisional  Dic- 
tator and  General  in  Command,  approved 
of  the  election  of  Senhor  Lopez  as  Rosas* 
successor,  refusing  the  post  for  himself.  Nor 
in  declining  the  office  did  he  act  on  the  po- 
licy of  Rosas ;  he  abolished  the  punishment 
of  death  for  political  offences,  relaxed  the 
laws  of  the  press,  restored  freedom  to  the 
Chambers,  and  was  content  to  have  devoted 
himself  to   the  arrangements  necessary  for 
the  consolidation  of  the  confederation,  leav- 
ing Buenos  Ay  res  to  manage  its  own  pro- 
vincial affaire.     The  old  spirit  of  domination 
over  the  upper  provinces  was,  however,  still 
strong  in  that  city.   Neither  their  bloodshed 
nor  their  persecution,  neither  denunciations 
nor  sufferings,  had,  it  soon  appeared,  de- 
stroyed the   old   unitarian  party.      At  the 
elections   which  followed,  and  over  which 
Urquiza  (unwisely,  perhaps)  abstained  from 
exercising  any  great  influence,  members  of 
that  party  were  generally  successful.     As 
soon  as  the  legislature  opened,  it  at  once  at- 
tacked the  power  of  Urquiza  at  its  very  foun- 
dation, by  casting  doubts  on  the  legal  right  of 
Governor  Lopez  to  have  sanctioned  his  ap- 
pointment as  Provisional  Dictator.  The  press, 
suddenly  recovering  its  freedom,  responded 
to  the  feeling  of  the  Chamber.     The  gov- 
ernor,   in  whom    Urquiza  had  confidence, 
was  obliged  to  resign ;  and  danger  to  the 
general  interests  seemed  so  fast  accumula- 
ting in  Buenos  Ayres,  that  Urquiza  (in  con- 
formity with  a  provision  in  the  treaty  of  al- 
liance) assumed  dictatorial  authority  in  that 
State ;  dismissed  the  Chamber,  sent  out  of 
the   province  his  leading   opponents,   and, 
having  a  clear  stage  to  himself,  proceeded 
to  enact  many  useful  measures. 

Almost  concurrently,  difficulties  of  ano- 
ther sort  arose  between  the  new  government 
of  Monte  Video  and  the  Brazilian  authori- 
ties. There,  also,  the  newly-elected  presi- 
dent, Senhor  Giro,*  a  man  of  sense  and  dis- 
cretion, was  uneasily  yoked  to  a  chamber 
wherein  malcontents  prevailed.  The  two 
parties  in  the  State  had,  on  the  surrender  of 
Oribe,  agreed  on  returning  equal  numbers 
from  both  to  congress.  This  agreement, 
strictly  adhered  to  by  the  opponents  of  that 
chief,  was  disregarded  by  his  friends ;  and 
the  congress  assembled  on  Oribe's  downfall 
was  not  a  little  jealous  at  the  interference  of 
Brazil  in  the  affairs  of  Uruguay. 

As  the  Buenos- Ayres  chamber  began  its 
resistance  to  the  influence  of  the  upper  pro* 

*  Senhor  Giro  is  a  civilian,  and  a  man  of  mode- 
rate abilities,  with  personal  inclinations  towards' 
Oribe. 


vinces  by  attacking  the  title  of  Urquiza,  so 
the  chamber  of  Monte  Video  commenced  its 
traditionary  dislike  of  its  neighbors  by  hes- 
itating to  recognize  the  validity  of  the  treaties 
with  Brazil ;  and  for  awhile  this  refusal  to 
ratify  them  seemed  likely  to  produce  serious 
consequences.  Brazil,  firm  on  the  point  of 
their  recognition  and  ratification,  was,  how- 
ever, willing  to  modify  some  details,  against 
which  there  were  well-founded  objections. 
So  the  congress  wisely  yielded  ;  the  treaties 
being  ratified,  were  modified  in  a  few  partic- 
ulars, and  the  relations  between  Brazil  and 
Uruguay  have  since  gone  on  satisfactorily. 

Meanwhile  the  power  of  Urquiza  in  Buenos 
Ayres  seemed  established,  but  it  was  in  ap- 
pearance only.     He  was  there  as  conqueror ; 
and  the  presence   of  a  Gaucho  chief  of  a 
country  province,  in  that  character  maintain- 
ing himself  by  Gaucho  troops,   was  highly 
offensive  to   the  pride  of  the  metropolitan 
city.     He  was,  too,  engaged  in  preparing  for 
the  congress  of  Santa  Fe,  where  a  general 
constitution,  by  no  means  favorable  to  the 
pretensions  or  status  of  Buenos  Ayres,  would, 
in  all  probability,  be  framed,  and  imposed 
on  the   whole   confederation.     This  was   a 
further  source  of  mortification  to  the  unitari- 
an party.     Excellent,   too,  as  many  of  his 
measures  were,  Urquiza's  manners  and  per- 
sonal conduct  were  not  calculated  to  concili- 
ate public   opinion  in  Buenos   Ayres.     He 
was  humane,  to  be  sure,  respected  property, 
gave  facilities  to  commerce,  and  attended  to 
the  finances  ;  but  he  was  intolerant  and  im- 
petuous.    Nor  will  it  create  surprise   that, 
educated  in  such  a  country,  he  was  not  mas- 
ter of  all  the  courtesies  of  refined  civilization. 
Neither  was  his  policy  a  Buenos- Ay rean 
one  ;  he  proceeded  to  negotiate,  and  succeed- 
ed in  negotiating  a  treaty  with  Paraguay,  by 
which  she  opened  her  rivers  and  her  terri- 
tories ;   and  he  resolved  on  saving   himself 
from  much  of  the  trouble  of  the  approaching 
mission  sent  out  by  England  and  France,  by 
issuing,  on  the  28th  of  August,  1852,  a  de- 
cree, opening  up  to  the  mercantile  navigation 
of  all  nations,  the  rivers  which,   from  their 
first  discovery  down  to  that  date,  had  been 
closed — a  document  and  a  policy  well  worth 
the   notice    they    received  in  the   Queen's 
Speech. 

This  decree  was  no  stinted  or  hesitating 
concession.  As  a  legal  measure,  it  was 
within  the  powers  which  had  been  conferred 
on  Urquiza  by  the  chiefs  of  the  other  States ; 
as  a  practical  one,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
collection  of  the  revenue,  deranged  and  squan- 
dered since  the  fall  of  Rosas,  •and  for  th* 
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prevention  of  contraband,  which  bad  revived  ; 
while,  as  a  general  piece  of  policy,  it  was  in 
conformity  with  the  better  organization  of  the 
confederation  reserved  for  the  Congress  of 
Santa  F6.  It  is,  however,  unnecessary  now 
to  explain  the  document  in  detail;  suffice 
it  then  to  say,  that  its  provisions  were  con- 
ceived in  a  spirit  of  wise  generosity,  tem- 
pered with  regulations  sufficiently  protective 
of  reveue  interests.  It  established  custom- 
houses up  the  Parana  and  Uruguay,  laid  the 
basis  of  a  bonding  system,  and  gave  ample 
security  to  honest  commerce  against  formal 
but  necessary  observances.  When  taken  in 
connection  with  the  treaty  concluded  with 
Paraguay,  it  was  in  every  respect  compre- 
hensive and  complete. 

The  date  of  this  decree,*  it  will  have  been 
observed,  was  the  28lh  August,  1852.  Hav- 
ing issued  it,  Urquiza  left  the  city  of  Buenos 
Ay  res  on  the  8th  of  September  for  Santa  Fe",  to 
instal  the  constituent  congress ;  and  within  two 
day 8  after  his  departure,  the  leaders  of  the 
old  unitarian  party  had,  by  the  aid  of  the 
Corrientino  division,  which  Urquiza  had  left 
in  garrison,  and  they  had  corrupted,  over- 
thrown his  power.  It  was  a  nocturnal  coup 
d'itat;  but,  unlike  most  pronunciamentos, 
happily  passed  over  without  bloodshed  or 
proscription.  The  Chamber  immediately 
assembled,  recognized  the  movement,  elect- 
ed General  Pinto  governor  of  the  province  ; 
and  he  wisely  permitted  the  troops  still  faith- 
ful to  Urquiza  to  embark  in  peace.  When 
news  of  this  movement  overtook  Urquiza,  his 
first  thought  was  to  return  and  suppress 
what  he  deemed  a  mere  revolt.  He  soon 
found,  however,  that  the  province  sympa- 
thized with  the  city  of  Buenos  Ay  res,  and 
that  the  movement  against  him  had  united 
all  parties.  So,  abandoning  that  intention,  he 
proceeded  onwards  to  Santa  F6,  there  to  form 
a  nation,  as  he  at  first  said,  without  Buenos 
Ayres.  At  the  latest  advices,  however,  that 
intention  also  had  been  abandoned ;  and,  to 
all  appearance,  Urquiza  was  content  to  main- 
tain his  power  in  his  own  State  of  Entre 
Rios  ;  when,  to  the  surprise  of  every  rational 
person,  he  has  been  attached  by  a  league  be- 
tween Buenos  Ayres  and  Corrientes. 

If  success  in  the  Plate,  as  in  most  other 
countries,  be  a  great  subduer  of  the  jealous- 
ies that  separate  States,  misfortunes  there  are 
even  more  potent  destroyers  of  influence  and 
authority  than  elsewhere ;  and  long  ere  Urqui- 

*  So  important  did  it  appear  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  that  copies  of  it  were  sent  by  that  depart- 
ment, almost  immediately  after  its  arrival  here, 
to  mercantile  bodies  at  Manchester  and  Liverpool. 


za  reached  hjs  own  province  of  Entre  Rios, 
he  found  himself  not  only  deserted  by  Cor- 
rientes and  Santa  Fe\  but  in  danger  at  home. 
Not,  indeed,  that  the  Riverine  States  have 
abandoned  their  desire  to  consolidate  the 
confederation;  but  that  their  faith  in  the 
ability  of  Urquiza  to  accomplish  that  great 
object  has  been  shaken.  Should  he,  how- 
ever, be  able  to  maintain  himself  in  Entre 
Rios,  the  very  position  of  that  State — mid- 
way between  the  Parana  and  Uruguay,  and 
separating  Buenos  Ayres  and  Santa  Fe  from 
Corrientes — must  always  give  him  great  op- 
portunity either  for  good  or  evil  over  the 
littoral  provinces.  The  attitude  he  has  as- 
sumed towards  Buenos  Ayres  since  his  au- 
thority there  was  rejected,  is,  naturally 
enough,  unfriendly,  and  even  threatening; 
but  the  new  government  of  Buenos  Ayres 
have  it  very  much  in  their  own  power  to 
control  the  personal  designs  (even  if  really 
dangerous)  of  Urquiza,  by  conciliating  the 
other  States  of  the  confederation,  through 
the  mediation  of  &  liberal  policy,  and  friendly 
and  reciprocally  abeful  relations.  Nor  as 
yet  have  they  shown  any  unwillingness  to  do 
so.  To  acquire  the  confidence  at  once  of 
Europe  and  of  the  upper  provinces,  the  new 
government  of  Buenos  Ayres  has  "recog- 
nized " — to  use  the  language  of  the  decree 
it  presented  to  the  congress — "  as  a  principle 
of  general  expediency,  the  opening  of  the 
river  Parana*  to  the  traffic  and  mercantile 
navigation  of  all  nations,  and  thenceforward 
declared  and  conceded  it  on  its  part;"  and 
this  recognition  it  has  followed  up  by  estab- 
lishing at  Buenos  Ayres,  what  is  most  im- 
portant to  oommerce,  a  deposit  or  warehous- 
ing system  in  its  custom-house,  and  by  a  low- 
ing the  transit  of  goods,  both  by  land  and 
water,  without  the  payment  of  duties. 

For  this  somewhat  unexpected  conversion 
of  Buenos  Ayres  to  a  free  trade  and  a  free 
navigation  policy,  commerce  is  mainly  in- 
debted to  the  liberation  of  Uruguay  by  the 
arms  of  Brazil  and  Urquiza.  At  present 
that  State  is,  no  doubt,  greatly  impoverished 
by  the  devastations  of  Oribe;  and  Monte 
Video,  its  capital,  has  suffered  severely  by  a 
siege  almost  rivalling  that  of  Troy  in  dura- 
tion. But  both  state  and  capital  have  every 
capacity  for  carrying  on  a  large  trade,  which 
peace  and  tranquillity  are  sure  to  develop. 
Should,  then,  Buenos  Ayres  ever  again  re- 
sort to  a  restrictive  commercial  system,  the 
import  merchants  and  the  upper  States  will 

*  Urqniza's  decree  included  the  Uruguay  as  well 
as  the  Parana. 
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hereafter  hare  at  Monte  Video  and  Colonis, 
what  they  had  not  under  Rosas  and  Oribe, 
the  means  of  self- protection.  For,  in  that 
event,  the  former  will  transfer  their  capital 
from  Buenos  Ay  res  to  Monte  Video ;  and 
thither  the  latter  will  follow  it  with  that  pro- 
duce which  now  finds  a  market  at  Buenos 
Ay  res.  So  that,  look  at  the  liberation  of 
Uruguay  from  what  point  we  will,  the  most 
important  consequences  flow  from  it.  Secu- 
rity is  restored  to  the  frontier  province  of 
Brazil ;  the  seeds  of  prosperity  are  planted 
in  Uruguay  itself ;  and  free  trade  and  free 
navigation  have  been  rescued  from  the  con- 
trol of  Buenos  Ayres. 

Commercially,  Monte  Video  cannot  at  pre- 
sent compete  with  Buenos  Ayres.  In  some 
important  respects,  however,  its  position  has 
advantages  over  the  older  city ;  its  port  is 
always  accessible,  and  ships  are  always  safe 
at  its  quays  ;  but  itis  distant  from  the  richer 
parts  of  the  confederation ;  and  until  steam 
shall  have  overcome  both  the  delay  and  ex- 
pense of  distance,  the  cost  of  transit  either 
to  Colonia  or  Monte  Video  must  diminish 
seriously  the  profits  of  exportation  from  the 
Banda  Oriental.  Nor,  as  yet,  has  Monte 
Video  any  large  capitalists  to  conduct  trade 
between  the  import  merchants  and  the  up- 
country  buyers,  who  have  need  of  such  mid- 
dle-men for  the  arrangement  of  their  credits. 
Nevertheless,  Monte  Video  has,  in  the  Banda 
Oriental,  a  great  and  fertile  country  of  its  own 
whereon  to  flourish ;  as  its  prosperity  grows 
under  the  influence  of  peace,  so  will  the  ad- 
vantages of  Monte  Video  be  developed ;  and 
when  steam  navigation  shall  cover  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Parana,  the  Paraguay,  and  the 
Uruguay,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Monte  Video  and  Colonia  will  rival  Buenos 
Ayres  in  wealth  and  importance,  and  the 
Banda  Oriental  be  as  populous  and  prosper- 
ous. 

Under  Rosas,  Buenos  Ayres,  as  we  have 
said,  taxed  all  the  goods  imported  into  the 
Argentine  confederation.  The  success  of 
Urquiza  at  once  liberated  the  upper  provin- 
ces from  this  contribution  to  the  revenues  of 
a  single  State  ;  and  Urquiza's  successors  have 
carried  his  liberality  even  further,  and,  as 
already  stated,  permit  the  transit  of  goods 
duty  free.  So,  also,  do  Santa  Fe,  Cordova, 
and  some  others  of  the  upper  States.  Each 
State  will  now,  therefore,  levy  whatever  im- 
port duties  its  local  authorities  may  fix  and 
determine  on.  But  out  of  this  state  of  things 
two  serious  anomalies  will  arise :  First,  that 
in  a  series  of  States  professing  to  be  a  eon- 
federation,  there  will  be  no  general  power  to 
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regulate  custom  duties,  and  their  rates  may 
vary  in  each  of  the  thirteen  confederated 
provinces  ;  hence  there  will  be  a  temptation 
for  one  State  to  smuggle  into  its  more  high- 
ly-taxed neighbors ;  discussions  and  quarrels 
will  arise  between  them,  and  violence  and 
war  be  resorted  to.  Secondly,  in  a  union 
which  contracts  external  relations  with  other 
countries,  there  will  be  wanting  any  general 
or  common  fund  to  defray  the  inevitable  cost 
of  federal  measures.  Hitherto  the  expenses 
of  the  confederation  fell  on  Buenos  Ayres ; 
but  now  Buenos  Ayres  has  no  longer  authori- 
ty to  speak  and  act  on  behalf  of  the  littoral 
and  upper  States ;  and  if  it  had,  that  State 
is  without  means  to  do  more  than  defray  the 
cost  of  its  own  local  government.  No  doubt, 
Buenos  Ayres  is  more  favorably  situated 
than  any  other  State  to  represent  the  con- 
federation with  foreign  powers,  if  any  one 
State  have  to  continue  to  represent  it.  But 
experience  has  shown  the  danger,  the  incon- 
venience, and  the  jealousies,  sure  to  arise 
again,  of  a  single  State  enjoying  the  rights 
of  federal  representation,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  rest. 

It  is  only  by  giving  to  the  confederation 
an  intelligible  expression,  and  by  constituting 
a  federal  government,  that  these  and  other 
difficulties  of  a  kindred  character  can  be 
overcome.  It  is  only  by  placing  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  upper  waters  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  central  authority,  in  which  all  the 
States  interested  shall  be  fairly  represented, 
that  any  permanent  security  can  be  given  to 
internal  commerce  or  navigation.  And  lib- 
erally disposed  as  the  new  government  of 
Buenos  Ayres  is  in  many  respects,  these  are 
hardly  objects  which  it  will  attempt  to  carry 
out.  Alsina,  the  recently  elected  governor,, 
is  indeed  known  to  be  both  a  man  of  good 
sense  and  good  abilities ;  and  the  ministry 
associated  with  bim  is,  we  do  not  doubt,  ant- 
mated  by  the  most  pacific  intentions.  But 
they  belong  to,  and  are,  it  is  notorious,  under 
the  control  of,  the  old  unitarian  party,  which 
has  a  majority  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives ;  and  that  party  has  hitherto  been  the 
resolute  opponent  of  federal  development. 
The  unitarians  are,  in  truth,  the  doctrincrirts 
of  the  Plate;  wealthy,  intelligent,  pure, 
and  occasionally  liberal ;  but  speculative, 
theoretical,  austere,  and  too  frequently  in- 
tolerant ;  and  these  are  defects  that  repel 
the  confidence  of  a  people,  and  the  support 
of  the  bustling,  active,  earnest,  practical 
men  of  the  world.  The  long-suffering  and 
heavy  persecution  they  were  subjected  to 

under  the  terrorism  of  ttosas,  may  not,  how- 
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ever,  have  been  lost  on  the  surviving  unita- 
rians of  Buenos  Ayres ;  and  as  yet  they  have, 
whilst  overthrowing,  acted  at  home  on  the 
policy  of  the  federalist,  Urquiza. . 

The  tendency  of  the  again  dominant  uni- 
tarianism  of  Buenos  Ayres,  however  natural 
it  may  have  been  for  the  wealth  and  intelli- 
gence of  that  province  to  have  risen  against 
the  force  of  a  Gaucho  chief  not  its  own,  is 
clearly  the  reverse  of  consolidation  ;  and  the 
end  may  be  the  separation  of  the  province 
of  Buenos  Ayres  from  the  Argentine  con- 
federation. Concluded  on  peaceable  terms, 
and  with  proper  relations  established  between 
all  the  littoral  States  remaining  united,  that  I 


would  be  an  evil  much  less  than  unwilling, 
unsettled,  and  dubious  connection,  such  as 
has  so  long  existed,  to  the  hindrance  of  ma- 
terial progress  and  of  social  improvement. 
The  time,  it  may  be  possible,  has  not  even 
yet  arrived  for  the  formation  of  a  great  State 
in  the  interior;  the  terms  in  which  that 
shall  be  established  may,  it  is  probable,  still 
require  the  experience  of  some  years  of 
peaceable  development  in  order  to  arrange 
and  combine  all  interests ;  and  we  are  not 
without  sad  examples  in  Europe  of  the 
dangers  and  embarrassment  of  precipitating 
constitutions  before  the  people  to  be  ruled 
are  fit  for  them. 


From   tht   Biographical   Magaiint. 
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The  royal  message  which  recalled  George 
Canning  from  his  place  of  embarcation  for 
India  to  take  the  post  of  Foreign  Secretary 
in  the  British  Cabinet,  on  the  death  of  Lord 
Castlereagh  (August,  1822),  reached  him  at 
the  house  of  Sir  John  Gladstone,  a  wealthy 
Liverpool  merchant.  From  the  window  of 
Seaforth  House,  Canning  is  described  by  his 
biographer  as  looking  out  upon  the  sea  that 
he  supposed  was  soon  to  separate  him — per- 
haps for  ever — from  the  Europe  whose  des- 
tinies he  was  unconsciously  about  to  influence 
beyond  any  man  of  his  day  ;  while,  sporting 
on  the  beach  below  him,  were  the  three  sons 
of  his  host,  the  youngest  of  whom,  William 
Ewart  Gladstone,  is  now  M.P.  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  Privy  Councillor,  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

On  the  rule  invariably  observed  in  the 
Biographical  Magazine,  of  writing  only  the 
public  lives  of  living  men,  we  abstain  from 
saying,  and  make  no  pretence  of  knowing, 
more  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  private  history  than 
may  be  found  in  the  "  Parliamentary  Com- 
panion," or  other  ephemeral  compilation  of 
particulars  that  might  be  extracted  from  the 
register  of  the  parish  in  which  he  was  born 
or  married  and  of  the  schools  and  colleges 
he  attended.  Our  information  under  this 
head  may  be  given  in  a  couple  of  lines.— He 
was  born  at  Liverpool,  in  the  year  1809 ;  was 
educated  at  E{on,  and  at  Christ  Church,  Ox- 


ford ;  and,  having  spent  a  short  time  in  con- 
tinental travel — after  the  manner  of  young 
gentlemen  from  time  immemorial — he  enter- 
ed Parliament,  in  1832,  as  member  for  New- 
ark. It  is  from  this  latter  point  that  we  will 
pursue  his  career — as  yet  short,  but  eventful 
and  suggestive. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  general 
election  of  1835  took  place  on  a  dissolution 
of  the  first  reformed  Parliament  by  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel,  on  his  hurried  return  from  Italy  to 
take  the  Premiership.  It  is  significant  either 
of  the  paucity  of  Sir  Robert's  materials  for 
the  construction  of  a  ministry,  or  of  the  ear- 
ly promise  of  young  Mr.  Gladstone,  that,  im- 
mediately on  his  re-election,  he  was  appoint- 
ed Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  having 
the  new  Premier  (the  Earl  of  Aberdeen), 
for  his  chief.  This  able  and  promising  go- 
vernment fell  before  a  hostile  majority  on  the 
Irish  Church  question,  in  May  of  the  same 
year.  Mr.  Gladstone,  of  course,  went  over 
with  his  party  to  the  opposition  benches, 
proved  himself  one  of  its  most  frequent, 
though  not  obtrusive,  speakers,  and  was  re- 
elected for  Newark  on  the  same  interest 
(the  Duke  of  Newcastle's)  at  the  general 
election  consequent  on  the  death  of  William 
the  Fourth. 

In  the  following  year  he  distinguished 
himself  by  a  speech  on  the  Abolition  of  Ne- 
gro Apprenticeship,  defending  the  planters 
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from  the  imputations  upon  them ;  but  far 
more  by  the  issue  from  the  press  of  an  oc- 
tavo volume,  "The  State  in  its  Relations  to 
the  Church/'  There  can  be  no  more  satis- 
factory  proof  of  the  ability  and  influence  of 
this  work,  than  the  fact  that  it  was  honored, 
so  early  as  April  1839 — when  it  had  alrea- 
dy reached  a  second  edition — with  an  elabo- 
rate notice  in  the  "Edinburgh  Review," — 
an  article  immediately  recognized  as  Mr. 
Macaulay's ;  included  in  the  authorized  col- 
lection of  his  "  Historical  and  Critical  Es- 
says ;"  reprinted,  with  the  article  on  "  Ranke's 
History  of  the  Popes,"  in  "  The  Traveller's 
Library  ;"  and  usually  considered  as  the  con- 
clusive reply  of  the  party  opposed  to  Mr. 
•Gladstone,  to  his  doctrine  and  argument. 

The  judgment  of  so  high  an  authority  as 
Mr.  Macaufay,  is  so  essential  to  a  just  esti- 
mate of  Mr.  Gladstone's  public  character  and 
position,  that  we  will  take  the  trouble  to 
condense  and  copy  the  opening  passages  of 
the  article  in  question  : — 

"  The  author  of  this  volume  is  a  young 
man  of  unblemished  character,  and  of  distin- 

fuished  parliamentary  talents,  the  rising 
ope  of  those  stern  and  unbending  tones 
who  follow,  reluctantly  and  mutinously,  a 
leader  whose  experience  and  eloquence  are 
indispensable  to  them,  but  whose  cautious 
temper  and  moderate  opinions  they  abhor. 
It  would  not  be  at  all  strange  if  Mr.  Glad- 
stone were  one  of  the  most  unpopular  men 
in  England.  But  we  believe  that  we  do  him 
no  more  than  justice  when  we  say  that  his 
abilities  and  his  demeanor  have  obtained  for 
him  the  respect  and  good  will  of  all  parties. 
His  first  appearance  in  the  character  of  an 
author  is  therefore  an  interesting  event ;  and 
it  is  natural  that  the  gentle  wishes  of  the 
public  should  go  with  him  to  his  trial. 

"  We  are  much  pleased,  without  any  ref- 
erence to  the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  theories,  to  see  a  grave  and 
elaborate  treatise  on  an  important  part  of  the 
Philosophy  of  Government  proceed  from  the 
pen  of  a  young  man  who  is  rising  to  emi- 
nence in  the  House  of  Commons.  There  is 
little  danger  that  people  engaged  in  the  con- 
flicts of  active  life  will  be  too  much  addicted 
to  general  speculation.  The  opposite  vice  is 
that  which  most  easily  besets  them. 

"  We  therefore  hail  with  pleasure,  though 
assuredly  not  with  unmixed  pleasure,  the 
appearance  of  this  work.  That  a  young  pol- 
itician should,  in  the  intervals  afforded  by 
his  parliamentary  avocations,  have  construct- 
ed and  propounded,  with  much  study  and 
mental  toil,  an  original  theory^on  a  great  pro- 


blem in  politics,  is  a  circumstance  which,  ab- 
stracted from  all  consideration  of  the  sound- 
ness or  unsoundness  of  his  opinions,  must  be 
considered  as  highly  creditable  to  him.  We 
certainly  cannot  wish  that  Mr.  Gladstone's 
doctrines  may  become  fashionable  among 
public  men.  But  we  heartily  wish  that  his 
laudable  desire  to  penetrate  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  questions,  and  to  arrive  by  long  and 
intent  meditation,  at  the  knowledge  of  great 
general  laws,  were  much  more  fashionable 
than  we  at  all  expect  it  to  become. 

"  Mr.  Gladstone  seems  to  us  to  be,  in  many 
respects,  exceedingly  well  qualified  for  philo- 
sophical investigation.  His  mind  is  of  large 
grasp ;  nor  is  he  deficient  in  dialectical  skill. 
But  he  does  not  give  his  intellect  fair  play. 
There  is  no  want  of  light,  but  a  great  want 
of  what  Bacon  would  have  called  dry  light. 
Whatever  Mr.  Gladstone  sees  is  refracted  and 
distorted  by  a  false  medium  of  passions  and 
prejudices.  His  style  bears  a  remarkable 
analogy  to  his  mode  of  thinking,  and  indeed 
exercises  great  influence  on  his  mode  of 
thinking.  His  rhetoric,  though  often  good 
of  its  kind,  darkens  and  perplexes  the  logic 
which  It  should  illustrate.  Half  bis  acute- 
ness  and  diligence,  with  a  barren  imagination, 
and  a  scanty  vocabulary,  would  have  saved 
him  from  almost  all  his  mistakes.  He  has 
one  gift  most  dangerous  to  a  speculator,  a 
vast  command  of  a  kind  of  language,  £  rave 
and  majestic,  but  of  vague  and  uncertain  im- 
port; of  a  kind  of  language  which  affects 
us  much  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  lofty 
diction  of  the  Chorus  of  Clouds  affected  the 
simple-hearted  Athenian. 

"  u  yr\  rou  ^Ifyparog,  w£  kpov,  xa/  (frpvov,  xaj 

"  When  propositions  have  been  established, 
and  nothing  remains  but  to  amplify  and  dec- 
orate them,  this  dim  magnificence  may  be  in 
place.  But  if  it  is  admitted  into  a  demon- 
stration, it  is  very  much  worse  than  absolute 
nonsense  ;  just  as  that  transparent  haze, 
through  which  the  sailor  sees  capes  and 
mountains  of  false  sizes  and  in  false  bearings, 
is  more  dangerous  than  utter  darkness.  Now, 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  fond  of  employing  the 
phraseology  of  which  we  speak  in  those 
parts  of  his  works  which  require  the  utmost 
perspicuity  and  precision  of  which  human 
language  is  capable ;  and  in  this  way  he  de- 
ludes first  himself,  and  then  his  readers. 
The  foundations  of  his  theory,  which  ought 
to  be  buttresses  of  adamant,  are  made  out 
of  the  flimsy  materials  which  are  fit  only  for 
perorations.    This  fault  is  one  which  no 
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sequent  care  or  industry  can  correct.  The 
more  strictly  Mr.  Gladstone  reasons  on  his 
premises,  the  more  absurd  are  the  conclusions 
which  he  brings  out ;  and  when,  at  last,  his 
good  sense  and  good  nature  recoil  from  the 
horrible  practical  inferences  to  which  his 
theory  leads,  he  is  reduced  sometimes  to 
tuke  refuge  in  arguments  inconsistent  with 
his  fundamental  doctrines,  and  sometimes  to 
escape  from  the  legitimate  consequences  of 
his  false  principles,  under  cover  of  equally 
false  history. 

"  It  would  be  unjust  not  to  say  that  this 
book,  though  not  a  good  book,  shows  more 
talent  than  many  good  books.  It  abounds 
with  eloquent  and  ingenious  passages.  It 
bears  the  signs  of  much  patient  thought. 
It  is  written  throughout  with  excellent  taste 
and  excellent  temper ;  nor  does  it,  so  far  as 
we  have  observed,  contain  one  expression 
unworthy  of  a  gentleman,  a  scholar,  or  a 
Christian.  But  the  doctrines  which  are  put 
forth  in  it  appear  to  us,  afler  full  and  calm 
consideration,  to  be  false,  to  be  in  the  highest 
degree  pernicious,  and  to  be  such  as,  if  fol- 
lowed out  in  practice  to  their  legitimate  con- 
sequences, would  inevitably  produce  the  dis- 
solution of  society." 

The  question  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  ventured  to  deal,  was  pre-eminently  the 
practical  question  of  the  day,  as  it  has  been 
one  of  the  loftiest  subjects  of  speculation, 
with  philosophers  and  statesmen,  in  every 
age.  The  problems  that  Plato  had  under- 
taken to  exhibit,  in  his  "  Republic,"  in  a  state 
of  solution,  so  to  speak,  were  substantially 
the  same  which  the  Dissenters  of  Nottingham 
and  Manchester  discussed  in  public  meeting, 
and  of  which  Daniel  O'Connell  attempted 
to  compel  the  settlement,  for  at  least  one 
branch  of  the  empire,  by  a  thinly  disguised 
display  of  physical  force.  In  the  debates  on 
the  Irish  church,  commenced  with,  and  pro- 
tracted through,  every  session  of  the  Parlia- 
ments that  sat  from  1832  to  1838,  there  was 
involved,  to  the  consciousness  of  thoughtful 
men,  a  profoundly  deeper  and  far  more  diffi- 
cult question  than  was  apparent  to "  the 
Parliamentary  rabble,"  or  the  turbulent  agi- 
tator, or  the  excited  public.  It  was  a  sense 
of  this  that  brought  Dr.  Chalmers  to  London, 
to  deliver  his  lectures  on  church  establish- 
ments— perhaps  the  most  eloquent  and  least 
satisfactory  of  his  voluminous  performances ; 
for  they  contained  little  that  had  not  been  ad- 
vanced by  Hooker,  Warburton,  or  Paley, 
and  that  little  had  an  air  of  commercial 
utilitarianism,  which  Mr.  Gladstone  would 
probably  feel  degrading  to  the  theme.    The 


"  Student  of  Christ  Church  and  M.P.  for 
Newark," — as  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  himself 
on  his  title-page — was  content  neither  with 
the  "judicious  Hooker's"  notion  of  mi  ec- 
clesiastical polity,  nor  with  Warbartoe's  the- 
ory of  a  contract ;  whilst  Palej's  argument 
from  utility  he  pronounced  to  be  "  tainted 
by  the  original  vice  of  false  ethical  princi- 
ples," ana  Dr.  Chalmers'  refutation  of  the 
supply  and  demand  scheme  he  deemed 
"  questionable."  He  boldly  climbed  to  the 
altitude  of  what  he  deemed  an  absolute 
moral  truth,  and  thought  to  bring  down 
thence  express  authorization  for  established 
churches— or  rather,  to  lay  upon  the  con- 
science of  rulers  the  obligation  of  maintaining 
that  co- relation  of  naturally  opposite  sys- 
tems, known  as  the  alliance  of  church  and 
state.  He  thus  states  his  general  proposi- 
tion, which,  he  thinks,  "  must  surely  com- 
mand universal  assent." 

41  Wherever  there  is  power  in  the  uni- 
verse, that  power  is  the  property  of  God,  the 
King  of  that  universe — his  property  of  right, 
however  for  a  time  wilhholden  or  abused. 
Now  this  properly  is,  as  it  were,  realized,  b 
used  according  to  the  will  of  the  owner, 
when  it  is  used  for  the  purposes  he  has  or- 
dained, and  in  the  temper  of  mercy,  justice, 
truth,  and  faith  which  he  has  taught  us. 
But  those  principles  never  can  be  truly, 
never  can  be  permanently,  entertained  in  the 
human  breast,  except  by  a  continual  refer- 
ence to  their  source,  and  the  supply  of  the 
Divine  grace.  The  powers,  therefore,  that 
dwell  in  individuals  acting  as  a  government, 
as  well  as  those  that  dwell  in  individuals  act- 
ing for  themselves,  can  only  be  secured  for 
right  uses  by  applying  to  them  a  religion." 

"The  powers  that  dwell  in  individuals 
acting  as  a  government,"  he  elsewhere  de- 
scribes by  resembling  the  magisterial  to  the 
parental  character.  In  other  places  he  ex- 
pressly declares,  "The  governors  are  ream- 
ing agents  for  ihe  nation,  in  their  eonjoht 
acts  as  such ;"  and  denies  that  the  peopk 
are  entitled  to  more  than  a  a  beneficial  m 
of  the  funds  raised  by  taxation. 

In  these  two  sentences  we  have  indicated 
the  prominent  characteristic — Mr.  Macaulay 
would  say  the  fundamental  errors — of  the 
book ; — the  confounding  of  individual  with 
corporate  functions,  and  the  self- deluding 
use  of  analogical,  in  the  place  of  inductive, 
reasoning. 

It  is  obligatory  on  a  man  that  he  be  reli- 
gious,— it  is  therefore  obligatory  on  any 
body  of  men  that  they  be  religious.  Such, 
we  believe,  is  a  fair  epitome  of  Mr.  Glad- 
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stone's  "  argument  for  the  obligation  incum- 
bent on  governors  as  men."  Now  if  by  this 
be  meant,  that  associations,  like  individuals, 
are  morally  bound  to  act  from  the  purest 
motives,  and  to  the  highest  ends,  the  asser- 
tion is  merely  a  truism.  But  the  proposi- 
tion, as  it  stands,  is  one  of  those  plausible 
errors — so  logical  in  form,  while  utterly  illo- 
gical in  spirit — that  are  best  refuted  by 
pushing  them  into  the  realms  of  active  life. 
This  is  what  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer  has 
done.  By  a  great  number  of  supposititious 
examples,  vividly  presented,  he  shows  that 
society  will  go  to  pieces  if  this  rule  were  at- 
tempted to  be  enforced.  Bui,,  we  think  that 
with  any  intelligent  definition  of  religion  it- 
self, the  proposition  is  incompatible.  A 
priori,  as  well  as  practical,  considerations, 
are  fatal  to  it.  In  the  atmosphere  of  com- 
mon sense,  it  cannot  draw  a  single  breath. 
Even  by  a  change  of  expression,  the  thing 
intended  is  instantly  destroyed.  Put  the 
sentiment,  for  instance,  in  this  form — What- 
ever is  incumbent  on  a  man  in  one  capacity, 
is  incumbent  upon  him  in  any  capacity  ; — 
and  the  absurdity  of  the  conclusion  sought 
to  be  established  is  evident  at  once.  Yet  is 
there  no  unfair  exchange  of  phraseology ; 
for  it  is  only  because  man  is  a  social  being, 
that  he  has  more  than  one  capacity  of  ac- 
tion. Even  in  the  most  rudimentary  forms  of 
combination, — in  the  relations  of  parent  and 
child,  of  master  and  servant,  for  example — 
new  duties,  with  their  corresponding  rights, 
immediately  arise.  If  religion  be  a  personal 
obligation — if  it  be  anything  more  than  the 
practice  of  unmeaning  ceremonies — if  it  be  a 
certain  state  of  intellect  and  heart — the  fa- 
ther or  the  employer  can  have  no  business 
to  enforce  religious  observances  upon  his 
household  ;  for  he  thereby  invades  that  pri- 
vate right  which  is  necessarily  involved  in 
the  private  obligation.  The  influence  of  ex- 
ample and  of  solicitation  is  the  only  force 
which  he  can  legitimately  put  into  operation ; 
and  he  must  remember  how  easily  the  soli- 
citations of  a  social  superior  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  commands.  In  associations  for 
purposes  of  industry,  commerce,  or  literature, 
the  principle  comes  out  the  more  strongly 
in  proportion  to  the  complexity  of  the  com- 
bination. Reflection  suggests  what  expe- 
rience shows,  that  until  men  are  agreed  upon 
those  religious  subjects  which  now  divide 
them,  one  of  two  things  must  be — that  ei- 
ther only  men  of  concurrent  belief  unite,  of 
that  they  unite  on  some  other  basis  than  a 
religious  one.  Thus,  then,  we  may  say, 
without  giving  an  opinion  for  or  against  the 


union  of  Church  and  State— that  the  first 
of  the  grounds  on  which  Mr.  Gladstone  de- 
fends that  union,  is  at  variance  with  sound 
reasoning,  and  capable  of  easy  reduction  to 
absurdity. 

It   is    by  the  misplaced  employment  of 
useful  but  delusive  analogies,    that  so  able 
a  dialectician  as  Mr.  Gladstone  is  led  to  take 
up  these  indefensible  positions.    The  paternal 
character  of  government  is  one  of  those 
mocking  images — "national  personality"  is 
another.     Ignoring  the  earliest,  but  surest, 
facts  of  history,  and  the  visible  working  of 
existing  polities,  he  persists  in  representing 
rulers  as  divinely  invested  with  power,  in  a 
sense  somewhat  different  from  that  in  which 
it  may  be  said  that  a  man  is  divinely  endowed 
with  understanding  or  wealth — government 
as  a  divine  institution,  not  only  as  marriage 
may  be  said  to  be  so,  but  as  if  actual  dynas- 
ties, like  life- unions,  were  "  made  in  heaven" 
— society  as  the  offspring,  instead  of  as  the 
author,   of    the  State.    The  ruler  he  holds 
bound  to  do  whatsoever  he  deemeth  best  for 
the  people  under  him.     He  accepts  the  nat- 
ural objection  to  this,  even  in  its  most  start- 
ling form — "  Then,  if  it  be  the  duty  of  a 
Christian  government  to  advance  Christianity, 
it  is  the  duty  of  a  Mahometan  government 
to  advance  Mahometanism.     ...     I  do 
not  scruple  to  affirm,  that,  if  a  Mahometan 
conscientiously  believes  his  religion  to  come 
from  God,  and  to  teach  divine  truth,  he  must 
believe  that  truth  to  be  beneficial,  and  bene- 
ficial beyond  all  other  things,  to  the  soul  of 
man  ;  and  he  must,  therefore,  and  ought  to, 
desire  its  extension,  and  to  use  for  its  exten- 
sion all  proper  and  legitimate  means.    And 
that  if  such  Mahometan  be  a  prince,  be  ought 
to  count,  among  these  means,  the  application 
of  whatever  influence  or  funds  he  may  law- 
fully have  at  his  disposal  for  such  purposes." 
The  doctrine  of  "  popular  sovereignty"  he 
discards  as  a  "  fiction."    Political  power,  he 
contends,  is  equally  the  property  and  gift  of 
God,  "  whether  it  be  derived  to  the  govern- 
ors immediately,  or  through  the  people." 
Having  thus  deduced  from  that  figure  of 
speech  which  represents  the  king  as  father 
of  his  people,  the  gravest  of  consequences 
— namely,  that  he  is  responsible  for  their 
religious  training  and  exercises — he  proceeds 
to  deal,  as  with  "  broad  facts,"  with  another 
purely  rhetorical  entity,  and  mere  poetic  in- 
fluences : — "There  is,"  he  says,  "a  real, and 
not  merely  supposititious,  personality  of  na- 
tions, which  entails  likewise  its  own  religious 
responsibilities.    The  plainest  exposition  of 
a  national  personality  is  thia 
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nation  fulfils  the  great  conditions  of  a  person 
— namely,  that  it  has  unity  of  acting,  and 
unity  of  suffering — with  the  difference,  that 
whatis  physically  single  in  the  one,  is  joint, 
or  morally  single  in  the  other.  National 
influences  form  much  of  our  individual 
oharacter.  National  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, whether  by  direct  or  circuitous  visi- 
tation, influence  and  modify  the  individuals 
who  form  the  mass.  National  will  and  agency 
are  indissolubly  one,  binding  either  a  dissen- 
tient minority,  or  the  subject  body,  in  a  man- 
ner that  nothing  but  the  recognition  of  the 
doctrine  of  national  personality  can  justify. 
National  honor,  and  national  faith,  are  words 
in  every  one's  mouth.  How  do  they  less 
imply  a  personality  in  nations  than  the  duty 
towards  God,  for  which  we  now  contend  ? 
They  are  strictly  and  essentially  distinct  from 
the  honor  and  good  faith  of  the  individuals 
composing  the  nation.  France  is  a  person 
to  us,  and  we  to  him.  A  wilful  injury  done 
to  her  is  a  moral  act,  and  a  moral  act  quite 
distinct  from  the  acts  of  all  the  individuals 
composing  the  nation:" — To  all  which  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  reply,  that  however  the 
language  of  the  Old  Testament  may  justify 
such  expressions  as  "national  sins,  and 
"national  judgments,'1  the  Christian  scrip- 
tures teach,  in  harmony  with  our  own  intui- 
tions, that  ultimately  to  his  own  master  will 
every  man  stand  or  fall ;  that  "  the  duty 
towards  God"  contended  for,  is  strictly  the 
rendering  of  spiritual  worship ;  that  "  the 
rewards  and  punishments"  of  the  gospel 
system  are  infinitely  beyond  any  to  which  the 
word  "  national"  can  be  applied ;  that,  in 
short,  while  France  and  England  may  harm- 
lessly and  conveniently  personify  each  other, 
it  is  an  unreasonable  and  incalculably  mis- 
chievous thing  so  to  personify  the  moral 
relation  to  the  Divine  Being  of  any  number 
of  his  creatures.  It  is  the  distinction  of  Chris- 
tianity from  the  Judaism  which  it  came  to 
supersede,  and  the  Paganism  which  it  came 
to  overthrow,  that  it  makes  no  account  of 
nationalities,  in  any  other  sense  than  as  a  con- 
geries of  human  beings,  individually  respon- 
sible and  spiritually  equal.  While  the  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Roman  writers  abound  in  allusions 
that  show  they  regarded  even  Jehovah,  or 
"Jove  Best  and  Greatest,"  as  differently 
affected  towards  the  people  of  different  coun- 
tries— no  trace  of  that  sentiment  can  be  found 
in  the  gospels  or  epistles,  but  much  that  is 
antagonistic  thereto.  Again,  therefore,  we 
say,  without  pronouncing  any  opinion  upon 
the  general  question, — this  division  of  our 
author's  argument  does  not  exalt  our  idea 


of  his  logical  power,  nor  promise  an  adequate 
defence  of  the  institution  he  undertakes  to 
defend. 

More  original,  but  not  less  lamentably 
inconclusive,  are  the  argument©  by  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  breaks  the  force  of  his  own  prin- 
ciples ;  and  by  limiting  the  duty  of  rulers  to 
the  encouragement  of  religious  faith,  seeks  to 
guard  the  exercise  of  private  judgment  and 
the  enjoyment  of  toleration.  It  would  be  an 
easy  explanation  of  his  singularly  inconse- 
quential propositions  on  these  points  to  say, 
that  he  is  too  good  a  Protestant  altogether 
to  deny  the  great  Protestant  doctrine,  and 
too  amiable  a  man  to  approve  the  naked 
hideousness  of  downright  persecution ; — but 
this  explanation  is  neither  respectful  nor  suf- 
ficient. We  prefer  to  regard  the  controver- 
sial curiosity  we  are  about  to  exhibit,  as  the 
legitimate  offspring  of  an  intellect  more  subtle 
than  powerful,  of  an  understanding  which 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  morbid  conscience. 
As  respects  the  right  of  private  judgment, 
he  explicitly  denies  that  the  church  of  Eng- 
land ever  taught  "that  men  were  free  to 
frame  any  religion  from  Scripture  which  they 
pleased :  or  to  form  a  diversity  of  commu- 
nions. .  .  .  The  act  of  her  reformation," 
he  proceeds,  "  established  the  claim  of  the 
nation  to  be  free  from  the  external  control  of 
any  living  power  in  matters  of  religion,  but 
not  from  Catholic  consent.  It  is  a  strange 
fiction  to  say  that  the  English  Reformation 
was  grounded  on  the  doctrine  of  private 
judgment."  He  appeals,  in  proof  of  this 
startling  assertion,  to  the  Twentieth  Article, 
to  the  Canon  of  1571,  and  the  prelates  Cran- 
mer  and  Jewel.  The  historical  truth  of  this 
representation,  we  are  not  concerned  either  to 
deny  or  admit.  We  have  only  to  point  out 
how  vital  a  position  it  must  necessarily  hold 
in  a  man's  churchmanship  and  statesmanship. 
With  the  same  object,  we  must  add,  that 
our  author  admits  there  is  an  irreconcilable 
hostility  between  hi?  own  view  of  the  rule 
of  faith,  and  the  mildest  popular  idea  thereof. 
He  seems  to  limit  the  function  of  reason  in 
religious  matters  to  a  scrutiny  of  the  general 
evidences  of  Christianity — beyond  tLat,  he 
lay 8  it  down,  a  man  "  should  prefer  adopting 
the  quod  semper,  quod  ubique,  quod  ab  omni- 
bus,"— the  utterance  of  the  faithful  in  divers 
times  and  places — "  to  his  own  conclusions 
from  the  sacred  text." 

One  would  suppose  that,  in  proportion  as 
the  sphere  of  free  inquiry  is  narrowed,  pains 
should  be  taken  to  preserve  its  inviolability. 
That  is  to  say, — if  only  concerning  the  out- 
works of  revelation  may  we  freely  investigate 
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and  canvass,  there  should  be  presented  no 
-worldly  motive  to  influence  the  decision ; 
while  it  might  be  proper  to  reward  or  punish 
for  obedience  or  disobedience  to  an  authority 
once  admitted.  But  the  very  opposite  of 
this  rule  is  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Conformity  to  the  church  of  England,  as  the 
purest  embodiment  of  the  Christian  religion, 
is  the  one  and  only  thing  which  he  requires 
the  state  to  reward — nonconformity,  the  sum- 
mary of  offences  it  is  called  upon  to  punish 
by  discouraging.  He  denies  the  right  of  the 
state  to  persecute;  not,  however,  because 
religious  freedom — the  correlative,  according 
to  his  own  admission,  of  religious  responsi- 
bility— is  the  right  of  man,  as  man,  but 
because  it  has  not  "  pleased  God  to  give  to 
the  state  or  to  the  church  this  power.  Then 
comes  the  most  curious  feature  of  this  curi- 
ous piece  of  argument : — "  For  it  was  with 
regard  to  chastisement  inflicted  by  the  sword 
for  an  insult  offered  to  himself,  that  the  Re- 
deemer declared  His  kingdom  not  to  be  of 
this  world,  meaning,  apparently,  in  an  especial 
manner,  that  it  should  be  otherwise  than 
after  this  world's  fashion  in  respect  to  the  sanc- 
tions by  which  its  laws  should  be  maintained." 
We  must  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Macau  lay's 
celebrated  essay  for  an  exposure  of  the  erro- 
neousness  of  this  Scriptural  exegesis ;  and  a 
vivid  ad  hominem  refutation  of  the  sophism, 
that  disability  is  not  persecution  ; — for  the 
small  remaining  portion  of  our  space  that  can 
be  devoted  to  this  part  of  our  subject,  we 
will  occupy  with  some  of  the  concluding  pas- 
sages of  the  work — selected  as  well  for  their 
impassioned  eloquence,  as  for  the  indication 
they  afford  of  deep  and  pious  earnestness  in 
the  writer: — 

"  Will  it  be  said,  '  All  this  anxiety  is  very 
much  disproportioned  to  the  case  ;  if  you  are 
sincere  in  your  belief,  that  there  is  safety 
within  the  church  as  an  ark  which  shall  float 
on  the  waters  when  the  fountains  of  the  great 
deep  of  human  Desire  are  broken  up  ?  It 
is  true  that  we  have  nothing  to  fear  for  her, 
who  bears  a  charmed  life  that  no  weapon 
reaches.  She  pursues  her  tranquil  way  of 
confession,  adoration,  thanksgiving,  interces- 
sion, and  divine  communion,  concentrated 
alike  for  the  present  and  the  future,  upon  one 
object  of  regard — her  Lord  in  heaven.  This 
of  the  church  of  Christ.  And  in  the  church 
of  England  we  find  all  the  essential  features 
unimpaired,  which  declare  ber  to  be  a  fruit- 
bearing  tree  in  the  vineyard  of  God.  The 
scriptures  faithfully  guarded,  liberally  dis- 
pensed, universally  possessed  and  read  ;  the 
ancient  bulwarks  of  the  faith,  the  creeds,  and 


i  the  sound  doctrine  of  Catholic  consent,  main- 
tained ;  the  apostolical  succession  transmit- 
ting, with  demonstration  of  the  Spirit,  those 
vital  gifts  which  effectuate  and  assure  the 
covenant ;  the  pure  worship  ;  the  known  and 
acknowledged  fertility  in  that  sacred  learning 
which,  when  faithfully  used,  is  to  the  truth 
what  the  Israeli tish  arms  were  to  the  ark ;  and 
the  everywhere  reviving  and  extending  zeal, 
courage,  love ;  these  are  the  signs  which  may 
well  quiet  apprehensions  for  the  ultimate  fate 
of  the  church  of  England  in  the  breast  of  the 
most  timid  of  her  sons.  But  we  need  not  be 
ashamed,  with  all  this,  to  feel  deeply  and 
anxiously  for  our  country.  For  that  state, 
which,  deriving  its  best  energies  from  religion, 
has  adorned  the  page  of  history,  has  extended 
its  renown  and  its  dominion  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  has  harmonized  with  a  noble  na- 
tional character,  supporting  and  supported 
by  it,  has  sheltered  the  thickest  plants  of  ge- 
nius and  learning,  and  has  in  these  last  days 
rallied  by  gigantic  efforts  the  energies  of 
Christendom  against  the  powers  and  princi- 
ples of  national  infidelity,  bating  np  jot  of 
heart  nor  hope  under  repeated  failures,  but 
every  time  renewing  its  determination  and 
redoubling  its  exertions,  until  the  object  was 
triumphantly  attained.  For  this  State  we 
may  feel,  and  we  may  tremble  at  the  very 
thought  of  the  degradation  she  would  un- 
dergo, should  she  in  an  evil  hour  repudiate 
her  ancient  strength,  the  principle  of  a  na- 
tional religion.  We  do  not  dream  that  the 
pupils  of  the  opposite  school  will  gain  their 
end  and  succeed  in  giving  a  permanent  and 
secure  organization  to  human  society  upon  the 
shattered  and  ill-restored  foundations  which 
human  selfishness  can  supply.  Sooner  might 
they  pluck  the  sun  off  his  throne  in  heaven, 
and  the  moon  from  her  silver  chariot.  What 
man  can  do  without  God  was  fully  tried  in 
the  histories  of  Greece  and  Italy,  before  the 
fulness  of  time  was  come.  We  have  there 
seen  a  largeness  and  vigor  of  human  nature 
such  as  does  not  appear  likely  to  be  surpass- 
ed. But  it  does  not  comfort  us  that  those 
opposed  to  us  will  fail.  They  are  our  fellow- 
creatures  ;  they  are  our  brethren  ;  they  bear 
with  us  the  sacred  name  of  the  Redeemer,  and 
we  are  washed,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  same 
laver  of  regeneration.  Can  we,  unmoved,  see 
them  rushing  to  ruin,  and  dragging  others 
with  them,  less  wilful,  but  as  blind?  Can 
we  see  the  gorgeous  buildings  of  such  an 
earthly  Jerusalem,  and  the  doom  impending, 
without  tears  ?  Oh,  that  while  there  is  yet 
time,  casting  away  every  frivolous  and  nar- 
row prepossession,  grasping  firmly  and  ar- 
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dently  at  the  principles  of  the  truth  of  God, 
and  striving  to  realize  them  in  ourselves,  and 
in  one  another,  we  may  at  length  know  the 
'  things  which  belong  to  our  peace !' '' 

We  have  dwelt  thus  at  length  upon  this 
book — (of  which  we  may  further  say,  in  a 
parenthesis,  that  in  the  British  Museum  Li- 
brary is  a  copy  of  the  first  edition,  copiously 
annotated   by  his  Royal  Highness   the  late 
Duke  of  Sussex  ;  and  that  for  the  third  edi- 
m  which  appeared  in  1841,  a  great  part  of 
the  work  was  re-written,  without,  however, 
any  modification  of  the  argument) — because 
it  not  only  lies  at  the  foundation  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's reputation  as  a  thinker  and  writer ; 
and  may  be  supposed  to  exhibit,  if  not  his 
final  convictions,  yet  his  entire  capabilities ; 
but  because  it  has  had  a  serious  practical  in- 
fluence on  his  whole  subsequent  career  as  a 
politician.     It  was  first  mentioned  in  the 
House  of  ^    ^mons,  by  Lord  Morpeth  (now 
Earl  of  Carlisle)  and  the  late  lamented  Mr. 
Charles  Buller,  in  the  course  of  the  education 
debates  of  1839.     Its  author  then  declared 
his  readiness,  as  a  legislator,  to   stand  by 
what  he  had  therein  written  as  a  private  in- 
dividual ;  and  accordingly  expressed  a  feeling 
akin  to  horror  at  the  proposed  intermingling 
of  Jewish  and  Christian  children  in  public  se- 
minaries.    In  1841,  on  arguments  of  a  simi- 
lar character,  he  led  the  opposition  to  Mr. 
Divett's  bill  for  admitting  Jews  to  municipal 
offices ;  and  drew  from  Mr.  Macaulay  the  sa- 
tirical remark,  that  if  the  casuists  of  Oxford 
would  only  impart  some  of   their  ingenuity 
to  the  Jews,  they  would  doubtless  make  any 
declaration  required  of  them.     He  returned 
to  office  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1841,  in  the 
double  capacity  of  Master  of  the   Mint  and 
Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.     In 
January,  1845,  he  threw  up  that  post ;  and 
at  the  opening  of  the  session,  accounted  for 
so  doing  in  a  speech  of  which  the  following  is 
the  substance  : — "  I  took  upon  myself  some 
years  ago,  to  state  to  the  world,  and  that  in 
a  form  the  most  detailed  and  deliberate,  the 
views  which  I  entertained  on  the  subject  of 
the  relation  of  a  Christian  State  in  its  alliance 
with  a  Christian   Church.     Of  all   subjects 
which  could  be  raised,  this  I  treated  in  a 
manner  the  most  detailed  and  deliberate.     I 
have  never  been  guilty  of  the  folly  which  has 
been  charged  upon  me,  of  holding  that  there 
are  any  theories  which  are   to   be  regarded 
under  all  circumstances  as  immutable  and 
unalterable.     But  I  have  strong  conviction, 
speaking  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  as 
a  general  rule,  that  those  who  have  borne 
solemn    testimony    on    great  constitutional 


questions,  ought  not  to  be  parties  to  material 
departure  from  them.  Now,  my  right  hono- 
rable friend  at  the  head  of  the  Government, 
alluded  towards  the  close  of  last  session, 
to  inquiries  he  was  about  to  make  into  the 
possibility  of  extending  academie&r education 
in  Ireland,  and  indicated  the  spirit  in  which 
that  important  matter  might  be  dealt  with. 
I  am  not  in  possession  of  the  mature  inten- 
tions of  the  Government.  In  regard  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  College  of  Maynooth,  I 
know  nothing  beyond  what  my  right  honor- 
able friend  then  said.  But  those  intentions 
were  at  variance  with  what  I  have  stated  as 
the  best  and  most  salutary  principles.  1 
therefore  held  it  to  be  my  duty,  whenever 
such  a  measure  came  before  the  house,  to  ap- 
ply my  mind  to  its  consideration,  free  from  all 
biassed  or  selfish  considerations,  and  with  the 
sole  view  of  arriving  at  such  a  conclusion  as 
upon  the  whole  the  interests  of  the  country 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  case  might  seem 
to  demand.  I  feel  it  at  the  same  time  my 
duty  distinctly  to  declare,  that  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  take  part  in  any  religious  warfare 
against  the  measures  of  my  right  honorable 
friend." 

Whilst  all  admired   the   exquisite    con- 
scientiousness of  the   course   thus  announ- 
ced, there  were  many   who   felt,  with   Mr. 
Plumptre,  that  its  explanation  was  not  very 
intelligible — and  that  feeling  was  strength- 
ened when  Mr.  Shiel,  lamenting  that   "  the 
statesman  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  author," 
quoted  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  book  a  passage 
to  the  effect,  that  if  the  imperial  parliament 
had  contracted  for  the  maintenance  of  May- 
nooth, the  contract  should   be   fulfilled  with 
dignified  generosity.     Still  more  inexplicable, 
upon  ordinary  rules  of  action,  was  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's ultimate  procedure.     In  the  debate  on 
the  first  reading  of  the  Maynooth    College 
bill,  he  took  no  part,  and  in  the  division  gave 
no  vote.     On  the  motion  for  the  second  read- 
ing, he  came  out  as  a  supporter  of  the  mea- 
sure.    Not,  however,   upon   the  hypothesis 
recalled  by  Mr.  Shiel,  and  urged  by  the  pre- 
mier.    Repudiating  the  reasons  put  forward 
on  either  side  as  inadequate  to  their  object, 
he  defended  the  increase  of  the  grant  upon 
the  ground  that  the  Irish  were  too  poor  to 
provide  religious  teachers   for  themselves — 
that  those  who  paid   taxes  had  a   right  to 
share  in  the  benefits  of  their  expenditure — 
and  that  to  object  to  it  on  religious  grounds, 
was  to  confound  the  principles  on  which  men 
should  act  individually  with  those  on  which 
they  must  act  in  combination  ; — propositions, 
every  one  of  which  might  be  refuted,  if  at  all, 
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in  his  own  printed  words.  Of  course,  such 
singular  vacillation  did  not  escape  sarcastic 
notice.  "  It  appears/'  said  Mr.  Smy  the,  "  as 
far  as  can  he  made  out  from  his  (Mr.  Glad- 
stone's) own  statement,  that  his  <  most  che- 
rished convictions'  and  his  votes  are  at  issue. 
But  about  the  mere  vulgarity  of  votes,  the 
right  honorable  gentleman  cares  little ;  for 
upon  this  very  question  he  has  voted  all  ways. 
He  voted  first  against,  then  in  favor  of,  the 
grant.  He  went  out  of  office  because  the 
grant  was  to  be  increased.  When  the  mea- 
sure involving  the  increased  grant  came  to  a 
first  reading,  he  did  not  vote  at  all.  Now,  at 
the  second  reading,  he  is  prepared  to  vote  in 
favor  of  it.  And  is  any  one  sure — is  the  right 
honorable  gentleman  himself  quite  sure — that 
upon  the  third  reading  he  will  not  find  equally 
good  reasons  for  voting  against  the  measure  ?" 
(Laughter  and  cheers.) 

Equally  incomprehensible,  to  vulgar  poli- 
ticians, was  Mr.  Gladstone's  course  upon  the 
Jewish  disabilities  question.  Notwithstand- 
ing »his  opposition  to  Mr.  Divett's  bill  in 
1841,  he  gave  his  silent  support  to  a  similar 
measure,  when  proposed  and  carried  by  the 
Government  in  1845 ;  and,  in  1847,  just 
after  his  election  for  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, he  had  the  courage  to  reply  to  the 
speech  with  which  his  colleague  (Sir  R.  H. 
Inglis)  supported  petitions  from  that  venera- 
ble body  against  the  admission  of  Jews  to 
Parliament,  as  proposed  by  the  then  pre- 
mier (Lord  John  Russell).  The  substance 
of  his  speech  on  this  occasion  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  published,  and  prefixed  to  it  a  preface 
from  which  we  gather  clearer  notions  of  his 
new  position  than  from  anything  be  has  else- 
where written  or  said.  It  is  briefly  this  : — 
That  whereas  it  is  impossible  to  hold  the 
state  to  that  close  alliance  with  the  Chris- 
tian church  which  is  involved  in  the  true 
idea  of  that  union,  it  is  alike  unjust  to  dis- 
senting citizens  and  impolitic  as  regards  the 
interests  of  the  church,  to  endeavor  after 
that  impossibility.  This  proposition  is  de- 
veloped with  much  precision  of  thought,  and 
beauty  of  language.  After  a  very  forcible 
exhibition  of  the  "  proposition  as  a  matter  of 
fact,"  that  there  is  "  no  creed,  or  body  of 
truth,  definite  and  distinctive,"  in  the  pre- 
sent parliamentary  profession  of  Christian- 
ity— that  it  is  neither  a  bond  of  union  nor  a 
badge  of  separation, — but  merely  the  sym- 
bol of  "  the  preponderance  of  Christians  in 
the  constituencies  ;"  he  contends,  with  equal 
force  of  language,  if  not  with  equally  satis- 
factory logic,  that  this  fact  must  be  taken, 
not  as  the  results  of  the  chance  triumph  of 


patty,  but  as  organic,  normal  realities ;  must 
not  be  reasoned  upon,  but  reasoned  from. 
The  conclusion  to  which  he  labors  to  bring 
his  fellow-churchmen  is  this — "  that  as  citi- 
zens, and  as  members  of  the  church,  we 
should  contend  manfully  for  her  own  princi- 
ples and  constitution,  and  should  ask  and 
press  without  fear  for  whatever  tends  to  her 
own  healthy  development  by  her  own  means 
and  resources,  material  or  moral,  but  should 
deal  amicably  and  liberally  with  questions 
either  solely  or  mainly  affecting  the  civil 
rights  of  other  portions  of  the  community." 
That  this  recommendation  was  made  with 
understanding  and  earnestness  is  amply 
evinced  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  subsequent  con- 
duct as  a  politician  and  as  a  churchman. 
Thus,  in  conformity  with  one  barf  of  his 
counsel,  he  is  found  resisting  the  issue  of  the 
Oxford  University  Commission,  and  advoca- 
ting, in  parliament  and  through  the  press, 
the  restoration  of  active  powers  to  convoca- 
tion, the  admission  of  laymen  to  synods,  and 
the  permission  of  synodal  action  to  colonial 
bishops.  The  other  half  might  seem  to  have 
been  uttered  in  prophetic  anticipation  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill.  As  a  High  Church- 
man, and  therefore  jealous  of  the  titular 
honors  of  the  English  episcopacy — as  a  son 
and  representative  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, and  therefore  the  natural  organ  of 
clerical  sentiments — he  might  naturally  have 
been  expected  to  insist  on  the  prompt  and 
decided  repression  of  what  was  almost  uni- 
versally considered  as  at  once  an  insult  and 
an  encroachment.  And  there  was  nothing 
in  his  published  writings — if  we  except  the 
sentence  just  quoted — to  debar  him  from 
acting  in  accordance  with  these  circum- 
stances. On  the  contrary,  however,  he  was 
the  ablest,  and  amongst  the  most  perseve- 
ring, of  the  small  minority  who  resisted  the 
Government  measure.  On  the  seventh  night 
of  the  debate  on  the  second  reading,  he  de- 
livered a  speech,  covering  thirty- two  co- 
lumns of  "  Hansard,"  which  exhibits  with 
rare  effectiveness  the  anomalous  character  of 
the  arguments  by  which  the  bill  was  sup- 
ported, and  closes  in  a  strain  of  pure  and 
lofty  eloquence  seldom  reached  in  the  House 
of  Commons — where  sparkling  personalities 
and  party  hits  are  more  keenly  relished  than 
the  luminous  enunciation  of  great  principles, 
or  touching  appeals  to  noble  sentiments.  In 
this  speech,  the  orator  showed  himself  able 
to  excel  in  the  former,  but  delighting  in  the 
latter.  After  turning  upon  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell one  of  his  lordship's  own  most  effective 
perorations,  Mr.  Gladstone  proceeded  tim&\ 
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44  My  conviction  is,  that  the  question  of  reli- 
gious freedom  is  not  to  be  dealt  with  as  one 
of  the  ordinary  matters  that  you  may  do  to- 
day and  undo  to-morrow.     This  great  prin- 
ciple which  we  (the  opposition)  have  the 
honor  to  represent,  moves  slowly  in  matters 
of  politics  and  legislation,   but  though  it 
moves  slowly,  it  moves  steadily.    The  prin- 
ciple of  religious  freedom,  its  adaptation  to 
our  modern  state,  and  its  compatibility  with 
ancient  institutions,  was  a  principle  which 
you  did  not  adopt  in  haste.     It  was  a  prin- 
ciple well  tried  in  struggle  and  conflict.     It 
was  a  principle  which  gained  the  assent  of 
one  public  man  after  another.     It  was  a 
principle  which  ultimately  triumphed  after 
you  had  spent  upon  it  half  a  century  of  ago- 
nizing struggle.     And  now  what  are   you 
going  to  do  ?     You  have  arrived  at  the  divi- 
sion of  the  century.     Are  you  going  to  re- 
peat Penelope's  process,  but  without  Pene- 
lope's purpose  ?  . . .  .  Show,  if  you  will,  the 
pope  of  Rome,  and  his  cardinals,  and  his 
church,  that  England  as  well  as  Rome  has 
her  semper  eadem  ;  that  when  she  has  once 
adopted   the  great  principle  of  legislation 
which  is  destined  to  influence  her  national 
character  and  mark  her  policy  for  ages  to 
come,  and  affect  the  whole  nature  of  her  in- 
fluence among  the  nations  of  the  world — 
show  that  when  she  has  done  this,  slowly 
and  with  hesitation  and  difficulty,  but  still 
deliberately  and  but  once  for  all,  she  can  no 
more  retrace  her  steps  than  the  river  that 
bathes  this  giant  city  can  flow  backward  to 

its  source We,  the  opponents  of  this 

bill,  are  a  minority,  insignificant  in  point  of 
numbers.  We  are  more  insignificant  because 
we  have  no  ordinary  bond  of  union.  But  I 
say  that  we,  minority  as  we  are,  are  sus- 
tained in  our  path  by  the  consciousness  that 
we  serve  both  a  generous  Queen  and  a 
generous  people,  and  that  the  generous  peo- 
ple will  recognize  the  truth  of  the  facts  we 
present  to  them.  Above  all,  we  are  sus- 
tained by  the  sense  of  justice  which  we  feel  • 
belongs  to  the  cause  we  are  advocating,  and 
because  we  are  determined  to  follow  that 
bright  star  of  justice  beaming  from  the  heav- 
ens whithersoever  it  may  lead." 

Mr.  Gladstone's  second  important  work 
appeared  in  1 840,  under  the  title,  "  Church 
Principles  Considered  in  their  Results."  It 
is  virtually  the  supplement  of  his  former  pro- 
duction, developing,  and  largely  arguing, 
views  there  only  incidentally,  if  at  all  ex- 
pressed; of  greater  interest  to  theologians  than 
to  /wliticians.  It  treats  of  the  institutions  or 
doctrine*  of  the  church,  as  regard*  ihevc  au- 


thority and  operation— especially  of  the  sac- 
raments and  of  apostolical  succession.    The 
author's  views  on  the  first  of  these  two 
points  may  be  thus  summed  up  in  his  own 
words :  "  In  the  midst  of  all  the  threatening 
symptoms  of  tendency  towards  unbelief  and 
disorganization  with  which  the  age  abounds, 
we  are  led  to  regard  the  sacraments  as  the 
chief  and  central  fountain  of  the  vital  influ- 
ences of  religion  when  the  church  is  in  health 
and  vigor,  as  their  never  wholly  obstructed 
source  when  she  is  overspread  with  the  frost 
of  indifference,  as  their  best  and  innermost 
fastness,  when  latent  infidelity  gnaws  and 
eats  away  the  heart  of  her  creed,  and  of  all 
her  collateral  ordinances."     On  Apostolical 
Succession  he  is  equally  decided.    His  sense 
of  the  value  of  a  question  which  to  many  is 
only  one  of  "  vain  genealogies,"  is  fairly  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  clause  of  a  sentence, 
too  long  for  quotation  entire : — "  It  is  to  us 
nothing  less  than  a  part  of  our  religious  obli- 
gation to  seek  the  sacraments  at  the  hands 
of  those  who  have  been  traditionally  empow- 
ered to  deliver  them  in  their  integrity ;  that 
is,  with  the  assurance  of  that  spiritual  bless- 
ing which,  although  it  may  be  obstructed  by 
our  disqualifications  in  its  passage  to  our 
souls,  forms  the  inward  and  chief  portions  of 
those  solemn  rites."     Venturing  to  transfer 
ourselves  from  the  "  dim  religious  light"  of 
our  author's  diction,  into  the  clearer  atmo- 
sphere of  popular  phraseology,  we  may  say ; 
— he  holds  that  the  ordinances  of  baptism 
and  the  Lord's  supper  are  veritable  means 
of  communicating  grace,  not  merely  the  sym- 
bols of  its  communication ;  and  that  Episco- 
pal ministers,  historically  connected  with  the 
apostles,  are  the  only  authorized,  and  there- 
fore effective,  administrators  of  those*  ordi- 
nances.    To  trace  out  Mr.  Gladstone's  co- 
rollaries from  these  propositions,  would  be 
to  overstep  the  province  of  a  non-theological 
magazine  ;  and  to  impute  to  him  conclusions 
which  he  may  possibly  repudiate,  would  be 
to   imitate  one  of  the  worst  though  com- 
monest vices  of  controversy. 

The  Maynooth  question  having  been  re- 
moved out  of  his  way,  Mr.  Gladstone  re-en- 
tered the  ministry  in  December,  1845,  taking 
the  post  of  Colonial  Secretary,  vacated  by 
Lord  Stanley,  on  account  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
resolution  to  abolish  the  corn  laws.  In  the 
spring  of  the  previous  year  he  had  rendered 
important  service  to  the  new  policy  by  the 
publication  of  a  pamphlet,  ("Remarks  on 
Recent  Commercial  Legislation,")  exhibit- 
ing in  elaborate  detail  the  beneficial  working 
\it  tiaft  tariff  of  1842.    Probably  none  of  the 
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converts  to  the  free- trade  doctrine  made  a 
greater  sacrifice  of  personal  and  party  ties 
than  did  Mr.  Gladstone.  Not  only  were  his 
father  and  brothers  bigoted  protectionists,  but 
the  late  lord  of  Cumber  so  successfully  ex- 
erted his  ducal  influence  over  Newark*  as  to 
prevent  Mr.  Gladstone's  re-election  ;  thus  de- 
priving the  premier  of  his  ablest  lieutenant 
through  the  memorable  parliamentary  strug- 
gle of  1 846.  At  the  general  election  of  1847, 
however,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  compensated  for 
this  temporary  exclusion  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  the  bestowal  of  an  honor  two 
successive  statesmen  (Canning  and  Peel)  have 
prized  as  nobler  than  any  in  the  gift  of  crown 
or  people,  and  have  yielded  up  as  the  heav- 
iest penalty  of  faithfulness  to  conviction — 
namely,  the  representation  of  Oxford  Univer- 
sity. How  highly  he  appreciated  this  honor 
may  be  judged  from,  the  dedication  to  his 
alma  mater  of  the  first-born  of  his  intellectual 
progeny,  in  these  words  of  filial  piety  and 
pride : — 

Inscribed  to 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD ; 

Tried,  and  not  found  wanting, 

Through  the  vicissitudes  of  a  thousand  years  ; 

In  the  belief  that  she  is  providentially  designed 

to  be  a 

Fountain  of  blessings, 

Spiritual,  social,  and  intellectual, 

To  this  and  to  other  countries, 

To  the  present  and  future  times ; 

And  in  the  hope  that  the  temper  of  these  pages 

may  be  found 
Not  alien  from  her  own. 

This  "  hope"  was  in  some  danger  of  disap- 
pointment. The  Low-church  and  Anti-trao- 
tarian  parties,  elated  by  several  consecutive 
triumphs  in  the  University,  vehemently  op- 
posed Mr.  Gladstone  on  account  of  the  sen- 
timents advocated  in  this  very  work,  and  in 
that  on  "  Church  Principles."  They  set  up 
against  him,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  R.  H. 
lnglis,  Mr.  Round ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone  tri- 
umphed by  a  majority  of  some  two  hundred 
votes  over  the  latter  candidate.  In  the  course 
of  the  late  parliament,  he  incurred  the  risk  of 
displeasing  alternately  both  sections  of  his 
supporters — the  liberals,  by  his  opposition  to 
University  reform,  and  his  speech  on  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli's motion  for  the  relief  of  agricultural 
distress ;  the  conservatives,  by  refusing  to 
take  office  with  Earl  Derby,  in  February, 
1851,  and  inflicting  on  the  late  Government 
the  only  material  defeat  they  experienced 
through  the  session  of  1852.  He  was,  there- 
fore, exposed  to  a  determined  opposition  at 
the  last  general  election  ;  when  Dr.  Bullock 
Marsham  polled  more  votes  than  Mr.  Glad- 


stone himself  in  the  previous  contest.  He 
has  just  emerged  from  a  still  more  vexatious 
and  protracted  struggle.  By  taking  a  very 
prominent  part  in  the  recent  free-trade  and 
budget  debates — gaining,  indeed,  the  most 
signal  rhetorical  success  of  the  whole  conflict 
— and  accepting  office  in  the  new  coalition 
ministry,  he  at  once  exasperated  his  old  op- 
ponents, and  alienated  some  of  his  warmest 
supporters.* 

We  come  now  to  an  episode  in  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's career  which  has  conferred  upon  his 
name  a  world-wide  reputation,  and  gained  for 
him  the  admiration  of  millions.  In  the  win- 
ter of  1850,  he  went  to  Naples,  actuated  only 
by  such  motives  as  carry  thither  annually 
hundreds  of  our  affluent  countrymen.  He 
came  in  contact,  however,  with  circumstances 
which  converted  his  visit  of  pleasure  into  a 
"  mission"  noble  as  was  ever  undertaken  by 
any  knight  errant  of  humanity.  Naples  had 
been  conspicuous  in  the  tragic  drama  of  Re- 
volution and  Reaction.  In  January,  1846,  a 
constitution  was  spontaneously  granted  to 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  sworn  to  by  the  mo- 
narch with  every  circumstance  of  solemnity, 
accepted  by  the  people  with  universal  and 
peaceful  joy.  Under  this  constitution,  a 
Chamber  of  164  deputies  was  elected  by 
about  117,000  votes.  On  the  15th  of  May 
following,  a  collision  took  place,  or  was  as- 
sumed to  have  taken  place,  between  the  au- 
thorities and  the  citizens.  The  former  were 
victorious,  and  made  ferocious  use  of  their 
victory.  Nevertheless,  the  constitution  was 
solemnly  ratified,  and  the  King  conjured  the 
people  to  confide  in  his  "good  faith,"  his 
"  sense  of  religion,"  and  his  "  sacred  and 
spontaneous  oath."  On  Mr.  Gladstone's  ar- 
rival in  Naples,  about  two  years  and  a  half 
from  the  date  of  this  address,  he  heard  re- 
peated the  assertion  of  an  eminent  Neapoli- 
tan, that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Opposition 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  (the  Chamber 
itself  having  been  abolished)  were  either  in 
prison  or  in  exile.  He  deemed  this  statement 
a  monstrous  invention ;  but  was  convinced, 
by  the  sight  of  "  a  list  in  detail,"  that  it  was 

•  The  following  are  the  number  of  votes  polled 
for  each  of  the  respective  candidates  in  1847 : — 

Sir  R.  H.  lnglis 1700 

Mr.  Gladstone 999 

Mr.  Round 824 

In  1852:— 

Sir  R.  H.  lnglis 1869 

Mr.  Gladstone 1108 

Dr.  Bullock  Marsham 758 

In  1853  :— 

Mr.  Gladstone 1022 

Mr.  Peroeval ««> 
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under  the  truth — that  an  absolute  majority  of 
the  representatives  were  either  suffering  im- 
prisonment, or  avoiding  it  by  self-expatria- 
tion. The  knowledge  of  this  terrible  fact  led 
him  on  to  the  investigation  of  other  and  yet 
more  horrible  statements — that  there  were 
ten,  twenty,  thirty  thousand  political  prison- 
ers in  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  that  many  of 
these  unhappy  persons  were  of  eminent  sta- 
tion and  of  unimpeachable  loyalty. ;  that  few 
or  none  of  the  detenus  had  been  legally  ar- 
rested or  held  to  trial;  that,  nevertheless, 
they  were  suffering  intolerable  wretchedness 
— sickness,  hunger,  suffocation,  and  irons ; 
that,  in  short,  the  government  was  "  the  ne- 

Sition  of  God  erected  into  a  system." 
aving  with  his  own  eyes  tested  as  many  of 
these  statements  as  admitted  of  verification, 
and  found  the  horribleness  of  reality  to  ex- 
ceed the  horribleness  of  rumor,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone determined — despite  his  strong  conser- 
vative prejudices  against  interfering  in  the  af- 
fairs of  other  nations,  and  especially  of  even 
seeming  to  side  with  republicans — to  make 
an  effort  for  the  abatement  of  such  gigantic 
atrocities.  Immediately  on  his  return  to  En- 
gland, therefore,  he  addressed  a  written  let- 
ter to  Earl  Aberdeen,  as  ex-Foreign  Secre- 
tary, reciting  what  he  had  witnessed,  and 
suggesting  a  private  remonstrance  with  the 
government  of  Naples.  That  remonstrance 
having  proved  ineffectual,  Mr.  Gladstone 
published,  in  July,  1851,  that  and  a  supple- 
mentary letter.  Never  did  pamphlet  create 
a  more  profound  sensation.  Fifteen  or  twen- 
ty editions  sold  in  less  than  as  many  weeks  ; 
newspapers  multiplied  its  revelations  a  mil- 
lion-fold ;  and  Lord  Palmerston  presented 
copies  to  all  the  continental  ambassadors,  for 
transference  to  their  respective  governments. 
Only  one  English  litterateur,  Mr.  Charles 
Macfarlane,  could  be  found  to  indite  an 
u  Apology"  for  the  power  thus  formally  im- 
peached at  the  bar  of  universal  opinion  ;  and 
that  performance  was  justly  deemed  so  un- 
satisfactory by  his  clients,  that  an  "  Official 
Reply"  was  put  forth.  Mr.  Gladstone 
briefly  rejoined ;  and  his  facts,  by  almost 
unanimous  consent,  stand  equally  unimpugn- 
able  with  his  motives. 

That  he  is  "  a  member  of  the  Conservative 
party  in  one  of  the  great  families  of  Euro- 
pean nations,"  is  alleged  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
as  one  of  his  reasons  for  doing  the  very  thing 
which  has  procured  for  him  the  sympathetic 
admiration  of  English  and  European  liberal- 
ism. "  Your  deviation  from  the*  Conserva- 
tive principles  of  finance  will  be  followed  by 
*  lite  but  ineffectual  repentance"  naa  \u& 


final  appeal  against  the  budget  of  a  tory  min- 
ister. These  circumstances  are  strikingly 
significant — the  explanation  of  his  apparently 
vacillating  career,  and  of  his  preset  anoma- 
lous position.  He  is  emphatically  a  Conser- 
vative-Liberal— Conservative  in  conviction 
and  sentiment,  Liberal  by  the  prescience  of 
his  intellect  and  the  generosity  of  his  nature. 
One  of  the  hereditary  princes  of  commerce, 
he  is  also  one  of  the  elected  chiefs  of  the  re- 
public of  letters ;  having  early  set  himself  to 
win  distinction  in  the  quiet  walks  of  scholar- 
ship, and  in  the  noisy  arena  of  intellectual 
strife.  Content  with  no  less  than  a  triple 
crown,  He  would  add  to  the  reputation  of  the 
schoolman  and  the  philosopher,  that  of  the 
politician.  He  enters  the  senate  as  the  cham- 
pion of  prescriptive  power,  at  the  moment 
when  innovation  is  elate  with  triumph,  and 
impatient  for  renewed  struggle ; — yet  in  the 
only  decisive  struggle  which  has  since  occur- 
red, he  bled  and  conquered  in  the  rearguard 
of  progress. 

He  asserts  the  principle  and  authority  in 
religious  faith,  and  of  unity  in  political  in- 
stitutions, with  a  rotund  positiveness  from 
which  even  its  veteran  devotees  recoil ; — 
nevertheless,  he  surrenders  one  by  one  every 
remnant  of  the  times  when  that  principle 
obtained,  with  a  promptitude  shocking  to 
many  of  its  professed  opponents.  He  sub- 
mits to  toil  and  sacrifice  to  aid  in  the  aboli- 
tion of  a  system,  for  the  loss  of  which  he  is 
afterwards  not  sure  those  who  benefited  by 
it  should  not  be  compensated ; — yet  when 
that  very  position  is  embodied  In  a  Govern- 
ment, his  is  the  hand  put  forth  to  overturn 
it,  and  no  one  attributes  to  him  an  unworthy 
motive.  He  avows  himself  in  virtual  alli- 
ance with  the  established  governments  of 
Europe, — yet  has  done  more  to  make  them 
hateful,  and  therefore  feeble,  than  any  one  of 
the  revolutionary  chiefs.  He  framed  a  theory 
of  social  relations  which  requires  in  the  mem- 
bers of  a  Government  something  like  a  com- 
mon faith  and  a  corporate  conscience ;  yet 
takes  his  seat  in  the  Queen's  councils  with 
men  whose  religious  views  are  the  antipodes 
of  his  own,  and  whose  conscience  has  dic- 
tated conduct  quite  the  opposite  of  his,  on 
questions  of  the  highest  moment ; — still  no 
one  calls  him  unprincipled.  Though  a  man 
of  nicest  honor,  he  clings  to  a  society  in 
which  he  is  insulted  by  some,  and  can  have 
little  congeniality  with  any, — because  all  are 
agreed,  he  loves  the  name  it  bears,  and  the 
cause  it  represents.  Holding,  as  Mr.  Glad- 
stone does,  that  government  is  not  a  human 
i  arrangement,  necessitated  by  human  imper- 
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fection,  but  a  divinely  appointed  power, — 
though  designed  for  the  general  good,  not 
originating  in  the  general  will, — he  is  neces- 
sarily a  Conservative.  Believing,  too,  that 
it  it  is  the  function  of  the  understanding, 
not  to  develop,  but  only  to  apply,  religious 
truth — that  there  is  efficacy  in  outward  rites 
duly  administered,  deeper  than  our  consci- 
ousness, and  lasting  as  our  existence — that 
to  a  class  of  men  is  committed  the  influences 
to  which  it  is  unspeakably  important  that 
all  men  should  be  subjected — his  sympathies 
are  engaged,  beyond  the  utmost  compulsion 
of  the  intellect,  to  that  side  of  public  affairs 
which  we  are  agreed  to  call  the  aristocratic. 
Further,  the  natural  bias  of  his  mind, 
strengthened  by  the  direction  of  his  studies, 
is  towards  an  undue  reverence  for  the  past. 
Thus  we  6nd,  that  all  his  arguments  are 
based,  in  theology,  upon  revelation — in  po- 
litics, upon  precedent;  all  his  appeals  ad- 
dressed to  the  religious  prepossessions  or 
historical  knowledge  of  those  whom  he  would 


persuade.  He  never  takes  his  stand  upon 
the  immutable  facts  of  our  nature,  the  in- 
alienable rights  of  man — never  rises  to  those 
prophetic  heights  whence  pictures  of  social 
perfection  may  be  discerned.  But  over 
against  all  this  must  be  set  that  rectitude  of 
intellect  which  makes  him  anxious  to  under- 
stand both  sides  of  a  con tro vers v, — that 
keenness  of  perception,  which  detects  the 
entrance  of  a  question  upon  what  he  calls 
its  "  fluent  state  " — and  that  delicacy  of 
conscience  which  will  permit  him  to  inflict 
no  known  injustice,  nor  gain  for  his  party 
any  unfair  advantages.  A  philosopher 
among  statesmen,  he  is  also  a  purist  among 
politicians.  It  would  be  most  hazardous  to 
predict  the  career  of  a  man  so  thoroughly 
individual ;  but,  reviewing  the  incidents  of  a 
career  chequered  but  unblemished,  we  may 
confidently  anticipate,  that  as  that  future 
lengthens  out  it  will  yield  only  honor  to 
him,  and  chiefly  service  to  his  country. 
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It  has  been  observed  by  an  intelligent  and 
graceful  foreign  writer — who  has  been  styled 
the  Addison  of  his  own  country's  literature* 
— that  whereas  in  some  lands  the  large  cities 
absorb  the  wealth  and  fashion  of  the  nation, 
and  are  the  only  fixed  abodes  of  elegant  and 
cultured  society,  while  the  country  is  inhabit- 
ed al  most  entirely  by  boorish  peasantry,  in  Eng- 
land, on  the  contrary,  the  metropolis  is  a  mere 
gathering  place,  or  general  rendezvous  of  the 
polite  classes,  where  they  devote  a  small 
portion  of  the  year  to  a  hurry  of  gaiety  and 
dissipation,  and  having  indulged  this  kind  of 
carnival,  return  again  to  the  apparently  more 
congenial  habits  of  rural  life.f  Hence  Geof- 
frey Crayon's  warning  to  the  stranger  who 

*  ".  .  .  .  The  genius  of  Washington  Irving 
— the  Goldsmith,  nay,  even  the  Addison  of  Ameri- 
ca."— Lord  Mahon's  "  History  of  England."  vol.  v., 
p.  101. 

f  "  The  Sketch  Book."  Miss  Mitford  has  modell- 
ed her  style,  perhaps  too  closely,  on  that  of  this 
agreeable  Miscellany,  and  its  still  more  entertaining 
companion,  "Bracebridge  Hall." 


would  correctly  appreciate  English  character, 
not  to  confine  his  observations  to  London, 
but  to  examine  our  rural  life.  The  traveller, 
he  say 8,  "  must  go  forth  into  the  country ;  he 
must  sojourn  in  villages  and  hamlets ;  he 
must  visit  castles,  villas,  farm-houses,  cot- 
tages ;  he  must  wander  through  parks  and 
gardens,  along  hedges,  and  green  lanes ;  he 
must  loiter  about  country  churches,  attend 
wakes  and  fairs,  and  other  rural  festivals ; 
and  cope  with  the  people  in  all  their  condi- 
tions, and  all  their  habits  and  humors."  As 
for  him  who  travels  not,  and  is  dependent 
on  books  for  his  acquaintance  with  the  vil- 
lage life  and  rural  characteristics  of  England, 
few  records  can  compete  with  those  of  Miss 
Mitford,  in  quaint  adaptation  to  the  spirit  of 
the  subject,  in  graphic  sketches  from  nature 
at  first  hand,  in  cordial  sympathy  with  the 
diversified  topics  under  review,  and  in  a  qui- 
et, home-bred  humor,  itself  racy  of  the  soil. 
Like  Geoffrey  Crayon  himself,  she  may  be 
chargeable  with  occasionally  idealizing  and 
I  over- beautifying  her  favorite  scenery  and  her 
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pet  protegta  ;  but  every  hearty  English  soul 
must  acknowledge  her  skill  in  the  difficult 
art  of  description. 

The  "difficult"  art  of  description?  Is 
that  a  tenable  phrase?  Does  not,  on  the 
contrary,  every  free  Briton  who  writes  let- 
ters— and  a  prodigious  per  centage  of  the 
population  must  own  that  soft  impeachment, 
in  these  days  when  Rowland  Hill  and  the 
schoolmaster  are  both  abroad,  and  have  met, 
and  mutually  embraced — does  not  every  re- 
tailer of  pot-hooks  fancy  himself,  herself,  or 
(duly  to  accommodate  the  scale  to  tender 
years)  itself,  a  powerful  hand  at  describing, 
be  the  object  described  what  it  may,  from 
the  Crystal  Palace  to  the  penny  wax- works? 
Is  it  allowable  to  call  that  difficult  which,  by 
hypothesis,  all  can  do ;  and  which,  by  pos- 
tulate, all  can  do  well? 

To  describe  external  objects,  one  by  one, 
says  Christopher  North,  is  no  doubt  easy ; 
and  accordingly  it  is  often  done  very  well. 
But — as  he  goes  on  to  show — to  produce  a 
picture  in  words,  there  must  be  a  principle 
of  selection,  and  that  principle  cannot  be 
comprehended  without  much  reflection  on 
the  mode  in  which  external  objects  operate 
upon  the  mind.  "  Sometimes  a  happy  ge- 
nius, and  sometimes  a  strong  passion,  vivifies 
a  whole  scene  in  a  single  line.  But  the  ob- 
server of  nature,  who  has  neither  genius,  nor 
passion,  nor  metaphysics,  can  do  little  or 
nothing  but  enumerate.  That  he  may  do 
with  great  accuracy,  for  he  may  be  a  notic- 
ing and  strong-sighted  person.  Not  a  fea- 
ture of  a  landscape  shall  escape  him — each 
sentence  of  his  description  shall  constitute  a 
natural  and  true  image,  and  ordinary  people 
like  himself  will  think  it  admirable.  Yet 
shall  it  be  altogether  worthless ;  while  one 
stanza  of  Burns'  wafts  you  into  the  very 
heart  of  Paradise."  And  thus  it  is  that 
such  a  man  as  Wordsworth  will  make  more 

of 

A  violet  by  a  mossy  stone 
Half  hidden  from  tbe  eye, 

than  men  of  low  degree  will  make  of  a  cedar 
of  Lebanon,  or  a  Royal  Oak : — "  he  will  make 
a  better  poem  on  a  gooseberry  bush,  than 
you  will  do  on  the  great  Persian  sycamore, 
which  is  about  seventy  feet  in  girth."  There 
isa"  knack  "  in  first-rate  descriptions ;  and 
this  knack  is  innate,  or  connate,  or  what  you 
will — except  acquired.  Improved  and  re- 
fined by  practice  it  unquestionably  is ;  but 
the  artificial  manufacture  of  it  is  Brumma- 
gem ware — and  the  difference  between  them 
is  that  between  delf  and  porcelain,  plated 
and  plate. 


[April, 

Now,  Miss  Mitford  has  a  natural  gift  for 
description.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  of  a  very 
lofty  order,  or  large  compass ;  and  though 
tinged  with  the  couleur  de  rote  of  fancy 
which  idealizes,  it  has  little  of  the  imaginative, 
creative 

Light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  shore. 

But  in  her  own  sphere,  she  is  a  fine  describes 
Let  but  her  foot  be  on  her  native  heath,  and 
her  name  is—Miss  Mitford.  Her  testimony 
is  not  given  on  hearsay,  or  on  tbe  strength 
of  a  well-stocked  library;  she  testifies  to 
what  she  has  seen,  and  heard,  and  felt,  on 
the  breezy  downs  of  the  Day-side  of  Nature. 
To  her  we  may  apply  what  an  eminent  French 
critic  says  of  tbe  greatest  of  living  French 
novelists :— "  On  nTa  pas  affaire  ici  a  un  pein- 
tre  amateur  qui  a  traverse  lea  champs  pour 
y  prendre  des  points  de  vue :  le  peintre  y  a 
vecu,  y  a  habite  des  annees ;  il  en  connalt 
toute  chose  et  en  sait  rame."#  Some  three- 
and-twenty  years  since,  the  Shepherd  of  the 
Noctes  was  made  to  sav,  "  I'm  just  vera  fond 
o'  that  Jassie— Mitford.  She  has  an  ee  like 
a  hawk's,  that  misses  naething,  however  far 
off— and  yet  like  a  dove's,  that  sees  only 
what  is  nearest  and  dearest,  and  round  about 
the  hame-circle  o'  its  central  nest.  I'm  just 
excessive  fond  o'  Miss  Mitford."f  Cowper 
does  not  more  effectually  transport  us,  with- 
out material  locomotion,  from  the  fireside  by 
which  we  are  reading  him,  to  the  scenes  of 
our  home  counties :  so  that  there  is  truth  as 
well  as  prettiness  in  Mr.  W.  C.  Bennett's 
Sonnet  to  the  Lady  about  whom  we  write : 

Out  have  I  been  this  morning—- out — away, 
Far  from  the  bustling  carefulness  of  towns, 
Through  April  gleams  and  showers— on  windy 
downs, 
By  rushy  meadow-streams  with  willows  gray; 
In  thick-leafed  woods  have  hid  me  from  tbe  day 
Sultry  with  June— and  where    tbe  windmill 
crowns 

The  hill's  green  height,  the  landscape  that  re- 
nowns 
Thy  own  green  county,  have  I,  as  1  lay 

Crushing  the  sweetness  of  the  flowering  thvme, 
Tracked  through  the  misty  distance.     Viflage 
greens 

All  shout  and  cheerfulness  in  cricket  time, 


•  "Causeriea  du  Lundi,"  torn.  L,  p.  282. 

f  The  gallant  shepherd  goes  on,  in  his  fervor,  to 
protest  that  "the  young  gentlemen  o'  England 
should  be  ashamed  o'  theirsells  for  letting  her  name 
be  Mitford.  They  should  marry  her  whether  she 
wull  or  no— for  she  would  tuak  baith  a  useful  and 
agreeable  wife.  That,"  concludes  honest  James,— 
"that's  the  bestcreetiahiam  on  herwarks."— Nocf, 
No.  xli.  (1829);  see  also  NocUt,  No*  sdx.  and 
mn, 
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Red  winter  fireside* — autumn  cornfield  scenes, 
All  have  I  seen,  ere  I  my  chair  forsook, 
Thank  to  Ibe  magic  of  thy  breezy  book.* 
A  deceased  critic,  who  had  the  reputation 
of  being  crabbed  and  scolding  in  every  re- 
view he  penned,  except  when  Miss  Mitford 
was  his  theme,  once  met  the  stigma,  or  com- 
pliment, whichever  be  might  think  it,  by  say- 
ing, "  And  in  her  case  how  could  I  be  other- 
wise than  kind  '?  she  speaks  to  the  heart  and 
to  the  understanding,  and  deals  in  national 
beings  and  landscapes,  such  as  a  plain  man 
may  hope  to  see  without  going  to  another 
world.  She  is  the  only  painter  of  true  Eng- 
ligh  nature  that  I  know  of:  the  rest  are 
splendid  daubers — all  light  and  shade,  dark- 
ness and  sunshine  ;  Mary  Mitford  gives  the 
land  and  the  people,  and  for  that  I  honor 
her."     It  was  something  to  win  a  sweeping 

Eanegyric  like  this  from  such  a  censor.  Miss 
litford,  indeed,  enjoys  the  privilege  of  favor- 
itism in  all  quarters :  broad  England  loves 
her  as  one  of  its  true  aborigines — loves  her 
hearty  interest  in  its  mannerisms,  her  appre- 
ciation of  its  excellences,  her  cheery,  blythe, 
hopeful  spirit,  in  which,  ever  beaming  with 
sisterly  good-will,  her  every  fellow-country- 
man recognizes  tokens  of  personal  sympa- 
thy— 

*<xi &?*  youv  d*'  iftfiaruv 
ioovsi  fit  rpoflYM)(»uite.f 
This  cheerful  temperament  imparts  a  special 
charm  to  the  autumn  of  her  dsys ;  for  though 
it  is  right  that  the  man  at  manhood  should 

Eut  away  childish  things,  it  is  not  right  that 
e  should  include  in  bis  renunciation  the 
child-like  spirit,  the  faith  and  buoyancy  and 
promise  of  life's  spring.  Happy  that  soil  of 
the  heart  which  yields  this  after-math !  bless- 
ed that  existence  whose  dimpled  six  years 
and  furrowed  sixty  are  bound  each  to  each 
by  natural  piety  I  If  Sparta  so  honored  Age, 
in  its  universal,  and  therefore  its  commonly 
forbidding  aspects — how  should  we  delight 
to  honor  these  white  hairs  which  have  a 
crown  of  glory  all  their  own,  brightened  not 
dulled,  brightening  not  fading,  with  years 
that  bring  the  philosophic  mind. 

Of  Miss  Mitford's  early  literary  ventures 
in  "  high  art,"  we  have  not  much  to  say. 
"  Christina,  the  Maid  of  the  South  Seas," 
was  introduced  to  the  public  in  six  cantos; 
and  we  sadly  fear  the  public  found  them 
half-a-dozen  cantos  too  many.     Those  were 
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*  Foam*  by  W.  C.  Bennett,  p.  97—*  collection 
of  pleasant  verve*  "affectionately  inscribed  to" 
Mary  Rnasell  Mitford  herself,  by  a  seemingly  eon- 
genial  spirit 

f  (Edip.  Oolonsna, 


the  days  when  the  imitative  epidemic  had 
Walter  Scott's  poetry  for  its  fom  et  origo, 
when  the  press  teemed  with  metrical  roman- 
ces quite  equal  in  quantity,  and  gloriously 
unequal  in  quality,  to  the  stories  of  William 
of  Deloraine  and  Ellen  of  Douglas — with  no- 
ble "Margarets  of  Anjou,"  and  "Legends 
of  Iona,"  and  "  Fights  of  Falkirk."  Miss 
Mitford's  verse  is  pronounced  by  Moir  defi- 
cient in  that  nameless  adaptation  of  expres- 
sion to  thought,  which  is  accomplished  by 
some  "indescribable  collocation  of  the  best 
words  in  their  best  places."  Yet,  in  one  at 
least  of  her  tragedies,  she  has  been  thought 
to  rival  Joanna  Baillie  herself.  Tragedy  per- 
haps ill  squares  with  the  popular  notion  of 
"Our  Village"  gossip;  yet  has  she  written 
and  succeeded  under  the  tutelage  of  Melpo- 
mene. At  the  "Feast  of  the  Violets,"  Apol- 
lo exclaims  : 

And  Mitford,  all  hail !    with  a  bead  that  for 

grven 
From  your  glad  village  crowners  can  hardly  be 

whereupon  the  Apollonic  secretary,  Leigh 
Hunt,  observes. 

And  with  that  he  shone  on  it,  and  set  us  all  blink- 
ing; 
but  is  careful  to  add, 
And  yet  at  her  kind  heart  sat  tragedy,  thinking. 

"  Rienzi"  and  "  Julian"  were  both  attract- 
ive plays  for  a  season,  and,  in  reference  to 
them,  Allan  Cunningham  said  that  the  author 
bad  witnessed  that  slope  of  wet  faces,  from 
the  pit  to  the  roof,  which,  according  to 
Cowper,  is  the  accompaniment  of  a  well-writ- 
ten and  well-acted  tragedy.  Her  "  Charles 
the  First,"  produced  under  indifferent  auspi- 
ces, made  less  stir. 

But  it  is  to  "  manners -pain  ting  Mitford" 
— at  home  amidst  her  Hampshire  and  Berk- 
shire haunts — that  one  turns  with  a  more 
ready  and  abiding  interest.  A  pleasant 
depot  of  rural  characteristics  is  "  Our  Vil- 
lage"— with  its  close-packed  inhabitants, 
insulated,  as  the  author  says,  like  ants  io  an 
ant-hill,  or  bees  in  a  hive,  or  sheep  in  a  fold, 
or  nuns  in  a  convent,  or  sailors  in  a  ship — 
everybody  interested  in  everybody  :  a  spot 
over  which  we  are  invited  to  ramble,  and 
form  a  friendship  with  the  fields  and  cop- 
pices, the  birds,  and  mice,  and  squirrels— 
with  the  retired  publican's  tidy,  square,  red 
cottage  ;  and  the  blacksmith's  gloomy  dwell- 
ing; and  the  village  shop,  multifarious  as  a 
bazaar,  a  repository  for  bread,  shoes,  tern, 
cheese,  tape,  ribands,  bacon,  and  everything 
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except  the  one  particular  thing  which  you 
happen  to  want  at  the  moment;  and  the 
village  inn,  whitewashed  and  bow-window- 
ed, with  its  portly  landlord  in  his  eternal  red 
waistcoat ;  and  the  cottages  up  the  hill, 
where  the  road  winds,  with  its  broad  green 
borders  and  hedge- rows  so  thickly  timbered  ; 
and  the  old  farm-house  on  the  common, 
with  pointed  roofs  and  clustered  chimneys, 
looking  out  from  its  blooming  orchard,  and 
backed  by  woody  hills — the  common  itself 
half  covered  with  low  furze,  and  alive  with 
cows  and  sheep,  and  two  sets  of  crick- 
eters. A  delightful  companion  is  the  author 
along  the  high- ways  and  by-ways  of  her  vil- 
lage ; — there  is  something  contagious  in  her 
keen  delight  at  pioneering  you  about,  -and 
you  get  to  walk  with  step  well-nigh  springy 
as  her  own  upon  the  mazy  roads  of  her  fa- 
vorite coppice,  and  amidst  its  steep  declivi- 
ties, sunny  slopes,  and  sudden  swells  and 
falls,  with  the  dark  verdure  of  fir-plantations 
hanging  over  the  picturesque  unequal  paling, 
partly  covered  with  moss  and  ivy — the  firs 
interspersed  with  shining  orange-leaved 
beech,  and  the  glossy  stems  of  the  •'  lady  of 
the  woods,"  the  delicate  weeping  birch ; 
while  beneath  grows  a  rich  underwood, 
where  the  old  thorn's  red-spotted  leaves  and 
redder  berries,  and  the  bramble's  scarlet 
festoons,  and  tall  fern  of  every  hue,  seem  to 
vie  with  the  brilliant  mosaic  of  the  ground, 
now  covered  with  dead  leaves,  and  strewn 
with  fir-cones,  now,  where  a  little  glade  in- 
tervenes, gay  with  various  mosses  and  splen- 
did fungi.  On  she  guides  us,  on  a  calm 
mild  November  day,  along  a  beautiful  lane, 
decorated  with  a  thousand  colors  :  the  brown 
road,  and  the  rich  verdure  that  borders  it, 
strewed  with  the  pale  yellow  leaves  of  the 
elm,  just  beginning  to  fall ;  hedge-rows 
glowing  with  long  wreaths  of  the  bramble 
in  every  variety  of  purplish  red ;  and  over- 
head the  unchanged  green  of  the  fir,  con- 
trasting with  the  spotted  sycamore,  the 
tawny  beech,  and  the  dry  sere  leaves  of  the 
oak,  which  rustle  as  the  light  wind  passes 
through  them  ;  a  few  common  yellow  flow- 
ers, still  blowing  in  spite  of  the  season,  and 
ruddy  berries  glowing  through  all.  On 
she  posts  us  up  the  hill  where  the  road 
widens,  with  the  group  of  cattle  by  the  way- 
side, and  the  little  boy- messenger,  trundling 
his  hoop  at  full  speed,  making  all  the  better 
haste  in  his  work,  because  he  cheats  himself 
into  thinking  it  play :  and  so  we  reach  the 
patch  of  comnoo  on  the  hill-top .  with  the 
.dear  pool  wlMNL  ttat  cottar's  children — 
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without  any  distinction  of  sex   in  their  sun- 
burnt faces  and  tattered  drapery,  are  dip- 
ping up  water  in  their  little  homely  cups, 
shining  with  cleanliness,  and  a  small  brown 
pitcher  with  the  lid  broken,  which,  when  it 
is  filled,  their  united  strength  will  never  be 
able  to  lift :  and  as  we  gaze,  we  ex  animo 
subscribe  assent  to  our  guide's  assertion  that 
these  infants  are  quite  a  group  for  a  painter, 
with  their  rosy  cheeks,  and  chubby  hands, 
and  round  merry  faces ;  and  the  low  cottage 
in  the  back-ground,  peeping  out  of  its  vine 
leaves  and  china  roses,  with  the  good  wife  at 
the   door,  tidy,  and  comely,  and   smiling, 
preparing    the  potatoes  for  the   pot,    and 
watching  the  tiny  laborers  at  the  pool.    Or 
she  makes  us  cross  the  river,  and  lean  as,  by 
instinct,  over  the  rails  of  the  bridge,   and 
gaze  on  the  fine  grounds  of  the  Great  House, 
with  their  magnificent  clusters  of  limes,  and 
firs,  and  poplars ;  the  green  meadows  oppo- 
site, studded  with  oaks  and  elms ;  the  clear 
winding  Loddon  itself;  the 'mill  with  its  pic- 
turesque old  buildings  bounding  the  scene. 
Not  a  ramble  do  we  take  with  her,  but  her 
pretty    Italian    greyhound,    Mayflower,    is 
there    also  —  for    May    is    as    welcome    a 
presence    as   the    season  of   that    name — 
and,  confesses  her  mistress,   to  accomplish 
a  walk  in  the  country  without  her,  would 
be    like    an    adventure    of    Don    Quixote 
without   his  faithful  'squire   Sancho.     And 
then,  what  real  village  life-and- blood   per- 
sonages we  are  introduced  to  !     That  retired 
publican,  for  instance,  who  piques  himself  on 
independence   and    idleness,   talks  politics, 
reads   newspapers,   hates   the  minister,  and 
cries  out  for  reform — who,  in   chronic  ennui, 
hangs  over  his  gate,  and  tries  to  entice  pas- 
sengers to  stop   and  chat ;  who   volunteers 
little  jobs  all  round,  smokes  cherry-trees  to 
cure  the  blight,  and  traces  and    blows  up  all 
the  wasp-nests   in  the    parish..     And   big, 
burly  Tom  Cordery — that  gentlest    of  sav- 
ages, and  wildest  of  civilized  men — rat-catch- 
er,  hare-fiuder,   and   broom- maker — whose 
home  menagerie  of  ferrets,  and  terriers,  and 
mongrels,  do  really  look,  as   his  crony,   the 
head-keeper,  can't  help  hinting,   "  fitter   to 
find    Christian  hares  and  pheasants,   than 
rats,  and  such  vermin."     And  there  is  Jack 
Hatch — as  mystic  a  personage  in  some  re- 
spects as  Geoffrey  Crayon's   Stout  Gentle- 
man— whom  not  to  know  argues  oneself  un- 
known in  "  Our  Village." — Not  know  Jack 
Hatch  ?  the  best  cricketer  in  the  parish,  in- 
the  county,  in  the  country  :  Jack  Hatch,  who 
has  got    seven  notches  at  one  hit:  Jack 
Hatch!  who  has  trolled,  and  caught  out  a 
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whole  eleven  :*  Jack  Hatch,  who  it  more- 
over the  best  bowler  And  the  best  musician 
in  the  hundred — can  dance  a  hornpipe  and 
a  minuet,  sing  a  whole  song-book,  bark  like 
a  dog,  mew  like  a  cat,  crow  like  a  cock,  and 

§o  through  Punch  from  beginning  to  end  ! 
Cot  know  Jack  Hatch  !  Such  ignorance  is 
of  oourse  preposterous,  and  it  would  be 
equally  an  affectation  to  pretend  ignorance 
of  Aunt  Martha,  that  most  delightful  of  old- 
maids  ;  and  Hannah  Be  sit,  that  energetic 
little  dairy-woman ;  and  Lizzy,  the  spoiled 
ohild  of  the  village ;  and  the  old  family- ser- 
vant, Mrs.  Mosse,  in  appearance  so  eminently 
"  respectable"  (not  at  all  in  .the  •  sense  of 
Steerforth's  Littimer) ;  and  that  comely  vul- 
garian and  boisterous  sportsman,  Tom  Hop- 
kins ;  and  Lucy,  that  wholesale  coquette  ;  and 
Doctor  Tubb,  all-accomplished  barber-sur- 
geon, with  accommodations  in  his  pocket- 
book  for  distressed  man  and  beast ;  and  gen- 
tle Olive  Hathaway,  lame  and  pensive,  the 
village  mantua-maker  "  by  appointment,"  the 
sound  of  whose  crutch  subdues  every  rough 
temper,  and  whose  fame  is  far-spread  for  beg- 
ging off  condemned  kittens,  and  nursing  sick 
ducklings,  and  giving  her  last  penny  to  pre- 
vent a  wayward  urchin  from  taking  a  bird's 
nest.  On  the  whole,  little  wonder  was  it 
that  an  obscure  Berkshire  hamlet,  as  Mr. 
Chorley  says,  by  the  magic  of  talent  and 
kindly  feeling,  was  converted  into  a  place 
of  resort  and  interest  f  for  not  a  few 
of  the  finest  spirits  of  the  age. 

"  Belford  Regis"  transfers  and  enlarges  the 

*  Miss  Mitford  has  been  charged  with  speaking 
at  random  on  her  favorite  theme,  the  cricket-field. 
Who  bat  Mist  Mitford,  asks  an  authority  both  in 
literature  and  in  field  sports,  ever  heard  of  a  crick- 
et-ball being  thrown  five  hundred  yards?  And 
the  conclusion  is,  that  ladies  never  can  make  them- 
selves mistresses  of  the  roles,  technicalities,  and 
character  of  male  games.  Which  conclusion  need 
not  exclude  those  ladies,  however,  from  taking 
their  revenge  in  the  thought  that  equally  fallible 
are  their  barbarian  critics,  when  a  game  is  going 
on  from  the  "  Lady's  Own  Book,"  or  some  labyrin- 
thine recreation  in  crotchet  and  Berlin  wool 

f  "  Mist  Mitford,"  says  one  of  her  transatlantic 
visitors  (though  'tis  twelve  summers  since),  "  is 
dressed  a  little  quaintly,  and  as  unlike  as  pos- 
sible to  the  faces  we  have  seen  of  her  in  the  mag- 
azines, which  have  all  a  broad  humor,  bordering 
on  coarseness.  She  has  a  gray,  soul-lit  eye,  and 
hair  as  white  as  snow :  a  wintry  sign  that  has 
come  prematurely  upon  her,  as  lice  signs  come 
upon  us,  while  the  year  is  yet  fresh  and  undeeay- 
ed.  Her  voice  has  a  sweety  low  tone,  and  her 
manner  a  naturalness,  frankness,  and  affeetionate- 
ness  that  we  have  so  long  been  familiar  with  in  their 
other  modes  of  manifestation,  that  it  would  have 
bean,  indeed,  a  disappointment  not  to  have  found 
tbetn.n— MnsSBDawicx's  "Zrffert  from  Abroad" 
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sphere  of  observation  from  a  village  to  a  mar- 
ket town.  There  are  some  touching  sketches 
—as  that  of  "  The  Old  Emigre,"  and  humor- 
ous  ones  by  the  dozen,  such  as  Mrs.  Tomkme, 
the  cheesemonger ;  and  Mrs.  Hollis,  the  fruit- 
erer ;  and  that  "  useless  old  beau,"  King  Har- 
wood.  The  description  of  the  good  town  itself 
is  perhaps  better  still ;  we  become  as  familiar 
with  its  ins  and  outs  as  though  we  had  paid 
rent  and  taxes  there,  and  had  run  up  long  bilks 
with  Mrs.  Torakins  for  double  Gloucester,  or 
privately  effected  a  barter  with  her  of  unsold 
(alas  unsaleable)  copies  of  our  last  "  octavo, 
cloth  boards,"  for  base  instalments  of  butter 
and  eggs. 

Miss  Mitford 's  scattered  contributions  to 
annuals  and  magazines,  who  shall  reckon  up  ? 
With  ber,  literary  occupation  is  evidently  a 
labor  of  love.     Literature  has  ever  been  to 
her  at  once  a  passion  and  a  solace — from  the 
days  when  she  found  such  sweetness  in  the 
stolen  waters  of  Corneille  and  Racine,  to  the 
present  time,  when  she  corresponds  so  zeal- 
ously with  unnumbered  dons  in  the  republic 
of  letters.    How  cordial  and  catholic  her  taste 
is,  in  estimating  the  merits  of  "  all  the  tal- 
ents," may  be  seen  in  her  latest  work,  "  Re- 
collections of  a  Literary  Life"  (1851).     The 
book  is  a  disappointing  book,  if  taken  up,  as 
naturally  it  is,  in  the  expectation  of  enjoying 
a  connected  biographical  narrative.     It  is  a 
thing  of  shreds  and  patches — an  omnium- 
gatherum  of  waifs  and  strays — a  milange  of 
tid-bits,  ana  and  analecta  from  scribes  and 
scribblers,  old  and  new,  native  and  foreign, 
known  and  unknown.     The  "  courteous  read- 
er" is  told  in  the  preface — why  was  he  not 
told  in  the  title-page? — that  he  must  just 
take  the  three  volumes  for  what  they  are — 
"  an  attempt  to  make  others  relish  a  few  fa- 
vorite writers  as  heartily  as"  Miss  Mitford 
has  relished  them  herself.     However,  having 
once  recovered  from  the  sense  of  being  "  at 
sea,"  through  the  "  false  colors"  hung  out  at 
the  mainmast  of  this  contraband  trader,  we 
settle  down  to  enjoy  such  stores  as  it  carries, 
including,  perchance,  occasional  scraps  of  dry 
remainder  ship- biscuit.    And  after  all,  books 
of  this  kind  are  valuable,  as  introducing  to 
more  general  society  the  names  and  works  of 
neglected  or  unrecognized  authors ;  as  in  this 
case,  those  of  witty,  accomplished,  refined 
Mackworth  Praed,  and  the  rising  American 
poet-doctor,   Oliver    Holmes;    and    Daniel 
Webster's  forensic  oratory,  little  known  m 
the  Old  Country  ;  and  tue  slenderly-observed 
merits  of  John  Kenyon  and  George  Darley, 
Catherine  Fanshaw  and  Thomas  Davis,  be- 
sides such  old-fashioned    performances  as 
8t 
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"  Cowley's  Essays"  (which  the  world  should 
not,  and  which  Miss  Mitford  will  not,  wil- 
lingly let  die),  and  "Richardson's  Corres- 
pondence," and  "  Holcroft's  Memoirs :"  the 
fast,  by  the  way,  is  worthily  lauded  by  Tom 
Moore  in  his  "  Diary,"  as  a  model  of  a  liter- 
ary man's  personal  recollections,  and  has  re- 
cently acquired  something  of  its  due  popu- 


larity by  being  reprinted  in  Messrs.  Long- 
man s  well-selected  "  Traveller's  Library." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Miss  Mitford  will 
yet,  with  many  another  work,  give  us  a  more 
methodical  and  detailed  history  of  herself — 
the  present  memoir  being  a  misnomer.  Seems 
it  so  ? 

Seems,  madam  ?  nay,  it  is ;  we  know  not  seems. 


■♦♦■ 


>♦♦■ 
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When,  exactly  twelve  months  ago,  we 
called  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
state  of  France,  it  was  at  a  moment  when  a 
Republican  form  of  Government  and  repre- 
sentative institutions  had  just  been  over- 
thrown by  one  of  the  most  audacious  and 
unscrupulous  usurpations  of  which  history 
makes  mention.  By  naming  Louis  Napoleon 
President  for  ten  years,  with  unlimited  pow- 
er to  frame  a  constitution— by  raising  him 
on  the  bucklers  of  seven  millions  of  voters — 
the  nation  sanctioned  the  usurpation,  and 
adopted  the  usurper.  By  passing  such  a 
prompt  and  ample  bill  of  indemnity,  accord- 
ing to  one  point  of  view,  France  made  herself 
a  particeps  criminis,  an  accessory  after  the 
fact ;  according  to  another,  she  declared  that 
Louis  Napoleon,  by  his  high-handed  attentat, 
had  only  forestalled  her  designs,  and  inter- 
preted her  will  aright.  No  one,  however, 
believed  that  the  last  act  of  the  drama  was 
played  out :  in  spite  of  all  protestations  of 
moderation,  of  all  disclaimers  of  ulterior  am- 
bition, it  was  obvious  that  the  Empire  was 
"  looming  in  the  distance ;"  and  the  long 
foreseen  2d  of  December  1852,  when  it  ar- 
rived, was  felt  to  be  only  the  fitting  sequence 
and  the  natural  completion  of  the  2d  of  Decem- 
ber 1851.  For  four  years  France  has  been 
firm  and  unchanging  in  her  decision,  and  to 
all  appearance  not  only  faithful  but  increas- 
ingly attached  to  the  man  of  her  choice :  six 
millions  elected  him  President;  seven  mil- 
lions made  him  Dictator ;  nearly  eight  mil- 
lions have  named  him  Emperor.  The  dy- 
nasty of  Napoleon  again  sits  upon  the  throne 
of  France.  Like  all  its  predecessors,  the 
Imperial  regime  has  had  its  restoration.  The 
old  race  of  Bourbons  was  restored  after  an 


exile  of  twenty-one  years  ;  the  Republic  af- 
ter the  lapse  of  forty-eight;  the  Empire 
after  an  abeyance  of  thirty-seven.  Who  be- 
lieves that  the  phantasmagoria  of  changes  is 
run  out  ? 

Meantime  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  pre- 
sent Government  is  decidedly  and  generally 
popular  in  France.  If  we  would  rightly  es- 
timate either  the  position  of  our  neighbors 
or  our  own,  we  must  indulge  and  persist  in 
no  illusion  on  this  head.  The  election  of  the 
Emperor  we  believe  to  have  been  in  the 
main  a  fair  one.  There  may  have  been  un- 
due influence ;  there  may  have  been  gross 
ignorance ;  there  may  have  been  scandalous 
misrepresentation ;  there  may  have  been  bri- 
bery ;  there  may  have  been  intimidation  : — 
undoubtedly  there  were  all  these  ;  there  are 
all  those  in  every  country  where  popular 
elections  are  known.  Some  may  have  voted 
in  terror;  some  may  have  been  urged  by 
self-interest;  *the  priests  may  have  persuad- 
ed some;  the  prefects  may  have  bullied 
more ; — but  all  these  considerations  combin- 
ed, still  leave  it  impossible  to  believe  that 
the  result  of  the  voting  just  terminated  does 
not  in  the  main  truly  and  faithfully  represent 
the  real  wishes  and  opinions  of  nine- tenths 
of  the  French  nation.  We  may  be  amaxed 
that  it  should  be  so;  we  may.despise  the 
French  because  it  is  so ;  we  may  grieve  that 
a  people  who  have  once  tasted  the  pleasures 
and  the  dignity  of  self-government  should  be 
willing  to  abdicate  their  functions  into  the 
hands  of  a  supreme  and  irresponsible  Ruler: 
we  may  moralize  as  we  please  over  the  blind 
insanity  of  a  nation  whose  notions  of  the 
national  summum  bonum  are  so  strangely  at 
variance  with  our  own — but  we  must  accept 
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the  fact — as  one  to  be  deplored,  if  we  like, 
and  to  be  explained,  if  we  can — but  still  to 
be  received  and  laid  to  heart  as  the  basis  of 
our  reasonings,  if  we  would  not  run  into  peril- 
ous and  fatal  blunders.  For,  be  it  observed, 
Louis  Napoleon's  position  is  a  very  different 
one,  both  as  regards  his  stability  and  his 
power  of  acting  upon  other  nations,  if  he  be 
the  welcome,  chosen,  and  accepted  Emperor 
of  the  French,  from  what  it  would  be  were 
he  a  mere  bold  adventurer,  who  had  usurped 
by  stratagem  and  force  a  throne  from  which 
an  oppressed  and  outraged  people  were 
wacthing  for  a  favorable  opportunity  to  hurl 
him.  In  the  one  case  his  whole  strength 
must  be  reserved  for  and  concentrated  upon 
the  preservation  of  his  ravished  sceptre  from 
his  numerous  internal  conspirators  and  foes ; 
— in  the  other,  it  will  be  all  available  for 
whatever  ulterior  designs  he  may  entertain 
against  foreign  enemies  and  rivals. 

But  though  his  rule  is  popular,  there  is  no 
enthusiasm  either  for  the  Government  or  for 
the  man.  Neither  his  manners  nor  his  char- 
acter are  fitted  to  excite  enthusiasm.  The 
official  attempts  to  create  it,  and  to  represent 
it  as  existing,  have  been  both  injurious  and 
unsuccessful.  In  all  his  grand  displays,  his 
splendid  shows,  his  gorgeous  progresses  and 
parades,  intended  to  dazzle  and  please  the 
populace,  he  appears  to  us  to  have  made  a 
great  mistake,  and  to  have  incurred  merited 
failure.  He  has  carried  these  spectacles  so 
far  as  to  annoy  and  disgust  the  more  rational  | 
and  thoughtful  of  his  supporters;  he  has 
carried  them  too  far  even  for  the  childish  and 
meretricious  taste  of  that  splendor-loving 
people  ;  he  has  over-shot  his  mark,  and  cre- 
ated even  among  his  popular  allies  an  uneasy 
feeling  that  he  is  treating  them  rather  too 
much  like  barbarians  or  babies.  He  is  pop- 
ular, not  because  he  has  dazzled  the  excita- 
ble imaginations  of  the  people  over  whom 
he  rules,  not  because  he  commands  or  can 
arouse  any  of  that  loyalty  or  devotion  which 
the  Highlanders  felt  for  Charles  Edward,  or 
the  old  veterans  for  Napoleon  the  Great — it 
is  a  blunder  on  his  part  to  pretend  that  he 
has  it,  or  to  fancy  that  he  can  excite  it ; — but 
because  there  is  a  general,  cool,  deliberate, 
motivi  conviction,  that  the  man  and  the 
rigime  are  those  best  suited  to  the  actual 
position,  and  possibly  to  the  habitual  char- 
acter of  France ;  that  no  hand  less  resolute, 
no  form  of  government  less  dictatorial,  would 
be  competent  to  deal  with  so  shattered, 
wearied,  and  demoralized  a  country;  and 
that  only  out  of  the  strengthening,  recreat- 
ing, reorganizing  rest  which  a  despotic  rule 


can  ensure  and  enforce,  can  be  hoped  to 
dawn  a  healthier  and  better  state  of  things. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  Empire 
is  popular  only  with  the  ignorant  peasantry 
and   the   ambitious   army.     From,  different 
motives  and  in,  different  degrees  it  is  popular 
with  nearly  all  classes,— except  the  Kouges, 
who  for  the  most  part  are  enemies  of  all 
government,  and  comprise  the  wild,  turbu- 
lent fanatics,  the  sanguinary   ruffians,  and 
the  hopeless,  incorrigible  rascals  who  abound 
in  most  communities,  and  whose  party,  though 
still  numerous  and  restless,  has  been  too 
effectually  beheaded  to  be  as  formidable  as  it 
once  was, — and  the  Doctrinaires  and  their 
followers,  who  naturally,  and  perhaps  justly, 
are  furious  it  having  been  jockeyed,  defeated, 
gagged,  and  reduced  to  insignificance.     It  is 
the  hostility  of  this  section  which  weighs 
most  strongly  against  Louis  Napoleon  and 
the  imperial  regime  in  the  opinion  of  Eng- 
lishmen ;  and  it  is  quite  natural  that  it  should 
do  so.     This  section  includes  nearly  all  those 
politicians  whose  names  are  known  in  Eng- 
land ;  it  includes  the  dynastic  opposition,  as 
well  as  the  principal  ministers  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe ;  it  includes  most  of  the  literati  whose 
reputation  has  crossed  the  Channel ;  and  its 
members   were  nearly  all   admirers  of  the 
Parliamentary  constitution  of  England,  and 
the  persevering  advocates  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  similar  system  in  France.     All  these 
things  naturally  give  the  opinions   of  this 
party  overwhelming  influence  in  this  country  ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  Govern- 
ment which  ignores,  banishes,  or  repels  at 
once  Guizot,   Thiers,    De  Tocqueville,  De 
Beaumont,  Broglie,  Mol6,  and  Dufaure,  can 
really  be  welcome  to,  or  fairly  represent  the 
French  nation.      We  have  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  regard  those  men  as  the  most  able 
and  enlightened  politicians  in  France,  and  to 
consider  them  as  the  defenders  and  promoters 
of  a  constitutional  freedom  somewhat  like 
our  own  ;   it  is  their  writings  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  admire  ;   it  is  from  them  that 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  take  our  notions 
of  French   interests  and   French  opinions. 
They  formed  a  galaxy  of  political  and  literary 
talent  which  shone  in  the  eyes  of  foreign 
nations  with  a  lustre  which  obscured  and  put 
out    all    lesser   but   more   national    lights. 
For  the  truth  we  believe  to  be,  that  these 
eminent  men,  with  all  their  brilliancy,  never 
had  any  strong  hold  on  the  nation;   they 
were  beyond  it,  above  it,  apart  from  it,  rather 
than  its  leaders  and  representatives;   their 
ideas  and  objects  of  admiration  were  English 
rather  than  French  ;  theAc  \*tefc\A^^c*«c* 
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and  speakers,  gave  them  vast  influence  as 
long  as  Parliamentary  government  prevailed ; 
but  they  have  never  inoculated  the  people 
with  their  views  ;  their  party  was  select,  but 
their  followers  were  few.  Partly  from  their 
merits,  but  still  more  from  their  faults ; 
partly  from  the  Parliamentariness  and  there- 
fore the  unfrenchness  of  their  notions ;  partly 
from  the  intriguing  character  of  several 
among  them ;  partly  from  the  notorious  and 
awful  corruption  of  the  government  which 
they  administered  in  turn ;  and  partly  from 
the  deplorable,  disres  pec  table,  and  clumsy 
catastrophe  in  which  they  finished  their 
career,  they  are  now  with  five-sixths  of 
Frenchmen  the  most  utterly  damaged,  dis- 
credited, and  unpopular  party  in  the  country ; 
and  were  they  to  join  the  Emperor  and  be- 
come his  ministers,  such  a  step,  which  we  in 
England  should  regard  as  his  sanction  and 
his  safeguard,  would,  in  France,  probably  be 
fatal  to  his  power.  This  position  and  situa- 
tion of  the  Doctrinaire  party,  in  their  own 
country,  must  be  fully  understood  before  we 
can  judge  of  the  actual  posture  of  French 
affairs. 

The  present  Government,  as  is  universally 
allowed,  is  popular  with  the  peasantry,  espe- 
cially with  that  preponderating  part  of  them 
who  are  proprietors  ;  and  for  these  reasons  : 
First  and  foremost,  on  account  of  the  name 
which  stands  at  iu  head.  The  first  Napole- 
on, as  we  have  more  than  once  had  occasion 
to  observe,  wrote  his  name  indelibly  upon 
the  soil  of  France,  and  no  subsequent  ruler 
has  left  any  impression  there  at  all.  His 
memory  is  still  venerated,  not  only  as  the 
great  representative  of  military  glory,  but  as 
the  strong  and  skilful  reorganizer  of  the  na- 
tion after  the  calamities  and  confusions  of  the 
Revolution.  Mere  relationship  to  him  is  a 
tower  of  strength.  Secondly,  The  French 
peasantry,  as  proprietors  and  peaceful  culti- 
vators of  the  soil,  feel  the  want  of  steadiness 
and  order  as  distinctly  as  any  part  of  the 
community  :  they  had  been  kept  in  a  perpet- 
ual state  of  disturbance  and  uneasiness  by  the 
changes  and  rumors  of  change  which  suc- 
ceeded one  another  for  so  many  years  with 
such  bewildering  rapidity,  and  the  political 
motives  and  causes  of  which  excited  in  them 
no  interest,  and  were  altogether  beyond  their 
comprehension  ;  and  they  believe  that  Louis 
Napoleon  has  the  strong  arm  and  the  iron 
will  needed  to  secure  for  them  the  rest  they 
sigh  for.  Moreover — and  this  is  a  point 
which  has  been  almost  entirely  overlooked — 
they  do  not,  it  is  true,  love  despotism,  or  de- 
liberately  wish  to  place  over  tWa  a  wholly 


irresponsible  or  autocratic  master,  but  they 
comprehend  the  rule  of  one  man;  they  do  not, 
and  never  did,  comprehend  the  government 
of  a  mob  of  masters — a  numerous,  divided,  and 
wrangling  Assembly.     We  may  deplore  this 
incapacity  on  their  part;  we  may  despise  their 
ignorance  and  their  proclivity  to  servitude; 
but  we  must  accept  the  fact,  and  reckon  on 
it.     During  the  only  period  when  they  were 
without  a  sovereign,  they  were  governed  and 
harassed  by  the  Clubs,  the  Communes,  the 
Revolutionary  Committee,  the  Paris  Com* 
missaries,  the  imbecile  Directory  ;  and  we  can 
scarcely  wonder  that  they  shrink  from  any- 
thing which  reminds  them  in  the  least  of 
those  gloomy,  anarchical,   and    sanguinary 
times.     Thirdly,  The  influence  of  the  priests, 
a  great  part  of  them  at  least,  has  been  dili- 
gently exerted  on  behalf  of  the  present  regime, 
and  this  influence  is  very  great  in  many  dis- 
tricts, and  has  of  late  years  been  steadily,  and 
to  some  degree  deservedly,  increasing.    Their 
control  and  direction  would  often,  according  to 
our  views,  be  exerted  for  mischief ;  they  are  in 
many  places  as  ignorant  and  prejudiced  at 
their  flocks — blind  leaders  of  the  blind  ;  but 
still  it  is  said,  that  ever  since  the  Revolution  of 
1830  they  have  unremittingly  performed  their 
duty  among  the  poor,  administered  to  them 
the  consolations  of  their  religion,  visited  them 
in  sickness,  advised  and  assisted  them  in  trou- 
ble, supported  them  in  the  hour  of  death,  and 
kept  up  in  their  hearts  the  much  needed  senti- 
ments of  obedience  and  devotion.     They  are 
now  reaping  their  reward ;  and  their  influ- 
ence— much  as  we  may  regret  that  such 
power  should  be  wielded  by  such  unenlight- 
ened hands — has  been  laboriously   earned. 
Whether  Louis  Napoleon  will  ultimately  turn 
out  to  be  either  the  sturdy  friend  or  the  obe- 
dient son  of  the  Church  which  the  priesthood 
hope  that  he  is  and  will  remain,  may  well  be 
doubted ;  but  at  present,  throughout  the  ru- 
ral districts  of  France,  they  are  his  zealous 
and  efficient  allies. 

The  present  Government  is  popular  among 
a  great  proportion  of  the  ouvriers  of  most  of 
the  towns,  of  Paris  in  particular.  Many  of 
these,  no  doubt — the  idle  and  dissipated  of 
them  to  a  man — belonged  to  the  Rouges 
whom  Louis  Napoleon  scourged  and  decimat- 
ed with  such  stern  severity ;  and  these,  we 
must  suppose,  nurse  against  him  a  bitter 
spirit  of  animosity  and  revenge.  But  the  As- 
sembly were  as  hostile  to  the  Rouges  as  Louis 
Napoleon  himself,  and  he  suppressed  and 
outwitted  the  Assembly.  Cavaignac  slaught- 
ered and  deported  them  even  more  merciless- 
ly than  Louis  Napoleon,  and  Louis  Napoleon 
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defeated  and  imprisoned  Cavaignac.  Then 
Louis  Napoleon  hates  the  bourgeoisie,  whom 
the  Rouges  also  hate.  60  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  anarchists  do  not  love  each 
other,  they  have  at  least  the  bond  of  union  of 
having  most  of  their  enemies  in  common. 
But  the  industrious  and  well-disposed  work- 
men have  many  solid  reasons  for  adhering  to 
the  new  Government.  They  look  to  employ- 
ment from  the  public  works  which  the  Pre- 
sident is  carrying  forward  on  a  great  scale. 
At  present,  not  only  the  regular  workmen  of 
Pans,  but  numbers  who  have  been  summon- 
ed from  the  country,  are  in  receipt  of  ample, 
even  large,  earnings.  Then  the  Empire  is, 
or  is  believed  and  suspected  to  be,  order  and 
stability  ;  and  order  and  stability  are  to  the 
workmen  the  synonymes  of  plenty  and  com- 
fort. In  times  of  quiet  and  repose  men  make 
money  and  spend  it ;  in  times  of  anarchy  and 
disturbance  men  save  money  and  retrench. 
Hence  the  tailor,  the  grocer,  the  shoemaker, 
the  armorer,  the  coach  maker,  the  saddler,  the 
watchmaker,  the  jeweller,  are  all  Napoleon- 
ists,  where  no  personal  feeling,  arising  out  of 
the  death  or  deportation  of  a  Rouge  relative, 
interferes  to  overbear  the  dictates  of  material 
interest.  The  paralyzing  effect  of  1 848  upon 
Parisian  and  Lyonnese  industry  is  not,  and  will 
not  be  for  long,  forgotten. 

Again  :  strange  as  it  may  seem,  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  Socialists  are,  for  the 
moment,  adherents  of  the  new  Emperor.  It 
is  true,  that  it  is  from  them  he  is  said  to  have 
"  saved  society  ;"  it  is  true,  that  where  he 
imprisoned  one  bourgeois  he  imprisoned  a 
hundred  Socialists  ;  it  is  true,  that  Socialism 
is  still  the  bugbear  which  his  advocates  hold 
up  before  the  upper  and  middle  classes  as 
the  mysterious  horror  against  which  he  is 
their  only  bulwark.  But  the  Socialists  must 
not  be  altogether  confounded  with  the  Red 
Republicans.  No  doubt,  in  many  places, 
and  to  a  great  extent,  they  are  identical ;  but 
the  objects  and  aspirations  of  numbers  who 
bear  the  proscribed  name  are  social  rather 
than  political :  and  it  is  believed,  and  we 
think  with  reason,  that  Louis  Napoleon  is 
strongly  imbued  with  some  of  the  Socialist 
notions ;  it  is  known  that  he  has  occupied 
himself  much  with  the  subject  of  pauperism ; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  he  is  busy  with  some 
scheme  for  its  extinction,  which  will  be  pro- 
mulgated as  soon  as  it  is  ripe  and  he  is  firmly 
established  on  the  imperial  throne.  He  has 
all  along  shown  a  disposition  to  base  his  throne 
rather  on  the  support  of  the  masses  of  the 
people,  than  on  the  middle  or  upper  classes  ; 
and  many  of  the  former  are  in  the  habit  of 


saying,  "  Ah*  Louis  Blanc  and  Louis  Napo- 
leon are  both  Socialists,  but  the  former  was 
an  extravagant  theorist — the  latter  is  a  prac- 
tical man . 

The  commercial  and  manufacturing  classes 
— as  men  who  can  only  thrive  in  peace  and 
permanence — are  generally  friends  to  the 
duration  of  the  present  Government,  and  will 
remain  so  as  long  as  the  Emperor  keeps  clear 
of  war,  which  would  be  fatal  to  his  popular- 
ity among  them.  These  classes  and  those 
whom  they  employ  have  been  enormously 
prosperous  ever  since  the  coup  d'it&t ;  and 
the  proclamation  of  the  Empire  seems  like  a 
seal  set  upon  that  stability  which  has  already 
done  so  much  for  them.  They  are  every- 
where extending  their  transactions,  embarking 
in  longer  and  more  distant  adventures,  and 
even  fixing  capital  which,  since  1848,  they 
had  kept  in  realizable  securities  or  in  actu- 
al cash.  They  know  that  a  change  would  be 
fatal  to  all  their  plans,  and  they  will  discour- 
age everything  which  tends  even  to  excite 
the  fear  of  one. 

There  can  scarcely  be  a  fairer  or  more 
speaking  indication  of  the  condition  and  state 
of  feeling  among  the  industrious  ranks  than 
is  afforded  by  the  Savings  Banks  accounts. 
Now  we  find  that  in  the  Caissedes  Ritraites, 
as  it  is  called,  in  the  quarter  ending  last 
October,  the  deposits  amounted  to  22,000,- 
000  francs,  and  the  sums  withdrawn  to  only 
3,000,000  francs,  showing  an  actual  accumu- 
lation of  capital,  on  the  part  of  the  industri- 
ous classes,  to  the  extent  of  19,000,000 
francs.  But  what  more  especially  merits 
remark,  is  the  extraordinary  progress  of  the 
Caisse  des  Rttraites  for  old  age.  It  was 
only  founded  in  May,  1851,  and,  on,  Decem- 
ber 3 1 ,  had  only  accumulated  1,21 2,000  francs. 
On  the  30th  of  September  last  it  possessed 
a  capital  of  22,572,000  francs.  Out  of 
15,431  depositors,6602  are  work-people,  prop- 
erly so  called,  of  whom  2966  are  women, 
771  artisans  or  petty  dealers,  611  servants, 
2105  employism  humble  situations,  363  sol- 
diers and  sailors,  718  persons  exercising  libe- 
ral professions,  principally  priests,  and' 4361 
without  professions,  half  of  them  minors. 

Further :  the  new  regime  is  popular  with 
a  very  large  portion  of  the  Legitimists,  and 
this  portion  comprising  the  most  energetic, 
wise,  and  far-sighted  of  that  party.  They 
believe  that  Louis  Napoleon  is  not  ill- disposed 
to  the  Comte  de  Chambord,  and  that,  if  he 
has  no  children,  he  will  not  be  averse  to  look 
upen  the  Comte  as  his  successor.  The  gentle 
and  almost  respectful  tone  in  which  the  re- 
I  cent  manifesto  of  the  Comte  was  spoken  of 
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in  the  Moniteur  goes  far  to  confirm  this  im- 
pression. At  all  events,  the  Legitimists  feel 
that  every  year  that  Louis  Napoleon  can  hold 
sway  in  France  will  make  their  future  advent 
and  power  more  probable  and  more  easy,  if 
he  should  not  succeed  in  founding  an  heredi- 
tary dynasty,  and  living  till  its  consolidation. 
They  feel  that  he  will  settle  the  disturbed 
and  suppress  the  turbulent  elements  of  French 
society, — that  he  may  accustom  the  French 
once  more  to  a  firm  and  autocratic  rule, — and 
that  not  improbably  he  will  re-establish  an 
aristocracy  which  may  ultimately  blend  with 
and  reinforce  their  own.  They  believe  also, 
that,  while  doing  all  this,  he  will  fall  into 
blunders  and  create  enemies  which  will  make 
many  persons  willing  to  exchange  him  for 
Henri  V.  Finally,  they  feel  and  admit  that 
he  is  a  fitter  man  for  the  present  posture  of 
affairs  than  the  Comte  de  Chambord  would 
be;  that  the  Prince  is  doing  the  work 
of  the  Comte  better  than  the  Comte  could 
do  it  for  himself ; — for  the  one  is  soft  and 
yielding,  the  other  stern,  inflexible,  and  unre- 
lenting. Few  among  the  Legitimists  are 
anxious  for  an  immediate  restoration. 

Lastly,  the  new  rigime  is  popular  among 
all  wbo  want  repose  ;  among  those  who  are 
weary  of  perpetual  turmoil,  and  those  who 
are  sick  of  repeated  failures ;  among  those — 
and  there  are  many  of  them — who  believe 
that  as  soon  as  he  feels  himself  firmly  seated 
on  the  imperial  throne,  Louis  Napoleon  will 
discard  some  of  his  worst  associates,  and 
relax  much  of  that  despotic  gripe  which  is 
endurable  only  in  a  crisis  of  peril  and  tran- 
sition ;  among  those  real  and  deeply-thought- 
ful friends  of  true  freedom — and  there  are 
such — who  know  from  history  and  from  re- 
flection that  civil  liberties  can  be  more  easily 
won  by  gradual  encroachment  from  a  mon- 
arch, than  ingrafted  upon  anarchy,  or  created 
by  a  stroke  ;  and  who  hope  that  the  present 
darkness  may  be  a  starting-point  for  the  dawn 
of  a  better  day.  And,  to  sum  up  and  con- 
clude the  whole,  the  continuance  and  stabil- 
ity of  the  new  Emperor  are  earnestly  desired 
by  those  politicians  who  feel  with  deep  anxi- 
ety that  he  has  no  rival,  and  that  if  he  were 
now  to  be  cut  off  he  could  have  no  succes- 
sor,— who  believe  and  know  that  between  Louis 
Napoleon  and  anarchy  lies  at  present  no  third 
alternative.  The  honest  Republicans  are  sur- 
prisingly few  and  feeble ;  the  old  politicians 
of  the  Chambers  are  loathed  and  scouted  by 
all  but  their  own  small  following ;  the  coun- 
try has  not  yet  received  the  idea  of  the  possi- 
bility of  a  Bourbon  restoration ;  and  the  sins  and 
short-comings  of  the  Orleans  princes  must  have 


time  to  be  forgotten  before  their  chance  can 
become  a  hopeful  one.  We  doubt,  from  the 
best  information  we  have  been  able  to  obtain, 
whether  (putting  aside  the.  Reds  and  the  rnau- 
vais  svjets)  out  of  the  thirty-six  millions  of  the 
French  nation,  a  hundred  men  could  be  found 
who  did  not  deliberately  believe  that  the  des- 
truction or  discomfiture  of  Louis  Napoleon 
would  be  the  most  awful  calamity  that  could 
happen  to  the  country  in  the  present  posture 
'of  affairs. 

But  though  the  restoration  of  the  Empire 
is  thus  generally  welcome  and  popular  in 
France,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  it  has  in- 
spired profound  disgust  and  melancholy 
among  many  of  the  better  and  more  aspir- 
ing spirits  of  the  nation.  Few  even  of  these, 
indeed,  would  be  prepared  to  overthrow  it,  or 
to  wish  it  overthrown ;  but  they  are  cut  to 
the  heart  that  their  country  should  so  cheer- 
fully acquiesce  in  such  an  oppressive  rule, 
and  by  that  acquiescence  should  confess  its 
suitability.  It  is  not  that  they  resent  the 
tyranny  as  a  violent  and  wrongful  imposi- 
tion ;  they  admit  that  France  has  resigoed 
her  liberties  un reluctantly,  if  not  voluntarily ; 
but  they  feel  grieved,  disappointed,  and  dis- 
couraged by  the  unfitness  for  more  advanced 
institutions  implied  in  this  ready  submission 
to  a  despot.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
men  to  whom  the  free  constitution  of  Eng- 
land has  long  been  an  object  of  unbounded 
admiration ;  who  dreamed  that  it  might  be 
acclimated  in  France ;  who  have  toiled  in 
faith  and  hope  during  the  best  years  of  life 
to  make  it  strike  root  in  their  country,  and 
to  educate  their  countrymen  to  a  perception 
of  its  value ;  and  who  are  now  forced  to 
confess  that  their  hopes  were  too  sanguine, 
and  their  enterprise  and  exertions  premature. 
They  would  have  gathered  France  under  the 
wings  of  freedom,  under  the  aegis  of  a  Par- 
liament,— but  she  would  not !  They  feel  as 
men  may  be  expected  to  feel  who  have  sold 
everything  to  purchase  a  pearl  of  great 
price,  and  cast  it  down,  as  an  offering  of 
love,  before  trampling  feet  and  unapprecia- 
ting  eyes.  They  laid,  as  they  conceive,  a 
real  treasure  on  the  altar  of  their  worshipped 
country,  and  she  has  spurned  the  gift,  and 
cursed  the  givers.  They  feel  hurt,  wounded, 
and  disheartened.  They  look  to  the  past, 
and  they  see  every  party  in  succession  tried, 
and  found  wanting ;  every  form  of  govern- 
ment in  turn  adopted  and  in  turn  cast  aside 
as  unsuitable,  or  falling  to  pieces  from  its  in- 
herent weakness ;  they  see  France  slavish 
under  a  despotism,  restless  under  a  constitu- 
tion, turbulent  and  unmanageable  under  a 
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republic, — seeking,  like  a  sick  man,  in  fever- 
ish changes  of  posture,  the  ease  which  his 
internal  malady  denies  to  him  in  any.  They 
look  at  the  present,  and  they  see  a  military 
usurpation  sanctioned  by  popular  acclaim ; 
the  higher  classes  ignorant,  prejudiced,  and 
apathetic  ;  the  bourgeoisie  corrupt,  selfish, 
unpatriotic,  and  material  ;  the  working- 
classes  victims  of  delusive  theories,  and 
ready  to  abjure  their  political  existence.  As 
orators  and  statesmen  their  mouths  are  closed 
and  their  occupation  gone ;  as  writers  they 
are  fettered  and  warned  away;  as  patriots 
they  scarcely  know  what  to  wish  or  recom- 
mend. Some  have  sought  refuge  in  mere 
literary  studies ;  some  have  abjured  politics 
and  public  life  for  ever ;  some  speak  of  vol- 
untary exile,  that  at  least  their  children  may 
be  citizens  of  a  free  land,  and  inheritors  of  a 
more  hopeful  future  ;  some  sit  by  in  patient 
vigilance,  waiting  for  whatever  faint  possi- 
bilities of  amelioration  may  come  to  light  in 
the  next  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel ;  some — 
and  these  among  the  most  thoughtful — are 
utterly  despondent  of  the  future,  and  speak 
of  one  military  revolution  after  another,  like 
those  of  the  late  Roman  Empire,  as  the  only 
prospect  before  them. 

We,  who,  as  our  readers  well  know,  never 
augured  well  of  the  Republic,  and  were 
never  sanguine  as  to  the  success  of  Parlia- 
mentary Government,  do  not  now  despair  as 
it  is  natural  for  those  to  do  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  look  in  that  direction  only  for  the 
realization  of  their  patriotic  hopes.  Last 
year,  and  the  year  before,  we  explained  at 
some  length  those  features  in  the  national 
character  and  moral  condition  of  the  French 
which  made  free  political  institutions  so  un- 
workable among  that  peculiar  people ;  it  is 
worth  while  now  to  give  a  glance  at  some  of 
those  social  facts  which  make  liberty  so  diffi- 
cult and  so  unstable,  and  an  autocratic  rule 
so  comparatively  easy ;  and  to  inquire 
whether  the  dawn  of  a  better  day  ought  not 
to  be  looked  for  in  a  very  different  direction 
from  that  in  which  alone  it  has  hitherto  been 
deemed  sane  to  seek  it,  and  whether  even 
the  restored  Empire,  with  all  its  bad  antece- 
dents and  its  inauspicious  birth,  with  all  the 
corrupt  and  all  the  sanguinary  and  all  the 
tyrannical  preliminaries  of  its  inauguration, 
may  not  be  designed  by  Piovidcnce  as  the 
avenue — sure  though  long — gloomy,  igno- 
minious, and  full  of  tribulation,  but  still  direct 
and  unavoidable — to  a  quieter  haven  and  a 
brighter  sky. 

I.  The  power  of  expansion — a  field  to  ex- 


patiate in — is  a  necessary  of  life  to  all  ener- 
getic races.  The  multiplication  of  lucrative 
occupations,  of  means  of  livelihood,  of  pro- 
ductive channels  of  industry,  is  a  necessary 
of  life  to  all  increasing  populations.  If  num- 
bers increase,  and  remunerative  branches  of 
industry  do  not  increase  in  an  equal  ratio, 
poverty  and  distress  must  ensue ;  and  pover- 
ty and  distress  generate  discontent ;  and  dis- 
content thus  generated  inevitably  makes  the 
task  of  government  difficult  and  thorny. 
The  uneasy  class  is  always  a  restless,  and 
generally  a  turbulent  and  formidable  one. 
If  the  activity  and  energy  of  the  middle  and 
educated  classes,  from  want  of  objects,  open- 
ings, and  outlets,  is  compressed  and  denied 
a  vent,  it  will  find  an  irregular  and  danger- 
ous expression  in  explosive  action,  which 
only  the  strongest  government  can  success- 
fully deal  with.  So  long  as  each  young  man, 
as  he  arrives  at  manhood,  finds  scope  and 
field  for  his  powers  and  aspirations  in  some 
occupation  or  enterprise  within  his  means 
and  suited  to  his  class — so  long  as  employ- 
ment is  waiting  for  the  peasant,  commercial 
industry  for  the  merchant  and  the  clerk,  the 
service  of  the  state  for  the  ambitious  and  the 
roving,  and  a  political  position  for  the  weal- 
thy and  the  noble,  there  is  comparatively 
little  to  disturb  or  menace  the  stability  of 
government  or  the  peace  and  good  order  of 
society.  But  if  any  of  these  vents  are  clos- 
ed, or  if  they  should  not  increase  as  fast  as 
numbers  and  energy  require,  the  vigor  which 
ought  to  be  spent  in  pursuit  of  individual 
fortune  will  assuredly  be  directed  to  creating 
difficulties  for  the  community  and  for  its 
rulers. 

Now  we  believe  it  will  be  found  that  one 
of  the  great  permanent  social  difficulties  of 
France  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  openings 
and  outlets  for  her  increasing  population,  and 
especially  for  the  middle  and  upper  classes, 
are  still  inadequate,  notwithstanding  their 
decided  augmentation  in  late  years.  We  do 
not  intend  to  weary  our  readers  with  statis- 
tics, though  we  have  volumes  of  them  at 
hand  ;  but  we  will  ask  them  to  give  a  com- 
parative glance  at  the  condition  of  England 
and  France  with  regard  to  the  relative  num- 
ber and  expansibility  of  their  respective  de- 
bouck&s. 

The  population  of  the  United  Kingdom 
may  be  taken  at  about  27,000,000,  and  its 
annual  augmentation,  by  the  surplus  of  births 
over  deaths,  at  230,000.*     The  population 

*  The  average  surplus  in  England  and  Wales, 
during  the  five  yean  ending  with  1851,  was 
178,000.    Of  Scotland  we  have  no  account*  and  ha 
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of  France  is  now  rather  above  36,000,000 ; 
and  its  annual  augmentation  (which  varies 
enormously  from  year  to  year)  has  averaged 
for  the  last  eight  years  on  record,  about 
185,000,  reaching,  however,  sometimes  as 
high  as  200,000  and  upwards.  That  is, 
we  have  to  provide  outlets  or  occupations  for 
230,000  persons  annually,  and  our  neighbors 
for  135,000,  on  pain  of  discomfort,  discon- 
tent, and  possible  disorganization. 

Now,  the  openings  or  debouchies  for  these 
numbers  are,  for  Great  Britain,  the  military, 
naval,  and  civil  service  of  the  state,  com- 
merce, manufactures,  railways,  India,  and 
emigration  to  the  colonies, — for  France,  the 
service  of  the  state,  commerce,  manufac- 
tures, railways,  and  Algeria  (which  corres- 
ponds to  our  India),  but  no  colonies.  The 
arrry  of  France  is  far  greater  than  ours,  and 
her  marine  is  said  to  employ  nearly  as  many 
as  ours,#  but  in  time  of  peace  the  increase 
in  the  numbers  employed  cannot  be  much 
greater  with  them  than  with  us ;  and  it  is 
with  the  absorption  of  the  annual  increase  of 
the  population  that  we  are  now  concerned. 
The  civil  employes  in  France  are  nearly  twen- 
ty times  as  numerous  as  those  of  Great  Bri- 
tain,! but  their  army  of  employes  can  scarce- 
ly be  augmented ;  and,  as  a  more  liberal 
commercial  policy  and  a  freer  system  of  in- 
tercourse are  adopted,  it  will  have  a  tenden- 
cy to  diminish ;  whereas  the  tendency  with 
us  is  rather  towards  an  increase. J 

The  increase  of  manufactures,  and  their 
power  of  absorbing  the  annual  augmentation 
of  the  population,  we  have  no  means  of  as- 
certaining with  statistical  accuracy  for  either 
country.  We  know,  however,  that  this  in- 
crease has  been  very  great  in  France,  and 
still  continues  so,  though  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  it  advances  with  a  pace  as 
rapid  as  with  us.§ 

Ireland,  we  believe  that  there  has  been  no  surplus 
at  all.  The  last  two  years,  however,  the  increase 
in  England  has  been  much  greater  than  this  aver- 
age.    In  1851  it  was  220,000. 

*  The  French  army  numbers  893,000  men  ;  ours, 
130,000.    The  French  marine  27,000 ;  ours,  40,000. 

f  French  civil  servants,  535,000 ;  ours  about 
25,000. 

X  The  real  difference,  too,  it  must  be  remember- 
ed, between  the  number  of  civil  servants  in  the 
two  countries  is  by  no  means  as  enormous  as  it  ap- 
pears— many  of  those  who  hold  under  the  crown, 
in  France,  holding  under  the  people  or  the  local 
authorities  in  England. 

§  It  is,  however,  very  important  to  bear  in  mind 
that  as  the  tendency  is  always  towards  an  economy 
of  labor  in  manufacturing  productions,  any  given 
amount  produced  represents  yearly  fewer  hands 
employed,  u  e,,  a  smaller  amount  of  absorbed  labor 


The  introduction  of  railways  has,  in  re- 
cent years,  supplied  to  France  a  most  im- 
portant opening  for  the  industry  both  of  the 
laboring  and  middle  classes,  and  has  done 
much  towards  finding  a  harmless  and  benefi- 
cial vent  for  the  restless  energy  and  active 
ambition  that  would  otherwise  have  gone  to 
swell  the  social  elements  of  turbulence.  Of 
the  number  employed  in  the  construction  of 
railways  we  have  no  account ;  but  it  must 
have  been  great  The  number  to  whom  the 
railways  now  completed  (or  about  to  be  so) 
will  furnish  permanent  occupation  we  esti- 
mate to  be  about  30,000,  of  all  classes, 
workmen,  engineers,  clerks,  and  superinten- 
dents ;*  and  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  if  we 
anticipate  an  increase  to  this  number,  as  rail- 
ways spread,  of  about  1000  a-year. 

Algeria  is  to  France  what  India  is  to  us, 
and  more ;  for  though  its  soil  is  far  less  pro- 
ductive, and  its  commerce  incomparably 
smaller,  yet  it  employs  a  much  greater  num- 
ber of  European  troops,  and  attracts  a  much 
larger  porportion  of  permanent  colonists  of 
the  middle  and  laboring  classes.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  colony  as  well  as  a  military  settle- 
ment. The  number  of  civil  employ**  qf  the 
upper  classes  (exclusive  of  clerks,  policemen, 
&c.)  in  Algeria  are  now  about  250  ;  and  the 
military  force  employed  varies  from  60,000 
to  80,000  men.  The  native  population  re- 
sident in  towns  and  villages,  amounts  to  about 
*85,000,  of  whom  4000  are  negroes,  and 
nearly  20,000  Jews;  the  unsettled  Arabs  are 
about  3,000,000 ;  and  the  European  popula- 
tion in  1852  reached  to  133,000,  of  whom 
however  only  67,500  were  French,  and 
42,500  Spaniards.  During  the  last  eight 
years  the  Europeans  have  increased  about 
74,000,  of  whom  half  may  be  French  ;  but 
as  part  of  this  is  natural  augmentation,  we 
cannot  assume  that  Algeria  affords  an  outlet 
of  permanent  colonization  to  the  mother  coun- 
try for  more  than  about  4000  persons  annu- 
ally. 

and  population.  Two  persons  now  produce  at 
much  as  three  or  four  aid  twenty  years  ago,  in 
many  branches  of  industry. 

*  We  have  not  been  able  to  procure  frtm  the 
French  public  offices  any  complete  account  of  the 
railway  employe's  ;  but  the  Rouen  and  Dieppe  line 
of  174  miles,  employed  947  persons,  exclusive  of 
engine  drivers  and  stokers.  By  a  Parliamentary 
return  up  to  30th  June  1849,  5447  miles  of  railway 
then  open  in  England  gave  regular  occupation  to 
55,968  persons.  From  these  data  we  calculate  that 
the  3000  miles  of  French  railway  will  employ 
about  30,000.  The  length  of  lines  open  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1850  was  1720  miles,  with  1270  more  in 
process  of  completion  ;  a  great  proportion  of 
which  is  now  finished,  or  on  the  eve  of  being  so. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Algeria  is  to 
France  a  possession  of  great  value,  and  will 
probably  become  more  and  more  so  every 
year.  The  country  now  under  French  rule 
is  about  two- thirds  the  size  of  France,  and 
contains  39,000,000  hectares;  the  soil  is  said 
to  be  fertile  and  well  watered ;  the  climate 
similar  to  that  of  the  most  favored  parts  of 
the  south  of  Europe ;  and  the  productions 
many,  various,  and  all  excellent  of  their  kind. 
The  wheat,  oil,  and  tobacco  are  said  to  be  of 
the  finest  quality,  and  iron,  fine,  and  copper 
are  among  the  exports.  The  country  is 
being  colonized,  though  not  at  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  rate ;  culture  is  extending,  irrigation 
is  much  attended  to,  and  many  of  the  public 
works  of  the  ancient  possessors  are  being 
cleared  oat  and  made  available.  The  French 
fondly  look  forward  to  the  time  when,  by  the 
help  of  Algeria,  they  will  become  altogether 
independent  of  foreign  commerce,  or  (as  they, 
in  their  ignorance  of  economical  science,  ex- 
press it)  when  "  they  will  be  able  to  free 
themselves  from  the  tribute  which  they  now 
pay  to  other  nations."  They  expect,  too, 
gradually  to  extend  their  African  territory 
by  the  ultimate  absorption  of  Morocco  on 
the  one  side,  and  Tunis  on  the  other ;  they 
believe,  and  with  reason,  that  they  will  be 
driven  to  this  extension,  as  we  have  been  in 
India,  by  a  sort  of  inevitable  fate — i.e.t  by 
that  train  of  natural  events  which  almost  in- 
variably succeed  one  another  when  a  strong 
and  intrusive  race  are  side  by  side  with  fee- 
ble but  aggressive  neighbors.  If  we  are 
wise,  we  shall  offer  them  no  hinderance  in 
this  fated  career,  which  will  occupy  them 
probably  for  generations,  and  may  drain  off 
energy,  wealth,  and  numbers  that  might  and 
would  be  otherwise  mischievously  employed 
in  Europe. 

Other  countries  which  have  no  colonies  of 
their  own  relieve  themselves  of  their  super- 
abundant numbers  by  emigration  to  foreign 
lands.  The  Germans,  as  we  showed  in  a  re- 
cent Article,  are  flocking  to  America  at  the 
rate  of  100,000  a  year.  But  this  expatria- 
tion to  alien  countries  where  a  different  lan- 
guage and  different  habits  prevail  is  distaste- 
ful to  a  sociable  race  like  the  French,  and  if 
we  except  a  few  who  go  to  South  America, 
Algeria  remains  their  only  vent.  If,  then, 
we  add  to  the  fact  of  their  slowly  developing 
commerce,  of  their  stationary  marine,  of  their 
only  moderate  progress  in  railway  communi- 
cation, and  of  the  scantiness  of  their  colonial 
resources,  the  further  consideration  that,  with 
them,  women  engage  in  many  of  the  occupa- 
tions which  are  exclusively  confined  to  men 


with  us,  (as  clerks,  accountants,  <fec.,) — and 
that,  while  many  rush  into  speculation,  the 
slow  gains,  and  the  laborious,  obscure, 
and  unexciting  employments  of  regular  com- 
merce are  still  despised  by  the  great  major* 
ity  of  the  educated  classes, — we  shall  sea 
ample  reason  to  conclude  that  the  various 
outlets  and  careers  which  France  at  present 
provides  are  insufficient  for  the  absorption  of 
her  rising  numbers  or  the  employment  of  her 
restless  energies.  From  this  insufficiency  in- 
evitably arises  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  a 
government  can  have  to  encounter :  in  this  is 
presented  one  of  the  hardest  problems  a 
government  can  be  called  upon  to  solve. 
Now,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
both  the  Emperor  and  many  among  the 
party  which  supports  him,  are  perfectly 
aware  of  the  serious  nature  of  the  difficulty 
which  is  here  presented  to  them,  and  will  do 
their  best  to  meet  it ;  though  imperfect  edu- 
cation and  confused  ideas  of  political  econo- 
my may  often  lead  them  to  seek  a  solution 
by  illegitimate  means  and  in  a  wrong  direc- 
tion. Still  he  may  do  much,  and  his  adhe- 
rents expect  that  he  will.  He  may,  by  pre- 
serving external  and  internal  peace,  give 
scope  and  time  for  that  development  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  which  needs  only  security  to 
achieve  almost  miracles  of  wealth  ; — and  the 
spring  which  industrial  undertakings  have 
exhibited  since  the  coup,  affords  a  most  en- 
couraging earnest  of  the  progress  which,  if 
guarded  from  interruption,  they  will  make. 
He  may  facilitate  and  encourage  the  forma- 
tion of  new  railways,  which,  both  while  con- 
structing and  when  constructed,  not  only 
give  employment  to  so  many  of  all  ranks, 
but  open  new  channels  of  adventure,  and  aid 
prosperity  and  progress  in  a  thousand  ways  ; 
— and  we  know  that  he  is  anxious  to  do  this. 
He  may,  both  by  the  multiplication  of  rail- 
ways, and  by  the  many  channels  which  are 
open  to  a  centralized  and  interpenetrating 
administration  like  that  of  France,  spread 
among  the  provinces  the  knowledge  of  new 
modes  of  investment  and  easy  access  to 
them,  and  thus,  by  showing  to  the  people 
other  and  more  lucrative  ways  of  employing 
their  savings,  mitigate  that  inordinate  com- 
petition for  land,  and  that  irrationally  high 
price  for  it,  which  now  create  so  much  mis- 
chief and  embarrassment  among  the  peasant 
proprietary.  Ignorant  of  shares  and  funds, 
and  suspicious  of  the  risks  of  trade,  the  in- 
dustrious provincial  has  at  present  no  con- 
ception of  any  other  way  of  disposing  of  his 
cash  except  by  purchasing  some  field  ad- 
joining to  his  own,  which  will  probably  yield 
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him  only  two  per  cent.,  while  perhaps  to 
complete  the  purchase  he  borrows  from  some 
notary  at  eight  per  cent.  The  new  Banque 
du  cridit  foncier,  questionable  as  are  its 
principle  and  management,  shows  that  the 
Government  has  its  eye  upon  the  evil.  Last- 
ly, Louis  Napoleon  may  do  something  to 
make  commercial  occupations  honorable,  by 
honoring  and  respecting  those  engaged  in 
them ;  and  he  may  do  much  to  mitigate  one 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  of  French  enter- 
prise and  industry,  by  insuring  and  main- 
taining that  tranquillity  and  order  which 
alone  is  able,  and  is  alone  sufficient,  to  induce 
foreign  capital  to  flow  in  torrents  into  the 
country.  Want  of  capital  is  felt  throughout 
France,  and  peace  will  not  only  attract  it 
from  abroad,  but  enable  it  to  accumulate  at 
home. 

The  subject  of  the  condition  of  the  work- 
ing-classes is  known  to  have  occupied  the 
mind  of  the  new  Emperor  for  many  years  ;* 
he  is  believed  to  be  engaged  in  meditating 
some  schemes  for  raising  that  condition,  al- 
most socialistic  in  their  tendency ;  and  he  is 
certainly  more  fully  alive  than  most  of  his 
predecessors  on  the  throne  to  the  vast  im- 
portance, as  regards  the  stability  and  com- 
fort of  Government,  of  securing  ample  em- 
ployment and  a  low  price  of  food  for  the 
people.  Some  recent  mysterious  and  most 
costly  operations  in  the  corn  market,  which 
have  been,  with  much  appearance  of  proba- 
bility, traced  to  his  Government,  and  which 
must  have  been  undertaken  with  the  view  of 
keeping  down  the  price  of  wheat  in  France, 
throw  considerable  light  upon  the  views  and 
notions  of  Louis  Napoleon  on  this  head. 
They  were  most  ingeniously  exposed  in  the 
Economist  two  months  ago.f 

II.  One  of  the  peculiarities  in  the  present 
state  of  French  society,  which  is  most  hos- 
tile to  the  stability  of  political  institutions 
and  the  extension  of  regulated  liberty,  is  the 
absence  of  an  Aristocracy — of  a  permanent, 
powerful,  and  wealthy  class,  which  could  act 
both  as  a  connection  and  a  barrier  between 
the  subject  on  one  side,  and  the  monarch  on 
the  other :  which  could  at  once  maintain  the 
throne  against  the  discontent  and  turbulent 
aggressions  of  the  populace,  and  protect  the 
people  against  the  encroachments  of  despotic 
power.  The  privileged  and  influential  body 
which  we  have  found  throughout  our  history 

*  He  is  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  Extinction 
of  Pauperism. 

f  See  the  Economut  newspaper  for  18th  Novem- 
ber, 1862. 


such  an  invaluable  bulwark  both  of  liberty 
and  of  authority,  exists  no  longer  as  a  class  in 
France.  Many  of  the  old  noble  families  re- 
main, but  shorn  of  their  influence,  impover- 
ished in  their  means,  and  shattered  in  their 
organization.  Though  the  distinction  of  feel- 
ing between  a  noble  and  a  roturier  exists 
nearly  as  marked  as  ever,  the  order  is  gone. 
The  law  of  equal  inheritance  destroyed  it, 
far  more  effectually  than  the  decrees  which 
abolished  a  privileged  Peerage  by  direct 
enactment.  We  are  not  going  to  discuss  the 
relative  merits  of  the  law  of  primogeniture, 
and  the  law  of  equal  subdivision  of  the  pat- 
rimonial property :  such  an  argument  would 
require  an  entire  treatise  to  do  it  justice. 
We  are  concerned  now  with  only  one  or  two 
of  the  social  consequences  of  the  latter  sys- 
tem as  it  prevails  in  Franoe.  Primogeniture 
creates  and  maintains  a  class  whose  large 
possessions  make  them  essentially  conserva- 
tive ;  whose  ancestral  traditions  make  them 
too  proud  to  surrender,  without  a  tenacious 
and  prolonged  struggle,  any  of  their  privi- 
leges to  assaults  from  below,  or  any  of  their 
liberties  to  encroachments  from  above ; 
whose  mutual  jealousies  prevent  them  from 
combining  to  oppress  the  people,  whose  or- 
ganization ana  common  interests  prevent 
them  from  succumbing  to  the  unconstitu- 
tional ambition  of  the  throne.  The  law  of 
equal  inheritance,  by  dissipating  the  wealth, 
dividing  the  estates,  and  destroying  the  feu- 
dal influence  of  the  noble  and  the  great,  at 
once  relieves  them  from  the  political  obliga- 
tions of  nobility,  and  renders  them  powerless 
to  fulfil  them.  The  intermediate  constitu- 
tional barrier  is  removed;  and  the  people 
and  its  chief  stand  face  to  face,  each  left  to 
his  own  unaided  strength. 

Further :  The  case  of  equal  division  cre- 
ates great  numbers  who  have  just  enough  to 
live  upon :  enough  to  command  many  of  the 
enjoyments  of  life — not  enough  to  impose 
upon  them  the  duties  which  large  property, 
especially  in  land,  almost  always  brings  with 
it.  They  do  not,  like  our  younger  sons,  who 
have  little  or  nothing,  set  to  work  to  become 
the  architects  of  their  own  fortune,  and  the 
creators  of  a  new  name ;  they  live  upon  their 
scanty  income,  and  the  energy  that  ought  to 
have  been  spent  in  earning  a  livelihood,  is 
diverted  into  public  channels ;  the  excite- 
ment which  the  pursuit  of  wealth  might 
have  furnished  them,  they  are  driven  to  seek 
in  political  intrigue  and  party  strife.  They  can 
afford  to  be  idle ;  but  idleness  brings  ennui, 
and  ennui  seeks  refuge  in  exhausting  dissipa- 
tion, in  the  strife  of  journalism,  in  the  passions 
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and  intrigues  of  the  Parliamentary  arena,  or 
(it  may  be  and  has  often  been)  in  conspira- 
cies, imeutes,  and  revolutions.  Moreover, 
their  moderate  share  of  a  divided  patrimonial 
inheritance,  laid  up  in  a  napkin,  instead  of 
being  put  out  to  profitable  use,  constantly 
drawn  upon  and  never  augmented,  is,  in 
many  cases,  soon  spent,  and  often  lost ;  and 
when  thus  reduced  to  poverty,  they  become, 
not  diligent,  but  desperate.  An  Englishman 
or  an  American  would  endeavor  to  retrieve 
his  fortunes  by  energy,  industry,  and  enter- 
prise: a  Frenchman,  unaccustomed  to  la- 
bour, and  habituated  to  despise  it,  seeks  for 
his  rehabilitation  in  the  chapter  of  political 
accidents.  It  is  true  enough  that  we  in 
England,  especially  in  those  classes  most 
prone  to  need  excitement  and  to  suffer  from 
ennui,  have  numbers  of  indolent  and  unoccu- 
pied men ;  but  the  great  difference  between 
the  cases  of  the  two  communities  is  this: 
our  idle  men  are  generally  rich;  the  idle 
men  of  Paris  are  generally  poor.  The  men 
about  town  in  England  are  either  wealthy, 
or  closely  connected  with  those  who  are  so, 
and  therefore  essentially  conservative  and 
aristocratic:  in  France  they  are,  in  over- 
whelming proportion,  needy  and  embarrass- 
ed. The  men  who  came  to  the  surface  in 
1848,  and  who  guided  if  they  did  not  make 
the  revolution,  were,  with  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion, over  head  and  ears  in  debt. 

Besides  the  danger  to  Government  arising 
from  this  source,  the  standard  of  public  mo- 
rality suffers  in  a  deplorable  degree.  The 
habits  of  the  actual  Parisian  society  involve 
all  public  and  prominent  men  in  an  amount 
of  expenditure  which  only  ample  fortunes 
could  supply.  But  exceedingly  few  men  in 
France  have  private  property  sufficient  to 
sustain  the  luxury  of  lofty  station,  and  of 
these  few  only  a  small  portion  enter  into 
public  life.  A  statesman  who  is  at  the  same 
time  a  poor  man,  as  most  of  them  are,  is 
therefore  involved  in  expenditure  which  ne- 
cessitates some  supplemental  source  of  in- 
come. Hence,  not  only  the  constant  habit 
of  French  politicians  of  jobbing  in  the  public 
and  other  securities,  but  the  ready  absolu- 
tion given  by  general  opinion  to  conduct 
which,  in  England,  would  stain  a  statesman's 
reputation  past  redemption.  It  is  felt  that 
in  the  majority  of  instances,  a  man  who  be- 
comes a  minister  in  France,  must  job,  in 
order  to  make  both  ends  meet. 

Now,  we  found  in  France,  among  reflect- 
ing politicians  of  nearly  all  parties,  not  only 
a  general  and  increasing  conviction  of  the 
mischief  wrought  by  this  law  of  equal  divis- 


ion in  preventing  the  accumulation  and  circu- 
lation of  capital,  and  in  prohibiting  the  for- 
mation of  a  powerful,  permanent,  and  wealthy 
class, — but  a  strong  impression  that  the  pres- 
ent ruler  of  the  country  would  and  ought  to 
attempt  some  modification  or  repeal  of  the 
law  in  question.  The  Emperor,  they  say, 
may  do  this :  no  one  else  could.  No  popu- 
lar or  representative  Government  would  dare 
even  to  propose  its  abrogation  or  alteration : 
the  passion  for  equality  among  the  French 
people  makes  them  cling  to  this  law  with  a 
morbid  and  irrational  tenacity.  But  a  des- 
potic government  might  brave  the  first  oppo- 
sition which  would  certainly  be  aroused  by 
the  proposition  of  a  change ;  and  in  a  few 
months  the  popular  indignation  would  have 
spent  itself,  and  would  die  away.  The  great- 
est difference  of  opinion,  however,  prevails  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  desired  that  the 
Emperor  should,  and  expected  that  he  will, 
modify  the  existing  regulation.  One  party 
thinks  that,  considering  how  small  the  fami- 
lies generally  are  in  France,  it  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  allow  the  father  two  child's  portions 
to  dispose  of  instead  of  only  one  as  at  pres- 
ent,* and  that  this  is  the  limit  of  change 
which  it  would  be  safe  or  possible  to  attempt. 
The  Legitimists,  many  of  them,  hope  that 
Louis  Napoleon  will  go  much  further  than 
this,  and  leave,  the  matter  entirely  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  parent,  in  which  case  they  imag- 
ine that  most  of  the  noblesse,  and  many  of 
the  wealthier  bourgeoisie,  in  order  to  found 
or  to  maintain  a  family,  would  revert  to  the 
custom  of  primogeniture,  and  endow  an 
eldest  son.  Others,  again — and  these  we 
believe  to  be  best  informed  as  to  his  inten- 
tions and  opinions — suppose  that  he  will 
compromise  the  matter  by  authorizing  the 
creation  of  majorats,  for  which  step  he  would 
have  the  sanction  of  his  uncle's  example. 
The  mode  of  operation,  it  is  imagined,  would 
be  this : — He  would  enact  that  any  man  of 
a  certain  rank— or  perhaps  without  any  limi- 
tation as  to  rank — possessed  of  a  certain 
amount  of  wealth,  might  create  a  majorat ; 
i.e.,  might  set  apart  a  specified  portion  of  his 
income  or  his  property,  landed  or  funded,  as 
an  endowment  for  his  eldest  or  his  chosen 
son,  (the  remainder  to  be  divided  among  the 


•  The  existing  law  enact*  that  the  property  shall 
be  divided  into  as  many  portions  as  there  are  chil- 
dren, and  one  over.  Over  this  supplementary  por- 
tion alone  has  the  father  testamentary  power.  If 
he  has  five  children  he  may  give  to  any  one  he 
chooses,  not  one-fifth,  but  two- sixth*.  If  he  has 
three  children,  he  may  give  one  of  them  not  one- 
third,  but  two  fourths,  or  one  half,  and  so  on. 
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children  in  equal  proportion,)  which  endow- 
ment should  descend  undivided  and  entailed 
in  the  direct  course  of  primogeniture.  Thus, 
if  a  marshal  of  the  Empire,  or  an  old  mar- 
quis, or  a  millionaire  banker,  had  a  property, 
say  of  two  million  of  francs,  he  should  be 
authorized  to  set  apart  one  million  as  an  en- 
dowment for  the  majorat,  which  should  de- 
scend unbroken  from  eldest  son  to  eldest 
•on,  through  future  generations,  while  the 
remaining  million  should  be  divided  among 
all  the  children  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  actual  law.  By  this  means  a  race  of 
men  would  be  created  of  ample  and  of  cer- 
tain incomes,  who  by  that  circumstance  alone 
would  not  only  become  a  stable  class,  but, 
as  with  us,  would  naturally  form  the  class 
out  of  whom  statesmen  would  be  chosen, 
inasmuch  as  their  wealth  would  give  them 
means  of  studying  the  art  of  government  and 
preparing  themselves  for  taking  part  in  it, — 
would  exempt  them  from  the  low  tempta- 
tions to  which  needy  politicians  are  exposed, 
and  would  render  them  too  influential  to  be 
lightly  neglected  or  alienated  by  any  ruler. 
They  might  not  be  a  titled  or  a  privileged 
elass,  but  they  would  enjoy  most  of  the 
power  and  discharge  many  of  the  functions 
of  an  aristocracy ;  and  they  might  form  a 
body  with  which  the  old  noblesse — now  so  igno- 
rant, proud,  prejudiced,  and  indolent — might 
amalgamate  with  advantage,  and  in  which  it 
might  in  time  be  merged. 

III.  Some  of  the  most  formidable  difficul- 
ties which  the  present  or  indeed  any  Gov- 
ernment has  to  contend  with  in  France,  arise 
from  the  mode  in  which  the  army  is  recruited. 
The  soldiers  there  do  not,  as  with  us,  choose 
the  military  profession  as  a  career,  enlist  vol- 
untarily and  enlist  for  life ;  but  every  year  a 
list  is  made  up  of  the  young  men  in  each  de- 
partment who  attain  their  twentieth  year,  and 
out  of  this  number  (about  250,000)  80,000 
conscripts  are  selected  by  ballot.  These 
serve  in  the  ranks  for  seven  years,  and  then  re- 
turn into  the  mass  of  citizens.  The  evil  con- 
sequences of  this  system  are  manifold.  In 
the  first  place,  as  all  conscripts  are  rejected 
who  are  under  size,  who  are  feeble  in  health, 
or  who  suffer  under  any  bodily  defect  or 
incapacity,  the  troops  consist  of  the  ilite  of 
the  nation's  youth,  physically  speaking,  and 
those  who  are  left  at  home  to  cultivate  the 
soil,  perform  the  peaceful  functions  of  citizens, 
and  perpetuate  the  race,  are  the  inferior  and 
rejected  portion.  To  this  circumstance,  it  is 
said,  much  of  the  physical  deterioration  of 
thejpeople  is  to  be  ascribed,  and  we  can  be- 


lieve, with  much  truth.  Secondly,  when 
these  conscripts,  after  having  passed  the  seven 
most  active  and  impressible  years  of  their 
life  in  the  idle,  dissipated,  roving  career  of 
the  garrison  and  the  camp,  are  disbanded  and 
mingle  with  their  fellow-countrymen,  they 
are  without  any  trade  or  occupation,  little 
disposed  perhaps  to  learn  one,  and  at  all 
events  untaught  and  without  the  manual  and 
professional  skill  which  early  practice  can 
alone  give.  They  commenoe  industrial  avo- 
cations often  with  distaste,  always  at  a  dis- 
advantage ;  and  the  sentiment  of  superiority 
which  they  must  in  many  respects  feel  as 
compared  with  those  around  them,  increases 
and  fosters  their  discontent.  Thirdly,  by 
this  arrangement,  not  only  is  a  vast  por- 
tion of  the  French  people  trained  to  the  use 
of  arms  and  the  manoeuvres  both  of  regular 
and  desultory  warfare,  but  the  army  consist* 
of  young  soldiers  and  the  people  of  veterans : 
the  enrolled  troops  are  (comparatively)  the 
raw  levies;  the  disbanded  troops  are  the 
experienced  soldiers.  The  result  is,  that  in 
any  insurrection,  imeute,  or  street  fighting, 
the  insurgents  not  only  can  readily  find  admi- 
rably trained  men  to  organize  and  lead  them, 
but  in  the  main  may  and  often  do  consist  of 
these  very  men.  The  best  troops  are  on  the 
side  of  the  revolutionary  mobs.  In  England, 
a  handful  of  soldiers  area  match  for  thousands 
of  undisciplined  civilians.  In  France,  rebels 
and  regiments  meet  on  nearly  equal  terms. 
It  is  said — we  cannot  say  with  what  truth — 
that  Louis  Napoleon  is  fully  alive  to  the 
dangers  and  mischiefs  arising  from  this 
source,  and  that  he  intends  to  reorganize  at 
least  a  portion  of  the  army  on  the  footing  of 
voluntary  enlistment  for  life,  or  for  twenty 
years.  If  he  does  this  he  may  largely  reduce 
the  army  without  rendering  it  one  whit  less 
efficient. 

IV.  Those  who  have  watched  the  interior 
workings  of  society  in  France  long  and  close 
at  hand,  are  inclined  to  attribute  much  of 
that  uselessness  and  discontent  which  is  one 
of  its  most  strking  features,  and  which  is  the 
despair  both  of  the  friends  of  order  and  the 
friends  of  freedom,  to  the  national  system  of 
education.  This  is  considered  to  embody  two 
characteristic  errors,  both  of  which  are  dan- 
gerous, and  both  of  which  operate  in  the 
same  direction, — it  is  too  literary  and  too 
little  industrial  and  utilitarian,  and  it  is  too 
uniform  for  all  classes.  The  great  proportion 
of  those  who  attend  it  acquire,  it  is  said,  a 
smattering  of  literature,  just  sufficient  to  give 
them  a  distaste  for  the  humble  and  useful 
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occupations  of  their  parents,  a  desire  for  intel- 
lectual excitement  of  a  miscellaneous  and  often 
of  a  low  description,  and  a  conceit  of  their 
own  fitness  for  careers  and  professions  which 
demand  a  really  liberal  and  comprehensive 
education.     Then  members  of  various  grades 
and  classes  in  the  social  scale  are  instructed 
together,  in  the  same  schools,  in  the  same 
mode,  and  on  the  same  subjects,  to  a  degree 
of  which  we  have  no  example  here.     If  the 
peasant,  the  grocer,  or  the  tailor  can  scrape 
together  a  little  money,  his  son  receives  his 
training  in  the  same  seminary  as  the  son  of 
the    proprietor  whose   land  he  cultivates, 
whose  sugar  and  coffee  he  supplies,  and  whose 
coat  he  makes.     The  boy  who  ought  to  be  a 
laborer  or  a  petty  tradesman,  sits  on  the  same 
bench  and  learns  the  same  lesson  as  the  boy 
who  is  destined  for  the  bar,  the  tribune,  or 
the  civil  service  of  the  State.    This  system 
arises  out  of  the  passion  for  equality,  and 
fosters  it  in  turn.    The  result  is,  that  each 
one  naturally  learns  to  despise  his  own  des- 
tination, and  to  aspire  to  that  of  his  more 
fortunate   school- fellow.     The  grocer's  son 
cannot  see  why  he  should  not  become  an  ad- 
vocate, a  journalist,  or  a  statesman,  as  well 
as  the  wealthier  and  noble-born  lad  who  was 
often  below  him  in  the  class,  whom  he  occa- 
sionally thrashed,  and  often  helped  over  the 
thorny  places  of  his  daily  task.    Hence  num- 
bers who  might  have  remained  useful,  re- 
spectable, and  contented  citizens  in  their  own 
humble  line,  are  tempted  to  "  rush  out  of 
their  sphere,1'  and   emulate   those    whose 
wealth  and  social  position  give  them  most 
advantages  in  the  race.     Defeated  competi- 
tion with  those  of  higher  rank  becomes  in 
their  ill-regulated  minds  conspiracy  against 
the  rank  itself,  and  the  state  of  society  to 
which  they  attribute  their  defeat     Instead  of 
following  their  parents'  career,  they  aspire  to 
that  of  their  companions,  and  their  parents' 
ambition  often  stimulates  them  to  the  unequal 
strife.     They  go  to  Paris  or  some  large  pro- 
vincial town,  become  students  of  Medicine  or 
of  Law,  or,  if  still  more  ambitious,  and  gifted 
with  any  superficial  cleverness,  attempt  the 
ruinous  and  disappointing  channel  of  the  Press. 
They  fail  from  incapacity*  indolence,  imper- 
fect education,  dissipated  habits,  or  want  of 
means  to  continue  the  struggle ;  they  become 
hommes  manques,  and  degenerate  into  emeu- 
tiers,  chevaliers  <Findustriey  (Angliei,  sharp- 
ers,) or  malignant  penny-a-liners.* 

*  Some  steps  have  been  already  taken  to  mitigate 
the  evil,  by  rendering  the  instructions  given  in  the 
national  seminaries,  especially  the  primary  and 
continental  ones,  leas  literary  and  more  prastieaL 


There  is  another  subject  which  has  always 
been  one  of  great  perplexity  and  surprise  to 
Englishmen — the  state  of  the  press  in  France, 
the  mode  in  which  it  is  treated,  and  the  light 
in  which  it  is  regarded.    We  have  never  been 
able  fully  to  comprehend,  in  a  nation  so  en- 
lightened and  unrestrained  as  the  French, 
either  the  ceaseless  war  which  every  Govern- 
ment, whatever  was  its  origin  and  constitu- 
ent elements,  has  always  waged  against  jour- 
nalism, nor  the  quietness  and  apparent  satis- 
faction with  which  its  despotic  and  merciless 
repression  by  Louis  Napoleon  has  been  re- 
ceived and  acquiesced   in.     Napoleon  the 
Great  always  declared,  that  if  the  press  were 
left  free,  as  in  England,  it  would  not  only 
destroy  every  administration  and  every  party, 
but  would  render  all  government  impossible 
in  France ;  and  every  successive  ruler  or  min- 
istry which  has  held  the  reins  of  power  has, 
either  avowedly  or  implicitly,  confirmed  his 
statement.     Legitimate  monarchs,  despotic 
monarchs,  monarchs  by  popular  choice,  ad- 
ministrations  composed  of  journalists  and 
men  of  letters,  assemblies  chosen  by  univer- 
sal suffrage, — have  all  vied  with  one  another 
in  the  severity  of  their  laws  for  gagging  and 
muzzling  the  press,  and  in  the  rigor  with 
which  they   have    prosecuted   editors  and 
newspaper- writers.     And  what  is  strangest 
of  all  is,  that,  of  late  years  at  least,  the  pec* 
pie  seem  to  have  approved  and  sanctioned 
this   repressive  action   of    the    authorities. 
Charles  X.  endeavored  to  put  down  the  free- 
dom of  the  press  by  illegal  ordinances,  but 
the  attempt  cost  him  his  throne.      Louis 
Philippe  succeeded  him,  and  called  to  his 
Cabinet  the  very  men  whose  fame  and  for- 
tune had  been  made  by  journalism  ;  but  no 
sooner    was  he  firmly  established  on  the 
throne,  than  he  found  or  deemed  it  necessary 
to  turn  round  upon  the  power  which  had 
mainly  contributed  to  his  elevation,  and  both 
Thiers  and  Guizot  supported  him  in  restric- 
tive laws  and  constant  prosecutions.    Juries 
were  generally  ready  to  convict,  and  judges 
always  ready  to  inflict  the  severest  penalties. 
When  Louis  Philippe  was  replaced  by  a  Re- 
public, an  assembly  elected  by  universal  suf- 
frage not  only  required  a  very  heavy  cau- 
tionnement  to  be  deposited  as  security  for 
good  behavior  before  any  one  was  allowed 
to  establish  a  journal,  but  struck  the  most 
fatal  blow  ever  aimed  at  the  influence  of  the 
press,  by  the  law  which  enacted  that  every 
writer  must  affix  his  name  to  his  articles,— 
thus  depriving  him  both  of  the  shelter  and 
the  weight  of  the  anonymous.    Moreover, 
I  during  this  time  of  popular  government, 
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there  was,  we  believe,  only  one  instance  in 
which  a  jury  refused  to  convict  in  the  case 
of  a  newspaper  prosecution.  Lastly,  the 
very  first  act  of  the  President  after  the  coup 
de  itat  was  to  destroy  all  remains  of  free- 
dom and  independence  in .  the  daily  press ; 
and  no  one  of  his  acts  assuredly  met  with 
such  general,  cordial,  or  prompt  approval. 
Some  were  indignant  at  being  denied  a  chan- 
nel for  the  expression  of  their  indignation: 
some  deplored  the  impossibility  which  re- 
sulted of  obtaining  accurate  information  as 
to  public  occurrences ;  some  thought  the  re- 
pression needlessly  stringent;  but  of  the 
wisdom,  the  justice,  the  necessity,  and  the 
beneficent  operation  of  some  such  measure,  at 
all  events  as  a  temporary  one,  we  scarcely 
heard  two  opinions  among  the  leaders  and 
respectable  men  of  all  parties  in  France. 

The  truth  is,  that  by  little  and  little  the 
newspaper  press,  with  a  few  exceptions,  had 
fallen  from  the  high  position  and  character 
it  once  enjoyed  to  a  state  of  the  most  un- 
bounded and  merited  contempt  and  aversion. 
It  had  ceased  to  be  a  public  protector,  and 
had  become  a  public  enemy  and  a  public 
danger.  It  respected  nothing,  and  was  re- 
spected by  no  one.  After  the  Restoration 
and  up  to  1830,  it  was  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  able,  instructed,  honorable  men — often 
ambitious,  sometimes  unscrupulous,  but  still 
men  of  earnest  convictions,  resolute  purpose, 
and  high  attainments.  About  1829,  it  had 
reached  its  highest  glory  and  its  widest  in- 
fluence. Chateaubriand  and  Benjamin  Con- 
stant were  gone  from  the  stage ;  but  Thiers, 
Mignet,  Ouizot,  Villemain,  Cousin,  Salvandy, 
Armand  Carrel,  and  many  others,  were  in 
the  noon-day  of  activity  and  strength,  and 
labored  to  inoculate  the  country  with  their 
principles  in  the  columns  of  the  Globe,  the 
Constitutionnel,  and  the  National.  As  the 
reading  public  multiplied,  and  the  fame  and 
power  of  journalism  increased,  new  papers 
were  set  on  foot,  but  these  were  unavoidably 
conducted  by  men  of  less  ability  and  know- 
ledge, supplying  an  inferior  article,  and  satis- 
fied with  a  lower  remuneration.  The  Revo- 
lution of  1830  carried  many  of  the  writers 
of  the  highest  genius  and  reputation  into 
the  Ministry ;  from  journalists  they  became 
active  and  practical  statesmen,  and  of 
course  had  to  abandon  their  previous  voca- 
tion. The  consequences  were  two-fold: — 
First,  Their  places  had  to  be  supplied  by 
men  of  far  lower  attainments  and  capacities 
and  less  fixed  and  sincere  opinions,  who  en- 
deavored to  make  up  in  piquancy  what  their 
articles  wanted  in  solidity  and  value,  and  like 


bad  cooks,  attempted  to  disguise  by  unlimit- 
ed salt  and  pepper  the  poverty  of  their  mate- 
rials and  the  imperfection  of  their  workman- 
ship. Secondly,  The  success  of  the  first 
class  of  writers,  whose  pens  had  gained  them 
Ministerial  portfolios,  inflamed  to  the  utmost 
degree  the  ambition  of  every  smart  Parisian 
or  aspiring  provincial  who  imagined  himself 
endowed  with  any  literary  talent ;  the  friends 
and  relations  of  those  who  had  been  thus 
successful  implored  them  to  introduce  them 
into  the  career  of  journalism ;  new  journals 
were  established  which  had  to  force  a  circu- 
lation as  they  best  might,  by  universal  dSni- 
grement,  by  spicing  highly,  and  attacking 
indiscriminately;  the  class  of  contributors 
became  worse  and  worse,  and  newspaper 
writing  from  being  an  honorable  profession, 
sank  to  the  ignominy  of  a  trade.  Then  one 
of  the  chief  of  these  competitors  for  public 
favor  (Emile  de  Girardin,  we  believe)  set 
the  example  of  lowering  the  price  of  his 
paper,  in  the  hope  of  securing  a  wider  circu- 
lation than  his  rivals.  This  obliged  him, 
first,  to  lower  the  rate  of  remuneration  to 
his  contributors,  and  of  course  to  be  con- 
tented with  an  inferior  set ;  and,  secondly, 
to  write  down  to  a  lower  audience,  and  pep- 
per more  coarsely  still.  Political  articles 
were  not  always  stimulating  enough  for  ap- 
petites that  had  long  fed  on  garbage  and  on 
poison,  so  the  feutlletons  of  Eugene  Sue's 
stamp  were  introduced,  and  completed  the 
degradation  and  denaturalization  of  the  pub- 
lic taste.  Things  went  on  thus  till  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  press  got  into  the 
hands  of  mere  literary  bravos,  assassins, 
panders,  and  adventurers,  without  principles, 
without  convictions,  of  perverted  and  mutila- 
ted powers,  of  imperfect  and  superficial 
knowledge,  mere  manufacturers  for  money, 
who  would  often  write  at  the  same  moment 
for  two  hostile  journals,  and  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  same  question,  and  who  re- 
spected neither  the  decencies  of  private  life 
nor  the  duties  of  a  public  station.  Of  course 
there  were  journals  to  whom  these  observa- 
tions would  not  apply ;  but  with  these  ex- 
ceptions, if  we  take  our  "  Satirist,"  "  Nor- 
thern Star,"  "  The  Nation,"  and  other  of  the 
more  violent  Irish  papers,  we  shall  have  a 
pretty  fair  idea  of  the  sort  of  political  ex- 
citement which  was  daily  served  up  to  the 
Parisian  public.  Journalism  had  lost  its 
character,  but  not  its  power.  It  became  a 
discredit  to  men  of  real  ability  and  reputation 
to  be  connected  with  it.  Much  of  it  sank  to 
what  it  is  now — a  common  sewer — un  veri- 
table igcut,  as  we  heard  one  leading  minister 
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describe  it.  Still  it  exercised  influence  oyer 
the  hasty  and  fiery  temperaments  of  French- 
men which  our  cooler  and  more  phlegmatic 
spirits  cannot  adequately  estimate.  It  still 
acted  as  a  firebrand  and  a  poison  ;  it  still 
had  power  to  arouse  the  passions  of  that  ex- 
citable people,  just  as  a  dram  can  madden 
and  intoxicate,  though  known  by  the  drinker 
to  be  noxious  and  adulterated ; — and  when 
Louis  Napoleon  put  it  down  with  so  relent- 
less a  gripe,  the  nation  thanked  him,  as  we 
might  thank  a  despot  who  withheld  "  fire- 
water" from  the  Red  Indian  savages  around 
us,  or  who  shut  up  gin-shops  in  a  tim.e  of 
popular  fury  and  commotion. 

The  death  of  journalism  in  France  was 
probably  necessary  to  its  resurrection  in  a 
purer  spirit  and  a  healthier  frame.  The 
time  will  come,  sooner  or  later — the  adher- 
ents even  of  the  new  Emperor  avow  their 
expectation  of  prick  time — when  a  period  of 
peace  and  quiet  shall  have  calmed  the  furi- 
ous passions  which  revolution  after  revolution 
has  engendered  and  nursed  ;  when  France, 
restored  by  fasting  to  a  sound  and  healthy 
appetite,  shall  be  anxious  for  some  whole- 
some food  ;  and  when  the  desire  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  political  and  social  interests,  na- 
tural to  an  intellectual  people,  will  revive, 
and  may  be  safely  and  moderately  indulged. 
Men  qualified  to  instruct  and  guide  the  peo- 
ple, may  then,  without  discredit,  engage  in 
periodical  literature,  without  the  tear  of 
being  dishonored  by  low  associates,  without 
being  compelled  to  lower  their  style  to  the 
taste  of  pallid  or  blast  readers.  Reviews,  in 
the  first  instance,  and  then  weekly  papers 
will,  it  is  hoped,  recommence  the  political 
education  of  the  nation,  and  the  rational  and 
reflective  criticism  of  the  Government ;  and 
when  the  tone  and  character  of  the  news- 
paper press  has  been  restored,  daily  journals 
may  follow  with  comparative  safety  and 
hope  of  patriotic  service.  These  are  the 
hopes  of  the  more  thoughtful  of  the  French 
politicians,  and  the  belief  of  many.  The 
present  restrictions,  they  say,  are  only  fitted 
to  a  state  of  crisis  and  transition,  and  are  to 
be  judged  of  only  as  provisional  and  tempo- 
rary. If,  when  order  is  fully  re-established, 
they  are  not  judiciously  and  gradually  re- 
laxed, discontent  and  resistance  will  ul- 
timately ensue.  France  cannot,  ought  not, 
will  not  submit  to  be  permanently  deprived 
of  free  discussion. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced and  philosophical  observers  in 
France  that  the  Emperor  has  before  him  a 
rich  harvest  of  splendid  possibilities  if  he  has 


the  talents,  the  judgment,  and  the  patriotism 
to  see  them  and  to  strive  for  them.    His 
position  is  one  of  enormous  and  almost  un- 
paralleled advantages.     He  has  the  power 
of  an  oriental  despot  added  to  the  sanction 
of  the  most  unanimous  choice  of  the  people. 
He  has  no  rival  and  no  opposition.     He  nas 
arrived  at   supreme  authority  at  a  moment 
when  France,  worn  out  with  strife  and  tu- 
mult, and  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  an- 
archy which  a  year  ago  menaced  them  so 
fiercely,  is  clamorous  at  once  for  a  master 
and  a  protector.     One  point  in  his  character 
is  especially  relied  on ;  people  are  satisfied 
that  he  will  shrink  from  nothing  which  is 
requisite  to  maintain  order,  and  suppress  in- 
surrection ;  that  he  will  not,  like  Louis  Phi- 
lippe,  cast  down  his  power  from  want  of 
nerve  or  resolution  to  uphold  it.     We  found 
that  the   burden  of  conversation  on  every 
side  was  the  same — "  We  are  weary  of  cease- 
less and  purposeless  strife  ;  we  are  sick  of 
politics ;  we  can  no  longer  bear  to  live  un- 
der the  harass  of  perpetual  alarms — alarms 
which  those  who  know  what  fearful  ele- 
ments of  mischief  and  disorganization  exist 
in  French  society — how  full  is  Paris,  and 
indeed  nearly  all  France,  of  liberated  galley- 
slaves,  of  fanatic  socialists,  of  escaped  or  par- 
doned insurrectionists — are  little  disposed  to 
deride  as  unfounded  or  exaggerated."  With 
a  nation  in  this  prostrate,  fatigued,  and  obe- 
dient state  of  mind,  with  power  as  unlimited 
as  his,  and  with  a  resolute  and  unrelenting 
will,  the  Emperor  may  do  much — everything 
for  France.     Will  he  ?     Has  he  the  capa- 
city?   Has  he  the  knowledge  ?    Has  he  the 
due  sense  of  his  position  ?     His  friends  and 
the  cooler  and  more  hopeful  observers  (who, 
however,  are    seldom    very    numerous    in 
France)  reason  thus,  in  a  tone  which  in  some 
is  little  more  than  wish,   and  in  others  rises 
into  sanguine  anticipation,  and  almost  into 
prophecy : — that  the  present  tyranny  is  only 
transitional,   adapted  to  a  dangerous  crisis 
and  a  deep-seated  malady,  and  must  be 
judged  as  such  ;  that  a  period  of  stern  and 
iron  rule  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to 
crush  into  absolute  hopelessness  all  insur- 
rectionary and  revolutionary  parties,  and  to 
give  time  for  the  turbid  and  muddy  elements 
of  society  to  settle  down  into  calm  stagna- 
tion, and  for  the  great  central  ideas  of  reli- 
gion, of  duty,  of  patriotism,  of  family,  to 
take  root  again  in  ihe  mind  of  the  nation  ; 
that  some  years  devoted  to  repose,  to  reco- 
very, to  the  pursuit  of  national  prosperity, 
must  be  allowed  before  France  is  ready  again 
for  the  efforts  and  the  sacrifice*  **  *Ui^n- 
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ship ;  that,  in  fact,  an  interval  of  calm  as 
rigid  and  unbroken  as  the  grave,  is  an  indis- 
pensable vestibule  to  a  better,  a  serener,  and 
a  healthier  life.     They  urge,  moreover,  that 
gradual  improvements  may  be  ingrafted  on 
a  stable  Government,  and  gradual  liberties 
be  wrung  out  of  a  despotic  one ;  but  that  all 
history,  and  French  history  most  of  all,  too 
clearly   shows   that  from  the  overthrow  of 
authority,   neither  freedom  nor  order  can 
arise,  and  that  revolution  can  only,   after 
much   tribulation  and  many  sufferings,  ter- 
minate in  restoration.    The  nation  has  twice, 
at  least,  had  carte  blanche  as  to  its  ewn  fu- 
ture, and  both  times  it  has  failed  to  construct 
anything  fitted  or  desirable  to  last.     They 
affirm,  too,  that  Louis  Nopoleon  has  a  clear 
perception  of  the  needs  of  France,  and  has 
planned  several  reforms  which  will  be  abi- 
ding blessings  to  the  country,  long  after  he 
and  his  dynasty  shall  have  passed  away. 
Finally,  they  declare,  and  we  believe  with 
perfect  truth,  that  there  exists  now  in  France 
a  strong  reactionary  tendency,  an  increasing 
and  spreading  conviction  that  something  of 
the  past  must  be  recalled  before  an  enduring 
basis  for  any  political  system  can  be  laid ; 
that  whatever  of  loyalty,  of  chivalry,  of  re- 
ligious sincerity  yet  remains  in  France  must 
be  satisfied,  embraced,  and  enlisted,  in  any 
Government  that  is  to  remain.     Their  hope 
and  wish,  therefore, — the  solution  of  affairs 
which  alone  seems  to  them  to  offer  a  rational 
and  vivid  prospect  of  permanent  good  and 
ultimate  tranquillity, — is,  that  the  Emperor, 
having  done  his  work  of  pacifying,  consoli- 
dating, and  compressing  France,  and  laying 
broad  and  deep  the  foundation  of  an  aristo- 
cracy of  statesmen,  and  a  bourgeoisie  of  pros- 
perous habits  and  commercial  propensities, 
shall  pass  away  without  direct  lineal  heirs ; 
that  he  should  be  succeeded  by  Henri  V., 
who  will  rally  to  the  re-established  throne 
the  clergy  and  the  Legitimists,  and  that  he 
in  his  turn  dying  without  progeny,  the  crown 
shall  naturally  pass  to  the  Comte  de  Paris, 
who  will  regather  the  Orleanists  under  bis 
wings.  In  this  scheme,  each  party  in  France 
will  have  had  its*  restoration ;  one  by  one  the 
throne  will  have  gathered  round  it  and  at- 
tached to  it  all  rival  sections,  the  Imperial- 
ists, the  Bourbonisto,  and  the  adherents  of 
Louis  Philippe's  family  ;  and  the  Republicans 
alone,  too  few  to  be  important,  will  alone 
have  been  left  out.     Moreover,  at  each  suc- 
cessive change  of  rulers,  the  French  nation 
may  easily,  if  it  knows  how,  obtain  an  ex- 
tension of  its  political  liberties  ;  and  with  the 
Comte  de  Paris  will  come  back  to  power — 


instructed  and  chastened  by  the  lessons  of 
the  past — those  friends  of  parliamentary 
government  who  shall  have  survived  to  that 
riper  day,  and  whose  offences  the  nation 
shall  by  that  time  have  forgiven.  The  cycle 
of  changes,  twice  trodden  with  little  profit, 
will  at  length  have  come  to  a  peaceable  and 
natural  termination. 
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But  for  the  working  out  of  this  euthanasia 
of  revolutionism,  time,  quiet,  and  the  life  of 
Louis  Napoleon  are  needed.     The  chances 
of  the  future  may  be  marred  by  three  pos- 
sibilities, 'war,  bankruptcy,  or  assassination. 
The  last — an  accident  on  which  it  would  be 
vain  to  speculate — would  of  course  cut  short 
all  hopes.     Bankruptcy  might  be  fatal  to  him 
by  the  universal  indignation  it  would  excite 
among  all  that  is  respectable  or  wealthy  in 
the  nation,  and  how  to  equalize  the  revenue 
and  the  expenditure,  without  some  such  dis- 
graceful catastrophe,  is  one  of  the  knottiest 
problems  he  has  now  to  solve.*     Retrench- 
ment and  an  inconie-tax  combined — if  he 
have  courage  for  the  one  and  self-denial  for 
the  other — may  save  Trim.    Lastly,  comes 
the  question  of  peace  and  war — a  most  mo- 
mentous one  for  us,  for  France,  and  for  all 
Europe.     Without .  peace,  the  calm  and  con- 
solidation requisite  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  country  cannot  be  obtained.     Does  Louis 
Napoleon  intend,  and  will  he  be  able,  to  keep 
the   peace  ?      To  answer  this  question  we 
must  consider  carefully,  first,  his  character; 
secondly,  his  professions  ;  thirdly,  iis  obvious 
interests  ;  and  fourthly,  the  necessities  of  his 
position.     These  are  difficult  problems  for 
solution  :  on  this  subject,  as  on  most  others, 
accurate  knowledge  is  not  easy  of  attainment 
in  France.     "  Truth  (as  Barrow  says)  cannot 
be  discerned  amid  the  smoke  of  wrathful 
expressions ; "   and   the   passions   of    those 
nearer  to  the  scene  of  action,  and,  therefore, 
most  favorably  placed  for  observation,  are 
still  so  violent  and  angry,  that  their  state- 
ments and   opinions  are  rather  misleading 
than  informing.     Nevertheless,  having  had 
opportunities  of  ascertaining  the  sentiments 
of  most  parties  in  France  respecting  the  new 
Emperor,  and  having,  it  is  fair  to  state,  con- 
versed with  five  of  his  enemies  for  one  of  his 
friends,  we  shall  endeavor  to  lay  before  our 

*  The  Moniteur  states,  that  the  deficit  of  1862 
has  been  reduced  to  40,000,000  franca,  but  this 
statement,  like  most  official  ones  in  France,  must, 
we  fear,  be  received  with  " 
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venders  what,  in  our  judgment,  is  the  real 
state  of  the  case. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  quite  certain,  and  is 
now  beginning  to  be  admitted,  even  by  his 
bitterest  enemies,  that  Louis  Napoleon  is  not 
the  foolish  imbecile  it  was  so  long  the  fashion 
to  consider  him.  Those  who  aided  in  recall- 
ing him  to  France,  and  elevating  him  to  the 
Presidency,  under  ttte  impression  that  one  so 
silly  and  bortti  would  be  rendered  a  pliant 
tool  in  their  hands,  soon  found  that  they 
reckoned  without  their  host.  His  mind,  it 
is  true,  is  neither  capacious,  powerful,  nor 
well-stored  ;  but  his  moral  qualities  are  of  a 
most  rare  and  serviceable  kind .  His  talents  are 
ordinary,  but  his  perseverance,  tenaoity, 
power  of  dissimulation,  and  inflexibility  of 
will,  are  extraordinary.  He  is  a  memorable 
and  most  instructive  example  that  great 
achievements  are  within  the  reach  of  a  very 
moderate  intellect,  when  that  intellect  is  con- 
centrated upon  a  single  object,  and  linked 
with  unbending  and  undaunted  resolution. 
Moreover,  his  mental  endowments,  though 
neither  varied  nor  comprehensive,  are  very 
vigorous.  He  is  naturally  shrewd,  secret, 
and  impenetrable.  He  has  the  invaluable 
(acuity  of  silence.  He  has,  too,  been  a  pa- 
tient and  a  wide  observer.  He  has  studied 
politics  in  Switzerland,  in  America,  and  in 
England  :  he  has  devoted  his  mind  to  that 
one  subject.  He  is,  too,  a  deep  thinker.  He 
ponders  much ;  which  few  f  renchmen  do. 
His  six  years'  captivity  in  Ham  matured  and 
strengthened,  by  silent  meditation,  whatever 
natural  capacities  he  may  have  possessed.  He 
writes  well  and  speaks  well ;  and  all  his  writ- 
ings and  speeches,  even  where  they  betray  the 
narrow  limits  of  his  knowledge,  indicate  an 
eminently  thoughtful  mind.  He  has  brooded 
over  the  history,  politics,  and  social  condition 
of  France,  till  on  these  subjects  he  is  proba- 
bly one  of  the  best  informed  men  in  the 
country,  though,  like  most  of  his  country- 
men, wedded  to  many  absurd  and  impracti- 
cable crotchets,  which  a  better  knowledge  of 
political  economy  would  explode. 

It  is  certain,  also,  that  whatever  he  does 
and  says  is  his  own.  He  acts  and  speaks  for 
himself,  without  interference  and  without  as- 
sistance. He  listens  to  every  one,  asks  ad- 
vice from  no  one,  gives  his  interlocutors  no 
idea  whether  or  not  their  arguments  have 
made  the  least  impression  upon  him,  but  re- 
volves his  plans  in  the  gloomy  recesses  of  his 
own  brain,  and  brings  them  forth  matured, 
homogeneous,  and  unexpected.  The  minu- 
test details  of  the  coup  d'ttat  were  arranged 
by  himself.   All  those,  from  Changarnier  and 
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Thiers  down  to  Faucher,  who  have  endeavor- 
ed to  lead,  drive,  or  govern  him,  have  all 
been  baffled,  outwitted,  and  cast  aside.  When 
he  rose  at  the  table  of  Bordeaux  to  make  his 
recent  celebrated  speech,  he  observed  to  his 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  who  sat  next 
him — "  Now  I  am  going  to  astonish  you  not 
a  little."  When  he  announced  his  intention 
of  visiting  Abdel  Kader  at  Amboise,  Gen. 
St.  Amand  expressed  his  hope  that  Louis 
Napoleon  would  not  think  of  liberating  him, 
made  a  long  speech,  expository  of  all  the 
evils  that  would  result  from  such  a  piece  of 
Quixotic  generosity,  and  quitted  the  Presi- 
dent quite  satisfied  that  he  had  succeeded  in 
banishing  any  such  scheme  from  his  thoughts. 
Nor  was  it  till  he  actually  heard  Louis  Na- 
poleon announcing  to  his  captive  his  ap- 
proaching freedom,  that  he  was  aware  how 
much  good  argument  he  had  thrown  away. 
Whatever,  therefore,  of  sagacity  or  wisdom 
is  displayed  in  the  language  or  conduct  .of 
the  new  Emperor,  must  be  credited  to  him- 
self alone. 

But  we  shall  greatly  and  dangerously  mis- 
conceive Louis  Napoleon,  if  we  regard  him 
as  a  man  of  shrewdness,  reflection,  and  cal- 
culation only.  The  most  prominent  feature 
of  his  character  is  a  wild,  irregular  roman- 
etque  imagination,— which  often  overrides 
all  his  reasoning  and  reflective  faculties,  and 
spurs  him  on  to  actions  and  attempts  which 
seem  insane  if  they  fail,  and  the  acme  of 
splendid  audacity  if  they  succeed.  The  abor- 
tions of  Strasbourg  and  Boulogne,  and  the 
coup  <T  Stat  of  last  December,  were  equally 
the  dictates — alike  the  legitimate  progeny — 
of  the  same  mental  peculiarity.  He  believes, 
too,  in  his  "  star."  He  is  even  a  blinder  and 
rasher  fatalist  than  his  uncle.  From  early 
childhood  he  believed  himself  destined  to  re- 
store the  Dynasty  of  the  Bonapartists,  and 
the  old  glories  of  the  Empire.  He  brooded 
over  this  imagined  destiny  during  long  years 
of  exile,  and  in  the  weary  days  and  nights  of 
his  imprisonment,  till  it  acquired  in  his  fancy 
the  solidity  and  dimensions  of  an  ordained 
fact.  He  twice  attempted  to  pluck  the  pear 
before  it  was  ripe.  His  ludicrous  failure  in 
no  degree  discouraged  him,  or  shook  his  con- 
viction of  ultimate  success.  He  only  waited 
for  another  opportunity,  and  prepared  for  it 
with  more  sedulous  diligence  and  caution. 
He  "bided  his  time:"  the  time  came:  he 
struck  and  won.  After  such  success— after 
having  risen  in  four  years  from  being  an  im- 
poverished exile  to  being  Emperor  of  France 
— after  having  played  the  boldest  stroke  for 
empire  known  in  modern  history-— •***»  *»»«■*« 
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discomfited,  deceived,  and  overpowered  the 
cleverest,  the  most  popular,  the  most  emi- 
nent, and  the  most  experienced  men  in  France, 
— we  may  well  believe  that  his  faith  in  his 
"  destiny'1  is  confirmed  and  rooted  almost  to 
the  pitch  of  monomania,  and  that  no  future 
achievement,  no  further  pinnacle  of  greatness, 
will  seem  wild  or  impossible  to  him  after  a 
Past  so  eventful,  marvellous,  and  demo- 
ralizing. 

Another  peculiarity  of  his  character  is,  that 
he  never  abandons  an  idea  or  a  project  he  has 
once  entertained.  If  he  meets  with  difficul- 
ties and  opposition  he  dissimulates  or  post- 
pones: he  never  really  yields  or  changes. 
Cold,  patient,  and  inscrutable,  he  waits  and 
watches,  and  returns  to  his  purpose  when 
the  favorable  moment  has  arrived.  History 
affords  few  examples  of  such  a  pertinacious, 
enduring,  relentless,  inexorable  will.  This, 
of  itself,  is  a  species  of  greatness  of  the  most 
formidable  kind.  If,  then,  to  this  delineation 
we  add  that,  reserved  and  silent  as  he  is,  he 
has  the  art  of  attaching  warmly  to  him  those 
who  have  been  long  about  him,  and  who  have 
lived  intimately  with  him  ;  that,  like  most  fa- 
talists, he  is  wholly  unscrupulous  and  unhesi- 
tating as  to  his  agents  and  his  means ;  and 
that  he  entertains  and  has  deliberately  ma- 
tured the  most  extensive,  deep-laid,  and  mag- 
nificent schemes  of  foreign  policy,  we  have 
exhausted  nearly  all  that  we  can  speak  of  as 
certain  and  reliable  regarding  this  remarkable 
man ;  and  assuredly  we  have  said  enough  to 
satisfy  our  readers  that  France  has  given  to 
herself  a  master  whom  it  concerns  all  Euro- 
pean statesmen — those  of  this  country  more 
especially — to  study  closely,  and  to  watch 
unresistingly.  Cool,  daring,  imperturbable, 
cunning,  and  profoundly  secret — a  perplexing 
compound  of  the  sagacious  calculator  and 
the  headstrong  fanatic — with  a  large  navy, 
an  unrivalled  army,  and  a  prostrate  and  ap- 
proving nation,  what  is  there  which  he  may 
not  attempt,  and  might  not  achieve  ?  He 
never  abandons  an  idea  or  a  project ;  he  re- 
coils from  no  rashness ;  he  believes  in  no  im- 
possibility. Why  should  he?  After  the 
marvellous  past,  why  should  he  doubt  the 
future  ?  He  succeeded  in  the  coup  d*  Hat — 
why  should  he  fail  in  a  coup  de  main  exttri- 
eur  ?  He  believed  himself  destined  to  restore 
the  Empire :  he  has  restored  it.  He  believes 
himself  destined  to  recover  the  imperial  boun- 
dary line,  and  to  wipe  out  the  memory  of 
Waterloo  :  is  he  likely  to  shrink  from  the  ad- 
venture ?  It  is  said  that  he  admires  England 
and  her  institutions,  and  that  he  is  grateful 
for  the  kindness  and  protection  that  he  met 


with  while  among  us.  Both  we  believe  to 
be  true  ;  but  when  did  considerations  of  this 
sort  ever  restrain  a  politician  who  believes  in 
u  his  star  V 

One  other   feature  of  Louis  Napoleon's 
mind  must  be  noticed  before  we  can  be  in  a 
position  rightly  to  estimate  the  probabilities 
of  his  future  career.    He  is  a  close  and  ser- 
vile copyist  of  his  uncle.    He  has  studied 
Srofoundly  not  only  the  history  of  the  first 
fapoleon,  but  his  opinions  on  all  matters  of 
policy    and   administration.     He    believes, 
and  we  think  justly,  that  Napoleon  under- 
stood more  thoroughly  than  any  Frenchman 
of  his  day,  the  nature  of  the  government 
whicn   France   needed,  and  the  degree  of 
self-government  which    she  could  manage 
and  would  bear ;    that   his  sagacity  and 
justewe  d' esprit  on  nearly  all  subjects  of  ad- 
ministration approached  to  inspiration ;  and 
that,  if  he  treads  m  his  footsteps,  he  may  as- 
pire to  emulate  his  glory.     This  is  a  senti- 
ment eminently  misleading,  and  full  of  dan- 
ger.    The  talents  of  the  two  men  are  so 
wholly  different,  the  internal  condition  and, 
to  a  great  extent,  the  character  and  feelings 
of  the  nation  have  been  so  changed  by  thirty- 
five  years  of  peace  and  free  institutions,  that 
maxims  and  modes  of  proceedings  sound  and 
expedient  then,  may  be  utterly  inapplicable 
now.     The  dazzling  fame  and  the  wonderful 
sagacity  of  Napoleon  I.  may  be  the  ignis 
fatuus  which  will  lure  astray  Napoleon  111. 
to  discomfiture  and  ruin. 

The  words  of  Louis  Napoleon — that  is, 
his  public  announcements  and  professions — 
unhappily  can  never  be  relied  on  as  indica- 
tive of  his  intentions  ;  but  if  regarded  at  all 
must  be  interpreted  by  the  rule  of  contraries. 
By  repeated  and  most  flagrant  perjuries  be 
has  forfeited  all  reasonable  hope  of  being  be- 
lieved, even  when  he  speaks  with  sincerity 
and  truth.  Hence  when  he  proclaimed, 
"  L'Empire,  e'est  la  paix,"  we  are  reluct- 
antly compelled  to  put  the  announcement 
aside  as  conveying  no  meaning,  and  giving 
no  clue  to  his  real  views  and  purposes. 
Other  words,  however,  spoken  and  written  at 
earlier  times,  and  when  there  existed  no  di- 
rect or  immediate  motives  for  deception, 
may  afford  us  the  indication  we  desire  of  his 
habitual  ideas,  and  his  fixed,  permanent,  and 
long-matured  designs.  Now  we  know  that 
long  ago,  at  Ham  and  before,  he  repeatedly 
declared  his  belief,  that  he  was  destined  to 
restore  the  Empire,  and  to  recover  the  old 
boundaries  of  France.  We  know  that  be- 
fore the  Chamber  of  Peers  he  said,  that 
"  he  represented  a  principle,  a  cause,  and  a 
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defeat :  the  principle,  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people  as  opposed  to  legitimacy  ;  the  cause, 
the  Empire ;  the  defeat,  Waterloo."  We  | 
know  that  very  recently  he  held  up  as  Na- 
poleon's strongest  title  to  the  gratitude  of 
Frenchmen,  that  he  abdicated  rather  than 
consent  to  her  dismemberment  —  t.*.,  her  con- 
finement to  her  former  limits.  We  believe, 
too,  (we  cannot  say  we  know,  because  our 
information  is  at  one  remove  from  first  au- 
thority,) that  he  has  more  than  once  avowed 
to  his  intimates  his  determination  to  have  a 
page  of  history  to  himself,  and  his  idea  of 
realizing  his  ambitious  dream  by  an  achieve- 
ment which  no  one  since  William,  Duke  of 
Normandy,  has  attempted.  So  much  for 
his  language. 

His  immediate  and  obvious  interests  all  lie 
on  the  Ride  of  peace.     With  the  great  mass 
of  the  French  people  of  all  classes  any  war 
would  now  be  most  unpopular.     They  want 
rest ;  they  want  prosperity  ;  they  want  time 
to  devote  to  the  restoration  of  their  shatter- 
ed fortunes,  and  the  advancement  of  industry 
and  wealth.     They  dread  the  increased  tax- 
ation  which   war   would  inevitably   bring. 
The   more   reflective  among  them — and  in 
this  class  might  be  mentioned  some  of  the 
first  military  men  in  the  nation— deprecate 
a  war,  because  they  believe  it  would  be  a  war 
of  aggression ;  therefore,  probably,  a  war 
against  combined  Europe ;  therefore,  in  the 
end,  an  unsuccessful  one,  and  likely  to  be 
visited   with   heavy  retaliation  and  certain 
dismemberment.      The  ouvriers  know  that 
war  would  put  a  stop  to  much  of  the  public 
and  private  expenditure  which  now  causes 
their   prosperity.     The   commercial  classes 
hate  war  instinctively  as  well  as  rationally. 
The  railroads,  and  the  constant  intercourse 
they  have  encouraged,  and  the  extensive  in- 
termarriages, connections,  and  interlacing  of 
interests  which  this  intercourse  has  brought 
about — all  cry  out  loudly  and  powerfully  for 
peace,   especially  for   peace  with  England. 
The  turbulent  and  unprincipled  journalists, 
who  used  to  be  the  great  clamorers   for 
war,  and  the  mischief  makers  who  strove  to 
fan  every  trifling  misunderstapdiDg  into  a 
bloody  quarrel,  are  now  effectually  silenced. 
The  Emperor  is  well  aware  of  all  this ;  the 
enthusiastic  reception  of  his  pacific  speech 
at  Bordeaux  must  have  con6rmed  his  previ- 
ous knowledge  of  the  pacific  desires  of  the 
people ;  and  we  have  had  ample  opportuni- 
ties of  ascertaining  that  his  own  friends  and 
supporters  of  all  ranks  of  civilians,  depre- 
cate war  in  the  most  earnest  manner.    Louis 
•  Napoleon  is,  we  believe,  sincerely  desirous 


to  promote  the  interests  of  France,  and  per- 
fectly aware  that  a  war  would  be  most  in- 
imical to  those  interests.  He  also  per- 
ceives clearly  how  dangerous  and  impolitic 
it  would  be  for  himself  and  his  position ;  and 
he  has  more  than  once  repeated  the  argu- 
ment we  put  forth  more  than  a  year  ago 
when  urging  upon  him  a  pacific  policy,  viz., 
that  war  would  be  a  suicidal  folly  in  a  ci- 
vilian like  himself ;  for  that  an  unsuccessful 
war  would  destroy  him,  and  that  the  fruits 
of  a  successful  one  would  be  reaped  by  the 
general  who  led  it.  If,  therefore,  Louis 
Napoleon  is  guided  by  his  own  interests,  or 
by  nis  own  clear  perception  of  those  inter- 
ests, he  will  not  voluntarily  and  deliberately 
engage  in  war. 

But  we  must  take  into  account  not  only 
Louis  Napoleon' 8  interests,  but  his  passions. 
Now,  it  is  notorious  that  his  anger  is  vehe- 
mently excited  against  both  England  and 
Belgium,  and  for  the  same  reasons.  Both 
countries  harbor  his  personal  enemies  and  the 
refugees  from  his  tyranny ;  and  the  press  in 
both  countries  has  been  unmeasured  and  un- 
ceasing in  its  abuse  of  him.  Both  countries 
he  believes  to  be  centres  of  perpetual  plots 
against  his  government ;  and  if  he  supposed 
that  he  could  seize  the  conspirators  by  a  sudden 
inroad,  like  that  by  which  his  uncle  obtained 
possession  of  the  Duke  d'Enghein,  we  greatly 
question  whether  any  motive  of  decency  or 
prudence  could  restrain  him  from  making  the 
attempt.  In  the  case  of  Belgium,  too,  his 
irritation  is  shared  by  a  great  number  of  per- 
sons in  France  ;  and  with  the  French  nation 
the  strongest  motive  for  an  attack  on  Belgi- 
um would  not  be  the  territorial  aggrandize- 
ment, but  the  hunting  out  of  what  they  re- 
gard as  a  nest  of  calumniators  and  conspira- 
tors. 

Now  let  us  cast  a  hasty  glance  at  those 
peculiarities  of  Louis  Napoleon's  position 
which  may  leave  him  no  free  choice  as  to  the 
line  of  action  he  shall  adopt,  and  may  com- 
pel him  to  be  guided  neither  by  his  judg- 
ment, his  imagination,  nor  his  passions,  but 
by  his  necessities.  The  present  prosperity  of 
France  is  great,  and  the  revenue  is  improving, 
but  the  deficit  is  large,  and  the  public  ex- 
penditure on  a  most  extravagant  scale.  The> 
unfunded  debt  is  more  extensive  than  is  at 
all  safe,  and  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  a  loan 
could  be  easily  negotiated,  at  least  in  the 
open  market  of  the  world.  Embarrassed 
finances,  though  in  one  point  of  Yiew  they  may 
make  war  difficult,  may,  on  the  other  hand, 
drive  the  Emperor  into  some  rash  and  dea* 
perate  step  to  rehabilitate  them.    & 
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an  enemy's  country  can  be  made  to  support 
itself ;  and  a  triumphant  army  abroad,  besides 
the  possibility  of  levying  tribute  and  indem- 
nity, it  might  be  hoped,  would  cost  less  than 
an  unemployed  but  fully  equipped  army  at 
home.  This  may  not  be  a  very  wise  or  sound 
speculation ;  but  we  know  that  men  in  pecu- 
niary difficulties  are  notoriously  adventurous 
and  wild  ;  and  something  must  be  done  soon 
to  bring  expenditure  and  revenue  to  a  bal- 
ance. 

But  the  real  difficulty  lies  with  the  army. 
Res  dura  et  regni  novitas  may  compel  the 
Emperor  to  do  what,  if  left  to  himself,  and  if 
omnipotent,  he  would  most  desire  to  avoid. 
Though  it  is  not  true  that  he  relies  solely  on 
the  army ;  though  his  hold  over  the  affections 
and  wishes  of  the  nation  is  general  and  strong ; 
yet  it  is  unquestionably  to  the  army  in  the 
first  instance  that  he  owes  his  elevation ;  the 
army  is  now  the  active  agent  in  all  political 
movements  ;  and  he  must  content  the  army 
if  he  wishes  to  retain  bis  power.     It  is  ex- 
ceedingly   numerous,    reaching    to    nearly 
400,000  men  of  all  arms.     Of  these,  Algeria 
employs  at  the  outside  80,000,   and  Rome 
20,000.     The  remainder  are  either  employed 
as  policemen,  or  are  not  employed  at  all. 
N ow,  the  members  of  every  profession  wish 
for  occupation :  no  man  likes  to  rust  away  ; 
and  the  members  of  the  military  profession 
long,  in  addition,  for  prize-money,  and  pro- 
motion, and  adventure.     Only  a  very  limited 
number  of  them  can  be  satisfied  and  kept 
quiet  with  decorations  and  pecuniary  advan- 
tage ;  the  others  become  only  the  more  rest- 
less, envious,  and  ambitious.     If  we  except 
a  few  of  the  older  and  wiser  generals,  the 
army  as  a  whole  desires  war.     It  cannot  be 
otherwise :  it  is  natural :  it  is  notorious.  Part 
of  the  army  is  already  disaffected,  and  can 
only  be  restored  to  and  retained  in  its  allegi- 
ance by  the  lucrative  and  tempting  prospects 
which  war  holds  out.     If  the  President  re- 
duced the  army  to  such  a  number  as  could 
be  fully  employed  in  Algeria,  Italy,  and  at 
home,  he  might  keep  his  hold  upon  it  without 
war,  but  he  would  make  irreconcilable  ene- 
mies of  the  officers  who  were  thus  reduced 
to  half-pay.     If  he  retains  the  army  at  its 
present  or  nearly  its  present  magnitude,  he 
must,  in  order  to  satisfy  it,  and  to  regain  and 
enforce  his  hold  upon  its  affections  or  adhe- 
rence, employ  it.     He  must  engage  in  war, 
whatever  be  its  dangers,  at  home  or  abroad. 
When  placed,  as  he  must  soon  be,  between 
the  alternatives  of  disgusting  the  people  by 
war,  or  disgusting  the  army  by  peace,    he 
mast  choose  the  former ;  for  the  army  might 


defend  him  against  the  people ;  the  people 
could  never  defend  him  against  the  army. 
The  people  would  be  passive  :  the  army 
would  be  active. 

The  army  is  even  now  notoriously  restless 
and  dissatisfied.  The  A  lgerine  regiments  are 
inclined  to  the  Orleans  family ;  many  of  those 
at  home  are  strongly  infected  with  Republi- 
can or  Socialist  opinions  ; — a  war,  especially 
a  sudden,  dashing,  and  successful  war,  would 
at  once  rally  them  all  to  the  imperial  regime. 
Louis  Napoleon  knows  all  this  well.  He  will 
not  like  to  be  forced  or  hurried  ;  and  war  may 
probably  be  his  last  card,  but  it  is  one  which, 
sooner  or  later,  he  must  play.  His  only  se- 
curity, and  ours,  would  be  in  a  disbanding 
of  70,000  of  the  most  disaffected  troops,  and 
the  suspension  or  great  reduction  of  the  con- 
scription/or the  next  two  years.  If  he  does 
not  do  this  we  may  look  out  for  the  only 
other  resource. 

But  Louis  Napoleon  may  not  only  be  dri- 
ven to  war  as  a  matter  of  necessary  policy, 
which,  if  successful,  would  consolidate  his 
throne,  and  even  if  not  immediately  or  brill- 
iantly so,  would  postpone  his  dangers ; — he 
may  be  driven  to  it,  if  his  fortunes  become 
gloomy,  and  failure  and  destruction  threaten 
him  at  home.  If  he  sees  his  power  slipping 
from  under  him,  he  is  exactly  the  man  to 
make  a  desperate,  even  an  absurdly  wild  at- 
tempt to  recover  it,  by  a  sudden  attack  upon 
England.  If  such  an  attempt  should  be  tem- 
porarily successful,  or  even  brilliant  in  its 
failure,  it  would  give  him  a  new  lease  of  pow- 
er : — if  otherwise,  it  would,  as  he  well  knows, 
dazzle  the  excitable  and  jealous  fancies  of  the 
French,  and  impart  a  sort  of  lurid  and  gran- 
diose lustre  to  his  fall.  At  all  events,  if  a 
landing  were  effected,  and  a  serious  amount 
of  injury  inflicted,  (as  could  scarcely  fail  to 
be  the  case,)  he  would  have  gratified  one 
passion  of  his  morbid  mind,  and  have  gained 
a  gaudy,  though  a  stained  and  disgraceful 
"  page  of  history  to  himself." 

To  sum  up  the  whole.  All  the  obvious 
and  well  understood  interests  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon dictate  to  him  the  preservation  of  peace, 
and  the  direction  of  all  his  energies  to  the 
development  of  the  commerce,  internal  indus- 
try, and  general  resources  of  France ;  and  he 
himself  is  perfectly,  coolly,  and  avowedly 
aware  of  this.  But  he  believes  that,  sooner 
or  later,  his  destiny  is  war ;  he  is  conscious 
also  that  the  necessities  of  his  position  may 
leave  him  no  choice  in  the  matter;  and, 
finally,  desperation  may  drive  him  to  what 
prudence  would  peremptorily  forbid. 
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ON    HEREDITABY    MISFORTUNE    Df     CERTAIN  FAMILIE& 

u  Ladit  in  hnmanU  diving  poteatia  »bna, 
Et  eartsm  proton*  rix  habat  bora  Adam." 

Onow 
"Shovld  no  diaaaao  thy  torpid  -roint  inrada, 
Nor  molanoholy^i  phantom*  haunt  thy  ihada  ; 
Yot  hops  not  lit*  from  grltf  or  danger  (no,  » 

Nor  think  tha  doom  of  man  rtttri'd  for  thaa." 

Dm.  Jonson.    Vmnitf  of  Human  WitUs. 

"  The  world  ii  foil  of  ttranfa  Yiaiaaitodaa." 
M  Man  art  th«  sport  of  oireomttaooM,  whon 
Tha  ouowmtinow  aaam  tha  ■port  of  man." 

Lob*  Btboh. 


Many  people  fancy,  or  try  to  persuade 
themselves,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
good  or  bad  luck.  The  words  are  simple, 
colloquial,  intelligible,  of  honest  Saxon  de- 
scent, and  as  much  in  use  as  any  in  our  lan- 
guage. But  there  are  stiff,  prim  objectors, 
who  affect  to  be  shocked  when  these  terms 
are  applied  to  the  affairs  of  men.  They  start 
as  if  piety  was  invaded,  and  the  doctrine  of 
predestination  making  insidious  approaches 
under  a  masked  battery.  According  to  their 
orthodoxy  the  events  of  every  man  s  life  are 
in  his  own  hands,  to  be  regulated  by  his  own 
conduct.  If  he  is  in  the  right  course  he  will 
succeed.  If  he  has  strayed  into  a  wrong 
path  he  will  fail.  The  wise  man  cannot  miss 
the  mark,  which  the  fool  can  never  approach. 
Actions  govern  fate.  "  Fate,"  says  the  great- 
est of  modern  poets,  in  1823,  "  is  a  good  ex- 
cuse for  our  own  will."  Home,  the  author 
of  Douglas  (and  a  clergyman  besides),  many 
years  before,  wrote  and  printed  in  the  first 
edition  of  his  tragedy  that  circumstances 
could  be  controlled  by  determination,  and 

that 

"  Persistive  wisdom  is  the  fale  of  man." 

But  he  raised  an  outcry  under  which  he 
quailed,  and  in  the  next  edition  expunged  the 
line,  and  explained  away  the  hypothesis.  A 
theory  such  as  this  is  plausible  as  well  as 
wholesome,  if  it  could  be  carried  out  to  a 
logical  or  practical  conclusion.  But  it  breaks 
down  before  arriving  at  either.  Daily  expe- 
rience, the  authority  of  history,  and  above 
all,  the  study  of  the  inspired  writings,  teach 
us  that  it  is  impossible.  Le  Sage  (in  "  Gil 
Bias")  quotes  from  an  anonymous  Pope,  who 


says,  "  Quand  il  vous  arrivera  quelque  grand 
malheur  examinez  vous  bien,  et  vous  verrez 
qu'il  y  aura touj  ours  un  peudevotrefaute" — 
"  Whenever  any  heavy  misfortune  happens  to 
you  examine  yourself  well,  and  you  will  be  sure 
to  find  that  it  is  in  some  measure  your  own 
fault."  With  all  deference  to  his  Holiness, 
his  dictum  will  encounter  many  dissentient 
voices.  Reader,  were  you  ever  in  a  house 
when  the  next  room  lodger  set  fire  to  his  cur- 
tains by  reading  in  bed,  and  burnt  you  out 
in  a  mortal  terror,  with  the  loss  of  all  your 
moveables  ?  Were  you  ever  upset  with  the 
fracture  of  ribs,  arms,  or  legs,  in  a  stage 
coach,  or  a  railway  train,  by  the  wilful  care- 
lessness of  the  conductors  ?  Were  you  ever 
gored  by  a  bull,  bit  by  a  mad  dog,  or  shot  by 
an  unskilful  sportsman  when  you  were  walk- 
ing in  the  fields  ?  Were  you  ever  assaulted, 
plundered,  and  thrown  into  a  ditch  by  three 
footpads,  when  you  were  sauntering  in  a  se- 
cluded lane,  full  of  gentle  aspirations,  and  en- 
joying the  tranquillity  of  the  evening  ?  Were 
you  eve*  run  over  by  an  omnibus  when  you 
were  not  crossing  a  crowded  thoroughfare, 
but  trying  hard  to  keep  out  of  the  way  ? 
Were  you  ever  arrested  in  mistake  for  ano- 
ther, or  subpoenaed  on  a  trial  in  a  case  of 
which  you  knew  nothing,  when  you  were  just 
setting  out  on  a  most  important  journey  ? 
Did  your  carriage  ever  break  down  when 
half-an-hour  would  have  enabled  you  to  pre- 
vent a  weak  relative  from  making  a  foolish 
will  ?  Did  you  ever  get  your  eye  knocked 
out  by  astone  intended  for  some  one  else? 
Were  you  ever  injured  in  purse  or  reputation 
I  by  evil  reports  which  had  no  shadow  of  a 
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basis  ?  Did  you  ever  suffer  from  a  treache- 
rous friend,  a  scolding  wife,  an  insolvent,  part- 
ner, or  an  extravagant  son?  Were  you  ever 
more  than  half  killed,  and  your  constitution 
ruined  by  a  physician  who  mistook  your  case, 
or  by  a  ruthless  surgeon  who  treated  you  aa 
a  subject  to  try  experiments  on  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  science?  All  these  are  among 
the  severer  casualties  of  existence  ;  some  or 
other  of  them  happen  almost  daily,  but  what 
reasoning  will  convince  the  sufferer  that  he 
has  helped  to  bring  them  on  himself  ?  A 
satirical  poet,  in  summing  up  a  list  of  second 
and  third  class  annoyances,  arising  from  the 
proceedings  of  others,  observes  justly, 

u These  are  paltry  things,  and  y« 

I've  scarcely  seen  the  roan  they  did  not  fret." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  we  sometimes  pro- 
duce our  own  miscarriages  by  wilfulness, 
want  of  judgment,  unsteadiness  in  principle, 
or  by  not  knowing  when  and  how  to  seize  the 
favoring  opportunity.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  our  ablest  efforts  are  often  rendered 
abortive  by  a  counter-  tide  of  disaster  we  have 
not  set  flowing,  and  which  we  can  neither 
stem  nor  turn.  For  purposes  we  are  unable 
to  fathom,  the  presiding  provider.ee  which 
governs  the  universe  dispenses  or  withholds 
the  blessings  of  temporal  prosperity  without 
reference  to  personal  character.  The  good 
are  often  hunted  by  calamity,  while  the  bad 
appear  to  be  selected  as  the  special  favorites  of 
fortune.  Some  cannot  succeed  by  any  effort 
of  genius  or  virtue,  while  others  are  impervi- 
ous to  failure,  although  not  distinguished  by 
superior  talent  or  integrity.  It  is  better  to 
study  and  draw  profit  from  this  lesson  than 
to  cavil  on  the  causes  by  which  it  is  produced. 
As  long  as  human  nature  exists  under  its 
present  construction,  so  long  will  human  be- 
ings believe  in  the  predominant  influence  of 
what  all  understand  when  they  apply  the 
terms,  lucky  and  unlucky,  to  particular  fami- 
lies, individuals,  or  transactions.  They  are 
not  led  to  this  by  any  want  of  proper  notions 
on  the  subject  of  religion ;  neither  do  they 
build  temples  to  the  Goddess  Fortune,  nor 
hold  faith  with  the  Pagan  doctrine  that  Clo- 
tho,  Lachesis  and  Atropos  regulate  the  des- 
tinies of  mortals,  as  laid  down  in  the  ancient 
mythology.  We  have  volunteered  these  few 
words  of  explanation  as  a  preliminary  defence, 
to  prevent  the  ultra-pious  from  being  scan- 
dalized, to  avoid  misinterpretation  when  we 
use  common  expressions  in  their  ordinary 
sense,  and  to  anticipate  and  disarm  the  pos- 
sible charge  of  disseminating  heterodox  opi- 
nions.   Lord  Littleton,  in  the  preface  to  his 
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"Dialogues  of  the  Dead,"  quotes  a  very  ap- 
posite passage  from  certain  Italian  writers, 
"  Se  avessi  nominato  Fato,  Fortuna,  Destino, 
Elysio,  Stige,  etc.,  sono  scherii  di  senna  po- 
etica,  non  sentiment!  di  animo  caltolico."  "  If 
I  have  named  fate,  Fortune,  Destiny,  Ely- 
sium, Styx,  (fee,  they  are  only  the  sports  of 
a  poetical  pen,  not  the  sentiments  of  a  catho- 
lic mind." 

A  De  Moivre  calculates  with  mathematical 
nicety  what  he  calls  "the  doctrine  of  chances." 
Experience  falsifies  the  calculation  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten.  The  profound  arithmeti- 
cian tells  you,  that  if  you  take  the  dice  in 
your  hand  it  is  thirty  to  one  against  your 
throwing  a  particular  number,  and  a  hundred 
to  one  against  your  repeating  the  same  throw 
three  times  in  succession,  and  so  on  in  an 
augmenting  ratio.  You  take  the  dice  and 
throw.  At  the  first  east  up  comes  the  un- 
likely number,  and  you  repeat  it  eleven  times 
■unning.  Away  goes  the  calculation,  but 
neither  he  nor  you  can  explain  the  agency  by 
which  it  is  foiled.  And  thus  it  is  from  the 
veriest  trifles  up  to  the  gravest  avocations  of 
life.  Fortune  decides  everything  ;  and  what 
we  mean  to  convey  by  fortune  is  well  ex- 
pressed in  the  closing  sentence  of  the  histo- 
rian of  the  Peninsular  War, "  that  name  for 
the  combinations  of  infinite  power,  without 
whose  aid  the  designs  of  man  are  as  bubbles 
on  a  troubled  ocean."  Shakspeare  conveys 
the  same  meaning  in  two  impressive  lines — 

"  Tliere  is  a  Providence  that  ensues  our  ends, 
Rough  hew  them  as  we  will." 

Cardinal  Mazarin  would  never  employ  a 
general  proverbially  unfortunate,  no  matter 
how  strongly  recommended  or  how  evident 
his  capability.  With  him  luck  was  all,  talent 
nothing,  if  linked  to  an  unpropitious  star.  His 
great  predecessor,  Richelieu,  thought  differ- 
ently. His  favorite  maxim  was,  "  an  unfor- 
tunate and  imprudent  person  are  synony- 
mous terms."  Juvenal  said  the  same  thing 
long  before  him:  "Nullum  numen  abest,  si 
sit  prudentia."  The  rule  may  hold  good  in 
general,  but  it  abounds  with  exceptions. 
Thousands  dislike  commencing  any  impor- 
tant undertaking  on  a  Friday.  Many  strong 
minds  (Cromwell  included)  have  believed  that 
particular  days  had  a  particular  influence  on 
their  fortunes.  Uneven  numbers  are  more 
popular  than  even  ones.  A  superstitious,  or 
religious  origin  may  be  claimed  for  this  pre- 
ference. Virgil  assures  us  that  "  Numero 
Deus  impare  gaudet."*  Superstitious  fan- 
cies are  not  of  necessity  linked  with  weak- 
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ness  or  want  of  courage.  No  one  can  doubt 
the  bravery  of  Marshal  Saxe,  yet  it  was  said 
of  him  that  he  always  looked  under  his  bed 
every  night,  and  locked  his  chamber  door. 
He  had  a  peculiar  horror  of  cats  or  other  noc- 
turnal intruders.  Cumberland,  a  very  moral 
writer,  makes  one  of  the7  characters  in  his 
most  popular  comedy  deliver  himself  as  fol- 
lows, on 'the  subject  of  perpetual  ill  luck. 
The  speaker  had  not  changed  his  sex  like 
Tiresias,  but  he  had  shifted  his  character  as 
often  as  Proteus  did  his  form.  He  is  a  rogue, 
but  he  reasons  from  experience.  "  It  is  not 
upon  slight  grounds,"  says  he,  "  that  I  de- 
spair. There  had  used  to  be  a  livelihood  to 
be  picked  up  in  this  country,  both  for  the  ho- 
nest and  dishonest.  I  have  tried  each  walk, 
and  am  likely  to  starve  at  last ;  there  is  not 
a  point  to  which  the  art  and  faculty  of  man 
can  turn  that  I  have  not  set  mine  to,  hut  in  vain; 
I  am  beat  through  every  quarter  of  the  cqm- 

Eass.  I  have  blustered  for  prerogative,  I 
ave  bellowed  for  freedom,  I  have  offered  to 
serve  my  country,  I  have  engaged  to  betray 
it  Why  I  have  talked  treason,  writ  treason, 
and  if  a  man  can't  live  by  that,  he  can  live  by 
nothing.  Here  I  set  up  as  a  bookseller,  and 
people  leave  off  reading  immediately.  If  I 
was  to  turn  butcher  I  believe  o'  my  conscience 
they'd  leave  off  eating." 

Sylla  assumed  the  surname  of  Felix,  or  the 
Fortunate.  Napoleon  considered  himself  the 
chosen  favorite  of  destiny,  and  christened 
Massena,  one  of  his  ablest  marshals,  "  L* En- 
fant gate  do  la  Fortune."  Cicero,  when  he 
proposed  Pompey  to  the  Roman  senate  to 
undertake  the  war  against  the  pirates  who 
had  nearly  annihilated  the  naval  power  of  the 
republic  in  the  Mediterranean,  recommended 
him  as  "  semper  felix,"  always  lucky,  before 
he  spake  of  his  superior  abilities  or  experi- 
ence. The  prestige  of  success  alone  sur- 
mounts many  difficulties.  Ascending  from 
those  named  to  much  higher  authonty,  we 
find  it  written  in  the  Psalms  (Prayer-book 
version),  "  We  have  wished  you  good  luck, 
ye  that  are  of  the  house  of  the  Lord." 

The  heathens  treated  their  chosen  deities 
with  marked  disrespect.  The  private  history  of 
the  court  of  Olympus  is  certainly  neither 
edifying  nor  exemplary ;  nevertheless,  it  seems 
inconsistent  that  mankind  should  not  be  held 
more  in  awe  by  those  beings,  in  whose  divine 
attributes  they  affected  to  believe,  and  to 
whom  they  went  through  the  external  mocke- 
ry of  offering  sacrifices.  The  old  Greek  poet 
•  takes  them  to  task  roundly,  who  says, — "The 
gods  are  disgraced  by  the  prosperity  of  the 


wicked."*  Seneca  repeats  the  sentiment  in 
speaking  of  Sylla — "Deorum  crimen,  Sylla 
tarn  felix" — "The  gods  were  criminal  in  al- 
lowing Sylla  to  be  so  fortunate."  Cicero  also 
declares,  that  the  lasting  good  fortune  of 
Harpalus,  a  successful  pirate,  bore  testimony 
against  the  gods.  Lucan  depreciates  the 
popular  immortals  to  enhance  his  compliment 
to  Cato  of  Utica. 

"  Victrix  causa  diis  placuit,  sed  victa  Catoni."f 
"The  gods  and  Cato  did  in  this  divide: 
Thev  chose  the  conquering — he  the  conquered 
iide." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Cicero  had  a 
clear  idea  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
of  one  omnipotent  intelligence.  When  he 
wrote,  he  must  have  felt  the  utter  absurdity 
of  the  existing  system.  Lucan,  an  avowed 
heathen,  has  recorded  his  own  internal  con- 
viction in  another  very  impressive  passage, 
which  is  often  quoted : — 

"  Estne  Dei  sedes  nini  terra,  et  pontus,  et  aer, . 
Et  ccelum,  et  virtus  ?    Superos  quid  q  use  rim  us 

ultra  ? 
Jupiter  est,  quodcunque  vides  quocunque  mo- 

veris." 

"Is  there  any  other  seat  of  the  Divinity 
than  the  earth,  the  sea  and  air,  the  heavens 
and  virtue  ?  Why  do  we  seek  for  God  be- 
yond ?  He  is  whatever  you  see ;  He  is 
wherever  you  move."  These  contradictions 
are  remarkable,  but  many  parallel  cases  may 
be  readily  produced  from  the  ancient  writers. 
They  appear  to  have  looked  upon  their  own 
received  mythology  as  an  ingenious  allegory. 

History  shows  how  misfortune  has  dogged 
the  steps  of  certain  families  for  many  succeed- 
ing generations.  For  eminent  examples,  let 
us  trace  down  the  annals  of  three  royal 
houses.  The  successors  of  Charlemagne,  or 
Carlovingian  kings,  who  occupied  the  throne 
of  France  for  one  hundred  and  seventy- three 
years;  the  race  of  Stuart,  who  reigned  in 
Scotland  and  England  for  three  hundred  and 
forty-three  years;  and  the  second  line  of 
Valois,  succeeded  by  the  collateral  branches 
of  Bourbon  and  Bourbon- Orleans,  who  num- 
bered, jointly,  thirteen  French  sovereigns, 
extending  over  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  years,  counting  from  the  accession  of 
Francis  1.  to  the  deposition  of  Louis  Philippe. 

•  0£ov  £'ovSi$ogv  roou£  xaxoug  SvdajfAovfffv. 

f  Lucan's  Latinity  is  certainly  good  for  a  Span 
iard,  and  his  poem  very  creditable  to  a  very  young 
man.  Had  he  lived,  he  might  have  ranked  among 
the  best  writers  of  the  Augustan  age,  in  spite  of  the 
sentence  of  Scaliger,  who  says,  he  barks  rather  than 
sings. 
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Charlemagne  was  a  great  man,  a  great 
conqueror,  and  a  most  successful  monarch. 
He  consolidated  and  left  a  mighty  empire  to 
his  posterity,  of  whom  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
whether  they  are  most  remarkable  for  their 
misfortunes  or  their  unworlhiness.    Louis  the 
Meek,  only  son  of  Charlemagne,  was  fitter 
for  the  cowl  than  the  sceptre.     He  was  a 
melancholy,  subdued  religionist,  who  never 
smiled.    His  court  resembled  an  hospital.  His 
life  (like  that  of  Henry  II.  of  England)  was 
embittered  by  the  disobedience  of  his  child- 
ren ;  in  the  course  of  these  domestic  quarrels 
he  was  twice  deposed,  and  finally  died  for 
want  of  food,  in  consequence  of  a  supersti- 
tious panic.     His  son  and  successor,  Charles 
the  Bald,  was  poisoned  by  Sedecias,  his  Jew- 
ish physician,  and  died  in  a  miserable  hut, 
while  crossing   Mont   Cenis.      During   this 
reign  a  remarkable  plague  of  locusts  occurred 
in  France.  Louis  the  Stutterer,  son  of  Charles 
the  Bald,  reigned  only  eighteen  months,  when 
he  too  was  carried  off  by  poison.     Charles, 
King  of  Aquitaine,  brother  to  the  Stutterer, 
was  killed  by  a  blow  on  the  head,  from  a 
nobleman  named  Albuin,  whom,  for  an  idle 
frolic,  he  sought  to  terrify  in  a  childish  dis- 
guise.    Louis  III.  and  Carloman,  sons  of  the 
Stutterer,  were  crowned  together  on  the  death 
of  their  father.    Both  died  before  either  had 
reached  the  early  age  of  twenty-  two.  The  death 
of  Louis  is  attributed  to  two  causes,  poison  and 
an  accident.    Some  historians  say,  that  riding 
through  the  streets  of  Tours,  he  pursued  a 
handsome   girl,   the   daughter  of  a   citizen 
named  Germond.     She  escaped  from  him  in 
terror,  by  a  low  and  narrow  gateway ;  the 
king  endeavored  to  force  his  horse  through, 
broke  his  back   and   died.     Carloman   was 
killed  by  the  spear  of  one  of  his  attendants, 
aimed  at  a  wild  boar.     It  pierced  his  thigh, 
and  in  a  few  days  deprived  him  of  his  crown 
and  life.     In  his  dying  moments  he  had  the 
generosity  to  screen  from  the  mistaken  resent- 
ment of  the  public  his  unfortunate  domestic, 
by  imputing  his  wound  to  the  rage  of  the 
animal  he  pursued.     Charles  the  Fat,   the 
next  king  of  the  race  of  Charlemagne,  but 
not  the  direct  heir  to  the  throne,  was  set  aside 
for  utter  incapacity  within  four  years,  and 
reduced  to  such  a  state  of  indigence,  that  he 
was  left  without  a  single  servant,  or  the  com- 
mon necessaries  of  life.     Luitprand,  Bishop 
of  Mayence,  relieved  his  immediate  wants ; 
and  Arnulf,  his  successful  competitor,  ac- 
corded him  a  scanty  pension ;  but  he  perished 
shortly  under  the  combined  evils  of  indigence, 
grief  and   violenee.      Charles   the    Simple, 
posthumous  son  of  Louis  the  Stammerer, 


succeeded  on  the  death  of  Eudes,  who  was 
not  a  scion  of  the  family.  After  reigning 
nearly  thirty  years,  Chama  was  imprisoned 
at  Peronne,  where  he  wsi  put  to  death  by 
Herbert,  Count  de  Vermandois.  Louis  IV., 
called  the  Stranger,  from  having  been  edu- 
cated in  England,  succeeded  his  father  the 
Simple.  He  was  killed,  when  hunting,  by  a 
fall  from  his  horse.  His  son,  Lothaire,  and 
grandson,  Louis  V.,  or  the  Slothful,  were 
both  poisoned  by  their  wives,  for  presuming 
to  pay  too  much  attention  to  their  little  indis- 
cretions. The  Sluggard  was  the  last  of  the 
Carlovingian  monarchy.  His  uncle,  Charles, 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  survived  him,  the  only 
remaining  representative  of  the  blood  of 
Charlemagne.  His  character  was  so  worth- 
less and  contemptible,  that  the  nobles  unan- 
imously excluded  him  from  the  crown,  to 
which  Hugh  Capet  was  as  unanimously 
elected.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  French 
historians,  that  the  epithets  given  to  the 
princes  of  the  Carlovingian  race,  were  almost 
all  expressive  of  the  contemptuous  light  in 
which  that  family  was  held  by  the  people 
over  whom  they  reigned.  It  would  seem  as 
if  they  assisted  lineal  misfortune  by  lineal 
imbecility  and  ill  conduct.* 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  house  of  Stuart. 
Robert  II.,  the  first  sovereign  of  that  family, 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Scotland  on  the 
death  of  David  (Bruce)  II.  without  issue. 
Robert  was  the  son  of  Margery,  daughter  of 
the  great  liberator  of  his  country,  Robert 
Bruce,  and  his  direct  representative  in  default 
of  male  descendants.  The  lineage  sprang 
from  the  Anglo-Norman  race  of  Fit*- Alan. 
This  pedigree  has  been  distinctly  traced  by 
late  antiquaries,  lo  the  suppression  of  many 
fabulous  legends.  The  surname  of  Stewart, 
or  Stuart  (it  is  spelt  both  ways  by  learned 
authorities),  supplanted  that  of  Fitz-Alan, 
in  virtue  of  the  dignity  of  seneschal,  or  stew- 
ard of  the  royal  household,  which  had  become 
hereditary  in  the  family.  Robert  II.  reigned 
nineteen  years,  without  any  signal  disaster ; 
and  though  not  possessed  of  brilliant  talents, 
or  much  personal  activity,  was  a  reasonably 
good  monarch,  and,  on  the  whole,  better  and 
more  fortunate  than  many  of  his  successors. 
Robert  III.  died  of  a  broken  heart,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  murder  of  his  eldest  and  the 
captivity  of  his  second  son.  David,  Duke  of 
Rothsay,  and  Prince  Royal  of  Scotland,  was 

*  The  surname  of  Capet  may  be  derived  from 
the  Latin  word  Caput,  as  the  founder  of  a  dynas- 
ty ;  from  a  cap  called  "Capet,"  which  he  mtro- 
,  duced ;  or  from  his  having  a  very  large  bead. 
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confined  in  the  palace  of  Falkland,  and  cruelly 
starved  to  death,  through  the  machinations 
of  bis  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Albany.  James, 
his  younger  brother,  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
after  a  long  imprisonment  in  England.  He 
put  to  death,  under  judicial  prosecutions, 
several  of  his  nearest  kindred;  and  was  mur- 
dered in  a  conspiracy,  headed  by  his  uncle, 
Walter  Earl  of  Athol,  who,  for  perpetrating 
this  act  of  regicide,  was  executed  with  dread- 
ful tortures.  James  II.  was  killed  by  the 
bursting  of  acannon,  at  the  siege  of  Roxburgh 
Castle,  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  called  James  with  the  fiery  face,  from 
a  red  spot  which  disfigured  his  otherwise 
handsome  countenance.  But  he  merited  the 
title  of  fiery  more  justly  from  the  natural 
violence  of  his  temper,  which  led  him  to  slay 
the  Earl  of  Douglas  with  his  own  hand,  and 
under  his  own  roof,  at  Stirling  Castle ; 
much  after  the  manner  in  which  the  Roman 
Emperor,  Valentinius  IIL,  assassinated  his 
great  general  and  deliverer,  iEtius,  in  a  pri- 
vate conference.  James  III.,  flying  from  a 
battle  with  his  rebellious  nobles,  his  horse 
started  at  the  sight  of  a  woman  drawing 
water  at  a  well,  and  threw  him  to  the  ground. 
He  was  borne  into  the  neighboring  mill,  and 
incautiously  proclaimed  his  name  and  quali- 
ties. Some  of  the  enemy  who  followed  en- 
tered the  hut,  recognized  and  slew  their  mon- 
arch, whose  body  was  never  found,  neither 
were  the  murderers  ever  identified.  He  was 
a  weak  and  unfortunate,  rather  than  a  bad 
sovereign,  although  suspicions  rest  on  his 
memory,  of  having  participated  in  the  death 
of  his  brother,  the  Earl  of  Marr.  James  IV., 
his  son  and  successor,  was  forced  into  the 
rebellion  against  his  father ;  as  a  penance  for 
which,  he  ever  after  wore  an  iron  belt  next 
to  his  body.  He  fell,  in  the  forty-first  year 
of  his  age,  and  twenty- sixth  of  his  reign, 
with  all  his  principal  peers  and  knights,  on 
the  fatal  field  of  Flodden.  His  death  in  this 
battle  was  long  disbelieved  and  disputed  by 
the  Scottish  chroniclers ;  but  the  accuracy  of 
modern  research  has  placed  it  beyond  an  "  his- 
toric doubt."  James  V.  died  of  vexation  for 
the  ruin  and  dispersion"of  his  army  at  Solway 
Moss — he  was  then  only  thirty  years  of  age. 
His  two  male  children  had  expired  within 
a  few  days  of  each  other  in  the  preceding 
year.  His  last  words,  on  being  told,  when 
on  his  death  bed,  that  his  queen  was  deliv- 
ered of  a  daughter,  were  long  remembered 
and  often  repeated — "  The  crown  came  with 
a  lass,  and  it  will  go  with  a  lass."  Mury 
Stuart,  a  widow  before  her  nineteenth  year, 
was  deposed  and  imprisoned  by  her  own  sub- 


jects, and  compelled  to  take  shelter  in  Eng- 
land, where  she  was  beheaded,  after  a  length- 
ened captivity,  by  her  rival,  Elizabeth.  The 
fretful  valetudinarian,  Pope,  called  his  life  "a 
long  disease."  The  existence  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots  may  be  designated  one  accumulated 
calamity,  with  scarcely  an  interval  of  enjoy- 
ment, after  she  grew  to  womanhood.  Hen- 
ry Stuart,  Lord  Darnley,  her  cousin  and  sec- 
ond husband,  was  blown  up  by  conspirators 
in  his  own  country  residence,  near  Edinburgh. 
In  the  person  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  and 
first  of  England,  the  only  child  of  Mary,  the 
hereditary  claim  to  family  misfortune  appears 
to  have  been  suspended  for  a  time,  to  descend 
with  increased  weight  upon  his  posterity. 
But  James  sustained  the  domestic  affliction 
of  losing  his  eldest  son,  and  heir  apparent, 
Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  whose  earl?  death 
extinguished  a  brilliant  promise,  and  whose 
dawning  excellences  might  (had  it  been  so 
permitted)  have  removed  the  ban  from  his 
house.  The  unhappy  father  was  even  ac- 
cused of  hastening  the  end  of  his  son,  from 
jealousy ;  and  his  own  demise  has  been  im- 
puted to  poison,  through  his  favorite,  Villiers, 
the  first  Duke  of  Buckingham.  But  neither 
of  these  charges  rest  on  sufficient  grounds. 
We  are  not  to  believe  such  secret  histories 
as  that  of  Sir  Anthony  Weldon.  Elizabeth, 
Queen  of  Bohemia,  daughter  of  James  I., 
and  direct  ancestress  of  the  house  of  Bruns- 
wick, was  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  prin- 
cesses that  ever  lived.  Her  life  reads  more 
like  a  romance  than  a  reality.  The  sufferings, 
privations,  and  domestic  afflictions  she  en- 
dured, are  almost  equal  to  those  of  her  grand- 
mother, except  that  she  was  not  brought  to 
a  violent  end,  but  lingered  through  a  neglect- 
ed old  age,  in  obscurity  and  dependence. 
Of  the  two  lols,  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is 
the  less  enviable.  Charles  I.,  after  a  stormy 
life,  in  a  great  measure  produced  by  his  own 
obstinacy,  perished  on  a  scaffold.  With  all 
our  monarchical  propensities,  we  hesitate  to 
call  him  a  martyr.  Charles  II.  endured  ten 
years  of  poverty  and  exile  without  reform ; 
returned,  set  an  example  of  unmatched  prof- 
ligacy, equally  regardless  of  national  honor 
or  private  reputation,  and  died  suddenly  of 
apoplexy,  without  time  for  reform  or  repent- 
ence.  Bishop  Burnet  states,  in  his  history 
of  his  own  times,  "  that  there  were  apparent 
suspicions  of  his  having  been  poisoned. n 
Churchill  echoes  the  opinion,  and  points  di- 
rectly at  the  object  of  suspicion  ;  but  a  pro- 
fessed political  satirist  is  always  doubtful  au- 
thority. He  sums  up  his  biting  pbflrpptc 
against  the  Merry  Monarch,  thua> 
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"  To  Clown  the  whole,  scorning;  the  pnhlic  good, 
Which  through  hit  reign  he  little  understood, 
Or  little  heeded,  with  too  narrow  aim. 
He  re-asaomed  a  bigot  brother's  claim ; 
And  having  made  time-serving  senates  bow, 
Suddenly  died — that  brother  best  knew  how ; 
No  matter  how — he  ilept  among  the  dead. 
And  James,  his  brother,  reigned  in  hie  ■tend.'.'* 

James  II.  was  driven  from  the  throne  in 
the  third  year  of  his  reign,  and  consumed 
his  old  age  in  poverty,  in  "  hope  deferred," 
and  in  fruitless  efforts  to  recover  what  he 
needed  never  to  have  lost,  but  for  hia  own 
unprovoked  bigotry.  His  eldest  daughter 
Mary,  consort  of  William  III.,  died  childless, 
of  the  small-pox,  in  her  thirty-eighth  year. 
Anne,  after  a  reign  of  twelve  years,  which 
though  glorious,  was  rendered  unhappy  by 
'  party  disputes,  died  of  a  broken  heart,  occa- 
sioned by  the  loss  of  a  numerous  family,  and 
the  quarrels  of  her  favored  servants.  Prince 
James,  known  in  history  as  the  Old  Pre- 
tender, or  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  in  at- 
tempting to  recover  the  throne  from  which 
he  was  excluded  by  the  Act  of  Settlement, 
occasioned  only  his  best  friends  and  most  de- 
voted adherents  to  perish  by  the  execu- 
tioner. His  life  was  inglorious  and  unfortu- 
nate ;  be  died  an  exile  at  Rome,  having 
lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  seventy -eight. 
His  son,  Charles  Edward,  after  the  failure  of 
his  chivalrous  attempt  in  "  forty-five,"  en- 
dured incredible  hardships  and  misfortunes, 
and,  finally,  gave  himself  up  to  indolence  and 
low  debauchery,  which  enervated  his  consti- 
tution, and  weakened  his  intellects.  Henry 
Benedict,  his  younger  brother,  became  Car- 
dinal of  York,  lived  at  Rome  on  a  pension 
badly  paid,  and  died  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-two,  in  1807.  With  him,  the  race  be- 
came extinct  in  the  male  line.  The  tomb 
of  the  last  Stuart  in  St.  Peter's,  at  Rome, 
bears  the  futile  and  ostentatious  inscription, 
"  Henricus  IX," 


Francis  I,  of  France,  founder  of  the  second 
house  of  Vulois,  was  a  monarch  of  brilliant 
endowments  and  daring  courage.  His  nnibi 
tion  involved  his  country  in  constant  wars, 
and  the  defeat  of  Pavk  inflicted  a  wound  on 
his  power,  from  which  he  never  recovered. 
His  life  was  embittered  by  imprisonment,  by 
the  premature  death  of  his  eldest  son,  and 
shortened  by  personal  excesses.  His  reign 
was  equally  distinguished  by  outward  splen- 
dor, internal  exhaustion,  and  constant  vicissi 
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aides  of  fortune.*  Henry  II.,  his  second 
son  and  successor,  was  accidentally  killed  in 
a  tournament  by  the  Sieur  de  Lorges,  Count 
de  Montgomeri.  It  seems  something  like  a 
fatality  that  the  father  of  this  same  "  Capi- 
taine  de  Lorges,"  bad  severely  wounded  the 
king,  Francis  I.,  on  the  head,  with  a  fire- 
brand, when  amusing  himself  by  attacking  a 
bouse  with  enow-balls.  Henry  II.,  by  bis 
demon-queen,  Catherine  of  Hedicis,  left  four 
sons,  so  that  the  permanent  succession  seem- 
ed to  be  quite  assured  in  his  immediate  pro- 
geny. Notwithstanding  this,  they  all  died 
without  issue  in  a  single  generation,  and  the 
crown  passed  away  to  a  distant  collateral 
branch,    Francis  II.  died  in  hia  eighteenth 

Kir,  and  Charles  IX  in  his  twenty -fourth, 
e  first,  of  an  abscess  in  the  ear,  the  last  of 
a  strange  and  unnatural  disease  in  which 
blood  oozed  out  from  the  pores  of  his  skin. 
This  horrible  death  was  pronounced  by  many 
a  judgment  from  Heaven,  in  consequence  of 
the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew  ;  out  there 
are  good  grounds  for  supposing  that  Cathe- 
rine de  Medicis  assisted  in  removing  her  two 
elder  sons  to  make  rooii  for  her  favorite, 
Henry  III.  Henry  III.  was  assassinated  by 
James  Clement,  a  Jacobin  friar,  before  he 
had  reached  his  fortieth  year,  and  in  the  six- 
teenth of  his  reign.  With  him  was  finally 
extinguished  the  race  of  Valois.  Hia  younger 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Anjon,  had  died  of  a 
decline  a  short  time  before.  Henry  IV., 
justly  sumamed  the  Great,  the  founder  of 
the  Bourbon  dynasty,  was  the  best  and  ablest 
sovereign  who  ever  sat  upon  the  throne  of 
Franco.  His  life  had  been  one  perpetual 
struggle  with  danger  and  difficulty  ;  he  bad 
escaped  countless  perils,  as  if  protected  by 
an  aegis,  but  fell  at  last  by  the  hand  of  a  fa- 
natical assassin.  His  son,  Louis  XIII.,  proved 
himself  a  degenerate  representative  of  an  il- 
lustrious sire,  while  his  daughter  Henrietta, 
consort  of  Charles  I.  of  England,  has  de- 
scended to  posterity,  as  remarkable  for  her 
misfortunes,  as  for  the  many  doubts  that 
cloud  ber  reputation.  The  prosperous  youth 
and  manhood  of  Louis  XIV.  were  more  than 
balanced  by  the  domestic  afflictions  and  pub- 
lic reverses  which  accompanied  his  old  age. 
Louis  XV.,  the  only  living  great-grandson  of 
his  predecessor,  long  survived  the  title  of 
"well-beloved,"  which  the  early  enthusiasm 
of  his  subjects  had  too  hastily  bestowed. 
He  became  so  universally  detested,  that  hit 


'8m  OinrahilJ 'i  Poem  of  "  Gotham,"  Bot.V u. 


'  The  reoent  "  Ufa  of  Francis  I."  by  His*  Par- 
doe,  ha*  (tripped  much  of  the  gilding  from  >Ja 
hitherto  brilliant  and  oaptivatii 
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death  was  considered  a  nations]  blessing,  and 
lie  ranks  deservedly  among  the  worst  Kings 
who  are  handed  down  in  the  annals  of  his 
country.  His  personal  example,  encouraging 
the  vices  and  debauchery  of  the  court  and 
higher  classes,  sapped  the  foundations  of  roy- 
ally, broke  up  the  long-cherished  ties  be- 
tween the  sovereign  ana  the  people,  and  led 
the  way  to  the  subsequent  horrors  of  the 
revolution  which  dragged  Louis  XVI.  into 
the  balcony  of  his  own  palace,  with  a  cap  of 
liberty  on  his  head,  in  place  of  a  crown,  and 
shadowed  forth  the  outline  of  the  guillotine, 
on  which  he  shortly  afterwards  perished. 

The  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  took  place  on 
the  21st  of  January,  1793.  The  first  move- 
ments of  the  revolution  occurred  in  1780.  If 
natural  phenomena  have  any  designed  con- 
nection with  human  events,  either  as  warn- 
3  or  coincidences,  more  than  one  of  no 
nary  character  heralded  the  important 
changes  which  were  soon  to  unhinge  the 
whole  fabric  of  civilized  society,  and  endan- 
ger the  best  established  institutions.  On  Sun- 
day, July  1 3  th,  1 7  88,  about,  nine  o'clock,  an  al- 
most total  darkness  covered  several  parts  of 
France,  without  any  eclipse.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  storm  more  tremendous  than  any 
that  devastated  Europe,  since  the  great  tem- 
pest of  November  26th,  1703.  Louis  XV11., 
the  dauphin,  and  legitimate  successor  of  his 
father,  was  closely  confined  by  the  terrorists, 
apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker,  named  Simon, 
who  treated  him  with  savage  barbarity,  and 
died  in  prison,  as  was  generally  brlieved,  of 

Eoison.  Louis  XVII I.  was  restored  on  the 
rst  abdication  of  Napoleon,  in  1814,  under 
the  title  of  "  Le  Desire."  He  fled  within  the 
year,  returned  a  second  time  in  a  few 
months,  surrounded  by  the  bayonets  of  fo- 
reign allies,  and  died  on  the  throne  in  1824. 
His  brother,  Charles  X.,  was  driven  out  by 
the  revolution  of  1890,  which  substituted  the 
Orleans  branch.  They,  in  turn,  succumbed 
under  another  revolution  in  1848,  brought  on 
by  the  Ulysses  of  the  family,  Louis  Philippe. 
The  Duke  d'Angouleme,  eldest  son  of  Charles 
X.,  and  Dauphin,  died  childless.  His  bro- 
ther, the  Duke  de  Berri,  was  assassinated  in 
1820,  by  Louvel.  The  only  male  representa- 
tive of  the  house,  the  Duke  de  Bourdeaux 
(son  of  the  Duke  de  Berri),  is  unmarried 
and  an  exile.  The  present  aspect  of  politi- 
cal opinion  looks  very  unfavorable  to  the 
chance  of  his  restoration.  But  in  these  days 
of  rapid  change,  a  few  turns  of  Fortune's 
wheel  may  effect  miracles.  His  affairs  are 
scarcely  in  so  desperate  a  condition  as  were 
those  of  Louis  Napoleon,  when  a  prisoner  in 


the  citadel  of  Ham ;  and  there  he  is  now, 
Emperor  of  France,  with  unlimited  power, 
his  foot  firmly  planted  on  the  Imperial 
throne,  and  bis  title  acknowledged  by  every 
power  in  Europe. 

These  eminent  examples,  selected  from  an  - 
almost  endless  list,  convey  an  impressive  les- 
ion.    They  may  serve  to  check  ambition,  and 
console  humility.      When  we  ponder  over 
them,  we  feel  the  truth  with  which  the  satir- 
ist wrote,  who  says — 
"  How  mnch  do  they  mistake,  how  little  know 
Of  kings,  of  kingdoms,  and  the  pains  which 

Bow 
Prom  royalty,  who  fancy  thai  a  crown. 
Because  it  glitters,  must  be  lin'd  with  down. 
The  gem  they  worship,  which  a  crown  adorns. 
Nor  once  suspect  that  crown  is  lin'd  with 

0  might  Reflection,  Folly's  place  supply, 
Would  we  one  moment  use  tier  piercing  eye, 
Then  should  we  learn  what  woe  from  grandeur 


Pope  Adrian  VI.,  a  virtuous  prelate  and 
most  exemplary  man,  was  well  aware,  al- 
though his  reign  was  short,  that  the  couch 
of  a  monarch  is  anything  but  a  bed  of  roses. 
He  rather  possessed,  than  enjoyed,  supreme 
dignity,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  have  this 
inscription  engraved  upon  his  monument — 
"  Here  lies  Adrian  VI.,  who  was  never  so 
unhappy  in  any  period  of  his  life,  as  in  that 
wherein  he  was  a  prince."  Sovereigns  are 
not  to  be  judged  by  the  common  standard  of 
human  character  and  opportunity.  The  phi- 
losophic mind,  instead  of  looking  with  dis- 
content on  their  superior  state,  will  rather 
rejoice  to  have  escaped  their  superior  cares. 
A  natural  and  entertaining  historian,  Old 
Philip  de  Comioes,  with  goodness  of  heart 
and  clear  understanding,  says  : — 

"  In  all  the  princes  that  I  have  served,  and  have 
ever  known,  there  was  always  a  mixture  of  good 
and  of  bad,  which  I  plainly  discerned,  and  indeed 
without  wonder,  for  they  are  men  like  to  our- 
selves, and  perfection  belongs  only  to  God  him- 
self. Thai  prince,  however,  whose  virtues  exceed 
his  vices,  is  certainly  worthy  of  extraordinary 
commendation  and  applause ;  for  persons  of  their 
rank  and  dignity  are  more  obstinate  and  inclinable 
to  violence  in  their  actions  than  other  men,  on 
account  of  the  education  which  they  receive  in 
their  youth,  that  is  always  less  strict,  and  with 
lees  of  discipline  than  that  of  others  ;  and  when 
they  are  grown  up,  the  greater  part  of  those  thai 
are  about  them,  make  it  their  business  and  their 
study  to  conform  to  their  humors." 

Comines  had  good  personal  experience  of 


*  Seo  Churchill's  Pooto  of  "  Gotham,"  Book  »"" 
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royalty  in  two  masters  of  very  opposite 
characters — Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy, 
and  Louis  the  XI.  of  France.  In  his  "  Me- 
moirs of  his  own  Times/'  he  tries  to  palliate 
the  atrocities  of  the  latter,  who  has  descended 
to  posterity,  despite  this  attempt  to  white- 
wash him,  as  a  mass  of  wickednes,  with  no 
redeeming  points.  It  may  be  truly  said, 
that  Nature,  in  compounding  this  unique 
specimen — 

•'  Having  given  all  the  sin, 
Forgot  to  put  the  virtues  in."9 

ON  CERTAIN   PROVERBIAL   AND   COLLOQUIAL 
BXPRE88ION8. 

u  Orditur  ab  ova" — Horat.  de  Arte  Poetica. 
Let  things  be  traced  to  their  origin. 

"  Hobson's   choice,"  meaning  "  This  or 
none."    Few  phrases  are  in  more  common 
use.     It  takes  its  rise  from  Tobias  Hobson,  a 
celebrated  Cambridge  carrier,  in  the  times  of 
Charles  I.  and  II.    A  short  account  of  him 
may  be  found  in  the   Spectator,  No.  500. 
He  was  the  first  man  in  England  who  let  out 
hackney  horses  for  hire.    The  collegians  of 
that  day,  as  at  present,  when  they  engaged 
a  horse,  spared  neither  whip  nor  spur.    Hob- 
son  kept  a  stable  of  forty  sound  roadsters, 
always  ready  for  saddle  and  bridle,  and  in 
good    order  for  travelling  at  a  moment's 
notice.     He  was  thrifty  and  ingenious,  but 
benevolent    withal,    and    he  made  it  an  in- 
variable rule  that  each  of  his  horses  should 
have  an  equal  portion    of    rest  as  well  as 
labor.     Accordingly  when  a  customer  came 
for  a  horse,  he  was  led  into  the  stable,  where 
there  were  many  to  choose  from,  but  he  was 
compelled  to  take  that  which  stood  next  to  the 
stable-door,  being  the  one  which  had  rested 
the  longest,  or  to  have  none  at  all.     Thus 
every  customer  had  the  same  chance  of  being 
well*  served,  and  every  horse  performed  a 
similar  duty.     Hence  it  became  a  proverb, 
in  all  cases  of  general  application  where  there 
was  no  alternative  nor  freedom  of  election, 
to  say — "  Here  is  nothing   but    Hobson's 
choice."     This  worthy  speculator's  house  of 
call,  in  London,  was  "The  Bull  "  in  Bishops- 
gate-street,  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  which 
Steele  writes,  in  1722,  that  his  portrait  was 
drawn  in  fresco,  with  an  hundred-pound  bag 
under  his  arm,  and  this  inscription  on  the  said 
bag — "The  fruitful  mother  of  an  hundred 
more."     Milton  honored  the  memory  of  the 
Cambridge  carrier  with  two  quaint  epitaphs, 
of  which  we  transcribe  the  shortest,  as  it 
also  appears  to  us  the  best. 

*  Churchill,  "Duellist/'  Book  iii. 


u  On  the  UrtUKftity  Carrier,  who  sickened  in  At 
lime  of  hie  vacancy,  being  forbid  to  go  to  Lomdm, 
by  reaton  of  the  plague. 

«  Here  lies  old  Hobson;  Death  hath  broke  bis 

girt, 
And  here,  alas !  bath  lain  him  in  the  dirt ; 
Or  else,  the  ways  being  foul,  twenty  to  one, 
He's  here  stock  in  a  slough,  and  overthrown. 
*Twas  such  a  shifter,  that  if  troth  were  known. 
Death  was  half  glad  when  he  had  got  him 

down; 
For  be  bad  any  time,  this  ten  years  foil, 
Dodg'd  wkh  him*  betwixt  "  Cambridge  "  ant 

"  The  Boll :" 
And  sorely  Death  could  never  have  prevail'd, 
Had  not  his  weekly  coarse  of  carriage  fail'd. 
Bnt  lately  finding  biro  so  long  at  home, 
And  thinking  now  bis  journey's  end  was  cotne, 
And  that  he  bad  ta'en  op  bis  latest  inn, 
(In  the  kind  office  of  a  Chamberlin) 
Show'd  him  his  room,  where  he  most  lodge  that 

night, 
Pull'd  off  his  boots,  and  took  away  the  light 
If  any  ask  for  him,  it  shall  be  said, 
Hobson  has  slept,  and 's  newly  gone  to  bed." 

Dun.  To  dun,  to  press  importunately  for 
payment  of  a  debt.  This  term  has  been  de- 
duced from  the  French  donne,  give ;  implying 
a  demand  for  something  due.  The  following 
seems  a  better  origin.  There  was  a  man 
named  John  Dun,  a  bailiff  of  the  town  of 
Lincoln,  who  was  so  extremely  active  and  so 
dexterous  in  his  unpopular  vocation,  that  it 
became  a  proverb  when  any  one  was  indis- 
.  posed  to  pay  a  debt,  to  say,  "  Why  don't 
you  Dun  him?"  That  is,  "Why  don't 
you  send  Dun  to  arrest  him  ?"  The  phrase 
from  this  became  customary,  and  may  be 
traced  back  as  far  as  the  days  of  Henry 
VII* 

To  dine  with  Duke  Humphrey.     This  old 
saying  was  applied  to  certain  impransi  who 
were  accustomed  to  walk  in  St.  Paul's  Church, 
during  the  time  usually  occupied   at  dinner. 
In  more  recent  days,  it  was  common  to  say  of 
peripatetic   dinnerless  dandies — "  They  are 
counting  the  trees  in  the  park  for  a  dinner." 
Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  was  a  man 
of  jrreat  hospitality,  who  kept  open   house, 
ana  a  most  excellent  table.     As  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be  buried  in  St.  Paul's,  the  analogy 
of  the  expression  explains  itself.     But  the 
fact  is,  he  was  not  buried  in  St.  Paul's,  bat 
in  the  old  Abbey  Church  at  St.  Albans, 
where  we  have  beheld  his  veritable  bones 
enclosed  in  an  ancient  oak  chest.     Authen- 
tically handed  down,  and  as  surely  genuine, 
as  the  skull  of  Duke  Schomberg,  slain  at  the 
Boyne,  which  used  to  be  exhibited  to  the 

•  See  Gale's  "  Recreations,"  and  Haydn's  "  Di* 
k  tionary  of  Dates." 
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curious  in  8t.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin,  or 
that  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  which  may  still  be 
investigated  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  at 
Oxford.     Some  ten  years  since  we  happened 
to  visit  the  last  named  museum.    The  cura- 
tor placed  in  our  hands,  with  considerable 
reverence,  a  cranium,  which  he  evidently 
considered  the  gem,  or  great  gun  of  the  col- 
lection.    "  This/'  snid  he,  importantly,  u  is 
the  skull  of  Oliver  Cromwell.      We  mani- 
pulated  the  relic  with  less  emotion  than 
Hamlet  does  the  brain-pan  of  Yorrick,  hav- 
ing already  seen  three  before,  of  which  fact 
we  apprised  the  custodian.     u  It  is  impossi- 
ble !     he  exclaimed,  with  indignation,  "  there 
can  be  but  one."    4<  Precisely  so,"  we  re- 
joined— "  There  can  be  but  one  real  skull, 
but  which  that  is,  it  would  puzzle  Solomon 
to  determine,  when  the  evidence  is  equally 
good  for  all."     "  Ours  is  the  right  one,  the 
rest  are  humbugs,"  said  he,  as  he  carried 
back  to  its  resting  shelf  the  grinning  memento 
of  mortality.     We  have  heard  of  another 
more  circumstantial  virtuoso,  who  has  im- 
proved on  this,  by  exhibiting  the  skull  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  when  he  was  a  boy.     The 
pedigree  of  an  erratic  skull  is  more  difficult 
to  trace  than  even  that  of  a  picture,  a  horse, 
or  a  hero. 

"  I  have  caught  a  Tartar ;  "  or,  "  He  has 
caught  a  Tartar."  A  common  saying,  which 
means  a  man  in  a  difficulty,  from  which  he 
can  neither  advance  nor  recede.  The  ex- 
pression is  supposed  to  be  founded  on  a 
story  of  a  trooper  meeting  a  Tartar  in  the 
woods,  and  exclaiming  to  his  comrades,  who 
had  a  little  preceded  him,  that  he  had  caught 
one.  "  Bring  him  along  with  you,"  cried 
they.  "  I  can't,"  replied  he.  "  Then  come 
yourself."  "  He  won't  let  me."  The  story 
is  apposite  ;  but  it  proceeds  from  the  phrase, 
and  not  the  phrase  from  the  story.  We  find 
in  Terence,  "  auribus  teneo  lupum"  I  hold  a 
wolf  by  the  ears — which  has  precisely  the 
same  meaning,  and  is  evidently  the  Latin 
father  of  the  English  descendant.  More  of 
our  proverbial  sayings  are  derived  from  the 
ancient  classics  than  are  generally  recognized, 
until  we  take  the  trouble  of  tracing  them  to 
their  source. 

"  There's  many  a  slip  'twixt  the  cup  and 
the  lip."  This  proverb  comes  lineally  from 
the  Latin  of  Laberius,  preserved  in  the 
"  Fragmenta  Veteran  Poetarum,"  by  Ste- 
phens and  Maittaire.  "  Multa  cadunt  inter 
oalicem  supremaque  labra."  From  thence 
it  ascends  to  the  Greek,*  originating  in  an 


•  XjXjoj  *oci  $ocu  Mi  «ttpA  &ki*¥f  mu  x*i>4* 


oracular  perdiction.     The  responses  of  the 
oracles  of  old  were  contrived  with  such  in- 
genious  ambiguity,  that  the  solution   was 
equally  borne  out,  whether  fortunate  or  dis- 
astrous.    Many  celebrated  instances  are  pre* 
served  by  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  Strabo,  and 
other  writers.     Croesus,  when  he  consulted 
the  oracle   of  Delphi,  was  told,  that  if  he 
crossed  the  Halys,  he  should  destroy  a  great 
empire.     He  supposed  it  was  the  empire  he 
was  about  to  invade,  but  it  proved  to  be  his 
own.    The  words,  Credo  te  JEactdt  Romano* 
vincere  posse,  which  Pyrrhus,  King  of  Epirus, 
received   for  answer,   when   he    wished   to 
assist  the  Tare n tines  against  the  Romans, 
convey  opposite  meanings  according  as  they 
are  read.     He  interpreted  them  in  his  own 
favor,  and  they  proved  his  ruin.     Nero  was 
ordered  to  beware  of  seveDty-three,  but  he 
expected  to  live  to  that  age,  and  misinter- 
preted the  caution,  until   Galba,  then  in  his 
seventy-third   year,   dethroned  him.      The 
oracles  of  old  were  open  to  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption.    Lysander  failed  in  his  attempts  to 
purchase   favorable    responses,   but  Philip 
and  Alexander  were  more  fortunate.    These 
oracles,  for  the  most  part,  were  mere  priestly 
impostures,  but  occasionally  a  happy  coin- 
cidence in  the  prediction  and  the  result  gave 
them  current  popularity.     As  late  as  the 
sixteenth  century,  Michael  Nostradamus,  a 
celebrated  French  empiric  and  astrologer, 
obtained  much  reputation  in  this  way.     He 
published  a  volume  of  quatrains,  in  1555, 
entitled,  "Prophetical   Centuries,"  obscure 
and  fantastical,  which  may  mean  anything 
or  nothing,  according  as  they  are  translated 
by  credulity  or  caprice.     He  gained  great 
credit  by  the  following  lines,  which  are  ap- 

elied  to  the  death  of  Henry  II.  of  France, 
illed  at  a  tournament  by  the  Count  de  Mont- 
gomeri,  the  lance  piercing  his  eye  through 
the  golden  visor : — 

"  Le  liion  jeuife  le  vieux  sormontera, 
En  champ  bellique  par  singulier  duet, 
Daus  cage  (Tor  lea  yeux  lui  crevera, 
Deux  plates  nne,  puis  mourir :  mort  crnelle." 

"  The  elder  lion  shall  the  young  engage, 
And  bim  in  strange  and  single  combat  slay  ; 
Shall  put  bis  eyes  out  in  a  golden  cage, 
One  wound  in  two.  Sad  deaih,  in  such  a  way !" 

In  another  quatrain  he  had  said,  "  Lei 
Olivier*  eroitront  en  Angleterre"  ,  This  was 
afterwards  affirmed  to  be  verified  in  the  ele- 
vation of  Oliver  Cromwell  to  the  protector- 
ship. When  the  French,  under  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIII.,  took  the  city  of  Arras  (anciently 
spelt  Aras)  from  the  Spaniards,  after  a 
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long  and  most  desperate  siege,  it  was  re- 
marked that  Nostradamus  kad  said — 


«i 


Les  anciens  crapauds  prendront  Sara." 
"The  ancient  toads  shall  Sara  take." 

This  line  was  then  applied  to  that  event,  by 
showing  that  Sara  is  Aras  backward,  and 
that  by  the  ancient  toads  were  ment  the 
French,  as  that  nation  formerly  had  for  its 
armorial  bearings  three  of  these  loathsome 
reptiles,  instead  of  the  three  fleurs-de-lys 
afterwards  adopted.  Hence  the  origin  of 
"  Jean  Crapaud,"  or  "  Johnny  Crapaud,"  as 
a  generic  term  for  our  Gallic  neighbors. 
This  Nostradamus  had  been  a  Jew,  and 
claimed  to  be  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  be- 
cause it  is  said  in  the  Chronicles — "  There 
shall  come  learned  men  from  the  sons  of 
Issachar,  who  know  all  limes."  He  lived  in 
good  repute,  and  died  at  Salons  in  1566. 
Jodelle  commemorates  him  ia  a  punning 
Latin  distich,  not  easily  translated — 

"  Nostra  damus  cum  falsa  damu«,  nam  fall  ere 
nostrum  est ; 
Et  cum  falsa  dim  us,  nil  nisi  nostra  damus." 

Two  very  extraordinary  instances  have 
been  pointed  out  of  piedictions  fulfilled  to 
the  letter,  without  straining  or  round-about 
interpretation ;  where  no  gift  of  prophecy 
was  darkly  assumed,  no  imposture  intended, 
and  no  supernatural  agency  can  by  any 
possibility  be  supposed.  The  first  is  men- 
tioned by  the  learned  Dr.  Hurd,  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  in  his  preface  to  his  sermons  on 
prophecy  (1768-9).  It  is  part  of  a  chorus 
m  the  "  Medea  "  of  Seneca : — 

"  Venient  annis 
Secula  seris,  quibus  Oceanu* 
Vincula  rerum  laxct  et  ingens 
Pateat  tellus  Tiphysque*  novos 
Deteget  orbes." 

This  is  obviously  fulfilled  by  the  invention 
of  the  compass,  and  the  discovery  of  Ame- 
rica. The  other  is  in  the  first  book  of  Dante's 
•'  Purgatorio :" — 

'*  J*  mi  volni  a  man'  destro,  e  posi  mente 
All'  altro  polo,  e  vidi  quattro  stelle 
Non  viste  mai,  fuor  ch'  alia  prima  gente.v 

This  is  an  exact  description  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  four  stars  near  the  south  pole, 
and  yet  Dante  is  known  to  have  written  in 
the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  long 
before  the  discovery  of  the  southern  hemis- 
phere.    "  Lord/'  as  an  English  title  of  no- 

•  Tiphya,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  Pilot 
of  the  good  ship  Argo,  in  the  Golden  Fleece  Expe- 
dition. See  "  Virgilii  Bncolica."  Eel.  iv.  1.  34 ; 
Mad  "  Valerius  flaccut,"  passim. 


bility,  is  from  the  Saxon,  Hla-ford,  a  giver 
of  bread :   Hlaf,  a  loaf  of  bread  ;  Ford,  to 

g've,  or  afford.  The  descent  is  regular: 
laford,  Laford,  Lord.  The  great  men  in 
ancient  days  kept  great  houses,  and  fed  the 
poor,  for  which  reason  they  were  called 
givers  of  bread.  The  Indies  distributed  the 
loaves  with  their  own  hands,  and  were  called 
Lef-days,  bread-givers.  "  My  Lord,"  as 
vulgarly  applied  to  hunchbacked  persons, 
was  probably  a  school-boy  joke  in  the  begin- 
ning,  and  evidently  comes  from  the  Greek 
word,  Xopooc,  crooked. 

"  Revenons  a  nos  moutons"  and  "  Apropoi 
des  bottes**  are  two  of  the  commonest  French 
colloquial  phrases,  constantly  used  in  quota- 
tion. The  first  will  be  found  in  the  old  farce 
of  LAvocat  Pat  din,  known  in  England  as 
the  Village  Lawyer.  The  second  is  from  the 
comedy  of  Le  Distrait  ( The  Absent  Man)  by 
Regnard.  The  principal  character  comes  on 
the  stage  with  only  one  boot  on.  His  valet, 
after  some  observation  relating  to  it,  passes 
to  another  subject.  The  ludicrous  transition 
of  which  he  makes  use,  is,  "  Apropos  des  bot~ 
les**  ("  Talking  of  boots")  ;  since  which  the 
expression  has  become  proverbial. 

"  Tally-ho  /"  the  cry  set  up  by  the  hunts- 
man when  the  fox  breaks  cover,  is  derived 
from  the  old  Norman  French,  "  H  est  alii 
hors  !**  ( "  He  is  gone  out"),  as  may  be  seen 
explained  in  "  Dame  Juliana  Bermer's  Book 
of  Hawking  and  Hunting/'  and  other  ancient 
treatises  on  the  noble  art  of  venerie. 

"Feed  a  cold  and  starve  a  fever,"  is  a  com- 
mon saying,  which,  when  taken  in  the  literal 
sense,  has  led  to  dangerous  mistakes.  The  cor- 
rect reading  is  directly  opposite,  and  means, 
"  Ifyou  feed  a  cold,  you  will  have  to  starve  a 
fever."  Sensible  and  useful  as  our  English 
adages  are  justly  reputed,  the  tongues  of 
warmer  and  more  southern  lands  possess  a 
strength  and  piquancy  of  which  ours  is  uncon- 
scious. With  how  much  more  force  does  the 
Spaniard  express  our  "  Misfortunes  seldom 
come  alone,"  when  he  says  to  the  frowning 
visitor,  ill-luck,  "  Ben  vengas  si  vengas  solo  ! 
("  Thou  art  welcome  if  thou  art  unaccompa- 
nied.") There  is  a  touching  humility  in  ano- 
ther saying  of  the  same  nation,  to  which  we 
have  no  parallel : — •'  Defienda  mi  Bios  t  de 
mi*'  (*'  Preserve  me,  0  God  1  from  my  own  fol- 
lies.") The  Italian  "Semper  ilmal  non  vienper 
nuocere**  ("  Misfortune  does  not  always  come 
to  injure"),  is  better  than  "  Tis  an  ill  wind 
that  blows  nobody  good  ;"  while  our44  When 
the  devil  was  sick,  the  devil  a  monk  would 
be,"  &c,  is  by  no  means  so  comprehensive 
as  '*  Passato  il  perkolo,  gabbato  il  santo" 
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("When  ibe  danger  is  over,  tbe  saint  is 
cheated.")  Neapolitan  and  Sicilian  sailors  use 
their  saints  after  a  singular  fashion.  When 
there  is  either  a  storm  or  a  calm,  they  put  up 
an  image  of  Saint  Anthony  against  the  mast, 
and  call  upon  him  to  send  a  fair  wind  imme- 
diately. If  he  is  sullen  or  dilatory  they  thump 
him  vehemently  about  the  head,  or  against 
the  deck,  depose  him  for  another,  and  so  run 
through  the  whole  calendar,  kicking,  cuffing, 
imploring,  and  blaspheming,  until  their  wishes 
are  accomplished. 

No  less  a  personage  than  the  same  Saint 
Anthony,  in  propria  personA,  was  for  a  long 
time  marshal-general  of  the  troops  of  Portu- 
gal, and  still  retains  his  rank,  unless  he  may 
have  been  lately  cashiered.     In  1706,  during 
the  war  of  the  succession,  when  affairs  were 
going  badly,  the  saint  was  made  a  soldier, 
subaltern,  and  captain,  and,  being  dressed  up 
in  the  successive  uniforms  of  the  several  gra- 
dations of  rank,  he  was  at  length  elevated  to 
that  of  marshal-general,  with  a  pension  of  an 
hundred  and  fifteen  ducats.  The  first  cannon 
bairfired  by  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Ber- 
wick at  Almanza,  unfortunately  took  off  the 
head  of  the  holy  general,  who  had  been  pla- 
ced in  the  van  in  an  open  carriage  ;  where- 
upon the  Portuguese  army  lost  heart,  turned 
tail,  and  fled  to  a  man,  leaving  their  English 
adherents  to  fight  it  out  as  they  best  could. 
It  is  said  that  the  pay  of  this  unlucky  com- 
mander is  still  punctually  deposited  by  the 
sovereign  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  every  year,  in 
a  purse  of  red  velvet.    There  are  several 
Saint  Anthonies.   We  know  not  whether  the 
general  be  the  same  who  sailed  from  Reggio 
across  the  straits  to  Messina  on  his  cloak, 
steered  by  his  staff,  and  founded  a  celebrated 
convent,  still  in  existence,  at  the  neighboring 
village  of  Saint  Agata.    When  we  were  in 
Sicily  the  veritable  cloak  and  staff  were  still 
preserved,  and  exhibited  by  the  good  monks 
for  the  trifling  consideration  of  three  baj  oc- 
elli. 

There  have  been  many  disputes  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  line — 

u  Incidit  in  Scyllam,  enpiens  vitare  Charybdim." 

Erasmus  quoted  it  with  a  dissertation,  yet 
acknowledged  that  he  was  utterly  ignorant  of 
the  author.  It  runs  well  and  smoothly,  as  if 
it  came  from  an  ancient  classic,  and  has  a 
Virgilian  sound.  Many  bets  have  been  made 
and  lost  that  it  occurs  in  the  third  book  of 
the  iEneid,  where  the  Trojan  hero  relates  to 
Dido  how,  when  he  was  in  Epirus,  the  pro- 
phet-king Helenus  cautioned  him  to  avoid  sail- 
ing through  the  Straits  of  Messina,  lest  he 
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should  be  wrecked  between  the  rocks  and 
the  whirlpool.  But  the  line  is  not  there.  It 
is  to  be  found  in  a  poem  little  known,  by 
Gualterus  Gallus,  called,  "  De  gestis  Alex- 
andria a  poor  version  of  Quintus  Curtius  into 
Latin  hexameters.  The  passage  in  which  it 
is  introduced  is  as  follows,  and  speaks  of  the 
flight  of  Darius  from  the  field  of  Arbela : — 

"  Quo  tendi8  inertem 
Rex  periture,    fugam  ?    Niseis,  Heu !  Perdite, 

needs 
Quern  fugias.  Hostes  incureis,  dum  fugia  hostem, 
lncidis  in  Scyllam,  cupiens  vitare  Charybdim." 

This  was  first  pointed  out  by  Galleotus  Mar- 
tius  of  Narni,  who  died  in  1476,  and  repeated 
in  Dr.  Johnson's  conversation,  as  recorded  by 
Boswell.  Another  still  more  common  quo- 
tation, ascribed  to  Juvenal,  has  never  yet  been 
traced — 
"  Tempora  mutantur  nos  et  mutamur  in  illis." 

The  well-known  story  of  the  Ephesian  ma- 
tron, adopted  with  variations  by  so  many 
subsequent  authors,  originates  with  Petronius, 
and  may  be  read  at  page  266  of  his  "  Sati- 
ricon"  (Amstelodami,  1669,  8vo.)  At  page 
521  of  the  same  work  will  also  be  found  the 
line,  affixed  as  a  motto  to  the  Globe  Theatre, 
in  Shakspeare's  time — 

"  Totus  mundus  exerceat  hUtrionem." 

A  few  clever  sentences,  with  an  occasional 
scrap  of  satirical  philosophy,  are  all  that  can 
be  gleaned  from  the  volume  of  Petronius ; 
and  to  get  at  these  what  a  mass  of  profligate 
and  disgusting  debauchery  must  be  turned 
over !  Truly,  the  profit  is  not  worth  the  la- 
bor. The  inscription  over  the  proscenium  of 
old  Covent-garden  Theatre,  "  Veluti  in  spe- 
culum" is  not  in  any  classic.  The  nearest 
to  it,  and  the  same  in  meaning,  is  "  Tanguam 
in  speculum"  from  Terence. 

After  the  fight  of  Bannockbum,  so  fatal  to 
the  English,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  the 
8cots,  by  way  of  insult,  formed  a  proverb, 
which  is  valuable,  as  it  points  out  the  fashion 
of  the  day — 

"  Long  beards,    heartless— painted  hoods,    wit- 
less— 
Gay  coats,  graceless — make  England  thriftless." 

Boursault,  in  his  Letters,  relates  an  anec- 
dote of  Mademoiselle  d'Orleans,  daughter  to 
Gaston,  the  brother  of  Louis  XI II.,  to  which 
he  was  an  eye-witness.  She  was  amusing 
herself,  and  endeavoring  to  get  rid  of  some 
of  the  many  heavy  hours  mixed  up  with  the 
gaieties  of  a  court,  by  playing  with  her  domes- 
tics at  the  game  of  proverbs,  expounded  by 
gesticulation.    She  had  already  found  out 
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several,  but  endeavored  in  Tain  to  compre- 
hend the  meaning  of  one  of  her  gentlemen, 
who  capered  about,  made  faces,  and  played 
a  thousand  antic  tricks.  Tired  with  attempt- 
ing to  discover  this  enigma,  she  ordered  him 
to  explain  himself.  "Madam,"  said  be, 
"  my  proverb  means  *  Oaefoolmaktt  many.' " 
The  princess  looked  on  this  as  a  reflection  on 
ber  imprudence,  in  being  too  familiar  with 
her  servants,  and  banished  the  unlucky  pro- 
verbialist  from  her  presence  for  ever. 

The  following  passage  is  quoted  perhaps 
more  frequently  than  any  in  the  English  lan- 
guage :— 

"  He  that  fights  and  rnns  sway, 
May  live  to  fight  another  day ; 
But  he  that'*  in  the  battle  slain. 
Can  never  rise  to  fight  again." 

Where  are  the  tines  to  be  found  ?  Every 
one  will  answer  readily— of  coarse,  in  Hudt- 
bras.  You  may  search  Hudibras  with  a 
microscope,  but  you  will  not  discover. them. 
Lowndes  wys(BibUogr.  Manual, vol. iii.), that 
they  are  in  a  small  volume  of  facetious  poems, 
by  Sir  J.  Menois  and  Dr.  James  Smith,  enti- 
tled "  Musartira  Deliciee  ;  or,  Muses'  Recrea- 
tion," published  in  1655.  But  Lowndes  is  in 
error ;  they  are  not  there,  nor  in  Hudibras 
neither,  this  is  the  passage,  as  it  stands  in 
the  latter  book  (Book  III.,  canto  3),  and  from 
this  it  would  appear  the  other  has  been  al- 
tered : — 

"  For  tlinse  that  fly  may  fight  again, 
Which  he  can  never  do  that'a  slain." 

OS    CERTAIN    ANCIENT     EDIFICES. 

What  are  the  oldest  buildings  in  the  world  ? 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Pyramids  of 
Egypt  take  the  lead  before  all  others.  With 
no  pretensions  to  architectural  beauty,  they 
astound  by  vastnesa,  and  seem  built  to  last 
until  the  final  breaking  up  of  all  terrestrial 
matter.  Certainly  in  existence  1,400  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  their  origin  has  been 
traced  back  by  some  learned  enthusiasts  to 
the  date  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  who  have  been 
even  quoted  ss  their  builders — a  theory  with- 
out a  plausible  basis.  Herodotus  says,  the 
first  and  largest  was  erected  by  Cheops,  King 
of  Egypt,  to  enclose  his  remains.  It  occu- 
pied the  labors  of  360,000  workmen  for 
twenty  years,  during  which  time  one  thou- 
sand and  sixty  talents  were  expended  in  sup- 
plying them  with  leeks,  parsley,  garlick,  and 
outer  vegetables.  This  enormous  pile  of  stone 
weighs  six  millions  of  tons ;  the  base  occupies 
an  area  equal  to  that  of  Lincoln's-inn  Fields. 
The  pyramids,  as  approached,  seem  lam  gi- 
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gantic  than  they  are  in  reality.  Standing  in 
an  open  plain,  they  are  visible  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, ft  is  so  with  the  ruins  of  Stonehenge 
from  the  same  cause.  The  very  remote  an- 
tiquity of  Stonehenge  has  been  carried  by 
some  writers  to  a  period  almost  as  far  back 
as  that  of  the  pyramids.  We  once  met  with 
a  tract  published  by  a  resident  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, a  schoolmaster,  in  which  he  under- 
took to  show  that  the  remains  of  that  remark- 
able pile  are  antediluvian.  He  may  have 
convinced  himself,  but  he  gained  no  converts. 
The  best-founded  opinions  establish  it  as  a 
Dniidical  temple;  but  when,  or" by  whom 
erected,  it  is  impossible  to  make  even  an  ap- 
proximate guess.  Perhaps  it  was  in  existence 
even  before  theJOruida,  and  may  have  origi- 
nated with  the  Ouebres,  or  fire- worshippers, 
for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  heavenly  bo- 
dies. The  two  leading  points  in  the  Druidical 
system  were  secrecy  and  safety.  For  these 
reasons  their  temples  were  erected  in  the  re- 
cesses of  thick  forests  of  oak,  where  they 
could  only  be  discovered  with  difficulty,  and 
whence  it  would  be  almW  impossible  to  eject 
them,  except  as  the  Rontons  did,  under  Sue- 
tonius and  Agrioola,  by  starving  and  burning 
them  out.  It  seems  difficult  to  believe,  that 
an  open  space,  like  Salisbury  Plain,  should 
ever  have  been  selected  Hejtfctr  conceal- 
ment or  defence.  Oaks  eSud  n£*ar  have 
grown  where  the  chalk  lies  within  •'few  inches 
of  the  surface.  The  mystttfious  round  towers 
of  Ireland  have  been  deduced  from  the  same 
igin,  and  have  given  rise  to  many  fanciful 
"•  ingenious  dissertations.  O'Brien,  who 
roughly  handled  by  the  critics,  although 
he  failed  to  establish  bis  own  theory,  demo- 
lished those  of  his  predecessors.  The  able 
and  convincing  work  of  Dr.  Petrie  appears  to 
have  settled  a  question  long  supposed  to  be 
insolvable.  It  is  now  decided  that  the  tow- 
ers were  built  for  Christian  usages,  and  can 
show  no  claim  to  a  heathen  pedigree.  Under 
all  circumstances,  they  may  be  considered  the 
most  singular,  as  well  as  the  most  interesting 
relics  in  the  world. 

The  "  Tower  of  the  Winds,"  at  Athens, 
was  built  b.c.  550,  by  Andronicus.  The 
Temple  of  Theseus,  at  this  day,  the    most 

Serfeot  specimen  of  the  kind,  about  one  hun- 
ted years  later.  Trajan's  pillar,  still  re- 
remaining  at  Rome,  stood  in  the  centre  of 
the  Forum.  It  dates  from  a.d.  100.  The 
architect,  Apollodorus,  expressed  himself 
lightly  on  a  plan  submitted  to  his  judgment 
by  Adrian,  for  a  temple.  He  told  the  empe- 
ror, that  if  tbe  goddesses  and  other  statues 
which  were  seated  in  the  area  should  take  a 
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fancy  to  rise,  they  would  break  their  heads 
against  the  ceiling :  an  untimely  pleasantry, 
which  cost  him  his  life/  The  Mole  of  Adrian, 
now  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  was  erected 
a.d.  120,  by  Detrianus,  who  bears  the  repute 
of  having  been  a  worker  of  miracles,  as  well 
as  an  able  architect.     He  conveyed  the  tem- 
ple of  the  "  Bona  Dea"  from  one  station  to 
another,  long  before  the  Casa  Santa  of  Lo- 
retto  began  to  travel  from  Galilee  to  Dalma- 
tia,  and  so  on  to  its  present  resting  place. 
The  miracle  of  the  monks  thus  loses  all  claim 
to  originality.     Adrian's  sepulchre  is  a  huge 
mass,  with  little  to  admire  beyond  strength 
and  antiquity.     The  Roman  sovereign,  in  his 
architectural  taste,  is   well   designated  by 
Lord  Byron,  as  the  "  Imperial  mimic  of  old 
Egypt's  piles,"  and  "  colossal  copyist  of  de- 
formity.'    The  oldest  religious  building  in  a 
perfect  state  is  the  Church  of  Saint  Sophia, 
at  Constantinople,  built  by  Anthemius  and 
Isidores,  under  the  reign  of  Justinian,  in  the 
sixth  century.     It  is,  therefore,  twelve  hun- 
dred years  old.     In  dimensions  and  general 
beauty,  it  is  not  to  be  compared  to  St.  Pe- 
ter's, at  Rome,  St.  Paul's,  London,  or  many 
of  the  Gothic  cathedrals ;  still  it  is  an  object 
of  great  interest,  from  its  immense  antiquity, 
ana  the  historical  associations.  All  the  Greek 
emperors,    from    Justinian,   were    crowned 
there,  and  several  murdered  at  the  altar. 
Six  of  its  pillars  are  of  green  jasper,  from 
the  temple  of  Diana,  at  Ephesus ;  and  eight 
of  porphyry,  from  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  at 
Rome.     The  dimensions  are  small :  length, 
269  feet ;  breadth,  243  feet.     The  effect  of 
the  interior  is  perhaps  increased  by  the  total 
absence  of  all  ornament  or  decoration,  while 
the  dome  is  so  light,  that  it  almost  looks  sus- 
pended in  the  air. 

The  city  of  Venice  originated  from  a  sin- 
gle house,  built  on  one  of  its  smallest  islands, 
a.d.  450,  by  Entinopos.  The  cathedral  at 
Rheims  dates  back  to  a.d.  840 ;  the  architect, 
Rumaldo.  The  cathedral  of  Strasburg,  by 
Erwin  de  Steimbach,  was  completed  in  the 
year  1020.  The  celebrated  Campanile,  or 
leaning  tower  of  Pisa,  is  the  work  of  Gugli- 
elmo,  a.d.  1174.  It  inclines  seventeen  palms 
out  of  the  true  perpendicular,  yet  has  stood 
in  this  state  seven  centuries,  and  is  likely  to 
stand.  On  a  simple  mathematical  principle, 
there  is  no  danger  of  it  falling,  so  long  as  a 
plummet  dropped  from  the  centre  falls  with- 
in the  base.  The  local  ciceroni  stoutly  main- 
tain that  it  was  built  so,  but  the  conclusion 
is  most  improbable.  A  settlement,  or  an 
earthquake,  after  all  was  complete,  is  a  muc£i 
more  intelligible  cause.     Who  could  ever 
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credit  that  an  engineer  would  designedly 
erect  a  bridge  with  a  broken  back,  or  an 
arch  without  the  key-stone  ? 


WOMEN,  AS  DESCRIBED  BY  THE  ANCIENT  POET8. 

The  ladies  are  not  much  indebted  to  some 
of  the  old  classics,  who  have  treated  them 
with  unjust  depreciation.   An  action  for  libel 
would  lie  against   more  than  one,  if  they 
could   be   summoned  into  court.      Homer 
draws  two  respectable  matrons  in  Hecuba 
and  Andromache.     The  Greek  traffic  poets 
have  given  some  noble  heroines ;  but  Euri- 
pides was  such  an  avowed  enemy  to  the  fair 
sex,  that  he  was  sometimes  called,  Mitfoyvvitf, 
the   "  woman-hater."      Perhaps   from  this 
deeply-rooted  aversion  arose  the  impure  and 
diabolical  imaginations  which  appear  in  his 
female  characters.     He  endeavored  to  refute 
the  charge,  by  saying  that  he  had  faithfully 
copied  nature.   In  spite  of  all  this  antipathy, 
he  was  married  twice;  and,  as  Sir  Peter 
Teazle  says,  "  the  crime  carried  the  punish- 
ment along  with  it,"  for  his  choices  were  so 
injudicious,  and  the  ladies  so  ill-conducted, 
that  he  was  compelled  to  divorce  them  both. 
Aristophanes,  Plautus,  Terence,  Virgil,  Ho* 
race,  and  Juvenal,  are  terrible  scandal-mon- 
gers :  they  step  out  of  their  way  to  describe 
women  unfavorably,  and  lack  the  courtly 
delicacy  of  the  elder  Lord  Lyttleton,  who, 
when  asked  by  a  literary  lady  of  note,  why 
he  did  not  insert  in  his  life  of  Henry  II.  the 
well-supported  tradition,  which  makes  that 
prince  the  offspring  of  an  amour  between  the 
Empress  Matilda  and  her  competitor,  Ste-, 
phen, — "  Madam,"  replied  the  noble  biogra- 
pher, "  my  work  shall  never  become  the  ve- 
hicle of  antiquated  scandal  against  a  lady  of 
rank  and  character."   The  ancient  Egyptians 
treated  the  better  half  of  the  creation  with 
becoming  respect.     It  appears  from  Seneca, 
that  in  arranging  the  genders  of  their  nouns, 
a  singular  and  delicate  compliment  was  paid 
to  women.     In  the  four  elements,  beginning 
with  water,  they  appointed  the  ocean,  as 
rough  and  boisterous,  to  the  male  sex ;  the 
more  gentle  streams  and  fountains  they  left 
to  the  females.    As  to  the  earth — they  made 
rocks,  stones  and  mountains  male  ;  but  mea- 
dow-lands, gardens  and  bowers,  female.   Air 
they  divided  thus : — to  the  masculine  gen- 
der, rough  winds  and  hurricanes  of  every 
kind ;  to  the  females,  the  sky,  the  balmy 
breezes,  and  the  zephyrs.    Fire,  when  of  a 
consuming  nature,  they  made  male  ;  but  ar- 
tificial ana  harmless  flames  they  consigned  to 
the  feminine  class.     Not  so  the  Ror 
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They  made  a  most  awkward,  and,  in  some 
instances,  a  peculiarly  ridiculous  distribution 
of  genders. 

The  women  of  Plautus  are  almost  uniform- 
ly bad.  Those  in  Terence  are  little  better ; 
and  the  only  one  among  them  who  has  done 
a  good  action,  begs  pardon  of  her  husband, 
as  being  convinced  of  her  own  criminality  in 
doing  it. — "Mi  Chreme,  peccavi!  Fateor, 
Vineor  /"  (Heautontimor.) — (I  was  wrong, 
my  Chremes,  I  own  it !  I  am  conquered!) 
It  will  hardly  be  believed  by  the  unclaastcal 
reader,  that  the  fault  for  which  the  good 
lady  begs  pardon,  in  these  humble  strains, 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  saving 
her  child  from  being  murdered,  as  her  hus- 
band, and  its  own  father,  had  humanely  com- 
manded. 

Virgil,  far  from  showing  the  least  conside- 
ration for  the  female  sex,  has  treated  them 
(even  according  to  his  warmest  panegyrist, 
Dry  den)  in  an  unjust,  unmanly  style.  He 
has  falsified  both  the  era  and  the  history  of 
Dido  to  render  her  odiousand  contemptible. 
By  an  anachronism  of  nearly  three  hundred 
years,  he  has  taken  away  the  character  of  an 
honest  woman  who  committed  public  suicide, 
because  she  had  sworn  fidelity  to  the  manes 
of  her  first  husband,  and  preferred  death  to 
a  compulsory  marriage  with  a  second.*  Vir- 
gil also  makes  Queen  Amata  turbulent  and 
tippling  ;  and  the  Princess  Lavinia,  undutiful 
and  unbelieving.  Dry  den  adds,  "  that  she 
looks  a  little  flickering  after  Tumas."     His 

Joddcsses  are  no  better  than  his  mortals, 
uno  is  always  in  a  passion,  and  surely  (as 
Dry  den  observes),  Venus  adopts  rather  a 
strong  measure,  when  she  impudently  expects 
that  her  injured  husband  should  provide  a 
suit  of  impenetrable  armor  for  the  offspring 
of  her  amour  with  Anchises.  Camilla  is  the 
only  female  of  whom  the  poet  begins  to  speak 
well,  but  he  soon  dashes  down  her  character 
by  calling  her  "  Aspera"  and  "  Hovrenda 
Virgo" — a  bitter,  awful  virgin.  This  is  al- 
most as  bad  as  Boiardo's  "  Gatta,  fiera,  cruda, 
disppietata" — a  fierce,  cruel,  pitiless  cat — as 
applied  to  his  heroine,  Marfisa.  Both  con- 
tain meanings  as  distant  from  anything  at- 
tractive or  amiable  as  words  can  paint.  As 
to  Horace,  it  would  puzzle  any  one  to  find 
one  woman  of  pure  fame  spoken  of  in  any 
part  of  his  poems.  We  must  except  the  com- 
pliment paid  to  Livia,  the  wife  of  Augustus 

.  *  Hence  her  appellation  of  Dido,  a  valiant  woman, 
jpstaad  of  jElissa,  her  original  name.    The  ghost  of 
Bich&ua,  her  uncle  and  first  husband,  appeared  eve- 
ry now  and  then  to  remind  her  of  her  vow,  and 
jvtreat  any  backsliding. 


(more  in  flattery  than  in  truth),  when  he 
calls  her  par  excellence — "Unico    gaudens 
mulier,  marito" — the  wife  contented  with  a 
single  husband.     His  ladies  are  all  Chloes, 
Delias,  Lyces,  Lydias,  Lalages,  and  Cynaras. 
Their  characters  are  all  measured  by  the 
same  light  standard,  and  most  of  them  seem 
to  have  added  the  worship  of  Bacchus  to  that 
of  Cupid.  He  treats  them  accordingly,  and  re- 
commends one  of  them  to  take  care  lest  her 
keeper,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  should   spoil  her 
fashionable  cap.  One  tolerably  modest  woman, 
indeed,  Neobule,  he  seems  to  have  known ; 
but  his  idea  of  her  delicacy  does  not  prevent 
him  from  condoling  with  her  on  the  severity 
of  her  uncle,  who  will  neither  permit  her  to 
entertain  a  lover,  nor  wash  away  her  cares 
with  rosy  wine.     Juvenal  need  not  be  men- 
tioned.    His  trade  was  universal  satire ;  wo- 
mankind he  treated  with  peculiar  severity. 
He  declares  that  he  had  scarcely  ever  heard 
a  tradition  of  a  thoroughly  modest  woman 
since  the  golden  age.     The  prose  writers  of 
the  Augustan  era  seem  to  have  favored  the 
sex  no  more  than  the  poets ;  and  Seneca's  ac- 
count of  the  ladies  of  his  time  isat  least  as 
bitter  as  the  sixth  satire  of  Juvenal.     In  later 
days,  Pope  has  written  severely  on  female 
follies,  but  he  has  depicted  some  beautiful 
instances  as  a  set  off.    Take  the  following  for 
an  example: — 

(( O  blest  with  temper,  whose  unclouded  ray, 
Can  make  to-morrow  cheerful  as  to-day : 
She  who  can  love  a  sisters'*  charms,  or  hear 
Sighs  for  a  daughter  with  unwounded  ear ; 
She  who  ne'er  answers  till  her  husband  cools, 
Or  if  she  rules  him,  never  shows  she  roles ; 
Charms  by  accepting,  by  submitting  sways. 
Yet  has  her  humor  most  where  she  obeys." 

Shakspeare,  Lord  Byron,  and  Sheridan 
Knowles,  are  amongst  the  ablest  champions 
of  the  fair.  Antiquarians  consider  them 
necessary  evils,  or,  at  best,  endurable  super- 
fluities. Youth,  beauty,  and  elegant  accom- 
plishments have  no  charm  in  their  eye*. 

"There  Venus  must  be  old  and  want  a  nose." 

The  diary  of  Anthony  a  Wood  contains 
many  grotesque  illustrations  of  his  dislike  to 
women,  and  the  learned  Sclden  records  his 
own  want  of  gallantry  as  follows  : — "  It  is 
reason  a  man  that  will  have  a  wife,  should 
be  at  the  charge  of  her  trinkets,  and  pay  all 
the  scores  she  sets  on  him.  He  that  will 
keep  a  monkey,  it's  fit  he  should  pay  for  the 
glasses  he  breaks." 

We  conclude  with  an  anecdote,  which 
shows  that  ladies  sometimes,  when  they 
please,  can  find  opportunities  of  retaliating 
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verely  on  those  who  treat  them  not  with  the 
respect  they  merit.  A  gentleman  who  had 
married  a  second  wife,  indulged  himself  in 
recurring  too  often,  in  conversation,  to  the 
beauty  and  virtues  of  his  first  consort  He 
had,  at  the  same  time,  not  discernment  enough 
to  discover  that  the  subject  was  anything  but 
agreeable  to  his  present  lady.  "  Excuse  me, 
Madam,"  said  he ;  "I  cannot  help  expressing 
my  regrets  for  the  dear  deceased."  "  Upon  my 
honor,"  replied  the  fair  incumbent,  "  I  can 
most  heartily  affirm,  that  I  am  as  sincere  a 
mourner  for  her  as  you  can  be."  Reader, 
never  mind  the  ancients,  and  the  fusty  anti- 
quaries, but  study  from  living  editions.  If 
you  are  not  satisfied  with  your  own  observa- 
tions, and  want  to  be  assured  from  other 
sources  how.  women  ought  to  be  valued,  read 


t» 


Dry  den's  "  Epitaph  on  Mrs.  Anne  Killigrew, 
Lord  Lyttleton's  "  Monody  on  his  wife,"  and 
remember  what  Sir  Walter  Scott  sings  in  the 
last  canto  of  "  Marmion  " : — 

*'  O  woman,  in  our  hours  of  ease, 
Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please, 
And  variable  as  the  shade, 
By  the  light,  quivering  aspen  made; 
When  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow, 
A  ministering  angel  thou." 

Then  turn  to  the  Bard  of  Hope,  and 
learn  these  lines  by  heart,  if  you  have  not 
done  so  already: — 

"  And  say,  without  our  hopes,  without  our  fears, 
Without  the  home  that  plighted  love  endears, 
Without  the  smile  from  partial  beauty  won, 
Oh !  what  were  man  ? — A  world  without  a  sun.9* 


••«• 
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From   th«  Dablin  Univouity  Magaiin*. 


TO    WALTER    SAVAGE    LANDOR. 


This  year  goes  out  in  storm.    The  sky  is  full 
Of  vaprous  turmoil ;  the  Atlantic  waves, 
Convulsed  and  batter'd  into  tawny  froth, 
Welter  upon  the  beach,  or,  thundering  white, 
Scale  the  black  cliff,  and  ever  fall  rebuff'd. 
To-night  the  spirits  of  air  rage  round  this  house, 
And  sometimes  through  the  wailed  curtain  bow 
My  taper's  slender  pyramid,  whose  light 
Flickers  on  names  of  power,  that  live  emboss*d 
In  jewels  on  great  shrines  (their  wealthiest  shrines 
And  dura  blest  are  here),  with  others,  too, 
This  age  keeps  count  of  on  her  civic  roll, 
Scarce  proudly  enough,  and  humbly  not  enough, — 
Amidst  th'  antique  and  new  perennial  peer*, 
Thine,  Lakuor.    Ruffle  not,  ye  wintry  blasts, 
That  brow  beneath  its  coronal,  for  Time's 
Unwearied  breath  may  never  thin  a  bud 
The  coronal  upon  that  brow !    Blow  soft 
Along  the  Vale  of  Springs  whilst  he  is  there ! 

Nor  visit  fiercely  my  unshelter'd  door, 
Who  from  this  utmost  edge,  remote  and  rude, 
Dare  to  that  valley  on  your  pinions  waft 
A  hymnal  greeting — ah,  too  wildly  dare ! 
Were  not  the  lower  still  the  harsher  judge. 


Yet  hear  me,  tempests ! — as  ye*  drown  that  toll ! 
Time's  footfall  on  the  mystic  boundary 


That  severs  year  from  year — could  such  a  wind 

Blow  out  of  any  quarter  of  the  heaven 

As  to  lay  ruin'd,  worse  than  Nineveh, 

The  thrones  where  men  of  serpent  forehead  sit, 

And  eyes  of  smoky  hell-spark,  with  their  spur 

Firm  in  the  people's  neck ;  nor  less  indignant, 

Shatter  their  chairs,  whose  white,  angelic  robes 

Drape  the  hog-paunch,  or  lend  the  juggler  sleeve — 

Swift  purifier !  whirl  them  to  the  mud ! 

Ay,  the  Lord  lives,  and,  therefore,  down  with  ye ! 

Rotten  impostors,  down !     Could  such  a  wind 

Blow  out  of  any  quarter  of  the  heaven, 

Content,  my  habitancy,  like  a  twig, 

Torn  in  the  mighty  tempest,  would  I  crawl. 

Shivering  for  shelter,  or  scoop  out  a  cave 

Among  the  rabbits  in  the  benty  sand, 

Or  else  need  none. 

Dark  clouds  are  taking  wing 

Out  of  the  wave  continually.    They  fly 

Over  those  heaps  of  benty  sand,  and  moor 

And  mountain,  eastward,  hurrying  to  the  dawn ; 

There  where  a  New  Day  and  New  Year  roll  up 

In  misty  light.    Eastward  I  look  and  hail 

Thee,  Ljjtdor,  with  the  Year;,  inscrutable 

In  all  its  fates ;  and  over  all  its  fates 

The  throne  of  God,  eternal,  just,  serene. 

WfLfcUM  Allihoham. 
IbvYaartBtt.lSit-S. 
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Wht  do  we  love  to  contemplate  the  lives 
of  those  who,  having  by  their  deeds  or  works 
been  public  benefactors,  are  passed  away  full 
of  years  and  honor  ?  Gratitude,  doubtless, 
has  its  share  in  the  eagerness  with  which  we 
trace  their  pilgrimage  through  the  wilderness 
of  this  world,  and  read  the  record  of  their 
progress  and  habits  ;  but  is  there  not  a  high- 
er, a  holier  cause  for  the  interest  with  which 
we  mark  the  respect  which  they  obtained, 
and  the  love  which,  after  shining  upon  tbeir 
mortal  path,  still  clings  to  their  memory  after 
they  have  entered  the  house  appointed  for 
all  living  ?  Chalmers  has  well  answered  the 
question  ;  and  in  an  eloquent  passage  of  his 
eloquent  Bridgewater  Treatise.f  has  pointed 
to  our  cherished  hope,  that  death  but  trans- 
forms without  destroying  them  ;  and  that  the 
S  resent  is  only  an  embryo  or  rudimental  con' 
ition,  the  final  development  of  which  is  in 
another  and  future  state  of  existence. 

It  has  been  said,  but  few  who  have  said  it 
have  ventured  to  print  it,  that  physiology 
and  natural  history,  when  deeply  studied, 
have  made  more  skeptics  than  the  whole 
school  of  Voltaire  put  together. 

That  there  have  been  nominal  physiologi- 
cal and  zoological  skeptics  is  very  true,  and 
pity  'tis,  'tis  true.  But  that  the  deep  student 
of  the  organization  of  animated  beings  can 
arrive  at  the  wretched  conclusion  of  those 
so-called  physiologists  and  zoologists  who 
have  come  to  the  soul -de  pressing  doctrine  of 
Lucretius  and  of  those  besotted  spirits  who 
in  a  neighboring  country,  some  siity  years 
•luce,  curbed  God  and  died,  we  deny. 

The  subject  of  the  memoir  which  we  are 
about  to  consider,  approached  the  question 
in  a  pious  and  bumble  spirit.  A  perfect  mas- 
tar  of  the  branch  of  natural  history  to  which 
he  added  so  much,  he  thus  writes  to  a  friend, 
when  preparing  for  publication  a  work  which 

*  Life  of  tht  Rn.  William  Kirbv,  M.A.,  F.HB., 
F.ImS.  ,  <t*..  Rector  of  Barham.  By  John  Freeman, 
M.A.,  Rural  Dean ;  Rector  of  Aanwieken,  Norfolk. 
Sva  London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Long- 
mans. 1852. 
t  Villi,  p.  US. 


is  in  the  hand  and  head  of  every  entomolo- 
gist,* from  the  parsonage,  Barham,  in  1800 : 

In  this  work,  my  aim  is  to  unite  two  sisters, 
that  through  the  faolt  of  the  admirers  of  one  of 
them,  have  long  been  separated,  and  the  eonse- 
qunncfl  haa  been  much  mischief.  1  mean  Religion 
and  Natural  History.  The  author  of  scripture  i* 
also  the  author  of  nature,  and  this  visible  world, 
by  type*,  indeed,  and  by  symbols,  declares  the 
same  truths  as  the  Bible  does  by  word*.  To  muse 
the  naturalist  a  religious  man— to  turn  hia  atten- 
tion to  the  glory  of  God,  that  be  may  declare  his 
works  and  in  the  study  of  his  creatures  see  lbs 
loving  kindness  of  the  Lord — may  this,  in  some 
measure,  be  the  fruit  or  my  work. 

Happily,  we  do  not  require  note  a  Bay,  a 
Kirby,  or  a  fiuckland  to  impress  upon  us  the 
wisdom  of  God  in  the  creation  present  and 
past ;  bnt  our  gratitude  is  not  the  less  due 
to  those  good  and  mighty  men  who  fought 
and  won  the  battle. 

Time  was  when  the  entomologist  was  vili- 
pended as  a  butterfly -hunter,  and  the  con- 
chologist  as  a  cockle-collector ;  but  those 
days,  when  the  contented  and  self-satisfied 
ignorant  despised  everything  but  their  own 
comfortable,  but  not  very  elevated  guinea- 
hunting,  are  gone  by.  True  it  is  that  a  good 
many  of  the  virtuosi,  as  they  are  somewhat 
apocryphally  dubbed,  were  mere  Viatos,  who 
fancied  they  bad  a  taste,  and  who  valued  a 
specimen  merely  for  its  supposed  rarity  A 
well-known  shell  collector,  some  years  since, 
gave  a  large  price  for  two  shells,  the  only 
examples  of  the  form  then  known,  and  as 
soon  as  the  lot  was  knocked  down,  crushed 
one  of  them  under  his  foot,  in  the  face  of  the 
agonized  assemblage,  in  order  that  he  might 
fae  the  possessor  of  an  'unique;'  forgetting 
that  there  was  no  act  of  parliament  to  regu- 
late the  production  of  the  molluscs,  and  ob- 
livious of  the  commerce  of  a  country  that 
vexes  every  sea  with  its  keel.  In  a  very  few 
months,  this  selfish  one  was  rewarded  by  the 
arrival  of  a  cargo  of  the  species,  whose  only 
representative  he  thought  he  had  stamped  as 
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his  own ;  and  which  were  sold,  individually, 
for  as  many  pence  as  the  tenths  of  hundreds 
of  pounds  which  he  had  paid  for  his  whistle. 

But  there  were  then,  and  long  before  then, 
men  who,  though  they  saw  through  a  glass 
darkly,  wrought  out  the  rich  vein  of  Nature 
as  far  as  their  lights  permitted  them ;  and 
who  have  left  their  imperishable  works  as  a 
lanthorn  to  the  paths  of  their  more  fortunate 
successors. 

And  how  much  is  left  for  those  success- 
ors !  All  Nature  is  so  full,  lliat  there  is  no 
fear  of  exhausting  the  well  of  living  waters 
which  she  presents ;  and  perhaps  there  is  no 
class  of  creatures,  small  and  insigni6cant  as 
the  majority  appear  to  be,  more  worthy  of 
study  than  insects.  In  no  animals  is  instinct, 
properly  so  called,  more  entirely  developed — 
in  none  does  the  impulse  that  actuates  them 
seem  to  come  more  directly  from  above.  Well 
might  the  Mantuan  in  his  fervor  exclaim — 

Tgneus  est  oil  is  vigor  et  cslestis  origo. 

Their  anatomy  and  general  organization  is 
passably  well  known ;  but  their  senses  and 
modes  of  communication  are,  for  the  most 
part,  as  yet  a  closed  book  and  a  fountain 
sealed.  Two  emmets  or  two  bees  will  meet, 
and  by  contact  of  their  antennae  evidently  im- 
part ideas  to  each  other.  One  insect  will 
carefully  use  those  organs  as  explorers  by 
touch ;  another  will  as  carefully  strive  to 
keep  them  from  touching  anything,  and  ap- 
pear to  be  at  its  wits'  end  if  a  determined 
meddler  pertinaciously  forces  them  into  con- 
tact with  any  foreign  substance. 

Look  at  the  architecture  of  these  wonder- 
ful creatures.  To  say  nothing  of  the  bee  and 
the  ant,  and  a  hundred  others,  take  one  of 
those  considered  by  the  eye  of  prejudice  the 
vilest  and  most  loathsome,  and  see  if  you  can 
give  any  answer  but  one  to  our  own  Queen 
Anne's  man,  when  he  asks,  in  the  often  mis- 
quoted couplet — 

Who  made  the  spider  parallels  design, 
Sure  as  De  Moivre,  without  rule  or  line  ?* 

'  All  very  fine/  quoth  some  type  of  the 
utilitarians  of  this  utilitarian  age,  'but  cut 
bono  V  If  one  must  sound  the  base  string  of 
humility,  just  observe,  most  exemplary  utili- 
tarian, the  effects  produced  by  the  infinitesi- 
mal tiny  legions  on  man,  and  on  the  results 
of  his  industry.  Have  you  land  and  beeves  ? 
Are  you  an  agriculturist  or  a  forester  ?    Have 

*  In  meet  instances,  this  trite  quotation  is  given 
thus: — 

Who  made  the  spider's  parallel  design  ? 
Sure  as  De  Moivre,  without  rule  or  line  ? 


you  a  garden  ?    '  Yea,  verily.'   Then  give  me 
your  attention  for  a  few  moments. 

To  say  nothing  of  those  familiar  beasts 
which  may  signify  love,  but  which,  neverthe- 
less, we  never  heard  praised  as  being  pecu- 
liarly desirable,  we  find  the  following  order*, 
which,  though  they  do  not  live  on  the  body, 
can  make  man's  life  sufficiently  uncomfort- 
able by  their  attacks  : — Coleoptera,  orthop* 
tera,  hemiptera,  neuroptera,  kymenoptera,  1+ 
pidoptera,   strepsiptera,   diptera,  myriapoda, 
arachnoidal.     Now  turn  we  to  the  catalogue 
of  persecutors  of  the  domestic  animals.  First, 
we  have  an  army  of  the  genus  pediculas, 
Linn. ;  and  no  one  conversant  with  the  sub- 
ject will  deny  the  attention  which  these  foul 
swarms    deserve   from   the  cattle-breeders, 
when,   from   want  of  cleanliuess  or  other 
causes,  they  have  so  multiplied  as  to  be  de- 
veloped in  such  numbers  as  to  become  a  dis- 
ease.#    Then  we  have  the  horse- hot  (oestrus 
equi,  Fab.),  and  another  hot  still  lower  in  the 
intestinal  scale  (oestrus  hcemorrhoidalis,  Linn.; 
gasterophilus  hcemorrhoidalis,  Leach.)     But 
be  not  alarmed,  gentle  reader  ;  you  are  not 
about  to  be  overwhelmed  with  an  avalanche 
of   scientific  names.     The  catalogue  shall, 
with  slight  exception,  be  continued  in  Eng- 
lish ;  and  if  you  want  the  learned  names, 
and  will  ask  Fraser,  we  will  undertake  that 
he  shall  give  them  to  you.  To  proceed,  then, 
in  the  vernacular.     Here  is  the  ox  worble ; 
there  the  red    bot.     That  sheep  does  not 
thrive.     How  should  he  ?  he  its  the  victim  of 
the  sheep  bot.     That  other  woolly  one  falls 
off  daily.     What  else  can  be  expected  ?  he 
is  a  walking  colony  of  the  sheep  tick.   What 
can  make  your  horse  '  spang  on  end,'  as  gen- 
tle King  Jamie  was  wont  to  say,  to  the  im- 
minent dancer  of  your  limbs,  if  not  of  your 
life  ?     Don  t  you  see  that  the  dreaded  forest 
fly  is  endeavoring  to  make  a  settlement? 
What  can  ail  my  Cochin  Chinas  ?     Why, 
they  swarm  with  the  bird  spider  fly,  the 
most  tenacious  of  parasites,  whether  tenacity 
of  locality  or  of  life  be  considered.     Unless 
expelled — and   it  is  very  difficult  to  catch, 
running  backwards  and  forwards  with   won- 
derful agility — it  will  remain  lording  it  over 
its  living  domain  till  death  has  stopped  the 
supplies  with  the  circulation,  when  it  quits 
the  inanimate  feathered  biped,  as  the  head- 
louse  leaves  the  corpse  of  the  un feathered 
one  who  seldom  or  never  put  the  hostile 
comb  in  action  during  his  life. 

Then  there  is  the  minute  but  terrible  Hun- 
garian gnat,  which,  though  not  psiasitic,  not 
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unfrequently  causes  the  death  of  cattle  by 
the  inflammation  occasioned  by  the  insuffer- 
able irritation  of  its  bites,  or  by  choking  from 
a  sudden  swelling  of  the  throat  and  stopping 
up  the  windpipe. 

The  bee-master  knows  to  his  cost  the  ha- 
voc made  in  his  hives  by  the  bee  louse,  spi- 
ders, the  honey-comb  moth,  ants,  wasps,  and 
hornets,  and  though  last  not  least,  by  robber 
bees.  Of  a  verity,  robbers  and  parasites  do 
every  where  abound  ;  and  who  shall  say  that 
the  poet  who  wrote  the  following  exquisite 
lines  drew  merely  on  his  imagination  : — 

The  very  fleas  have  other  fleas, 

And  smaller  fleas  to  bite  'era ; 
And  those  fleas  have  lesser  fleas, 

And  so  ad  infinitum. 

Grain  in  the  field  and  in  the  granary  is  sub- 
ject to  the  attacks  of  the  gibbous  ground  bee- 
tle, the  German  or  field  cockchafer,  the  lined 
click  beetle,  the  winter  or  dart  moth,  the 
white-line  dart  moth,  the  millet  moth,  the 
corn  moth,  the  corn  weevil,  the  horrible  Hes- 
sian fly,  the  wheat  midge,  and  the  barley 
midge. 

The  meadows  are  laid  waste  by  the  un- 
spotted lady-bird  ;  that  destroyer  of  every 
green  blade,  the  migratory  locust ;  the  rye- 
grass moth  ;  and  the  antler  or  grass-moth. 

Our  kitchen  and  flower  gardens  suffer  from 
a  host  of  winged  invaders. 

The  culinary  vegetables  are  attacked  by  the 
spring  beetle  or  skip-jack,  the  asparagus  bee- 
tle, the  twelve-spotted  leaf  beetle,  the  earth- 
flea  beetle,  better  known  under  the  terrible 
name  of  the  turnip-fly  ;  the  mole  cricket,  the 
painted  field-bug,  the  plant  lice  (Aphides), 
with  their  never-ending  generation- power ; 
the  large  cabbage  white  butterfly,  the  small 
white  butterfly,  the  green-veined  white  but- 
terfly, the  gamma  moth,  the  cabbage  moth, 
the  white  line  brown-eyed  moth,  the  cabbage 
garden  pebble  moth,  the  carrot  moth,  Roe- 
sel's  tinea,  the  cabbage  fly,  the  lettuce  fly, 
the  onion  fly,  and  the  negro  fly. 

But  we  should  weary  our  friends  and  oc- 
cupy valuable  space  if  we  were  to  continue,  as 
we  might,  the  names  that  blacken  this  dark 
catalogue.  Suffice  it  to  record  their  numbers. 

The  vine  has  to  sustain  the  attacks  of  six 
species,  and  some  of  these  are  also  injurious 
to  greenhouse  and  hothouse  plants,  orchards, 
and  woods. 

Eleven  species  revel  in  the  destruction  of 
the  beauties  and  dainties  of  our  greenhouses 
and  hothouses.  Thirty -seven  infest  fruit- 
trees. 

If  we  wend  our  way  to  the  woods  and  fot- 
ests,  we  Gad  a  legion  of  destructive  spec\e% 


working  silently  but  surely.'  The  deciduous 
trees  have  their  share  of  vigorous  destroyers, 
and  the  pine  and  fir  tribe  alone  are  subject 
to  twenty  species  of  ravagera. 

Enough  has  been  stated,  we  hope,  to  sat* 
isfy  the  most  unimaginative  utilitarian  of  the 
strictest  school,  that  entomology  is  not  what 
we  have  heard  it  called  by  one  of  them,  a 
mere  frivolous  branch  of  science.  Without  a 
knowledge  of  the  destructive  animal  and  its 
habits,  its  ravages  can  rarely  be  stopped.  But 
we  take  higher  ground,  and  claim  for  ento- 
mology a  distinguished  place  in  the  justly 
popular  science  of  zoology. 

The  life  of  one  of  the  worthies  who  devo- 
ted himself  to  the  study  of  insects,  with  the 
best  results  to  the  public,  without  in  the  least 
neglecting  his  sacred  duties,  is  recorded  in 
the  book  now  before  us  ;  and  of  the  way  in 
which  the  amiable  and  reverend  biographer 
has  performed  his  part  of  the  task  we  would 
write  in  the  kindest  spirit,  though  we  must 
confess  that  we  were  not  sorry  when  we  were 
greeted  by  the  more  lively  pages  wherein  the 
zoological  career  of  his  departed  partner  is  re- 
corded by  his  gifted  and  scientific  friend  and 
survivor :  long  may  he  continue  to  delight  us 
by  his  presence ! 

In  truth,  we  have  lately  had  too  many  ex- 
amples of  the  otiose  mode  in  which  biogra- 
phers, so  by  courtesy  called,  have  performed 
their  tasks.  Too  often  they  get  possession 
of  all  the  letters  written  by  the  departed  and 
his  friends,  and  pitch  them,  pell-mell,  before 
the  unhappy  reader.  But  every  letter-writer 
is  not  a  Swift,  a  Pope,  a  Southey,  or  a  Scott ; 
and  a  heap  of  stones,  even  if  they  be  all  hewn, 
do  not  make  a  symmetrical  monument.  We 
know  the  almost  incredible  quantity  of  raw 
material  in  this  shape  that  was  presented  to 
the  appalled  eyes  of  the  author  of  the  Life 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  and  all  have  seen  with 
what  a  judicious  selection  of  that  good  and 
great  man's  correspondence  the  most  perfect 
biography  which  has  appeared  in  our  time  is 
enriched. 

But  as  biographies  go,  the  Rev.  John  Free- 
man has  done  his  work  in  a  good  and  righte- 
ous spirit ;  and  if  we  occasionally  find  the 
theology  somewhat  ponderous,  and  the  plea- 
santry now  and  then  rather  heavy,  we  are  on 
the  whole  gratified  by  the  honest  simplicity 
and  true  piety  of  his  record. 

William  Kirby   was   born  at  Witnesham 

Hall,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  on  the  19th  of 

September,    1759,  and  no  time  was  lost  in 

making  him  a  member  of  the  church  of  which 

.  he  was  an  ornament ;  for  he  was  baptised  on 

\  \ta*  msA  fa^ ,    \Xsa  ta&At  was  a  solicitor,  of 
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a  respectable  family ;  his  uncle,  Joshua,  was 
the  friend  of  Gainsborough,  and  a  kind  re, 
spirit ;  for  he,  too,  was  a  landscape  painter 
but  more  celebrated  for  his  treatise  upon  per- 
spective, published  under  the  title  of  Dr. 
Brook  Taylor's  Method  of  Perspective  made 
Easy,  and  that  bearing  the  title  of  The  Per- 
spective of  Architecture  upon  Dr.  Brook  Tay- 
lor's Method,  which  last  was  published  in 
1761,  and  magnificently  printed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  King,  by  whose  royal  hand  one 
of  the  plates  was  designed.  This  patronage 
Joshua  Kirby  owed  to  the  Earl  of  Bute,  who 
obtained  for  him  the  important  office  of 
comptroller  of  the  works  then  in  progress  at 
Kew ;  and  in  Kew  churchyard  he  sleeps,  by 
the  side  of  his  immortal  fnend  Gainsborough, 
who  had  requested  that  when  he  died  his 
body  might  be  laid  by  the  side  of  the  mortal 
remains  of  Joshua  Kirby.  Joshua's  son  died 
early  and  suddenly,  but  his  daughter,  Sarah, 
was  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Trimmer,  to  whose 
fascinating  pen  so  many  youthful  heads — 
some  of  which  still  survive  with  their  locks 
of  silver  gray — were  indebted  for  their  first 
literary  teaching. 

William,  the  father  of  our  entomologist,  mar- 
ried, in  1760,  Lucy  Meadowe,  of  an  ancient 
family  ;  and  the  result  of  the  alliance  was, 
that  he  took  up  his  residence  at  the  Hall, 
renting  the  farm  of  his  father-in-law.  It  was 
a  saying  of  the  great  Napoleon,  that  the 
character  of  the  child  depends  in  great 
measure  on  that  of  the  mother ;  and  our  en- 
tomologist, when  more  than  eighty  years  had 
slightly  palsied  the  head  which  once  nestled 
on  her  beloved  bosom,  seemed  to  renew  his 

Jrouth  when  he  spoke  with  delight  of  the  early 
essons  which  "  his  very  dear  mother  had 
taught  him." 

An  old  family  cabinet  was  the  storehouse 
from  which  issued  the  treasures  which  de- 
termined our  William '3  future  career.  It 
contained  a  collection  of  shells,  which  were 
among  the  first  playthings  that  his  mother 
laid  before  him.  Attracted  by  the  diversity 
of  their  shape  and  color,  the  boy  was  soon 
taught  to  ask  for  each  by  its  proper  name ; 
then  led  on  to  describe  with  accuracy  the 
shells  which  he  desired  ;  "  next,  to  mark  their 
distinctive  characteristics;  and,  at  last,  to 
know  every  shell  in  the  collection,  not  merely 
from  habitual  sight,  or  from  hearing  the  name 
repeated,  but  from  intelligent  observation ;" 
and  so  the  child  became  the  father  of  the  man ; 
and  as  he  grew,  the  love  of  nature  waxed  strong 
in  him.  The  bright  skies,  and  those  starsof  the 
earth,  the  flowers,  drew  him  forth  into  the 
freshness  of  the  fields,  and  he  became  a  bota- 
nist.   A  small  herbarium,  in  which  the  pre* 


servalion  of  the  plants  had  been  so  well 
managed  by  the  youthful  naturalist,  that  the 
colors  of  the  flowers  are  almost  as  bright  aa 
when  they  were  gathered,  attests  the  dili- 
gence ana  success  with  which  he  followed 
this  charming  pursuit.  But  he  was  no  idle 
boy  :  the  village  school  of  Witnesham  first 
received  him ;  and  in  due  course  he  was  sent 
to  Ipswich  grammar  school,  over  which  the 
Rev.  John  King  then  presided.  That  his 
time  was  not  lost,  some  remaining  exercises, 
and  especially  a  very  creditable  translation  of 
Aristotle's  Art  of  Poetry t  made  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  prove.  But  before  this,  he  had  suf- 
fered his  first  heavy  sorrow  ;  when  he  was 
fifteen,  his  tender  mother  was  called  to  the 
better  country.  This  greatest  and  most  ir- 
reparable of  afflictions  fell  upon  him  in  the 
year  1766.* 

In  due  time  his  father  sent  him  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  college  founded  by  the  re- 
nowned Dr.  Cains  received  him.  We  find 
nothing  remarkable  during  his  residence  at 
the  University,  with  the  exception  that  a 
cloud  appears  there  to  have  settled  down 
upon  him,  and  he  narrowly  escaped  Socin- 
ianism.  But  the  cloud  cleared  away ;  and 
in  1781  he  took  his  bachelor's  degree,  and 
removed  bis  name  from  the  boards  to  return 
to  the  seclusion  of  his  father's  house  and  pre- 
pare for  holy  orders.  In  1782  he  was  or- 
dained deacon  by  the  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
and  was  appointed  to  the  cure  of  Barham — 
an  appointment  which  he  owed  to  the  friend- 
ship which  existed  between  his  father  and 
Mr.  Nicholas  Bacon,  who  was  rector  of  that 
parish  and  vicar  of  Coddenbara,  where  he 
resided.  Barham  was  left  under  bis  sole 
charge,  and  he  was  required  to  perform  one 
duty  on  Sunday  at  Coddenham. 

The  scenery  around  had  many  charms  for  one 
who  possessed  a  mind  that  could  be  amused  and 
exhilarated  by  the  contemplation  of  the  beauties 
of  nature,  for  the  country,  in  its  general  aspect, 
in  wooded  and  well-cultivated,  with  undulating 
and  broken  ground  at  intervals.  It  abounds,  too, 
in  sequestered  nooks  and  shady  lanes,  for  which 
this  part  of  Suffolk  is  justly  celebrated,  and  which . 
make  up  in  some  measure  for  the  bolder  and  more 
striking  landscapes  of  other  countries.  The  soil, 
in  the  course  of  a  moderate  walk,  passes  through 
various  changes  of  sand,  gravel,  chalk,  and  clay, 
presenting  an  ever-varying  field  for  flowers,  and 
consequently  for  insects,  which  make  them  their 
habitation  or  their  food.  The  streams  and  ditches 
of  the  low  meadows  abounded  with  the  yellow 
iris,  the  purple  loose-strife,  and  the  fragrant  spi- 


*  In  1791,  he  lost  his  father,  who  died  in  the 
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and  the  banks  of  the  canal  amused  and 
charmed  the  stroller  with  the  beauty  and  elegance 
of  the  brilliant  dragon-flies  and  the  skimming 

Snats.  The  gravel  supplied  the  plants  which 
espise  the  thirsty  nature  of  their  neighbors  by 
the  stream ;  the  woods  abounded  with  the  orchis, 
the  blue- bell,  anemone,  and  a  host  of  plants  which 
provoke  inquiry.  Here  bees  and  butterflies,  bee- 
tles and  ants,  spiders  and  other  insects,  are  found 
in  so  many  forms,  that  it  would  exhaust  a  life  be- 
fore it  could  be  said  that  all  had  been  entered 
upon  the  naturalist's  catalogue. 

Young  Kirby  was  happy  here  for  a  season ; 
but  there  was  something  wanting.  It  is  not 
good  for  man  to  be  alone,  and  in  1784  he 
married  Sarah  Ripper,  whom  he  seems  to 
have  chosen  upon  the  principle  of  the  most 
worthy  Dr.  Primrose.  Heraldic  claims  she 
had  none  (whatever  her  husband's  mother 
had),  for  she  was  the  daughter  of  the  gro- 
cer and  draper  who  kept  the  village  shop. 
Her  parents  were  soon  removed  from  the 
cares  of  business  to  the  quiet  and  repose  of 
Barham  parsonage.  With  a  family  of  love 
around  him,  warm  friendships,  and  the  sea- 
soning of  a  little  controversy, — he  seems  to 
have  taken  especial  'pleasure  in  buckling  on 
the  armor  of  faith  to  destroy  one  Evanson, 
a  forgotten  imp  of  the  Tom- Paine  school : 

How  happily  the  years 
Of  Thalaba  went  by. 

Kirby 's  general  love  of  nature  was  con- 
centrated on  one  class  of  objects  by  chance, 
which  he  thus  records  in  a  letter  dated  from 
the  parsonage,  in  November,  1835  : — 

About  half  a  century  since,  observing  acci- 
dentally one  morning  a  very  beautiful  golden 
bug  creeping  on  the  sill  of  my  window,  I  took  it 
up  to  examine  it,  and  finding  that  its  wings  were 
of  a  more  yellow  hue  than  was  common  to  my 
observation  of  these  insects  before,  I  was  anxious 
carefully  to  examine  any  other  of  its  peculiarities, 
and  finding  that  it  had  twenty-two  beautiful  clear 
black  spots  upon  its  back,  my  captured  animal 
was  imprisoned  in  a  bottle  of  gin,  for  the  purpose, 
as  I  supposed,  of  killing  him.  On  the  following 
morning,  anxious  to  pursue  my  observation,  I 
took  it  again  from  the  gin,  and'laid  it  on  the  win- 
dow-sill to  dry,  thinking  it  dead,  but  the  warmth 
of  the  sun  very  soon  revived  it,  and  hence  com- 
menced my  farther  pursuit  of  this  branch  of  natu- 
ral history. 

The  '  bug '  was  a  lady-bird,  and  encou- 
raged by  Dr.  Nicholas  G-wyn,  to  whom  he 
told  his  tale,  Kirby  set  to  work  in  earnest. 

As  yet  the  multitude  of  scientific  societies 
was  not ;  but  almost  immediately  after  our 
entomologist  entered  upon  his  research*,  the 
Royal  Society  ceased  to  stand  alone.  In 
1788,  Doctor,  afterwards  Sir  James  Smith, 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  Linnean  Society , 


now  so  worthily  presided  over  by  Robebt 
Browv,  who  has  Well  earned  the  title  of 
Botanicorum  ^hicepi,  by  which  he  is  known 
throughout  toe  civilized  world.  Kirby  was 
one  of  the  original  members ;  and  on  the 
7th  May,  1703,  contributed  his  first  paper, 
which  did  not  relate  to  the  class  in  which  his 
labors  became  so  conspicuous.  It  was  '  A 
description  of  three  new  species  of  Hirudo ;' 
but  his  next  paper  was  '  A  History  of  three 
new  species  of  Cassida,'  and  appears  to  have 
been  his  first  contribution  on  insects. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  Kirby 
was  negligent  of  his  higher  duties  while  in- 
dulging in  these  amcenitates ;  and  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  theology  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  will  be  well  rewarded  by  a 
perusal  of  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Rod- 
well  (ch.  vii.)  His  favorite  study  was, 
nevertheless,  pursued  with  ardor  in  the  com- 
pany of  his  friend  Marsham,  secretary  of  the 
Linnean  Society,  his  'tutor  in  entomology/ 
who  was  among  the  foremost  to  call  science 
to  the  aid  of  the  farmer  during  the  panic  that 
prevailed  in  this  country,  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  in  consequence  of  what  was 
supposed  to  be  a  new  disease  in  the  corn ; 
and  who,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  infor- 
mation which  would  warrant  his  prescrib- 
ing an  antidote,  corresponded  on  the  sub- 
ject with  Dr.  Goodenough,  Bishop  of  Oar- 
lisle,  Mr.  Markwick,  and  his  '  pupil.' 

It  was  soon  evident  that  the  HymenopUr* 
more  particularly  secured  Kirby 's  notice; 
and  he  gives  the  reason  for  this  preference 
in  a  paper  of  a  new  genus  (Ammophila), 
read  at  the  Linnean  Society  in  1707: 

In  no  department  of  the  animal  kingdom  is  the 
Divine  wisdom  more  eminently  conspicuous  than 
in  the  constitution  and  economy  of  the  inject 
tribes,  and  amongst  them,  none,  perhaps,  are  more 
worthy  of  our  attention,  on  both  these  accounts, 
than  the  individuals  which  compose  the  class* 
Hymcnoptera.  Though  they  do  not,  like  many 
of  the  Coleoptera  and  Lepidoptera,  immediately 
attract  our  notice  by  the  brilliancy  or  gaiety  of 
their  coloring  (though  some  are  singularly  beau- 
tiful even  in  this  respect),  yet  when  we  examine 
them  closely,  and  observe  the  consummate  skill 
manifested  in  their  construction, — when  we  at- 
tend to  their  history,  replete,  be  they  gregarious 
or  solitary,  with  entertaining  anecdotes,  and  fur- 
nishing instances  of  the  most  astonishing  saga- 
city and  most  prudent  precaution,  we  feel  inclined 
to  prefer  the  study  of  this  order  of  insects  to  that 
of  any  other,  not  only  as  most  prolific  of  materials 
to  set  forth  the  praises  of  Him  who  hath  created 
them,  which  is  the  first  duty  of  the  naturalist,  but 
alse  as  gratifying  in  a  high  degree  our  natural 
taste  for  the  inspection  of  things  that  are  remark- 

*  ( Glass'  is  here  used  for  •  order/ 
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Id  17BS  the  rector  of  Barham  died;  and 
the  fears  of  those  who  dreaded  the  removal 
of  Kirby  from  a  cure  and  residence  of  four- 
teen years  were  agreeably  relieved  by  the 
rector's  bequest  of  the  neit  presentation  to 
bit  curate,  who,  after  some  preliminary  suf- 
fering from  the  law's  delay  consequent  on 
an  abortive  attempt  of  Mr.  Bacon's  relations 
to  set  the  will  aside,  found  himself  master  of 
the  comfortable  parsonage,  where,  in  1799, 
he  received  his  cousin,  Mrs.  Trimmer,  as  a 
visitor;  and  with  her  be  kept  up  a  regular 
correspondence,  in  which  works  of  charity 
and  piety  were  not  forgotten.  We  wish  our 
limits  would  permit  us  to  give  more  of  this 
gifted  and  excellent  lady's  letters,  but  we 
must  restrict  ourselves  to  tbe  following  ac- 
count of  her  interview  with  the  good  old 
Kjng  and  the  royal  family : — 

Nov.  9,  1808.— 1  have  lately  bad  a  very  great 
enjoyment,  of  which  little  James  was  a  partaker. 
I  took  him  with  me  to  Windsor.  As  soon  as 
tbe  Royal  Family  knew  I  was  coming  thither, 
they  sent  to  our  friend  Mr.  Plumley,  to  desire 
him  to  tell  me  the  Queen  wished  me  to  attend  her 
on  Thursday  at  two, and  the  princesses  at  twelve, 
and  to  lake  the  child  with  me.  We  accordingly 
obeyed  the  Royal  invitation  on  Thursday  last, 
and  each  of  the  princesses  admitted  us  to  her 
apartment  in  succession,  and  behaved  with 'the 
kindest  condescension.  The  child  was  greatly 
caressed  and  highly  gratified  withal)  lbs  new  ob- 

Sets  which  a  Royal  residence  afforded  to  him. 
nfnrtiinalely  for  us,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  arrived 
just  at  two  o'clock,  and  it  was  four  before  he  left,  to 
visit  one  of  his  sisters.  The  Queen  then  desired 
us  to  attend  her,  and  with  her  Majesty  we  found 
oar  gracious  Sovereign,  who  spoke  to  us  in  a 
manner  1  shall  never  forget,  (if  his  afflicting  mal- 
ady, with  so  much  pious  resignation,  as  showed 
the  goodness  -at  his  heart  in  the  strongest  light. 
He  took  very  kind  notice  of  the  little  boy,  though 
he  said  he  could  only  tell  how  tall  he  was,  with- 
out discerning  his  features.  Two  mornings  f 
attended  at  the  private  chapel  in  the  castle,  where 
the  King  goes  constantly  to  prayers  every  morn- 
ing, and  delightful  it  was  to  witness  the  fervency 
of  his  devotion,  and  to  hear  him  make  tbe  responV 
sea.  Vno  would  have  enjoyed  it  more  particu- 
larly on  Saturday,  the  5th  of  November,  when  the 
service  was  in  many  parts  so  applicable  to  the 
present  limes,  especially  when  the  King  made 
the  response  to  the  sentence,  'O  Lord,  ssve  the 
King;'  I  humbly  hope  his  trust  will  not  be  in 
vain. 

In  little  more  than  two  years  after  tbe 
date  of  this  letter,  Mrs.  Trimmer  was  called 
away.  She  died  on  the  15th  December, 
1810. 

In  1802  appeared  the  Monographia  Apum 


Ang&a,  which  at  once  placed  the  author  in 
the  highest  rank  as  an  entomologist  and 
Christian  philosopher.  Praise  flowed  in 
from  all  quarters,  but  we  must  content  our* 
selves  with  the  pregnant  brevity  of  one  well 
qualified  to  judge: — '  I  will  venture  to  say 
that  it  is  tbe  most  valuable  critical  work  on 
entomology  that  ever  was  published,'  writes 
Mr.  Mac  Leay,  in  June,  1802. 

But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  pub- 
lication of  this  excellent  little  book,  and  the 
extensive  correspondence,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, to  which  it  gave  rise,  occupied  the 
whole  of  tbe  author's  attention.  In  addition 
to  his  religious  duties  and  writings,  we  find 
him,  during  the  anxiety  which  spread  over 
the  whole  kingdom  in  tbe  early  part  of  the 
present  century,  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
measures  for  repelling  the  threatened  inva- 
sion. Secretary  to  the  little  volunteer  regi- 
ment in  his  neighborhood,  he  performed  his 
office  with  exemplary  diligence.  Every  man 
in  tbe  .parish,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
had  his  weapon  allotted  to  him  and  his  post 
assigned.  The  cattle  and  wagons  were  all 
numbered,  inventories  of  tbe  stock  made, 
and  watchwords  and  signals  appointed.  To 
the  pastor  himself  was  assigned  ths  duty  of 
collecting  the  wagons  in  tbe  hour  of  danger, 
and  providing  for  the  safety  of  the  women 
and  children. 

In  1813  his  wife'a  mother  died,  to  his 
great  sorrow  and  that  of  hia  beloved  but 
suffering  wife,*  who  herself  departed  this 
life  on  the  13th  of  December,  1814,  in  the 
fifty-third  year  of  her  age.  He  bowed  to 
this  heavy  dispensation  with  christian  resig- 
nation ;  but  he  did  not  the  less  feel  the 
weight  of  the  blow. 

The  fifteenth  chapter,  one  of  the  best  in 
the  biography,  is  contributed  by  Mr.  Spence, 
whose  first  acquaintance  with  Kirby  com- 
menced in  1805.  This  soon  ripened  into 
friendship;  and  in  1809,  Mr.  Spence,  agree- 
ably to  Kirby's  invitation,  transferred  Him- 
self to  Barham,  and  for  several  weeks  they 
were  hard  at  work,  laying  the  foundation  of 
one  of  tbe  most  interesting  and  useful  books 
in  our  language.  At  length,  in  tbe  spring 
of  1816,  the  first  edition  of  the  Introduction 
to  Entomology  came  forth,  just  in  time  to 
allow  Mr.  Spence  to  take  a  copy  with  htm  to 
■how  to  their  friends  on  the  continent,  where 
Mr.  Spence  made  a  four  months'  tour,  after 


•  In  an  entry  of  the  Slat  June,  1814,  Eirby,  af- 
ter a  fervent  prayer  for  her  perfect  recovery  from 
so  illness  under  which  ahe  had  been  laboring, 
writes:— 'His  enitn  mini  eat,  ut  nana  expertus  tcio, 
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the  battle  of  Waterloo.  A  second  edition 
was  called  for  next  year,  and  a  third  in  1817, 
when  also  was  published  the  second  volume, 
of  which  a  second  edition  was  required  in 
1818,  and  a  third  in  1822. 

In  1818  a  sad  interruption  to  the  joint 
labors  of  the  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  of  en- 
tomology took  place,  in  consequence  of  the 
illness  of  Mr.  Spence,  now,  to  the  great 
gratification  of  his  friends  and  zoologists  in 
general,  entirely  restored  to  health.  During 
this  illness,  though  Mr.  Spence  took  no  part 
in  the  completion  of  the  joint  book,  he  gave 
suggestions  on  various  points;  and  in  1826, 
the  concluding  volumes  (iii.  and  iv.)  were 
published:  in  the  same  year  he  removed, 
tor  the  benefit  of  travelling,  to  the  continent 
with  bis  family,  where  they  spent  the  next 
eight  years. 

In  1823,  the  first  volume  of  a  translation 
of  the  Introduction  was  published  at  Stutt- 
gart, by  Professor  Oken;  the  second  in 
1824 ;  the  third  in  1827;  and  the  fourth  in 
1833. 

In  1828,  a  fifth  English  edition  of  this 
charming  work  was  called  for,  and  this  being 
exhausted,  it  became  necessary  to  bring  out 
a  sixth  edition  of  vols.  i.  and  ii.,  which  ap- 
peared in  1843,  with  the  addition  of  upwards 
of  100  MS.  pages.  The  preparation  of  this 
fell  to  the  share  of  Mr.  Spence,  as  his  venera- 
ble friend's  age  precluded  any  attention  to  it 
on  his  part. 

Mr.  Spence  thus  closes  his  too  brief  me- 
moir : — 

I  will  not  encroach  on  the  province  of  my  friend 
Mr.  Freeman,  who  is  so  well  able  to  do  justice  to 
it,  by  expatiating  more  largely  on  the  admirable 
traits  which,  in  every  point  of  view,  distinguished r 
the  character  of  my  dear  old  friend ;  but  I  will 
conclude  this  slight  sketch  of  the  history  of  our 
Jong  friendship,  which,  for  forty-five  years,  formed 
one  of  the  great  pleasures  of  our  existence, — I 
know  that  I  may  truly  say  of  his  as  of  mine, — 
by  pointing  out  to  our  brother  entomologists, 
whom  I  have  had  chieflv  in  view  in  writing  it, 
two  circumstances  in  his  study  of  insects  by 
which  I  was  forcibly  struck  on  my  visits  to  him  at 
Barham. 

The  first  was  the  little  parade  of  apparatus 
with  which  his  extensive  and  valuable  acquisitions 
were  made.  If  going  to  any  distance,  he  would 
put  into  his  pocket  a  forceps-net  and  small  water- 
net,  with  which  to  catch  bees,  flies,  and  aquatic 
insects;  but,  in  general,  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  him  use  a  net  of  any  other  description. 
His  numerous  captures  of  rare  and  new  Coleop- 
tera  were  mostly  made  by  carefully  searching  for 
them  in  their  haunts,  from  which,  if  trees,  shrubs, 
or  long  grass,  &c,  he  would  beat  them  with  his 
walking-stick  into  a  newspaper,  and,  collected  in 
this  way,  he  would  bring  home  in  a  few  small 


phials  in  his  waistcoat  pockets,  and  in  a  moderate- 
sized  collecting-box,  after  an  afternoon's  excur- 
sion, a  booty  often  much  richer  than  bis  com- 
panions hacf  secured  with  their  more  elaborate 
apparatus. 

The  second  circumstance  in  Mr.  Kirby's  study 
of  insects  to  which  I  allude  was  the  deliberate 
and  careful  way  in  which  he  investigated  the  no- 
menclature of  his  species.  Every  author  likely 
to  have  described  them  'was  consulted,  their  de- 
scriptions duly  estimated,  and  it  was  only  after 
thus  coming  to  the  decision  that  the  insect  before 
him  had  not  been  previously  described,  that  h« 
placed  it  in  his  cabinet  under  a  new  name.  It 
was  owing  to  this  cautious  mode  of  proceeding, 
which  young  entomologists  would  do  well  to  fol- 
low, that  he  fell  into  so  few  errors,  and  rendered 
such  holid  service  to  the  science ;  and  a  not  less 
careful  consideration  was  always  exercised  by 
him  in  the  forming  of  new  genera  and  in  his  pub- 
lished descriptions  of  new  species,  as  his  ad- 
mirable papers  in  the  Linnean  Transactions  amply 
testify. 

The  above  remarks  are  meant  for  entomolo- 
gists, but  there  is  another  moral  to  be  derived 
from  Mr.  Kirby's  life,  to  which,  in  concluding,  I 
would  fain  draw  the  attention  of  all  who,  like  him, 
have  some  leisure  time  to  command,  and  reside  in 
the  country, — the  great  accession  of  happiness 
which  he  derived  from  his  entomological  pursuits, 
which  not  only  supplied  him  with  objects  of  in- 
terest for  every  walk  and  for  every  spare  moment 
within  doors,  but  introduced  him  to  a  large  circle 
of  estimable  naturalists  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
thus  virtually  doubled  the  pleasures  of  his  exist- 
ence, and  this  without  neglecting  any  one  of  his 
professional  or  social  duties,  with  which,  much  as 
he  did  for  entomology,  he  never  allowed  his  study 
of  it  to  interfere. 

To  this  excellent  summing  up  we  would 
add  nothing  except  from  the  pen  of  Kirby 
himself,  who  thus  writes : — 

If  you9 collect  insects,  you  will  find,  however 
limited  the  manor  upon  which  you  pursue  your 
game,  that  your  efforts  are  often  rewarded  by  the 
capture  of  some  nondescript  or  rarity,  at  present 
not  possessed  by  other  entomologists ;  for  I  have 
seldom  seen  a  cabinet  so  meagre  as  not  to  possess 
some  unique  specimen.  Nay,  though  you  have 
searched  every  spot,  shaken  every  bosh  or  tree, 
and  fished  every  pool,  you  will  not  have  exhaust- 
ed its  insect  productions.  Do  the  same  another 
and  another  year,  and  new  treasures  will  continue 
to  enrich  your  cabinet.  If  you  leave  your  own 
vicinity  for  an  entomological  excursion,  your 
prospects  of  success  are  still  further  increased ; 
and  even  if  confined  in  bad  weather  to  your  inn, 
the  windows  of  your  apartment,  as  I  have  often 
experienced,  will  add  to  your  stock.* 

Resuming  .the  general  life  of  this  good 
and  industrious  man,  we  find  him  Active  in 
his  professional  duties,  but  not  relaxing  in 
his  zoological  labors.      Paper  upon  paper 

*  Introduction  to  Entomology*— Introductory  Letter. 
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ornamented  the  paces  of  the  Linnean  Trans- 
actions, among  which  we  cannot  forbear  to 
mention  that  on  stylops, — a  century  of  the 
non-descript  insects  of  his  own  cabinet, 
thirty-two  of  which  were  exquisitely  drawn 
and  colored  by  Mr.  Curtis,  —  and,  after  a 
short  interval,  another  elaborate  communi- 
cation (Feb.  17,  1818)  in  which  were  de- 
scribed thirty-three  species  from  New  Hol- 
land, all  coleoptera,  with  the  exception  of 
6even,  collected  by  Robert  Brown. 

1  Mr.  Brown,'  writes  Kirby,  *  (who  has  so  ably 
illustrated  the  Flora  of  New  Holland,  and  whose 
observations  and  discoveries  have  diffused  so 
much  new  light  over  the  science  of  botany)  when 
in  that  country,  did  not  overlook  its  zoological 
productions,  and,  amongst  other  subjects,  collected 
many  new  and  singular  species  of  insects.  De- 
sirous of  having* these  treasures  described,  and 
his  time  and  attention,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the 
botanical  world,  being  devoted  to  another  sci- 
ence, though  fully  competent  to  the  task  himself, 
he  has  requested  me  to  lay  a  description  of  them 
before  the  Linnean  Society.' 

In  the  arrangement  of  this  interesting  col- 
lection, it  was  found  necessary  to  form  three 
new  genera. 

We  next  find  our  indefatigable  author  de- 
scribing the  insects  discovered  by  the  North- 
ern expedition  under  Captain  Parry  (1819, 
1820). 

In  the  meantime,  a  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  domestic  establishment  of  the 
philosophical  pastor.  In  June,  1816,  he 
married  Miss  Charlotte  Rod  well,  sister  of 
Mr.  Josiah  Rod  well,  whose  interesting  cor- 
respondence with  Kirby  is  recorded  by  Mr. 
Freeman.  In  1817,  he  made  a  trip  to  Paris, 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Kirby. 

In  1822,  it  was  proposed  to  establish  the 
Entomological  Society,  now  flourishing,*  but 
it  did  not  then  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of  Kir- 
by, notwithstanding  the  flattering  terms  in 
which  his  sanction  was  sought  by  his  ener- 
getic fellow- laborer,  Mr.  Vigors ;  and  per- 
haps the  temporary  abandonment  of  the  in- 
stitution led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Zoo- 
logical Club,  which  was  the  foundation  of 
the  present  Zoological  Society.  The  first 
meeting  of  this  Club  was  held  on  Ray's 
birth-day,  in  the  apartments  of  the  Linnean 
Society,  and  Kirby  filled  the  chair.  At  the 
conclusion  of  bis  address,  Mr.  Joseph  Sa- 
bine was  elected  chairman  for  the  ensuing 
year,  and  at  the  expiration  of  his  year  of 
office,  Kirby  was  unanimously  elected  to  suc- 
ceed him  (1824). 

In  1829,  he  published  his  Seven  Sermons 

•  Kirby  presented  his  invaluable  collection  of  in- 
sects to  this  society. 


on  our  Lord's  Temptation,  <fec.  ;*  and  in  1830 
he  accepted  one  of  the  appointments  made 
under  the  will  of  the  late  Earl  of  Bridgewater, 
undertaking  to  write  the  essay  on  the  habits 
and  instincts  of  animals  which  forms  one  of 
the  well-known  series  called  the  Bridgewater 
Treatises.  Of  the  pious  spirit  in  which  Kir- 
by's  treatise  is  written,  his  numerous  readers 
can  unhesitatingly  speak ;  and  in  the  natural* 
history  department  be  is,  in  most  instances, 
strong  on  his  own  ground.  But  when  he 
plunges  into  other  branches  of  the  great 
stream  of  zoology,  he  gets  occasionally  en- 
tirely out  of  his  depth,  and  flounders  deplor- 
ably. Had  he  no  friend  to  induce  him  to 
cancel  that  part  of  the  treatise  wherein  he  ex- 
hibits to  the  astounded  student  ichthyosauri 
and  plesiosauri,  creatures  long  since  blotted 
from  the  book  of  life  and  buned  in  the  ruins 
of  a  former  world,  still  gamboling  in  the 
flesh,  and  thriving  in  some  subterranean  lim- 
bo of  his  imagination?  for  we  know  not 
where  else  to  look  for  them,  unless  they 
exist 

In  the  Domdaniel  caverns, 
Under  the  roots  of  the  ocean. 

In  1837,  the  fourth  part  of  the  Fauna 
Boreali- Americana  appeared,  and  a  marvel- 
lous work  it  is ;  especially  when  we  remem- 
ber that  this  elaborate  and  vigorous  volume 
was  published  in  the  78th  year  of  Kirby's 
age.  The  number  of  insects  described  by 
him  in  this  book  is,  343  coleoptera,  3  orthop- 
tera,  2  neuroptera,  2  trichoptera,  32  hymen - 
optera,  17  hemiptera,  1  homoptera,  32  lepid- 
optera,  13  diptera,  1  homaloptera,  1  aphan- 
iptera. 

In  1844,  Kirby's  second  wife  died.  Neither 
by  this  nor  by  his  former  marriage  had  he  any 
children.  The  lonely  can  alone  estimate  the 
forlorn  condition  of  a  solitary  old  man.  He 
was  bowed  down,  and  the  effect  was  shown 
more  in  his  mind  than  his  body  ;  for  though 
he  retained  the  power  of  comprehension,  his 
memory  greatly  failed  him. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected,  (writes  Mr.  Freeman,) 
that  at  his  advanced  age  he  should  have  recovered 
in  this  respect ;  it  is,  however,  remarkable,  that 
notwithstanding  the  weakening  of  Ws  bodily  frame, 
his  mind  regained  much  of  that  vigor  which  it  had 
before  the  calamity  fell  upon  him.  Once  again 
he  was  able  to  enjoy  the  society  of  his  friends, 
and  even  to  resume  his  duty  in  the  church,  con- 
fining himself,  however,  to  reading  the  prayers, 
and  to  the  administration  of  the  holy  com m union. f 

*  Longman  and  Go. 

|  Kirby's  church  preferment  was  confined  to  the 
living  at  Barham.  At  least*  he  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  entered  on  any  other.  It  is  true  that,  *~~ 
was  appointed  a  rural  dean  by  the  \«Aa  Bfakc* 
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One  of  his  Iwt  appearanees  in  public  was 
on  the  opening  of  the  Museum  at  Ipswich 
(established  in  1847),  of  which  be  was  Presi- 
dent, and  where  he  sat  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  late  Bishop  of  Norwich,  who  took  the 
chair. 

The  remainder  of  this  excellent  man's  long 
and  useful  life  waa  passed  iu  the  retirement 
of  his  own  parsonage.     Infirmities  gradually 


increased  with  the  increasing  weight  of  years. 
In  the  spring  of  1860,  it  waa  evident  that 
his  mortal  end  was  near.  On  the  4th  of 
July,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  he  breathed  out 
his  soul  in  prayer  and  praise ;  and  he  sleeps 
in  the  centre  of  the  chancel  of  the  church 
which  he  had  adorned  by  his  presence  dur- 
ing sixty-eight  years. 


COLOGNE  CATHEDRAL  AND  ITS  ARCHITECT. 


A  MEDIAEVAL  LEGEND. 


Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1226,  a 
poor  architect  sat  in  his  own  small  home  in 
the  city  of  Cologne. 

The  archbishop,  Conrad  de  Hochsteden, 
had  sent  a  faithful  servitor  to  him  that  morn- 
ing, ordering  him  to  furnish,  forthwith,  a 
plan  of  the  finest  religious  edifice  the  world 
had  yet  seen.  "For  wuch  a  building,"  said 
he,  "shall  rise  in  Cologne,  for  the  glory  of 
the  saints  and  the  honor  of  Germany." 

The  poor  architect  was  bewildered  at  his 
high  commission ;  not  that  he  misdoubted  his 
own  great  thoughts,  for  he  felt  in  himself 
struggling  conceptions  of  something  infinitely 

flono us,  beautiful,  and  harmonious  ;. but  he 
new  better  than  the  archbishop,  or  anybody 
else,  what  would  be  the  difficulty  of  reducing 
his  ideas  to  practice,  and  wished  to  take 
counsel  with  the  master-spirits  of  his  age. 

He  returned,  therefore,  a  modest  and 
thoughtful  answer,  praying  that  the  means 
of  visiting  the  finest  churches  of  Germany, 
France  and  England,  might  be  afforded  him, 
before  he  gave  in  his  plan,  and  commenced 
the  work. 

The  archbishop  did  not  refuse  compliance 
with  the  reasonable  request,  stipulating, 
however,    that    the    architect's  wanderings 


Norwich,  who  was  President  of  the  Linnesn  Society, 
bat  he  soon  reeigaed  the  office.  The  nne  prelate 
offered  him,  by  letter,  a  oaoonry  in  Norwich  Ca- 
thedral, which  was  gratefully  accepted  ;  but,  aome- 

how  or  other,  it  waa  forgotten,  and  Eirby  never 
received  the  canonry. 


should  not,  on  any  account,  occupy  more 
than  one  year. 

The  allotted  time  expired ;  true  to  his 
word,  the  architect  returned,  and  set  himself 
at  once  to  the  work  of  drawing  out  a  plan; 
but,  alas !  he  found  the  task  harder  than 
ever.  The  emblematic  character  waa  no 
doubt  fully  written  in  his  mind.  That  there 
should  be  two  towers,  since  the  earnest  Chris- 
tian raises  both  his  arms  in  prayer,  was  a 
matter  of  course ;  also,  that  there  should  be 
twelve  chapels,  to  recall  the  memory  of  the 
twelve  apostles.  Of  course,  too,  it  was  to 
take  the  form  of  the  cross,  and  the  triple 
glory  of  God  should  be  shown  by  the  three 
windows  lighting  the  holiest  part  of  the  ta- 
bernacle. All  this  was  the  essential,  the  in- 
ward idea,  the  &oul*uf  the  whole :  but  tht 
body  was  not  yet :  it  had  yet  to  be  formed, 
indicated,  shaped  out.  This,  day  and  night, 
was  the  theme  of  the  architect's  meditations. 

Musing  constantly  upon  the  enterprise,  be 
sauntered  one  day  beyond  the  city  walls,  to 
a  spot  called  the  Gate  of  the  Franks ;  and 
there,  seated  on  a  bench,  began  tracing  with 
a  stick,  on  the  loose  sand,  outlines  of  that 
which  was  ever  in  his  thought. 

At  length  something  very  grand  and  state- 
ly began  to  grow  beneath  bis  hand.  His  eye 
beheld  it  with  a  degree  of  satisfaction,  when 
a  sharp  satirical  voice  behind  him  exclaimed, 
"  Bravo  !  my  good  friend  !  so,  you  are  draw- 
ing the  Cathedral  of  Slrasburg  !" 

A.  little  keen-looking  old  man,  of  a  re- 
markably disagreeable  voice  and  aspect,  pre- 
LttonJwibiBKMU  as  the  speaker.    The  architect 
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did  not  feel  much  pleased  by  the  remark, 
nor  by  its  utterer,  but  felt  that  the  verdict 
was  just,  and,  sighing,  acknowledged  it. 

He  effaced  the  work,  and  began  again. 
This  time  other  lines  came — a  different  form 
altogether. 

Again  the  sharp  voice  remarked,  "  Bravo  ! 
the  Cathedral  of  Rheims !" 

"  Alas,  yes  !"  said  the  artist. 

Again  the  picture  was  rubbed  out,  and  he 
began  anew.  This  time  he  worked  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  encouraged  by  the 
plaudits  of  his  neighbor,  who  whispered  sev- 
eral times,  "  Bravo  !  Bravo  !"  But  at  length 
the  remark  came,  "  You  must  have  travelled 
far,  my  friend." 

4 '  What  makes  you  think  so  ?" 

"  Because  you  have  been  in  England." 

"4Who  told  you  that  ?" 

"  This  drawing  of  Canterbury  Cathedral." 

The  architect  uttered  a  deep  groan.  It 
was  terrible,  but  too  true.  With  his  foot,  he 
effaced  all  trace  of  the  building,  and  impa- 
tiently turning  to  the  little  old  man,  he  put 
the  stick  into  his  hand. 

"  Here,  my  master,"  said  he,  "  such  a 
good  critic  as  you  are,  cannot  you  add  exam- 
ple to  precept,  and  give  me  a  specimen  of 
what  you  can  do?" 

"  Willingly,"  said  the  old  man,  with  a  dry 
and  wicked  laugh,  and  then  he  began,  care- 
lessly, and  as  if  by  chance,  but  with  wonder- 
ful power,  to  trace  on  the  sand  lines  so  bold, 
so  elegant,  and  so  correct,  that  the  architect 
exclaimed — "Ah !  I  see  we  are,  brothers  in 

art!" 

"  Should  you  not  say,"  replied  the  little 
old  man,  again  laughing  that  scornful  laugh, 
"  that  you  are  scholar  and  I  master  ?" 

"  Truly,  perhaps,  I  ought,"  answered  the 
artist,  with  the  honesty  of  genius,  "  if  it  were 
not  that  I  have  yet  to  see  something  more  of 
the  fillings  up  of  the  sketch." 
'  "  Very  good,  something  may  be  made  of 
you  yet,"  said  ihe  little  old  man,  "  but  I  do 
not  choose,  just  now,  to  do  any  more." 

'•Why  not?" 

"  Because,  then,  you  would  get  my  plan." 

*'  Have  you  a  cathedral  to  build,  too  ?" 

"  1  hope  to  have  one." 

"  Where  ?" 

"  Here,  at  Cologne." 

"  What,  my  own  cathedral  ?" 

"Yours?" 

44  Yes,  to  be  sure,  mine !" 

"  Ah,  true,  if  you  can  construct  a  plan." 

"  And  I  will  construct  a  plan." 

"  So  will  I,  and  Archbishop  Conrad  will 
choose  between  the  two. " 


The  poor  architect  felt  his  heart  sink. 
"  Listen,"  said  he,  "  I  have  a  hundred 
crowns  left  of  the  money  advanced  me  for 
my  journey  and  plans  ;  finish  your  drawing 
for  me,  and  the  crowns  shall  be  yours." 

The  little  old  man  laughed  again,  and  just 
undrawing  the  strings  of  a  small  purse  which 
hung  at  his  girdle,  displayed  a  treasury  of 
glittering  diamonds. 

The  architect  sighed,  for  he  saw  that  tbe 
man  was  worth  far  more  than  his  price :  and 
while  sad  thoughts  grew  on  him,  the  mas- 
ter's hand  went  on  tracing  grand  outlines, 
such  as  he  had  never  conceived  of.  Exas- 
perated and  struck  with  envy,  a  sudden  im- 
pulse seized  him — he  would  possess  himself 
of  the  idea  at  any  rate.  He  grasped  the  old 
man's  arm  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other 
he  pointed  a  dagger  to  his  breast.  "  Old 
man,"  said  he,  "  finish  the  plan,  or  die !" 

Hardly  were  the  words  uttered,  when  he 
felt  himself  seized  by  a  more  powerful  arm 
than  his  own,  a  knee  was  pressed  on  his 
breast,  and  his  own  poignard  glittered  close 
to  his  throat. 

"  Ah  !  ah !"  said  the  adversary,  "  cheat 
and  murderer !"  and  he  laughed  again. 

"Kill  me!"  said  the  artist,  "but  spare 
your  laughter." 

"  What,  if  I  do  not  wish  to  kill  you  ?" 
"Then,  you  will  give  me  your  plan." 
"  I  am  ready  to  do  so,  but  on  one  condi- 
tion.    First,  however,  be  so  kind  as  to  get 
up  and  sit  down  by  me  ;  we  are  not  comfort- 
ably placed  for  conversation." 

And  the  stranger  seated  himself  at  one 
end  of  the  bench,  quietly  crossing  his  legs, 
and  looking  at  the  poor  builder,  who,  rising, 
shook  the  dust  from  his  knees,  and  stood 
still  in  the  same  place. 

•'  Well,"  said  the  old  man,  "  you  see  I 
bear  no  malice." 

•'  But  who  are  you  ?"  cried  the  architect. 
"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  tbe  Tower  of  Ba- 
bel, the  Gardens  of  Semi  ra mis,  and  the  Co- 
liseum ?" 
"  Yes." 

"  Well,  I  constructed  them." 
"  You  are  the  Tempter,  then  ?"  cried  the 
poor  artist,  with  a  violent  start. 

"  The  same,  at  your  service,"  with  the 
everlasting  low  laugh. 

"  Get  thee  behind  me !"  exclaimed  the  ar- 
tist, making  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

The  low  laugh  passed  into  a  gnashing  of 
teeth — a  flash  of  lightning  above,  a  yawning 
chasm  beneath  his  feet — and  the  Tempter 
was  gone. 
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CHAPTKR  n. 
TBI  MONK  AND  THE  ADVERSARY. 

The  artist  went  home,  and  found  his  poor 
old  mother  waiting  for  him  at  supper ;  but 
he  would  not  sit  down  at  the  table,  and,  tak- 
ing a  pencil,  began,  inattentive  to  her  remon- 
strances, to  fix  some  of  the  fugitive  ideas 
which  he  had  seen  traced  by  the  Tempter's 

hand. 

The  good  woman  went  to  bed  weeping ; 
since  his  return  from  his  travels,  she  had 
scarce  been  able  to  recognize  her  son,  so 
possessed  was  he  by  the  spirit  of  restlessness 
and  discomfort,  and  so  changed  towards  her- 
self. 

The  whole  night  was  passed  by  the  artist 
in  drawing  lines  and  effacing  them.  There 
had  been  a  fantastic  boldness  in  the  mysteri- 
ous plan  he  had  beheld,  to  which  he  could 
not  approach.  As  the  dawn  appeared,  he 
threw  himself  on  his  bed ;  but  sleep,  instead 
of  giving  him  relief,  added  to  his  disturbance. 
Half  beside  himself,  he  awakened,  and  ran 
to  the  Church  of  St.  Gereon,  the  favorite 
scene  of  his  devotions. 

But  he  stopped  before  the  portal.  St. 
Gereon  is  a  small  Byzantine  church,  stand- 
ing on  the  site  of  one  older  still,  constructed 
by  the  Empress  Helena.  Nothing  could 
well  be  in  stronger  contrast  than  the  heavy, 
dull  mass  before  him,  and  the  light  towers, 
the  airy  and  yet  bold  colonnades  which  had 
grown  beneatb  the  Tempter's  hand,  in  the 
sketch  of  the  night  before.  He  forgot  that 
he  came  to  pray — on  he  passed,  not  knowing 
whither  he  went,  occupied  by  his  single,  per- 
petual thought. 

All  day  long  did  he  wander  thus  ;  towards 
evening,  without  design  or  knowledge  of  the 
way  he  was  taking,  he  found  himself  again 
at  the  Gate  of  the  Franks,  on  the  terrace 
and  near  the  bench  he  occupied  before.  It 
was  now  night-fall,  the  promenade  was  de- 
serted, and  one  solitary  man  alone  besides 
himself  remained  outside  the  walls. 

That  man  was  the  stranger.  In  a  mo- 
ment the  artist  knew  and  approached  him. 

He  stood  before  the  rampart  drawing  on 
the  wall  with  a  metal  style  or  pencil,  and,  as 
he  drew,  every  line,  which,  at  the  first  ap- 
peared as  if  traced  in  characters  of  fire, 
faded  away,  so  that  in  proportion  as  the 
magnificent  plan  grew,  the  earlier  drawn  part 
grew  pale  and  faint,  and  graduully  disap- 
peared; and  the  eye  could  not  at  any  one 
time  follow  the  new  lines  and  recall  the  old. 
Thus  the  artist  saw  pass  before  him  the 
vision,  even  to  the  minutest  and  fullest  de- 


tails, of  a  phosphoric  cathedral,  lost  in  a 
moment  in  darkness,  not  to  be  recalled  or 
reproduced  by  possibility. 

He  sighed  sadly. 

"  Ah,  is  it  you  ?"  exclaimed  the  old  man, 
turning  round,  "  I  expected  you." 

"  I  am  come." 

"  Well,  I  knew  we  had  not  quarrelled. 
Look,  I  have  retouched  my  plan.  What  say 
you  to  my  portal  ?" 

"  Magnificent,"  exclaimed  the  artist,  with 
undissembled  enthusiasm. 

"  And  my  tower?" 

"  Splendid." 

"  And  my  nave  V1 

"Wonderful!" 

"  Well,  you  may  have  it  all,  if  you  wish 
it." 

"And  what  do  you  ask  in  exchange  ?" 

"  Your  signature." 

"  And  then  will  you  give  me  your  plan  ?" 

"  Certainly,  complete  in  all  points.' 

"  I  consent  to  your  wish,  but  when?" 

"To-morrow,  at  midnight,  here."  And 
the  Tempter  departed,  and  the  poor  architect 
returned  to  the  town. 

His  old  mother  waited  for  him  as  before. 
The  artist  sat  down  this  time,  and  at  first  the 
poor  woman  was  cheered  :  but  soon  she  saw 
that  he  simply  obeyed  the  dictates  of  an  ab- 
solute physical  necessity,  and  that  his  mind 
was  far  away. 

He  rose  and  retired  to  his  room  ;  his  mo* 
ther  dared  not  follow,  but  seated  herself  on 
the  threshold,  ready  to  answer  at  his  call.    - 

For  some  time  she  heard  him  uttering  sighs 
and  prayers  ;  this  did  not  arouse  her  anxiety 
sufficiently  to  make  her  think  it  right  to  en- 
ter. Then  she  heard  him  lie  down — long 
turnings  and  tossings  followed — then  a  few 
moments  of  rest,  then  groans  and  cries.  At 
length  it  seemed  to  her  that  some  one  was 
disputing  with  him,  there  was  a  sound  as  of 
a  wrestle  and  a  fall,  and  she  heard  a  cry  for 
help.  Then  she  could  not  but  open  the 
door,  but  he  was  alone  and  in  a  dream,  cry- 
ing with  all  his  might,  "  Avaunt,  Tempter ! 
thou  shalt  not  have  my  soul." 

"  Tempter  i  Satan !  the  case  was  plain ; 
the  poor  mother  made  the  sign  of  the  cross 
over  the  disturbed  brow  of  the  sleeper,  which 
calmed  him  in  a  measure,  and  then  she  knelt 
down  and  prayed  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  look- 
ing up  at  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  Madonna, 
given  her  son  by  a  pilgrim  from  Constanti- 
nople. 

As  the  prayer  proceeded,  the  artist's  sleep 
became  easier ;  and,  by  the  time  it  was  over, 
his  breath  was  gentle  and  calm  as  an  infant's* 
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In  the  morning  he  rose  in  a  tranquil  state  of 
mind,  and,  placing  himself  at  the  window  to 
breathe  the  early  air,  caught  sight  of  his 
mother,  who  was  going  out,  clad  in  mourn- 
ing.    She  saw  him  and  stopped. 

"  Mother,  where  are  you  going  ?  why  are 
you  in  mourning  ?" 

"  To-day  is  the  anniversary  of  your  father's 
death,  dear  son,  and  I  am  going  to  St.  Ge- 
reon  to  order  a  mass  for  souls  in  purga- 
tory." 

"  Alas,  alas !"  muttered  the  artist, "  neither 
mass  nor  prayers  can  bring  my  soul  out  of 
the  abyss  into  which  it  must  go. 

"  Will  you  not  come  with  me  ?"  said  the 
mother. 

"No,  mother;  only,  should  you  see  old 
Father  Clement,  send  him  to  me.  He  is  a 
holy  man,  and  I  want  to  consult  him  in  a 
case  of  conscience." 

"  The  saints  keep  you  in  such  a  pious 
frame,  my  son ;  for,  unless  I  am  much  de- 
ceived, the  enemy  of  souls  is  seeking  to  sur- 
round)-ou  with  his  toils." 

"  Well,  mother,  go  quickly." 

The  good  woman  went,  and  the  architect 
leaned  thoughtfully  out  of  the  window. 
Presently  he  saw  old  Father  Clement  turning 
the  street  corner  and  advancing  towards  him. 
He  closed  the  window  and  waited. 

The  good  old  monk  entered ;  a  sage,  ex- 
perienced, pious  man.  The  moment  he  looked 
at  the  artist  he  exclaimed,  "  0,  my  son,  you 
have  evil  thoughts  within." 

44  Yes,  indeed,  my  father,  many  evils 
thoughts ;  and  that  is  why  I  have  called  on 
you  to  help  me." 

"  Tell  me  your  story,  son." 

•'  Father,  you  know  that  our  Lord  Arch- 
bishop has  given  me  the  task  of  building  our 
cathedral." 

•'  Yes,  I  know  it,  and  believe  he  could  not 
have  applied  to  a  better  architect." 

"  There  you  are  wrong,  father ;  I  have 
drawn  plan  upon  plan — possibly  some  of  my 
plans  may  be  worthy  of  inferior  towns,  such 
as  Dusseldorf,  or  Worms,  or  Coblentz — but 
he  who  has  framed  a  plan  for  a  cathedral 
worthy  of  Cologne,  is  not  your  penitent, 
father." 

"  No !"  said  the  monk ;  "  and  cannot  we 
buy  his  plan  for  gold  ?" 

"  I  have  offered  him  all  1  have,  and  he 
has  shown  me  a  purse  full  of  precious 
stones." 

"  Can  we  not  get  it  by  force  ?"  for  his 
eagerness  for  the  honor  of  Cologne  and  the 
Church  drew  the  monk  somewhat  beyond 
the  bounds  of  justice  and  Christian  charity. 
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"I  would  have  used  force/9  answered 
the  artist,  "  but  he  threw  me  down  like  a 
child." 

"Will  he  yield  to  no  condition?" 

"  Yes ;  but  only  one,  father/ 

"  What  can  that  be  ?" 

"  I  must  sign  away  my  s'jul.' 

"  The  saints  preserve  us  ;  it  is  Satan  him- 
self." 

•'  No  doubt." 

The  monk  took  the  matter  very  quietly. 
"  Well,  my  son,  beware  of  pride,  for  it  is  that 
only  which  endangers  thy  soul." 

*'  And  is  it  possible,"  exclaimed  the  artist, 
"  that  I  can  get  the  plan  and  not  lose  my 
soul?" 

"  Perhaps  it  is  possible." 

"  Oh,  father,  tell  me  quickly — how  ?" 

"  First,  go  and  confess  ana  communicate 
in  the  church  of  St.  Qereon,  and  then  I  will 
tell  you  what  to  do." 

The  architect  went  as  he  had  been  told; 
and  when  he  had  performed  his  religious 
duties,  he  visited  the  father  in  his  cell. 

Now,  for  what  we  are  going  to  relate  we 
do  not  presume  to  judge  the  matter;  the 
Cathedral  of  Cologne  is  a  very  great  work, 
and  its  plan  worthy  of  a  seraph.  If  the 
holy  monk  prescribed  fraud  to  the  artist,  we 
doubt  not  he  thought  it  an  act  of  virtue  to 
foil  and  defraud  the  Tempter ;  and  so,  it  is 
likely,  thought  the  artist  also.  We,  in  this 
day,  do  not,  it  may  be  feared,  hold  Satan  in 
sufficient  abhorrence. 

"  My  son,"  said  the  monk, "  take  this  holy 
relic  in  your  hand,  and  to-night,  when  the 
Tempter  exhibits  his  plan  before  you,  do  you 
take  hold  of  it  with  one  hand,  as  if  to  ex- 
amine it  more  narrowly,  while  he  holds  it  on 
the  other  side.  Then  take  care  and  touch 
his  hand  with  the  relic,  and  I  will  answer  for 
his  letting  it  go.  Don't  be  frightened, — he 
wjll  storm  and  threaten  you ;  but  you  must 
hold  up  this  relic  in  his  face,  and  then  you 
need  not  have  any  apprehension.  The  saints 
are  stronger  than  he. ' 

"  But,  my  father,  when  I  have  given  you 
back  the  relic,  will  there  be  no  further  fear 
of  him? — will  he  not  return  and  strangle 
me . 

"  No,  not  while  you  remain  in  a  state  of 
grace ;  but  take  care  of  mortal  sin." 

"  Then  I  am  safe,"  cried  the  artist, "  father, 
for  I  am  free  from  the  seven  deadly  sins ;  I 
am  neither  gluttonous,  envious,  covetous,  idle, 
wrathful,  nor  lascivious." 

"  You  forget  the  seventh  sin,  mj  son,  that 
of  pride;  it  is  thai  which  has  ruined  the 
highest  angels,,  and  it  may  ruin  you." 
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"  I  will  watch  over  it,  father,  and  you  will 
be  my  helper.'* 

"The  saints  guard  and  bless  you,  my 

son." 

"Amen!"  said  the  artist,  and  retired  to 
his  house,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of 
the  day  in  prayer. 

At  the  hour  appointed,  he  went  to  the 
place  of  meeting ;  but  the  walk  was  deserted, 
there  was  neither  old  man,  nor  woman,  nor 
child.  The  architect  walked  alone  for  a  few 
moments,  fearing  the  Tempter  might  fail  of 
his  word.  Twelve  o'clock,  however,  struck, 
and  at  the  very  last  stroke 

"  Here  I  am,"  said  a  loud  and  full  voice 
behind  the  artist. 

He  turned,  trembling,  for  he  did  not  re- 
cognize the  familiar  voice  ;  and  indeed  a 
change  had  come  over  voice  and  form  and 
figure.  It  was  not  the  little  old  man  with 
piercing  eyes,  pointed  beard,  and  black  sur- 
tout;  he  saw  a  fine  young  man  of  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  years  of  age,  of  a  strik- 
ing figure,  with  large  and  pale  forehead, 
furrowed,  as  it  were,  by  the  lines  of  thought. 
In  one  hand  he  held  the  plan,  in  the  other 
the  compact.  The  artist  could  not  but  re- 
coil a  step  or  two,  so  dazzled  was  he  by  the 
image  of  this  infernal  beauty. 

"  Ah !  now,"  said  he,  "  this  once  I  know 
you,  and  you  need  not  tell  your  name; 
you  are  indeed  Lucifer,  the  demon  of 
Pride." 

"Well,"  said  the  Tempter,  "I  have  not 
deceived  you ;  are  you  ready  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  but,  before  I  sign,  show  me  the 
plan.  I  pay  dear  enough  to  ensure  me  a 
sight  of  my  purchase." 

"  That  is  fair — look ! "  and,  unrolling  the 
plan,  he  held  it  out,  but  without  leaving  hold 
himself. 

The  architect  did  as  the"  monk  had  de- 
sired. He  took  the  parchment  by  one  cor- 
ner whilst  the  Tempter  spread  it  out,  and 
while  by  the  light  of  the  moon  he  devoured 
it  with  his  eyes,  he  slipped  his  other  arm  be- 
low, and  touched  with  the  sacred  relic  the 
hand  with  which  the  Devil  held  the  plan. 

A  great  cry  followed  :  burnt  to  the  bone, 
the  Tempter  bounded  up,  and  let  fall  the 
plan  into  the  architect's  possession. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  saints,"  cried  the 
artist,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  the 
relic,  "depart,  Satan." 

The  Tempter  uttered  a  terrible  cry  of 
rage.  "  I  know  who  taught  you  that ;  it  is 
a  trick  of  some  miserable  priest." 

Again  the  artist  invoked  the  holy  name, 
and  waved  the  relic  before  him. 


Then  the  Tempter  betook  himself  to  hi* 
first  form.  "  1  am  conquered ;  but  mark  me, 
this  church,  of  which  I  am  robbed,  thou 
shalt  never  finish  ;  and  thy  name,  for  which 
thou  desirest  immortal  renown,  shall  be  for- 

fotten  and  unknown.  Adieu !  take  care  lest 
surprise  thee  in  deadly  sin." 

And,  with  one  bound,  he  sprang  into  the 
Rhine,  whose  waters  closed  over  him,  hissing 
as  if  they  enclosed  a  red-hot  iron. 

The  happy  architect  returned  to  the  city 
and  his  home,  where  he  found  his  mother 
and  Father  Clement  engaged  in  prayer  for 
him.  He  told  them  all  that  had  passed. 
The  poor  woman  wept,  crossing  herself;  the 
monk  rubbed  his  hands,  applauding  his  own 
cleverness.  The  artist  told  him  the  last 
words  of  the  Tempter.      ..■ 

"  Well,"  said  the  monk^  "  he  is  more  fair 
than  I  thought,  since  he  forewarns  you ;  now 
it  is  yours  to  keep  on  your  guard,  and  to 
avoid  all  occasion  tor  mortal  am.  Once  more, 
beware  of  pride."  ^j. 

The  architect  promised  waft^HUness,  and 
the  monk  returned  to  the  convufc,  leaving 
him  the  happiest  man  possible,  flis  mother 
also  left  him,  not  above  half  anclerstanding 
what  had  passed,  but  happy  because  her 
son  was  so.  ..  \ 

Left  alone,  the  artist,  without  leaving  hold 
of  the  plan  which  had  so  narrowly  cost  him 
the  loss  of  his  soul,  knelt  down  and  poured 
out  prayers  and  blessings  to  the  saints  for 
the  help  given  him;  then  he  laid  himself 
down  to  sleep,  with  the  plan  rolled  up  be- 
neath his  pillow,  and  slept,  and  saw  the 
cathedral  in  his  dreams. 

CHAPTER    III. 
THE  SEVEN   DEADLY   SINS. 

On  the  morrow  morn,  our  arltsjtjrent  to 
the  archbishop,  (who  had  begu£  to  be  im- 
patient at  such  lengthened  delays,)  and 
showed  him  the  plan.  The  archbishop  al- 
lowed he  had  lost  nothing  by  the  delay,  and 
opening  the  treasures  of  the  chapter,  author- 
ized him  to  help  himself  freely. 

That  same  day  the  foundation  of  the 
church  was  laid ;  and  as,  for  a  long  time 
past,  crowds  of  workmen  had  been  hollow- 
ing out  the  sides  of  the  Drachenfels,  there 
was  no  want  of  material ;  thus  there  grew 
out  of  the  ground  an  immense  vegetation  of 
stone,  ready  to  spread  forth  its  forms  in  the 
light  of  the  sun.  Three  months  passed,  and 
every  week  the  monument  advanced,  when, 
one  Friday  evening,  it  chanced  that  our  ar- 
tist, who  had  been  too  much  absorbed  in  the 
work  to  think  during  the  day  of  eating  or 
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drinking,  was  going  home  half  famished,  and 
suddenly  met  the  Burgomaster,  a  great  ban 
vivant,  famous  for  his  good  dinners  and  his 
suppers.  He  was  coming  on  purpose  to  find 
the  architect,  and  invite  him  to  sup  at  his 
house  with  the  Burgomasters  of  Mayence 
and  of  Abe  la  ChapelTe,  both  also  notorious 
for  their  convivial  habits ;  not  having  been 
able  to  find  the  architect  at  home,  he  had 
come  to  meet  him  at  the  spot  where  he  was 
pretty  sure  to  be  found. 

The  architect  tried  to  get  off  compliance, 
on  the  ground  of  not  having  forewarned  his 
mother ;  but  this  objection  was  met  by  the 
Burgomaster  assuring  him  that  that  point 
was  settled,  for  he  himself  had  seen  her,  and 
thus  there  seemed  no  possibility  of  declining, 
and  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  follow,  and 
be  led  by  the  Burgomaster  into  a  splendid 
dining-room,  in  the  middle  of  which  was 
placed  a  table,  full  of  every  kind  of  delicacy, 
from  poultry  to  venison. 

Now  the  architect,  as  we  have  said,  was 
really  half  famishing ;  thus,  at  first  sight 
of  this  fine  collation,  he  congratulated  him- 
self on  having  followed  the  Burgomaster : 
but,  on  seating  himself  at  table,  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  him  that  it  was  Friday,  the  day 
of  holy  fasting,  in  which,  less  than  any  day, 
the  sin  of  gluttony  is  permissible.  There- 
fore, having  first  breathed  a  prayer,  he 
touched  nothing  but  a  slice  of  bread  and  a 
glass  of  water,  refusing  all  other  viands  and 
the  most  delicious  wines.  Thus  he  escaped 
the  6in  of  gluttony. 

As  to  the  three  Burgomasters,  they  ate 
and  drank  without  fear  of  the  saints  or  the 
Devil,  laughing  all  the  while  at  the  poor  ar- 
chitect and  his  bad  cheer. 

Next  day  the  artist  went  to  his  work, 
which  prospered  well,  neither  money  nor 
hands  being  spared.  From  time  to  time  he 
certainly  recurred  to  the  parting  threats  of 
the  Tempter;  but  every  thought  of  this 
kind  seemed  to  give  him  new  strength 
to  resist  temptation,  and,  as  the  cathedral 
progressed  apace,  he  hoped  the  infernal  pre- 
dictions would  never  be  accomplished. 

About  this  time  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  a 
Genoese  by  birth,  wanted  to  build  a  palace 
at  Rome  for  one  of  his  nephews,  and  as 
Cologne  was  famous  for  the  skill  of  its  build- 
ers, he  asked  the  Archbishop  Conrad  to  send 
him  an  architect.  The  archbishop,  accord- 
ingly, sent  his  Holiness  a  very  skilful  man, 
whom  he  had  but  a  short  time  before  thought 
of  placing  over  the  works  of  the  cathedral, 
in  order  to  annoy  the  architect,  with  whom  he 
had  had  a  slight  altercation  a  few  days  be- 
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fore.  But  here  he  was  mistaken ;  our  ar- 
chitect beheld  the  choice  without  envy.  The 
deadly  sin  in  vain  assailed  him. 

The  cathedral  profited  by  this  tranquillity 
of  the  builder's  mind.  He  lived  only  for. 
it : — all  his  time  was  passed  amid  its  stones, 
carving  himself  those  parts  which  needed 
the  most  of  delicacy  and  finish.  And  the 
archbishop,  however  cooled  towards  his  ar- 
chitect, paid  him  right  royally,  insomuch, 
that  while  dreaming  of  glory  for  his  name, 
he  amassed  a  fortune  for  bis  needs ;  and  by 
the  end  of  eighteen  months  he  had  realized 
a  sum  of  6000  florins,  which,  at  that  time, 
was  a  pretty  considerable  fortune. 

One  evening,  on  returning  home,  his  mo- 
ther gave  him  a  letter  sealed  with  black ;  it 
was  from  his  sister,  and  announced  the  loss 
of  her  husband,  who,  dying,  had  left  her  in 
poverty  with  three  little  children.  The  poor 
woman  entreated  his  help  in  her  sorrow  and 
trial. 

The  artist  sent  her  his  6000  florins.  The 
sin  of  covetousness  was  not  his. 

The  cathedra]  rose  higher  and  higher — 
the  architect  seemed  to  have  made  it  his  own 
dwelling — there  he  was  at  the  break  of  day, 
and  there  after  the  night  had  closed  in.  He 
had  under  his  orders  some  workmen  skilful 
enough  to  relieve  him  of  certain  very  im- 
portant works ;  and,  after  having  made  a 
very  exact  design,  he  committed  to  one  of 
these  men  a  side  door  full  of  beautiful  ara- 
besque, over  which  was  to  hang,  as  upon  a 
trellis-work,  a  vine  laden  with  grapes.  The 
workman  who  was  to  execute  this  work 
labored  behind  a  screen  made  of  wooden 
planks,  in  order  not  to  be  disturbed.  The 
architect  respected  his  wish  to  be  alone,  and, 
confiding  in  his  skill,  waited  till  the  screen 
was  removed.  The  grand  day  arrived — the 
workman  took  away  the  scaffolding,  but  the 
work  proved  quite  unworthy  of  the  rest  oft  he 
building,  so  that  the  architect  had  to  make 
the  door  himself,  with  already  six  months 
work  before  him;  as  he  had  said,  he  was 
not  given  to  slothfulness. 

From  the  time  of  beginning  his  labo 
now  four  years  ago,  he  had  constantly  in- 
spected his  men's  work  himself,  in  order  to 
be  sure  of  scrupulous  fidelity  to  his  plans ; 
but  one  night  his  dwelling  was  attacked  by 
robbers,  who,  ignorant  of  his  regular  habits 
of  paying  his  men,  thought  they  should  find 
a  rich  harvest  of  money  near  him,  instead  of 
which,  there  was  not  more  than  a  sous  just 
then  in  the  house  ;  angry  at  their  disappoint- 
ment, they  pillaged  his  wardrobe,  leaving 
him  not  a  single  garment  to  put  on  next 
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morning.  He  sent  for  the  tailor,  who  pro- 
mised to  equip  him  afresh  that  very  evening, 
but  kept  him  waiting  for  three  days,  all 
which  time  the  artist  was  forced  to  stay  in 
bed.  At  length,  when,  after  this  tiresome 
delay,  the  tailor  appeared  with  the  clothes, 
he  could  not  but  reproach  him,  yet  he  did  it 
with  the  moderation  of  a  calm  and  equable 
man,  and  thus  escaped  the  sin  of  anger. 

The  rumour  of  a  new  wonder  of  the  world 
began  to  be  spread  abroad.  Already  it  was 
easy  to  perceive,  by  what  was  done,  what  it 
would  be  when  finished  ;  and  many  came  on 
pilgrimage  to  see  it  from  France,  Germany, 
and  Flanders.  Often,  after  seeing  the  edi- 
fice, these  pilgrims  were  curious  to  see  the 
builder,  so  that  in  his  way  home  from  the 
cathedral,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  him  to 
meet  groups  of  strangers  waylaying  him  in 
order  to  note  what  sort  of  a  person  this  was 
who  had  had  the  boldness  and  genius  to 
carry  out  such  an  undertaking.  Among  the 
pilgrims  were  some  of  the  female  sex,  and 
one  of  these  fell  so  desperately  in  love  with 
our  architect,  that  she  hired  a  house  in  the 
street  by  which  he  passed  to  his  work,  so 
that,  go  or  come  when  he  might,  he  was 
sure  to  see  her  at  the  window,  smiling  and 
follow  ing  him  with  her  bright  eyes ;  and 
sometimes  she  threw  nosegays  down  to  him, 
and  once  she  let  fall  her  handkerchief,  which 
he/icked  up,  and,  without  thinking  of  evil,  car- 
ried it  up  the  stairs,  and  gave  it  into  her 
own  hand,  while  she  trembled  and  blushed, 
and,  at  last,  made  known  to  him,  without  re- 
serve, her  affection  for  him  ;  but  he  gravely 
and  earnestly  repelled  her  advances,  telling 
her  how  needful  it  was  to  guard  against 
temptation,  and  left  her  in  innocence.  Thus 
he  was  proof  against  impurity. 

Six  months  now  passed  away.  Every  day 
the  number  of  curious  spectators  increased, 
for  the  portal  was  finished,  and  so  were 
many  of  the  arches ;  and  though  one  of  the 
towers  had  only  attained  the  height  of 
twenty-one  feet,  the  other  had  risen  already 
more  than  140,  and  displayed  very  clearly 
what  the  effect  would  be  when  its  entire  al- 
titude of  500  feet  should  be  attained  ;  still 
the  more  the  work  grew,  the  more  the  idea 
that  it  would  never  be  finished,  and  that  his 
name  would  remain  forgotten  and  unknown, 
tormented  the  artist,  and  it  was  in  order  to 
put  that  last  evil  out  of  the  question,  that 
the  idea  came  into  his  mind  of  working  the 
letters  of  his  name  into  the  balustrade 
which  was  to  surround  the  platform  of  the 
tower.  By  this  means,  that  name  would 
strike  nil  eyes  so  long  as  the  moTwn&nt 


lasted — they  would  live  together.  This  re- 
solution made,  he  became  more  easy  in  mind, 
and  settled  it  with  himself  to  put  his  design 
in  execution  on  the  morrow. 

At  the  moment  of  commencing,  however, 
the  archbishop  sent  for  him,  to  show  him,  he 
said,  some  precious  relics  which  he  had  j>st 
received.  The  architect  came  down  from 
the  tower,  and  found  his  lordship  in  great 
delight.  From  Milan,  had  just  been  sent  the 
heads  of  the  three  magi,  Gaspard,  Melshior, 
and  Balthazar,  with  their  precious  crowns  of 
gold  adorned  with  diamonds  and  pearls. 
The  architect  knelt  devoutly  down  at  sight 
of  these  sacred  relics,  uttered  his  prayer, 
and,  rising,  congratulated  the  archbishop  on 
the  rich  and  rare  gift. 

"  Well !  replied  the  bishop,"  I  have  had 
something  more  valuable,  still,  than  this,  from 
the  Emperor  at  Constantinople.*' 

44  Indeed  !  can  it  be  a  fragment  of  the  true 
"cross  found  by  jhe  Empress  Helena  ?  " 

•<  Better  still ! " 

"  Can  it  be  the  crown  of  thorns  pledged 
by  the  Emperor  Baldwin  ?  " 

'*  Something  worth  more  still ! " 

"  What  can  it  be  ?  " 

"  The  plau  of  the  finest  edifice  that  ever 
was  built — " 

•'  Oh  !  indeed,"  exclaimed  the  artist,  with 
a  smile  of  disbain. 

"  A  plan  which  leaves  as  far  behind  all 
othej  plans,  as  the  sun  outshines  the  stars — 
seeing  that  other  plans  are  the  work  of  men 
— this  is  the  work  of  heaven  itself,  sent  by  an 
angel  to  Ktng  Solomon." 

44  You  have,  then,  the  plan  of  the  Temple 
of  Jerusalem  ?  "  cried  the  architect. 

„  Yes." 

"  Oh,  let  me  see  it !  " 

"  Lift  up  that  curtain,"  s>aid  the  archbishop, 
pointing  with  his  finger  to  a  tapestry  covei- 
ing  a  kind  of  frame. 

The  artist  eagerly  obeyed,  and  found  him- 
self standing  face  to  face  with  the  heavenly 
model,  and  with  one  glance  he  took  in  all  its 
details. 

"Well,"  said  the  arehbishop,  "what  do 
you  say  to  that  ?  " 

44  Pshaw !"  exclaimed  the  artist,  "  I  like 
mine  better." 

Instantly  a  burst  of  infernal  laughter  sound  • 
ed  in  his  ears ;  too  surely  he  recognized  the 
well-known  sound ;  after  having  escaped  the 
six  other  deadly  sins  he  had  fallen  into  that 
of  pride . 

He  made  but  one  bound  from  the  spot  to 

the  Church  of  St  Gereon,  where  he  hoped 

,  to  find  Father  Clement ;  but  the  father  had 
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that  night  been  seized  with  apoplexy  and 
died.  And  at  the  moment  when  this  stun- 
ning information  reached  his  ears,  again  there 
came  the  burst  of  Satanic  laughter,  and  a 
cold  chill  passed  over  his  frame  to  his  very 
heart. 

Yet  he  summoned  all  his  presence  of 
mind ;  and  feeling,  as  yet,  no  physical  pain, 
took  courage  by  degrees,  and  resolved  to  re- 
turn to  the  cathedral,  hoping  that  the  en- 
thusiasm always  sure  to  be  awakened  at  sight 
of  his  beloved  work  would  drive  away  the 
remnant  of  fear  from  his  heart. 

And  he  tried  to  lose  himself  in  the  mazes 
of  his  own  Church  ;  but,  alas  !  soon  he  found 
a  want  of  air,  and  a  sense  of  suffocation,  as 
if  it  was  a  sepulchre.  To  escape  from  this 
he  mounted  the  steps  leading  to  the  platform, 
when  there  he  still  continued  the  ascent  by 
means  of  the  scaffoldings ;  at  the  top  of  the 
scaffolding  was  a  ladder,  reaching  the  summit 
of  the  tower — this  was  the  most  advanced 
part  of  the  work,  and  that  from  which  the 
artist  could  most  readily  survey  all  the  rest. 

Nothing  appeared  altered  ;  every  one  was 
in  his  place,  and  all  remained  assiduously 
laboring  there  till  the  usual  hour  of  departure. 
The  clock  gave  notice  of  that  hour,  as  day- 
light began  to  fail. 

The  artist  heard  the  workmen  retire  sing- 
ing, pleased  with  their  day's  work.  Then  he 
remained  alone  as  usual,  for,  as  we  have  said, 
he  was  always  the  last  there. 

The  sun  went  down  in  kingly  splendor; 
only  now  throwing  light  on  the  most  elevated 
spots.  Soon  the  river  and  the  city  were 
wholly  plunged  into  deep  shadow,  but  for 
some  time  yet  the  tower,  though  it  had  not 
attained  more  than  one-third  of  its  height, 
remained  light,  and  the  artist  swimming,  as 
it  were,  in  the  glory,  proudly  thought  to 
himself  that  when  it  was  finished,  this  high 
tower  would  look  like  an  illuminated  beacon 
in  the  evening.  At  length  the  sun  slowly 
abandoned  the  mountain  of  stone,  and  the 
architect  thought  it  was  time  to  descend. 
But  when  he  looked  for  the  ladder,  behold  it 
was  gone ! 

This  was  nothing  very  extraordinary  ;  one 
of  the  workmen,  supposing  the  architect  to 
have  left  the  place,  might  easily  have  moved 
the  ladder  away;  yet,  under  the  circumstan- 
ces, the  architect  felt  his  mind  disturbed. 
In  the  first  place,  he  had,  as  was  often  the 
case,  breakfasted  very  lightly,  and  having 
been  called  down  to  the  archbishop  about 
two  o'clock,  had  completely  forgotten  his 
dinner.  Thus  hunger  now  began  to  assail 
him ;  besides,  being  in  the  month  of  October, 


the  nights  had  lately  been  cold.  He  tried, 
therefore,  in  every  way  he  could  think  of  to 
get  down  from  his  post ;  but  skilful  as  he 
might  be,  it  was  an  absolute  impossibility. 
Then  he  tried  to  call  out,  but  as,  before  doing 
so,  he  had  wasted  nearly  an  hour  in  fruitless 
efforts,  the  streets  were  almost  deserted,  and 
his  voice  being  heard  in  this  manner,  and  really 
having  taken  a  tone  of  great  suffering,  it  so 
happened  that  the  very  few  passers-by  whom 
it  might  faintly  reach,  instead  of  stopping  to 
inquire  whence  it  came,  quickened  their 
steps,  frightened  by  these  strange  nocturnal 
sounds. 

So  it  was  that  the  poor  architect  had  to 
resign  himself  to  his  lot ;  great  resolution 
was  necessary.  This  tower  now  presented 
only  a  bare,  unsheltered  surface,  and,  to 
make  the  matter  worse,  towards  eleven 
o'clock,  a  terrible  storm  seemed  to  be  gather- 
ing up  over  the  heavens.  There  was  no 
possibility  of  sleeping,  and  the  artist  kept  a 
reclining  posture,  for,  from  time  to  time  such 
gusts  passed  by,  that  in  standing,  as  there  was 
no  parapet,  he  would  certainly  have  been 
carried  away ;  and  still  the  storm  came 
nearer. 

At  about  half  past  eleven  it  seemed  to 
halt  just  over  the  city  of  Cologne,  and  the 
first  bursts  of  thunder  were  heard.  From 
time  to  time  a  dash  which  seemed  to  open 
the  deepest  depths  of  the  heavens,  cut 
asunder  the  heavy  sea  of  clouds  above,  and, 
for  an  instant,  lighted  up  the  river  and  the 
town  with  a  fantastic  light.  The  architect 
fancied,  seen  in  this  manner,  that  the  town 
took  the  form  of  a  lion,  the  cloud  that  of  an 
eagle,  and  the  river  that  of  a  serpent. 

At  a  quarter  before  twelve,  the  whole 
ocean  of  clouds  seemed  to  gather  up  to  a 
point  above  the  cathedral,  as  sometimes  they 
do  towards  a  mountain's  summit.  Then  the 
architect  found  himself  in  the  middle  of  the 
tempest — the  thunder  growled  in  his  ear,  the 
lightning  wound  itself  about  him. 

Twelve  o'clock  struck :  a  strange  murmur 
accompanied  every  stroke,  and  at  the  last 
came  that  horrid,  well-known  laugh,  just  be- 
hind the  artist.  He  turned,  and  found  him- 
self face  to  face  with  the  Adversary.  This 
time  it  was  his  turn  to  be  in  his  enemy's 
power. 

The  architect  understood  that  he  was  lost, 
that  there  was  no  refuge  in  flight ;  and  yet, 
as  the  Tempter  stretched  out  his  hand  towards 
him,  he  made  one  backward  step,  gaining 
time  to  utter  a  prayer. 

Satan  beheld  him,  and  seeing  that  the 
soul  was  going  to  escape  a  second  tiapf 
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made  a  sudden  bound  towards  him,  and  pre- 
cipitated him  from  the  top  of  the  tower. 

Rapid  as  the  movement  had  been,  the 
power  of  prayer  had  been  quicker  still.  It 
had  reached  the  throne  of  Mercy,  and  when 
the  enemy  darted  after  his  victim  to  bear  the 
spirit  into  hell,  he  found  him  in  the  arms  of 
two  angels,  who  were  carrying  him  up  to 
heaven. 

For  a  moment  the  Devil  was  stupified, 
then,  darting  after  the  celestial  messengers, 
he  passed  them  rapidly  as  a  whirlwind,  hurl- 
ing at  the  poor  soul  that  word  which  had  so 


grievously  tormented  it  when  in  the  body. 
What  was  that  one  word  ? 

"  Unknown  ! — Unknown  ! " 

And,  indeed,  think  as  we  may  of  the  pre- 
ceding narrative,  the  prophecy  is  fulfilled. 
Centuries  have  passed  away,  and  the  name 
of  the  architect  is  as  yet  undiscovered. 

So  that  we  cannot  but  believe  that  the 
poor  soul  knows,  even  in  heaven,  that  it  is 
forgotten  on  earth,  and  that  thus,  even  there, 
there  is  room  for  the  everlasting  rebuke  of 
Pride  ! 


From   Fraser't  Magazine. 
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Even  the  opponents  of  the  present  Minis- 
try admit  that  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  has 
grouped  around  him  an  unprecedented  num- 
ber of  statesmen  of  the  highest  parliamen- 
tary and  administrative  reputation,  and  that 
the  details  of  his  ministerial  arrangements 
have  been  organized  with  an  equal  richness 
in  talent  and  practical  ability.  If  this  pre- 
eminence of  the  Conservative -Liberal  Ad- 
ministration in  the  essential  qualifications  of 
a  Government  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
abundance  of  the  materials  from  which  the 
Premier  could  make  his  selection, — so  great 
an  abundance  that  a  duplicate  Administration 
of  scarcely  less  commanding  ability  might 
be  formed  out  of  the  statesmen  of  various 
ranks  who  have  been  necessarily  excluded, — 
much  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  success  must  also 
be  attributed  to  bis  own  personal  influence, 
and  to  the  confidence  inspired  by  his  career 
and  character. 

Also,  in  accounting  for  the  unexpected 
facility  with  which  'first-rate  men,  hitherto 
more  or  less  in  a  condition  of  personal  rival- 
ry, even  when  holding  similar  political  prin- 
ciples, have  coalesced ;  in  noting  such  phe- 
nomena as  the  assumption,  for  instance,  of 
office  by  Lord  Palmerston  under  Lord  Aber- 
deen and  with  Lord  John  Russell;  the  return 
of  Lord  Lansdowne  to  public  life  after  an  all 
but  formal  retirement ;  or  the  acceptance  by 
Sir  James  Graham,  after  three-and-twenty 
years  brevet  rank  as  a  first-class  minister,  of 
the  office  with  which  he  commenced  \na  cru- 


cial career  under  Earl  Grey,  we  must  always 
bear  in  mind  that  it  had  long  since  been 
generally  understood  that  a  Ministry  of  the 
colleagues  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 
"  on  the  cards ;"  that  political  justice,  as  well 
as  the  custom  of  public  life,  demanded  an 
opportunity  for  those  statesmen  to  develop 
their  principles  and  vindicate  their  career 
while  they  were  still  in  opposition,  holding 
the  balance  between  the  two  parties  that  re- 
tained the  old  historical  names.  The  curious 
observer,  uninfluenced  by  party  passions, 
will  perceive  how  a  species  of  etiquette,  born 
of  that  justice,  has  presided  over  the  succes- 
sion of  Ministries.  The  same  order  of  inheri- 
tance which  led  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  Novem- 
ber and  December,  1845,  to  offer  to  Lord 
John  Russell  the  legislative  development  of 
Free  Trade  principles,  entitled  the  Whigs  to 
succeed  that  great  statesman  when  hurled 
from  power  by  the  revenge  of  the  country 
party.  For  similar  reasons,  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell saw  the  necessity  of  clearing  the  politi- 
cal path  of  the  wrecks  of  "Protection,"  by 
opening  the  way  to  Lord  Derby  and  Mr. 
Disraeli  to  take  office  and  lose  it  again. 

The  issue  between  the  agriculturists 
and  the  rest  of  the  community  having 
been  thus  disposed  of,  and  a  Whig  Minis- 
try unsupported  by  the  Liberal  Conser- 
vatives having  been  proved  to  be  an  impossi- 
bility, the  natural  inheritors  of  office  and 
power  were  at  once  declared  in  those  col- 
\  WguQA  and  folio  wen  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  who 
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had  aided  bim  in  carrying  the  great  measure 
of  1846.  To  the  silent  operation  of  these  laws 
of  parliamentary  chivalry  we  must  attribute, 
in  no  slight  degree,  the  readiness  of  the  Whig 
chiefs,  and  (following  them)  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced sections  of  Reformers,  to  take  office 
under  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  to  yield  the  no- 
minal precedence  to  the  Peelists,  although 
themselves  contributing  »o  largely  to  the  nu- 
merical strength  of  the  new  Administration 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Still,  it  would  be  unjust  to  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen  not  to  accord  its  full  weight  to  his 
personal  character  and  influence.  Nearly  a 
septuagenarian  in  years,  his  public  service 
dates  from  a  period  now  very  nearly  half  a 
century  back.  He  was  entrusted  with  im- 
portant diplomatic  functions  years  before  the 
present  generation  came  into  existence.  Five- 
and-forty  years  ago,  he  was  invested  with 
the  order  of  knighthood  most  prized  by  Scot- 
tish nobles  and  gentlemen,  as  a  reward  for 
some  of  those  services ;  and  nine-and-thirty 
years  have  passed  since  he  was  raised  to  the 
English  peerage,  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
probity  and  skill  he  had  displayed  as  the  re- 
presentative of  his  country  at  the  Congress  of 
Sovereigns  met  to  settle  the  future  of  Europe 
after  the  downfall  of  Napoleon.  Thus,  as 
the  basis  of  the  respect  he  has  inspired,  we 
find  age,  experience,  and  the  well-earned  gra- 
titude of  his  countrymen ;  while  to  these 
claims  must  be  added  his  long  service  as 
Foreign,  and  for  a  brief  period  as  Colonial, 
Secretary  ;  in  the  first  of  which  capacities  his 
almost  unrivalled  knowledge  and  ability  were 
admitted  even  by  those  who  were  utterly  op- 
posed to  the  principle  of  his  policy.  To  these 
credentials  of  administrative  ability,  Lord 
Aberdeen  superadds  proofs  of  a  genius  for 
statesmanship  of  the  order  most  required  in 
a  free  country.  Always  consistently  Con- 
servative in  bis  genera]  principles,  his  senti- 
ments on  domestic  questions  have  ever  been 
generous  and  liberal.  On  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion he  was  one  of  the  first  to  cast  the  shield 
of  his  unsullied  reputation  over  the  imperilled 
political  character  of  Peel,  when  he  boldly 
embraced  his  dangerous  duty  in  1829;  and 
when  the  same  statesman  risked  the  rupture 
of  the  strongest  Government  since  the  days  of 
Pitt,  in  order  to  avert  the  threatened  conse- 
quences of  maintaining  the  Corn  Laws,  Lord 
Aberdeen  was  one  of  the  first,  publicly  as 
well  as  privately,  with  earnestness  to  espouse 
his  cause  and  help  in  its  triumph.  Looking 
back  at  these  cardinal  points  in  the  Premier's 
character,  we  find  in  them  the  evidences  of  a 
homogeneity  fully  justifying  his  attempt  to 


hold  together  a  Ministry  composed  of  such 
elements  as  those  we  find  grouped  around 
him. 

Those  administrative  elements  are  of  two 
classes ;  the  old  and  the  new.  Not  only  have 
the  Slite  of  the  hierarchy  of  liberal  statesman- 
ship rallied  round  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  he 
has  also  infused  into  bis  Ministry  '  new  blood9 
to  an  extent  unparalleled  since  the  days  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  s  dictatorship.  At  the  for- 
mer it  is  only  necessary  to  glance,  their  past 
lives  being  familiar  as  household  words.  To 
that  of  Lord  John  Russell  we  not  long  since 
devoted  a  considerable  amount  of  attention ; 
tracing  his  career  from  its  commencement! 
and  showing  that  his  undeviating  consistency 
to  the  general  principles  of  his  party  belied 
much  of  the  adverse  criticism  directed  against 
him,  while  it  convicted  of  something  like  po- 
litical ingratitude  those  Liberals  who  forgot 
his  former  services,  and  ignored  the  difficul- 
ties of  his  later  position.  Since  that  review 
was  written,  the  noble  lord  has  appended  a 
commentary  to  the  portion  which  touched  on 
the  only  great  act  of  his  public  life  that  could 
by  his  friends  be  pronounced  unworthy  a 
statesman.  In  the  phraseology  attributed  to 
a  Lord  of  the  Treasury  on  a  late  occasion,  his 
acceptance  of  office  under  Lord  Aberdeen 
wa»  a  '  practical  refutation'  of  the  course  he 
pursued  at  the  close  of  1850,  and  during  the 
session  of  1851,  towards  his  Catholic  fellow 
subjects.  As  the  organ  in  the  House  of 
Commons  of  the  '  Conservative-Liberal  and 
Liberal-Conservative'  Administration  of  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Lord  John  Russell  has 
taken  a  position  in  no  way  contradicting  any 
portion  of  his  past  public  life,  except  the 
episode  to  which  we  refer.  Of  his  patriotism 
and  fitness  for  the  duties  of  a  statesman  he 
gave  the  strongest  possible  proof  when  he 
relinquished  claims  justified  by  his  past  offi- 
cial rank,  and  set  to  others  who  perhaps 
could  less  afford  the  sacrifice  than  he,  an  ex- 
ample of  abnegation  of  pretensions  which, 
although  they  might  not  have  been  admitted 
by  all  those  who  once  were  ranged  under  his 
banner,  were  yet  of  sufficient  weight  and  in- 
fluence seriously  to  have  impeded  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Government  out  of  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  late  Opposition. 

If  the  personal  sacrifices  of  Lord  John 
Russell  were  great,  those  of  Lord  Palmers- 
ton  have  been  greater.  Favorable  circum- 
stances, aided  by  great  skill  in  parliamentary 
tactics,  had  made  the  noble  lord,  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  the  arbiter  of  the  '  situation' 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  After  turning 
out  one  administration^  Vsa  V*A.*rrsk«^^** 
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reputation  of  having  saved  its  successor  from 
ignominious  defeat.  His  pretensions  were 
prospective,  and  therefore  more  difficult  to 
yield  than  Lord  John  Russell's,  which  were 
retrospective.  In  assuming  office  under  the 
Minister  whose  later  life  had  been  spent  in 
opposing  his  foreign  policy,  Lord  Palmers- 
ton  evidenced,  at  least,  his  magnanimity ; 
while  in  thus  presenting  England  to  the  eyes 
of  foreign  powers,  at  a  serious  crisis,  as  not 
disunited  on  the  question  of  her  foreign  po- 
licy, he  gave  unequivocal  proof  of  his  self- 
sacrificing  patriotism. 

That  Lord  Lansdowne  should  have  emerged 
from  comparative  retirement  to  lend  his  sanc- 
tion to  the  new  combination,  attests  that, 
while  age  has  matured  his  wisdom,  long  ser- 
vice and  (he  desire  for  repose  have  not  im- 
paired his  public  spirit.  Sir  Charles  Wood 
and  Earl  Granville  complete  the  number  of 
Whig  statesmen  who  have  permitted  a  sense 
of  public  duty  to  override  party  and  per- 
sonal considerations. 

If  it  was  justly  remarked  that,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  the  very  best  men  among  the 
Whig  chiefs  took  service  under  Lord  Aber- 
deen, it  may  equally  be  claimed  on  behalf  of 
the  new  ministry,  that  it  has  absorbed  the 
most  able  of  those  friends  and  pupils  of  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  had  been  for  up- 
wards of  six  years  excluded  from  power. 
Sir  James  Graham  is  a  giant — in  himself  a 
host.  As  a  debater,  without  a  rival  for 
vigor,  force,  and  forensic  aptitude ;  as  an  ad- 
ministrative officer,  by  universal  admission 
placed  in  the  highest  rank :  his  invaluable 
services  are  obtained  in  the  department 
where  he  first  earned  his  official  laurels ; 
while  his  own  reputation  is  enhanced  by  his 
self-sacrifice  in  thus  returning  to  his  starting- 
point,  and  leaving  the  Home  Office,  which 
he  administered  in  such  masterly  style  un- 
der Sir  Robert  Peel,  open  for  the  acceptance 
of  Lord  Palmerston. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  too,  requires  no  eulogy  of 
his  fitness  for  the  high  post  to  which  he  has 
been  appointed.  Even  had  he  not  been  de- 
signated for  it  by  the  determined  stand  he 
made  against  the  financial  proposition  of  Mr. 
Disraeli,  his  antecedents  would  have  sug- 
gested and  justified  the  choice.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  the  versatility  which  is  the  privi- 
lege of  superior  minds.  His  character  presents 
striking  and  unusual  contrasts.  Originally 
distinguished  as  a  masterly  writer  on  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  Church  and  Church 
government,  involving  the  most  abstract 
principles  relating  to  State  reV\g\on,  \V\a  frr&\ 
successes  as  a  speaker  in  the  House  ol  Cora. 
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mons  scarcely  foreshadowed  his  subsequent 
career.  He  had  not,  however,  held  a  seat  in 
Parliament  more  than  two  years,  nor  attain- 
ed the  age  of  twenty-five,  when  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  who  was  ever  on  the  watch  for  this  or- 
der of  useful  talent,  on  which  his  own  fame 
was  based,  appointed  him  a  Lord  of  the 
Treasury — an  office  which  he  soon  afterwards 
exchanged  for  that  of  Under-Secretary  for 
the  Colonies.  Between  his  resignation  in 
1835  and  the  return  of  his  party  to  power 
in  1841,  Mr.  Gladstone  had,  on  many  occa- 
sions, developed  that  aptitude  for  financial 
and  fiscal  questions,  which  promised  to  sat- 
isfy the  growing  want  of  the  time ;  and  when 
Sir  Robert  Peel  came  in  with  full  powers,  in 
September,  1841,  he  marked  his  sense  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  value,  not  only  by  naming 
him  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
but  also  by  entrusting  to  him,  under  his  own 
immediate  eye,  the  detail  work  arising  out  of 
his  new  financial  schemes.  How  admirably 
Mr.  Gladstone  aided  the  great  restorer  of 
the  finances  is  within  the  recollection  of  most 
men  ;  and  there  was  no  act  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  which  gave  more  satisfaction  within  the 
House  of  Commons  than  when  he  promoted 
Mr  Gladstone  to  the  presidency  of  the  Board 
of  Trade.  However  much  party  passions 
may  rage  among  the  people,  there  is  among 
public  men,  on  all  sides,  a  free- masonry  on 
the  subject  of  personal  merit.  Tories  may 
hate  Mr.  Gladstone  for  having  finally  thrown 
his  weight  into  the  adverse  scale  ;  or  Whigs, 
Peelites,  and  Radicals  may  vehemently  de- 
nounce Mr.  Disraeli  as  the  rash  champion  of 
dangerous  financial  principles;  but  neither 
of  these  gentlemen  would  be  grudged  by 
their  respective  opponents  the  praise  legiti- 
mately due  to  their  talent  and  abilitv.  So 
with  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer. If  we  except  Mr.  Card  well,  who  is 
perhaps  not  yet  eligible,  however  fit,  there 
was  not  one  statesman  in  the  brilliant  circle 
round  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  was  ever  thought 
of  for  that  high  office  but  Mr.  Gladstone ; 
and  when  his  appointment  was  notified,  even 
political  opponents  admitted  that  a  sound 
judgment  had  presided  over  the  selection. 

Mr.  Sidney  Herbert's  chivalrous  champion- 
ship of  his  party,  and  of  the  memory  of  the 
statesman  whose  name  they  bear,  furnished  a 
political  reason  for  his  occupying  a  high  post 
in  the  new  Ministry  ;  even  if  by  general  con- 
sent it  had  not  been  accorded  to  him  in  the 
goodwill  of  the  House  of  Commons,  inspired 
by  respect  for  his  highly-toned  mind,  his 
oratorical  ability,  and  his  prepossessing  man- 
tfeT*  *t&  Vft&ttt^  'R&Va&tWiraver,  intrinsic 
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"tneas  for  the  post  be  occupies,  in  which  he 
has  already  had  considerable  experience, 
while  Secretary- at- War  under  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  His  four  years'  service  as  Secretary  to 
the  Admiralty  also  prepared  him  for  the 
more  important  and  responsible  post.  Lord 
Aberdeen's  good  sense  and  discrimination 
where  shown  in  his  having  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Admiralty,  and  at  the  War  Of- 
fice, two  statesmen  so  long  accustomed  to  act 
in  harmony  and  concert ;  while  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  home  defences  comes  under  the 
supervision  of  Lord  Palmerston,  who,  amidst 
the  cares  of  his  foreign  administration,  has 
always  been  the  steady  advocate  of  an  effi- 
cent  militia  force. 

Of  Mr.  Cardwell's  fitness  for  the  office  of 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  at  least  in 
our  own  opinion,  we  could  not  afford  a  bet- 
ter proof  than  in  having  spoken  of  him  as  the 
only  member  of  the  Peelist  party  who  had 
been  'thought  of  for  the  Chancellorship  of 
the  Exchequer,  except  Mr.  Gladstone.  He 
also  comes  with  the  stamp  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  especial  approbation,  which  he  first 
earned  as  a  non-official  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, by  one  masterly  speech  he  made  in 
defence  of  the  new  Ministerial  measures. 
Mr.  Cardwell  has  thoroughly  and  practically 
studied  the  various  subjects  that  will  come 
under  his  supervision  as  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  To  laborious  habits  and  a 
capability  for  application  to  business,  he 
unites  vast  practical  information,  a  thorough- 
ly logical  mind,  a  liberal  spirit,  and  a  remark- 
ably clear,  impressive,  and  conclusive  method 
of  delivering  his  sentiments,  which  by  super- 
adding the  earnestness  of  sincere  conviction 
to  closeness  of  reasoning,  and  a  very  rare 
lucidity  in  expression,  enables  him  to  elevate 
his  treatment  of  dry  and  uninviting  topics 
almost  to  the  rank  of  eloquence. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  doubtless  brings 
strength  to  the  Administration,  as  an  orator 
of  more  than  respectable  pretensions,  and  an 
administrative  officer  whose  value  was  prov- 
ed in  the  difficult  office  of  Chief-Secretary 
for  Ireland,  and  subsequently,  as  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  Woods  and  Forests.  He,  too, 
was  one  of  the  favorite  pupils  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  If  more  than  one  of  the  Ministers 
have  shown  magnanimity  in  taking  offices 
below  their  pretensions,  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle has  not  the  less  exhibited  a  desire  to 
promote  the  general  good,  and  increase  the 
united  strength  of  the  Government,  by  as- 
suming the  direction  of  the  Colonial  Office ; 
where  some  of  the  ablest  and  best  men  of  the 
time  have  failed  to  sustain  their  foregone 


reputation,  so  great  are  the  difficulties  pre* 
sen  ted  by  the  temper  of  the  colonists,  the 
gross  ignorance  of  the  public  here,  and  the 
mischievous  influence  of  a  reckless  Colonial 
press.  Perhaps  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  may 
possess  a  charm  by  which  to  disarm  the  most 
hostile  of  the  critics  of  quondam  Colonial 
Ministers :  at  all  events,  he  has  been  at  great 
pains  thoroughly  to  study  the  questions  that 
must  com*  before  him,  and  it  may  turn  out 
that  under  him  the  Colonial  Department  will 
no  longer  be  the  permanent  weak  point  of 
our  domestic  Government. 

With  the  names  of  Viscount  Canning,  Mr. 
Frederick  Peel,  and  Sir  John  Young,  we 
complete  our  list  of  notable  members  of  the 
Peelite  party  who  contribute  towards  the 
strength  of  the  new  Administration.  Wa 
come  to  the  '  new  blood' — to  those  who  have 
now  received  their  first  introduction  to  offi- 
cial life. 

Among  these  statesmen  thus  for  the  first 
time  assuming  office,  the   Duke  of  Argyll 
naturally  takes  the  first  place,  although  to 
the  reader  unacquainted  with  the  antecedents 
or  the  character  of  the  noble  duke  such  a 
preference  will  seem  unjustifiable,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  so  many  other  new  members  of  the 
Government  whose  names  have  long  been  pro- 
minently before  the  public.     We  venture  to 
predict  for  the  Duke  of  Argyll  a  most  dis- 
tinguished career.    Inheriting  as  he  does  the 
highest  title  of  nobility  within  the  gift  of  the 
crown,  we  are  tempted  to  prophesy  that  he 
"will  ultimately  attain  to  the  greatest  power 
and  distinction  that  can  be  conferred  by  the 
joint  choice  of  the  sovereign  and  the  country. 
The  Duke  of  Argyll  has  crowded  much  de- 
velopment into  a  brief  space  of  time,  and 
has  made  occasion  wait  on  his  strong  will  and 
superior  intellect.     Although  scarcely  thirty 
years  of  age,  he  has  impressed  all  who  have 
read  his  productions  or  who  have  seen  and 
heard  him  in  the  House  of  Peers,  with  a  con- 
viction that  a  singular  precocity  has  not  pre- 
vented the  full  and  early  maturity  of  his  men- 
tal   powers  ;  and  that   nature  has  set  her 
stamp  on  him  as  one  born  to  lead  and  influ- 
ence his  fellow  men.    His  published  writings 
(one  of  the  best  essays  on  the  cause  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  came  from  his  pen  when 
he  was  yet  scarcely  one-and-twenty  years 
old),  as  well  as  his  reported  speeches,  evi- 
dence  a  moderate   and  'liberal  spirit,  and 
highly- trained  powers,  devoted  to  an  enlarg- 
ed consideration  of  the  public  good.     When,  .  .  $>' 
at  rare  intervals,  he  addresses  the  House  of    * 
Lords,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  he  most 
prepossesses  by  hi*  t&Sjpk}  v^  xvaaaa^jaa 
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deportment,  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
character  of  his  countenance,  or  the  lucid 
manner  in  which  he  delivers  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  his  close  reasoning.  Although 
the  office  he  at  present  holds  is  not  one  cal- 
culated to  afford  scope  to  his  abilities,  his 
presence  in  the  Cabinet  will  not  be  without 
lis  uses  in  adding  to  the  strength  of  the  pro- 
gressive element  in  its  constitution,  and  in 
stimulating  the  tendency  to  sluggish  action 
of  some  of  its  members,  whose  public  service 
dates  from  nearly  half  a  century  back. 

Sir  William  Molesworth  is  a  man  better 
known  to  the  public  as  a  writer  in  the  press 
and  a  speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
His  selection  for  a  Cabinet  office  was,  we 
need  not  say,  the  outward  evidence  that  the 
new  Premier  and  his  allies  desired  to  con- 
ciliate the  Radical  Reformers.     Sir  William 
Molesworth  had  long  enjoyed  the  confidence 
of  the  more  philosophical  Radicals  within  the 
House ;  while  out  of  doors  the  public  of  the 
same  persuasion  felt  towards  him  a  kind  of 
faith,  arising  from  his  being  always  seen  in 
what  they  considered   such   good   political 
company.     A  baronet  by  descent,  and  the 
possessor  of  large  fortune,  Sir  William  Moles- 
worth was  not  likely  to  excite  the  fears  of 
those  classes  who  had  regarded  with  alarm 
the  tenets  of  the  political  party  of  which  he 
was  the  recognized  chief ;  while  the  same 
causes  removed  the  obstacle  that  would  have 
arisen  to  an  alliance  of  aristocrats  with  the 
more  plebeian  leaders  of  the  people.     It  is 
impossible  to  overlook  this  consideration   in 
contemplating  the  selection  of  Sir  William 
Molesworth   as   the   representative    of    the 
•'philosophical"  Radicals,  and   of  Mr.  Vil- 
liers  as  the  representative  of  Free  Traders. 
They  are,  to  aristocratic  eyes,  the  most  pre- 
sentable of  the  members  associated   under 
those  party  names.     Radicalism  and  platform 
agitation  do  not  seem  so  formidable  or  so 
repulsive  when  they  come  in  the  shape  of  a 
baronet  and  the  brother  of  an  ead.     That 
the  appointment  of  Sir  William  Molesworth 
has  strengthened  the  Government  and  con- 
ciliated   the    movement    party,  there    can 
scarcely  be  a  doubt.     He  has  for  years  been 
the  advocate  of  many  measures  of  practical 
reform,  which  are  necessary  in  order  to  yield 
to  the  British  people  the  full  fruits  of  their 
free  institutions  ;  he  is  also  the  trusted  cham- 
pion of  the  most  active  party  in  the  several 
colonies.    On  the  other  hand,  if  important  in- 
terests are  thus  conciliated  by  his  presence  in 
the  Cabinet,  he  holds  certain  opinions  as  to 
organic  reform  in  our  Constitution,  which  are 
not  likely  to  be  palatable  to  V\s  new  asso- 


ciates, and  which  will  leave  him  a  mark  for 
the  assaults  of  the  opposition  press.     If  Sir 
William  Moles  worth's  natural  position  would 
seem  to  be  at  the  Colonial  Office,  he  cannot 
fail  to  discharge  with  ability  the  duties  of  the 
less  important  office  entrusted  to  his  care. 
His  extensive  theoretical  knowledge  of  colo- 
nial subjects,  and  his  reputed  favor  with  the 
colonists,  must  have  their  influence  in  the 
Councils  of  the  Government:  while  the  clear- 
ly-pronounced character  of  his  political  opin- 
ions on  domestic  subjects  will  re-act  favora- 
bly ia  the  opinion  of  his  quondam  associates, 
in  the  event  of  a  policy  being  adopted  which 
they  may  consider  too  slow  and  cautious. 
We  should  infer,  from  many  symptoms  that 
have  appeared  from  time  to  time,  that  Sir 
William  Molesworth  will  develop  into  a  good 
administrative  officer:  the  logical  character 
of  his  mind,  and  the  confidence  inspired  by 
long  acquaintance  with  parliamentary  busi- 
ness, will  render  him  very  useful  to  his  party 
as  a  debater  in  the  House,  on  occasions  when 
he  may  be  brought  into  collision  with  the 
advocates  of  democratic  theories  or  measures. 
Although  not  new  to  office,  Lord  Cran- 
worth  for   the   first  time  assumes   a  high 
political    position.    As  a  Lord  Chancellor, 
elevated   by   his  legal   merit,  not  by  mere 
political   service,    he   presents   a   favorable 
contrast  to  most  of  the  appointments  made 
by  the  Whig  party  to  the  highest  law  office. 
Lord  St.  Leonards  could  scarcely  be  said  to 
be  a  political  Chancellor :  his  successor  will 
afford  another  instance  of  the  practical  be- 
nefit deriveable  from   having   in   that  high 
office  men  elevated  for  their  legal  merit  alone, 
and  thus  prepare  the  public  mind  for  the 
ultimate  and  natural  division  of    the  func- 
tions now  performed  by  the  chief  judge  in 
equity,  and  the  official  keeper  of  the  royal 
conscience.       Lord    Cranworth's     previous 
career  affords  throughout  a  salutary  excep- 
tion to  the  too  prevalent  practice  of  raising 
a  partisan    lawyer  to  the  peerage  and  the 
highest  judical  office.     From  the  Solicitor- 
Generalship    he   was    raised  to    a    Puisne 
Judgeship,  usually  a  kind  of   cul-de-sac  in 
promotion  ;  but  his  intrinsic  merit  as  a  law- 
yer was  remembered,  and  we  have  seen  him 
gradually  elevated  from  this  unenvied  post 
to  a  Vice-Chancellorship,  a  Lord  Justiceship, 
and  now,  in  defiance  of  long-standing  custom, 
to  the  Lord  Chancellorship.     As  a  lawyer, 
Lord   Cranworth  commands  the  respect  of 
the  profession,  and  of  the  law  lords  in  the 
House  of  Peers;  as  a  politician,  he  has  been 
a  consistent  liberal,  never  in  extremes,  but 
\  &Y«tt3*  xwl^  to  promote  measures  of  prac- 
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tical  usefulness  and  a  policy  of  steady  pro- 
gress. It  would  be  unfair  to  our  estimate 
of  the  administrative  strength  of  the  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  to  the  individual  minister, 
were  we  to  omit  mention  of  Viscount  Can- 
ning ;  a  nobleman  who  has  already  filled 
with  ability  the  office  of  Under  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  who  was  at  one  time 
named  as  the  successor  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
and  who  was  also,  during  a  brief  period, 
first  Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests. 
He  was  one  of  those  rising  men  on  whom 
Sir  Robert  Peel  set  the  stamp  of  his  appro- 
val ;  and  if  he  be  without  the  oratorical 
genius  of  his  gifted  father,  he  at  least  pos- 
sesses debating  powers  of  a  high  order,  and 
his  administrative  ability  has  been  success- 
fully tested.  He  is  understood  to  enjoy  in  a 
great  degree  the  personal  favor  of  the  Sove- 
reign ;  it  will  not  be  forgotten  that  when 
Lord  John  Russell  made  his  first  ineffectual 
attempt  at  resignation,  it  was  Lord  Canning 
who  was  made  by  Her  Majesty  the  medium 
of  communication  with  the  seceding  minister 
and  his  probable  successor. 

Sir  Alexander  Cockburn  resumes  his  na- 
tural position  as  Attorney- General.  Mr. 
Bethell,  the  Solicitor- General,  though  new 
to  official  life,  has  already  successfully  proved 
his  ability.  If  it  be  unusual  for  a  lawyer  to 
take  the  first  step  in  official  promotion  within 
a  year  and  a  half  of  his  first  entrance  into 
Parliament,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Bethell  there 
can  be  no  pretence  of  undue  political  prefer- 
ence. His  brilliant  career  at  college,  his 
steady  rise  to  the  highest  non-official  position 
at  the  bar,  his  standing  as  Vice-Chancellor 
of  Lancaster,  and  as  Counsel  for  Oxford 
University, — all  point  him  out  as  a  man  even 
more  entitled  to  be  advanced  to  the  foremost 
rank  than  those  successful  partisan  speakers 
out  of  whom  ministers  so  often  make  the 
cadets  of  the  legal  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  appointment  of  Mr.  Villiers  to 
the  important  office  of  Judge-Advocate- 
General  recalls  to  mind  that  although  that 
gentleman  has  been  a  platform  orator,  and 
the  avant- courier  of  the  Manchester  free- 
traders in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  has 
been  for  six-and -twenty  years  at  the  bar,  and 
that  for  many  years  past,  and  during  the 
whole  of  the  Anti-Corn-law  agitation,  he 
discharged  the  often  laborious  duties  of  an 
Examiner  of  Witnesses  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  He  was  also  one  of  the  original 
Commissioners  of  Poor  Law  Inquiry.  Mr. 
Villiers  certainly  has  more  the  air  of  a  la- 
borious Chamber  Counsel  than  of  a  platform 
orator :  his  debating  powers,  which  are  dis- 


tinguished for  a  forcible  logic  and  tenacity 
in  argument,  have  scarcely  yet  received  their 
due  meed  of  praise.  The  office  of  judge- 
advocate-general,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
not  long  since  held  by  Sir  George  Grey,  sub* 
sequently  one  of  the  most  energetic  and  able 
of  those  who,  from  Lord  Melbourne's  time 
to  the  present,  have  held  the  office  of  Home 
Secretary. 

Mr.  Bernal  Osborne  had  fairly  earned,  as 
a  matter  of  political  statu*,  a  position  which, 
on  any  other  score,  he  would  not  have  cared 
to  attain.  His  specific  value  as  a  debater 
had  been  demonstrated  in  a  series  of  philip- 
pics against  the  Derby  Administration,  of 
which  the  humor,  if  sometimes  a  little  coarse 
by  comparison  with  the  refined  and  polished 
sarcasm  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  was  never  marred 
by  malignity.  Mr.  Osborne  has  the  peculi- 
arly English  merit  of  '  knowing  how  to  give 
and  take ;'  and  although  he  often  hit  hard, 
his  blows  were  regulated  by  the  laws  of  that 
science  which  enables  public  men  fiercely  to 
oppose  each  other  without  sacrificing  their 
personal  friendship  or  the  amenities -of  pri- 
vate life.  At  present  it  is  impossible  to 
affirm  that  he  will  develop  into  a  good  ad- 
ministrative officer,  but  the  practical  charac- 
ter of  his  mind,  and  the  average  experience 
of  English  gentlemen  and  officers  in  public 
affairs,  lead  to  the  confident  hope  that  he 
will  be  inferior  to  few,  if  any,  of  his  prede- 
cessors. He  will  always  be  an  effective  ally 
as  a  partisan  debater ;  while  the  confidence 
placed  in  him  by  one  of  the  most  important 
constituencies  in  the  kingdom  renders  his 
accession  to  the  Ministry  a  source  of  strength, 
more  especially  with  the  extreme  popular 
party. 

Last,  but  not  the  least  important  in  the 
list  of  new  Ministers  introduced  to  official 
life  in  the  English  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  Lord  Aberdeen,  comes  Mr.  Lowe, 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Control  and  mem- 
ber for  Kidderminster.  The  present  position 
of  this  gentleman  affords  a  cheering  and 
convincing  proof  of  the  quickness  with  which 
men  of  real  talent  may  rise  in  this  country. 
Without  any  antecedents  of  birth  or  con- 
nection to  lead  to  his  advancement,  we  find 
him,  within  six  months  after  his  first  election 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  offered  an  im- 
portant appointment  under  the  Government. 
It  is  true  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Sir  William 
Molesworth,  Mr.  Lowe's  more  appropriate 
sphere  of  action  would  appear  to  be  the 
Colonial  Office,  seeing  that  his  practical  ex- 
perience of  public  affairs  was  gained  while 
in  the  Legislature  of  Australia ;  but  ha 
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man  of  such  an  order  of  mind,  combining'  so 
much  practical  knowledge  with  so  philo- 
sophic a  spirit  of  statesmanship,  that  his 
services  must  be  valuable  in  any  department 
of  the  State.  The  selection  of  this  gentle- 
man by  Lord  Aberdeen  is  justifiable  on  the 
sole  ground  of  the  abilities  developed  by  him 
in  the  House  of  Commons :  if,  as  is  under- 
stood, he  is  also  one  of  the  most  powerful  of 
contemporary  journalists,  his  appointment 
attests  the  abandonment  of  an  old  and  un- 
tenable prejudice,  and  points  to  the  hope 
that  some  of  the  most  valuable  talent  in  the 
country  may  no  longer  be  under  a  ban  when 
there  is  question  of  employing  it  in  the  pub- 
lic service.  The  qualities  of  Mr.  Lowe's 
mind  eminently  fit  him  for  official  life;  and 
it  may  be  presumed  that  he  will  render  good 
service  to  the  State  when  the  great  question 
of  the  future  government  of  our  Indian  em- 
pire comes  before  Parliament. 

The  Irish  branch  of  the  new  Ministry  has 
more  than  all  the  rest  been  the  subject  of 
adverse  criticism.  That  criticism,  however, 
has  addressed  itself  rather  to  the  principles 
of  the  individuals  composing  the  Government 
than  to  their  abilities,  which  seem  to  be  ad- 
mitted. 

Whether  Lord  St.  Germans  will,  as  a 
Lord- Lieutenant,  be  more  acceptable  to  the 
Irish  than  Lord  Eglinton  is  a  matter  of  small 
specific  importance.  The  mere  personal 
qualities  of  a  ruler  are  less  to  be  thought  of 
than  his  principles  of  government.  Lord  St. 
Germans  professes  impartiality,  and  must  of 
course  calculate  on  reaping  as  his  reward 
the  detraction  of  the  ultras  of  both  parties 
in  Ireland.  There  is,  however,  a  large  and 
important  class  of  moderate  men  in  that 
country,  who  look  to  the  measures  of  the 
Administration,  rather  than  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  festivities  of  the  Castle  or  the 
.  courtesies  of  the  Vice-Regal  lodge  are  con- 
ducted or  dispensed ;  and  to  those  Lord  St. 
Germans,  who  is  a  man  of  sense  and  ability, 
trained  under  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and 
whose  name  is  associated  with  one  great 
effort  to  assuage  the  animosities  of  rival  fac- 
tions,  will  be  an  object  of  respect. 

Sir  John  Young  will  have  a  more  difficult 
and  less  agreeable  part  to  play.  He  com- 
mences his  career  as  chief  secretary  with  the 
respect  of  all  parties  in  Ireland ;  and  his 
official  antecedents  have  been  such  as  to 
warrant  that  respect.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  that  in  the  present  exasperated  state 
of  men's  minds  in  the  sister  island  on  reli- 
gious  questions,  he  will  have  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  assaults  from  the  b\gola  oi  \*ft\i 


creeds  and  parties.  He  is  a  man  of  nerve, 
experience,  and  official  ability,  and,  with  the 
confidence  of  the  Government,  he  will  doubt- 
less weather  the  storm. 

Mr.  Sadleir  as  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
and  Mr.  Monsell  as  Clerk  of  the  Ordnance, 
are  good  selections,  both  being  men  fitted 
for  the  offices  they  hold.  Their  appoint- 
ments, however,  are  chiefly  significant  in 
connection  with  the  course  the  Ministers  are 
expected  to  take  with  regard  to  the  Irish 
Catholics. 

Mr.  Brewster's  standing  at  the  Bar  fully 
warranted  his  nomination  as  Attorney- Gene- 
ral for  Ireland;  and  although  faction  has 
protested  against  Mr.  Keogh's  appointment 
to  the  Solicitor-Generalship,  a  fair  review  of 
his  Parliamentary  career  would  establish  his 
title  to  the  post.  As  to  his  professional 
abilities,  we  believe  there  is  not  a  second 
opinion ;  while  those  who  object  to  the  in- 
corporation in  the  Government  of  one  who 
made  so  determined  a  stand  against  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Titles  Act,  must  at  least  admit  it 
to  be  politically  just  that  those  in  whose 
cause  he  had  so  successfully  labored  while 
in  adversity  should  remember  him  in  the 
hour  of  triumph.  Mr.  Keogh  has  been  from 
the  first  consistent.  He  was  elected  as  a 
supporter  of  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  and  in  so  far 
as  the  exertions  of  the  body  known  as  the 
Irish  Brigade  contributed  to  that  dead-lock 
of  parties  which  brought  about  the  present 
fusion,  and  gave  the  successors  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  the  preponderance  in  the  new  Minis- 
try,— thus  far  was  Mr.  Keogh  fully  entitled 
to  be  included  in  the  Irish  law  appointments. 
Ready  in  debate,  full  of  courage  and  apti- 
tude, and  of  a  character  to  inspire  sympathy 
in  opponents  as  well  as  in  friends,  he  is  as 
yet  but  at  the  commencement  of  his  career, 
and  although  the  range  is  comparatively 
limited  for  an  Irishman,  he  is  fairly  entitled 
to  aspire  to  any  honors  and  distinctions  his 
profession  may  afford. 

In  this  cursory  glance  at  the  claims  of  the 
members  of  the  Ministry,  we  have  been 
compelled  to  limit  ourselves  to  the  most  su- 
perficial record  of  the  salient  points  on  which 
they  may  fairly  claim  the  respect  of  the 
public.  The  excellent  choice  made  by  Lord 
Aberdeen  may  partly  be  attributed  to  the 
abundance  and  the  high  quality  of  the  ma- 
terials. All  that  remains  is  to  employ  such 
an  array  of  talent  in  the  manner  most  calcu- 
lated to  benefit  the  country,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to  meet 
the  sanguine  expectations  of  the  people. 
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A  NEW  HERCULANEUM,  ON  A  SMALL  SCALE. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Athtnctum,  writing 
from  Naples,  thus  mentions  a  recent  and  in- 
teresting discovery. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  interesting 
archaeological  discoveries  that  has  for  some 
time  been  made  has  been  effected  in  that  part 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  Puglia  (Apulia),  which  form- 
ed a  portion  of  Magna  Graecia.  I  believe  it 
is  known  to  many  that  Cavalier  Carlo  Bo- 
nucci,  Architect  and  Director-General  of  an- 
tiquities and  excavations  in  this  kingdom  for 
twenty-five  years,  has  recently  discovered 
near  Canosa,  founded  by  Diomede,  a  subter- 
ranean necropolis,  quite  entire.  Its  principal 
entrance  is  decorated  with  four  Doric  columns, 
two  niches  for  statues,  and  a  second  line  of 
Ionic  columns,  all  of  slight  and  elegant  pro- 
portions, and  of  a  workmanship  which  recalls 
the  best  age  of  Art, — that  between  Pericles 
and  Alexander.  This  elegant  entrance  was 
painted  in  various  colors,  which  produced  an 
effect  not  less  pleasing  than  surprising.  This 
specimen  of  the  polychromatic  architecture  is 
valuable  for  its  high  state  of  preservation,  its 
freshness,  and  for  the  classic  time  to  which  it 
belongs.  Entering  the  city  in  question,  over 
which  Time  and  Death  have  spread  an  eter- 
nal silence,  we  find  streets  which  lead  to  va- 
rious groups  of  dwellings.  The  gates  are 
decorated  with  elegant  Ionic  columns,  whose 
capitals  present  the  accessory  ornament  of  a 
festoon.  Signor  Bonucci  tells  me,  that  on 
entering  the  chambers  he  found  everything 
arranged  in  its  place  as  it  had  been  left  twelve 
centuries  ago.  The  walls  were  covered  with 
linen  embroidered  in  gold  : — garlands  of  flow- 
ers, withered  it  is  true,  but  preserving  all  their 
forms,  hung  in  festoons  from  the  ceiling.  All 
kinds  of  furniture  and  precious  vases  were 
distributed  about  in  the  most  varied  and 
graceful  manner.  Here  were  to  be  seen 
statues  of  marble, — busts  of  deities  and  priest- 
esses in  terra  cotta,  beautifully  painted, — 
vases  of  "  creta"  of  an  extraordinary  size,  on 
which  are  represented  the  most  interesting 
scenes  of  private  life,  and  the  most  classical 
traditions  of  mythology.  Of  these  I  spoke  in 
a  recent  letter  as  having  just  arrived  at  the 
Museo  Borbonico.  They  are  not  yet  arranged, 
but  yesterday  I  was  favored  with  a  nearer  and 


a  longer  inspection.  On  the  larger  vase, 
which  is  of  gigantic  size  and  is  still  unpacked, 
though  lying  exposed,  Homer  is  painted  with 
the  lyre  in  his  hands  as  if  he  were  singing 
some  passage  of  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey.  In 
the  midst  of  all  these  treasures  and  miracles 
of  Art  of  every  form,  lay  the  mistress  of  the 
house  reposing  tranquilly  as  though  she  slept 
So  great  was  the  illusion,  that  one  might  have 
almost  said  "  she  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth." 
She  rested  on  a  gilt  bronze  bed,  supported  by 
friezes,  figures,  and  genii,  exquisitely  carved 
in  ivory.  In  the  adjoining  chambers,  which 
were  all  filled  with  the  same  wealth,  lay 
her  daughters  and  servants.  These  young 
girls  were  still  clothed  with  dresses  embroid- 
ered with  gold.  Their  heads  were  surrounded 
with  garlands  of  gold  which  represented  the 
6acred  flowers  of  Proserpine, — in  the  midst  of 
which  were  sporting,  as  it  were,  birds  and  in- 
sects. Other  garlands  there  were  of  roses : 
— some  wore  diadems  covered  with  precious 
stones  finished  in  the  highest  style  of  Art. 
One  of  these  I  saw  yesterday  in  private  hands, 
— and  nothing  can  exceed  its  extreme  beauty. 
The  ears  of  these  children  of  death  were  all 
ornamented  with  pendants  of  various  forms, 
and  their  necks  with  necklaces  in  which  eme- 
ralds and  hyacinths  were  interwoven  with 
chains  of  gold.  Two  of  these,  which  were  ob- 
tained by  contraband  means,  I  have  also  seen. 
The  arms  were  ornamented  with  bracelets  of  a 
spiral  form,  or,  winding  as  a  serpent.  An 
abundant  and  sumptuous  table  was  laid  by 
their  side.  The  fruits  consisted  of  pome- 
granates, pines,  the  corn  of  the  fir  pine,  and 
apples, — whilst  the  Bowers  were  narcissuses, 
hyacinths  and  asphodels,  apparently  fresh. 
They  were  made  either  of  painted  "  creta," 
of  colored  glass,  or  of  rock  crystal.  Their 
styles  were  made  of  metal  threads,  with  green 
smalt,  or  simply  gilt.  The  plates,  basins, 
cups,  and  every  other  Article  necessary  for 
dinner,  and  the  lamps  which  were  tQ  shed 
their  light  upon  it,  were  of  an  extraordinary 
size,  and  all  of  glass.  This  glass  was  formed 
of  a  kind  of  paste  worked  in  mosaic,  with  the 
most  beautiful  designs, — in  which  were  inter- 
spersed small  bits,  or  dice,  of  gold.  On  some 
of  the  plates  were  painted  landscapes, — and 
others  were  ornamented  mtk  \s»fta>  <£  * 
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representing  elegant  and  sumptuous  edifices. 
These  discoveries  were  terminated  only  about 
the  middle  of  last  year ;  and  it  has  occurred 
to  me  that,  now  which  we  are  seeking  for  all 
the  wonders  of  Art  with  which  to  adorn  the 
Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham,  it  is  right  to 
make  known  to  the  British  public  the  above 
eztraordirary  facta.  The  plans  and  the  de- 
signs are  all  in  the  hands  of  Cavalier  Carlo 
Bonucci : — and  I  am  not  aware  that  they  came 
under  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners  from 


the  Crystal  Palace  Company  during  their  hur- 
ried visit  to  the  capital. 

In  sending  you  the  above  notices,  I  feel  al- 
most as  if  they  would  be  received  with  in- 
credulity ; — indeed,  as  I  write  it  appears  that 
I  am  wandering  again  amongst  fairy  scenery. 
But  I  have  seen  at  the  least  a  portion  of  the 
objects  which  have  been  recovered;  and  sure- 
ly nothing  so  extremely  graceful  have  I  ever 
beheld. 


n»  H 


The  Embellishments  of  Paris. — The 
completion  of  the  great  square  of  the  Louvre, 
so  often  talked  about,  is  now  begun  in 
earnest ;  with  the  addition  of  a  noble  street 
in  contipuation  of  the  Rue  Rivoli  extending 
beyond  the  Hotel  de  Ville, — together  with 
the  widening  of  many  of  the  transverse  streets 
and  a  grand  projected  street  from  the  Ecole 
de  Medecine  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes. 
The  river  front  of  the  Louvre  has  also  under- 
gone a  thorough  renovation, — as  well  as  the 
exterior  of  Notre  Dame.  The  Pont  Neuf  is 
undergoing  repair  ;  and  I  notice  that  an 
arched  sub- way  is  being  formed  beneath  the 
footpaths, — probably  for  the  gas  and  water 
pipes.  The  tower  of  the  "grosse  htcloge," 
in  the  flower-market  of  the  adjoining  build- 
ings, is  also  under  repair, — being  partly  in- 
deed rebuilt ;  and  the  magnificent  clock  has 
been  re-gilt  and  painted  in  the  style  of  the 
1 5th  century.  The  lines  of  the  electric  tele- 
graph present  a  curious  sight ;  being  carried 
over  the  houses  and  river  from  one  high  point  to 
another, — so  that  all  the  public  buildings 
are  brought  into  instant  communication 
with  eac  h  other.  At  the  Louvre  some  fine 
additions  have  been  recently  made.  Not  to 
speak  of  the  formation  of  a  museum  of  all 
the  regal  antiquities  in  the  kingdom,  to  be 
brought  together  (the  Bayeux  Tapestry  not 
omitted),  the  splendid  Salon  d  Apollon — 
second  only  to  the  great  ball-room  of 
Versailles — has  been  restored  ;  a  well  stored 
museum  of  American  antiquities  (so  essential 
for  the  unravelment  of  the  great  enigma  of 
the  early  occupation   of   the    New    World, 


i 


and  of  which  the  recent  works  of  Mr.  Squier 
and  the  publications  of  the   Smithsonian  In- 
stitute have  given  us  numerous  instances,  but 
of  which  our  own  Museum  is  almost  destitute) 
has  been   formed.      Another    long  gallery 
filled  with  sculpture  and  inscribed  stones  from 
Algeria  has  been  opened, — together  with  an 
extensive  suite  of  rooms  devoted  to  sculpture 
of  the  Middle  Ages  and  of  the  period  of  the 
Renaissance.     In  the  former  are  placed  casts 
of  the  grand  Bruges  fire-place,  and  of  the 
tomb  of  Charles  V.  and  Anny  of  Brittany 
from  the  cathedral  of  the  same  city : —  (shall 
we  have  casts  of  the  Fontevrault  regal  sta- 
tues— now  at   Versailles,— or  of  the   Roaen 
Champ  de  Drap  d'Or,  in  our  new  National 
Gallery  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  ?)  A  grand 
square  room  adjoining  the  long  picture  gallery 
has  also  been  opened  ;  and  in  this  are  placed 
some  of  the   more  valuable  recent  acquisi- 
tions,— including  the  Virgin  of  Murillo.    A 
"Salle  des  Bijoux"  has  been  formed,  contain- 
ing an  extraordinary  collection  of  gold  and 
silver  decorated  works  of  all  ages — many  of 
the  articles  richly  ornamented  with  precious 
stones, — and  a  "  Salle  des  Emailles,"  for  the 
reception    of  the  enamels  and  other  allied 
objects.     In  these  two  rooms  are  some  arti- 
cles of  extraordinary  delicacy  and    interest. 
Some   minute   carved   wood- work  is    quite 
equal  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's   famous 
Holbein  necklace,  exhibited  in   the  Museum 
of  the  Middle  Ages  formed  at  the  Society  of 
Arts  two  years  ago. — Correspondence  of  the 
Athenamm. 
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■  lively  engaged  In  the  campaigns  against  the  French  in 
Germany  In  the  early  yean  after  -Napoleon  became  em- 


John  Russell's  administration,  In  2  vols,  has  been  lamed, 
hot  not  reviewed  as  yet. 

Mr.  Layard'n  new  work,  Diecoveries  in  the  Bnini  of 
Nlnexeb  and  Babylon.  This  work  hu  b«n  looked  for 
with  considerable  interest  for  some  time,  and  le  to  be 
re-pnbliahed  by  I'ltnam.  The  Athtnaum  assures  Ite 
reader!, that  however  high  Mr.  Leysrd's  previous  work! 
hare  raised  their  expectations,  they  will  be  amply  re- 
sitted in  this  production,— the  subject-matter  o[  which 
is  fall  of  moat  valuable  and  suggestive  materials,  Mr. 
Layard's  more  recent  Investigations  have  not  been  lim- 
ited to  the  seat  of  his  original  discoveries.  His  wander- 
ings have  spread  over  a  wide  tract ;  extending  from  the 
Black  tics  to  Wider  In  the  low  marshy  country  between 
the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  thirty  mites  south  of  Bab- 
ylon,— and  In  an  easterly  direction  to  the  mountainous 
district  Shemdeena,  on  the  confines  of  Persia  I — the  lines 
of  nia  route  diverging  to  every  locality  either  known  or 
supposed  to  Contain  ancient  remains.  That  Mr.  Layard 
should  hare  accomplished  bo  much  with  the  limited 
means  at  nia  command  is  in  the  highest  degree  creditable 

Private  Journal  of  P.  S.  Laxpcnt,  Esq., 


George  Larpent,  Bart.  This  important  work  contains 
a  great  variety  of  incidents  respecting  the  Peninsular 
career  of  Wellington. 

The  UloU  thinks:  "An  unexpected  and  perfectly 
unintentional  Boawell  has  posthumously  turned  up  tu 
do  justice  to  the  Duke's  a  very-day  life,  and  the  minutest 
details  of  bis  campaigning  career  from  lull  to  the  close 
of  the  war  In  Spain.  The  multiplicity  of  minor  lacu 
and  illustrative  scenes  can  only  be  fully  estimated  by  e 
perusal  of  the  book,  which  will  rank  alongside  Napier's 
great  military  record  aa  the  best  civilian '  "■- 


, rerolumeaof 

these  important  political  papers  have  been  Issued.  Those 
—'-•-\   to  the  hurt  eighteen   years  of  the 


tlon  of  Lord  North,  the  close  of  the  American  War,  the 
formation  of  the  coalition  ministry,  and  the  breaking  up 
of  the  Whig  party,  the  King's  flint  illness,  and  the  con- 
tests on  the  Regency  question,  the  French  Revolution, 
and  the  War  with  France,  the  Irish  Rebellion,  and  the 
legislative  union  between  (ireat  Britain  and  Ireland.  On 
the  bidden  movements  and  secret  history  of  soma  ' 
these  great  public  events,  considerable  light  Is  thro* 
by  the  oarmspondenae  or  those  who  acted  a  prominent 
nart  In  the  politics  of  the  lime.  The  letters  are  chiefl- 
)f  the  three  brothers,  George,  Thomas,  and  Wll 


i«  Court  and  Cabinets  of  George  III.,  by 


Baron  Hnffllng's  work,  Passages  of  my  Life,  with 
memoirs  of  the  campaign  of  1B13  and  1SU,  attract  con- 
siderable notice.  Baron  Muffling  waa  a  distinguished 
general  and  diplomatist  in  the  service  of  Prussia-  He 
died  at  his  estate  near  Erfurt,  In  January,  ISol.st  the 
age  of  seventy-seven  ;  and  left  behind  him  In  a  state  HI 
for  immtdHto  publication  the  manuscript  of  a  work 
bearing  th*  title  glvon  above.    Baron  Unfflmj  was  ae- 


jponalble  appointment  of  ( 

master- General  of  the  Prussian  army  ;  and  in  that  capa- 
leadiug  adviser  and  mover  in  the  great  mlll- 

._.,, ■  which  led  to  the  first  expulsion  of  Bonaparte 

from  France  in  la  U.  With  a  memoir  of  this  portion  of 
the  Baron's  career  the  larger  part  or  the  original  work, 
and  of  the  English  version  now  before  us,  Is  occupied. 

As  regards  authenticity,  means  of  information  and 
the  character  of  the  writer,  the  Atkrrutum  thinks  these 
"amulra  appear  to  possess  the  highest  advantages. 

Memoirs  of  th 
the  Duke  ol  UuoUi        _ 

Amongst  the  subjects  traced  to  their  springs  and  fol- 
lowed to  their  Una!  issues  In  this  work  will  be  found  toe 
great  struggle  that  took  place,  towards  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  century,  between  the  Crown  and  the  Parlia- 
ment; the  administration  or  Lord  North  :  the  formation 
of  the  Coalition  ministry,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Whig  party  ;  the  King's  first  Illness,  and  the  conteaton 
the  Regency  question  ;  the  French  Revolution,  and  the 
War  against  France;  the  I  rish  Rebellion  of  17U8  ;  and 
the  legislative  union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
There  is  scarcely  a  single  individual  of  celebrity  through- 
out the  period  Irom  17MJ  to  1SUU  who  is  not  introduced 
into  these  pages.  Amongst  others,  besides  the  King  and 
the  various  members  of  the  Royal  family,  are  Rocking- 
ham, bhelbourne,  North,  Thnrlow, Loughborough,  Fox, 
Pitt,  Sheridan,  Burke,  Portland,  Sydney,  Fitxwilliam, 
Tlerney,  Buckingham,  Urenville,  Grey,  Malmeabury, 
WilberlOrce,  Burdelt,  Fitegibbou,  Urattau,  Flood,  Corn- 
watlla,  the  Beresfords,  the  Ponsonbys,  tbe  Weliesieys, 

The  first  part  of  the  first  volume  of  the  new  edition 

of  the  Encj/lotatltu  Britannica  Is  issued,  containing 
Professor  Dugald  Stewart's  Dissertation  on  the  History 
and  Progress  of  Metaphysical  and  hthical  Philosophy 
since  the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe.  The  first  volume 
is  to  comprise  tbe  preliminary  dissertations  by  Dugald 
Stewart,  Bir  James  Mackintosh,  Professor  Play  fair,  and 
Sir  John  Leslie,  with  the  additional  dissertations  by  Dr. 
Wbately,  Dr.  Whewell,  and  Professor  James  I).  Forbes. 
In  point  of  typography  and  external  appearance  the  re- 
issue of  Proisssor  Stewart's  dissertations  promises  wall 
for  the  style  of  the  publication  of  this  new  edition  of  the 
'  Kn cyclopedia,'  the  projected  arrangomente  for  which 
we  lately  noticed. 

Tbe  Literary  and  Scientific  Register  and  Almanac 
for  ls53.    By  J.  W.  O.  Hutch. 

The  Timti  considers  this  as  perfect  a  compendium  of 
useful  knowledge  In  connection  with  literature,  science, 
the  arts,  and  such  things  as  It  Is  necessary  everybody 
should  have  acquaintance  with,  aa  can  be  compressed 
into  a  pocket-book  ;  and  It  is.  In  fact,  what  its  title  as- 
sumes, viz  i  a  Literary  and  Scientific  Register. 

A  new  contribution  to  tbe  Junius  question  haa  been 
"-  -  pamphlet,  entitled  the  Ghost  of  Junius,  by 
— '  i  who  says  that  he  has  ascertained  by 

„  and  Irrefutable  evidence"  the  author- 
ship of  Junius.  The  same  haa  at  different  times  been 
said  with  regard  to  tbe  claims  or  the  Dnke  of  Portland, 
Lord  George  Sackville,  Mr.  Burke  Colonel  Barre,  Lord 
Sbelbnme,  Mr.  Dunning,  Sir  Philip  Frnnols.  Mr.  Mnc- 
lean,  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  last  of  all,  l*rd  Lyttelton. 
Of  lata  years  there  has  been  a  general  acquiescence)  in 
the  aaUwrshipof  Sir  Philip  Francis,  not  from  not  dl. 


Francis  A  yen 
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reel  prmif,  bnt  from  the  cirt  urn  Manila!  evidence  brine 

Eater  lur  iiini  Mi.'.]]  :.i]-  .my. .ll.fr  ijmr  M'ure  Ihe  jint>- 
Tii.'  n-ithnrilv  of  -«i'Ii  nun  a-  i  'iiniiini;,  Madii;i- 
tin.li.  I ."i.l  Campbell.  MiK-aul.iv.  mil  Lunl  Nation,  wlw 

■tl  luvt-  jit uni'.'j  in  lii-  I'iiv.ii-,  In*-'  i: ■  far  t<,  silence 

fiu-tlcr  i-.iiiinn.T^j-.  Mr.  Aycr*l  think-  thi.t  the  veri- 
lil.V  Jiiiiiu*  was  Sir  Tboma-  lli.h,  lliivl.  who-c  -i-ter 
niarrii-.l  Hie  tin*  Lurd  l.yltcltoii.nii'l  wliu  was  thus  inti- 
mately louucclud  with  Tlwuws,  the  fecund  Lord  l.yt- 
k'ltoii. 

History  of  tlie  Origin  of  llejinj-entallve  liovemment 
In  Europe.  Ky  M.  lluii.it.  TriiuMlmU.il  by  Andrew  H. 
Scnble.    Tbe  Hiili-tancc  uf  thin  work,  uf  whji 


.VA/wi.  in  n.purtr.  hi  the  lecture.* 

dclivi-rnlbvU.  i;ni».i.ii«  l'roti-*..ii-  >>l  lli-t»ry  in  the 
O.lhr..  ■le'Kr.im.-.in  )~lu---.  Thi'  lir*  pirt  i>r  the 
wmk  iivcHtlie  hi-Iury  i.f  iv|iioviitn'.ii-|.  iii.titntiuii-  in 
K  OK  In  i  id.  rrancc.  and  Spam,  Horn  the  tilth  U>  tlie 
eh-iviiili  century.  Tin1  would  jusit  uii'm  in  grater  de- 
titil  iin-  lii-i'.iv  ii."  n-]ir.-.:ijin;ifivi.  coy  .runic  til  in  Eng- 

Iniul.  from  tin;  (' |iir-t  till  tin-  nijrn  uf  Ihe  Tudor*. 

Tin'  uf  -ii  ii'.!-   tv-.-e.ivh  iniJ  iii'.li.nii.i  iihilo-iipliy  iif  the 
antlinr  arc  .ip;,.trcnt  in  every  portion  id  the  treatl-c. 
Thud  Scries  <>f  the  Ciimv:poiiil..-iii.,f ,  He--].,  itches,  Ac., 

of  Vi-,, lit  ( Vlb'rvagli  are  about  to  be  I'-iii'.l.    These 

volume-  iin'liiili  t!io  i.'ii!i';ivss  uf  Vienna,  the  Untile  uf 
ft'BU-ll-i.Ai'. 


r  work  "My  Xun-I." 
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'iiU']''-' 

wm'k 

t  mid  regret.       -Mr.   Ijiiiiiibij'-  . 

,1    Us 

." 

wiy   the  bent  nf  it,  will  du  him 

in, 

"■"ry 

credit  in  llii'  unuutry. 

The  A-'niuri'in  wnuld  Era  t»  be  in  an  miunuilly 
unamialile  iim.i'l  iiiwanlt  American  nulhuM.  A  single 
number  uf  thai  j.iurnal  di -pin.  lie-  several  uf  our  recent 

lMblkMii.il::' ill  1  lie  li.lluKlllg  ftl'lo  I 

*■  luilueiice  ;  or,  ihe  l.vil  I  liii:u.",  bv  the  Author  of 
'A  Tiaji  to  raieli  a  r-unlieam,'  in  n  |.ri;Uy,  Itirhetie 
Mury  "i  .-eiernl  ynuuj;  Indies  uhu  arernllier  rui'ieile-^ly 
tried  .iuriiipg  tbe  [irutirci-j  uf  the  ub,— mie  wild  young 
seutteuniii.  whum  iniL-iieal  ju.iiiv  uveriakei  long  ere  the 
cW.-aml  Llie  ,,l,ll.li..l,l.,(  ,-„„.r„ri,-r  mi  ,«di  MCL-n.-i'.,,;, 
who  luia  hi  wait  for  hit  reward  alniiM  U  wearily  aB 
pH.r  HMhh  ill  Mr.  Tbackeray'ii  •  Vanity  Knir.'— '  Infln- 
enee  '  i»  ruliHilhly,  eoiriestlv  written  ;  hut  others  must 
decide  whether  it  will  is  then  dnya  have  power  to  com- 
tnaml  the  attention  and  retain  the  ?yin]u[]ru-  uf  tho;c 
ready  to  icueivea  new  flctiou  of  luieieeji I  i enable  tcn- 

■'  Tbe  Children  of  Light ;  a  Theme  fur  tbe  Time. 

By  ('aniline  t  "uu'eborn.— Why  nut  »  Tnl.  fur  the  Time? 
—but  thi-  American  tale  if  full  of  affeetaii„i.j  fn.ui  \u 
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everyone  talk: 


Everybody  ia  In  ipaami  or  a 
like  a  bouk— aupjioaing  the  b 
longing  io  the  family  of  'Miehard  ICdney.'" 

"  Cup  Sheaf ;  a  rreih  Bundle.  By  Lewi*  Myrtle— 
Here  again  i-  a  title  which  may  go  into  AVlei  and 
V'"'"i '.  there  to  be  explained  for  tho  u«  of  the  uail- 
■tnicted.  IJut  Mr.  Lewis  Myrtle  i«  far  mure  moderate 
inhii  ■Handle*  than  Mrs.  (or  Mia)  Cnccboru  i,  over 
her  Theme.— The  little  mi-cellany  uf  .tones  of  tenti- 
men!  and  ujieeaLition  thru  whinuically  prcMntcd  to  the 
public  rewmhk-a,  at  tome  diitance,  tlie  ikeiehe-  of  lr- 
"" lg  and  the  ahort  rturiea  of  Hawthorne,— and  diantaji 


Kimball.— Mr.  Kimball  ia  another  A 
new,  mfiru  we  can  recollect,  on  Ihli  -idenfthe  «at* 
who,  taking  for  hi-  framework  the  rfnyiua;  and  duinj 
of  a  knot  ul  young  medical  iiudciits  m  l'ari.,  bu  pi 
furth^iniJcellanyor.hortWle^-111  w' ■  *         '      -  -' 

luyofiit-iuality 

"  Kniok  Knacks  from  an  Editor's  Table,  llr  L 
Gajlerd  Clark.— Tra-  introduction  to  thi:  b.-iii  de- 
aenbes  it  as  a  repulilieatiun  of  fatttia  which  durini; 
nineteen  jean  Mr.  Clark  hai  cuntrihuteil  tn  Ann-ri.-an 
pcriudieals  We  have  turned  over  the  j,iiper  in  .jii.-Lul 
a  juku  or  Mliecdol!'  1  i Ii t- 1 y  to  )in>ve  iml.itarili-  wlitu  tr:.:,*- 
ferredlo  the  Al 'mum m,— but  hurcfiiuiid  none." 

"The  llljcrinaof  New  Kngland:  a.  Tub  of  lb-  Larlv 
American  Settlers.     Ily  Mrs.l  U.  W  chl,  — In  li,i..l„ry 

li:,l'.il'i.'i  ii'i'-Jiiil-'.'-i  Uiriui'ii^ii"1.-^  i,|i'\!-"1'i'!i'.,,('.'d'' 
T'Iim  jiiiinii.iil  iii.-iilonn  worci]  int.)  Ihe  lutrnitit- .  ii-.w- 
ever,  'are.  (he  aathurui  Fay.-,  '  i-Lrictly  lii.«ii.ri. -al.ai.'l 
are  derived  frinn  authentic  murces.'  We  (|ue-li..ii  the 
jTnj.riety  uf  aiu-h  a  plan,  eaeeuteil  after  the  iui-ih-l  he;. 

iu'l'li!'  iMr.V',V'o:llnm''ri]p:l'M'|.;itU,'^--.L':''      ;.  '.• 

■■!■'  "-'-  i "  /iii-L'ul'|.liiii,lii.-].,ri-.      Hut  lb-  a.;-!.   ?■•■ 

writ..-  nitli  twliiig;  and  her -lur;  will  be  rein-1..  I—1; 
y.iung  reader-  jiatticularly. " 

Mr.  HililretbV  hWory  ia  spoken  well  of  by  tbe  I.J- 
rurv  Uaztll.:  It  say.  that  it  "doubta  whirh-r  ,n.S.  i,  -m 
inter..!  will  be  fell  in  Mr.  Ilildretb'a  history  1-.  j..-I;i; 
it-  bi'ing  n-jirintcd  in  thi?  country,  but  ii  n  on,- ..;  ihV 
moJt  vabiablc  worko  hitherto  im^iuneil  frum  America  " 

Mef-r-  li.  C'*nTan  A  BaiiTiiEK*  have  enr-cLe.I  'h ■■:- 
excellent  list  recently  by  the  following  workj.  iu<  stly  re- 
printed from  l-.nglisli  wurke : 

The  Children  or  the  Manne-a  delightful  Mil 
traiture  of  dnmeatie  life,  eonlaining  tho  ccmvrr 
held  with  her  children  on  various  subjects  of  tdi 


cling. 


,  and 

a  unusually  mig- 


Jolin  Angell  .lames'  new  work,  the  Young  Woman'* 
Friend,  a  counterpart  uf  ■  previous  work,  tbe  i'odlc 
Man's  (luide,— a  kindly,  wi»e,  and  thoufc-htfal  tnH.k. 
well  fllte.l  to  imjiart  sober  and  ralinnal  vi'-w-  of  life. 
and  to  develop  a  graceful  and  attractive  chiraetLr. 
We  know  of  but  few  works  profe-sodly  hortniurv.  so 
free  from  prcienec  or  dogmatism,  yet  to  true  to  the  re- 
quirement-of  the  occasion.  It*  influence  could  hardly 
be  otherwise  than  happy. 

Arehbi-hop   Whatelyj   ingenioua  and  most  erudite 


Bf/ci  ml  ah'Hnlum,  turning  the 

b  greatcit  effect. 

V  new  and  very  neat  edition  t 


ubles  upon  -kcj.tie- 
a  celebrated  thee- 


the  Divine  Being  and  eharactei 
i  of  the  principal  theories  of 
■uhably  thli  work  baa  neequl : 


os equal  in  the  Language. 
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Its  republication  will  be  more  than  acceptable  to  theo- 
logical readers. 

Christian  Titles  is  a  little  volume  of  practical  dis- 
courses on  the  various  titles  bestowed  upon  believers  in 
the  Scriptures,  from  the  pen  of  Rev.  Dr.  Tyng.  At  is 
earnest,  graceful  and  impressive. 

Startling  Questions,  is  another  series  of  hortatory 
lectures,  written  in  an  unusually  abrupt  and  original 
style,  by  Kev.  J .  C.  ltylie,  whose  previous  essays  have 
now  no  little  celebrity. 

Mr.  Uedfield  has  republished  in  two  neat  volumes 
Macaulay'a  Speeches  in  Parliament— a  work  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  genius,  learning  and  oloquenee  of  its 
author,  as  to  need  neither  characterisation  nor  recom- 
mendation. 

Mr.  Brodhead's  elaborate  and  erudite  history  of  New 
York  under  the  Dutch  dynasty  nan  been  published  by 
the  Harpers. 

Mrs.  Core's  well-received  tale,  the  Dean's  Daughter, 
and  Miss  Kavanagh's  last  work,  Daisy  Burns,  have  been 
repriutod  m  neat  form  by  the  Aitlktons. 

Miss  Sinclair's  spirited  and  graphic  tale,  Beatrice, 
has  been  published.    Djswitt  fc  Davkmport. 

Villotte,  the  last  isBuo  of  CurrerBell,  appears  from 
the  ilAiii'KKb,  in  several  different  forms. 

A  stirring  eontennial  story,  entitled  the  Society  of 
Friend*,  has  been  issued  by  Mr.  Dodo,  reprinted  trom  a 
London  edition. 

A  very  fine  translation  of  the  late  Dr.  Viuet's  elaborate 
and  suggestive  treatise  ou  Pastoral  Theology,  has  been 
furnished  by  the  Kev.  Professor  skinner  ot  *\ew  \ork, 
and  published  by  the  llAurfciia. 

Items. 

Through  intelligence  received  at  the  Foreign  Office, 
from  Tripoli,  and  communieatea  to  us  by  the  Chevalier 
Duneeu,  it  is  our  melancholy  duty  to  announce  the  sud- 
den ueaih  of  Dr.  Ovcrwcg,  one  of  tiic  travellers  em- 
ployed iu  determining  the  boundaries  ol  Lake    l»ad. 
Three  WLeks  since  we  gave  a  brief  account  ol   tne  re- 
searches of  Drs.  Barth  and  uverweg  in  Central  Africa, 
and  made  kuown  to  our  readers  that  the  application  ot 
these  gentlemen  for  scientitic  assistance  hau  been  gen- 
erously responded  to  by  the  Government.     Dr.  Vogel,  a 
gentleman  well  known  lor  his  aairououiicai  labors  in 
connection  with  Mr.  Bisuop's  observatory  in  Kcgout  s 
Park   voluuteered  to  join  them,  and  on  Sunday  last 
he  lelt  Southampton  with  two  sappers  and  miners,  and 
a  supply  of  the  best  instruments  lor  magnetic  observa- 
tions, uninformed  of  the  events  which  we  have  this  day 
to  lecord.    Dr.  Ovcrweg  was  seised  with  fever  ou  the 
20th  of  September  last,  at  JsLuka,  owing  probably  to  his 
Having  been  too  long  expobed  to  the  influence  ot  the 
rainy  reason  of  that  place,  shortly  after  he  was  rejoined 
bv  Dr.  Barth,  on  his  return  from  Baghirmi.     Hoping 
to  benefit  by  a  change  ot  air,  Dr.  Uverweg  proposed  to 
leave  Kuka  for  a  healthier  spot,  ten  mite*  nearer  to 
Lake  Tsad.    It  was  not,  however,  till  the  21ih  that  he 
was  enabled,  with  the  assistance  of  three  persona,  to 
reach  that  place.    The  most  dangerous  symptoms  man- 
ifested themselves  on  his  arrival,  his  speecu  becoming 
gradually  unintelligible;  and  lie  lingered  till  the  Z7tu 
of  January,  when  ne  died.     Thus,  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty,  sharing  the  fate  of  Dr.  Richardson,  fell  another 
hearty  traveller  ot  vigorous  enterprise,  a  victim  in  this 
particular  service  of  African  exploration.— Athetueum. 

The  leading  scientific  men  of  London  arc  vigorously 
following  up  the  movement  in  favor  of  the  juxtaposition 
of  the  Learned  ^Societies.  They  are  unanimously  agreed 
upon  the  necessity  of  impressing  the  new  Government 
with  the  importance  of  providing  some  convenient  ae- 
oommodatiou  for  this  purpose  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible,  and  have  a  vigorous  address  in  course  of  sig- 
nature. 

Another  literary  ornament  of  the  Houseof  Lords  has 
Just  departed  in  the  person  of  Dr.  John  Kay e,  Bishop 
of  Lincoln.     The  published  writings  of  the  Bishop, 
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whether  acknowledged  or  anonymous,  though  tbey 
abound  in  evidences  of  a  rare  scholarship  and  are  writ- 
ten in  a  style  at  once  nervous  and  delicate,  are  said  to 
be  scarcely  equal  to  bis  intellectual  powers,— for  even 
his  best  works  were  to  some  extent  only  occasional 
compositions.  Dr.  Kaye  was  a  somewhat  voluminous 
writer  of  charges  and  sermons.  Of  a  more  enduring 
interest  than  these  productions  are,  his  4  Account  of  the 
Writings  and  Opinions  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,'  and 
his  latest  work— part  of  which  is  now  in  the  press, — 
'  Athanasius  and  the  Council  of  Nice.' 

The  young  Earl  of  Belfast,  whose  '  Lectures  on 
Poetry  f  were  recently  landed  by  the  papers,  died  at 
Naples,  after  a  short  illness.  There  was  much  in  him 
which  promised  well :  not  only  an  aptitude  tor  graceful 
arts,  which  displayed  itself  in  his  very  successful  culti- 
vation of  music,  but  evidences  of  an  ambition  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  in  belies  lcUres,—a.nd,  better  mill,  of  a 
wish  to  make  literary  interests  a  link  of  sympathy  and 
communication  betwixt  himself  and  those  whom  fortune 
had  in  some  sort  committed  to  his  care. 

The  Chevalier  Massimo  d'Azeglio,  who  has  for  the 
last  five  years  so  ably  and  honorably  guided  the  liberal 
and  enlightened  policy  of  the  Sardinian  Cabinet,  has 
arrived  in  England,  on  his  retirement  from  public  life. 
From  the  earliest  time  of  Italian  history,  the  family  of 
d'Azeglio  has  been  distinguished  in  arts  and  literature, 
as  well  as  in  politics. 

The  Atheturum  thus  notices  the  death  of  our  country- 
man, the  well  known  naturalist,  Prof.  C.  B.  Adams,  of 
Amherst  College,  Massachusetts  :  "  Professor  Adams 
was  chiefly  a  couchologist.  Some  three  or  four  years 
since  he  made  ono  or  two  excursions  in  the-  interior  of 
Jamaica,  accompanied  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Chitty,  Chair- 
man of  ( Quarter  Sessions,  and  collected  largely  the  shells 
of  the  laud  mollusca.  U]>oii  returning  with  his  cou- 
ohological  stores  to  Massachusetts,  he  published  descrip- 
tions of  the  new  species  iu  occasional  brochun*,  entitled 
'  Contributions  to  Conchologv  ;'  and  he  was  preparing 
to  publish  a  larger  illustrated  work  ou  the  laud  shells  of 
Jamaica,  towards  which  the  Smithsonian  in.-iitution 
had  undertaken  to  print  the  letterpress.*' 

Our  Professor  Edward  Forbes  is  likely  to  succeed  Sir 
Charles  Lycll,  who  retires  by  rotation,  as  President  of 
the  Geological  Society. 

The  funds  raised  for  the  purpose  of  a  complimentary 
acknowledgment  of  Dr.  Grant  s  valuable  services  in  the 
cau.se  of  science,  chiefly  comparative  anatomy  and 
physiology,  have  been  do  voted  to  the  purchase  of  a 
compound  achromatic  microscope  and  a  small  annuity. 

Some  French  .savuns  have  resolved  to  assemble  in 
Paris,  in  the  course  of  next  month,  a  congress  of  phi- 
lologists from  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  to  dis- 
cuss questions  relative  to  different  languages,  and  to  pre- 
pare tne  way  for  establishing,  if  possible,  a  universal 
alphabet,  as  the  first  step  towards  tho  creation  of  a 
universal  language.  The  presence  of  foreign  linguists 
is  requested. 

Colonel  Von  Ootfeld,  chief  of  the  Trigonometric 
Bureau  at  Berlin,  who  died  recently,  has  left  a  manu- 
script work,  unique  in  its  kind— a  complete  catalogue 
of  all  the  geographical  maps  and  plans  published  in 
Europe  from  the  earliest  times  up  to  the  19th  century. 
The  manuscript,  which  is  in  Frenoh,  is  not  complete. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Craig,  of  Leamington,  the  proprietor  of 
the  gigantic  telescope  at  Wandsworth,  is  lecturing  in 
London  on  '  Astral  Wonders.' 

The  inventors  of  gun-cotton,  Professor  Schonbein,  of 
Basle,  and  Professor  Bottger,  of  Frankfort,  have  made 
over  their  procens  of  preparation  to  the  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment for  30,000  florins,  two-thirds  of  which  fall  to  the 
share  of  the  former,  as  having  the  priority  of  invention. 
The  money  has  already  been  paid  in  Frankfort. 

The  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences  in  Paris 
has  elected,  by  the  large  majority  of  nineteen  votes  out 
of  twenty-two,  Mr.  Macaulay  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  its 
list  of  foreign  members  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Dr. 
Lingard. 
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The  city  of  London  has  voted  the  freedom  of  the  city 
to  Henry  Austin  Layard,  the  author  of  the  Researches 
at  Nineveh,  "  as  a  testimonial  of  his  persevering  and 
xealous  exertions  in  the  discovery  of  the  long-lost  re- 
mains of  eastern  antiquity,  and  for  securing  them  in  so 
perfect  a  state  as  to  demonstrate  the  accuracy  of  sacred 
history,  and  illustrate  the  early  history  of  the  human 
race  ;  and  for  his  Indefatigable  labor  and  skill,  by  which 
this  country  has  been  enabled  to  place  such  valuable 
memorials  of  ancient  grandeur  amongst  the  collection  of 
the  British  Museum." 

The  Leipzig  booksellers  are  providing  an  educational 
institution  for  their  assistants ;  a  sign  bow  high  the  tide 
of  culture  has  risen  in  Germany.  The  (ierman  booksel- 
ler, and  still  more  the  (icrman  publisher,  is  generally  a 
man  of  sound  and  extensive  university  acquirements, 
and  often  a  man  of  special  accomplishment. 

Charles  Dickens  hitherto  has  not  bad  anything  like 
the  popularity  in  France  which  might  have  been  expect- 
ed irom  his  immense  renown  in  England  and  the  United 
States.  Uis  '  David  Copperfield,'  however,  has  made  a 
decided  hit— it  is  already  in  its  third  edition  ;— and  its 
popularity  will  no  doubt  cause  the  French  to  receive  any 
of  bis  future  works  with  equal  favor,  and  perhaps  even 
to  begin  to  admire  those  oi  the  past.  The  translator  of 
*  Copperfield'  is  M.  Amedce  Piohot,  the  well-known  ed- 
itor of  the  '  Revue  Britannique,'  and  the  translator  of 
Lord  Byron ;  but  he  has  thought  tit,  for  some  reason 
which  we  do  not  pretend  to  understand,  to  change  the 
title  to  the  somewhat  silly  one  of  '  The  Nephew  of  my 
Aunt.'—  Literary  Gazette. 

Some  of  the  friends  of  M.  de  Lamartine  have  proposed 
to  raise  a  national  subscription,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
lieving him  from  his  pecuniary  embarrassments ;  but 
the  poet  and  historian  has  nobly  refused  to  accept  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  a  gift.  He  thinks  that,  in  time 
and  by  labor,  he  can  earn  sufficient  to  pay  oft" every  de- 
mand on  him,  and  to  prevent  his  family  mansion  from 
passing  into  the  hands  of  strangers  ;  and,  like  Walter 
Scott  in  similar  circumstances,  he  cries  proudly,  "  My 
own  right  hand  shall  do  it !" 

The  chair  held  by  M.  Edgar  Quinet,  the  well-known 
professor  and  author,  in  the  College  de  France,  at  Paris, 
has  been  suppressed  by  imperial  decree.  M.  Quinet  was 
exiled  after  the  coup  d'etat  of  December,  and  though 
elected  to  his  chair  lor  life,  was  dismissed.  The  special- 
ite  of  this  gentleman  s  teaching  was  the  languages  and 
literature  of  the  south  of  Europe .  The  subject  will  have 
f  henceforth  to  be  treated  by  the  professor  of  the  Gerinan- 
Mc  languages  and  literature — M.  Philarete  Chasles. 

In  a  late  sitting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris, 
M.  Arago  announced  that  Madame  O'Connor  had  for- 
warded to  him,  for  presentation  to  the  Academy,  a  mass 
of  letters  addressed  by  Lagrange,  the  great  mathemati- 
cian to  D'Alembert,  a  treatise  written  by  him  in  his 
youth  on  a  mathematical  subject,  and  a  number  of  dis- 
quisitions on  metaphysics,  history,  religion,  Ac.  These 
papers  were  presented  by  D'Alembert  to  Condorcet,  who 
was  Madame  O'Connor's  father ;  and  they  have  since 
then  been  lying  neglected  in  a  garret  at  her  residence 
near  Montargis.  The  letters  and  papers  are  of  great 
value — not  because  they  contain  any  striking  scientific 
novelty,  but  because  they  reveal  the  character  and  pri- 
vate thoughts  of  a  very  eminent  man. 

Gutzkow,  who  stands  among  the  foremost  of  the  ro- 
mance writers  of  Germany,  has  contributed  several  tales 
to  his  periodical,  which  has  already  reached  a  sale  of 
about  tour  thousand  copies  weekly,  and  the  circulation 
is  steadily  increasing.  Auorbaoh  has  published  a  new 
volume  of  Village  Tales,  containing  two  stories,  the  first 
of  which  is  equal  in  interest,  and  superior  in  power,  to 
anything  he  has  ever  written  ;  the  second  tale  is  not  so 
good.  Auerbach's  works  have  now  appeared  in  English, 
Dutch,  Swedish,  Danish,  and  French  translations.  A 
Fraulein  Amalie  Bolte,  who  spent  many  years  of  her 
life  in  England,  has  lately  published  a  very  clever,  but 
somewhat  one-sided  book  on  English  life  and  manners, 


under  the  title  of  Visitenbuch  tints  deuUchm  Arztet  m 
Ijondon  (Diary  of  a  German  Physician  in  London). 
Kobl,  so  well  known  in  England  from  the  translations 
of  his  travels  in  England,  Ireland,  Russia,  &c,  is  now 
employed  on  a  work  about  the  Gradual  Discovery  of 
America.  Gervinus  isat  present  in  Berlin,  studying  for 
a  new  and  amended  edition  of  his  celebrated  History  of 
Literature. 

Professor  Gervinns's  new  book  is  producing  an  extra- 
ordinary stir  in  official  Germany.  Great  pains  are 
taken  by  the  Heidelberg  police  to  find  out  every  pur- 
chaser of  the  volume.  It  has  been  seised  in  Munich 
and  elsewhere ;  and  the  Professor  is  cited  before  the 
legal  tribunals.  Professor  Gervinus,  following  in  the 
wake  of  ideas  proposed  by  Vico,  Montesquieu,  Herder, 
Hegal,  Michefet,  and  Auguste  Comte  in  succession, 
believes  that  he  has  discovered  the  laws  by  which  the 
development  of  nations— the  growth  of  the  world— -is 
governed ;  and  these  laws  he  has  attempted  to  explain 
in  the  incriminated  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  The  book  is  very  abstract,  tech- 
nical, and  scientific — all  which  is  natural  with  a  Ger- 
man professor  dealing  with  the  abstruse  principles  of 
historical  philosophy. 

The  Revue  de  deux  Mondes  contains  a  series  of  livelv 
criticisms  on  American  men  and  manners,  which  will 
appear  in  the  next  Eclectic, 

The  word  "  Vatican"  is  often  used,  but  there  are 
many  who  do  not  understand  its  import.  The  term  re- 
fers to  a  collection  of  buildings  on  one  of  the  seven  hills 
of  Rome,  which  cover  a  space  of  1,200  feet  In  length, 
and  1,000  in  breadth.  It  is  built  on  the  spot  once  occu- 
pied by  the  garden  of  the  cruel  Nero.  It  owes  its  origin 
to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  who,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
sixth  century,  erected  a  humble  residence  on  its  site. 
About  the  year  1150,  Pope  Kugenius  rebuilt  it  on  a 
magnificent  scale.  Innocent  11.,  a  few  years  after- 
wards, gave  it  up  as  a  lodging  to  Peter  II.,  King 
of  Arragon.  In  1305  Clement  v.,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  King  of  France,  removed  the  Papal  See  from 
iiome  to  Avignon,  when  the  Vatican  remained  in  a 
condition  of  obscurity  and  neglect  for  more  than  seventy 
years.  But  soon  after  the  return  of  the  pontifical 
court  to  Rome,  an  event  which  had  been  so  earnestly 
prayed  for  by  the  poor  Petrarch,  and  which  finally  took 
place  in  137b',  the  Vatican  was  put  into  a  state  of  re- 
pair, again  enlarged,  and  it  was  thenceforward  con- 
sidered as  the  regular  palace  and  residence  of  the  Popts, 
who,  one  after  the  other,  added  fresh  buildings  to  it, 
and  gradually  enriched  it  with  antiquities,  statues,  pic- 
tures and  books,  until  it  became  the  richest  depository 
in  the  world. 

The  Library  of  the  Vatican  was  commenced  fourteen 
hundred  years  ago.  It  contains  40,000  manuscripts, 
among  which  are  some  by  Pliny,  St.  Thomas,  £t. 
Charles  Borromce,  and  many  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Arabian 
and  Armenian  Bibles.  The  whole  of  the  immense  build- 
ings composing  the  Vatican  are  filled  with  statues, 
found  beneath  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome  ;  with  paint- 
ings by  the  masters,  and  with  ourious  medals,  and 
antiquities  of  almost  every  description.  When  it  is 
known  that  there  have  beeu  exhumed  more  than  70,000 
statues  from  the  ruined  temples  and  palaces  of  Rome, 
the  reader  can  form  some  idea  of  the  riches  of  the  Va- 
tican. 

The  Rev.  John  Jackson,  M.A.,  of  Pembroke  College, 
Oxford,  has  been  nominated  to  this  see,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  the  Right  He?.  Dr.  Kay,  the  late  lord  bishop. 
Mr.  Jackson  is  a  canon  of  Bristol,  rector  of  St.  James  s, 
Westminster,  and  chaplaiu-in-ordinary  to  the  Queen. 
Mr.  Jackson's  name  appears  in  the  first  class, "  In  Ut- 
eris Humanioribus,"  in  the  Eastern  term  of  1*33.  along 
with  those  of  Mr.  Sergeant  Caselee,  Dr.  Jelf,  Principal 
of  King's  College,  London  ;  Mr.  R.  Ix>we,  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Control ;  Mr.  Henry  H.  Halford,  Regius 
Professor  of  Modern  History,  and  others.  In  IKM,  Mr. 
Jackson  obtained  the  Ellerton  Theological  Prize,  for  the 
best  essay,  the  subject  being  "  The  sanctifying  influence 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  indispensable  to  human  salvation.'' 


